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COAST GUARD 


Mr. Gary. The committee will please come to order. 

I desire to report that Mr. Passman, one of the distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee is the chairman of the Foreign Aid Subcom- 
mittee and is holding a hearing of that committee this morning which 
prevents his attendance at this committee. 


RESIGNATION OF Hon. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 


At the outset, [ want to announce the resignation from the com- 
mittee on June 11, 1958, of Mr. James, one of our very valuable 
members. Although he is still a Member of the Congress, he had a 
very serious operation and on account of his health he had previously 
announced that he would not run for reelection this year. Seecaas of 
his health, he resigned his committee work. Mr. James has been an 
exceptionally valuable member of this subcommittee. He was elected 
to the committee on January 15, 1951, and has served on it since that 
time. He was particularly helpful in revie wing the budget of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving and some of the other bureaus 
where printing and engraving were involved. In addition to that, he 
is one of the finest ge ‘ntlemen that I ever knew and I want to take this 
opportunity to express my very sincere regrets that we will no longer 
have the pleasure of his membership on the committee. 
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Mr. Canrie.tp. Mr. Chairman, I second every word that you have 
just uttered in compliment to our retiring member, Mr. James, who 
has served this committee so faithfully and effectively for 7 years. 

Recently I heard Ben James say that he had retired three times 
and each time voluntarily. When he said that, he meant that some 
years ago he was called into the service of his home town and had 
a position of leadership in that community for some 8 years. He 
retired after being elected to the State legislature where he served 
another 8 years and after retirement from the State legislature he 
was elected to the Congress and now he is retiring from the Congress 
after a 9-year period of service, 7 of them on this committee. 

As you say, Mr. Chairman, he was a very valuable member of this 
subcommittee and he brought to the committee a vast background of 
experience in business. He was an authority on printing, banking, 
and in the business world generally. 

He was, you might say, our Ben Franklin. In fact, his name is 
Ben Franklin James and he is still the chairman of the board of the 
Franklin Printing Company of Philadelphia, which was founded by 
Poor Richard himself. He is one of the most conscientious men that 
I have known and I regret no end that he now feels that he must leave 
us, mainly because of reasons of health. He has a most charming and 
devoted wife and I wish Mr. and Mrs. James many years of happiness 
in retirement. I do want to express the hope also that he will be 
coming back to see us now and then, and when he does, to give us the 
benefit of his advice. 

Mr. Steep. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in what you gentle- 
men have said about Mr. James and I would like to say that I have 
had the good fortune to encounter him this morning and had a nice 
visit with him. He was in a very cheerful mood and while he regrets 
that he cannot carry on his committee work, he is taking good care of 
his health and was in better spirits today than I have seen him for a 
long time. 

Mr. Gary. That is fine. We are very glad to hear that. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BupGet EstTIMATES FOR 1959 


The committee this morning meets to consider supplemental 
estimates contained in House Document No. 394 amounting to 
$9,454,000 for the Treasury Department for fiscal year 1959 ; $1,600,000 
for the Post Office for 1959, and $3 million for the Post Office for 1958. 

We will insert Treasury and Post Office paragraphs from pages 23, 
24, and 25 of the document referred to in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
‘““BuREAU OF THE PusLic Dresr 
‘‘sDMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 


“For an additional amount for ‘Administering the public debt’, $1,500,000.” 

Additional funds were granted in fiscal year 1958 to cover (1) increased charges 
by the Federal Reserve banks acting as fiscal agents of the Treasury Department; 
(2) additional fees to commercial banks for redeeming more savings bonds than 
anticipated; and (3) additional costs attributable to the printing of securities to 
carry out the increased public debt financing required during the fiscal year. 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is to meet these increases in the fiscal 
year 1959. 
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“Bureau oF Customs 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $150,000.”’ 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to cover the additional 
cost during fiscal year 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted June 1, 1958. 


“Unirep Srares Secret SERVICE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses, White House Police’, 
$54,000.” 

The use of offices in the Executive Office Building by members of the White 
House staff requires the extension of protection by the White House Police force 
to those offices. This estimate is to provide the additional funds necessary to 
permit recruitment of, and purchase of uniforms for, 11 additional officers to man 
the 3 posts of duty which will be established to provide 24-hour protection for 
approximately 24,000 square feet of space. 


“Coast GUARD 
“OPERATING EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operating expenses,’ $6,900,000: Provided, 
That appropriations to the Coast Guard for ‘Operating expenses,’ shall hereafter be 
available for payment of claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255, approved 
September 2, 1957. 

“RETIRED PAY 


“For an additional amount for ‘Retired pay’, $700,000.” 

The two foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are needed to pro- 
vide for the cost of military pay increases as authorized by Public Law 85-422, 
approved May 20, 1958, which is effective June 1, 1958. 

The additional proviso for “Operating expenses” is to enable the payment of 
claims authorized by Public Law 85-255, approved September 2, 1957. 


“ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Acquisition, construction, and improvements,’ 
$150,000, to remain available until expended.” 

Provision was made in the 1958 appropriation act for the construction of a 
Coast Guard facility, Manhattan Island, N. Y., so that Pier 9 could be returned 
to the city of New York for commercial use. On May 2, 1958, while this facility 
was under construction, a New York City ferryboat collided with one of the 
piers, resulting in approximately $150,000 damage. Funds are needed for 
repairs in order to allow completion of the project. 


“GENERAL PROVISION 


“Notwithstanding the limitations of any other Act, the maximum amount allowable 
for the purchase of any passenger motor vehicle may be exceeded, during the current 
fiscal year, and when authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the net extra 
cost of any special features or equipment which, while affecting the operation of the 
vehicle as a passenger-carrying vehicle, are required to render it suitable and safe 
for the adequate performance of criminal law enforcement or police-type activities, 
by the United States Secret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Bureau of Customs, 
the Internal Revenue Service, and the Coast Guard.” 

This proposed provision is needed to authorize the purchase of special features 
or equipment required for automobiles used in law enforcement or police-type 
activities. 
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“POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
“(Out of postal fund) 
““ADMINISTRATION, REGIONAL OPERATION, AND RESEARCH 


“For an additional amount for ‘Administration, regional operation, and 
research’, $1,600,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide (1) $1,096,000 for 
regional operation as the savings anticipated as a result of the recent reorganiza- 
tion will not be effective immediately, (2) $260,000 for additional positions in 
Bureau of Operations headquarters incident to the transfer of personnel actions 
of fourth-class postmasters and rural carriers to headquarters and increases in 
workload, and (3) $244,000 for additional positions in the Inspection Service due 
to expanded activities involving depredations and mail fraud. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1958, for ‘Transportation’, $3,000,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for the payment of 
increased rail costs resulting from the Interstate Commerce Commission approval 
of an adjustment in rates for western and southern railroads. The total additional 
cost amounts to $14,000,000; however, the difference between the cost and this 
request has been absorbed within appropriations available to the Department. 


BuREAU OF THE PusLic Dest 
ADMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Gary. First, we will take up the request of the Bureau of the 
Public Debt. The appropriation for this Bureau for 1958 was 
$46,946,000 and the appropriation for 1959, $44,500,000. The sup- 
plemental estimate is $1,500,000 and the proposed total for 1959 
would be $46 million. 

We will insert pages 8 through 13 of the justifications at this point 
in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


f° ScHEDULE oF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Administering the public debt, Treasury Depariment, May 14, 1988 
1. Present appropriation or estimate. -_...........-.--.------.- $44, 500, 000 
D.. ROEEE DEROURS BVERNONE oon Scanicn ds Sunn cb dondn mae aee ne 44, 500, 000 


3. Obligations: 








SIN cies cist so x aia vs stinger geen cin teniceee ied aca aae ieee 11, 676, 000 

OR as ise Ps, wee bin B eee Ase iat Secu tet <netibtanes 11, 730, 000 

I iis os is a ls big Se aw eNKeka wha OeKES dete tae Oa 11, 344, 000 

AED WNC Fi iis cmeedewn deck aeeeewab ie 11, 250, 000 
4, PEON TERMINI iis cents nkikiie widantduna tat eminent 46, 000, 000 
il ah Gane aeons. Weniiable:.c. a22)5 bn hs ce 3c rcmeceennneons 44, 500, 000 
6. Estimated supplemental required. -...........--..--------- 1, 500, 000 
7. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget...-..--.-.. -----.----- 
8. Date needed: 


For obligation, Sept. 30, 1958. 
For expenditure, Oct. 15, 1958. 
9. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget Revised 
Paha Gace): yous: (UGGS). £2. 2 Se TERK Se ES $1, 500, 000 
10. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
SOOENET S000: 28 is witoas Sees SL 6k Le SS Eee 5, 309, 272 
RED ARO 6 a5 3) Asustek. 6605085 ee 2, 672, 781 
RE SNRs wn rad een cdedasuneaanben dea one aes 2, 954, 167 








“? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


This Bureau of the Treasury Department is responsible for administering the 
public debt. It administers the laws and regulations pertaining to public debt 
financing within the framework of the fiscal policies determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Bureau’s primary concern is with the issuance, servicing, 
and retirement of Government securities. It also has a general responsibility in 
the conduct or direction of transactions in public debt issues of the insular govern- 
ments and of those Government-owned corporations for which the Treasury acts 
as agent. 

The appropriation granted to the Bureau provides, in addition to the adminis- 
trative costs of the Bureau, operating funds for the United States Savings Bonds 
Division, a separate organizational entity directly responsible to the Secretary for 
promoting the sale of United States savings bonds. The appropriation also 
includes funds for reimbursing the Federal Reserve banks, on an actual cost 
basis, for services performed in their capacity as fiscal agents of the Treasury; 
funds for payment of fees at stipulated rates to banks and other financial institu- 
tions for redeeming savings bonds; and funds for payment to the Post Office 
Department for services performed as issuing agent for savings stamps and for 
issuing savings bonds to the public in certain localities where other public facilities 
are not available. 

Departmental headquarters of the Bureau are in Washington where, in addition 
to general executive direction and bureauwide administration, transactions 
relating to all securities other than savings bonds are conducted or directed; 
offices concerned exclusively with transactions relating to savings bonds are 
located in Chicago, Ill, Parkersburg, W. Va., New York, N. Y., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In the interest of economy of operation, the New York office is being 
consolidated with the Cincinnati office at the beginning of the fiscal year and the 
future workload will be diverted to the Cincinnati office. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this supplemental is to permit the Bureau to reprogram its work 
for fiscal 1959 and to develop, at the beginning of the fiscal year, a financial plan 
and a work program that is more realistic in terms of currently known operating 
conditions and fund requirements. 

At the present time, the Congress has appropriated, Public Law 85-354, 
March 28, 1958, the amount of $44,500,000 for fiscal 1959. This amount is only 
$100,000 less than the amount requested by the Bureau when it appeared before 
the Congress last January. However, the basic work volume and estimates of 
operating costs that were used in that budget estimate had been developed over 
a year ago and are no longer valid. Certain cost factors not known or not fore- 
seeable at that time now confront the Bureau which, in the aggregate, total to 
an additional $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated. Whereas it was thought 
that we needed only $44,600,000 to fully process all the then estimated work vol- 
ume, it now appears abundantly clear that it will cost $46 million to process all 
work based on current volume estimates. 

Should it be necessary to develop a financial plan and a request for annual 
apportionment to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, as required by law, 
based on the $44,500,000 currently appropriated, it would be necessary to begin 
the year with a work program based on backlogging work, reducing service, and 
ns trained and efficient personnel. This could only have costly results 
to the Government in the long run and could not be considered prudent manage- 
ment of funds or effective administration. 

The additional funds herein requested would permit the development of a sound 
financial plan for the year envisioning the complete processing of all current work 
during the year and certain backlogged operations that regrettably have had to 
be carried over from fiscal 1958. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Most of these additional costs which directly bear on the need for additional 
funds at this time relate to increases in estimates of the workload which were 
discussed with this committee in April when the supplemental request for 1958 
funds was presented. Among these are: increased rede mption of savings bonds 
on which stipulated fees are paid to qualified paying agents; increased costs in 
the Federal Reserve banks acting in their capacity of fiscal agents of the Treasury; 
increased costs of processing other Treasury securities resulting from substantially 
heavier public debt financing which is anticipated in 1959. 
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On the whole, the regular costs of the Bureau’s operations have been reduced 
by reason of improved procedures and organizational changes. This is reflected 
in the estimated reduction in the number of employees on the roll in the original 
1959 budget. Continuing efforts will be made during the year to reduce operating 
costs. However, at this time, it is sincerely believed that the full $46 million will 
be needed to completely process all currently estimated work volume. 


Analysis of present revised estimate as compared with 1959 original submission 


1959 estimate original 1959 estimate revised 


Cost Percent Cost | Percent 


Administering the public debt: 
Bureau of the Public Debt: 
Operating expenses: 


Appropriation or estimate 



































Personal services os sends pasta aale | $10, 254, 000 23.0 | $10, 154, 000 22.1 
Other objects of expenditure. si lett os anche cialis 5, 573, 000 12.5 5, 823, 000 12.6 
Total, operating expenses......-...----- | 15,827,000! 35.5 | 15,977,000 34.7 
Reimbursements: . 
Fees paid to paying agents_._-........----- 10, 850, 000 24.3 11, 200, 000 | 24.4 
Services performed by Federal Reserve 
WN he ished. cl tucicca~ssepbbbee 10, 500, 000 23.6 11, 400, 000 2.8 
Post Office Department: 
Savings stamp and bond sales___.....-- 801, 000 1.8 801, 000 oe 
Penalty indicia mailings. -........-...-- 1, 150, 000 2.5 1, 150, 000 | 2.5 
Registered mailings. -._............--.--- 400, 000 0.9 400, 000 0.9 
Total, Post Office..........-.-.-..--. 2, 351, 000 5.2] 2,351,000 5.1 
Total reimbursements..............-- 1 a 23, 701, 000 53. 1 : 24, 951, 000, "54, 3 
Total, Bureau of the Public Debt....| 39, 528, 000° 88. 6 40, 928, 000 | 89.0 


United States Savings Bonds Division: 
Operating expenses: | 




















PRS DOU ONR ats on oss ecciind-éweds 3, 487, 565 7.8 3, 487, 565 | 7.6 
Other objects of expenditure... sustende 1, 584, 435 3.6 1, 584, 435 3.4 
Total, United States Savings Bonds 
DINE: cwrdicidcnchizeieidcdhicbliteke’ 5, 072, | 000 11.4 5, 072, 000 11.0 
Grand total appropriation or estimate.___| 44, 600, 000 | 100. 0 B “46, 000, 000 100.0 
Reduction. --.. scuentbaciadeaa Meee bode Ak. 2he Shin 
Present appropriation.................... 44, 500, 000 | | 100.0 | 46, 000, 000 100. 0 


SPECIFIC ITEMS OF INCREASE 


(1) Federal Reserve Bank service costs.—In the original 1959 budget estimate» 
an amount of $10,500,000 was requested for reimbursement to the Federal Reserve 
banks on an actual out-of-pocket expense basis for services performed as fiscal 
agents of the Treasury in processing of savings bonds and other Treasury securities 
in Government financing. The figure of $10,500,000 was a projection of what had 
been an estimated cost for such service during fiscal 1958. These costs, however, 
were sharply increased during fiscal year 1958 which necessitated a request to 
the Congress for supplemental funds for this item in the amount of $900,000. 

As was indicated in our appearance before you during April, the closest possible 
estimate indicates a requirement of $11,400,000. Information furnished by the 
banks during the month of January indicates that this increase in requirements 
is occasioned by salary increases approved for Federal Reserve bank employees 
and a number of other increases in costs including: the costs of handling a greater 
volume of savings bonds and other Treasury securities than was provided for in 
original program estimates; costs projected for the special handling of purchases 
of E and H bonds after January 1 by other than individual purchasers; and 
increased costs for maintaining dual records of paid paper bonds and the card 
bonds, which are necessary under separate procedures employed for each type of 
security. 

We are now simply projecting the 1958 cost into 1959 and are expecting the 
banks to absorb the additional volume and other possible increases in salaries or 
other costs through improved procedures or other possible savings developed 
jointly between the Treasury Department and the banks. 
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(2) Paying agents’ fees.—Qualified paying agents are reimbursed for redeeming 
series E savings bonds at the rate of 15 cents per bond for the first thousand 
pieces in a calendar quarter and 10 cents for each bond in excess of one thousand. 
The average rate paid approximates 12.5 cents per bond based on the experience 
of the past several years. 

Included in the original 1959 budget estimate was an item of $10,850,000 for 
payment of an estimated 86,800,000 pieces. Although this original estimate has 
been adjusted upward as we have progressed with the execution of the current 
year’s program, our best estimates at this time, based upon experience to date 
and recent analyses of pertinent trends by staff experts, now indicate that we 
have considerably underestimated the full potential load that we will actually 
have to handle. Our latest estimates now forecast an increase in redemptions 
subject to fee of 2,800,000 pieces over and above the estimates in the original 
1959 budget. This increase raises the total estimate from 86,800,000 to 89,600,000 
pieces and carries with it a corresponding increase in paying agents’ fees of $350,000 
over the original budgeted figure for this purpose. 

The following table reflects the most recent economic analysis on redemptions: 


Savings bond redemption volume 





| Original estimates|Currently revised 
as presented in 1959 estimate 





1959 budget (May 1958) 
(September 1957) 
IN i icaish 0b 6 pind niece ttcnins bare cbietenntiniaatiaiainen 95, 000, 000 97, 800, 000 
PP IEEND CIINe 00 TID. oc eicéccdbaddnubinscastyocanbatestauhebel 86, 800, 000 89, 600, 000 
Watimated ee requMOMMgteissicd cach ntinne dddnbecheniae SSO $10, 850, 000 $11, 200, 000 


(3) Increased cost of processing other Treasury securities—The original budget 
estimate for fiscal 1959 included an amount of $410,000 for reimbursement to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing for purchase of regular Treasury securities such 
as bonds, notes, certificates and bills. During fiscal 1958, as a result of heavy 
financing, including five bond issues, the amount required for such reimbursement 
is estimated to be approximately $635,000 before the fiscal year is completed. 
Based on the current needs and the projected unit rates our printing is estimated 
to cost us $660,000, which is $25,000 in excess of fiscal 1958 and $250,000 in excess 
of the budgeted figure for 1959. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Kilby, the Commissioner of the Public Debt is 
present and we will be glad to hear from him at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kitpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, first I would like to join the members of the committee 
in paying tribute to Mr. James. It has been my pleasure to appear 
before him as a witness during the past 7 years and I have found his 
questions stimulating and penetrating and I certainly join with the 
members of the committee in wishing him all health and happiness in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Kilby. 

Mr. Kitpy. We appeared before you exactly 11 weeks ago today, 
on April 2, to justify the supplemental for fiscal year 1958. The story 
which we told you at that time is substantially the same story as the 
one which we have to present with respect to the 1959 appropriation. 

The $1,500,000 that we find ourselves short for 1959 is made up 
broadly of about $900,000 of additional money to reimburse the 
Federal Reserve banks for their out-of-pocket expenses, $350,000 
for paying agents’ fees and about $250,000 for the additional printing 
of marketable securities required in connection with the heavier 
financing schedule with which we are faced in the year ahead. 
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That, in essence, is our presentation, Mr. Chairman, and I would be 
very happy to answer any questions. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Mr. Gary. The $900,000 will be paid directly to the banks? 

Mr. Kiusy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. That is being paid in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made with the banks for handling the bonds? 

Mr. Kixsy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. The reason for the additional amount is because you 
have had more redemptions than you estimated, is that correct? 

Mr. Kizpy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, although the redemp- 
tions which are directly reflected i in the $350,000 of fees are only one 
of the items of additional expense as far as the fiscal agency work of 
the Federal Reserve banks is concerned. The Federal Reserve banks, 
as you know, operate for us on an out-of-pocket basis and the work 
which they do covers the whole field of Government financing. In 
other words, they handle these large market operations for us and 
they take subscriptions, report them to us, make allotments on the 
basis which the Secretary determines, deliver the securities and con- 
duct transactions in them over the life of the issues. 

So, in addition to the savings-bond work which they do for us, 
there is a very substantial amount of work in connection with the 
large marketable issues. 


PAYING AGENTS’ FEES 


Mr. Gary. The $350,000 item for fees is then due entirely to the 
amounts to be paid to the banks which handle redemptions; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kixtpy. That is paid to the authorized paying agents. 

Mr. Gary. Those fees are due entirely to the increased number of 
redemptions? 

Mr. Kitsy. That is correct, and we have no control whatever over 
the number of pieces redeemed. Our original 1959 estimate con- 
templated 86,800,000 pieces for an amount of $10,850,000. Our 
revised estimate projects 89,600,000 pieces, or 2,800,000 pieces more 
than our original estimate and an amount, at the rate of 12.5 cents 
per piece, of $11,200,000 for the fees. This contrasts with the amount 
of $11,532,000 which was the cost of fees in fiscal year 1958. 

We have gotten that figure firmed up since we were here last and 
the final total number of pieces subject to fee which were redeemed 
in fiscal year 1958 came to 92,456,000 pieces. 


TREND IN SAVINGS-BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Mr. Gary. What is the trend on redemptions of bonds? Is the 
number increasing or is there a slacking off some? 

Mr. Kizey. I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that they have been 
slacking off somewhat since the first of the calendar year and they 
are going back to a more normal pattern. This increased flurry of 
redemptions which brought the total paid for from the fiscal year 1958 
appropriation up to almost 92,500,000 pieces, which was an un- 
seasonably high figure, has seemed to have subsided. I would say 
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that the estimate of 89,600,000 pieces which we now have for 1959 
appears to be a pretty realistic one. 

Mr. Gary. What do you attribute that increase to, Mr. Kilby? 

Mr. Kixsy. You will recall that we had one special situation which 
involved the redemption of 1,600,000 pieces by the trustees of some 
large employee savings plans who felt that their members should have 
an opportunity to exchange the 3-percent bonds, which had_ been 
bought within the last couple of years, for the new 3%-percent bonds, 
because there was mathematically some slight advantage, even though 
it might have only been a few cents in some cases, in making that 
exchange. That represented a substantial part of the temporary 
increase which we experienced last year. 

Other than that, we think that redemptions were increased some- 
what, perhaps by reason of the recession, and the general tendency or 


the disposition to redeem savings bonds as against other liquid assets 
which people held. 


INTEREST RATES AND MATURITY DATES, SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. Gary. The 10-year bonds paid 3 percent? 

Mr. Kitpy. Three percent if held to maturity; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Is that compounded? 

Mr. Kirsy. Yes, sir; that is compounded semiannually. 

If 1 might interrupt just a moment, Mr. Chairman, and go back—— 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipy. The 10-year bond actually carried a rate of about 
2.9 percent, compounded semiannually. Then in 1952, we increased 
the rate to 3 percent by reducing the maturity to 9 years and 8 months. 

Then in February of 1957, Congress enacted a law which permitted 
the Secretary of the Treasury to further increase the attractiveness 
of the bonds to a 3%-percent rate, compounded semiannually, which 
was accomplished by reducing the length of the bond to 8 years and 
11 months. 

In other words, over the whole life of the program, we have sold 
bonds at $75 and they matured at $100. 

We have regulated the interest return through shortening the term 
of the bond. 

Mr. Gary. Some years ago, to prevent the necessity of redemption 
at the due date of the bond, Congress authorized the extension of the 
payment of the interest on the bonds that were held after maturity. 
However, that interest is at 3 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. Kiisy. Yes, sir. That is a 3-percent extension rate for an 
additional 10 years. That became effective on May 1, 1952. 

An amazingly large number of people elected to continue to hold 
their bonds and automatically earn additional interest on them. I 
believe that of the bonds that have matured and gone into the extended 
maturity period since 1951, about 60 percent are still outstanding and 
earning interest. 

Mr. Gary. But those bonds still only earn 3 percent? 

Mr. Kiuisy. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. The owners of those bonds can, at the present time, 
redeem them and collect the interest to date and then reinvest that 
money in 3%-perecent bonds? 

Mr. Kitpy. Yes, sir; that is true. 
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I might say, as to the 3% percent bonds, no extension privilege has 
been announced by the Treasury. The matter will be considered as 
they approach their first maturity, but as of now there has been no 
commitment to extend them. 

Mr. Gary. On the 3 percent bonds, is that compounded after the 
maturity date? 

Mr. Krispy. Yes, sir; that is a compounded rate after maturity. 

Mr. Gary. Six months? 

Mr. Kixpy. Yes, sir; each 6 months. 


REFINANCING ACTIVITIES, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Gary. The other expenses other than payments to the Federal 
Reserve bank, and over and above those for redemptions, relate to 
refinancing activities and you have considerable refinancing to do this 
year? 

Mr. Kiipy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We have a very 
heavy year ahead of us. 

Mr. Gary. How much of the Federal debt do you have to refinance 
during fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Kiisy. I would be glad to put that figure in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I believe it is somewhere in the neighborhood of $80 billion of the 
debt which comes due within the calendar year. 

In addition, of course, we are going to have to raise some new money 
over and above the‘refunding. The latest figures which I heard on 
deficits were approximately $3 billion for this fiscal year and perhaps 
as much as eight to ten billion for fiscal year 1959. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

__The volume of refunding presently expected for the fiscal year 1959 is about 
$70 billion. 

Mr. Gary. The other $250,000 item is for that? 

Mr. Kitsy. For printing the securities which will be used in that 
large program. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield? 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Canrisxip. Mr. Kilby, under the 1958 Appropriation Act, the 
Treasury had transfer authority. As I understand it, the appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1958 was $45,900,000 and through a combination of 
transfers the Bureau of the Public Debt is receiving $46,946,000; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Kixsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. Under the 1959 Appropriation Act, you have no 
transfer authority? 

Mr. Kitsy. No, sir. 

Mr. CanFiE_p. Is this one of the reasons why you are here at this 
time? 

Mr. Kiusy. Mr. Canfield, last year was an extremely frustrating 
and difficult year for us by virtue of our not being able to plan for an 
orderly conduct of our operations because of the lack of money. 
We felt that, if we could present this need and if the money could be 
made available to us so that at the beginning of the fiscal year we 
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could plan our work accordingly, we could do a much more effective 
job. e would expect to sich up all of the work which is presently 
acklogged by reason of our 1958 situation and go through the year 

and end up the fiscal year 1959 on June 30, 1959, in a current situation. 

Mr. Gary. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CanFiexp. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. Even with this amount you will still have $946,000 less 
for fiscal year 1959 than you had available for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Kuupy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK EMPLOYEES’ SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Kilby, can you tell us in percentage figures 
what increases Federal Reserve bank employees have obtained this 
year? 

[ note in your justification you refer to the January report. 

Mr. Downin. In that we were referring to the letter we wrote in 
December, Mr. Canfield, to which we received replies from the banks 
inJanuary. It was not addressed specifically to the increase in salaries 
of the banks. It was an aggregate increased cost. 

Mr. CanrreLp. But the amount you are asking for now in the way 
of a supplemental includes salary increases? 

Mr. Downtz. It does. 

Mr. CanFieLtp. Approved for Federal Reserve bank employees? 

Mr. Downtn. Yes. 

Mr. Kitsy. I would think those increases in the past year might 
be in the neighborhood of 7 or 8 percent, Mr. Canfield. You may 
remember that in my earlier appearance I pointed out that since 1951, 
over a period of 7 years, there was an average increase of about 50.6 
percent, which is quite a substantial increase, and an additional burden 
on this appropriation. 

Mr. CanFie_p. When the Federal Reserve bank employees receive 
increases, they are not accorded them through act of Congress. They 
are increased through what procedures? 

Mr. Kixsy. By actions of the respective Federal Reserve banks. 
I understand that the banks are more or less constantly surveying 
the local labor situation and they attempt to make adjustments for 
their own personnel which are comparable to the salaries received by 
other people of comparable skills in the locality. 

Mr. Canrietp. One other question, Mr. Kilby, and this bears on 
the section of your Bureau which embraces the Savings Bonds Division, 


SAVINGS-STAMPS SALES PROGRAM 


I note that this division is endeavoring to boost its savings-stamp 
sales among the children of our country. Is there a major effort being 
instituted in that direction and do you anticipate wholesome results? 

Mr. Kiisy. There seems to be a very general feeling in the Treas- 
ury that it is a worthwhile project to attempt to stimulate the stamp 
program and to encourage schoolchildren to participate in the program. 

In this meeting yesterday, at which the Lone Ranger was present, 
that is one of a number of things which they hope to do in that direc- 
tion and they feel that they should get some rather substantial 
results. This is not a large program at all, in terms of dollars and 
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cents, because the stamps sold only run around $18 million a year, or 
about $1.5 million a month. There is not a lot of money involved, 
but they feel that the effect on the youth of our Nation in stimulating 
thrift is a very important program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Steed? 

Mr. Streep. No questions. 


REDEMPTIONS SUBJECT TO FEE 


Mr. Gary. Will you bring up to date for the record the table of 
redemptions subject to fee appearing at page 17 of the urgent defi- 
ciency hearings of 1958? 

Mr. Kinsy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have that table with me and it shows the final figures for both 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Gary. We will insert that table in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Redemptions subject to fee 














FISCAL 1957 FISCAL 1958 
Pieces Pieces 
BR AOU ecicw no nwccnn 15 O00 COOL BEE LOO! oon c4> ade cama 8, 215, 956 
_ ee Soca , bE ETI = acto cce a eo oteee 8, 042, 860 
pe seen sito ol like 7) G0s; vorreane. 20255 3024. 0010292 7, 601, 771 
Subtotal Subtotal 
($2,792,416)___.. 22, 490, 595 ($2,959,515) -__-_- 23, 860, 587 
iB iomp ie Bu. sare Jez’. "7, 662, 800| July___-.__-- 22-22 LL 9, 189, 125 
cle dae Sis. < 7; O26, 2404 Pmoust. esos. fe 8, 683, 120 
eC en ee ee 6, 891, 663 |. September............... 7, 523, 150 
Subtotal Subtotal 
($2,795,714) __--- 22, 481, 212 ($3,116,505) . __-- 25, 395, 395 
a me i eee a 7, 499, 959 
a 6, 768; Go| November... <2... 6, 589, 550 
Papeete Bis) receiver... =... Fe, eee 
Subtotal Subtotal 
($2,702,248)_____ 21, 606, 491 (62.720 024) cccau 21, 624, 955 
9-month total__....._..... 66, 578, 298 | 9-month total_._..._._._- 70, 880; 937 
January 1957_..--------- 8, 413, 252| January 1958___________- 8, 043, 245 
J > sow 4; CELg EE) RODLUREY . on ckecendc canes 6, 612, 413 
RS ee 7, 570, 650 | March. __._..--- re _. 6,920, 017 
Subtotal Subtotal 
663.001,177) 2... 28,311,727 ($2,726,942) ____- 21, 575, 675 
Grand total Grand total 
($11,191,555)____ 89, 890, 025 ($11,531,986) ____ 92, 456, 612 


Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Kitsy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members. 
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BuREAU oF CusTOMS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. Next we have the Bureau of Customs. The appropria- 
tions for the Bureau for 1958 were $48 million; the appropriation in 
1959 is $48 million; as a supplement there is an estimate of $150,000 
which will bring the proposed total for 1959 to $48,150,000. 

We will insert pages 15, 16, and 17 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED EsTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Customs, 1959 


1. Present appropriation or estimate-_-_-.......--.-.------------ $48, 000, 000 
2.3Additional amounts, available_._-~. .- . .<.......-.-.----~.<s5 9, 106, 000 
3 Total aniowht availatee: —.... 22h ssl Sens diedeswanh 57, 106, 000 
4, Anportion Mente so. tbc -baisnne ldo hee ddan eed 
5. Total apportionments and TesdIVES ... .  swawsvawevaceunwevewsne dae 
6. Obligations: 

Advanced procurement in fiscal year 1958 (estimated) -_ ~~ 340, 000 


Ist quarter (estimated) 
2d quarter (estimated) 
3d quarter (estimated) 
4th quarter (estimated) 


Sidi de hte iad gl aha he we SOE bets 14, 566, 615 
sb a 14, 405, 200 

nr nccesasences ee 
iliac 14, 131, 605 


7. Total estimated: obligations... 222520. st 2 ee ee Ce 57, 256, 000 
8. Lees total aniournt availeble =. a. 2232'S Ue Sa Ae eae 57, 106, 000 
9, Estimated supplemental required ____----.--.-------- 150, 000 
10. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget_-_-----_--- 150, 000 
11. Date needed: For obligation, July 1, 1958; for expenditure, July 
23, 1958. 

12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: In budget Revised 
In current fisear year... 6°25. SS See 8 ee ee 143, 100 
In next isdel Yeast scsi edt ced eis Se) ene 6, 900 
After next fiscal yea? sai nsadanni~commorn> 4) eumnete=@ achhacebneds 
RO ak in induce cehnbkbannsdsee deGeuee. 46deaaueeee 150, 000 


13. Actual obligations last 3 months: None, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The salary rates of certain types of employees in trades, crafts, and manual 
labor occupations are established by local wage boards in conformity with the 
wages of comparable private employment in the community. The determina- 
tions of these wage boards are binding upon agencies having such employees in 
those areas. 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This supplemental covers a number of wage adjustments which have been made 
since the submission of the 1959 budget. 


Increase in |Cost per year) Number of 

















Location hourly rate per man employees | Annusl cost 
covered 

cts. citi ndcspbanbbpeamnierirecntqucutat | $0. 13 $271 5 $1, 350 
itinerant tsiciasiniviaiarineicredirddenaemnat nen -10 208 6 1, 248 
; tT 229 | 12 2, 748 
Baltimore ....-..------------------------------ { 13 270 | 13 3, 510 
iit inti: Sapciciiginoedusdunmidalaianiliie -15 312 | 2 | 324 
— : | my 229 | 5 | 1,145 
Seattle .....--------a--------n2n----eonneoenene { 09 187 1 | 187 
FRI T ic cnn n ce nacccccces wsanecteccensene | -08 | 166 2 | 332 
; . | 15 312 12 | 3, 744 
Philadelphia. ..---------------.---------------- { i 291 20 5, 820 
a iit aes ca seen dhie dalasiasiai en eichte-ietasitinieatdiiiedien ow 270 1 | 270 
EE Da ctadteecidodctdncnccewsceuine -ll 229 2 | 458 
‘ ‘ 13 270 1 270 
SE SI i dct enmenctlignahine i "12 250 1 | 250) 
i es en eualnode 08 166 2 | 332 
inthis neh keep smdmecaiaten 08 166 2 332 
ening pidcenetednnsensenbicuerecsenees 11 229 3 687 
ad ciatihs in cataepliineinnagip wehetlno niscndndemnivioieindoes 14 291 5 | 1, 455 
i pce etateenannescewnecesresineeene .13 270 400 | 108, 143 
arin reer eiing keane .07 146 5 730 
ti ah pecs sing asda inienignin sini odhiensstiecsintperneain .10 208 30 6, 240 
Total permanent full-time employment. .}..............|..............].......-.....- 139, 875 
A dicindndncnguneinecconeconmtinenad Lane penonnipentbasmeinndiasbuieibeenatd | 540 
Dd 5 a2, Jntcuccccteneenishunns tndbblinaeenendltebetietd mgkdee En ieainakicnaads | 455 
OTNPMRINNE cas hc ibencateccudtic aes) ere eee | 9, 130 
SIN 2 inci cahd nkinncnpaitcehetiamgndbienaedncamnat | dbesaiiaanalital | 530 150, 000 


Customs workload continues to increase. In 1959, even with the same appro- 
priation as was available in 1958, the absorption of additional retirement con- 
tributions and normal personnel cost increases will mean that Customs must 
operate with nearly 100 less man-years of employment. This supplemental will 
permit the retention of the employment level proposed in the President’s budget 
and approved by the Congress. The absorption of these costs would mean the 
loss of an additional 30 man-years of employment to customs, 

This supplemental will be applied by activity as follows: 


Activity No. 1. Assessment and collection of duties, taxes, and fees__._. $73, 410 
Activity No. 2. Appraisal of imported merchandise__-_-._-_-_-_- rel eS... eee 
Activity No. 5 —- and identification of merchandise for tariff 
MUORnc on catecess. ccsaedcctdbewes sce csaneewtsamuaans 1, 450 
Activity No. 6. Exec ibve COI. aout enchsnciistatin ciemaieaiad 300 
MN tsi acca as vrs es a Naamua aaa sail a re a na 150, 000 


Mr. Gary. We have with us this morning Commissioner Kelly of 
the Bureau of Customs and we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Kelly. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Keuiy. Mr. Chairman, before we make our presentation I 
would like to pay a tribute to Congressman Ben James, who was my 
Congressman for many years. He was not only a great Congressman 
for his district but a great Congressman for the United States. I 
would be very happy to make this tribute at this time. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. We all agree with 
you, I assure you. 

Mr. Kextiy. Mr. Chairman, I am here to present a supplemental 
appropriation request for the Bureau of Customs for fiscal year 1959, 
amounting to $150,000. The reason for making this request is to 
recover a wage board increase quite general throughout the country. 
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Our workload has increased approximately 6 percent in this fiscal 
year 1958 and there is every evidence it will continue to increase during 
fiscal year 1959. There is every evidence that it will increase at least 
the same amount and we think even a greater amount. 

I just visited the port of Seattle and also the port of Los Angeles 
and in each of those two areas the increase was over 10 percent at the 
present time over the corresponding period last year. We also have 
a problem coming up of handling jet planes which will be in service 
by the end of this year. 

We also have the St. Lawrence seaway which will open up in 1959, 
and our whole business in general will increase. It is startling to me 
how many people are going abroad. 

I bought a few geraniums last Saturday at a modest country stand. 
The lady who sold them to me and her daughter are going to fly to 
Germany next month. They have never flown before and never been 
abroad. That is typical of the whole country and the whole country 
seems to be going abroad. We have to handle them when they come 
in and the reason we need this increase is so that we will not have to 
reduce our force and so that we can handle satisfactorily the increase 
in travel and also in trade. 

The $48 million for fiscal 1959 that you gentlemen appropriated for 
us, or recommended for appropriation, is the same as the preceding 
year, but with increased personnel costs, it will give us 94 less men than 
the current year. 

As I stated, we can handle our job quite well with an appropriation 
of $48 million, but if we are forced to absorb this $150,000 it will mean 
a further decrease of 30 men which, again, will cause us to reduce our 
services by that number of people. 

I am making this request for the supplemental appropriation for the 
Bureau of Customs and I will be very happy to answer any questions 
regarding our work or workload. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Gary. On page 15 of the justifications, additional amounts 
available are shown at $9,106,000. The budget for 1959 at page 799 
shows these items at $9,650,000. 

What is the reason for the reduction? 

Mr. Garcueti. That was a decrease in our estimated reimburs- 
ables, primarily in overtime. We brought it up to date as best we 
could at this time and our reimbursables are running slightly under 
the estimates. We have adjusted the 1959 estimate accordingly. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR ADVANCED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Gary. How much of the $340,000 estimated to be obligated 
in 1958 for advance procurement has in fact been obligated? 

Mr. Gatcneti. Mr. Chairman, I cannot say exactly how much 
has been obligated to date, but we have issued authorizations to 
obligate, and they will be obligated before the end of the year. We 
had authority for $150,000 in equipment and we have issued author- 
izations up to $145,000. 

_ On the supplies side, we had $180,000, and we have issued author- 
izations to approximately $105,000. 


27544—58———2 
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EFFECT OF INCREASE ON EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Mr. Gary. The wage-board adjustments, which are the indicated 
bases for this supplemental, appear to include two employees in the 
District of Columbia. Of the cost increase, these 2 account for $520. 

On what basis is $300 of that ascribed to activity No. 6, “Executive 
direction’’? 

Mr. GatcHetu. One of those employees is on the collector’s force 
at Baltimore and is, therefore, in activity No. 1, the “Assessment and 
collection of duties, taxes, and fees.”’ 

The other one, the $270 man, is on the rolls of the Bureau here in 
Washington and we get to $: 300 by adding his proportionate share of 
the additional items, such as the 261st day, group insurance and 
retirement contributions. 

There is but one of those men in activity No. 6. The other one is 
in activity No. 1. 


NECESSITY FOR SUPPLEMENTAL AT THIS TIME 


Mr. Gary. Why is this item necessary now when there will obvi- 
ously be a further increase required for classified employees pay? 

Mr. GatcHE t. Sir, I can say only that we are under instructions 
from the Department and the Bureau of the Budget to submit this 
estimate at this time. 


INCREASES IN CUSTOMS WORKLOAD 


Mr. CANFIEL p. Commissioner, it is interesting to hear your state- 
ment that it is almost startling the number of people that are traveling 
and so many of them going abroad these days. 

You accompany that statement by figures showing an increased 
workload and in numerous important port areas. 

Would you say that these are signs of a general betterment in 
conditions in our country today, economic conditions? 

Mr. Ketty. There is no recession in our business, Mr. Canfield. I 
would say that universally I do not know of any district that does not 
have an increase of some size. These which I mentioned are two on 
the heavy side and I just happened to be there. I would say that in 
every district there is some increase and at least 6 percent in 1959 
over 1958. 

I would estimate that it would be between 6 and 10 percent. That 
is not only an increase in collections but an increase in activities, 
invoices, paperwork, people traveling, and so forth, in all of our 
activities. 

Mr. CanFre_p. When you say further that you are operating in 
fiscal 1959 with 94 fewer employ ees and if you do not get this $150,000 
additional you will be operating with another deficit of 30 employees 
in 1959, does that mean in any sense that essential obligations of the 
Customs Department will be lessened? 

Mr. Keutuy. No, sir; but there will be some increase liquidation and 
other backlogs. 

Mr. CanFietp. You will suffer? 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes. We will definitely slip back and we will also 
process people a little slower. It is again the straw on the donkey’s 
back. You do less and less. It will not be measurable, but there will 
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be less work done. You cannot continually handle more business 
with less and less people. You will not be able to put your finger at 
any particular point but there will be less work done. 

Mr. Canrrietp. And perhaps less revenue? 

Mr: Ketty. It could very well be. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 


Unirep States Secret SERVICE 
SALARY AND EXPENSES, WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “‘White House Police.’ The appro- 
priation for 1958 was $865,000. The appropriation for 1959 is 
$865,000. The supplemental estimate is $54,000, making a proposed 
total for 1959 of $919,000. 

We will insert pages 19 and 20 of the justifications at this point 
in the record. 

(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, White House Police 








1.. Present apprupertin Gr Gleeme: on Sooo eek rece $865, 000 
4. POCORN GIGOUNTE SVELAINE. < 3. og oo ice cn tgenewonnopeenaphueusneeeee 
3. Total Amount Avadishlesz Ji 2.11 asi cncsehl winl il ads. 865, 000 
&, ‘EGCG CORIIGROR DONO ok ne denne orn shehedaaene 919, 000 
5. “end otal: auaurt Gvairewee 2. ans os cose ba -8se eee 865, 000 
6. Estimated supplemental required_...........-.-------- 54, 000 
7. Date needed: For obligation, July 1, 1958; for expenditure, 
Aug. 1, 1958. 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget Revised 
In Gurremé Tedd: wear (1G0G ok oe win cba ~ tec cmencss $52, 000 
In newt Sisal WOR id 2 hc retinas cuca neiel A ini ewe E 2, 000 
After n@xt IGGL, YORE. .n6<b cd pn e*nend rants s<neeines. tact eee 
Bt bi Bi Se, Sa ee, A, Se SE 54, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The White House Police force is responsible for the protection of the Executive 
Mansion and Grounds and is closely allied with the personal protection of the 
President. and his family while in residence which requires continual and close 
Sen with the Secret Service personnel assigned to personal protective 

uties. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 

Request is made for additional White House police to extend protection to files 
and those offices in the Executive Office Building occupied by members of the 
White House staff. 


Mr. Gary. We have with us Chief Baughman this morning, and 
we will be very glad to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chief BaucumMaANn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are requesting the amount of $54,000 to hire 11 additional White 
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House Police officers to protect the files and offices occupied by mem- 
bers of the White House staff in the Executive Office Building. 
These 11 men will cover three posts in that building. Actually 
there will be 3 men working during the day, 2 in the evening, and 
2 in the late shift, a total of 7. In addition, we need 4 men for relief 
because these posts will be occupied 7 days a week on a 24-hour basis. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Gary. Why did you not foresee this in your regular appro- 
priation? 

Chief BaucuMan. This developed in the last couple of months. 

Mr. Gary. What caused this to develop? 

Chief BaucHMAN. Some of the officials of the White House staff 
have been in the Executive Office Building for a number of years, 
but just recently they took three-fourths of one floor and consolidated 
all the offices. 

Of course, these members of the White House staff are in the 
Executive Office Building because of lack of space in the White House 
where, normally, they would have this type of protection. 


WHITE HOUSE STAFF IN EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. Gary. In other words, part of the White House staff has been 
moved from the White House to the Executive Offices? 

Chief BauauMAN, Yes, a few, but, as I said, some of these officials 
have been over there for a number of years, but they have been scat- 
tered around the building, and now they are in 1 section on 1 floor. 

Mr. Gary. Now you have them in one section, and you have the 
files and records in that section? 

Chief BavucuMman. Yes; that is correct. 


BUILDING GUARDS ALREADY PRESENT 


Mr. Gary. Is not that building protected by the GSA? 

Chief BAuGHMAN. Yes; there are GSA guards there. 

Mr. Gary. Why do you need the police there in addition to the 
guard? 

Chief BAucuMAN. The request was made of us to assign police 
officers there, and the officials who made the request stated they 
wanted the highest quality officers there, and that is why they wanted 
White House Police officers. Of course, I pointed out at that time 
that we didn’t have the funds to hire this number of men and we 
would have to request the supplemental. 


NUMBER OF WHITE HOUSE EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


Mr. Gary. How many employees of the Executive Office, and par- 
ticularly of the White House and special-projects staff, are now housed 
in the building? 

Chief BaucuMan. There are 85 full-time employees, plus additional 
part-time consultants. It might interest you to know that the rank- 
ing senior members of the White House staff are the Honorable Clar- 
ence B. Randall, Hon. John S. Bragdon, Hon. Rocco Siciliano, Hon. 
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John Stambaugh, Hon. James Killian, Hon. Clarence Francis, and 
Hon. Meyer Kestnbaum. 

Mr. Gary. How many employees have been in this building for 
each of the past 3 years? Do you have those records? 

Chief Baucuman. No. I would say the majority there have been 
there for the past 3 years. 

Mr. Gary. Of course, Dr. Killian is new. 

Chief BaucuMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Can you get us that information and insert it in the 
record? 

Chief Baucuman. Of these particular men? 

Mr. Gary. No. We would like to know the number of the 
employees there now and, by comparison, we would like to have the 
number housed in the building for each of the past 3 years. 

Chief Baueuman. Allright. I will obtain that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In checking with officials of the White House staff, they stated it was difficult to 
give exact figures for the years 1955, 1956, and 1957 because the employees were 
scattered all over the building and were not in the contiguous space. They gave 


the following number in the building for the requested years, explaining that the 
numbers varied from time to time based on projects being accomplished: 


1955 iUeiGs ‘ Muss 49 
1956 - : . > “ aedal o= & 143 
1957 - ba wheted oe 90 
1958 (in the recently established contiguous area) - - - - - 5+ tg 88 


1 Large number due to Nelson Rockefeller Foundation project. 


Mr. CANFIELD. You tell us these 11 new men are to be guards for 
files and offices in the old State Department Building? 

Chief BaucumMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Canrrevp. And they will be under the White House Police 
force? 

Chief BaucHMAN. Yes. 


PROPOSAL IS NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. CanFie.p. Is this a new departure, in the sense that it is a 
new responsibility for the White House Police? 

Chief BaucuMman. The basic statute of the White House Police 
reads: 

To protect the Executive Mansion and Grounds and other such duties as 
prescribed by the Chief of the Secret Service. 

In the past, we have always confined those men to the White House 
to protect the mansion, and, of course, to cooperate with the Secret 
Service in the protection of the President and his family. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In a sense, is that a new assignment in that, now, 
White House Police will be called upon to protect files in the old 
State Department Building? 

Chief BAuGHMAN. Yes; these are new duties. However, I should 
explain that I understand that when, and while I was not here at the 
time, President Roosevelt was in office, some White House Police 
officers did accompany him te Hyde Park and perform official duties 
there. 

Mr. CanrFisLp. Protecting files? 

Chief Baucuman. No; they had posts in and around the grounds. 
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COMPARISON OF PAY, GSA GUARDS AND WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


Mr. CanrieLtp. There are GSA guards for files and offices in the 
old State Department Building today? 

Chief BaucuMan. I know that GSA has guards there. I do not 
know the extent of their protection. 

Mr. Canrietp. Do you know what civil-service grades they have, 
and what their salaries are, on the average? 

Chief Baucuman. A GSA guard is in grade 3. That has a starting 
salary of $3,175. 

Mr. Canrretp. What about a White House Police? 

Chief Bauguman. A White House policeman would be in what we 
call class 3 at $4,700. 

Mr. Canrrexp. There is almost a $1,600 difference, almost 50 per- 
cent more in the pay of these guards because they have the label of 
the White House attached to them. 


NUMBER OF WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


How many White House policemen do you now have in toto? 

Chief BAugHMAN. 143 on the rolls and 10 vacancies. To overcome 
those 10 vacancies we work the men overtime to cover all of the posts 
that are necessary at the White House. 

We expect within a very short time to finish our full field investiga- 
tions of applicants for these 10 vacancies, but there has been a delay in 
Secret Service as we have been short of help, and we could not com- 
plete the investigations promptly. 


PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Canrie_p. Their prime functions under the law, of course, is the 
protection of the President and his family? 

Chief BAucuMan. The law does not read that the White House 
Police protect the President. It states: ‘“To protect the Executive 
Mansion and grounds.” However, regardless of that they are there to 
help, cooperate, and assist the Secret Service in the protection of the 
President. 

As a matter of fact, you will recall in the shooting in 1950, when an 
attempt was made on President Truman, a White House Police officer 
was killed and two were injured, so they are just as much on duty in 
protecting the President as the Secret Service agents. 

Mr. Canrigevp. That is right. 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED NEW POLICE POSTS 


Mr. Gary. Where is this building in which you will put these men? 

Chief BaucuMAN. It is the old State Building between 17th Street 
and West Executive Avenue, right across from the White House. 

Mr. Gary. Across from the White House? 

Chief Baucuman. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. It is not within the White House grounds proper? 

Chief BAveumMan. No. To qualify my previous remarks, we do 
have a White House Police officer in that building at one post, and 
he is outside of what we call the mail room. It is also a check point, 
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this man clears anyone going back and forth between the Executive 
Office Building and the White House. 

Mr. CanrrE.p. Is this the building where the President has his 
press conferences? 

Chief BauacHMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. When the President goes there for his press conferences, 
however, he is accompanied by the Secret Service and he is guarded 
at that time by the Secret Service rather than the White House Police, 
is he not? 

Chief BAuauMaAN. Yes, except at those press conferences we have 
approximately 5 or 6 White House Police officers assigned outside of 
the press conference room. 

Mr. Gary. Which you bring over from the White House? 

Chief BaucuMan. From the White House on a temporary basis. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRET SERVICE 


Mr. Canrie_p. Chief, Senator Payne of Maine made some remarks 
on the floor of the Senate on June 13. I read therefrom briefly: 


The fact that the Vice President and United States relations with Latin 
America are still whole is due in sole measure to the calmly deliberate actions of 
a handful of Americans, namely, the Secret Service agents who accompanied the 
Vice President throughout his tour. It is amazing enough that six Secret Service 
agents were able to fend off an aroused and fanatic mob of several hundred, but 
it is almost incredible to find that they did so without the use of weapons or 
unnecessary physical force. One can only surmise the effect of world opinion 
on United States prestige had one of the Secret Service agents lost his control 
and wounded or killed a Peruvian or Venezuelan citizen. The Vice President, 
himself, most eloquently deseribed the conduct and value of the Secret Service 
work in a recent address to the National Press Club, in which he said: 

“The greatest credit goes not to me, not to the members of our party, but to 
the Secret Service, who showed tremendous restraint, who took a great deal of 
abuse, and who handled themselves magnificently.” 


That is a great tribute, Chief, to you and the United States Secret 
Service, which you head. 


PROTECTION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


This statement prompts me to ask this question: Are you man- 
dated by law to protect the Vice President at home or abroad? 

Chief BaucuMan. The law reads that we protect the Vice President 
at his request, and normally that means we might have 1, 2, or 3 agents 
with him, say, around the Capitol or on his visits to various affairs or 
at hotels at night; or when he goes out of town the local office will sup- 
plement protection. 

However, when he goes out of the country, particularly visiting 
several countries at one time, we do augment the regular detail as- 
signed to him because additional agents have to go in advance to these 
various countries to make security arrangements prior to his arrival. 

I certainly appreciate those nice remarks of Senator Payne. I feel 
very humble. 

Things were very serious there at one time and I am glad the agents 
did a good job. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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POSITION CLASSIFICATION OF CHIEF 


Mr. Srteminski. Who sets your rating, your salary classification, 
‘Chief? 

Chief BAucHMAN. Mine or that of the Secret Service? 

Mr. Sreminski. Yours as Chief. 

Chief Baucuman. The Civil Service Commission. The Secretary 
of the Treasury sets it, and it is approved by the Civil Service. 

Mr. Steminsxkt. Does the Secretary of the Treasury have any law 
by which to adjust your compensation or is there any standard which 
is official for him to be guided by? 

Chief Baucuman. I don’t know of any. You see, I am under 
civil service. Others might be in the same type of work, a Presidential 
appointee, and I know the salary is higher. 

Mr. Steminsxki. What, in the last 10 years, has been done in the 
way of adjustments for the Chief of the Secret Service? 

Chief BaucuMAN. I was a grade 15 about 10 years ago. Now I 
am grade 17. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. This is a very difficult question for you to answer, 
but do you think proper adj ustments have been made in your com- 
pensation in the light of w eeu. conditions and mounting tensions, and 
the travel of our President and other high officials to foreign countries 
to modify those conditions? 

Chief BaucumMan. I might have some personal opinions, Mr. 
Sieminski, but, after all, these trips are made as a matter of policy, and 
they are set up by other officials of the Government, whether State 
Department or White House, and the Secret Service would have no 
control over them. 

Mr. Sreminski. We are being asked to meet at a summit confer- 
ence and the leader of the Russians has asked America to prove that 
she wants it. It looks as if in the future, whenever we meet with 
leaders of the world, there will be tension; some have said it will be so 
for the next 50 years. I hope the Secretary of the Treasury is cog- 
nizant of the increased responsibility that your Service is taking in 
protecting the life, not only of the President, but of the Vice President 
and other members of our policy echelons. 

Might I ask, Chief, when a Cabinet official goes abroad, who protects 
him? 

Chief Baucuman. No one so far as I know. Usually a State 
security agent will accompany the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sreminski. Suppose the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, went 
to Central America as Secretary of State rather than the Vice Presi- 
dent. What protection would he have had on this trip? 

Chief BaucuMan. State Department agents. How many I do 
not know. 

Mr. Sreminskri. When the Vice President or a high official of the 
Government visits a foreign country does our Embassy offer you 
collateral aid and protection? 

Chief Bauauman. Yes. At the Embassies they have Marines. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. Are they in uniform or are they allowed to go in 
plain clothes? 

Chief Bauaguman. Usually in uniform. Yet on other occasions 
they have been in plain clothes when the President has been there. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. Can the Secretary of State ask that additional 
Marine help, in civilian clothes, journey to a foreign country as civilian 
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visitors to stand by should further Secret Service aid from them be 
needed? Is that within the law? 

Chief Baucuman. I don’t know what the procedure would be. 

Mr. Steminskr. When we had a shooting on the House floor, imme- 
diately there was a cry to man the galleries with policemen. I 
mentioned then that we could have all we needed if we kept them in 
plain clothes, but the people of America do not want to see badges 
or any overt pressure-bearing manifestation of authority in the gallery. 
It would prejudice our legislative process. 

It seems perhaps our problem is the same abroad. We do not 
want to offend citizens of any country; we do not offend them if 
we have a silent watch of marines in plain clothes to help others 
protect our invited officials. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Steminskr. Does the CIA give you any help abroad? 

Chief BaucuMan. Yes, they cooperate. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. Evidently you had little, if any, help from them 
on this trip in terms of information, or was it they who gave you 
information? 

Chief Bavenman. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sremrnskr. The thing that impressed me as being a blind spot, 
in acting on information in our setup in the Vice President’s visit, was 
why we did not have in the crowds among whom he moved, any agents 
provocateurs to drain off any riots that might flare up. 

If an unfriendly move started toward the Vice President, we should 
have had some friendly brass-knuckle, lead-pipe civilians on the ground, 
if need be, to divert the crowd and turn it away from anger. We 
certainly w ‘ould have done that with our police and security agents had 
it been anywhere in the United States and the life of the President or 
any foreign invited official was involved. 

It seems to me that perhaps the CIA could get into the brass- 
knuckle brigade abroad to implement the policies set by its college 
graduates. Other governments have been very friendly and sympa- 
thetic to them. But they are men without teeth. I realize the bril- 
hant job they did on the Inchon invasion. CIA was tops there. But 
believe me, Colonel Quinn was the brass-knuckles hero there. He 
worked with CIA and helped float the Tenth Army Corps that broke 
the back of the Pusan perimeter. Marines in civilian clothes speaking 
foreign languages can do much for us, too. Perhaps our expert 
information stays too much in the drawing rooms. We’d better get 
it a bit closer to the knuckle, no? 

Chief Baucuman. I don’t know what the policy is so far as agents 
in foreign countries are concerned, but I do say this: CIA cooperates 
with us, and the information they gave us was secret. 

Normally, when there will be some riot, as there was in Latin 
America, the police are the source of information. They know 
whether or not the crowd will do this or that. In this particular 
case, we received no advance information from the police. 

Mr. Sreminsxki. You saved the Vice President’s life, Chief. Is not 
the test of a friendly country not so much the vovernment and its 
official organs and their protection, as the sentiment of the people 
themselves? If we have been helpful to South America, and the 
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record indicates we could be more helpful, perhaps we could take a 
little more of the people in these countries into our confidence aaa 
count on them as our friends to buttress a wavering or uninformed 
government. Do you understand what I am getting at, Chief? 

With our Marshall aid, and with our embassies abroad, you would 
think our pitch could be not so much alone to governments as it 
would be to people; we should be able to have a couple of standup 

eople in every country to help us fend off harmful riots aimed at the 
ife of any invited guest or officials. 

To get back to salary, Chief, who controls the salary classification 
of the Chief of the FBI? 

Chief Baucuman. As I recall, the Congress passed legislation on 
his salary. 

Mr. Sreminski. In other words, the Cabinet official in his case does 
not pass on his classification, as in your case? 

Chief BAuauMaAN. I am really in no position to know. You could 
assume that the Attorney General would have some recommendations 
to make, but, as I recall, some legislation was passed that the Director 
of the FBI received a certain fixed salary so long as he is in office. 

Mr. Sremrnski. I want to go on record as saying that the man and 
the Service that protects the lives of the President of the United States 
and his official family certainly is deserving of every possible consid- 
eration by the Congress to help the Secretary of the Treasury, if need 
be, to keep you and the Service right up front in the salary parade 
where you belong in keeping with your mounting responsibilities 
amidst mounting tensions at home and abroad. 

So often in America we take care of everybody except our own. 
We are like first sergeants. We see that everybody else is fed on the 
chow line, and we come last. That is as it should be. I want to 
make sure we do not forget you. This committee has never forgotten 
anyone who comes before it. And that gives Mr. Gary and Mr. 
Canfield an 18-gun salute each. They deserve it. One of my parting 
gestures would be to make sure that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has all the moral support he can get to give you your just considera- 
tion—not only in personnel, not only in budget, but in terms of per- 
sonal recognition, and not just ribbons and awards for good conduct, 
but in terms of the paycheck. Who knows what your fate would have 
been had the Vice President been killed? But you saved his life. 
Congratulations. And the life of Mrs. Nixon, too. 

Chief Baucuman. I certainly appreciate your kind remarks, Mr. 
Sieminski. 

Mr. Steminskr. One last thing. Did it not seem strange that the 
Vice President was called on in his office in the Senate by the Soviet 
emissary as a gesture of good will? Do you remember that case a 
little while ago, when he phoned somebody over in Protocol or else- 
where to see whether it was proper to receive the Soviet official who 
was making a courtesy call? 

Chief Baucuman. I remember reading something about it in the 
papers. 

Mr. Steminski. Then, you see, the Reds really ganged up on him 
in South America. I wonder if there has been an editorial, to your 
knowledge, on the double play of the Reds. They have not changed 
their spots. They give you the bear hug. First, they come to you, 
get as close to your heart as they can, and then throw their arms 
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around your back and try to break it, which is what they did to Mr. 
Nixon. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Steep. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like to ask 
off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Unitep States Coast Guarp 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Coast Guard, operating expenses.”’ 
The appropriation in 1958 was $169 million; the appropriation in 1959 
was $171,700,000; the supplemental estimate, $6,900,000; and the 
proposed total for 1959, $178,600,000. 


We will insert pages 23 through 27 of the justifications at this 
point in the record. 


(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Operating expenses, Coast Guard, 1959 

















1. Present appropriation or estimate__-.-...........-.------- $171, 700, 000 
2, AaGiteonal Amounts avaliable... 6 - meso = asc eemesenatem 22, 742, 340 
3. ‘LOBEL SIONS, BV RIURONO. gi ee a er 194, 442, 340 
Me AIRE, CERIN CR a ee 201, 842, 340 
Dy: DRE TORGL STNOUBE GVANAON.. . ont ome tesa tnanmthhinene ean 194, 442, 340 
6. Estimated total increase required ____.........-__- 7, 400, 000 
7. Estimated increased reimbursements - - - -_.---...------ — 500, 000 
8. ARTEL T URINE rceradg ares etd oo <p oe nian nian ae 6, 900, 000 


9. Date needed for obligation, July 1, 1958; for expenditure, 
Sept. 30, 1958. 
10. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: In budget Revised 
5S GURTGRS TOON FONE... ake ac eenrnun 
In next Gace VOOPq.. s. anna tic on as cement 
After next fiscal year 





Total 


PurRPOsE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 


The purpose of this supplemental request is to provide $6,900,000 to cover the 
fiscal year 1959 cost of military pay increases as authorized by Public Law 85-422, 
85th Congress, approved May 20, 1958. 


2. Method of determining amount 


The net amount has been determined by costing the fiscal year 1959 military 
personnel plan at the new pay rates provided for in Public Law 85-422. 


8. Reason additional funds required 


Public Law 85-422 was passed after the submission of the 1959 budget. The 
increased costs resulting from this law could not be anticipated in the regular 
budget for 1959. Appropriated funds are so closely programed as to preclude 
absorption of any part of this increase. 
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4. Explanation of language 


During the period July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1934, officers were promoted without 
receiving an increase in the rates of pay and allowances. To authorize settlement 
for these inequitable losses in pay, Congress passed Public Law 85-255, which 
was approved September 2, 1957. 

The present language of the appropriation, “Operating expenses, Coast Guard,” 
as determined by the General Accounting Office, does not provide for the utiliza- 
tion of such funds for payment of these claims. Hence, it is necessary that the 
appropriation language be changed to allow for implementation of Public Law 
85-255. 

These claims total approximately $29,000, as determined by an analysis of the 
pay records of the individuals involved. Additional funds are not required, and 
it is planned to absorb the costs by minor reprograming of the 1959 appropriation. 
5. Justification 

Public Law 85-422, 85th Congress, 2d session, approved May 20, 1958, will 
become effective on June 1, 1958. This law will increase military pay and 
allowances for fiscal year 1959 under ‘‘Operating expenses” appropriation by 
$6,900,000. 

The new law provides for increases in basic pay; establishment of 2 additional 
commissioned pay grades, O-9 and O—10; 2 additional enlisted pay grades, E-8 
and E-9; special pay rates for commissioned officers in pay grades O—1 through 
O-3 who have had at least 4 years of active enlisted service; the establishment of 
optional provisions for the payment of enlisted proficiency pay; and the author- 
ization of responsibility pay for commissioned grades O-3 through O-6 where 
such officers are assigned to critical positions of unusual responsibility. 

The total increased fiscal year 1959 cost of this law is based on the planned 
total personnel strength for that year and the revised basic pay rates. Cost of 
the two additional enlisted pay grades and the officer responsibility pay was com- 
puted on the basis of one-half year to allow for delays in implementing these new 
features. Additional funds to annualize these items will be budgeted for fiscal 
year 1960. The estimate for proficiency pay is based upon implementation over 
a 4-year period. The amount requested in this estimate is for the incremental 
increase over the funds already provided for in the regular appropriation for 1959. 
The effects of the two additional enlisted grades on uniform costs, and of the revised 
basic pay rates on terminal-leave payments, reenlistment bonuses, and Govern- 
ment contribution to social security have also been included in the total compu- 
tation. 
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Detailed computation of the increased cost is as follows: 


Military personal services 











Monthly 
increase Average 
Basic pay based on Average annual Total 
average number increase increase 
years of 
service | 
aes } 
Commissioned: 
I inn dicttictnasonganeeed er $323. 60 1 $3, 883. 20 $3, 883 
Rear admiral (upper) --..............--.--.| 273. 60 9 3, 283. 20 29, 549 
Rear admiral (lower)................-..--.- 207. 80 6 2, 493. 60 14, 962 
RE, chth ddinnad subiaccncnedateiacogioet | 161. 20 159 | 1, 934. 40 307, 570 
CORI 0 oda bb bk ec dilé tecekidpecdbhndh 111, 60 385 1, 339. 20 515, 592 
Lieutenant commander. ..--.............-..- 55. 20 432 662. 40 286, 157 
Lieutenant............- é2cactndounte 57. 60 575 691. 20 397, 440 
Lieutenant (junior grade) - - inSdau Gobtiebowee~ 34. 60 425 415. 20 176, 460 
aid 6s nde 85S. . «aa ddesaadeodbidaaaee | 808 Eases 1, 731, 613 
53 | 722. 40 38, 287 
115 708. 00 81, 420 
321 391. 20 125, 575 
379 511. 20 193, 745 
OP alicia 439, 027 
lll 1, 430. 40 158, 774 
224 1, 400. 00 313, 600 
2, 299 350. 40 805, 570 
3, 587 252. 00 903, 924 
4, 293 260. 40 1, 117, 897 
3, 192 115. 20 367,718 
9 708 Fei 3, 667, 483 
PUNE PREP RG SHENG. os 5 ood cee dnceceesinnwscasncteti chicas sede 5, 838, 123 
Other increases: 
Officer responsibility y pay fo Or 36 Wo Soins etaciccnnirteenasnnssetenmaecesatane 60, 000 
Proficiency pay for ted members (increase over that provided for in regular appro- 

SEE Shad cath 0s dues ecnsidnteteibineniatinenphogninmdonieinhngeleod: 350, 000 
Initial uniform allowance for new pay grades E-9 and E-8_...............-...--.-.--..- 110, 400 
Attendant costs resulting from the rise in basic pay: 

(a) Terminal-leave payments and reenlistment bonus.......................------- 456, 477 
(6) Government contribution to social-security fund......................-..--..-- 85, 000 
Total increased cost under appropriation “Operating expense”. .............- 6, 900, 000 
! For 4 year, 


Mr. Gary. We have with us Rear Admiral Hirshfield, the Assistant 
Commandant. 

We shall be very glad to hear from you at the present time. 

Admiral Hrrsurietp. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say, first, 
I am sure if Admiral Richmond were here he would certainly endorse 
the feelings of the committee expressed by you gentlemen concerning 
Mr. James. 

We are here today to request supplemental funds for fiscal 1959 
because of the passage of Public Law 85-422, increasing military pay. 
Under our “Operating expenses” appropriation, the personnel shown 
in our budget plan for next fiscal year will cost an additional 
$6,900,000, while, under the retired pay appropriation, a net increase 
of $700,000 is requested. 
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Also, under “Operating expenses” we are requesting language to 
authorize payment of claims for back pay as provided by Public 
Law 85-255. 

We are requesting $150,000 additional under our “Acquisition, 
construction, and improvements” appropriation for the repair of dam- 
age to construction work at Manhattan base. A New York City 
ferry struck one of our piers, on which work has been proceeding 
under your authorization for 1958 projects, and it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with repairs before the project can be completed. Part of the 
pier is original Coast Guard property, while part of it is contractor’s 
work not yet accepted by us. Since there will be many parties in- 
volved in the settlement, it will probably be some time before the 
claim against the city is paid. When it is, the collection will be re- 
turned to the Treasury. Other funds in this appropriation are fully 
programed for work proceeding on schedule. We shall be pleased to 
go into such detail as the committee may wish. 


CLAIMS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 85-255 


Mr. Gary. How many claims are expected under Public Law 
85-255? 

Admiral Hirsurieip. I think 52 is the number, Mr. Chairman. 
Fifty-two is the last count we had from the General Accounting 
Office, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. That is the number that has been received? 

Admiral Hirsurieitp. By the General Accounting Office. If my 
memory serves me, under that law these people file their claims directly 
with the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Gary. How many did you estimate? 

Commander ScHEIDERER. Sir, we estimated that there were prob- 
ably somewhere in the vicinity ‘of around $35,000 worth of claims. 
There probably will be about 75 total submitted. To date, there have 
been about 52 approved. 


BUDGET BUREAU POLICY ON PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. Why cannot this item be withheld until the estimate for 
civilian pay increases comes up? 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. Mr. Chairman, these are military increases. 

Mr. Gary. But why should not the Congress take up all of these 
pay increases at one time? 

Admiral Hirsurieip. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that I am quali- 
fied to answer that. We were told by the General Accounting Office 
that we could not pay these claims out of past appropriations, which 
we had anticipated doing under Public Law 85-255. 

Mr. Gary. That is, so far as the change of language which you 
request is concerned. 

Admiral Hirsurtevp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Gary. So far as the appropriation is concerned, the deficiency 
act does permit you to pay increases without violating that act. You 
could, therefore, pay your increases out of your present appropriations 
and then come in and ask for all of your pay increases at one time, 
military and civilian. 
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Commander ScHEIpERER. Yes, sir; we could, military and civilian. 
It is a matter of policy which has been laid down by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Gary. You covered all three items, if I am not mistaken 
Admiral. So, maybe we had better take up the other items from the 
justifications. 

You have another item of “‘Retired pay.”” There the appropriation 
for 1958 was $26,400,000; the appropriation for 1959 was $27,800,000; 
the supplemental estimate was $700,000; and your proposed total, 
1959, is $28,500,000. 

We will insert pages 29, 30, and 31 of the justifications at this point 
in the record. 

(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Retired pay, Coast Guard, 1959 


1. Present appropriation or estimate______.__-_--- steapepodcu Gaeyp eee, eee 
2% Buon anon avers ee a oe conten Seon 
9 = 
uo. 


‘Totel amount evallables cei vcccwawecewnsnnsews 27, 800, 000 





Total estimated obligations. 


Seer 28, 500, 000 
5. Less total amount available 


thasseds ued itt cdptantridws aati ___» 27, 800, 000 


6. Estimated supplemental required__..____._------ SL 700, 000 
7. Date needed for obligation, July 1, 1958; for expenditure, 
Sept. 30, 1958. 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: In budget Revised 
In current fiscal i Veer. 60.00% -s0dsiedens 
In next fiscal year____-_-. 
After next fiscal year_ 


Total__ 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
1. Purpose and need 


The purpose of this supplemental request is to provide $700,000 to cover the 
cost of pay increases for retired military personnel in fiscal year 1959, as author- 
ized by Public Law 85-422, 85th Congress, approved May 20, 1958, effective 
June 1, 1958. 


2. Method of determining amount 


The additional amount requested has been determined by costing the fiscal 
year 1959 military retirement plan on the basis of the increased pay rates of 
personnel retiring on or after June 1, 1958, and a 6 percent increase for applicable 
personnel on the retired rolls prior to that date. 


3. Reason additional funds required 
The new law was passed after submission of the 1959 budget. Because of a 
lag in the retired personnel program in comparison with the program provided 


for in the 1959 appropriation, the Coast Guard can absorb $900,000 of the $1,600, - 
000 total increased cost. 


4. Explanation of language 


No substantive change in the appropriation language is required. 
5. Justification 

The new legislation provides for a 6 pereent increase in retired pay for military 
personnel on the retired rolls prior to the effective date of the law. Consequently 
8,112 persons on the retired rolls on May 31, 1958, and who are expected to stay 
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on the rolls throughout 1959 will receive a 6 percent increase. The planned 
number of accessions to the rolls after May 31 will receive retirement pay based 
on the new pay rates. 

The total increased cost for 1959 is $1,600,000. However, because of a lag in 
the actual retirement program in comparison with the program budgeted for in 
1959, the Coast Guard will be able to absorb $900,000 of this cost. The remaining 
$700,000 required in 1959 cannot be absorbed without impairment of the retire- 
ment program. 

Detailed computation of the increased cost is as follows: 


Computation of pay increase, 1959 














1959 Average Average 
budgeted | increase | Percent number on | Percent 
annual (man- |increase| Total roll 1959 increase Total 
average years) (less attri- 
cost 1959 tion) 
Enlisted men -_-_------ ~aoseiesiad $2, 212. 50 187 10.4 | $43,000 4, 765 6 $632, 500 
Commissioned. ............-- 4, 703. 42 7 18.0 64, 340 2, 238 6 631, 560 
I ain a int ee 3, 193. 20 47 11.8 17,7 1, 081 6 207, 000 
BSeccckace iene euneme 1, 770. 00 3 18.0 950 28 6 2, 950 
Ws avitcinnsntcoseiiud gece eee | Wabowtee IT 255 ni Susana eceeelooi 1, 474, 010 
NE IIS, oes canconnlccsctenacesslacccccnseclscns baeeeetins tee eed 1, 600, 000 
Amount to be absorbed, 1959_|-..---------}--------- saetinie dancin sittes inaceait Riese Dies tii —900, 000 
Total supplemental, 
FR irchicncwncenccognctincnicnnenséchussnntaceslahaackae Reel epieangsel een 700, 000 


Mr. Gary. This estimate is the result of the military pay law 
recently enacted, which provides a 6-percent increase in the retired 
pay. Is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Hirshfield. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, also, for 1959 the people who will go on the retired 
list after June 1 will not be under that 6 percent, but their retirements 
will be based upon the increased pay. So in many cases it would 
amount to more than 6 percent. 


ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Gary. The next item is ‘Acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements.” The appropriation for 1958 was $15,895,000, the 
appropriation for 1959 was $18 million, the supplemental estimate is 
$150,000, which makes the proposed total for 1959, $18,150,000. 

We will insert pages 4 and 5 of the justifications at this point in the 
record. 

(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENTS, Coast GUARD 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 


Funds were provided in fiscal 1958 for the construction of a Coast Guard 
facility, Manhattan Island, N. Y., so pier 9 could be returned to the city of New 
- York for commercial use. On May 2, while this facility was under construction, 
a New York City ferryboat collided with one of the piers, resulting in approxi- 
mately $150,000 damage. 


D 


2. Method of determining amount 


The estimated amount required to repair the damage resulting from the collision 
has been determined by an engineering examination of the damaged pier, including 
underwater examination by divers. 
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3. Reason additional funds are required 

The additional funds are required to enable the Coast Guard to complete the 
construction of this facility. The city of New York has requested Coast Guard to 
relinquish pier 9 for commercial use. The Coast Guard is not able to relocate 
until such time as the facility Manhattan Island has been completed. 

4. Explanation of language 

No substantive change in the appropriation language is required. 

Justification 

On May 2, 1958, a ferryboat owned and operated by the city of New York 
collided with a pier on the site of the presently under construction Manhattan 
base at the foot of Manhattan Island in New York City. About 50 feet of the 
pier was severely damaged, the concrete and stone surface torn up and shifted 
from its foundation. The estimated cost of repair of the damage is $150,000. 

Manhattan base is being constructed to accommodate Coast Guard facilities 
and units presently located at pier 9, New York City. This change in location is 
in response to demands made by the city of New York that the pier 9 property 
be vacated without delay. Although a claim for the pier damages will be filed 
against the city of New York, it is to be expected that it may take considerable 
time to determine the responsibility for the damage and obtain settlement. 
Unless funds are made available now, the project cannot be completed while the 
contractor is still on the job. This in turn, will delay the move from pier 9, and 
also increase the ultimate cost of the project. Funds realized from the claiin at a 
later date will be deposited to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Gary. Would you like to explain that? 

Admiral Hirsurietp. We are presently having 2 boards of investi- 
gation, 1 of which is the type of board that we usually hold when 
there is damage to Coast Guard property. 

Mr. Gary. The damage there was caused by a New York City boat 
running into and damaging one of the piers of the facility which you 
are constructing on Manhattan Island; is that not correct? 

Admiral Hirsurietp. That is correct, sir. The other board, Mr. 
Chairman, is the type of board which we hold when a vessel has been 
in an accident. These two boards have not been completed yet. We 
really do not have all the facts at headquarters and would prefer not 
to take a position until we can see what the boards have to say about it. 

Mr. Gary. You are not certain that a claim will be filed at all? 

Admiral Htrsurietp. We think we will file a claim, but there is a 
rumor that the city of New York is going to sue us, too; so we do not 
know just what the upshot will be, except that very probably there 
will be litigation. 

(Off the record.) : 

Mr. Canrie_p. Admiral, how many officers and enlisted men in 
the Coast Guard will be affected by the Military Pay Increase Act? 

Admiral HIrsHFIEL p. Mr. Canfield, because the people with less 
than 2 years’ service do not get an increase, and because we have 
reimbursable and other programs, I would have to get that figure for 
you and insert it in the record. I do not know w hat it would be in 
total. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In 1959, 2,378 officers, 981 warrant officers, 16,110 enlisted personnel, and 
2,932 Reserve trainees will be affected by the increase. This includes all direct 
appropriations, funds, and reimbursable programs. 

Mr. CanFieLp. Does this act also have to do with the Reserve 
training pay? 

Commander ScHEIDERER. Yes, sir. 


27544—58——-3 
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. cones HirsHFieLD. The Reserves are covered in this, Mr. Can- 
eld. 
Mr. CanFigeLp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Lirepoat STation, Ocean Crry, Mp. 


WITNESS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Gary. We have with us Representative Edward T. Miller, of 
the First District of Maryland, one of our colleagues who is also a 
member of the Appropriations Committee. He desires to make a 
statement at this time. 

We shall be delighted to hear from you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy and that 
of our colleagues on this subcommittee in permitting me to call to 
your attention a matter of serious concern to an important section of 
the district I am honored to represent. I realize that the situation is 
unusual in that this is a supplemental bill and the problem which I 
present was not included in the original nor the supplemental budget 
requests. However, because the Coast Guard project which I will 
briefly detail may well involve the lives and safety of local residents 
and visitors to our area, I feel that it is my duty to lay the problem 
before you and request the appropriation at this time. 

The funds requested are for the lifeboat station at Ocean City, 
Md. This project has been fully considered and approved by the 
Coast Guard and for some time has been programed as necessary 
construction. However, I suppose because of budgetary limitations 
and other needs which were classified as more urgent, this item was 
not included in the construction program submitted for fiscal 1959. 
While I am not qualified to pass on the relative importance of the 
programs and the priorities involved, my familiarity with the situation 
in question causes me great concern as the lack of facilities at Ocean 
City might at any time result in loss of life or injuries that might be 
avoided. I am fully aware of the policy of this committee and the 
need of every possible economy at a time when our budget is out of 
balance, but human life and safety seem to me of greater importance 
than the accelerated spending involved. 

The situation which confronts the resort community of Ocean City 
is briefly as follows: 

The present Coast Guard station located there was built in 1886 
and is seriously substandard and unfunctional. In recent years the 
holiday season population has grown tremendously and that growth 
has continued at an even more rapid pace since the erection of the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge. Always an important commercial and sport 
fishing locality, the discovery and exploitation of the exceptional 
facilities for white marlin fishing off the coast has resulted in greatly 
increased numbers of fishing boats and small vessels of all sorts 
operating in the locality. Some years ago following one of the larger 
hurricanes an inlet was created as a result of the storm. It was 
bulkheaded and became an important boat channel. Advantageous 
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as this was in one respect, it cut the Coast Guard station off from 
direct contact with its boats so that personnel at the station must 
travel a distance of some 2 miles to cross a bridge in order to reach the 
boats required to make rescues at sea. The need and importance of 
the station has grown apace and at the same time its facilities have not 
only failed to keep pace, but because of the separation just mentioned, 
are totally inadequate. The necessary funds for remedying the 
situation have been surveyed and planned as follows: 


Ocean City lifeboat station 


ON. 6S AA ee oh eh dela «a $132, 000 
Deena and boat betil. ... cc. ca cc auc emiamas = eee 361, 500 
EEE AEDS OTE 80 a peo 8 29, 500 
SE GEUn INRDRUVOMIONIS no nncandiecaecaas oomme eee eee 54, 600 
Cammmunication system... ... .......csccaacautatls dben cle senna 19, 000 
Couastrastion contingentiet sk boo SESS ita. B.S 40, 400 
ROMinistrative expenses... 5 <sai ani gai 45 33 4 ee sw eee tee 48, 000 

OCRE COUMET OOUIO a4 o> tin ntaneaun mimeo adanctece Tene eee 685, 000 


On March 5, last, Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond advised interested 
parties as follows: 


Hearings have recently been completed on the Coast Guard budget for fiscal 
year 1959. You are advised that this project was not included among those in 
the budget request on which hearings were held. 

However, a detailed plan for the rebuilding of this lifeboat station has recently 
been submitted to this headquarters, and is at this time being reviewed. It is in- 
cluded in the various projects being considered in the preparation of the fiscal 
year 1960 budget request. However, as I mentioned in my letter to you of 
November 15, 1957, the backlog of construction and maintenance projects of a 
more urgent nature is such that it is doubtful that funds will be available in the 
near future for this project. 


As it seems obvious that these facilities are required and will be 
funded eventually, I am seeking an appropriation at this time in the 
hope that lives and property may be saved by promptly meeting this 
requirement. I respectfully urge the inclusion of the necessary funds 
in the bill now under consideration. or at least a sufficient sum to 
enable the work to go forward during the next fiscal year without 
further delay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Admiral, our colleague from Maryland has dis- 
cussed the subject of the lifeboat station at Ocean City, Md., in his 
district. It is my understanding that Admiral Richmond, the Com- 
mandant, has recently advised him that this project is included in a 
list of projects being considered in the preparation of the fiscal year 
1960 budget request. Is that your understanding? 

Admiral Hrrsurigevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. All right, thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, REGIONAL OPERATION AND RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


HYDE GILLETTE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
FINANCE 

JOHN M. McKIBBIN, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 

BERT B. BARNES, FIRST DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
AND CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE 

DAVID H. STEPHENS, CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET, 
BUREAU OF FINANCE 


‘Mr. Gary. We shall next take up the supplemental request in 
House Document 394 of the Post Office Department for administra- 
tion, regional operation and research. The comparative appropria- 
tion for 1958 was $64,041,000, the appropriation for 1959 is $62 
million, the supplemental estimate is $1,600,000, making the proposed 
total for 1959, $63,600,000. 

We shall insert at this point in the record the justifications and 
the green sheets. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


Administration, regional operation, and research, 1959 


Annual appropriation, 1959_---~-_-~- ic east ps ts nics use ca wap scene 
Estimated obligations, 1959_....._._._.-_--- ts dase nw INE 4S es: 63, 600, 000 





Estimated supplemental, 1959_.......-.---- hain peaiete tne shaebe os age 1, 600, 000 


Analysis of supplemental request 





Programed Revised Supple- 
Activity and account | funds avail- estimate | mental 
able required 
ee eaiaat | ——- art anne eN 
Executive direction: | 
Postmaster General , | $440, 000 | $440, 000 j|......._.._... 
Executive assistant to the Deputy Postmaster General-..-| 164, 000 | 164, 000 |__ = 
Headquarters services_............--- | SAME EP I Da! A ERE 1, 204, 000 1 GUANO Locastdccosccus 
Subtotal 1, 808, 000 OD ost cds 
Administration of personnel 24, 000 | 724, 000 | 
Legal service-- ; 1, 936, 000 | AGREE fovoddecccdsene 
Inspection Service | | | 
Chief Postal Inspector Si = panned 821, 000 ODE, GIO bo nsicsisavecsad 
Inspection service (field ‘ ants 11, 832, 000 12, 076, 000 | $244, 000 
Internal audit wenn | 936, 000 936, 000 ‘i 
Subtotal 13, 589, 000 | 13, 833, 000 244, 000 
Administration of postal operations a Na a eee 1, 197, 000 1, 457, 000 | 260, 000 
Adininistration of postal transportation Sea ciglamennela nanan enee 905, 000 905, 000 |. hucatedl 
Administration of postal finance. _......-.--..------ ih snihbascaiba | 3,613, 000 3, 613, 000 | 
Administration of postal facilities = pas ataxia 25 1, 395, 000 1, 395, 000 | ae 
Regional operation..____......-.-- radndsecnsecadindsntionnatlt © Saye 32, 855, 000 | 1, 096, 000 
Research and engineering nen Saabs aes foci 5, 074, 000 5, 074, 000 |------------- 
Total administration, regional operation, and research _ - 2, 000, 000 


| 63, 600, 000 | 1, 600, 000 
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This request for $1.6 million, in effect, represents a partial restoration of the 
$2,950,000 reduction made in our 1959 budget request. In their consideration 
of our request for restoration of the reductions made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in our appropriation submission, the Senate stated in Report 1401, 
dated March 18, 1958, that ‘“‘The request of the Post Office Department for addi- 
tional amounts over the House bill for the accounts, ‘Administration, regional 
operation, and research’ and ‘Facilities,’ is worthy of consideration. _ However, 
it is pointed out that, under the provisions of the bill, $77 million additional will 
be available to the Post Office epartment over the amount available for the 
fiscal year 1958, and, in view of the 5-percent transfer authority between appro- 

riations granted to the Department, it appears that the Postmaster General will 
be in a position to work out an equitable solution to the problem.” 

On May 27, 1958, Public Law 85-426 was approved, which act, among other 
things, increased the salaries of postal field employees. The additional cost re- 
sulting from this act will create a deficiency in each appropriation from which field 
personnel are paid. As the only possible transfers would have come from the 
“Operations” appropriation, funds are not now available from this source be- 
cause of the deficiency existing in that appropriation. We find it necessary to 
request a partial restoration of these funds because of our needs in three areas: 
(a) Regional operation, (6) the headquarters office of the Bureau of Operations, 
and (c) the Bureau of the Chief Postal Inspector. 


Regional operation, increase, $1,096,000 


We are requesting $1,096,000 supplemental for regional operation. In our sub- 
mission to the Congress, we estimated that the funds needed for the operation of 
the regional offices in 1959 would approximate $34,709,000. At the time of the 
hearing, it was pointed out that the reorganization of the field service was under- 
way and that we hoped to effect a savings through a reduction in personnel in the 
regional offices. Our progress in that respect has been better than we anticipated, 
and it now appears that we can operate the regions with $32,855,000, a reduction 
of $1,854,000 under that initially requested for 1959. Because of this rapid 
progress in our regional adjustment, we will require only $1,096,000 of funds to 
be restored in 1959 to this account. 


Bureau of Operations, increase, $260,000 


The supplemental funds requested for 1959 under this heading, amounting to 
$260,000, are for salaries and related costs of 34 more positions than were con- 
templated in the 1959 budget submission. 

Twenty additiona! positions are required incident to the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of personnel actions for fourth-class-office postmasters and rural carriers 
from the regional offices to headquarters. These additional positions will bring 
the total complement assigned to this function to 70 positions, as compared with 
77 positions previously authorized to administer practically the same functions 
prior to decentralization. In an effort to keep the work current, supervisors and 
others are working extremely long hours without extra compensation and have 
deferred taking leave. To continue this on a permanent basis would be grossly 
unfair to these conscientious employees. In the course of the realinement of this 
function, it has been possible to reduce the total regional complement commen- 
surate with the increase at headquarters. 

Seven additional positions are requested to augment the distribution and traffic 
function transferred from the Bureau of Transportation, and complete the transfer 
of this function, for which 15 positions were originally transferred and reflected 
in our budget submission. Four of these additional positions are required to 
cover the additional clerical workload incident to functions which were not pre- 
viously fully performed, such as planning transcontinental distribution, following 
through on serious delays to mail, studies of distribution on trains, and elimination 
of duplicate work between post offices and terminals. 

Three additional positions are required for motor vehicle management, making 
a total staff of six for this important function. When the function was transferred 
from the Bureau of Facilities, three positions and related funds were transferred, 
which were reflected in the 1959 budget submission. It is now apparent that 
three additional positions are required to effectively control the utilization—both 
load and usage—of motor vehicles. 

Four additional positions are required to enable the present Installations Man- 
agement Staff to meet the requirements imposed by the present program of 
acquiring new space and placing into operation improved equipment and the 
coordination of the needs of the various postal services affected. 
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Inspection service, increase $244,000 


Request for this increase is due to expanded activities involving depredations 
on the mails, mail fraud, and other work of the highest essential priority. 

The increase requested of 24 inspector positions is directly attributable to the 
assignment of 30 inspectors to a highly specialized mail loss investigative program, 
This program is producing results which represent savings to the public of millions 
of dollars annually. To accomplish this work vacancies are necessarily being 
carried in other important assignments pertaining to inspection, financial irregu- 
larities, and similar matters. 

The 12 additional clerical positions required are needed for partial replacement 
of higher level clerical personnel who are necessarily assigned to aid in certain 
confidential tabulations pertaining to the expanded mail loss investigation 
program. The addition of these 12 clerks will also relieve inspectors from typing 
and other routine clerical duties, thereby releasing them for more important 
assignments. 

The amount requested is small in comparison to the serious personnel situation 
confronting the service, and represents an emergency measure. 


ADMINISTRATION, REGIONAL OPERATION, AND RESEARCH, Post Orrice, 1959 


Program and financing 











| 
| Presently | Revised | Difference 
| available | estimate 
Program by activities: 
ye ee. eee 7 Ae $1, 808, 000 Si Re Oe Ce cetksacghuce 
2. Administration of personnel..-...-.......-.........-..-- 724, 000 THROES Pawscdecdsnseke 
Ne Sgt ciegiiekce ne nielticcdelKtbitnniteniocdddseke 1, 936, 000 Ss) ee 
4. Inspection and internal audit..................--....-- 13, 589, 000 13, 833, 000 +$244, 000 
5. Administration of postal operations... ..............-- 1, 197, 000 1, 457, 000 +260, 
6. Administration of postal transportation --.-.............- 905, 000 J er ae 
7. Administration of postal finance.._.._........_.....-.-- | 3, 613, 000 BE OO Biccncdpaun aga 
8. Administration of postal facilities. ...................-- 1, 395, 000 DIED Tcnnisgastiino pki 
yf =e ee CS 31, 759, 000 32, 855, 000 +1, 096, 000 
10. Research and engineering. ..............-..--.--..--.- 5, 074, 000 5, 074, 000 |_..._- a actual 
OR IR ira Se cecil iistcidodemen 62, 000, 000 63, 600, 000 +1, 600, 000 
Financing: 
Aunprtahiats OF GING 6 « cncinstsnipinimossegantinnce 62, 000, 000 63, 600, 000 +1, 600, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Presently Revised Difference 

















available estimate 

Total number of permanent positions. -.....................-- 7, 873 8, 114 +241 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-. 52 iE ts nicht stained 
Average number of all employees... .-............-.-.-.--.----- 8, 105 8, 347 +242 
Number of employees at end of year. .-..........-...-...-...-- 7, 873 8,114 +241 
01 Personal services: 

Sn aL aaemsacasnnmen $47,761,199 | $49,242,669 | +$1, 481,470 

Positions other than permanent-..-...........---.-.--- 196, 819 BNA Bite nldccnoaah 

ee CN OURO, ors Lidde dais ocicccbeeskient 1, 204, 804 1, 300, 397 +5, 593 

aE re ici aiden Gael 49, 252, 822 50, 739, 885 +1, 487, 063 

ee A ccacadsies sawenidekanaitipeeean 2, 819, 616 2, 830, 616 +11, 000 
03 Transportation of things. Us cwidisng aes aghtaddedbnamebeeaseae 103, 227 A EEE 
Ok SRR eRNOMC AGED SOE VINOD... .. .. nn cnncemewaccscnecescsneads 120, 744 GEE, beonedéespanctan 
cs cacisnins wraseneinengindesliemmarictvari 55, 000 SE Bench eae 
06 Printing and reproduction..-_............ schon ie eee 71, 679 VESEE Biswced ac~aacee 
07 Other contractual services. .......-- Sdid oun xinsaichdl ead anal 1, 266, 514 1, 271, 792 +5, 278 
gi Sd nndlibdemiyieeinniion 188, 531 DR EE, Ss<-adersnomagn 
nn ncicideresasisineimimaesianesiatdeniiramenaaueg axes ae 3, 478, 000 RAPIDE Toiacoscapesienae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 3, 075, 309 3, 171, 968 +96, 659 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..-_--- 1, 552, 083 1, 552, 083 4 
15 Taxes and RII acc. no scun cin men harginacmnenmitaan sae 16, 475 16, 475 





ianaspishobnyncesavess tegen cans steigee 62, 000, 000 63, 600, 000 +1, 600, 000 


Total obligations 
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Average salaries 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Num- Total | Num- Total | Num- Total 


ber salary| ber salary| ber salary 
General schedule rate: Average GS ae and salary_........- 83 $6,266) 8.6 $6,466/87 $6,579 
Postal field service rate: Average PFS level and salary_......- 7.7 6,782|7.9 6,903 | 7.8 6, 049 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gary. We have with us Mr. Hyde Gillette, the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Finance, and we shall be very glad 
to hear from Mr. Gillette at the present time. 

Mr. Gituetre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement here which summarizes our problem for the 
committee, which I would like your permission to read. 

Our request pending before this committee today is for additional 
funds in 2 appropriations, 1 in fiscal 1958 and 1 in fiscal 1959. For 
“Transportation, 1958,’’ we are requesting an additional $3 million, 
and for ‘Administration, regional operation, and research, 1959,” an 
additional $1,600,000. 

The need for the supplemental funds in the transportation account 
arises as a result of the rate increases granted to western and southern 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission on December 30, 
1957. As you know, these new rates provided for an increase of 
7.5 percent retroactive to July 1 of last year. We estimate that the 
cost for the current fiscal year will approximate $14 million, excluding 
any increase for the eastern roads, on which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not yet acted. 

In the 1958 column of the fiscal year 1959 budget we pointed out 
that we expected to absorb not less than $9 million of this increased 
cost through a transfer of appropriated funds from operations in the 
amount of $7 million, plus an additional $2 million that we felt could 
be saved in the transportation appropriation. The transfer from 
operations was made and we now find that we can absorb an additional 
$2 million in transportation or a total absorption of $11 million, 
leaving a deficiency of $3 million which must be provided by supple- 
mental appropriated funds. 

We had hoped originally that a supplemental request for this addi- 
tional $3 miffion would not be necessary, since it might have been 
possible to transfer from the operations appropriation, under our 
transfer authority, the relatively moderate amount involved. How- 
ever, the recently enacted legislation increasing the salaries of all postal 
field employees has taken up any savings that may accrue in the 
operations appropriation and has created a deficiency in that appro- 
priation. This obviously leaves no funds available for transfer to any 
other appropriation. Because of this we find it necessary to request 
the funds needed to pay for this small portion of the $14 million rate 
increase, which was added since the time of the original budget 
presentation in 1957. 

Our request for $1.6 million of additional funds for the appropria- 
tion ‘Administration, regional operation, and research for the fiscal 
year 1959,” is largely a request for restoration of a portion of the 
$2.950 million selustioe made by the Congress. This reduction 
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apparently was on the premise that the savings from reorganization 
in the regional offices would all be effective in 1959. Because of the 
many complex problems encountered in this reorganization of the 15 
regional offices, we cannot fully implement it by July 1. You will 
reeall, Mr. Chairman, that I touched on this in the hearings (p. 73, 
House hearings) when I mentioned that any savings that would accrue 
from the reorganization would be spread over a period of several 
years. In our appeal to the Senate (p. 110, Senate hearings) we pointed 
out that we hoped to implement savings of $600,000 in the regional 
offices in 1959. I am pleased now to report that a subsequent review 
and more exact programing cause us to feel that savings of $1.854 
million can be made, reducing the requirement for this account from 
$34.7 million to $32.9 million. 

Following our presentation of this problem to the Senate in request- 
ing a reconsideration of our need for this appropriation among others, 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee chairman stated: 3 in his 
report No. 1401 dated March 18 that, while the amounts that we re- 
quested to be restored to ‘Administration, regional operation, and 
research”’ were worthy of consideration, inasmuch as we have the 5 
percent transfer authority between appropriations, it would appear 
that the Postmaster General could work out an equitable solution to 
this problem. Since that date, however, the enactment of pay legis- 
lation has, of course, created a deficiency i in the operations appropria- 
tion from which we might have expected funds to be available for 
transfer. Here again, we feel that the technical deficiency status of 
the operations appropriation precludes our resorting to the transfer 
authority. 

Since submission of the justification for 1959, two other special 
problems have developed: the need for a small but critical number of 
additional personnel in the headquarters office of the Bureau of 
Operations, and an urgent need for a minimum addition to the Inspec- 
tion Service under present conditions. The amounts involved total 
$504,000, and we are in effect asking the committee’s permission to 
keep this amount out of the savings we are making in our regional 
reorganization. In round figures, we propose to save $1.854 million, 
we require $504,000 of these savings as above, and we would have loft 
a net savings of about $1.350 million. Subtracting this from the 
reduction of $2.950 million intended to reflect reorganization savings 
originally anticipated by the Congress for fiscal 1959, we have a 
balance of $1.6 million which we request be restored to this extremely 
tight appropriation. The need for each of these is covered in the 
justifications, and Mr. Stephens and Mr. McKibben or Mr. Barnes, 
who are present, will further explain the problems upon which these 
needs are based. 

We shall, of course, be glad to submit any additional information 
or data you will require. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that Mr. Stephens has a plane to 
catch, I would like to ask your indulgence to hear his additional testi- 
mony, if any, before we hear any other witnesses. Of course, he is 
available for any questions you may care to ask. 
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INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. We shall be very glad to hear from Mr. Stephens at 
this time. 

Mr. Srepuens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

This request is simply to meet urgent needs incident to the assign- 
ment of personnel to some of our more critical programs in the Inspec- 
tion Service. We have a constant manpower problem, I think I can 


accurately state, but within recent months we have found it necessary 


to inaugurate a couple of specialized programs, one of which pertains 
to added attention to mail losses. This request could be directly 
related to the assignment of 30 inspectors nationally to deal with a 


certain type of mail losses. We borrow them, of course, from other 


assignments in which we have arrearages. 

While this number of additional inspectors is relatively small com- 
pared to our needs—it is, you will note, less than 1 for each 2 States-— 
if we were to be deprived of this assistance it would be a considerable 
problem for us. ‘Twelve of these thirty-six added positions requested 
are clerks, less than one per inspection division, to be used in tabulat- 
ing certain mail losses and preparing reports, to relieve inspectors 
from actually typing their reports. 

We had hoped to provide for this number next year by savings 
made in regional office personnel. 


MAIL FRAUD CASES 


Mr. Gary. How many mail fraud cases do you have now? 

Mr. Srepuens. Mail fraud cases will number several thousand out- 
standing at this time throughout the country. Some of them are 
very complicated cases, involving large sums of money. There is a 
very significant increase in the number of mail fraud complaints 
covering various schemes, not only of merchandising but insurance 
frauds and frauds involving various financial transactions. They are 
becoming a very large program and problem, for us. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON INSPECTORS 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, If I may interject one word here, 
in your committee’s Report No. 1431 on our fiseal year 1959 appro- 
priation, you said in part: 


In recognition of the presently programed decreasing administrative personnel 
the committee will not continue to insist on the limitation— 


that is, the limitation on the number of inspectors— 


but hopes that the Department will exercise reasonable prudence in permitting 
increases in the number of inspection personnel. 

The reason I mention this, Mr. Chairman, is solely to express ny 
personal opinion that the Inspection Service has attempted to ob- 
serve both the letter and the spirit of the committee’s injunction to 
exercise reasonable prudence in permitting any increases. We hope 
you will feel that we have taken your injunction seriously, as we 
really have done in asking for this additional number now of only 24 
inspectors and 12 clerks. 
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We recognize that we have a responsibility for watching these 
matters extremely carefully, and that you have given us this respon- 
sibility. 


MAIL FRAUD INVESTIGATIONS, 1954-58 AND PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Stephens, can you furnish us with statistical 
information showing the increase in mail fraud complaints and the 
number of cases outstanding at the present time? 

Mr. SrepHens. I would be glad to, and we shall be glad for you to 
know about the situation. 

Mr. Gary. Also the number handled. Insert a table of statistical 
information showing that, and give us a comparison of the last 5 
years, if you have that available. 

Mr. SteprHens. We shall be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fraud investigations 


Total inves- | Investiga- Investiga- 
Fiscal year tigations tions com- | tions pend- 
authorized pleted ing June 30 





8, 031 3, 025 
6, 774 2, 754 
6, 630 2, 468 
5, 480 2, 274 
5, 570 2, 198 
3, 592 1, 473 
3, 535 1, 619 
3, 728 1, 48 
4, 886 1,118 
4, 408 911 


OTE.—It is estimated that = geen pl 20,000 mail fraud complaints will be received at headquarters 
lelin in Washington during fiscal year 1 


MAIL LOSS INVESTIGATION PROGRAM NOT NEW 


Mr. Gary. In your justification, you say that you have assigned 
30 inspectors to a highly specialized mail loss investigative program. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. When was that program developed? 

Mr. SrepHens. We have been developing it over the past year, 
but it was implemented late last calendar year and it is really now 
beginning to gain some momentum. 

Mr. Gary. Had you planned to go ahead with that in your 1959 
budget when it was submitted? 

Mr. SrepHens. It was in process of implementation. Of course 
the extent to which we had to assign manpower was not too well 
known to us. The demands on manpower properly to cover this 
situation exceed somewhat our earlier estimates. We have now 
assigned to it, and we believe we need an absolute minimum of, 30 
people nationally. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Your counterpart, the Chief of the Secret Service, 
was before us a few moments ago. He told us that forgery of checks 
and securities was increasing tremendously. 

Mr. SrepHens. That is true. 

Mr. CanFIiELD. You tell us today that the theft of mail from mail 
boxes in the cities and towns of America is greatly on the increase. 
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Mr. StrerHens. There is a constant increase in the theft of mail 
matter from house receptacles, and the forgery of money orders, and 
the passing of checks obtained from stolen mail. The manpower 
assigned to these offenses is necessarily increasing. The results ob- 
tained are that for the fourth year in succession arrests have been on 
the increase. At the moment we have an increase of approximately 
480 arrests this current year over the comparable period of last year. 

Mr. CanFieLp. There are various racketeering developments in- 
volving the use of the mails which concern you very deeply? 

Mr. StepHens. Complaints from the public on various fraudulent 
schemes, the misuse of the mails in unlawful schemes, in the transmis- 
sion and sale of obscene and pornographic material are increasing 
rapidly. In each of these areas the work is increasing very rapidly. 
I think our experience is shared by other law-enforcement and investi- 
gative groups. 

Mr. CanrFreLp. And you have a backlog in all of these categories? 

Mr. SterHens. We have what we consider a serious backlog. We 
are trying to arrange our work in the best possible priority, but we 
have what we consider is a serious backlog and delay. 


UNORDERED MAIL SALES PROMOTION 


Mr. Gary. Several weeks ago some company in Los Angeles sent 
out a lot of letters apparently to the lawyers in the city of Richmond. 
I do not know why they selected lawyers. 

Perhaps this had better go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, your experience is typical of that 
of many other professional groups. They do select attorneys, 
physicians, and other professional groups to assemble mailing lists. 
This material is mailed unordered and it is exactly as you describe it 
to be. Much of it is obscene and there are many, many tons of it 
which is highly objectionable material. Much of it is going into the 
hands of juveniles, and much of it is fraudulent in its form of 
advertising. 

Mr. Gary. This letter in itself was not obscene but you were invited 
to order various series of pictures described in the letter which would 
then be mailed to you. They intimated that the pictures were so 
bad that they might not be able to get by the mails. 

I hope that you can reach the outfit which is sending out those 
advertisements. 

Mr. SrepHens. It is a problem, Mr. Chairman, and I can assure 
you that we have many congressional and other complaints. We 
are devoting all the time and effort that we can to it. We have the 
problem then of successful prosecution and the problem of being able 
to sustain fraud order action. We have injunctions immediately 
lodged when we attempt to bar the material from the mails. 

As you know, we have been seeking legislation and Congress has 
acted favorably upon legislation which we think will aid in the prose- 
cution at the point of delivery of certain of this obscene and objec- 
tionable matter. 
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COMPARISON OF REPORTED LOSS OF MAIL 


Mr. Steminski. Would you care to make, at your own convenience 
and time, a comparison of your caseload in the current abuses of mail 
privacy with the years 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, to see if there is 
any pattern setting in? 

The Chief of the Secret Service said that counterfeiting is on the 
rise. You have just laid off several people of 30 years service, and I 
wondered if you were making any research on those layoffs to see 
whether any financial distress in those families might have caused 
them to take this route. 

Mr. StepHens. | would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Steminsxi. Thank you. 

(The material referred to follows: 


Comparison of reported losses of j ral 
Fiscal year: 


1958 (estimated 544, 330 
1957 530, 500 
1956 _ _ - 534, 422 
1955 542, 785 
1954 oe. fs ryt 576, 333 
1933 ew 242, 497 
1932 . nies 271, 078 
» aaa 3 ; ; oe . 320, 783 
1930 2 ; 2 , 330, 844 
1929 : 7 74 FL48 TS F ; . 311, 972 


Eprtor’s Note.—See also Comparisons of Fraud Investigations, p. 40. 


Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Inspector. 
We will recess at this time until 2 o’clock this afternoon 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 
Now, Mr. Gillette, I have a few questions. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM END OF LEASE-PURCHASE 


How much will be saved by eliminating planning and construction 
for lease-purchase projects? 

Mr. Gitierre. | am not sure that I understand your question. 

Mr. Gary. How much will be saved by eliminating planning and 
construction for lease-purchase projects. That law has expired. 

Mr. Barnss. It would be negligible. 

Mr. Giuterre. Mr. Chairman, the effect on the Post Office Depart- 
ment would be ‘negligible. As I recall, we had only 48 projects 
altogether approved- ‘and of that total I believe we did not expect all 
to finally materialize. So it would not have any effect on our 1959 
budget because the implementation of the number we had approved 
under the law was reflected in the 1959 budget submitted to this 
committee. I might refer you in furtherance to your question to page 
190 of the hearings of this committee on the appropriation request 
for 1959. 

Mr. Gary. The Independent Offices appropriation bill eliminated 
all lease-purchase funds and provided no further sums should be 


expended. 
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I understand that there is going to be some modification of that 
language by the conference committee, and under this modification 
you wi il | be permitted to complete certain projects but others will be 
eliminated. Would that affect your finances any on your planning? 


PLANNING COSTS FOR LEASE-PURCHASE 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, we would, of course, expeet to 
carry on with those projects which had top priority by using our 
commercial leasing program. The commercial leasing program 
revised to accommodate these few projects considered in the 1959 
budget would have an insignificantly lower annual cost than the lease- 
pure chase program. I would be glad to submit for the record a state- 
ment as to the effect of this legislation specifically. 

Mr. Gary. I wish you would. 
(The information follows :) 


PLANNING Costs FoR LEASE-PURCHASE BUILDINGS 


Planning costs for lease-purchase buildings consist principally of architectural 
and engineering fees. These are provided from funds budgeted as part of rent 
costs in the appropriation. Although they are originally paid in part by the Post 
Office Department, they are repaid to the Department by the successful bidders, 
and therefore are later available for other rental costs. Successful bidders on new 
buildings constructed for straight leases use these same services, and these costs 
are amortized in their rental charges as they are in buildings rented under the lease- 
purchase program. Other planning costs in the Department are no different for 
lease-purchase buildings than they are for leased buildings. These comprise 
studies to determine space, location, and equipment requirements. 

As to construction costs, these are represented by the rent payments made after 
the building is actually occupied. The 1959 budget provides only for buildings 
which will be occupied during that fiscal year. Projects in the development stage 
would not have been completed in 1959, and there is no provision in the budget 
estimate for rent costs on these buildings. Even if such costs would have been 
ineurred, the Department’s policy has been to use lease-purchase only when the 
rent costs are comparable to those for leased buildings. Therefore the rent esti- 
mates in the budget would provide for no greater funds than would normally be 
provided for leased buildings. 


ESTIMATES ASSUME EMPLOYMENT JULY 1 


Mr. Gary. How much can the estimate be reduced by reason of not 
inducting new personnel on July 1? The green sheet shows 241 new 
positions on the rolls for an average of 242 man- -years. 

Mr. Gitierrs. The 241 apparently new positions shown on the 
green sheets represent simply a conversion into positions of the $1.6 
million we are asking to be restored of the $2.950 million reduction by 
the Congress. The Congress apperen ty anticipated we could elim- 
inate about 460 positions by July 1, in our regional reorganization. 
We now feel that we can eliminate around 289° positions in the field 
which, less the 70 new positions required in the Inspection Service 
and at Headquarters, make it necessary for us to ask for 241 positions 
back from the 460 cut out of our budget. Our original budget 
request, Mr. Chairman, in the administration appropriation which 
we presented to this committee for the fiscal year 1959 had no increase 
at all in the positions but did have a slight increase in man-years 
over 1958. 

Mr. Bruce. In the green sheets we show the difference between 
the amount that is available in the budget as reduced by the Congress 
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and the amounts covered by this estimate; $1,096,000 is for the re- 
gions which have the greatest number of people on the rolls in this 
appropriation, and is merely the difference between the number of 
personnel we could provide under the present amount of money we 
have and the amount that we are now asking for. Part of that is 
additional inspectors and operations people, but the major portion is 
people in the regional offices presently on the rolls. This supple- 
mental will bring the number up to a point where we think we can 
operate. They are not new people per se at all, except those in the 
operations and inspections service. 

Mr. Gary. But there are still - new positions in there. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir, 70 to be exact. They are in the 
inspection service and Lata operations, which are covered by 
this justification. 

Mr. Gituerte. That is a total of 34 for operations, Mr. Chairman, 
and the 24 inspectors plus 12 clerks for the inspection service. 


NO CHANGES IN PRESENT PROGRAM IN OTHER THAN FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Gary. Why is there no change in activities and accounts other 
than “regional operations” as compared with the 1959 budget? 

Mr. Nose. Mr. Chairman, we are showing an increase in our 
request over available funds of $244,000 in inspection, $260,000 in 
the headquarters of postal operations, and $1,096,000 in the regional 
operation account. 

Mr. Giuuuetre. The reason there is no change in the other programs 
of administration, regional operation, and research is one that I can 
give a very clear answer to because we have searched through the 
appropriations for an opportunity to make savings. The appropria- 
tion was submitted on an austere basis to this committee because it 
contained no increases in any headquarters personnel over 1958; in 
fact, it contained a net decrease of one compared with 1958, and 
also because the regional operation personnel was confined to exactly 
the same figure as in 1958 as well as the headquarters personnel 
under the administration personnel ceiling. 

The man-years were slightly different as explained at the time of 
our justification because of turnover and that sort of thing. But 
the individual accounts which we would be glad to review with you, 
one by one, for each of the individual bureaus, we scrutinized with 
great care hoping that we could absorb more of this $2,950,000 cut 
made by the Congress in some of the other accounts, and, because 
we had no increase in spite of increased loads and increased duties, we 
were unable to find any real hope of making savings in the other 
accounts. 

Of course, the cut of $2,950,000 was, according to our understanding, 
intended to reflect proposed savings in the account entitled “Regional 
Operations” rather than in other accounts. However, as I said, we 
did scrutinize other accounts in an attempt to absorb part of that cut. 


REVISED PROGRAM INDICATES NO CHANGE IN TRAVEL, ETC. 


Mr. Gary. Why is there no change in objects classes 02, 03, and 
04, as compared with the 1959 budget? 

Mr. Nosux. The changes requested relate only to salaries. We 
believe that our estimate for travel and other expenses stay the same 
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with the exception of the inspection service, where travel is increased 
$11,000. The other objects that relate to personal services, such as 
insurance and civil-service retirement, are of course increased in rela- 
tion to the salary increase. 

Mr. Gary. Under your original estimate in the budget the average 
number of all employees was 8,565. You show in the green sheets 
now there are only 8,105 presently available. If you reduce your 
manpower to that extent should not there be some reduction in the 
travel, transportation, and probably some reduction in communica- 
tions, and possibly in the social-security taxes and assessments? 

Mr. GruuettTe. May I ask Mr. Bruce to answer your question? 

Mr. Bruce. These items are not affected directly by personnel 
changes either up or down. They are more related to units, facilities 
and items of that nature that are affected by the employment, but not 
directly related to the number of people involved. It is very difficult 
to gage it exactly. The travel goes up and down with the number of 
inspectors and those in the region, but communications, transportation 
and contractual items and such as that are not directly related to the 
number of people. 


EMPLOYMENT REQUESTED IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Gary. How many employees are you requesting altogether in 
this supplemental? 

Mr. Gituetre. We are requesting the committee’s consideration 
of using some of the savings and some of the positions saved by 
virtue of the regional reorganization involving the closing of district 
offices to fill an urgent need in the inspection service and in the Bureau 
of Operations to the extent of 36 positions in the inspection service 
and 34 positions in the Bureau of Operations. 

I think this committee should have further justification for the 
Bureau of Operations’ positions so they may fully understand the 
problems involved in the need for these positions in view of the fact 
the committee, I am sure, recognizes that in the past we have tried to 
reduce rather than increase headquarters personnel, and in the 1959 
budget, as I said, we had a net reduction of one in our overall head- 
quarters personnel. 

Mr. Barnzgs. Mr. Chairman, in operations, the fourth-class post- 
masters appointment and disciplinary cases and the rural carriers 
appointment cases were returned to the Department after having been 
decentralized. The information could not be obtained fast enough in 
the field, and to satisfy many of the congressional leaders we brought 
that work back to the Department. We are merely asking now for 
sufficient numbers of people to keep this work current as it was before 
we decentralized. If we get what we are asking for here we will have 
70 people to do this work whereas we originally had 77 to do practically 
the same work. 

As of the moment we are in considerable arrearage in our work, as 
much as 2 months in some instances. Our people work unusually 
long hours and some on Saturdays and Sundays in attempting to 
keep it up. We simply cannot do it, with the present staff. As you 
understand, this was brought in from the field late last year. 

Mr. Gary. You mean for reporting? 
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Mr. Barnes. It is the appointment and discipline of postmasters 
and the appointment of rural carriers and the evaluation of post- 
masters’ work. That is being done here now instead of in the field. 

Mr. Gary. Where is it being done? 

Mr. Barnes. In the Bureau of Operations here at the Post Office: 
Department. 

Mr. GAry. That does not come under personnel? 

Mr. Barnes. No. Itisin the Bureau of Operations. Postmasters 
and rural carriers are under operations, not personnel. 

Mr. Gituerre. It is to carry on this function which was brought in 
to headquarters for the greater convenience in serving many congres- 
sional inquiries that we are asking 20 of the 34 additional positions for 
operations. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Mr. Gruuerte. As I believe the justifications show, this activity is 
now programed to take a total of 70 people, Mr. Chairman, whereas 
previously it took a total of 77 people to administer it partially i in the 
regions and partially in the headquarters. 

Mr. Barnes. Right now, for example, we have about 1,400 va- 
cancies in the rural routes. 

Mr. Gary. How many employees did it take when it was all in the 
regions? 

Mr. Barnes. It took more than we have here. We would not be 
able to give you an exact figure because they performed this work in 
connection with other work. We could not give you a figure on that 
but can say it costs less here. 


RECENTRALIZATION OF FUNCTION 


Mr. Gary. Out of the 34 new positions requested within the 
Bureau of Operations account, 30 are related to transfers of functions, 
and 20 of these are related to the centralization of the function 
originally decentralized to the regions. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. How is it possible that transferring functions within an 
appropriation requires more employees to do the same job? 

Mr. Barnes. It does not. Less employees are actually needed. 

Mr. Giiterre. I think the answer to your question is it does not 
require more employees than were in our 1959 budget. But since the 
Congress cut this appropriation $2,950,000, Congress reflected a reduc- 
tion of about 450 positions in this appropriation, so what we are saying 
is while we will make the 460 saving eventually we cannot make that 
saving entirely in 1959, and of the savings we can make, which in 
dollars amounts to an estimated $1,854,000, we would like to have a 
little of it back with your permission to cover these spots in the Bureau 
of Operations. But the effect, Mr. Gary, is that we are still much 
better off than we were under the 1959 budget. 

In other words, we are making savings and we are going to have 
considerable savings left over even if our request for keeping 34 posi- 
tions in the Bureau of Operations is granted. Stated another way, 
we are making savings in the field and of these savings we would like 
to have 34 credited to the Bureau of Operations. 

Mr. Gary. By reason of the fact that you are transferring some of 
these operations in the field to the Bureau of Operations, you are going 
to have to increase the personnel in the Bureau to that extent? 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. You will have some reduction in the field, will you? 

Mr. Gituterre. We will have very considerable reductions in the 
field resulting not only from the elimination of these functions in the 
field—which is germane to your question—but also, Mr. Chairman, 
resulting from the closing of the district offices whic h Mr. McKibben 
estimated to save a total of 460 positions in his testimony before this 
committee in reference to the 1959 appropriation request. 

Mr. Barnes. It boils down to this—we were cut about 460 people. 
We will not be able to save 460 people in the field next year. As you 
recall, we testified previously that we could probably not save more 
than about $1 million, but as a matter of fact, we are going to be able 
to save about $1,854, 000, which means approximately 289 people in 
the field, but we do need from that 289, 34 additional employees at 
headquarters in the Bureau of Operations to do the work which was 
transferred from the field. 


OBLIGATIONS AND BALANCES 


Mr. Gary. Will you insert the obligations and unobligated balances 
for each appropriation as of the latest available date? 

Mr. GuitetTe. We will do so. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Obligations, 1958 


[In thousands] 





| 

, Actual obliga- | Unobligated 

| tions July 1, | balance May | Pay increases 
| 1957, to May | 30, 1958 (ex- legislation ! 

| 30, 1958 (ex- | cluding pay Jan. 11, 1958, 
' 





cluding pay | increase legis- to June 30, 
| increase legis- lation !) 1958 
lation !) 

ee a — —— ee ee ee | —— 
Administration and researeh...____.-.._.--- 2-22 | $19, 932 $4, 926 $667 
Peeretinge: esse. l....chisales vt 6h bbsh Spade dade ees j 2, 402, 486 | 252, 034 116, 450 
Transportation _ __--_- a eae 442, 408 | 41, 454 36 
Finance. ....--- Japepgins dun dub aroy snes eueeeet ee etente . 3,473 | 526 161 
Facilities _ _. ¢ SStCSE SE AES 7 : | 142, 837 33, 910 357 

Total___.._- ic atthe cd tiadie ccna te ara 3, 011, 136 | 332, 850 117, 672 


1 Public Laws 399, 426, 432, and 462. 
Norte.—Obligations include reimbursement of $18,986. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY TO BE USED 


Mr. Canrievp. If vou had the money now for your increase in pay 
of your postal workers would you still be before us in furtherance of 
a request of this nature? 

Mr. Gitiertre. | believe we would not, Mr. Canfield, because | 
believe that the Congress intended for minor problems of this sort— 
relatively minor problems-—the transfer authority would clear up 
this type of situation. In fact, the report of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations referred to the possibility of our using our transfer 
authority. But because of the fact that the increase in wages of the 
postal employees took place after the appropriation was granted us, 
and thereby threw the operations appropriation into a deficiency status 
in effect, we thought, and the Bureau of the Budget ruled, that we 
should come before the Congress for this request. 

27544584 
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TRANSPORTATION, 1958 


Mr. Gary. We will insert into the record at this point the justifi- 
cation for the amount requested for transportation for 1958. 
(The justification pages follow:) 
Post OrricE DerpaRTMENT 


Transportation, 1958 


Ahouel eunrontietion. 1968 ...... wapo nnd» ona sewed palagtasba<x $648, 000, 000 

Supplemental appropriation, 1958. _............-----------.- 24, 000, 000 
Current appropriation, 1958____.....------- Javputald 672, 000, 000 

Transfer of functions to Operations. —.-------- — $208, 117, 000 

Transfer of funds from Operations-------.---.--- 7,000,000 —201, 117, 000 
Adjusted appropriation, 1958 _ ............-...-.-.--.. 470, 883, 000 

TO DINISRORS. 2S. o 8. SLs 2 473, 883, 000 

RE INU, 8 os ccucwinwam nuns etginebamana sawn 3, 000, 000 


Analysis of supplemental request 











Activity and account Reprogramed Revised Supplemental 
fundsavailable| estimate | required 

Bureau of Transportation.__ - ii eeasippaipteenree abel = $914, 000 | $914, 000 | ......-- ini 
Powerboat service--.-..-..-.--- -=------| 2, 852, 000 | 2, 852, 000 Jon-aeene-o neon 
Foreign mail transportation woes 11, 159,000 | 11, 159, 000 |.............. 
I on coc nanenconcnatnas jaws Oko 20, 294, 000 EEE Rewnecccuntouns 
IE inh a scanncpsonteabpcscorssscasssusatnney 43, 962,000 | 43, 962,000 |..........-.-- 
Ne IN i nanoncudegesepecceueeabaanaanel BR, Ser. Ce | Bi Seep OOO fewedccccccccce 
Highway post offices_....-._- paaddindinncacbecsaahaipeenaiieemitebals | 5, 849, 000 BONS bncccscccccunes 
Ie eeeminnaae | 305, 290,000 | 308, 290, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Le ee | 40, 304, 000 US 
ee. te ee eee 18, 707, 000 4S eee 
Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries- -- 7, 935, 000 EE Diaacencnsnene 
po RR ere 180, 000 DOOR Baitiewnessccines 
Ee CHTIIURS.... ncccctiwintansidtnagiinns — 470, 883,000 | 473, 883, 000 3, 000, 000 


On December 30, 1957, the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket 9200 
granted rate increases to the western and southern railroads. These new rates 
granted to the western railroads are an increase of 7.5 percent retroactive to 
July 1, 1957. The southern railroads were granted increases of 6 percent for the 
period July 1 to August 31, 1957; and 13.5 percent from September 1, 1957. 

In the 1959 budget submission it was estimated $9 million of the added cost 
could be absorbed by an appropriation transfer of $7 million from operations and 
$2 million savings in the transportation appropriation. 

Present estimates indicate that the total cost of these rate increases will approxi- 
mate $14 million for fiscal 1958. The Department has been able to absorb an 
additional $2 million of this amount. In light of the obligation pattern which 
has developed since February of 1958, it is now apparent that this is the maximum 
amount which can be absorbed, and a supplemental appropriation of $3 million 
is required for the remainder of fiscal 1958. If it had not been for the recently 
enacted pay legislation it would have been possible to finance this deficiency by 
transfer of savings in the operations appropriation which must now be applied 
to the pay increase. 


Mr. Giuterre. Mr. Chairman, may I observe at this point that 
our request for a supplemental for transportation for 1958 has slightly 
more urgency because, of course, it is designed to cover the possible 
contingency of our being in violation of the Antideficiency Act in the 
event our current projection is fully materialized. 
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I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, we feel this additional request 
will give us a small margin of safety which will probably do no more 
than pick up the obligations that will come in after July 1. We hope 
that obligations reported prior to the end of the year will fall within 
our 1958 available funds, but it is going to be a very, very close 
margin; and we feel, having already absorbed $11 million of the $14 
million of the increase in rates for the southern and western roads, 
that we would not be safe to report to you that the money in the 
transportation appropriation was clearly sufficient to cover our 
estimated obligations for 1958. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gillette, I am quite sure that the committee will 
appropriate the $3 million that you are requesting for transportation. 
That seems to be an item that there is an urgency for at the present 
time. However, I for one do not agree with the Bureau of the Budget 
that it is necessary to appropriate these other items at the present 
time because the law specifically provides that any increases in salaries 
authorized by the Congress can be paid without violating the anti- 
deficiency law. 

We have got to take up at the beginning of January all of the salary 
increases. We will have to make appropriations for the increase in 
military pay, for the increase in civilian pay, and for the increase in 
postal pay, and I think that it is better legislative procedure for the 
Congress to handle all of them at one time. Therefore, it is entirely 
possible that we may reject these other items at the present time. 
Then when you come up with your pay increases in January we will 
know better where we stand and we can appropriate with greater 
understanding of what the problem will be and what the needs will be 
for the entire year. I see no reason why the salary increases should 
interfere with your normal operations or affect your operations in 
any manner. 

Mr. Canrievp. It is my understanding from your statement then 
that the Post Office Department is not precluded from exercising its 
transfer authority to carry out these essential functions and provide 
the adequate labor therefor? 

Mr. Gary. Certainly not. And the law expressly provides that 
the payment of these salaries which have been authorized by the 
Congress will not put them in violation of the antideficiency law. If 
they pay out more than is appropriated for transportation they would 
be. The payment of the salary increases is specifically provided for 
in the antideficiency law. 

Mr. GiutettTe. That would be an ideal solution of our problem 
provided it could be expressed in the committee report. 

Mr. Gary. It will be. If we turn down your requests—and I am 
not prophesying what the committee will do, we will take that up in 
executive session—we will state why it is being done and state our view 
that it does not affect your right of transfer which has been previously 
authorized. 

Mr. Ginttette. That would be most helpful and constructive and 
would be the simplest solution of our problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
SI SS iether ttn . cantata ie e—rit-t8F 
Program by activities: } 
1. Nondisability-----.--- | $301, 000, 000 | $305, 980,000 | +$4, 980, 000 
2. Temporary disability - - 21, 795, 000 22, 675, 000 880, 
3. Permanent disability ____- | 184,677,000 | 186,947,000 | +2, 270,000 
4. Fleet reserve........----- , a | 45,925,000 | 46,848,000 | +923, 000 
5. Survivors’ benefits. 1, 603, 000 | 1, 550, 000 —53, 000 


Total obligations 555, 000,000 | 564, 000, 000 +9, 000, 000 


555, 000, 00 | 564, 000,000 | +9, 000, 000 
| 





Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Object classification 


Revised | Difference 


estimate 


Presently 
available 








12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims | $555, 000,000 | $564, 000, 000 +-$9, 000, 000 


EXPLANATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 

For the fiseal year 1958 Congress appropriated $555 million for the purpose of 
providing retired and retirement pay, as authorized by law, of military personnel 
on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, including 
the Reserve components thereof; retainer pay for personnel of the inactive Navy 
and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves; and payments to survivors pursuant to the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. Subsequent to the sub- 
mission of the requirements totaling $555 million for these purposes changes 
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developed which were not consistent with the estimates and were not anticipated 
at the time the annual estimates were submitted. These changes have resulted 
in an additional requirement of $9 million for fiseal year 1958. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 was based on a year-end strength of 214,884 
annuitants on the retired rolls. It now appears that these strength projections 
made last summer on which these estimates were based are considerably under 
current rates of accessions to the retired rolls. It is now estimated that the 
year-end strength will total approximately 219,547 annuitants, or an increase of 
4,663 annuitants over the earlier projection for June 30, 1958. The earlier pro- 
jections could not anticipate the further reductions in the active force levels which 
were directed later last fall. While foreed separations are adding a substantial 
number to the retired rolls, more personnel than originally estimated are also 
electing to retire or transfer to the Fleet Reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Also, there has been an increase in the number of enlisted personnel electing dis- 
ability retired pay rather than disability compensation from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

In addition, a recent Comptroller General’s decision (B—123643, dated March 7, 
1958), while having no effect on the number of personnel, is expected to increase 
substantially the additional amounts required. This decision provides that offi- 
cers of the uniformed services retired for physical disability who hold a permanent 
Reserve grade which is higher than the temporary grade in which they were serv- 
ing on active duty at time of their retirement are entitled to retired pay based on 
the higher Reserve rank. 

The revised estimate for fiscal year 1958, based on the actual and projected 
accessions to the retired rolls for the balance of this fiscal year, provides for a year 
end strength of approximately 219,547 annuitants with al average strength of 
209,938 for a total cost of $564 million. Through March 31, 1958, there had been 
a net gain of 12,262 annuitants to the retired rolls of the 19,673 annuitants that 
are now expected to be added to the retired rolls this year. 

There follow schedules showing (1) the actual numbers of annuitants on the 
rolls at the end of the past 2 fiscal years and at the end of September, December, 
and March of the current year and the projected number for June 30, 1958; 
(2) additional requirements for fiseal year 1958; and (3) a comparison of revised 
estimates with amounts presently available. 


Number of annuttants on retired rolis 











Actual 

aan apipnipetoananeanenigeebaaeae oe eer ecmes __.__| Inerease Esti- 

Category | July- mated 

June 30, | June 30, | Sept. 30, Dee. 31, | Mar. 31, | March | June 30, 

1956 1957 1957 | 1957 1958 1958 
— at | ponbenpt torebiert tant ~ prteerw 
Nondisability _- 87, O17 7,352 | 101,022 103,763 | 106, 300 8, 948 111, 005 
Temporary disability. __- 7 15, 179 | 12 146 12, 669 12, 491 | 12, 411 265 | 12, 595 
Permanent disability ‘ 67,463 | 66, 653 68, 203 67,252 | 67,774 1, 121 69, 448 
Fleet Reserve. oe 20,803 | 22,595 23, 354 23, 853 | 24 270 | 1 675 | 25, 027 
Survivors’ benefits. 814 1, 128 1, 209 1, 287 | 1, 381 | 253 | 1, 472 

anatlies i. seemed a mein 

Total. - | 191, 276 | "199, 874 | 206, 457 | 208, 646 | 212,136 | 12,262 | 219, 647 


Additional requirements 


Estimated | Revised esti- 
Actual obliga-| requirements| mates for 


Presently | Amount 
available supple- 








Category tions through) for balance | fiscal year | fiscal year mental 
Mar. 31, » 1968) of fiscal year 1958 | 1958 fiscal year 
1958 -|--— 1958 
j 
Nondisebility............----...---- $225,093, 509 | $80, 886, 491 | $305, 980,000 | $301, 000,000 |$4, 980 
Temporary disability................ | 17,059,345 | 5,615,655 | 22,675,000 ) 5, 000 $80) O00 
Permanent disability.....-..---.---- | 136,807,083 | 50,139,917 | 186, 947, 000 | 14, e771, 000 2, 270, 000 
WINING... nn cecaccsena= case | 34,396,656 | 12, 451, a | 46,848,000 | 45,925,000 | | 923, 000 





Survivors’ benefits siaetatasimbs ti --| _1, 066, 980 1, 550, 000 1, 603, 000 — 53, 000 
MNGi eae seed, | 414, 423, 573 ee 


9, 576, 427 "564, 000,000 | 555,000, 000 9, 000, 000 
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Comparison of revised estimates with amount presently available 


| Presently available, fiscal year 1958 | Revised estimates, fiscal year 1958 


fence 















































Category fn 
Year end | Average Cost Year end | Average Cost 
number number 
siicmeaii mec | ie 
Non@abitity . 5... .<..<.24..... 108, 648 102, 923 | $301, 000, 000 111, 005 104, 156 | $305, 980, 000 
Temporary disability........... ioe 11, 363 11, 887 21, 795, 000 12, 595 12, 463 22, 675, 000 
Permanent disability. _........... 69, 021 67,909 | 184, 677, 000 69, 448 68, 020 186, 947, 000 
Fleet reserve........--...-.-.--.-. | 24°392 | 23'734| 45,925,000 | 25,027 | 24,006| 46,848,000 
Survivors’ benefits...............- | 1, 460 1, 295 1, 603, 000 1, 472 1, 293 1, 550, 000 
ee SE ia cecesiraies aa Ee | 214,884 | 207, 748 | 555, 000,000 | 219, 547 | 209,938 | 564, 000, 000 
RetrrepD Pay, 1959 
Program and financing 
Budget as | Revised | Difference 
amended estimate 
~ | 
Program by activities: | 
1. Nondisability -- oe : --.--.------.-----| $361, 687,000 | $370,925,000 | -+$9, 238, 000 
2. Temporary disability --.-_. asec 22, 209, 000 24, 775, 000 +2, 566, 000 
3. Permanent disability......_..........-..--....-....----| 200,000,000 | 203, 850,000 +3, 850, 000 
ns 8 on ca Kanne sbeiakibsened ¥ 53, 975, 000 56, 350, 000 +2, 375, 000 
a re ee ee ‘ ‘0 2, 129, 000 2, 100, 000 —29, 000 
Total obligations.__........-- .-| 640,000,000 | 658,000,000 | +18, 000,000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ....-- | 640, 000,000 | 658,000,000 | +18, 000,000 
Object classification 
Budget as | Revised Difference 
amended estimate 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims- ----. | $640, 000, 000 | $658, 000,000 | +$18, 000, 000 


EXPLANATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


There was included in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 an estimate of 
$600 million for retired and retirement pay, as authorized by law, of military 
personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
including the Reserve components thereof; retainer pay for personnel of the 
inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Reserve; and payments to survivors pur- 
suant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. An additional 
$40 million has also been requested in a budget amendment to provide for the in- 
creased pay of retired military personnel and fleet reservists as authorized by 
Public Law 85-422, approved May 20, 1958. Subsequent to the submission of 
the original estimates for these purposes, changes have developed which were 
not consistent with the estimates and were not foreseeable at that time. These 
changes have required a supplemental request for additional funds for fiscal year 
1958 and an additional requirement of $18 million for fiscal year 1959. In 
summary, these unforeseen circumstances and recent legislation which authorized 
increases in the pay of retired military personnel will require an additional $58 
million over the original estimate, or a total revised requirement of $658 million 
for the retired pay appropriation. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1959 in the budget document was based on year-end 
strengths for the retired rolls of 214,884 annuitants for June 30, 1958, and 231,035 
annuitants for June 30, 1959. Based on the actual and projected accessions to 
the retired rolls for the balance of this fiscal year, it now appears that the strength 
projections made last summer on which these estimates were based are considerably 
under current rates of accessions to the retired rolls. It is now estimated that the 
year-end strength for June 30, 1958, will be approximately 219,547 annuitants and 
the year-end strength for June 30, 1959, will be approximately 236,790 annuitants, 
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or an increase of 5,755 over the earlier projection for June 30, 1959. The earlier 
projections could not anticipate the further reductions in the Active Force levels 
which were directed later last fall. While forced separations are adding a sub- 
stantial number to the retired rolls, more personnel than originally estimated are 
also electing to retire or transfer to the fleet reserves of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Also, there has been an increase in the number of enlisted personnel 
electing disability retired pay rather than disability compensation from the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

In addition, a recent Comptroller General’s decision (B-123643, dated March 7, 
1958), while having no effect on the number of personnel, is expected to increase 
substantially the additional amounts required. This decision provides that officers 
of the uniformed services retired for physical disability who hold a permanent 
Reserve grade which is higher than the temporary grade in which they were serv- 
ing on active duty at time of their retirement are entitled to retired pay based on 
the higher Reserve rank. 

There follow schedules showing (1) the actual number of annuitants on the rolls 
at the end of the past 2 fiscal years and as of March 31, 1958, and the original 
and revised estimates for June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and (2) the average 
number of annuitants for the past 2 fiscal years and the original and revised 
estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


Number of annuitants on retired rolls 








Estimate, June 30, | Estimate, June 30, 
1958 1959 



































Actual, | Actual, | Actual, 
Category June 30, | June 30, | Mar. 31, 
1956 1957 | 1958 
In 
budget 
ci tetrcreseeatcinschepensioen | 87,017 97, 352 106, 300 108, 648 
Temporary disability. ......... 15, 179 12, 146 12, 411 11, 363 
Permanent disability........... 67, 463 66, 653 67, 774 , O21 
MEEEENET TOG ntnnnnqecanansedes | 22, 595 24, 270 24, 392 
Survivors’ benefits. ............ | 814 1,128} 1,381 1, 460 
eth ieee | 191,276 | 199, 874 | 212,136 | 214, 884 
i 
Average number of annuitants 
Estimate fiscal year 1988! Estimate fiscal year 1959 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year |__ | 
Category 1956 | 1957 | 
| In budget Revised | In budget | Revised 
estimate estimate 
diidabnamcaitiie scissile Prem arene idee 
PN ik 83,711 91, 819 | 102, 923 104, 156 114, 566 116, 908 
Temporary disability........- j 14, 939 | 12, 115 11, 887 | 12, 463 11, 207 12, 509 
Permanent disability. ........ | 66, 803 | 65, 743 | 67, 909 68, 020 70, 108 70, 694 
Dies PEEVE. < da dentnseecesace | 19, 633 | 21, 583 23, 734 24, 006 26, 164 27, 131 
Survivors’ benefits...........-| 668 | 949 | 1, 295 1, 293 | 1, 635 1, 658 
Re | 185,754 | 192,200 | 207,748 | 200,988 | 223,680 | 228, 900 
} t 





Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and we will give 
consideration to some additional appropriation matters. 

The committee has received supplemental requests in House Docu- 
ment No. 394 for retired pay, in the amount of $9 million for the fiscal 
year 1958, and $18 million for the fiscal year 1959. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Wylie. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wyuin. I have a statement that I would like to read for the 
record. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation 
“Retired pay, Department of Defense’ provides for retired pay, as 
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authorized by law, of military personnel on the retired lists of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, including payments to 
survivors pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953. 

For the fiscal year 1958 the Department of Defense requested and 
the Congress appropriated $555 million for these purposes, and this 
amount appeared adequate for fiscal year 1958 at the time the fiscal 
year 1959 budget was prepared. It was estimated that there would be 
approximately 214,884 annuitants on the retired rolls at June 30, 1958, 
with an average strength of 207,748 for the year. However, there 
has been a higher rate of accessions to the retired rolls than had been 
anticipated when the strength projections were made last summer. 
Through March 31, 1958, there had been an actual net gain of 12,262 
annuitants to the retired rolls compared with our estimate of 11,256 
for this 9-month period. This number compares with a total net gain 
of 8,598 annuitants for last year as a whole. 

When it became apparent in March that the number of accessions 
to the retired rolls this year would exceed our earlier projections, 
each of the military services was requested to review their require- 
ments and furnish revised estimates. At the same time they were 
requested to review their estimates for fiscal year 1959 and revise 
them, as necessary, inasmuch as the unanticipated gains to the retired 
rolls this year would affect the base for fiscal year 1959 and require 
additional funds over the $600 million requested in the President’s 
budget. 

As a result of this review it is estimated that the year end strength 
for June 30, 1958, will total approximately 219,547 annuitants—or an 
increase of 4,663 over the number originally estimated—and 236,790 
as of June 30, 1959—or 5,755 over the number estimated in the 
President’s budget. The estimated average number of annuitants 
on the rolls has also increased in fiscal year 1958 from 207,748 to 
209,938 and in fiscal year 1959 from 223,680 to 228,900. 

There are several reasons for the substantial increases in the number 
of annuitants already added to the retired rolls and expected to be 
added in the coming months with an additional requirement in funds. 
First, the earlier projections did not adequate ‘ly reflect the effect of 
the reductions in the active force levels. Second, a higher proportion 
of the personnel being separated from the active forces are electing to 
retire or transfer to the Fleet Reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Also, there has been an increase in the number of enlisted personnel 
electing disability retired pay rather than disability compensation 
from the Veterans’ Administration. In addition, a recent Comp- 
troller General’s decision (B—-123643, dated March 7, 1958), while 
having no effect on the number of personnel, is expected to increase 
substantially the additional amounts required. This decision pro- 
vides ‘that officers of the uniformed services retired for physical dis- 
ability who hold a permanent Reserve grade which is higher than the 
temporary grade in which they were serving on active duty at time 
of their retirement are entitled to retired pay based on the higher 
Reserve rank. 

These unforeseen changes and the unanticipated increase in the 
number of annuitants on the retired rolls have made it necessary to 
request an additional $9 million this year and an additional $18 million 
for fiscal year 1959. These amounts were requested on June 9, 1958, 
and are included in House Document No. 394. 
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Prior to this supplemental submission, the President requested on 
June 6, 1958, that the retired pay appropriation request for fiscal year 
1959 be amended to add $40 million to cover the increased pay au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-422, approved May 20, 1958, for all 
retired personnel and fleet reservists expected to be on the rolls during 
fiscal year 1959. Senate Document No. 103 includes the additional 
amounts required as a result of this act. 

Since the increases in retired pay pursuant to Public Law 85-422 
were effective as of June 1, 1958, an additional $3 million is estimated 
to be required this month. This amount is not included in this 
supplemental request for fiscal vear 1958 as separate authority is 
proposed to cover the additional cost this vear resulting from pay 
increases authorized by the act. 

Since we understand this will probably be in the form of a joint 
resolution, we will request that money only if we see by the end of 
the year we are going to need that additional $3 million. 

In summary, the total estimated requirements for fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 are now as follows: 


1958 1959 
eee intiplappentillaneneniemieimiag ean ae on ——L eee 
Appropriation or estimate - ea | $555, 000,000 | $600, 000, 000 
Pay increase pursuant to Public Law 85-422: | 

Budget amendment (S. Doc. 103) - nied i 40, 000, 000 
Proposed joint resolution - - . gee | 3, 000, 000 | _- 

Supplemental! (H. Doc. 394) | 9, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 

Totel.......... | 567,000,000 | 658, 000, 000 


| ! 


These revised estimates represent the best available projections of 
the number of annuitants on the retired rolls for the fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 and the necessary funds to support the estimates. 

Payments under this appropriation are required by law and any 
funds not required, revert to the Treasury at the end of the year. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. These schedules for pay of retired personnel are fixed 
by law, are they not, Mr. Wylie? 

Mr. Wyuter. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any way by administrative procedure to 
somewhat reduce appropriations for retired pay? 

Mr. Wyuie. I do not know of any administrative procedures 
whereby we could reduce our estimates for retired pay in view of the 
fact that all of the payments to retired personnel come under enacted 
legislation at rates approved by Congress, and I do not know of any 
way that we could aaa our appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. It is a little disturbing to be confronted with requests 
for supplemental appropriations. 

Mr. Wyuriz. Mr. Chairman, we have been very fortunate in the 
last few years and this is the first time that we have requested a sup- 
plemental estimate. The services are doing a much better job of 
estimating, but unfortunately last year in developing the estimates 
for 1959 their projections of the accessions to the retired lists did not 
adequately reflect the effect of the reduction in the active force levels. 
We initiate calls for estimates about August so that we can have them 
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early in September. Consequently, the services, when they received 
their force levels for fiscal year 1959 as approved by the President and 
the Secretary of Defense, did not give full consideration to the effect 
of that reduction on the retired pay appropriation. That is one of 
the things that happened this year, and it does have a very definite 
effect upon our 1958 and 1959 appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 


ENTITLEMENT TO RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Bupex. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
Department put into the record at this point a concise statement 
showing the circumstances under which retired pay may be drawn 
from this fund. 

Mr. Mauon. Will you prepare the statement in accordance with 
the request submitted by Mr. Budge? 

(The requested information follows:) 


In order to qualify for retired pay under this appropriation, military personnel 
must meet one of the following requirements: 


I, DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


A. Permanent disability retirement 


A service member (officer or enlisted) who becomes permanently physically 
unfit for military service as the result of a service-incurred disability which is 
rateable at 30 percent or more under the VA rating schedule is entitled to disability 
retirement pay. 


B. Temporary disability retirement 

A service member (officer or enlisted) otherwise eligible for permanent disability 
retirement except that the disability is categorized as ‘‘may be permanent’’ 
rather than “is permanent’’ is placed on the temporary disability retired list. 
Disabilities are categorized as ‘‘may be permanent”’ if the percentage of disability 
is expected to change by 10 percent or more within 5 years, or if recovery can be 
expected within that period. 


C. Disability retired pay computation 

Disability retired pay is computed at the member’s option in one of the following 

ways: 
1. 24% percent times his years of active service times the basic pay of 
his retired grade; or 
2. His percentage of disability as established under the VA rating schedule 
times the basic pay of his retired grade. 
Maximum—75 percent of basic pay of retired grade. 

A member’s retired grade for disability retirement purposes is usually the 
grade held at the time of retirement, but may be any higher temporary grade 
satisfactorily held. 

While on the temporary disability retired list a service member is guaranteed 
50 percent of the basic pay of his retired grade. 


Il. LENGTH OF SERVICE RETIREMENTS (NONDISABILITY) 
A. Officers 


1. Voluntary retirement.—Officers with 20 or more vears of active Federal 
service, of which 10 or more years were active commissioned service, may apply 
for retirement. Whether such applications will be approved is discretionary with 
the Secretary concerned. 

2. Mandatory retirement.—Officers are subject to mandatory retirement by 
operation of law on completion of minimum specified periods of service, whic 
vary dependent on the member’s grade and service of assignment. For example, 
officers above the grade of lieutenant colonel/ecommander, are not subject to man- 
datory retirement until they have completed at least 30 years of service. Officers 
in the grade of lieutenant colonel (Army and Air Force) are mandatorily retired on 
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completion of 28 years of service. Navy commanders normally are mandatorily 
retired on completion of 26 years of service. 


B. Enlisted personnel 


1. Voluntary retirement.—Enlisted men (Army and Air Force) with 20 or more 
years of active service are eligible to be retired based on their application. Simi- 
larly, Navy and Marine enlisted men with 20 but less than 30 years active service 
must on application be transferred to the Fleet Reserve (or Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve) until completion of 30 years combined active service and service in the 
Fleet Reserve, at which time they are retired. 

2. Involuntary retirement.—There is no legal provision for involuntary retire- 
ment of enlisted men. 


C. Length of service retired pay computation 


Retired pay for length of service is computed by multiplying the basic pay of 
the member’s retired grade by 24 percent times their years of service. (With a 
maximum of 75 percent of their basic pay.) 

Years of service in the case of an enlisted man are his years of active service; in 
the case of an officer, his years of service varies dependent on the type of retire- 
ment, but generally are the years of service which he has to his credit for purpose 
of computing his basic pay. Years of non-active-duty service performed after 
June 1, 1958, are creditable in computing officer retired pay only to the extent they 
would be creditable under the “Special provision for length of service (non- 
disability) retirement for Reserve personnel” set forth below. 

Retired grade in case of an officer is normally either his permanent grade or 
such higher temporary grade as he has held satisfactorily (and for at least 6 months 
in the case of the Army and Air Force). In the case of an enlisted man, his retired 
grade is the grade held at the time he applied for retirement (or transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve). In addition, in case of an enlisted 
man who has served in an officer status, his retired grade after completing a 
combined total of 30 years active service plus service on the retired list or in the 
Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve is the highest officer grade in which he 
has served satisfactorily. 


III. SPECIAL PROVISION FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE (NONDISABILITY) RETIREMENT, FOR 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, BASED ON PARTICIPATION IN RESERVE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS 


A. Reserve components 


A Reserve member, who on attaining age 60 has completed 20 or more years 
of satisfactory Federal service is entitled to retired pay. 

Any year of membership in a Reserve component prior to July 1, 1949, is a year 
of satisfactory Federal service. 


Subsequent to July 1, 1949, a year of satisfactory Federal service is any year in 
which a minimum of 50 points are earned or credited; 15 points are automatically 
credited for each year of membership in a Reserve component; additional points 
are earned by active duty, drills, attendance at periods of instruction, etc. 

B. Retired pay computation for Reserve members 


Retired pay under this special provision is computed as follows: The total 
points earned or credited are divided by 360. That quotient is then multiplied 
by 2% percent times the basic pay of the highest grade, permanent or temporary, 
satisfactorily held at any time. 


PROMOTION TO HIGHER GRADE PRIOR TO RETIREMENT 


Mr. Bungee. There is one other question that I would like to ask. 
How widespread is the practice of promoting, particularly officers, just 
prior to their retirement? In other words, so they retire at a grade 
above that in which they have been serving? 

Mr. Wyure. Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. Spence here from the 
Department of the Air Force, who can answer that question. 

Mr. Spence. I can assure you, sir, that the instances where an 
individual is promoted to a higher grade very shortly before retire- 
ment are very rare indeed. As a practical matter in the Army and 
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the Air Force an individual must serve for a minimum of 6 months in 
a temporary grade before he can be retired with pay based upon that 
grade. 

Mr. Bune. Six months is not very long. 

Mr. Spence. That is the minimum, sir. And in the usual cases 
men normally serve for at least 3 to 5 vears in a grade before they can 
be retired in a particular grade. 

Mr. Bunce. I know, Mr. Chairman, this is not the time to go into 
this, but frankly I am very disturbed at the retirement, particularly 
of officers who are still young men and in many instane es have been 
educated at the expense of the Government. I think at some point 
the committee ought to take a pretty close look at this operation. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Fioop. | am not concerned so much at this point about the 
law. We are responsible for the law and not you. But you are 
responsible—and that is a rhetorical you—the Department is re- 
sponsible for what kind of yardstick you think up; what kind of pro- 
cedures you give birth to for the purpose of evaluating and admin- 
istering the law. In this case, estimates. 

Now, I had the impression here that you bring this up very casually. 
There is a discrepancy here of nearly $60 million. There is quite a 
mistake, even for the Department of Defense. I am concerned with 
the fact that whoever sets up the procedures and methods for evaluat- 
ing and estimating the administration of these laws was wrong by 
$60 million. Now, you gave a not very effective suggestion to the 
chairman that one reason is the question of force le vels. 

Mr. Wyure. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know all about force levels. I also get the impression 
that the Department of Defense has decided even now that Mr. Sikes’ 
amendment to raise the Army 30,000 is just one of those aberrations 
that you must put up with on the Hill when the weather gets hot and 
that you and no one else at Defense has any idea of paying any atten- 
tion to it. 

Now, on page 4 of vour statement, even now, even at this last 
minute, you say: 

“These revised estimates represent the best available projections.” 

You may even miss this by $60 million more before you get through. 
Why do you do this so badly? 

Mr. Wytie. Well, Mr. Flood, of the $60 million, $40 million is for 
the pay increase which was just recently enacted, which is effective 
June 1 of this year. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a statutory problem. 

Mr. Wyuin. We could not include that in the estimate. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why would you miss the difference, and, secondly, 
what is your margin for additional error? I take it for granted that 
this estimate is not figured right down to the penny even on those that 
you anticipate. There must be some cushion. There must be some 
margin for error. You are notorious for your cushions and your 
margins. What is vour margin here, and in view of the fact this is 
only the best available projection, how badly is that going to be 
wrong? 
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Mr. Wyuiz. Mr. Flood, I might answer that question in this 
manner, sir; the $18 million represents about a 3 percent deficiency in 
our estimate. 

Mr. FLoop. And that does not impress you at all? 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes, it does. I would like to have it much better than 
that, and we are striving to do that, but here is the problem that we 
are faced with in retired pay. Take, for example, officers who have 
attained 20 years of service. They are eligible to retire at any time 
after 20 years of active duty, after they have attained 20 years of 
service. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the fact and the law. Do you not know that? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, I do know that. 

Mr. Fnoop. So— 

Mr. Wyuir. The military departments know generally how many 
officers they have eligible for retirement, but they cannot forecast 
exactly how many of those officers are going to elect to retire. 

Mr. Froop. I am not suggesting that you use a crystal ball. I do 
not think you are Houdini, “and I do not want you to be mindreaders, 
but do you send out a circular? Do you send out aform? Does any- 
body talk to them? Do you make any effort to contact that group of 
a ers who are pote ntially retirees—and that is a bureaucratic word? 

. Wye. Sir, I am quite sure that the services do not do that. 

Mr FLoop. Why not? 

Mr. Wyte. Well, that would be a terrific job, considering the 
number of officers we have in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Fioop. That are eligible for retirement under the factors that 
you just stated? 

Mr. Wyuiz. Yes. That would mean corresponding with these 
officers all over the world. 

Mr. FLoop. Would not that be more simple than coming up here 
for millions and millions and millions of dollars in supplementals? 

Mr. Wyuie. Well—— 

Mr. Fioop. Would you rather have the supplemental pay the 
difference and not be bothered about it at all? This, I suppose—the 
supplemental—is the path of least resistance. What is $18 million? 

Mr. Wyuisz. No; I do not consider it the path of least resistance, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. How could you have reduced it 50 percent? What 
could you have done under your present system which would have 
reduced this supplemental in half? What reasonably could you have 
done, and what is the reason you did not do it? 

Mr. Wy tte. That is something that we are going to have to explore 
further with the military departments. 

Mr. Fioop. Should that not have been done by this time? You 
have been in business for a hundred years. 

Mr. Wytre. When we make our call to the military departments to 
submit their estimates, we meet with their staffs. We review the 
estimates after they have been submitted and I think we do practically 
everything we can think of to get these estimates as close as possible 
and as realistic as possible. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not thinking very well. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 
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BASIS FOR ESTIMATED NUMBER OF RETIREES 


Mr. Sikes. Do you project your estimates of the number of retirees 
on a curve that is made up from past experience, or how do you 
estimate the number that you submit to the Congress each year? 

Mr. Wyuin. The estimates are based on different categories. We 
have four categories of retirement. 

We have the nondisability retirements and those consist of per- 
sonnel who have 20 or more years of service. They have the election 
of retiring after completion of 20 years of service, or after they reach 
30, they have mandatory retirement. 

Then we have temporary disability retirement, and the disability 
retirement roll is where we use an experience factor. 

Mr. Srxes. Well now, the experience factor is what I want to get 
at. 

If you use an experience factor, will that not give you a pretty 
accurate curve on which to base your future anticipated retirements? 

Mr. Wytiz. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you do that? 

Mr. Wyutz. We do that. 

Mr. Sixes. But the anticipated number has fallen below the actual 
number? 

Mr. Wyte. It is not so much in the disability category as it has 
been in the nondisability category. That is where we have most of 
our deficiency. 

Mr. Stxes. More people are dropping out than you expected? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that because of the availability of good jobs? 

Mr. Wyuik. That is a part of it, sir. Also, with a reduction of our 
force levels some that would normally stay are being forced to retire. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you take all those things into consideration when 
you project a curve? 

Mr. Wyruis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You do that? 

Mr. Wyule. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. About all that you can have is an educated guess, but 
you have been guessing consistently low. Would that not in itself be 
a reason to increase your estimate? 

Mr. Wyuiz. This has been somewhat of an exceptional year. 
We missed this year. The last year we did not. We came within 
our estimates very well. 

Mr. S1xxs. Did you use the same factors? 

Mr. Wyurr. No, sir. We adjust our factors based on our current 
experience. For example, disability retirements are based upon the 
number of troop movements we have, the number of exercises we have, 
and those are projected through the years. 

Mr. Sixers. The factors that you have used have been reasonably 
accurate for the last 2 years, and this year they were off? 

Mr. Wytiz. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know why they were off? 

Mr. Wyutez. Primarily in the nondisability rolls where the force 
levels have forced personnel out of the service, and there also have 
been more personnel retiring who have attained 20 years of service 
and have elected to go into private industry. 
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Mr. Sixes. You knew that you were going to have some forced 
reductions. You could have taken that into account. 

Mr. Wyn. Yes. I explained in my statement that full considera- 
tion was not given at the time that we prepared these estimates last 
summer to the effect of that reduction. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. Am I correct in understanding that the $3 
million item is not before the committee at this time? 

Mr. Wrutz. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you, Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Wytin. I would like to assure this committee I will certainly 
do everything that 1 possibly can to improve the estimates of the 
military departments. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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Pical year 1056 ‘deficioney..o. sb L6u. uct eee is Sas ike $8, 000, 000 


NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


Funds in the amount of $3,679,095,000 were appropriated in this account. 
Cumulative obligations as of February 28, 1958, were $3,686,394,986, which 
exceeded the amount appropriated for pay and allowances of military personnel 
by $7.3 million or two-tenths of 1 percent. The strength of the Army was within 
that approved. 

It is estimated that approximately $0.7 million will be required to cover un- 
foreseen obligation adjustments prior to the time the account expires and to 
pay valid claims of military personnel which may be filed, thus making a total 
estimated deficit in this account of $8 million. 

These additional funds are required to cover a deficiency resulting from an 
underestimate of the cost of the military pay increase granted in 1955. The 
deficiency did not become apparent until after the close of fiscal year 1956 when 
the actual obligations became known. 


Mr. Manon. The next item under consideration is a request for 
an even $8 million to cover a deficiency in Army military personnel 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1956. 

We are now in the fiscal year 1958 and will soon enter the fiscal year 
1959, but this is for a deficiency for the fiscal year 1956. 

The letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget printed 
as a part of House Document No. 394, page 16, says: 

These additional funds are required to cover a deficiency resulting from an 
underestimate of the cost of the military pay increase granted in 1955. The 


deficiency did not become apparent until after the close of the fiscal year 1956 
when the actual obligations became known. 
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The fiscal year 1956 ended approximately 2 years ago. When did 
this actual obligation become known, General? 

Geneneral Watson. The deficiency became known in February 
1957. 

Mr. Manon. Why are we so late doing something about it? 

General Watson. At that time, sir, it appeared that the adjust- 
ments—and I have this covered in my statement—in the appropria- 
tion, because of other factors—the pluses and minuses ‘aad over- 
come the deficit. The next report we got indicated we were in a 
better financial position than the February report indicated. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Army know the actual deficiency at the 
present time? 

General Watson. We have the figure. It is about $7.6 million. 
That is a deviation of two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Manon. When will this appropriation expire for expenditure 
purposes? 

General Wavson. June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Manon. We probably cannot get a bill through the House by 
that time. So if we put the money in it would not be available unless 
we write in some special language. 

General Hutcuison. Any further claims will be paid from the 
so-called M account. We have to have a plus balance in the fiscal 
year concerned, as I understand it. 

Mr. Manon. What does that mean in words of one syllable? 

General Hutcuinson. After the appropriation expires for expend- 
iture purposes it then goes to an account against which claims can 
be paid. 

For example, if some officer did not receive his pay from this 
appropriation in the fiscal year 1956 he could submit a claim and it 
could be paid out of the unexpended balances from the so-called M 
account. 

Mr. Manon. Could this money be appropriated in July and would 
it still be available to pay these claims? 

General Watson. I believe it would have to be specifically labeled 
for the deficit of $8 million, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that mean that these men have not been paid, 
that they are still owed some money—not as individuals, surely? 

General Watson. No, sir. What it boils down to, sir, is we have 
paid out the funds and as of the last accounting we were $7.6 million 
short. Then we projected our estimate of shortage over the last 2 
months of this vear and added that to the $7.6 million and the total 
came out to the $8 million requested. 

Mr. Sixes. You have been borrowing from Peter to pay Paul and 
now you want to get your books in order r; is that right? 

General Warson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Write us a letter , and also insert a statement into 
the record at this point in which you discuss and make clear the the 
problems which we have just been discussing here, as to whether or 
not this money would be available. 

(The statement and letter referred to are as follows:) 


The act of July 25, 1956 (31 U.S. C. 701), states that annual appropriation 
accounts shall be closed at the end of the second full fiseal year following the year 
of obligation availability. This is to be done by transferring the obligated balance 
to a consolidated account made up of balances of all appropriations under the same 
heading (known administratively as the M account). It is the practice of the 
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Treasury Department to refuse to transfer the balance of an account which is in 
a deficit condition, since the account would then lose its identity and the deficiency 
would be covered by available balances in the M account. Therefore, if the 
deficiency appropriation is not made until after June 30, the account would be 
continued with its separate identity and its transfer delayed until the funds were 
appropriated. The law itself is silent as to what is to be done in cases where 
the appropriation concerned is in a deficiency at the end of the second year 
following the availability for obligation. 


a 


JuneE 23, 1958. 
Hon. Gzorcz H. Manon, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Manon: This is to provide the additional information requested 
by your subcommittee on June 19 in the course of the hearing on the supplemental 
appropriation request for fiscal year 1956 for “‘Military personnel, Army.” 

uestion was raised as to the legal effects which would result if the requested 
deficiency amount should not be appropriated by the end of the fisoal year 1958. 
The act of July 25, 1956 (31 U.S. C701), requires that the account of each annual 
appropriation be closed at the end of the second fiscal year following the year of 
availability for obligation. The closing is to be accomplished by transferring the 
obligated balance to a merged account made up of amounts transferred from all 
appropriation accounts for the same purposes. The law defines “obligated bal- 
ance’’ as being the amount of unliquidated obligations less the amount collectible 
as repayments to the appropriation. However, neither the law nor the legislative 
history indicate that any different procedure is to be followed when the ‘‘obligated 
balance’ is a minus amount and the appropriation is in a deficiency status. It 
appears that there is nothing in the law to prohibit the merging of an appropria- 
tion account in deficiency condition into the general merged account, or 
account. Thus, if the Congress should decline to appropriate the requested 
deficiency amount, and the account were merged into the M account, the avail- 
able balances in that account would cover the deficiency. However, it is under- 
stood that in order to insure full disclosure to the Congress, Treasury procedures 
do not permit such merging of deficient appropriations. Additionally, Bureau of 
the Budget regulations require the submission of a deficiency appropriation 
request in such cases. In the present instance, full disclosure has been made to 
the Congress by the submission of a deficiency appropriation request. In specific 
answer to your question, if the requested deficiency amount were appropriated 
after June 30, there would be no effect, since the administrative action of trans- 
ferring the account would be delayed until the enactment of the appropriation. 
However, if the Congress declined to make the appropriation, with appropriate 
explanation in a report that it considered the appropriation unnecessary because 
of the merger into the M account, the Department of the Army is aware of nothing 
in existing law to prohibit such merger and the absorption of the deficiency in 
the M account. 

The second question pertained to the use of unobligated balances of 1956 and 
1957 appropriations to cover the deficiency in MPA, 1956. At the time of the 
hearing, no definite decision had been made as to the use of these balances to 
cover the cost of recent military and civilian pay increases, and the Department 
of the Army believed there was a possibility that they might be required for that 
purpose. It is now understood that utilization of those unobligated balances 
to cover pay increase costs is not contemplated. The following unobligated 
balances exist as of April 30, 1958: 





Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1956 








1957 
Cpereseen tne Seeeieaiiebe. Avie: : oss ee | 4, 810, 604 14, 612, 331 
DONG DUFUR, BIGEG 5 oinncnctdkkdsiedahsuascdiodd edad 4, 211, 469 46, 537 


SMM Wau Ca iis i 8k Setaladbncknn RaL ea | 811, 252 1, 994, 721 





It is noted that these balances are no longer available for obligation, so that 
their reappropriation would have the same effect as an appropriation from the 
general fund of the Treasury, as proposed in House Document 394. 

Sincerely, 
Davip W. TRavs, 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget, OCA. 


27544—58——_-5 
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Mr. Manon. This money probably would not be available to you 
actually until maybe late July or early August, so we need to have that 
clear. 

DELAY IN SUBMITTING REQUEST 


Why has this request been delayed so long? 

General Hutcuison. I would say the request has been delayed 
because we felt the adjustments would bring us into a black position 
rather than red. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you have this erroneous feeling? 

General Hurcuison. The deficit wascoming down. At January 31, 
1957 it was $12 million and at March 31, $7 million. Since the trend 
was downward the indications were that a supplemental request 
would be unnecessary. The deficit represents something like two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the amount that was appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we are dealing here with an appro- 
priation in the area of $3 billion? 

General Watson. $3.7 billion. 

Mr. Manon. And you have miscalculated by a very narrow margin 
here? 

General Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to be sure we know that a later appropria- 
tion, an appropriation after the Ist of July, would still be effective. 
Can you let us know? 

General Watson. We will let you know. I do not know the 
answer at this time. It would appear to me, subject to further con- 
firmation, that if the language of the bill places it in this current 
fiscal vear, 1958, specifically it would cover the problem. However, 
that is a legal matter which I will have to find out about and provide 
the answer for the record. 

(The information requested is on p. 62). 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Did you have a statement? 

General Watson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Manon. And you have already covered it? 

General Watson. | think that we have. 

Mr. Manon. We will place the statement in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear again before 
this committee. My purpose today is to present the Army’s request for additional 
funds to counterbalance a deficiency existing in the military personnel, Army 
appropriation for fiscal year 1956. 

We are requesting $8 million as set forth in the President’s communication of 
June 9, 1958 (H. Doc. 394). This requirement results from an underestimate in 
the cost of the military pay increase granted in 1955. 

Congress appropriated $3,679,095,000 for military personnel, Army, for fiscal 
year 1956. At the close of the fiscal year, obligations were reported to be 
$3,645,248,000, or $34 million less than the amount appropriated. It was not 
until February 1957 that a deficiency was reflected in the accounting records. 
However, at that time, based on experience in previous years, it appeared prob- 
able that adjustments to the appropriation would be sufficient to overcome the 
deficit. Sufficient adjustments did not materialize and by April 30, 1958, reported 
obligations amounted to $3,686,739,499. ‘This exceeded the appropriated amount 
by $7.6 million. 
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Based upon experience data for the 2 preceding months, the deficiency estimate 
was increased from $7.6 to $8 million to cover a contingent liability for the period 
from May 1, 1958, through June 30, 1958. The fiscal year 1956 appropriation 
account expires for expenditure purposes on June 30, 1958. Up to that time obli- 
gation adjustments will be made in this account to cover unforeseen expenditures. 
These adjustments result from discrepancies uncovered in the audit of military 
pay accounts and from travel claims submitted by commercial carriers. 

The military strength of the Army for fiscal year 1956 was within that author- 
ized for the budget. The deviation under the authorized strength actually 
served to hold the cost down. The additional cost of $8 million is attributable 
to greater increases in actual average pay rates than were anticipated from the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955. 


BASIS FOR ADDITIONAL COST 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. You state in the last paragraph of your 
statement: 

The additional cost of $8 million is attributable to greater increases in actual 
average pay rates than were anticipated from the Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

What is the explanation of that? 

General Watson. Actually, we had no experience factors on which 
to base the estimates of the fiscal year 1956 budget. Our estimates 
of the amounts for each of the average pay rates reflected in dollars 
for the 1956 budget were actually in error. It was a new bill. Our 
fiscal people did not have experience with the new system and there 
were errors in estimation of the impact of the Career Incentive Act 
of 1955. 


FUNDING BY TRANSFER FROM UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. WieeieswortnH. Are there not any funds that can be made 
available by transfer to cover this item without requesting new money? 

General Watson. We looked into that matter, sir, and discussed it 
thoroughly. 1 would like to ask General Hutchison to respond on 
that point. 

General Hutcuison. There are some unobligated balances, but I 
understand they are going to be recommended to be used to cover the 
retroactive feature of the civilian pay bill and the 1 month of the 
military pay bill. That is my understanding and that is why the 
administration has requested a new appropriation to cover this 
deficiency. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. How much is available at the moment? 

General Hurcuison. The following amounts are available: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1956 1957 
Operation and maintenance, Army _._................-....-.-...- ~ddhassasit | $4,810, 604 $14, 612, 331 
eee een, OUI.  .........cinncsusctancnasdbineilouenmeamasbdnieadeedll | 4, 211, 469 46, 537 
May Wasmned Gn .j. «~ < o. 5. coccicciden ame cseiesii ces oo cebke ; 811, 252 1, 994, 721 
epic Nite earl eisiadeliaes 
UN Pc ed Sask ae en cabtnacaacdkodeunccamae tie as 9, 833, 325 16, 653, 589 


Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. That is something over $16 million. That, 
you understand, is goimg to be completely absorbed by the other 
increases that you just mentioned? 
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General Hurcuison. Yes. In the Department of the Army the 
retroactive feature of the civilian pay bill will be something in the 
neighborhood of $50 million. I presume that the balance of that is 
to be covered by the unobligated balance from the 1958 accounts. I 
am not certain as to what will be sent up here to this committee, 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. I am not completely clear on some of the issues that 
have been raised here. I am going to ask Mr. Crosby to see to it 
that the staff makes a good clear study of this, in collaboration with 
you people in the Department, in order to be able to advise us pre- 
cisely what the situation may be at the time we sit down to agree on the 
figures in this bill. 

For example, I believe that you said that you want about $7.6 
million? 

General Watson. A total of $8 million for this deficiency of 1956 
in the military personnel, Army, appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. I got the impression that it was a little less. 

General Watson. Actually, $7.6 million was the exact shortage 
as of May 1, and we have extended that figure to cover the experience 
up to that point, to our June 30 deadline date, our end date, and it 
comes out just short of $8 million. It is rounded at $8 million. 

Mr. Manon. There is no fundamental policy matter involved here; 
it is a matter of discharging the incurred obligations of the Govern- 
ment. 

General Watson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And if the staff is convinced I am willing to accept 
their judgment with respect to this matter after they have conferred 
further with you on the issue. 

General Watson. We will be delighted to be of any assistance 
desired. 


FINANCING BY TRANSFER FROM UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Rixey. I am wondering if it would not make a better transac- 
tion if you did transfer from funds already on hand from other cate- 
gories to take care of this deficit and then make the appropriation just 
a little more current. It seems like pretty bad business to go back 
and have to pick up a 2-year-old account if there are balances already 
in other accounts. What about that, General? 

General Hutcuison. Well, I am not certain, but I think one of the 
reasons that the administration did not plan the use of the unobligated 
balances would be in order to make more prompt payment of the 
retroactive feature of the civilian pay bill. If we plan on using the 
balances for the $8 million deficit, we would have to wait for a supple- 
mental appropriation for the pay bill. 

Mr. Ritey. If you make a habit of going back and picking up 
accounts 2 or 3 years old, we do not know where we stand. If you 
have some unexpended balances in other accounts, it seems to me that 
it would be a better proposition to transfer some of those and bring 
the appropriations up to a more current status. 

General Hurcuison. As I understand it, that procedure would 
have to be accomplished in the same manner as this hearing. Instead 
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of appropriating the $8 million there would be a directive to utilize 
unobligated balances to cover this deficit. 

Mr. Rizey. It would make our appropriations more current 
than to go back and pick up an overdraft 2 or 3 years old. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have that authority anyway to transfer. 

General Hurcuison. No, sir, we do not. 

General Watson. This would involve transfer between appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. I understand. You are correct. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy MEDICAL CARE 


Program and financing 








Revised 
estimate 






Presently 
available 


Difference 


Program by activities: 

Direct obligations: 
1, Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
POR stn actdacdsonestacidesiintsienc 
keene CIEE GUEIIINNS .. 5... cmasecmiemneechivetioinminmens 
. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
i eceiniitrince snsiinduh ceeenivinssinintiacmnthinenttenetibadecdalngas 
Nonrecurring procurement of services, supplies 
Re Ss niiinitnnininincesecngeinmienaaacaan 
eee 
. Medical care in nonnaval facilities. _...........-... 
ne Or GOED. on dnetebndntndiensecnibddisiemaeiel 
. Departmental administration..................-... 


"RUURE GIVOGE GRIROIOED.. «. nciccncccaccecccsscnceta 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Maintenance and operation of medica] treatment 
DR iiknts ctnainninscdidsmuiannidencsnnhtaa 
2, TRIE CIE CIE oon ecceeneeneninninaen snip 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 
IS pintinndaniictiehsdnigietstiiniebdteawktcenarhel 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities................ 


Total reimbursable obligations................... 


Total ORUGIEIS. » oscnccsccssedacchsnnsckadsades 
Financing: Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. 





$34, 380,000 | $34, 380,000 |.......-.-.... 


3, 556, 000 3, 556, 000 |.............. 

10, 857, 000 10, 907, C00 |...........00 

2,941,000 | 2,941,000 |.............. 

157,000 | —— 157, 000 j......-...-... 
29, 803, 000 

000 BED bocaccccanascee 

2, 573,000 | 2,573,000 |.............. 


85, 200, 000 












COrISO » wh 


New obligational authority. ...........................- 














Total number of permanent positic 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
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Object classification 


Average number of all employees... ...................---..-- 
Number of employees at end of year...........-..-....-----.- | 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 


Other personal services 


Positions other than permanent 


Total personal service obligations | 


Direct obligations: 


01 Personal services-....-- 
Be We Oiite vdaniccnsbn wes 
03 Transportation of things 


04 Communication services_..... acganaascogenesaaseningin 
05 Rents and utility services_....-............. wa meubailil 
OS Printing amd reprOdmoRn once nn ceccccsscccccccccede 
07 Other contractual services_............... sanekennealed | 
Services performed by other agencies.-...........- 
Labor contracts with foreign governments... _..- 


OD Ue ON Casadei cbcdciceccncededcsctnnuwee | 


09 Equipment-_-___........ 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ip ede dapeibeaaaaeae | 


15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


ONE 5 ccc ccne 


Deduct subsistence charges. -...................-.-----..-- 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 


Personal services_...... 
a. Beas eee 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 


07 Other contractual services.........................-.. 


08 Supplies and materials 


09 Equipment 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 


is a ES eee 


Total reimbursable obligations. 


Total obligations 




















Presently | Revised | Difference 
available estimate 

7,905 | C00 1. i... 
1 tee 
7, 869 (re 
7,798 FO he esissed oon 
| $32,431,000 | $32, 431,000 |... 
OE MOI Pactecanes codes 
953, 000 953,000 |--............ 
33, 387,000 | 33, 387,000 |.............. 
23,887,000 | 23,887,000 |.............. 
544, 000 | emaoentnaiaacaas 
153, 000 | 153, 000 — 
381, 000 SMW tn 252. tabccaies 
1, 389, 000 MIE Ne cecicesacen 
257, 000 seaman 
32, 950, 000 40, 950, 000 $8, 000, 000 
8, 542, 000 ED bivcss. rnceeandl 
348, 000 ee 
13,716,000 | 13,716,000 |-.-....-...... 
1, 793, 000 sae ale 
1, 509, 000 1, 509,000 |......-------- 
12; 000 etal 
85, 481,000 | 93, 481, 000 8, 000, 000 
281, 000 EN Ciecmcarurnianail 
85, 200,000 | 93, 200, 000 8, 000, 000 
9, 500, 000 9, 500,000 |... 
21, 000 SEMI)... ck osclvkenne 
135, 000 ana 
575, 000 575,000 |.......-.----- 
19, 000 19,000 |...-----.----. 
1, 320, 000 1, 358, 000 38, 000 
10, 120,000 | 10, 120,000 |_--.---. Le 
351, 000 SUD Vvcnnacoccackas 
591, 000 SE Rvcsnscvecectian 
3,000 SUNN. chmosesin acl 
22, 635,000 | 22, 673, 000 38, 000 
107, 835,000 | 115, 873, 000 8, 038, 000 
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ScHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Medical care, Navy 





1. Present appropriation or estimate______._..._______-___--- $85, 200, 000 
2. Additional amounts available____................_-_.------ + 22, 635, 000 
3. Loteh entount avenehie..... dscnasnsl «~iwinasenad deed 107, 835, 000 
b Eppattionments, "OO OP IS te en ee aes 
Ist quarter-__---- so Se ee a sks neun aeons 29, 512, 000 
2d quarter_- -_- Bi si gold. & 21.4) ae 25, 730, 000 
SO GUAR s ast tab. coe cies el eS 25, 525, 000 
See eee 5: ping ieee aaah Rhee 26, 068, 000 
pg gg te Aled a BE! ed 1, 000, 000 
5. Total apportionments and reserves___.....---------- 107, 835, 000 
6. Obligations: es 
kak quarter: (HGR 6) <.cicninnatvmnd odenkonenesae er 19, 662, 532 
2d quarter (actual) ________- a cdunwnsed de eale. Use 29, 156, 062 
Sa quarter (estimated)... - . 2 dui. Cw tik Ales 29, 183, 406 
Cth iqmerter (ertimalat ind « «6.60 nade sce ends cuenta 37, 871, 000 
7. Total actual and estimated obligations...............---- 115, 873, 000 
S. Less total amount available. 402 obi dd dn et CSR 107, 835, 000 
9. Estimated supplemental required. -........-.------- 8, 038, 000 
10. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget............------ 
11. Date needed: 
For obligation, May 1, 1958. 
For expenditure, June 1, 1958. 
12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget Revised 
ity Gureent fisehl: years.) £051. ocd us) Lt ee 5, 292, 000 
ie Ment Gece) Wer. oils totes al elie ocl eke 2, 746, 000 
Aipet WEA TEA FOO Saison bine ce ecnclasie cosh wahbiieonsas pee 
ORs oak a acidic pcan ce aladetceecehee! Joa tim cebsbene cde 8, 038, 000 
13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
meuemunt WOGT . wii diva wie tases. 10, 779, 928 
DET WEONSi+ Ha che ch.cddanche cds | wasmedaeneea 10, 810, 153 
FREY WD iknnddddnccnaiatnamiie. ammanmaae 7, 873, 489 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have some matters in House Docu- 
ment No. 394 to discuss with you involving medical care and also the 
problem of a revision of your ship program. 

We are pleased to have you before us this morning, Mr. Secretary. 
Do you care to make a statement at this time? 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Armstrone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Gentlemen, the Department of the Navy is requesting supplemental 
funds amounting to $8 million for ‘‘Medical care, Navy,” in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. No new moneys were involved, as we are asking 
ae sum be transferred from the appropriation ‘Ships and facilities, 
Navy.” 

Rear Admiral Hogan, Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
and Rear Admiral Marshall, of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Logistics, are present to justify this item. 
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Also, in response to the request of the Committee, witnesses will be 
available to discuss the matter of the elimination of certain ships from 
the 1957 and 1958 building programs, as outlined in our letter of 
June 9, 1958, to the chairman, Mr. Cannon. 

Vice Admiral Combs, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Fleet 
Operations, Readiness and Research and Development, and Rear 
Admiral Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, will furnish such 
details as you desire. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to have you before the 
committee. I hope to be with you before your testimony is con- 
cluded. I am going to ask Mr. Sikes to conduct the hearing with 
respect to the problems that you will present to us. 

Now, Mr. Sikes, will you proceed? 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you have given us your statement. 

Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Armstronc. Admiral Hogan. 

Mr. Srxes. I see that you have a prepared statement, Admiral 
Hogan. Do you wish to give it at this time? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT BY SURGEON GENERAL OF THE NAVY 


Admiral Hogan. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
the medical department of the Navy is requesting supplemental 
funds in fiscal year 1958 under the appropriation ‘Medical care, 
Navy,” totaling $8 million, to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation for “Ships and facilities,” fiscal year 1958. These funds are 
required to pay the bills for care of eligible dependents by civilian 
physicians in civilian hospitals, as authorized by Public Law 569 of 
the 84th Congress, and for care of Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
and their eligible dependents in nonnaval Federal medical facilities. 
In addition, reimbursements totaling $38,000 are anticipated, to 
make a total supplemental requirement of $8,038,000 in fiscal year 
1958. 

Funds currently available in the fiscal year 1958 appropriation for 
care of dependents in civilian facilities total $20,214,034, and have 
been fully expended. Based on the latest data available, there is a 
daily average of 1,503 dependent patients in civilian facilities at a 
total nat cost of $27,869,393, leaving a difference of $7,655,359. 

The balance of the funds requested amounting to $382,641 are 
required to meet the cost of an increased patient load of active duty 
personnel and their dependents in nonnaval Federal medical facilities. 


CARE IN NONNAVAL MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixzs. I note that the communication from the Bureau of the 
Budget transmitting this estimate states: 

This proposed revision is to provide funds, by transfer, to meet the cost of an 
increased patient load, and higher rates for medical care for military personnel 
and their dependents in nonnaval medical facilities. 

How much of this is for the medical care of dependents in nonnaval 
medical facilities? 
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Admiral Hocan. All of this request is for nonnaval medical facili- 
ties. $7,655,359 is for care of dependents in civilian facilities. We 
are asking this appropriation of $8 million for the payment of bills, 
both in Federal and civilian nonnaval medical facilities, Army, Navy, 
Public Health Service 

Mr. Srxzs. Is all of the $8 million to go to nonnaval medical 
facilities? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. But part of it is Federal and part is civilian? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes. 

Mr. Stxzs. Give me the breakdown between the two. 

Admiral Hocan. In civilian hospitals, $7,655,359. The balance, 
$382,641, is in nonnaval Federal medical facilities. 

Mr. Srxzs. I understand. 

From the justifications submitted it is indicated that the additional 
$8 million required results entirely from increased obligations in the 
last quarter, fiscal year 1958. Is that true? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes. 





REASON FOR INCREASED OBLIGATIONS IN LAST QUARTER OF YEAR 


Mr. Srxes. Why was this large increase experienced in the last 
quarter of the year? 

Admiral Hoaan. First, there has been some increase, Mr. Chair- 
man, in civilian costs from the first months of the program until the 
present time. Costs have gone up right along the line in the various 
services rendered our dependents in civilian institutions. There has 
also been an increase in the operation costs of our military hospitals. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not understand why all of that irftrease took place 
in the last quarter. You are asking for $8 million additional as the 
result of increased obligations in the last quarter of the fiscal year. I 
do not understand why you would have this large increase in one 
3 months’ period. 

Admiral Hogan. May I ask Admiral Gilmore to explain this 
further? 

Admiral Gitmorr. The main reason it appears in the last quarter 
is because of a considerable lag in the billing procedure. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, the obligations were not incurred then. It is 
the time that the bills were received? 

Admiral Giumore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Then, am I to assume this $8 million obligation actually 
took place throughout the greater part of the year but the bills 
accumulated toward the end of the year? 

Admiral Gitmore. That is fully correct. 


COMPLAINTS RE BILLING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Sixes. I am getting some complaints from doctors about 
delays in getting their bills paid, and about complicated billing pro- 
cedures. Are you running into that problem also? 

Admiral Hogan. The billing procedures for doctors are handled 
On the local level, Mr. Chairman, by the Blue Shield, or the Mutual 
of Omaha, whoever is the contracting agent. They have the authority 
to pay these bills when submitted directly by the physician and then 
they in turn sum up all those bills and send them in to Washington, 
where the Army pays them in total. Where the difficulty lies I do not 
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know unless it is the doctor in some cases submitting the bill incorrectly 
and having it returned to him. 

Mr. Srxgs. I presume that there is still some difficulty on the part of 
the doctors in becoming familiar with billing procedures. 

Admiral Hocan. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Some of them may be a little slow in sending out their 
bills. Is it safe to assume that the $8 million of obligations actually 
accumulated throughout the entire fiscal year? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes. There is at least a 60 days’ or more delay 
in the submission of bills. In some cases it goes many days over that. 

Admiral Brearpstey. I might add one thing. Based upon a study 
that we made in the Navy Comptroller shop, as I recall trying to 
match expenditures with the incurring of the medical treatment—it 
appeared to us that on the average there was a 6 to 8 months’ delay 
from the time the patient sees the doctor until you really get the first 
big impact of expenditures. On the average there is a considerable 
delay. I do not mean all the bills take that long, but our expendi- 
tures are lagging about 6 to 8 months during the buildup period. 

This program started a year ago in December and it is still going 
through the buildup and it is sort of leveling off. We hit our patient 
load probably 9 months ago, but the expenditures are just hitting us, 
you might say, at this time. So this has really been building up during 
the whole period since the inception of the program. 

Mr. Stxes. What about the bills for obligations meurred in the 
fiscal year 1958 which do not reach you until after the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1959? What funds will they be paid from? 

Admiral Gitmore. If the bill has been paid by a contracting agency 
prior to July 1 itsis then considered an obligation and will be paid out 
of this fiscal year’s funds. 

Mr. Srxes. Out of fiscal year 1958 funds, the same year in which it 
was incurred? 

Admiral Girmore. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What are your total obligations to the latest available 
date and what is the average monthly rate, if you have that? 

Admiral Gitmore. On April 30 our obligations incurred in the 
current fiscal year in our entire program were $89,614,000. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have that monthly? If not, you can supply it 
for the record. 

Admiral Gitmorsr. We can supply that for the record readily, sir. 

(Requested information follows:) 


Appropriation “Medical care, Navy,’ fiscal year 1958 obligations, by month 


July 1957...........-- cosa eee iss: et ahr ae re os cad ado $5, 102, 464 
IN Wh ss its ns Ss ps tos yo a a ik ac a no ait ad oe 7, 105, 114 
PUTIN as cnn ch oh 0p sam pace ce se re Sal nies tage ual oan ade 7, 454, 954 
Gee oleic ui 8 Die cca eee Wee ee 9, 579, 945 
DOC OIOR ids d cin in cede ide oe hash centile. tees 8, 796, 189 
I i hiss titan hai ws saisathi nicl eegiiagdtier Laipeeh Val cha te ae 10, 779, 928 
genuaty 1966..-...6...... « sditek at ip Re aati ae irae er ie es adam ae are aa 10, 810, 153 
I oo oe ooops ce tba ba ee Se eee ee eee ae 7, 873, 489 
EGP 2202 fb oi J Ee Se eee 9, 512, 162 
WOU ioc Bat cis te nos auiutiuske ds dpe cimepaweet econ 12, 599, 955 


Seth citi nee ves seks sm nd i a Apaiaen daa Gm 89, 614, 353 
nvetane teeny Cpmneeone. 2 2 SL coset aes 8, 961, 435 
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Mr. Stxes. Are you sure that figure of $89,614,000 is correct? That 
seems very high. 


Admiral Hogan. That is the total appropriation. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the Navy’s part of it? 

Admiral Giumore. I am sorry. That is our total medical-care, 
Navy, appropriation, not the dependent medical-care program. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have the medical-care part of that? 

Admiral Giumore. The total amount billed up to June 17 in 


the Navy’s portion of the dependent medical-care program was 
$23,860,000. 


(The following was furnished for the record:) 


Fiscal year 1958 obligations for dependents’ medical care billed by the executive agency 


: Obligations 

BORO 4 pccn oon osu ws an en crv ox Seuss asp oalch eee ahaa mea $245, 823. 64 
Pe Jock. che scsi seat d ie dn iS aed See 1, 304, 300. 66 
OOS. sei ies eas Ade d~ dO FAN de LL 841, 709. 73 
I ois oc Bein otk = eae aeraen ae aida ee atelier nena 2, 340, 734. 89 
I ssn wh tl cc tae dnvid Ss sa bccn ad ome eo oes al 1, 842, 492. 49 
CO og nn acaneusdnce se waeepnue ceaaene ree Bem. cones Se 2, 082, 064. 36 
meeuery 1958......255 24012. 3/20 AS GA es. 3, 424, 495. 55 
ES 5 cae inswncoidackheseeteedtensbaaeceake ahaa 1, 254, 588. 75 
meee... bbs ea, J ele is i Baie. J. 1, 985, 944. 16 
BE ii aad ein Maislacd ae ae Kanes eee Ree a 4, 185, 022. 90 
 ohgh lee sprees sags Stage oo ance srgp decd dase tien stn ota cece eve ae ie oe eae ee 1, 157, 627. 22 
OI a oa me oe ae cos aes ke id ch os ew oe ween cote pnt eos ee cs et 

SRO si 6g ad cs hee tens 6~ade- ren ebqusnceciee-cuk-ae 1 20, 664, 804. 35 


1 Includes $20,185,016 programed for this purpose, plus $479,788 advanced from funds originally programed 
(and still required) for care of dependents in other Federal facilities, 


Of the $23,860,000, unpaid bills totaling $3,195,000 are now on hand. 


Admiral Grumore. These obligations from month to month against 
our appropriated funds vary widely because of irregularity and ab- 
sence of positive control of the time of receipt of the bills from civilian 
authorities. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is this what might be called an uncontrolled appropria- 
tion? Is it something beyond your control? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you explain your answer? 

Admiral Hogan. Well, the services are contracted for by the eligible 
dependent of active-duty personnel with a civilian doctor and hospital 
and the costs for this service are rendered via the contracting agency 
to the Army. They, in turn, render it to us, and we have no control 
except to pay the bill that is presented to us. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. Why do you put them in civilian hospitals? 

Mr. Stxes. You recognize the Congress is going to experience con- 
siderable difficulty; in fact, it is going to be almost impossible—this 
is the 17th of June—to provide you with this money before the end 
of the current fiscal year. What will be your situation if it is not 
available until after the beginning of the next fiscal year? 

Admiral Grumore. It would then serve to increase the expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1959 in order to pay these bills. Incidentally, 
sir, of the $23,860,000 in bills received so far, we have been unable to 
pay $3,195,000 because of a lack of funds. 
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DELAY IN SUBMISSION OF REQUEST 


Mr. Stxes. This deficiency has just been called to our attention, 
I do not want to dodge responsibility, but I do not think the Congress 
can be held responsible for failing to provide this money by the end 
of the current fiscal year. The request simply did not reach us in 
time. Why did it not come to our attention earlier? 

Admiral Gr.mMore. We submitted it, sir, on the first of April. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom? 

Admiral Gitmore. To higher authority in the Navy Department 
and to the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. I 
presume, sir, the delay was because of the press and rush of other 
important business. 

Admiral Bearpstey. I think the Bureau of the Budget makes it 
a practice to pull together a number of supplementals and does not 
send one up every couple of days. So I imagine this was held by the 
Bureau of the Budget until they got a big enough package to send it 
up,at one time. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Norre.u. I notice in your statement here you say: 


These funds are required to pay the bills for care of eligible dependents by 
civilian physicians in civilian hospitals, as authorized by Public Law 569 of the 
84th Congress. 

How much did we appropriate on the House side for this item for 
the next fiscal year? 

Admiral Hocan. For the next fiscal year the House put on an 
obligational limit of $60 million for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Norre... I think that we cut that item somewhat. 

Now you are asking for a supplemental for the present fiscal year. 
I am wondering whether you have received all bills throughout the 
country for the present fiscal year. 

Admiral Hoaan. No, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Norretu. You have not. How much will we have to allow 
under Public Law 569, all told, this year? Just give the best estimate 
that you can. 

Admiral Hogan. $27,869,000 for Navy. 

Mr. Norre.u. That would include the money that you have this 
year. It would also include the supplemental, and then I want you 
to include the estimated amount that you have not as yet received 
for this year, and add the three together and give me the total amount. 

Can you do that? 

Admiral Hocan. The $8 million we are asking for is the supple- 
mental transfer authority to pay these unpaid bills. 

Mr. Norrevi. You think that will do it all? 

Admiral Hogan. Our best estimate, yes, sir. 

Mr. Noreuu. You think so? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. As I stated, this is an uncontrollable 
program, however, this represents our best estimate with the data 
now available to us. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Further questions? 
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RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Frioop. You are not asking for fresh money. You have no 
authority to do this without coming to us. You are asking for transfer 
of funds between appropriations which you must come here to get, 
is that right? 

Admiral Hogan. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. This is what upsets me: Youf appropriation was $20.2 
million. You are asking for in round figures $8 million. You missed 
this by one-third. That is a pretty good miss. If a gunnery officer 
ever did that you would yank his shoulder boards. What in the 
world happened? What do these figures mean? Did you miss this 
badly? If so, how badly did you miss it? What was the matter with 
the fire control here? 

Admiral Hocan. The experience level of this program was not 
adequate to give us background data on which to base an estimate 
of the use of civilian facilities and physicians. 

Mr. F.Loop. Skipper, you told us that last year. You mean it is 
still not adequate? ‘That speech is already on the record here some 
place in other hearings. 

Admiral Hocan. This program began in December 1956. This 
budget was presented to Congress in January 1957. We had almost 
no experience at that time, sir. 

Admiral Bearpstey. These figures were firmed up back about 
November or December a year ago for the 1958 budget. As was 
pointed out at that time we did not have much experience. In the 
early days there was even a greater delay in the buildup, so at that 
time we did not know when we were coming up with the 1958 budget 
exactly how much it was going to cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


RELIABILITY OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. How come the Army and Air Force are not in for 
supplemental funds as you are? 

Admiral Bearpstry. I think the Army and Air Force have a 
single M. and O. appropriation with a great deal more flexibility. 
I think they have transfer authority and higher costs, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not tie in with what the admiral just 
said about the lack of experience and couldn’t tell how much you were 
going to need. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not. If the other two services can do it I do 
not know why the Navy cannot: You do everything else the other 
services do. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This is less than a hundred million dollars, 
asmall appropriation. The Army and Air Force have a single appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. They had to estimate the cost of medical care to 
get their figure on M. and O. 

Admiral BEarps.ey. Yes sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They told us approximately what they would need 
I am quite sure the Navy must have told the same thing last year. 
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Admiral Bearps.tey. We did, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently somewhere or other you missed the 
boat and the other services not concerned with boats did not. 

Admiral BEearpstey. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Sixes. Had you finished, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. We will keep it all together. Go ahead. 

Admiral Hocan. The same yardstick was used by all three services 
in estimating their need.” All three services did not estimate sufficient 
money for payment of this program. We have to come to the Con- 
gress to get permission to transfer $8 million from “Ships and Facili- 
ties” to this program in order to expend it. I don’t believe the 
transfer mechanisms of the Air Force and Army require the same 
authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have to estimate what it is going to cost. 
They can come in and tell us what it is going to be. 

Mr. Fioop. Some of my best friends are undertakers, if you know 
what I mean, and there is an old saying if an undertaker makes a 
mistake he buries it. Using the rule of reason, and even though it is 
a new operation and you did not have any experience with it before, 
and all of those self-satisfying and self-serving declarations you will 
make, the fact remains that this is a bad miss, right or wrong. We 
must depend upon some kind of yardstick that you have. We do not 
give you the rules. We do not give you the yardsticks. You long- 
haired fellows in the finance areas think those up, but regardless of 
how clear your conscience is on your lack of experience, and your 
attempts to estimate and project this, you gave us a bad steer on this 
one. There is no doubt about that. If you had missed the whole 
Navy budget by this much, you would have been short three and a 
half billion. 


COST PER PATIENT PER DAY 


Mr. Tuomas. It might help the record if we can put in a unit cost 
for the Army, Air Force, and the Navy in this program, and I will stick 
my neck out and say this one will be the cheapest of the three. 

What is the figure, Admiral? 

Admiral Hogan. The fiscal year 1957 cost in naval hospitals for 
hospitalization of people was $16.24 per day. The Army’s rate is 
around $26 and the Air Force around $24 per day per patient. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course we rehearsed this before I asked the ques- 
tion. I expect that answer is it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is known as a leading question. You have been 
identified with that before. 


VARIANCES IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATES OF ALL SERVICES 


Admiral Hocan. I would like to get for the record the amount of 
money the Air Force and Army had to have transferred to their 
medical care account to pay their bills this year, the same as we were 
obligated to do. 
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(The following was furnished for the record:) 
The original estimates were as follows: 











Service Amount Reference to page in fiscal 
year 1958 hearings 
Ps oaidisti dc nadopinnnsdddetndishiescauaetenbdudeetebene $19, 155,000 | Army hearings, p. 844. 
SE nccnghinedidinwntnbe cian aaerintemguianee enmiomesich ...-----| ! 20,903,504 | Navy hearings, p. 888. 
Ate Fores..............2......-2 222.2220 -ccnccesocccccnewnse} SSG, GD | A PORes Raat, P. vee. 
WN Sa ie co cnnadcdwcdasiendsabhaeecssientiaumeniamndl | 60,741, 504 
| 
1 The Navy figure as shown on p. 888 of the heme is derived as follows: 
Total requirement. ‘ rial late ti ani Nl ee $23, 998, 750 
Deduct patient Cembribdihe:.. ... nk BE eA te ee 1, 999, 699 
I a ee ccdimcnaiaia sated 
ROR CI iin sbi 
Total_- 
Wadienal commatnithes 2eGMNNR go oo ssinscsicnsicsane bn antieeeaeeeeseed caaee 
Tinie: int ait ines ei 
? The Air Force figure is derived as follows: | 
Total requirement -- _- : 
Deduct care of military personnel Oh C000 Bis coscetiedidonigae shea 965, 000 
TONNE cinddecchlincbdiscdahcassnlnibesihindcesephieheddewtiehewhdntethektabudgida a 20, 683, 200 


The current fiscal year 1958 apportionment to the appropriation “Operation 
and maintenance, Army,”’ includes $90,500,000 for care of dependents in civilian 
facilities under Public Law 569, 84th Congress. This figure is further broken 
down by service as follows: 


| Variance from 





Service Amount original 
estimate 
Ee Coit. eis cater dcmaip edo buccoctedas mobile ee eee | $24, 344, 500 $5, 189, 500 
BPE shh bid, Bo dbihdn~ cbbhidas atabtidal-aLliddsibaeabeh shh odbbtincota aki iie oe | 28, 779, 000 7, 875, 496 
TEE EI ih is mesenscnigien apes aiaidpernguaiabindebeiisidie a eipbmbdnaieiiaindtimataaae teem 35, 566, 500 14, 883, 500 
END Tete CN WG soos Sh dc dn wkbcdensnccsctbbactnancebacctiabeabinecdeesa | 1, 810, 000 (‘) 
EN i nisintssdaieaip ngpsicch ciple peiapigdenesc taaatebctadae adage | 90, 500, 000 


1 Not available. 
REVISION OF YARDSTICKS USED IN COMPUTING ESTIMATES 


Mr. FLoop. My friend is usually much more responsive and to the 
point than he was that time. That is very interesting information. 
I know he wanted to get it in the record. I was sure he was going to 
get it in after I finished but it has nothing to do with what I was 
talking about at all, and I am not going to be taken off my course by 
these electronic maneuvers here. 

I am concerned about the failure to project an estimate within 
reason. I think you have made an unreasonable miss. 

My problem is this: This is not personal, but entirely rhetorical. 
We have just had the Defense budget people in here. They used a 
yardstick on estimating pay under the new pay scales and they were 
wrong by millions and millions and millions of dollars. They come 
up here for a supplemental to bury that mistake. The path of least 
resistance is to say, ‘‘Well, we missed it. Let’s come up for a supple- 
mental.”’ They did that with the Defense budget 10 minutes ago. 

You fellows say, ‘Well, by golly, we missed it $8 million. Let’s 
come up for a supplemental.” 
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Every time we ask anybody downtown about this they have a 
pained expression, and they are very hurt because you have been 
following the method set up for years, that every year proves wrong, 
and you are still following it. 

Can you give us some kind of assurance now, or on the record, when 
you get around to it, that you have changed or revised your yard- 
sticks or your mechanics on this one thing, let’s say? Do you have 
anything to indicate you might improve it? 

Admiral Hocan. Mr. F lood, what we estimate for the coming year 
is based on our experience for the past year, the past 12 months. 
We used the Hill-Burton ratio of 4.4 per thousand people to be in the 
hospital each day. That, with the number of dependents for whom 
we are responsible, runs around 3,200 people in a hospital per day. 

Now, we subtract what we know we have in our naval hospital 
system every day, and it gives us approximately 1,500 people that 
will be in civilian hospitals on the average every day throughout the 
year. That is what we base it on. 

Then we multiply that patient load by $50 a day, by 365 days a 
year, and that is the total we request. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, it is wrong. So now what are we going to do 
about that? That system does not work. That did not work by 
one-third. Are we going to do that again next year and hope and 
pray we are not that far off? 

What is the matter with the system, skipper? 

Admiral Hocan. Well, we have no control of how many people are 
going to a civilian hospital at the present time. 

Mr. Foon. Why not? This committee has indicated it is unhappy 
with that operation, and we have talked about it quite a good deal 
this year. We were under the impression that now we know the 
Defense Department decided, in an increasing practice, of ignoring 
mere language in reports sent down by this subcommittee. I am 
convinced that language in a report sent out by the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee could not mean less in the Pentagon. 

One case is you deliberately reversed this subcommittee on this 
problem last year. Now, we talked about that under the basic bill, 
so we won’t go into that now. We are not going to get anyplace 
with that. We lost that argument, as usual. 

Now, what I am trying to determine is, since you know the attitude, 
and since, I suppose, there will be some kind of language repor ted 
again this year, in view of that, is there any intention—I don’t want 
to change your medical program, but I am interested only in the 
mechanics of the supplemental. Can we eliminate or reduce this? 
Can you guess how muc ‘+h we are going to be off next year? 

What is your margin? Do you not have even a cushion, or margin 
of error? 

A budget officer, especially in the Department of Defense, always 
gives himself a nice soft cushion to miss by a certain margin for 
error. I am sure you include that, and you even went beyond that. 
You even bounced off the cushion. 

What is your margin this time? Do you have any at all? 

Admiral Gitmorr. May I make an addendum to the reply? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
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BASIS FOR ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Admiral Giimore. First, there is no cushion in this appropriation. 
In 1958, the fiscal year began, of course, on July 1, 1957. This bill 
went into effect in December of 1956. I believe it was December 7. 
The billings did not begin to achieve anywhere near a normal level 
until the end of April, so, when we came forward with the fiscal year 
1958 budget, I believe, on the record, we were very frank to admit that 
we did not have at that time sufficient factual data upon which to make 
a good, solid projection; the figures we transmitted at that time were 
the best estimate we could make with the meager information 
available. 


(The following was submitted for the record:) 


The following quotations are taken from the hearings on the fiscal year 1958 
requirement for dependents’ care in civilian facilities: 

(P. 886:) ““Mr. SHepparp. Do you anticipate that the funds requested in this 
activity and other places in the Navy’s budget will meet the needs of the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act? 

“Admiral Hocan. As yet, we do not have enough experience, but, with the 
facts at hand, this is the best estimation we can give you, Mr. Chairman.”’ 

(Pp. 890-891:) ‘““Mr. ANpREws. And your estimate here of $31,873,000 for 
1958 is, more or less a guess; it is your best guess as to the amount needed? 

“Admiral Hocan. That is right, sir. 

“Mr. ANpREws. You have had no figures in the past to guide you in your 
estimate for the future? 

‘“‘Admiral HoGan. That is right. 

“Mr. ANDREws. It could be $50 million a year. Is that right?’ 

(Pp. 891-892:) “Mr. WieateswortrsH. Admiral, I am not clear as to how you 
arrive at this estimate, which is, admittedly, at best an educated guess. In 1957 
you had $3,214,000, and you want that plus $28,659,000 in fiscal 1958. I under- 
stand that increase is wholly for the dependents’ care legislation.” 

(Pp. 896-897:) ‘‘Mr. WiacLeswortu. In other words, this whole program is, 
more or less, like some of the veteran-benefit programs. The money that we 
have to pay dependents is dependent on the actual number of patients that 
develop. If you need more money than this, you will have to come back for it; 
if the number of patients anticipated does not materialize to use up the money 
that you are requesting, you simply do not use it? 

“Admiral Hocan. That is right. 

“Mr. WIGGLEswortTH. It is a vested right, under the statute, in respect to 
these eligible dependents? 

“Admiral HoGan. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Is that correct? 

“Admiral Hocan. That is right. 

“Mr. OstrertaGc. You have no crystal ball in which you can gaze and determine 
how many people are going to be sick, or whether they are going to call on the 
Navy to administer to them? 

‘‘Admiral Hocan. No, sir. As we mentioned earlier, we figure 4.4 dependents 
per 1,000, on a daily basis, throughout the year will require hospitalization. We 
multiply that by the estimated number of dependents, deduct the number of 
patients to be cared for in naval and other Federal hospitals, and get 1,315 
patients that we feel will be in the civilian hospitals during each day of the current 
year; that times 365 days times $50 comes out to this figure of $24 million, 
approximately.” 


Mr. Fioop. You are going to stand by your guns in best Navy 
tradition. You did not have enough experience to project these 
things and next year, also in the best Navy tradition, because of your 
experience, you will do much better? 

Admiral Gitmore. We sincerely hope to. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. No questions. 
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Admiral Bearpstey. May I add one thing on that, Mr. Chairman, 
to reinforce that? 

This started in the first week of December of 1956; the 1958 budget 
final decisions were being made in the Defense Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget that very week and, as I recall the situation, 
the Defense Department, the Bureau of the Budget got together and 
they decided or made a “guesstimate”’ on what would happen on a 
percentage ratio, and applied it across the board for all three services 
with absolutely no experience. 

Mention was made of some experience. We had absolutely no 
experience at all when this figure was made last year. This year we 
have more experience. I predict, I don’t know whether we have 
enough money for 1959 or not. We should leave that thought. 

Mr. Fioop. In case anybody in the Pentagon has any idea that 
“ouesstimates’ based upon experience, and whatnot, are good, this 
is a classic example that that is not true. 

Admiral Brearpstey. I agree. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. I understand your appropriation for this 
year was $29.8 million for this particular item, so that, if this request 
now before the committee is allowed, it means that your expenditure 
for the Navy’s share of this medical care and nonnaval facilities will 
run $37.8 million; is that right? 

Admiral Brearpsuey. That is right. 

Mr. WiaauteswortH. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner? 


RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, maybe I have been misinformed or 
mistaken or did not understand the real reason for and the grounds 
upon which supplemental requests could be made. As I have listened 
to this presentation, I do not see where it measures up to the require- 
ments of a supplemental request. 

Maybe I am wrong, but the figures that have been developed do 
show that there has been not only errors in the estimate for fiscal 
year 1958, but I am quite sure by the time we get through we are going 
to find a rather large discrepancy in the requests made for fiscal year 
1959, all of which bears out the fact that Congress was probably even 
more inadequately informed when the legislative authorization bill 
was presented to us. All of which gets a little provoking after re- 

eated performances, because we find ever so many times when the 
legislative authorization comes up it is said this will be only so much, 
and it will be a rather minor thing. 

We find later that instead of, for example, $1 million that we were 
told it would cost us, it costs 8 or 10 million dollars. 

I sincerely trust and I urgently request that, come the next presenta- 
tion, we will be a little closer to the mark than when you come up to 
back some legislation authorization bills that is the first bite only. 
Tell us how much the entire meal is going to cost. 

We will all feel better about it if you do. I am quite sure that 
we were told that the request for ships and facilities was a tight 
request, and we would not be within the realm of good judgment at all 
if we cut it as much as a single, solitary nickel. 
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Yet you come up now and where the sign on the showcase to us says 
“Do not touch,” the Navy itself comes in and finds $8 million that 
they can take out of that program, which to me indicates that the 
program was overestimated by at least that much if not more. 

How can you now, when you told us that Congress could not cut 
o because it was so tight, come in and find $8 million to pay these 

ills? 

Admiral Bearpstry. The reason for that is this, sir: After the 
appropriations were passed last year for 1958, the decision was made 
by the Defense Department and the administration to reduce forces, 
the number of operating aircraft and number of civilian personnel. 
We closed up facilities. This was an effort to keep relative balances. 
I am sure it had something to do also at that time with the expendi- 
ture situation, the debt limit at that time last fall. 

The Navy Department, after analyzing its programs last summer 
and based on the appropriation they got determined that certain 
force reductions should be made and these were approved. After 
these force reductions were made in the number of people, civilians, 
aircraft, and ships, we analyzed appropriations as then approved and 
it was determined by the Navy Department that approximately $80 
million in the various annual appropriations could be and probably 
should be put into research. We were closing facilities, operating less 
aircraft. We recommended $80 million be put in reserve. That was 
followed up by the Defense Department obligation plan last year 
which showed that money to be put in the reserve. 

Throughout the year, as was testified to this committee in connec- 
tion with POLARIS, parts of that $80 million you approved for 
transfer for VANGUARD or POLARIS. In this appropriation, the 
appropriation was $820 million. 

We recommended, based on our studies, due to the reduction in 
forces, that $10 million be put in the reserve at the very beginning of 
the year. We did not ask for this to be apportioned even. 

Subsequent to the beginning of the year, the country negotiated a 
master Japanese labor agreement with the Japanese Government, 
and there were some arrears in costs that had to be incurred, and we 
asked for release of $1.1 million of this reserve for that particular 
purpose to use it in the appropriation. 

That has been authorized. 

There was $900,000 which was approved for transfer through the 
DOD emergency fund into our research and development appropria- 
tion for the POLARIS submarine program. That left $8 million in 
reserve. 

While the Navy had requested, I believe, that we get new obliga- 
tional authority totaling $8 million for dependents’ medical care, 
decision was made to only ask for transfer of this money instead of new 
money on the basis the money was not going to be used and had been 
put in reserve by the Navy Department itself last fall. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this operation was less painful 
than the other one? In other words, it is less painful to come in and 
ask for a transfer of funds than it was to ask for an outright ap- 
propriation? 

Admiral Brarpstery. I would say you are correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman let me interject? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. You were kind enough to let me interject. 
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LIMITATION ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. This is what upsets me. This subcommittee, with all 
seriousness and with great concern for the program, put a limitation 
of $60 million in the 1959 budget. We did that after serious delibera- 
tions, and great searching. 

We meant it. Dr. Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense, who had 
charge of the investigation on this reported here that $70 million 
would be the 1959 figure. We said ‘Well, with military hospitals, this 
and that and the other thing, we will put a limitation of $60 million 
on it.”” Before we went on the floor with that bill a couple of weeks 
ago we were advised by the Department of Defense the 1958 cost is 
already $90 million—$90 million for 1958 and for 1959 it will probably 
be a hundred million. 

Half a dozen men in this committee examined him and reexamined 
him. He insisted and stood by the $70 million and said ‘That is 
what it will be. I stand by it. Iran the investigations.” 

Now we, for the reasons I state, I repeat, then said ‘‘Well, we will 
supply the difference and make it $60 million as a ceiling.” 

We went on the floor then, and before we got the bill passed in the 
House, the Department of Defense advised us, in a matter of weeks, 
they were wrong by $20 miillion. It is now $90 million for 1958. 
They indicated it would probably be a hundred million for 1959, 2 
or 3 weeks after this committee, on information from the Department, 
stuck our neck out and put a ceiling at $60 million on it. We are 
wrong by $40 million now. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


That is only the rule of one thing, gentlemen: The Bureau of the 
Budget is trying to run this Congress, and is trying to run this Govern- 
ment, and they are deciding what the figures are going to be for 
everything, regardless of testimony, experience, witnesses, committees, 
Congress, or anything. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean “trying’’? 

Mr. FiLoop. I withdraw “trying.” The Bureau of the Budget is 
putting into this budget any figures they feel like putting in in order 
to withhold the actual costs that they know or should know that this 
and many other programs are going to cost the taxpayers, committing 
a deliberate misrepresentation of the cost of administering this 
Government. 

I never saw a better example in a hundred years than thisone. We 
are wrong by $40 million now. The fault is not the Navy or the Army 
or the Air Force or the Department of Defense; it is some glorified 
clerk at the Bureau of the Budget who is putting misrepresentation 
and falsification in this budget, deliberately misrepresenting to the 
Congress and to the taxpayer, and using the men of the Pentagon as 
mouthpieces to channel this deliberately manipulated budget. It is 
an outrage. It should be investigated. It is criminal. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course here again the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and I disagree, because if I know the military very well— 
and I think I do after about 30 to 35 military budgets, I have never 


yet seen them where they were a mouthpiece of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 
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Mr. Fioop. They do not want to be. They simply are. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think they are. I am quite sure they make 
their estimates and present them without regard to what the Sites 
of the Budget says as far as their estimates are concerned. When 
they came in here and testified, Mr. Flood, I listened to the whole 
story. We are talking now about this medical care. 

Each one of the services themselves made their estimate of what it 
was going to cost. I will venture to say that is what happened to the 
‘Navy this time. 

ORIGIN OF ESTIMATE 


Admiral, just to get this matter clear, were the figures that were 
presented to us for medical care for the Navy, either fiscal 1957, 1958, 
or 1959, the estimates made by the Navy or by other persons? 

Admiral Hogan. They were made by the N avy and modified by 
the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield for this question? 

Is it not true, Adtaied that the Navy submitted a figure of $55 a 
day to the Budget and the Budget cut it down to $50? 

is that not true? On this very program you submitted a figure of 
$55 a day to the Bureau of the Budget, if I am not mistaken from prior 
testimony, and it is the Bureau of the Budget that cut it down to $50? 

That alone would be responsible for the Navy problem. That is a 
budget mistake. 

Admiral Gitmorr. Our experience, sir, was $50.85. It was bal- 
anced out with other departments and a figure per patient-day in 
civilian hospitals of $50.25 for fiscal year 1959 was placed in the budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Placed in the budget? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Budget? 

Admiral Grumore. It was by all services on a compromise arrange- 
ment. ; 

Mr. Foon. If that is true, how are you short $8 million and all the 
other services combined only $12 million? 

Admiral Gitmore. The $8 million is for 1958. I am unaware of how 
much the other two services are short. 

Mr. Fioop. They are short $12 million altogether and you are short 
$8 million by yourself. 

Admiral GiuMors. We are of course utilizing a bit more of the 
program by our personnel than the Army is, and conversely a bit less 
than the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is quite a diminutive. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like to remind you we have another subject we 
would like to get into as soon as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Srxus. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No question . 

Mr. Stxzs. Is there any other testimony on this subject? 

Mr. Armstronac. No, sir. 
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ELIMINATION oF New Suips AND CONVERSIONS OF EXISTING SHIPS 
From SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


WITNESS LIST 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

VICE ADM. T. S. COMBS, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS, READINESS, RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT) 


REAR ADM. A. G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Mr. Srxzs. I have a letter from the Secretary of the Navy which I 
shall submit for printing in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Commitlee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I am writing to apprise you of the Navy’s plans 
to eliminate certain new ships and conversions of existing ships from the fiscal 
1957 and fiscal 1958 shipbuilding and conversion programs in order to compensate 
for cost increases applicable to these and prior programs. These increases have 
become apparent as a result of our annual May repricing, in this case for the 
fiscal year 1960 budget. Unbudgeted advances in wage and material costs and 
refinement of previous estimates of ship projects of new design incorporating 
nuclear power, complex electronics equipment and missile weapons systems, 
are the principal causes of these increases. 

The Navy estimates at this time that the fiscal 1958 program, to remain fully 
funded, must be repriced upward by $233 million. The estimated cost of the 
fiscal 1957 and prior years’ programs reflects an increase of $268 million, represent- 
ing a total increase of $501 million in programs previously funded and authorized. 

In view of the fact that this sum is too large to be deferred for the fiscal 1960 
budget consideration, it becomes necessary to compensate now for these defi- 
ciencies, and thus adhere to the full funding principle. The Navy, therefore, 
considers it advisable at this time to eliminate construction of 2 escort vessels 
(DE) and conversion of 1 amphibious assault ship (LPH) from the fiscal 1957 
program, and 4 guided-missile frigates (DLG) and 2 guided-missile cruiser 
conversions (CG) from the fiscal 1958 program. 

Elimination of the above-mentioned ships will compensate for all known funding 
deficiencies in the Navy’s currently authorized shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram. There has been little progress to date on these ships. Contracts for the 
four guided missile frigates (DLG) have not yet been awarded. Commencement 
of the amphibious assault ship conversion (LPH) has only recently started. No 
work is being done at present on the two escort vessels (DE) because of the 
original contractor’s financial difficulties. The two guided missile cruiser con- 
versions are follow ships which can be replaced in later programs with minimum 
loss of time, because work has not yet been started on them. Elimination of 
these nine ships rather than any other combination of ships will have the least 
harmful effect on fieet effectiveness and readiness, and will have a minimum dis- 
ruptive effect on shipyard workload and employment. The resulting loss of 
work can largely be compensated for by the award of ships in the fiscal 1959 
program. The Government will, of course, incur some expense through cessa- 
tion of work and contract termination, but the above selected cancellations will 
keep this expense to a minimum, estimated at $8.3 million. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas SLATER. 

Mr. Sixes. By that letter, which was dated June 9, the Navy 
notified the Committee on Appropriations that in order for the 1958 
and 1957 and prior years, shipbuilding and conversion programs to 
remain on a fully funded basis, it would be necessary to eliminate 
certain ships from the planned construction and conversion program. 
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It was pointed out that this was necessary because of unbudgeted 
advances in wage and material costs and refinement of previous 
—— and that the total of such increased costs would be $501 
million. 

To make up this $501 million the Navy has taken steps to eliminate 
9 ships from the planned program. The committee wants to deter- 
mine just why these particular 9 ships were selected, rather than some 
other ships that are in the program. 

Mr. Secretary, who do you have here to explain how the Navy 
made this selection? 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Vice Admiral 
Combs, whom I mentioned in my statement, and Rear Admiral 
Mumma, and also the other supporting witnesses accompanying these, 
as well as Admiral Beardsley and myself from the Comptroller’s 
Office. 

I believe our first witness should be Vice Admiral Combs. 

Mr. Sixes. Please proceed, Admiral Combs. 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET 
OPERATIONS, READINESS, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, when we found that we were un- 
able to buy all the ships which we had scheduled in these fiscal years 
1958 and earlier, we immediately proceeded to determine what we 
should do, bearing in mind these main considerations: What we 
wanted to do was, since we had to save this money, was to cancel 
ships which would minimize the long-term adverse effect on the 
required operational capabilities of the Navy and have the least 
disruptive effect on an orderly shipbuilding program. 


BASIS FOR DECISION TO CANCEL SHIPS IN LIEU OF REQUESTING 
ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sikes. Right at that stage, Admiral Combs, I do not want to 
interrupt your statement, but 1 would like to know why you decided 
to cancel ships rather than come back to Congress and ask for addi- 
tional funds for the entire program. 

We funded these ships originally on the basis that they were 
essential for the Navy’s purpose. Now apparently they were not 
required. 

Will you explain that? 

Admiral Comps. We have felt and we still feel that they are re- 
quired for the Navy’s program, in our long-range shipbuilding pro- 
gram, but we felt also that we must have our shipbuilding program 
fully funded within the amount of dollars we had available. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you ask the Secretary of Defense for permission 
to come back for additional money for the entire program? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It was decided within the Navy not to ask for addi- 
tional money? 

Admiral Comss. Not to ask for additional money for the 1957 and 
1958 programs, sir. I mean 1957 and prior, and the 1958 program. 

Mr. Stxkes. Why was that? Why was it considered that this is 
not of sufficient importance to ask for additional money, rather than 
to eliminate the nine ships? 
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Mr. Armstronea. I would have to cite the testimony which was 
given by the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions before the Senate committee on that subject. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the gist of it? 

Mr. Armstrona. The gist of it, Mr. Flood, is as Admiral Combs 
has testified, that having in mind the situation of these ships, in which 
a good many of them, indeed most of them were not yet placed under 
contract, and having in mind the existence of the full funding directive 
which is binding on the Department of the Navy with respect to 
which we have no choice, we felt that we were obligated to put this 
program in a financial situation in conformity with the full: funding 
directive. Z 

Mr. Fioop. Doesn’t that same law apply to the House of Represent- 
atives as well as the Senate? 

Mr. ArMstrRoONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it in existence? Were you not aware of it at 
the time you were here? 

Mr. Armstrona. Not the pricing, sir. The pricing has been done 
by the Bureau of Ships on an annual basis in May, and the repricing 
of these programs with this drastic change in costs occurred when the 
Bureau of Ships completed their May repricing in-conneetion with 
next year’s budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I had two of my people look this over 
when that newspaper story came out and I can find nothing in the 
testimony of any civilian or uniformed member of the Navy which 
would indicate to this subcommittee that this possibility would arise 
at all on these ships. 

Mr. Armstrona. I agree with you. 

Mr. Fuoop. I think that is outrageous. I went before this sub- 
committee and argued for this Navy case as though I had a uniform 
on. In 2 weeks you pulled the rug out from under me. I can look 
silly myself without having the Navy help me. 

Mr. Armstronac. Admiral Mumma testified in full about the re- 
pricing in connection with the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us get a picture of the selection of these nine ships. 
Will you proceed, Admiral Combs? You can supply a statement for 
the record telling why it was decided to eliminate 9 ships rather than 
to press for funds for the 9 ships in conformity with programs sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

(The data to be supplied follow:) 

The decision of the Navy to cancel ships in lieu of requesting the appropriation 
of additional funds to cover the cost increases was based on various factors. It 
is customary for the Navy annually to request the appropriation of funds to 
cover increases in cost of prior-year shipbuilding programs. This was done in 
the fiscal year 1959 budget to the extent that these costs were known when the 
budget was submitted. When the additional amount required in repricing for 
the fiscal year 1960 budget submission became known about June 1, 1958, and it 
appeared to be of unprecedented magnitude, it was considered to be too late for 
action in the fiscal year 1959 budget, which had already passed the House, and 
therefore the shortage could not be funded prior to enactment of the fiscal year 
1960 appropriation. In view of this delay in reestablishing the full funding of 
approved programs in accordance with policy of the Department of Defense 
approved by this committee, and in view of the lapse of time before funds could 
become available for obligation through fiscal year 1960 appropriations, it was 
considered that the only course open to the Navy was to request Presidential 


authorization to cancel certain ships, which was obtained, and then immediately 
to advise the committees of Congress of the situation, which was done. 
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SELECTION OF SHIPS TO BE ELIMINATED 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us why after you decided to eliminate 
ships from the program you selected these particular ships? 

Admiral Comps. We selected these particular ships for these 
reasons, which I am proceeding with, sir: 

We wanted to minimize the long-term adverse effect on required 
operational capabilities of the Navy, and we wished to insure that the 
1959 and the 1960 programs could proceed in accordance with presently 
approved objectives, and we also wanted to select ships that would 
have the least harmful effects on the shipbuilding industry and its 
labor programs, so with those criteria, we examined all of our ships 
in the shipbuilding programs prior to 1959. 

In 1957 we had two diesel-driven DE’s which we have included 
in the ships which we propose to be eliminated if ships have to be 
cut out. 

These ships had been requested and granted by the Congress, 2 to 
be built in the 1956 program and 2 to be built in the 1957 program. 
These were small ships. They cost about $9 million apiece. The 
two in 1957 program had been contracted for by a shipbuilding com- 
pany in Lorain, Ohio. This shipbuilding company had financial 
difficulties and found that they were unable to carry out their con- 
tract. The building of these ships was then transferred to a ship- 
building company in Avondale, La. This made them late getting 
started. Not much had been spent on these ships. We have two 
exactly like them in the 1956 program, and we thought that it would 
be less disruptive to our whole program, since we felt we had to 
reduce ships, to consider those. We put them on our list. 

We then looked over the list further and in the 1957 program we 
have one of our CVE class ships to be converted to an LPH. 

The work had started on that ship, but at this time construction 
work was practically at a standatill, due to the 1958 expenditure 
limitations. 

We also considered the fact that in the 1958 program we had a new 
LPH granted us and that there is one in the 1959 program now before 
the Congress. These new ships cost us, as now priced, some $42 
million apiece. We found that this conversion of an old ship to an 
LPH would, due to the price rises and all, give us a ship for about 
$34 million, which still would be on an old hull and would not be as 
satisfactory for the long haul as the new LPH is. 

We considered that this ship was one that we should put on our list. 

Going further into the iting: we came to the DLG program. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What year? 

Admiral Comps. In 1958. In 1958, we had granted to us seven 
DLG’s. The obligation and expenditure ceilings have prevented, so 
far, the award for contracting of all seven of those ships. They have 
not been contracted for yet. 

Mr. THomas. What does that initial stand for? 


NOMENCLATURE OF CANCELED SHIPS 


Mr. Srxzs. I think it would be well for you to place in the record @ 
statement showing what each of these terms means. 
Admiral Comss. A DLG is a guided missile frigate. 
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Mr. Stxes. It would be well for you to submit for the record what 
each of these types are, for those who want to follow the record. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


NOMENCLATURE OF CANCELED SHIPS 


LPH—amphibious assault ship. 

DE—escort vessel, formerly called destroyer escort. 

CG—guided-missile cruiser. 

DLG—guided-missile frigate. The name ‘frigate’ describes the ship which 
formerly was named ‘‘destroyer leader.’’ 





Admiral Comps. These destroyer leaders are of a new design, and 
plans were not available as early as those for other ships. We found 
that we could, without losing funds, cancel 4 of the 7 frigates which 
had not yet been contracted for. We then examined the guided- 
missile cruisers. We had three conversions of cruisers to guided- 
missile cruisers in the 1958 program. All three of these ships had 
been scheduled to be built at naval shipyards. 

May I say that one of them is to be retained. It will be a LEAD 
ship. We include two of these for cancellation. I will go back just a 
moment to recap here the total number of ships selected for cancella- 
tion: 

Two destroyer escorts, the one amphibious assault ship (conversion), 
four frigates and two cruisers (conversions). It appeared that these 
will have the least adverse effect on one of the most important jobs 
which we have to do, which is antisubmarine warfare. We felt that 
the antisubmarine-warfare program and the POLARIS missile sub- 
marine program should not be curtailed, and we therefore selected 
these ships which I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply for the record a listing of the ships and 
the price of each? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

(The data to be supplied follows:) 





| Program | June 1960 
Long title Short title (fiscal | Number cost in 
year) millions of 
dollars 
| 
a a nia nang ee NEE bin, meacetoninsiendamtewetiate 1957 2 18.7 
Amphibious assault ship.._................-- LPH (conversion) ....- 1957 1 33.6 
Guided-missile frigate....................-.-. BLAS. dese altmansiiiail 1958 4 231.0 
Guided-missile cruiser................5.<....- CG (conv ersion)...__- 1958 2 218.0 
PE cicleh tate drsepanh cigrapnipeaneiyneaassdeurdncganareh nam aise sap aineion dip aren einer ageeleaet aaa 601.3 


Mr. Srxes. Is the total of the nine $500 million? 
Admiral Comps. We have the figures. Yes, sir. 


REPRICING ACTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. In your statement you indicated these decreases have 
become apparent as a result of Navy’s annual May repricing in con- 
nection with the preparation of the fiscal year 1960 budget. 

Over $500 million is a sizable proportion of the total shipbuilding 
and conversion program. 

I would like to ask why were these increased costs not noted prior to 
May of this year? 
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Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman, the situation pertained to re- 
pricing of 1957 and prior years budgets in one group, and a repricing 
of the 1958 budget as another group, and the reason that the quantity 
appears large is that, because we had a large number of ships with 
unknown firm prices on them in the 1957 and 1958 programs, the 
decision had been made in the Navy Department not to reprice the 
1958 program in the 1959 budget, so to a considerable extent we are 
wrapping up 2 repricings in 1. 

Mr. FLoop. Aren’t you impressed, Admiral, by this figure—$500 
million—for repricing? What in the world do you expect us to think 
here in this committee? Here is a repricing operation, cancellation 
program, $500 million. This is not a bagatelle; this is a fantastic 
thing. 

Admiral Mumma. I am thoroughly aware of this, Mr. Flood. This 
is my responsibility; I assure you I take it very seriously. 

Mr. Fioop. So do I. I have a responsibility here. I found this 
out in the newspaper one day at breakfast. I had not heard it hinted 
by anybody all year. 

Admiral Mumma. May I call your attention to a response to you 
to one of your questions during the regular hearings. I testified during 
the regular hearings this year: 

In the past we used to conservatively price to try to insure that we looked pretty 
good going in to the Congress. This caused pretty high repricings. 

Mr. Fioop. I read that last night. 

Admiral Mumma (reading): 

Then the pendulum swung the other way and there was a tendency to put a 
little too much money in to insure you were not criticized for the increases in 
price. Just about the time we had that pendulum steady on dead center and 
were estimating our program very accurately we began getting into the nuclear 
program and guided-missile business, both of which are extremely difficult to 
price and they have upset the applecart again to a marked degree. I think we 
are struggling with a difficult situation. 

At the time I made that statement, I knew of some contemplated 
price increases in the nuclear part of the program. I also knew we 
were having some fluctuations, some plus, some minus, in the guided- 
missile part of the program. We found as a result of our complete 
roundup in May that this order of magnitude existed in these two 
chunks, the 1957 and prior, amounting to an amount of money of 
$268 million, and the repricing of the 1958 program alone, which 
amounted to $233 million. 

Admiral Mumma. I would like to draw your attention to the chart 
that has been passed out to you, which shows the financial history of 
the shipbuilding appropriations. 

You can see, by looking at the unexpended balance of the program, 
which is the black line, that the unexpended balance has been running 
through 1952 and 1955 at about a $2 billion level. At that time we 
normally contemplated that a repricing figure of about $100 million 
would be about normal to such a program. 

We find, however, as the program has grown, in 1956, 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, by increased appropriations the unexpended balance, of 
course, grows and this is the amount of money that you are pushing 
ahead of you yet to be done, now $4 billion, so that a 5 percent increase 
annually, labor and material alone amounts to $200 million. 

(The chart referred to above follows:) 
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We are not allowed to budget for anticipated increases of price of 
labor and material. 

Mr. Stxus. Do you have repricing appraisals only once a year? 

Admiral Mumma. We have in the past. That has been satisfactory 
up to now. We find now, and I have already instituted a procedure 
of repricing internally, quarterly. 

Mr. Srxes. Over what period of time have these price increases 
accumulated that are represented by the $501 million? 

Admiral Mumma. The $501 million represents the total of $233 
million from inception of the design to now, final award of some of 
the 1958 ships, whereas the 1957 amount of $268 million represents 
labor and material increases and other things on all previous years’ 
programs from 1957, 1956, 1955, 1954, 1953, and so forth, all since 
the 1959 budget submission. 

Mr. Tuomas. Percentagewise, how much is it on how much money? 

Admiral Mumma. Our average increased labor and material alone 
is 5% percent over the previous years, sir, per year. 


SUMMARY OF COST INCREASES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have you give the committee in detail, 
exactly where the cost increases have occurred, or, rather, where they 
have been applied, on what ships, what programs, and in what 
amounts. 

Admiral Mumma. I have a complete summary that can be furnished 
the committee, sir, but I might give you just some highlights of it. 

Mr. Sikss. All right, if you will. 

Admiral Mumma. In the 1957 and prior years programs, of the 
total amount of $268 million, $132 million is accounted for by increased 
labor and material costs since the firming of the 1959 budget 
submission. 

The next largest sum is taken care of by the descriptive name 
of “Characteristics and other changes,” changes within characteristics 
of the ships, and that amounts to about $110 million in all of those 
previous programs. 

Refinement of estimates amounts to about $26 million, and stretch- 
out accounts for about $13.5 million. The subtotal for some ships 
not included in the summary is a negative repricing figure of about 
$20 million. 

Jumping to the next large category of the 1958 program, the 1958 
program is repriced to the total amount of $233 million, of which $94 
million is accounted for by labor and material price increases. The 
changes within characteristics amount to approximately $40 million. 
Refining of the estimates accounts for approximately $91 million, and 
included in this is a large portion of the nuclear change in price. 

This is corrected for by a subtotal of ships not included in the sum- 
may of about $6.7 million price increase. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total dollar value for 1958? 

Admiral Mumma. $233 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your repricing. What is your total dollar 
volume? 


Admiral Mumma. The total dollar volume of the program is $1.9 
billion. 


Mr. Tuomas. It is less than 5 percent, then. 
, 
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Admiral Mumma. It is a little over 5 percent, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that on an annual basis? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does some of this program go back beyond 1958? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. That is annual. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me for interrupting you. That is a matter 
beyond your control. You cannot do anything in the world about it, 
can you? You might redesign your ships and save a hundred million, 
but as far as the cost increase in labor and material, you cannot do 
anything about that. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your biggest item is what you denominate as refine- 
ment. That is an item that you can control, but the other items 
you cannot. 

Admiral Mumma. To give a summary of the whole situation, sir, 
for all the programs about 44 percent of the repricing increase is 
caused by labor and material estimates changes. 

Mr. Tuomas. 44 percent. 

Admiral Mumma. 44 percent. Refinement of estimate accounts 
for about 25 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by refinement of estimate? 

Admiral Mumma. This means 

Mr. Scrivner. Redesign or something? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. That comes under change in character- 
istics. What we mean by refinement of estimate is that we anticipate 
a ship will cost us so much or reactor will cost us so much and when 
we get the bids it is that much higher. 

In other words, we cannot charge it to straight labor and material 
because we just made a bum guess on the estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Commonly known as an overrun, is it not, Admiral? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The next largest change is in the change of characteristics, which 
are the kind of thing in which we change the design of the radar that 
we finally would install in a ship, whereas we had originally anticipated 
such and such a radar would be installed, and we get a newer and later 
and more expensive model and decide before the ship is finally com- 
pleted to install that later model radar. 

This type of thing amounts to approximately 27 percent of the 
remainder, with stretchout amounting to only a little over 2 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to take a reading on the desires of the com- 
mittee. May I ask about how much time you will want to my right? 
I am trying to determine whether we shall have these witnesses back 
after lunch or not. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 5 seconds, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. And on my left, about how much time, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, do you anticipate you will want? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let’s keep going and get through. 

Mr. F.Loop. There are a lot of things I would like to ask, but this 
has nothing to do with legislation. This is an explanation of an 
administrative act, and what is the use of wasting time on it. They 
will pay no attention to us, anyhow. 
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EFFECT OF CUTBACK ON ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Srxes. What effect will this cutback in shipbuilding and con- 
version and ship selection have on the antisubmarine-warfare capa- 
bility? 

Admiral Comss. It will have the least effect on antisubmarine- 
warfare capability of any choice we could make from the total list of 
ships which we have considered. 

Mr. Sikes. Why were these particular ships selected, rather than 
such ships as aircraft carriers? 

Admiral Comps. Aircraft carriers, Mr. Chairman, contribute to 
antisubmarine warfare. They contribute to limited war, and we felt 
that they should be included rather than these which we selected for 
cancellation. 


EFFECT OF PRICE-INCREASE VALUATION ON 1959 PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. What has been the effect of this price-increase evalua- 
tion on the 1959 shipbuilding and conversion program now before the 
Congress? 

Admiral Mumma. We have present unfirm estimates of the 1959 
program, but they, of course, are not verified by any awards and, 
therefore, are only reestimates that indicate at the present time that, 
if the ships contained in the 1959 program went forward and were 
approved by the House and the Senate both, we would, with the 
addition, the augmentation that has been made by the House, antici- 
pate that we might be, at the present time, visualizing $80 million or 
so of repricing for 1960 program. 

We anticipate that that will increase between now and the time the 
1960 budget is submitted because of our quarterly repricing to take 
into account increased labor and material costs. 


EFFECT OF CANCELLATION ON SUBSEQUENT REQUESTS 


Mr. Sixes. Will any of these nine ships be included in subsequent 
requests to the Congress for the appropriation of additional funds? 
That is, insofar as you can determine now. 

Admiral Muwa. Maybe I should attempt to answer the first part 
of that by saying that ships like these ships will appear in subsequent 
programs. The exact configuration might be slightly different, and 
these specific ships, apparently, will not appear again. 

Admiral Comps. The type of DE, destroyer escort, which I talk 
about, will not appear again, sir. As I described in my original state- 
ment, we had 4 of those ships programed, 2 which we are getting and 
these 2 which we elected to discontinue. Those are smaller than the 
DE’s which we have in the 1960 program. 

Mr. FLoop. What kind of missile do those DLG’s fire? 

Admiral Comrs. DLG’s fire the Terrier, Mr. Flood. We have the 
DLG’s coming along in 1960, also. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 
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AVAILABILITY OF 1956 FUNDS 


First, I cannot quite understand why, if we appropriated money 
for one of these ships in 1956, that money is still available and you 
haven’t contracted for the vessel a long time ago. 

Admiral Mumma. The money has been contracted for. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does it become available now, after 3 years? 

Admiral Mumma. We obligate, for example, in case of a normal ship 
program, somewhere around 60 or 70 percent of the total ship price 
at the beginning of that award schedule, and that is usually for the 
shipyard work, et cetera, to start the ship. The engines and machinery 
are bought at about that same time and out of that money, but some 
of the equipment is bought at a later stage in the ship’s construction 
for the purpose of insuring that the very latest equipment is installed 
when the sbip is completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. When you go back to the 
original statement, that isn’t the way I understood it. Perhaps we 
do not have time for this now, but the explanation that you have 
given up to now, as far as fiscal 1956 moneys are concerned, is not 
complete or satisfactory to me. It does not well explain why, after 
all these years, you still have some of those moneys available that 
you can now cancel out. 

Admiral Mumma. I don’t believe we are talking of any ships in 
1956, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I didn’t make the statement. I merely listened to 
it. I have the figure down here that fiscal year 1956 funds was 
mentioned by 1 of you 2 gentlemen. 

Admiral Comrs. I mentioned 1956. We had 4 of the escort vessels; 
2 in 1956, 2 in 1957, Mr. Scrivner. The 1956 ships, we are buying. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1957, you are not? 

Admiral Comps. If you will look on the chart, the second item, two 
destroyer escorts, 1957, awarded but delayed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a note on that. I have the 1956 notation. 
I could not understand that. The 1957 you explain fully, as baving 
been let to some concern in Ohio. 

Admiral Comss. The 1956 ships we are getting. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, I apparently misunderstood. 

When we look at the rest of the sinlemadiaies while you had to do 
some pretty severe investigation to meet the rising costs, as I look at it, 
probably some of these decisions would have been good decisions even 
if you had not been pinched for money. If you are going to convert 
and spend $32 million and still have an old ship when you can get a 
new one for $42 million, it doesn’t sound like very good business to do 
the converting, except you were a little pushed for time and had the 
hull and could probably do the work quicker. 

Admiral Comps. As time went on we found that out. At the very 
beginning the estimated cost of conversion of that ship amounted to 
some $19 million. When the characteristics were firm the price of 
$19 million increased to about $32 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. It does not take that long to convert a 
ship. 

(oer Mumma. No. The shipwork had actually been started, 
sir, but in the meantime the refinement of the design was completed, 
and also the labor and material costs increased. This ship is delayed 
almost an entire year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That bears out the statement I made. Even if 
you had not been pinched for money, this was a good decision. 

Admiral Mumma. Relative to a new ship, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is we had some discussion about 
these diesel destroyers in the 1955 appropriation. I wasn’t overly 
impressed with them then. 

Nhy are you now able to figure that you can drop 2 and just have 2 
finally completed? 

Admiral Comss. The two that we are dropping have been very 
much delayed because of the hassle that the contractors have gotten 
into, and the fact that we had to shift the contract of these ships from 
one to another. That delayed the destroyer escorts for a long time. 
You can see from the fact sheet the net cancellation costs are $2.2 
million; we have expended $3% million to date of the $18.7 million. 
That indicates that $13 million is required to complete them. 

(The fact sheet is as follows:) 
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Mr. Scrivner. Ships in many ways are like planes. In other words, 
what looks good today, 3 years from now you may want somethin 
different dint what comes off the line today a few years from now will 
be on its way out anyway. After you have waited that long to get 

oing on what you had in mind 5 or 6 years ago, looks like pretty good 
Ciaiiees to me, because you will be able to get a better ship, a more 
modern device, anyway. 

Admiral Comss. We learn a lot about ships as well as other things 
in 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I make the statement, even if the Navy 
had not been pinched for money, some of those decisions as they look 
to me were very good decisions anyway. Perhaps it is as well we ran 
into the situation. We may find we are better off than we thought 
we were going to be. 

Admiral Comps. It might well be. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island, Chairman 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, Indiana MELVIN R. LAIRD, Wisconsin 
FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, Michigan 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESSES 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR, UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ 
HOME 
R. A. GRITTON, BUDGET ANALYST 


Mr. Fogarty. We will start hearings this afternoon on the various 
supplemental requests for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare and related agencies that are included in 
House Document No. 394. Without objection, the clerk will be 
directed to insert the pertinent sections of that document in the 
record immediately prior to the committee’s consideration of each 
of these items. 

(The section of H. Doc. No. 394 relating to the United States 
Soldiers’ Home follows:) 


“Unitep States Souprers’ Home 


“Limitation on Operation and Maintenance and Capital Outlay 


“The amount authorized by the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1959, to be paid from the Soldiers’ Home perma- 
nent fund, for maintenance and operation of the Home, is increased by $232,000, 
of which $125,000 shall remain available until June 30, 1960, for construction 
planning.”’ 
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This proposed increase in limitation includes $125,000 for the development of 
preliminary plans for a new 512-bed domiciliary building to relieve the present 
critical shortage of beds and $107,000 to cover the additional cost during fiscal 
year 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted April 6, 1958. 

Mr. Focarty. We are pleased to have you with us again, General. 
Do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. 

I appreciate the opportunity of justifying the request for additional 
funds for maintenance and operation of the United States Soldiers’ 
Home for fiscal year 1959. I would like to remind the committee that 
the proposed supplemental of $232,000, if approved, will be taken 
from the Soldiers’ Home Trust Fund and not from the general reve- 
nues of the Treasury. 

Subsequent to the House hearings on the Home’s regular 1959 
budget estimates, the Army-Air Force Wage Board promulgated a 
schedule of increased rates for blue-collar workers. Since the policy 
of the home is to adhere to wage data issued by this Board, increased 
rates for wage-board employees were put into effect April 6, 1958. 
The additional cost of fiscal year 1959, estimated to be $107,000, is 
based on applying the new rates to the various wage-board positions 
now occupied at the Home. 

A recent survey indicated that of 1,474 domiciliary beds available, 
1,460 were assigned and the balance committed to new applicants soon 
to be released from the home hospital. In addition, there are 92 
qualified members awaiting admission to the home. 

The House recognized the seriousness of this situation and in the 
regular appropriation bill for fiscal year 1959, $58,500 was provided 
for the temporary rehabilitation of the old Sheridan Building which 
has been held in a standby condition since new construction in 1954. 
Rehabilitation of this building will provide 168 beds of a marginal 
character for an overflow of members pending the completion of new 
facilities. 

Since May 1957, there has been a net gain in membership each 
month, except one, and the total gains during that period was 197. 
This is a 300-percent increase in admissions as compared to the net 
gain of 63 members during a similar period the year before. This 
situation is most critical and it is certain that the time has come to 
prepare substantive plans for new construction and to proceed with 
that construction in order to preclude a buildup of a large waiting list of 
members who will have to be denied admission because of the lack of 
accommodations. 

In October 1957, the district engineer was asked to estimate the cost 
of developing preliminary plans for a domiciliary building which could 
be expanded as the need arose. A cost of $125,000 was determined 
and this sum is asked for now, for inclusion in the appropriation bill 
for 1959. It is urgently needed. A similar situation faced the home 
in 1951 when a large waiting list developed and the home had to 
resort to placing beds in lobbies and corridors. The preliminary 
plans will provide for a 4-winged structure housing a total of 905 
members. It is planned to construct, as soon as practicable, the cen- 
tral portion of 2 inner wings which will house 512 members. Funds 
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for increasing the frontage and adding the two outer wings will be 
requested as future needs develop. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, General. 

What is the home’s legal authority for the construction of buildings? 

General Hatstip. Our basic law provides that no new buildings 
shall be erected or new grounds purchased, nor shall any expenditure 
of more than $5,000 be made, until the action of the board thereon 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Army. The legal citations 
are title 24 United States Code, section 57; section 3, act of March 3, 
1883; act of July 26, 1947. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has he approved this? 

General Harstirp. This went through the Secretary of the Army 
and was approved by him and sent to the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Secretary. : 

PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Focarry. How soon will you be ready to start actual con- 
struction? 

General Hatstip. We plan to put in the 1960 budget for the final 
plans and specifications. We hope to request, a year later, funds for 
the building. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean it will take you 2 years to get the plans 
and specifications drawn up? 

General Hatstip. It generally does, sir. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING 


Mr. Focarty. What is going to be the cost? 

General Haistip. The building will probably cost around $5 
million; between $5 and $6 million. We do not know yet because we 
have not—— 

Mr. Focarry. How many will it take care of? 

General Hatsuip. Nine hundred. 

Mr. Foaarty. That is a sizable building. 

General Haisuip. We plan to build first the central part of the 
building which will house 500 and then build the further frontage 
and the two wings as the need requires. 


REHABILITATION OF SHERIDAN BUILDING 


Mr. Fogarty. You are rehabilitating the old Sheridan Building. 
We gave you enough over the 1959 budget request to do that? 

General Hatstip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How soon will it be possible to have that building 
ready for occupancy? 

General Haisiip. Before the end of the year. We propose, and I 
have had a very careful survey made of all of our living quarters, to 
take in people on an emergency basis by putting beds in hallways and 
basements and crowding beds into occupied rooms to where we hope 
to be able to not turn anybody away until the Sheridan Building is 
finished. We hope that we will be able to last pretty well until this 
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new building is completed without being forced to deny people 
entrance, who are entitled to enter. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $107,000 is for wage board increases, over 
which you have no control? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. The remaining $125,000 is for the preliminary plans 
for the new building? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarrty. Thank you, General. 

General Haisurp. Thank you. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958. 


SoctaL Srecurity ADMINISTRATION REQUEST FOR EXEMPTION OF 
Hearinc Examiners From REQUIREMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ProcepureE Act 

WITNESS 


DONALD C. BEELAR, CHAIRMAN, SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Beelar, you are the chairman of the section of 
administrative law of the American Bar Association? 
Mr. Beevar. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Beelar wrote me a letter dated June 16 and re- 
quested to be heard. 


I will have that letter inserted in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE Law, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
The Honorable Joun E. Foaarry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


Dear ConGRESSMAN Focarty: It has been noted in House of Representatives 
Document No. 394, 85th Congress, 2d session, that the Social Security Admin- 
istration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is requesting 
authority from Congress to appoint hearing examiners who will hold hearings 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as amended, without regard to the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 1001-1011) 
for a period not to extend beyond December 31, 1959. 

We believe the requested authority to appoint trial examiners without com- 
pliance with the Administrative Procedure Act is highly inadvisable and should 
not be approved. The Department’s proceedings for which exempt hearing 
officials are sought constitute disputes between a citizen and the Department. 
These disputes are to litigate the Departments’ prior administrative denial of the 
citizen’s claim. The citizen is entitled to a fair hearing before an impartial 
hearing officer who can exercise some independence of judgment, Under the 
exemption authority requested these principles would disregard. The hearing 
would be before a subordinate employee. This would contravene what Congress 
has determined essential to fair play in such situations where the agency is a 
judge in its own behalf. We believe the Department can work out appropriate 
procedures with the Civil Service Commission for appointment of temporary 
trial examiners without compromising basic safeguards. 

This section which is authorized by the American Bar Association to take action 
necessary to preserve the gains made by the adoption of the Administrative 
Procedure Act requests an opportunity to appear before your subcommittee in 
opposition to any exemption of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Very truly yours, 
Donautp C. BrELAR. 
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PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Focartry. Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Berar. Yes, I have a prepared statement of five pages. 

Mr. Focarry. If it is satisfactory with you we will insert that in 
the record and you may tell us the gist of it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DonaLp C, BrEtar, CHAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATIVE Law SeEcTIoN, 
AMERICAN. Bar AsSsoctAaTION 


I am Donald C. Beelar, chairman of the section of administrative law of the 
American Bar Association, and I appear on behalf of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in opposition to the request of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for authority to employ additional hearing officers on a temporary ‘basis 
without regard to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
text of the requested exemption provision to which my remarks are directed 
reads as follows: 

‘“* * * Provided, That persons may be temporarily appointed without regard 
to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. 8. C. 1001-1011), to 
serve as hearing examiners to hold hearings under title II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, but such temporary appointments shall terminate not later than 
December 31, 1959.” 

The proposal of the Social Security Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to appoint persons temporarily as hearing ex- 
aminers without regard to the provisions of the Administrative Prowedure Act is 
contrary to the principles of sound administrative practice and due process. The 
request for the authority to appoint in this matter persons to serve as hearing 
examiners is predicated, we are told, on a backlog of disability cases brought about 
by the retroactive effect of the disability provisions of the 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security Act which, it is anticipated by the Department, can be handled 
by the addition of some 53 hearing examiners over and above the currently au- 
thorized permanent staff of 101 hearing examiners. Persons to be appointed under 
such exemption are to hold hearings under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended. These ‘‘temporary appointees,’ we understand, are to be recruited 
from the present staff of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration, who are now and have been processing these 
disability claims in their initial consideration by the Department, and after their 
tenure of temporary duty as hearing examiners—appointed without regard to the 
Administrative Procedure Act—such persons are expected to return to their prior 
positions on the Social Security Administration staff. 

The American Bar Association is interested in resolving the serious problem 
which faces the Department resulting from the pending load of hearing cases but 
strongly opposes the method proposed by the Department. 

The purpose of section 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act ‘‘is to render 
hearing examiners independent and secure in their tenure and compensation” }; 
and, as was stated in the Report on Appointment and Status of Federal Hearing 
Officers, made by the Committee on Hearing Officers of the President’s Con- 
ference on Administrative Procedure: 

“More than any other single factor, the quality of the hearing officer determines 
the quality of the administrative process.” ? 

Under the proposed exemption the very keystone of the hearing examiner 
structure would be undermined. There could be no independence as contemplated 
by the Congress in the enactment of the Administrative Procedure Act, since 
these ‘‘exempt” hearing officers could be hired, fired or transferred at the mere 
whim of the agency. The provision in section 11 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act with respect to removal only for good cause would have no application. It 
would be a return to the status which hearing examiners held prior to the enact- 
ment of the Administrative Procedure Act and that status was not conducive to 
independent action, decision or responsibility. ‘The proposal would place such 
“‘exempt”’ hearing officers in the status of ‘mere employees of an agency” and 
this is what, among other things, the Administrative Procedure Act was specifically 
designed to avoid. 3 





1 Administrative Procedure Act, Legislative History, 8. Doc. 248, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 215 


eee Report, Committee on Hearing Officers of the President’s Conference on Administrative Pro- 
cedure, p. 1. 


3 P. 280, Legislative History, supra. 
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The proposal to appoint hearing officers without regard to the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act would nullify, in addition to the independence- 
and-tenure provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act, the compensation 
provisions. Instead of the salaries being under the control of the Civil Service 
Commission, the agency would have control. The Attorney General has pointed 
out that: 

“If salaries and promotions are subject to agency control, there is always 
danger that a subtle influence will be exerted upon the examiners to decide in 
accordance with agency wishes.”’ 4 

It is difficult to imagine a situation in which a person could be subjected to 
greater “subtle influence” than under the plan proposed by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. First, the temporary hearing officer’s 
appointment as such would be without regard to any qualifications under the 
Administrative Procedure Act; second, even his temporary appointment would 
be at the pleasure of the agency; and, third, his return to his former permanent 
position would also be subject to the will of the agency. 

Under the disability benefit statute the grant or approval of a claim of disability 
can be made administratively but after such denial or disapproval, the claimant 
is entitled to a hearing and decision on the record. These decisions are subject 
to judicial review before the Federal district courts. These temporary hearing 
officers would be in the position of acting upon a matter which initially has been 
turned down administratively by the agency. In such a situation the require- 
ment for freedom from prejudgment or “‘subtle influence” and the great need for 
independence cannot be overstated. 

Further, under the proposed procedure, controversies between a citizen and 
the Government arising under the identical statute and the same, or very similar 
circumstances would be heard by two different groups of hearing officers; one group 
would be composed of the agency’s permanent staff of hearing examiners appointed 
pursuant to section 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act and serving with its 
safeguards as to independence, tenure, compensation, etc., and the other group 
ar be composed of the temporary hearing officers who would lack such safe- 
guards. 

We do not believe that the rights of any citizen should be adjudicated with 
anything less than full due process. While the claims involved may be small 
sums when compared to amounts involved in other adjudication, they may con- 
stitute the sole means of providing the necessities of life for the individual claimant 
and the right of such individuals to due process is as great as the litigant whose 
claim totals millions of dollars. In fact, the little claimant who cannot afford 
or does not see the necessity of competent legal counsel to press his claim may 
need greater safeguards than does the claimant who has a battery of competent 
counsel. 

SociaL Security Act 


Section 205 (b) 


(b) The Administrator (Secretary) is directed to make findings of fact and 
decisions as to the rights of any individual applying for a payment under this 
title. Whenever requested by any such individual or whenever requested by 
a wife, widow, former wife divorced, husband, widower, child, or parent who 
makes a showing in writing that his or her rights may be prejudiced by any 
decision the (Secretary) has rendered, he shall give such applicant and such — 
individual reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing with respect to such 
decision, and if a hearing is held, shall, on the basis of evidence adduced at the 
hearing, affirm, modify, or reverse his finding of fact and such haiialon. The 
(Secretary) is further authorized, on his own motion, to hold such hearings and 
to conduct such investigations and other proceedings as he may deem necessary 
or proper for the administration of this title. In the course of any hearing, 
investigation, or other proceeding, he may administer oaths and affirmations, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. Evidence may be received at any 
hearing before the (Secretary) even though inadmissible under rules of evidence 
applicable to court procedure. 


441 Ops. Attorney General, No. 14 (February 23, 1951). 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. FANNEY N. LITVIN 


Mr. Beevar. I also have a one-page statement by Mrs. Fanney 
N. Litvin, who is the chairman of the standing committee of the 
American Bar Association’s committee on civil service. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, we will put that in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FANNEY N. Litvin, CHAIRMAN, STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 


I am Fanney N. Litvin. I am chairman of the standing committee on civil 
service of the American Bar Association. 

From the study made of adjudication by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare under the Social Security Act of 1939, as amended, I am convince 
that it would be a grave mistake to let down the bars, even for a temporary period 
not to extend beyond December 31, 1959, so as to permit that agency to appoint 
hearing examiners who will hold hes urings ‘unde r title II of the Social Security Act 
as amended, without regard to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
as amended. 


The hearing examiners of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(whom they call referees) are that agency’s primary contacts with citizens en- 
gaged in disputes with them arising out of the Department’s prior administrative 
denials of citizens’ claims. These claims, many of which involve close family and 
personal relationships, represent matters of great social and administrative need to 
citizens, who for the most part are particularly unsophisticated litigants. Exempt 
officials are sought to handle such disputes. These citizens are certainly entitled 
to a fair hearing before impartial, independent, and qualified officials. Under the 
exemption authority requested in House Document No. 394, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, these hearings would come before subordinate employees of the Depart- 
ment, and the Department employer would be a judge in its own behalf. This is a 
reversal of the doctrine of fair play and there would seem to be no sound reason 
why the Department cannot work out appropriate procedures with the Civil 
Service Commission for appointment of temporary trial examiners, without com- 
promising basic safeguards, as have other agencies under emergency circumstances. 

Mr. Bertar. May I have noted that appearing with me is Mr. 
Jerome H. Simonds, who is chairman of our section’s committee on 
health, education, and welfare. 


Mr. Focarry. Go right ahead, Mr. Beelar. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED EXEMPTION FROM ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. Bree.tar. We are here to request your consideration in opposi- 
tion to the Department’s proposal for authority to appoint hearing 
examiners exempt from the Administrative Procedure Act. We under- 
stand their story is that they have a substantial backlog of cases 
principally in the disability area and that this backlog was engendered 
by the 1956 amendment and that they anticipate that with an addi- 
tional complement of about 50 hearing examiners that by the end of 
1959 they could work this backlog down to a point where it would be 
more normal than it is. 

We certainly are strongly opposed to any undue delay in this type 
of proceeding. This is one where delay seems to be to the disadvantage 
of the citizen. 

On the other hand, we do not think that action should be taken 
which would result in impairing fair play in the determination of these 
cases. This is a type of proceeding which is extremely personal to 
the citizen. It is an area where the Department comes in direct 
contact, or where the Government comes in direct contact with the 
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citizen in a matter affecting his personal welfare, and it is one where 
there must be clearly an appearance of justice. 

I have heard it said that justice is not done unless it is recognized 
by the other side, even if you lose. We feel that the proposal to 
make appointments temporarily not in accord with the Administrative 
Procedure Act would result in a double standard of_justice in the 
administration of these cases and would be very unfortunate, we 
think, and it is not only inadvisable but unnecessary. 

I would like to briefly just state- 

Mr. Foacarry. Give us a specific example of how a double standard 
of justice might prevail because of this. 

Mr. Breevar. At present the examiners appointed under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act have security of tenure. Their qualifica- 
tions have been determined by someone outside of the Department 
involved and they are protected in what they do. They have a 
measure of independent judgment and they are not subordinate 
employees put in a position of having to make a determination which 
in their own conscience they think they should make, but which would 
override the decision that the superior of this person has made. I 
think that I can illustrate by simply enumerating the differences 
between the status of these two types of people. 

In other words, what do we mean when we say— 


appointed without regard to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act? 


Well, under the Administrative Procedure Act, the selection of the 

appointee is made by the Civil Service Commission and under this 
roposal it would be made by the Department. The civil service 

aws would apply to the regular examiner and this proposal would 
apparently exempt appointments from civil service. Under the regu- 
lar appointments, the qualifications and competence are determined by 
the Civil Service Commission. They have standards as to what is 
required of a person who is to sit in judgment, between his employer 
agency and the citizen. It gives him independence and under this 
proposed law what would be the qualifications or competence are 
totally left to the discretion of the agency. 

The Administrative Procedure Act requires that cases be assigned 
in rotation. In other words, the agency cannot maneuver the assign- 
ment to examiners. Under this law there would be no such problem 
and who assigns hearing cases could pick and choose between the 
exempt examiners. Under the regular trial examiners, they can be 
removed only for good cause subject to a right of hearing before the 
Civil Service Commission. These exempt people would have no such 
privilege. 

The compensation of a regular trial examiner is set by the Civil 
Service Commission independent of the agency. Under this proposal 
compensation, changes and promotion, or demotion, or whatever 
would be within the discretion of the agency. Efficiency ratings in the 
case of the Administrative Procedure Act examiners do not apply. 
In this case, the administrative people who are involved in these pro- 
ceedings on the Government side would be determining the efficiency 
ratings of these temporary examiners and promotions would be under 
the Department entirely, whereas the Administrative Procedure Act 
examiners are promoted ‘only by the Civil Service Commission. 

The Administrative Procedure Act, section 11, examiner is not 
under the direction or supervision of the agency people for whom he 
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works whereas the temporary exempt hearing officer would be. Under 
the Administrative Procedure Act the presiding examiner could be 
challenged for bias or disqualification. this would be unascertainable 
under temporary examiners, and in my judgment, a citizen who goes 
to a hearing before an examiner would have a right to know whether 
his case is being tried by an independent examiner or by a subordinate 
employee who has moved from an administrative desk into the 
judicial chair. 

I think if the exempt examiner is one who has been associated with 
these cases, the citizen would have a very good ground for legally 
challenging the qualifications of that person to sit in his case. That 
is what I mean by “double standards”. 

You would have the same class of cases heard at the discretion of 
the agency before an independent trial examiner or before one of 
these, what I would call, subordinate examiners. In short, we feel 
that this program is fraught with opportunities for favoritism, bureau- 
cratic or internal politics, injustice and influence. This proposal 
might also possibly to some extent include litigation. We think that 
this particular type of proceeding is one where the citizen should have 
fair play and expeditious determination of his rights. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 


We believe that the additional examiners can be obtained by the 
Department by special arrangements with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

I have no direct familiarity with the Department’s proceedings, but 
I do recall that in the case of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission a few years ago, they had this tremendous backlog of tele- 
vision applications by reason of a freeze. That problem was met by 
the Federal Communications Commission obtaining authority, in 
cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, to appoint section 11 
Administrative Procedure Act trial examiners for a temporary period. 

That program worked quite well. The CSC cooperated and they 
got good examiners and took care of the backlog reasonably well and 
the Commission’s problems at the trial examiner level, at least, 
have not been criticized very much. I think that the Civil Service 
Commission has permitted agencies to resort to what we call selective 
certification. In other words, the Federal Power Commission would 
tell the Civil Service Commission, ‘We have a person we would like 
to appoint as an Administrative Procedure Act examiner. Will you 
examine him and determine his qualifications? If you find him 
qualified to be put on a register where he can be appointed, then we 
can appoint him by that process.” 

I say that there have been devices but whether they are to be 
sponsored or not, at least precedents, for meeting a problem of this 
sort without a blanket exemption. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that what you are advocating? 

Mr. Bretar. I would say that this would be one way of dealing 
with the problem. We are clearly opposed to the exemption and we 
think it would be most unfortunate and would have repercussions, 
in our judgment. 

Mr. Larrp. I just want to follow up on that, Mr. Chairman, with 
& question. 
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You believe that it would be proper for the Social Security Admin- 
istrator to send a list of his iniifllo yeas over to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and ask that they be certified? 

Mr. Beetar. Temporary appointees. I say there has been a 
precedent. 

Mr. Larrp. That is what you advocate doing? 

Mr. Beevar. I would say that this would be dec idedly preferable 
to an exemption, because in that case, at least, you would have the 
Civil Service Commission independently examining their qualifica- 
tions to see if they were 

Mr. Latrp. The problem here is that no one likes to take these 
jobs when there are other agencies requesting examiners. They do 
not like to take the position on a temporary basis like this. 

Mr. Beetar. There is a problem, but to me that would be the 
lesser of the two evils of picking these people out of the agency behind 
the desk and saying, “For one year and a half you can be a judge in 
the cases that you have been handling administratively.” 

These are cases where the agencies handling them have turned the 
citizen down and said, ‘‘You can have a fair hearing.”’ 

This procedure would be analagous to saying that the Court of 
Claims has a backlog so we will make temporary judges out of the 
Department of Justice lawyers who have been in the Claims Division; 
or for the Tax Court to say that they will make the administrative 
people in the Bureau of Internal Revenue temporary examiners to get 
over the backlog in the Tax Court. 

They would be judging cases that they prejudged administratively. 

Mr. Denton. How are you going to appoint people permanently 
when you have a temporary need for them? 

Mr. Bretar. There is a precedent under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act in the civil services regulations for appointing a person to 
a trial examiner position for a specified period. 

Mr. Denton. Where would you get him from? 

Mr. Larrp. You would get the same person. You would get the 
same person doing the job that they plan under this language. 

Mr. Breretar. Maybe so or maybe no. This would depend on what 
the Civil Service Commission has available in the way of applicants. 

Mr. Lairp. If the HEW Department sent over this list of people 
they would like to have certified, they surely will be people who have 
been working on this social security program. 

Mr. Beetar. It might be those people. In this case it probably 
would be, to some extent, but at least the people, if appointed, would 
have the protection of the act. They would be appointed to a job—— 

Mr. Larrp. There is no protection under the act when you are only 
going to do it temporarily until December 31, 1959? 

Mr. Berar. | say that we only have one experience where the 
Federal Communications Commission—the number was not large, 
only 7 or 8—but at least a 50-percent increase where they obtained 
people on that basis. Those people do have some chance to work in 
a permanent appointment by attrition, and so forth. They also have 
a chance to stay on as trial examiners in other agencies. 

Mr. Larrp. The Civil Service Commission says now that they can- 
not supply these people? People should be entitled to a hearing on 
their particular cases. It seems to me that they are entitled to be 
heard. I think the system that you advocate may be all right, but 
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you are going to end up with the same people under the system that 
you advocate, as if this language were in the bill. 

Mr. Breexar. I was saying that as a choice of the two, the procedure 
which the Civil Service Commission has itself used in other cases 
would be preferable to exemption. We are not too happy about the 
Yivil Service Commission’s administration of the trial examiner pro- 
gram in terms of salaries or independence, but we are opposed to 
exemptions and having people who are mere subordinate employees 
appear as a judge over—— 

Mr. Lairp. The same people in your proceeding are going to appear 
as judge? 

Mr. Breexar. Yes; but they would have a different status. 

Mr. Larrp. They would have temporary status under either. 

Mr. Breetar. That is true, but they would have the protection of 
that status at the end of that period. 

Mr. Lairp. No; they would not have any protection at the end of 
the period, if there was no longer any need for them. 

Mr. Breevar. Yes, but during that period the proceeding would 
have the protection of the examiner who certainly could not be 
maneuvered or influenced while he is performing that job. As to 
whether the Civil Service Commission could protect him in occupying 
or reoccupying the job he had previously, I do not know. 

Mr. Larrp. He is protected under that because, under this amend- 
ment, he would be protected under his old job, would he not? 

Mr. Brexar. I think it is entirely up to the agency. They say 
they would be outside the civil service. 

Mr. Lairp. Only during the period they served on the temporary 
appointment? 

Mr. Bee.ar. What happened is that he could be favored or 
punished, depending on his performance. Our immediate preference 
would be to have no exemptions. 


BACKLOG AND DELAY IN HEARING PROCESS 


Mr. Focarry. You do not mean that, do you? With 10 months’ 
backlog of work—with these people who are claiming disability 
benefits waiting 10 months, we have an extremely bad situation. 
You do not think such a situation should be allowed to continue, 
do you? 

Mr. Beetar. We certainly do not, but we do not want to say that 
they have a right of hearing which is merely a facade, which is no 
right at all. In my judgment, this would not be a hearing, and this 
would violate principles of a fair hearing. 

Mr. Focarry. Something has to be done? 

Mr. Bretar. Correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you would not want them to wait 10 months 
for their appeal to be heard. I know that I certainly do not. 

As to the right way to approach it, I do not know, but it is clear 
that something different has to be done, because it has been getting 
worse instead of better under the current procedures. 

Mr. Beexar. I think a year or so ago when they started on the 
program, they appointed, as I recall, 32 trial examiners out of the 
Civil Service Commission. They gave them qualifying training within 
4 weeks, and then they were trying cases. 
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Mr. Fogarty. But the facts are now that they are 10 months 
behind? 

Mr. Brzxar. Yes, but I have stayed away from—— 

Mr. Focarty. Something has to be done. 

Mr. Brexar. How this came about is something that I am not 
familiar with at all. I realize that we have a situation which should 
be dealt with, but I should think it would not be dealt with at the 
expense of denying what would really be—— 

Mr. Lartrp. What would you tell one of these claimants as to why 
their case cannot be heard? 

Mr. Brear. This is a very serious problem, not only in the 
Department, but in other courts and agencies; a very serious problem. 

Mr. Latrp. Many of these people feel that they need these funds 
on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Berar. The fact is that we do not have adequate facilities to 
take care of the workload. We have this in the courts, and it is a 
very serious problem, but I do not think we can get at it by saying 
that we will have an arbitrary proceeding. 

Mr. Focarty. What have you done, as an organization, then, to 
advise the Congress that we are in bad shape as far as facilities to 
handle many of these cases? 

Mr. Brrevar. We have had a very deliberately specified program, 
which is in bills. 

Mr. Focarty. What are some of the bills? 

Mr. Brevar. In the House, there are H. R. 3350, 3349, 7006, and 
in the Senate it is S. 932, a bill on which we expect to have hearings. 

Mr. Focarty. What are the House bills? 

Mr. BrereLar. Companion bills to set up a new trial-examiner system 
and an office to administer it. 

Mr. Focarty. Overall? 

Mr. Brerxvar. An overall program of increased salaries and additional 
jobs, and an organized system of statistics to ascertain delay times 
and get appointments comparable to what they are trying to do with 
the courts. 

Mr. Focarry. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Beelar. 

Mr. Brerevar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The following excerpt from H. Doc. No. 394 is placed in the hear- 
ings record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcommittee:) 


“OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $110,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide the additional funds 
necessary to permit the Secretary of Labor to make the increased number of wage 
determinations required under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 and an 
accelerated construction program. 

Mr. Fogarty. We now have before us the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Mr. Rothman. 

Do you have a statement for the committee? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the revised 
budget estimates of the Office of the Solicitor for fiscal year 1959. 

Our original request was for $2,321,000, the same amount as was 
appropriated for fiscal 1958. This request was based on estimates 
which included no major workload increases in the various activities. 
In part, it was based on the issuance of an estimated 34,260 wage 
determinations and 850 enforcement cases in the wage determination 
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activity. This activity includes the predetermination of wage 
minimums for federally financed and assisted construction and 
coordination and enforcement of Federal construction labor standards. 

With the recent acceleration in federally financed and assisted 
construction resulting from current economic policy and recent 
legislation, such as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, the various 
contracting and financing agencies have now revised their estimates 
of wage determination requirements. These new estimates indicate 
total requirements during fiscal 1959 of 40,664 wage determinations. 
This represents an increase of 6,404 or 18 percent over the original 
estimates. 

Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 requires the Secretary of Labor 
to provide for coordination of administration and consistency of 
enforcement of the various labor standards laws applicable to federally 
financed and assisted construction. This is accomplished through a 
process of education, interpretative services, and investigative efforts 
coordinated with the various Federal contracting and financing 
agencies. Eight hundred enforcement cases were originally estimated 
for fiscal 1958 and 850 for fiscal 1959. Actual experience during 
fiscal 1958 indicates a total caseload of 981. 

A definite correlation exists between the wage determination and 
coordination and enforcement activities. On the basis of past ex- 
perience and the estimated increases in the wage determination 
activities, a workload of 1,150 enforcement cases is estimated for 
fiscal 1959. 

To accommodate this increase in workload, an additional $110,000 
is requested for the wage determination activities of the Office of the 
Solicitor for fiscal 1959. This amount is requested to provide 12 
additional positions and other resources to be utilized in the processing 
of wage determinations and the coordination and enforcement activ- 
ities in Washington, and six additional positions for decentralized 
enforcement activities and the consultation and survey requirements 
of the interstate highway program in the regional offices. 

Thank you for permitting me to make this statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 

This request is for $110,000? 

Mr. RotumMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Your original request for 1959 was $2,321,000? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF REQUEST 


Mr. Focarty. In the Budget Bureau’s presentation it says that 
this is to make the increased number of wage determinations required 
under the Federal Highway Act of 1958 and an accelerated construc- 
tion program. 

They do not mention anything about enforcement. Is there any 
reason for that? 

Mr. Rotuman. I know of no reason why the Bureau of the Budget 
should not have mentioned enforcement. Enforcement is an integral 
and very important part of this program. It is our plan to use a 
number of these positions for enforcement activity. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I understand it, $60,780 is for enforcement and 
only $49,220 for wage determinations. 
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Mr. Roruman. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I was wondering if there was any particular reason 
for the Bureau of the Budget not mentioning the enforcement 
program? 

Mr. Roruman. I do not believe there is any particular reason for it. 
If I had to determine why it was not mentioned, I would say it was an 
oversight. If we look at the Davis-Bacon wage determination and 
enforcement activities, they go hand in hand. 

Mr. Dopson. Our presentation to the Bureau of the Budget plainly 
spelled out the need for enforcement money. 

Mr. Fogarry. Since enforcement needs account for over half of 
the request, I thought there must have been some reason for the 
Bureau of the Budget not mentioning it in their presentation to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Dopson. 
oversight. 

Mr. Focarry. You really think so? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes,sir. There was no mention ever made to me—— 


No, sir; I think, as Mr. Rothman indicated, it is an 


ESTIMATED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. We will put the table on the last page of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


ATTACHMENT A 


Tabulation showing estimated workload for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 based on contacts 
with principal procurement agencies 


























Latest | Original Revised 
estimate, estimate, estimate, 
1958 1959 1959 
Federal Housing Administration___.-- 2, 000 2, 000 2, 500 
Hospital survey and construction __- 1, 100 1, 100 | 1, 500 
Atomic Energy Commission. 200 200 200 
Federal airport administration.-................-.......---...- 1, 200 1, 200 2, 200 
General Services Administration. 5, 500 5, 500 6, 000 
i i A ko na clita atlases 550 550 600 
Public Housing Administration._....................---------] 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
Civil Aeronautics Administration._....................--.--.. 800 | 800 800 
SE CE Seid nti sadaqebesicadsiesbdimbancnmatins 450 450 450 
CFS, school survey and construction... ...----.----------- 750 600 1, 000 
Pin aiansdew pbkcaaaiaa istic hee eS 8, 000 8, 000 | 9, 000 
RN fi aah sctthes i caclagblas witadsinisn kee aantpebbaiiaaaacaatias 1, 600 | 1, 600 2, 000 
PE BORE IER PIA RET | 3, 000 3, 000 3, 500 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Direct Federal projects. ig bn Picenaietiaiactastall 335 | 360 500 
Interstate highway a We cet sh ere oie 2, 796 2, 900 | 3, 914 
All other agencies...............-. ‘eee jak Ah cnintlcl denen 4, 500 4, 500 | 5, 000 
| | 
ROI: o4n00nsstisnaniiddaestnthdteeie eae 34, 281 34, 260 40, 664 


Mr. Foaarry. 





Are the estimates of the various agencies based on 


the budget estimates or are they based on an estimate of what they 
think Congress will actually allow for various construction programs? 

Mr. RoTHMAN. These estimates are prepared independently by each 
agency and they are based on such information as is available to the 
agency. I believe that it is based on the latter, on what they believe 
the Congress will allow them for construction. 


7544—_58——__8 
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Mr. Focarrty. I have in mind the fact that the Senate has increased 
the hospital construction program considerably over what the House 
already allowed. ‘The increase amounts to $90 million. 

I was wondering if they had taken that into consideration. 

Mr. RotuMan. Mr. Beaird, who has assisted in the preparation of 
the budget justification, may know more about that point. 

Could you help, Mr. Beaird? 

Mr. Bearrp. I do not believe they took that into consideration. 
I do not believe the Senate had acted at the time these estimates were 
received from the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Focarrty. So, if a substantial amount of this is allowed by the 
Congress, that would increase your workload still more. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Over and above what you are asking for now, would 
it not? 

Mr. RotaMan. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Focarty. That would also pertain to the increases likely to 
be approved for the civil functions of the Army Corps of Engineers 
and to the Research Facilities Act, if that is extended and liberalized. 

Mr. Brairp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the aid to federally impacted school 
districts? Has that been taken into consideration? 

That bill is before the Senate now. 

Mr. Bearrp. They took into consideration, from what I get from 
the agencies, increased moneys that had been appropriated at the time 
the estimate was made. I think they made certain allowances for 
legislation that appeared to have a good chance of going through. 
There are other programs, such as the community facilities program 
that was passed by the Senate that would also increase the workload. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Roraman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fogarty, and members 
of the committee. 


BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. 394 is placed in the hearings 
record in accordance with an earlier order of the Subcommittee: ) 


‘“‘BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $347,000.” 

This appropriation pays the salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for supervision of the Federal-State employment security system 
which embraces 1,800 local unemployment insurance and employment service 
offices. The increased workload of this system resulting from the rise in insured 
unemployment has increased the work and responsibilities of the Bureau of 
Employment Security to an extent that additional staff will be needed in order 
to permit the Bureau to assure the operation of an adequate employment security 
system. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Grants to States for unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service administration’, $10,600,000.” 

This appropriation pays the administrative costs of the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation and employment service programs, and of the Federal 
programs of unemployment compensation for Federal employees and unemploy- 
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ment compensation for veterans of the Korean conflict. Workloads have in- 
creased substantially in the States and additional funds are necessary to assure 
prompt and accurate payments to people who are unemployed. 


‘‘ONEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 
“For an additional amount for ‘Unemployment compensation for veterans’, 
- ”? 
$37,700,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to enable benefit payments 
to be made to Korean veterans during 1959. Claims are being filed, and pay- 
ments made, at such a rate that additional funds will be necessary for making 
benefit payments, required by law, for the full year. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees’, $36,300,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to pay unemployment 
compensation to former Federal employees in accordance with laws of the States. 
The number of new claimants and the average amount and duration of benefit 
payments have increased to such an extent that additional funds will be required 


to pay former Federal employees unemployment benefits to which they are 
entitled. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Goodwin, we have seen you quite often this 
year; have we not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Go right ahead, Mr. Goodwin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to make a short 
general statement before discussing specifically each of our requests 

ecause all of them are related to one problem. 

The four supplemental appropriations for 1959 which we are re- 
questing have been made necessary because of the changes in eco- 
nomic activity which have occurred since the President’s budget was 
prepared. You will recall that during several of our hearings in the 
last few months we discussed the sharp increase in unemployment 
and the resultant needs of the Federal-State employment security 
program. 

Insured unemployment reached its 1958 peak in the middle of 
April, when it was 3,334,200 which was a rate of 8.3 percent. Since 
that time insured unemployment has dropped by 16 percent to a level 
of 2,793,000 for the week ending June 7, and the rate has declined to 
7.0 percent. This drop is slightly larger than the usual seasonal 
pickup. However, insured unemployment is still 113 percent above 
that of a year ago. There is no evidence as yet to indicate when a 
pickup in economic activity will begin to gather momentum, and 
even after conditions in general show improvement, there is likely 
to be a lag before unemployment rolls are reduced substantially. 
For example, in plants where they have been working less than a full 
week, production can be increased without adding more workers. 
Another factor to be considered is that the labor force is growing at 
the rate of about 700,000 per year. 

We now estimate that the volume of insured unemployment during 
fiscal vear 1959 will average 2,900,000 per week. This is an increase of 
900,000 per week over the 2 million upon which our first budget 
requests for 1959 were based. In arriving at the estimate of 2,900,000 


Hye 


insured unemployment for 1959 we assumed that, excepting for 
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vacation shutdowns in July, seasonal factors would gradually reduce 
insured unemployment from its present levels during the summer 
months. We also assumed that improvement, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, would begin in the late fall and that this improvement 
would be very gradual. These are our best estimates based upon 
economic developments as we now know and interpret them. The 
appropriation requests before you have been based on these estimates. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


For salaries and expenses of the Bureau we are requesting an increase 
of $347,000 which will provide 46 more positions. With the funds 
already approved by the Congress this will make a total of $6,566,000 
and 836 positions. 

We need these additional positions to carry out adequately our 
responsibilities under the conditions now estimated for 1959. In the 
January—March quarter professional employees in the headquarters 
of the Bureau worked more than 10,000 hours of uncompensated over- 
time. Despite this we have not been able to do important and badly 
needed work in 1958. With insured unemployment expected to be, 
on the average, 30 percent higher in 1959 than is estimated for 1958, 
we must have more employees. It is worth mentioning at this point 
that the State employment security agencies have added more than 
11,000 employees since the economic situation changed. We believe 
that they need these employees and in our grants to States request 
we are asking for some further increase. During this same period the 
Bureau has had no increase in staff even though its workloads have 
increased. 

The increase in the workloads has been very substantial. In the 
January—May 1958 period approximately 2,000 written and telephone 
requests for labor market information were received. This was about 
triple the workload in the same period of 1957. Of the 2,000 requests, 
over 400 were from congressional sources which was four times the 
load a year earlier. In addition to supplying information to indi- 
vidual congressmen and congressional committees a wide variety of 
data was furnished to Federal and State agencies and officials, com- 
munity development groups, business and labor organizations, veteran 
and civic groups, universities and to all media of the press. To meet 
these requests it was necessary to secure and analyze special data from 
the State agencies, prepare statements, tabulations, and graphic mate- 
rials and conduct a large volume of correspondence. The data fur- 
nished covered almost every aspect of the labor market at the National, 
State, and local levels, eligibility of areas for designation as labor sur- 
plus areas, and information about Government programs to provide 
economic and employment assistance and about a wide variety of 
legislative proposals. 

In addition, the number of requests for information on such matters 
as duration of benefits, rates of exhaustion of benefit rights, and other 
benefit payment provisions has more than doubled. During January— 
May 1958 we received 1,600 such inquiries as compared with 700 in 
the same 1957 period. 

The basic data required to furnish replies to these inquiries comes 
from the State and Seal employment security offices. In addition 
to the workload involved in preparing data needed by the Bureau to 
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answer inquiries made at the Federal level, the States have had a sharp 
increase in the number of requests for information from local sources 
such as governors, legislatures, and labor, veterans, and employer 
groups. Much of this information involves special studies, analyses, 
and tabulations. The Bureau normally furnishes the States with the 
consulting and technical services required to plan such activities. 
However, we have been unable to meet the very sharp increase in the 
number of requests for these services because of staff limitations. 

The workload in preparing and justifying appropriation requests 
and analyses of State and Federal legislative proposals, including the 
estimating of costs, has been unprecedented. For example, it has 
been necessary to prepare and justify a total of 23 regular and supple- 
mental appropriation requests this year as compared to 7 last year. 
It has been necessary to make 230 cost estimates for proposed Federal 
legislation as compared with 90 last year. Even though most State 
legislatures do not meet in calendar year 1958 we have had an abnormal 
number of extremely complicated State legislative proposals to review. 
In 1959 also, it is likely that we will be required to review and advise 
the States on an abnormally high number of such proposals. 

The extremely high volumes of workload experienced by the States 
in the second half of 1958 and expected for 1959 have resulted in ser om 
problems in almost every area of administration. For example, i 
the first quarter of calendar year 1958 claims were not being paid as 

romptly as in the preceding quarter; errors in the calculation of 
benefit amounts have increased; and overpayment and frattd work 
has been curtailed as staff was diverted to claims work. The Bureau 
has the responsibility for working with the States to achieve normal 
operating efficiency as quickly as possible. With our present staff 
we have been unable to meet many State requests for technical assist- 
ance in such important areas as methods to speed up the payment of 
benefits, actuarial studies of State trust fund solvency and to assure 
the accuracy of payments and in resolving management problems 
resulting from the increase in workloads and staff. 

Since we anticipate that insured unemployment will be 30 percent 
higher on the average in 1959 than it was in 1958, the heavy workload 
of problems can be expected to continue and the Bureau must have 
the staff to resolve them. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


For grants to States we are requesting an additional amount of 
$34,900,000 above the $305 million approved by the Congress. Of 
the total of $339,900,000, $10 million ts for a contingenc y fund. 

As I mentioned earlier, the supplemental request is related to a 
2,900,000 weekly average of insured unemployment as compared to 
the 2 million average for which the Congress approved $305 million. 
Workload and other costs which the State agencies will have to incur 
as a result of the increase in insured unemployme nt from 2 million to 
2,900,000, will total $38,191,000. Also to pay the higher amount of 
unemployment benefits now estimated for Federal workers and 
Korean veterans will require an additional $3,515,000 for State 
personal services costs. Therefore, this request provides for 
$41,706,000 of additional State costs not provided for in the $305 
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million approved by the Congress. However, we are only requesting 
an increase of $34,900,000. 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report on the regular 
1959 request indicated that insufficient weight had been given in the 
estimates to the savings in unit costs which would accompany the 
increase in the number of claims. This supplemental estimate takes 
into account the adjustments made by the States in 1958. 

It is extremely significant to note that in meeting the sharp increase 
in the claims workloads the major adjustments made by the States 
in 1958 were not in unit costs. They were in other workloads and 
in functions not directly related to the payment of benefits. How- 
ever, some of these services were cut below what we consider safe if 
the integrity of the program is to be maintained. For example, the 
States used 230 fewer man-years or 17-percent less for the overpay- 
ment and fraud function than was allocated despite the very heavy 
increase in the number of claims. This request provides for a reduc- 
tion of 7.5 percent from normal personal services cost for the work- 
load estimated. In 1958, this adjustment factor is estimated to be 
only 5.7 percent. 

In other words, in what we are requesting for 1959, we are requiring 
a larger absorption factor than actually took place and is taking place 
in fiscal 1958. Less time will be available for each unit of workload 
than in 1958. 

Since the estimate takes into consideration the workload and other 
adjustments made by the States in 1958 and the increase in the 
adjustment factor from 5.7 percent in 1958 to 7.5 percent in 1959, all 
of the $34,900,000 will be required. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


For unemployment compensation payments to “Korean”’ veterans 
we are requesting an increase of $37,700,000 above the $19 million 
approved by the Congress for a total of $56,700,000. 

In the first 11 months of 1958 State expenditures were $65,525,000 
and the fiscal year total is now estimated at $74,900,000. 

The increase of $37,700,000 is related to experience in this program 
since the budget request was prepared last fall. 

It is now estimated that 167,400 new claimants will file claims for 
benefits. While this is an increase of 67,500 over the original 1959 
estimate it is 67,600 below the estimate for 1958. The reduction from 
1958 is due to the 3-year limitation on eligibility which goes into 
effect on July 27, 1958, in accordance with title IV of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, as amended, and the decrease 
in the number of ‘‘Korean’”’ veterans being separated from the Armed 
Forces. Approximately 4,800,000 veterans will lose their eligibility 
to file claims on July 27, 1958. 

While fewer veterans are expected to file claims than in 1958, the 
duration of their unemployment is estimated to increase to an average 
of 15.5 weeks instead of the 9.1 weeks used in the original 1959 request. 
Our experience in the January-June 1958 period is expected to be 
15.9 weeks. 

For these reasons it is now estimated that a total of $56,700,000 
will be needed in 1959. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For the payment of unemployment compensation to Federal workers 
we are requesting an additional $36,300,000 above the $27,800,000 
approved by the Congress, for a total of $64,100,000 for 1959. This 
is $11,800,000 more than the estimated expenditures of $52,300,000 
for 1958. 

It is now expected that 210,000 initial claims will be filed in 1959 
as compared with the original estimate of 135,000. This is based 
on our estimated 1958 experience of about 212,000. 

With average insured unemployment in the State unemployment 
insurance programs expected to average about 30 percent higher than 
in 1958, separated Federal workers will have more difficulty in being 
reemployed. Therefore, the duration of unemployment of these 
workers is expected to increase above the 7.8 weeks used in the original 
estimate. In 1959 the average duration of unemployment is expected 
to be 11 weeks which is approximately equal to the 11.5 weeks being 
experienced during the last half of fiscal year 1958. 

Also, based on recent experience, the average weekly benefit amount 
is expected to increase from $28.50 which was used in the original 
estimate to $30. 

In this program, as well as in the one for “‘Korean’”’ veterans, the 
payments are required by law and must be paid when due. The 
money can only be used for benefit payments and is not available for 
Federal or State administrative costs. Any amounts unobligated for 
benefits at the end of the fiscal year are returned to the Treasury by 
the States. 

ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. This statement you just read does not seem to 
coincide with statements made by the President and the Secretary of 
Commerce and other leaders of this administration during the last 
week that things are picking up and inferring that the recession is 
about over and times are going to be good. Those are the lines I have 
been reading for the last week or so. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is our estimate as to what our workload will be. 
In other words, it is the estimate of an average of 2.9 million for fiscal 
year 1959. That has been cleared and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe that was just a lot of political talk we were 
listening to. 

Mr. Goopwin. The 2.9 million is the basic fact on which we proceed. 

Mr. Foaartry. Then this optimistic talk is not based on fact? 

Mr. Goopwin. We may be off a little bit on it. We may be off as 
to just when the improvement will start. 

Mr. Fogarty. Either you are off or they are off. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think our position 

Mr. Fogarty. This is an election year, and I assume they are 
making election-year speeches. I hope you are giving us the facts 
as you see them. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are giving you our very best judgment on it, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think anything we have seen up to now would 
warrant any more optimisim than is involved in this estimate. 

Mr. Focarry. These things are confusing. We read one thing in 
the papers, statements made by leaders of our Government, and then 
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a different set of economic assumptions are presented to us as the 
justification for appropriations. The two things do not add up. 
Many people at home get confused after reading these headlines that 
things are looking up and the depression is about over, and then a 
week later we have these requests of Congress to appropriate many 
more millions of dollars to take care of these people who are still 
unemployed and who you believe will continue to be. 

I certainly cannot blame you for that. I believe you are presenting 
us the facts, and we will act on the facts as they are presented to us. 


TREND IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. I might point out in this connection, Mr. Chairman. 
that our assumptions do not eliminate the possibility of improvement, 
As a matter of fact, this chart illustrates it as clearly as anything I can 
say. This shows, you see, some improvement through the summer. 

(The chart referred to appears on facing page.) 

Mr. Fogarty. [| also read in your statement that insured unemploy- 
ment is still 113 percent above that of a year ago. 

Then I read in the paper last week what the Secretary of Commerce 
says and he infers quite strongly everything is straightened out now. 
The two just do not jibe in my thinking. That is the thing I am 
talking about. 

Insured unemployment is still 113 percent above that of a year ago. 
How about total unemployed? What is the percentage above a year 
ago of all unemployed? 

Mr. Goopwin. The May figure would give you a comparable figure. 

Mr. Darina. There was 4.9 million total unemployment in May 
of this year, and in May of last year it was 2,700,000. 

Mr. Darina. In May it was about 80 percent higher. 

Mr. Foaarry. It would be 80-plus percent over last year, would it 
not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. So that even though Mr. Weeks and the President 
and others are saying that everything is fine, unemployment is still 
running over 80 pere ent above a year ago? 

Mr. Goopw tx. The statements I have made are based on improve- 
ments starting. 

I think on this general point I would like to say this: I think our 
estimates are consistent with the estimates of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

As I indicated earlier, our estimates have been accepted by the 
Bureau of the Budge +t as being reasonable in terms of what will happen 
in this next year. 
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1959 ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPARED WITH 1958 


Mr. Fogarty. You expect the insured unemployment to be higher 
in 1959 than it was in 1958? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the average it will be higher; yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much higher? 

Mr. Goopwin. Our estimate for 1959 is 2.9 million and for 1958 
our estimate at the present time is 2.225 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even the peak would be higher than we will have in 
1958 according to this chart. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. So the average and the peak both will be higher. 


DEPARTMENT’S REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Dodson, will you prepare for the committee, to be inserted in 
these hearings, what you requested in 1958 for the Department of 
Labor, including supplementals, for 1958 and for 1959 and also what 
Congress allowed. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

You want it by appropriations or by total? 

Mr. Fogarty. By appropriations. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focartry. Your 1958 appropriations for ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses”’ was $5,958,000 and your 1959 budget was $6.3 million. The 
House and Senate allowance was $6,219,000. The additional appro- 
priation for the temporary unemployment compensation program in- 
cludes a maximum of $600,000 for salaries and expenses, and the 
supplemental we have under consideration now is for $347,000. 

In the regular 1959 appropriation request the House and Senate 
both have allowed funds for 36 new positions. 

In connection with the temporary unemployment compensation 
program you have been allowed up to 57 new positions. 

Now you are requesting funds to add 46 more positions. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Because of the change, since the budget was made, in 
increased unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. On pages 7 and 8 you mention as one of the items 
justifying this increase that you have been requested to make technical 
specialists available to the States to assist them in developing tech- 
niques and procedures for improved estimates of total unemployment. 

I thought you had told us on other occasions that the estimates of 
total unemployment are the responsibility of the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Goopwin. Nationally, it is. This has to do with assistance 
given to the States in the way of statewide problems and not the 
national problem. 

Mr. Keenan. Unemployment has gotten larger in some States and 
State officials are calling upon the employment security agencies to 
make estimates for them on total unemployment in their States. We 
are trying to devise techniques for estimating total unemployment 
using the solid base of insured unemployment which we have. 

Mr. Fogarty. They could not get that from the Bureau of the 
Census? 

Mr. Lover. They have a small sample of 25,000 or 35,000 for the 
whole country. 

Mr. Dopson. They have no State totals. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would seem to me they would have some expert- 
ness in making these estimates. Perhaps they ought to be the ones 
who should be advising the States and lending technical assistance to 
States in this area. 

Mr. Kernan. They have to do door to door canvassing to get 
national figures. The way the States try to make these estimates is 
based on the insured unemployment figures which they have not only 
on an area basis but on a State basis. 

The technique is one of expanding the insured unemployment 
figure up to the total unemployment figure. It involves counting 
dropouts, people who have gone back to work and people who have 
exhausted their benefits, and that sort of thing. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. There are 6 new positions for the Office of Budget 
and Management included in the request for the temporary unemploy- 
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ment compensation program; this is on top of 3 additional positions 
included in the 1959 regular bill. 

In this request you are asking for 16 more? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. In what way are the requirements for Budget and 
Management people going to be so much greater in 1959 than they 
have been in 1958? 

Mr. Keenan. There are several areas. One is that the impact of 
this greater unemployment causes stresses and strains on the State 
agency organizational structures. They have had to expand at a 
great rate. 

As Mr. Goodwin said, they have added slightly more than 11,000 
people since last November. 

They have called upon us for help in making management surveys 
of their State agencies. 

We have asked for 5 people in this group of 16 to work in that 
general area. 

There is one area that is not entirely related to the increase in 
unemployment which is in this budget management total figure 
of 16. We have four professional positions in there to expand our 
audit function. This comes about because for the first time now we 
are having to audit State expenditures under the Employment 
Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954, known as the Reed 
Act. That has come into play now and a number of State legislatures 
have appropriated funds and expenditures are being made under Reed 
Act funds. 

It has put a great strain on our audit facilities; also, there are many 
more accounts now to audit, so we have asked for four auditors in that 
area. 

In another area we are also asking for 5 people out of this total of 
16. That is related to the matter Mr. Goodwin mentioned in his 
testimony, the increase in the number of budget estimates, cost 
estimates, changes in workload estimates, and in analyzing workload 
estimates and cost factors insofar as State-grants budgets are con- 
cerned. 

We expect with this greater unemployment next year there will be 
many legislative proposals. Most of the legislatures meet in January 
of next year and we will be called upon for many cost estimates on the 
benefits side in connection with these legislative proposals. At the 
same time we expect our budget work will remain very heavy. 

Those are the 4 areas which account for the 16 positions which we 
are asking for in the supplement; they are in different areas from the 
3 positions which were approved in the regular request for 1959. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you think you are asking for enough now? 

Mr. Keenan. Some people in the Bureau do not think we are, sir. 


REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Love. We got what we asked the Bureau of the Budget for. 
They recognize our problem because they see so much of our work. 

Mr. Keenan. That was not true bureauwide but it was in this part 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. Focarry. In “Salaries and expenses” did you get everything 
you asked for? 
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Mr. Keenan. No. In the Office of Budget and Management part 
of it we did. 

Mr. Focarty. What did you ask for in the way of salaries and 
expenses? 

r. Dopson. $995,000. 

Mr. Foaarty. They cut you about 65 percent? 

Mr. Dopson. We had a large program in there related to counsel- 
ing and testing. That was knocked out. 

Mr. Love. One further point while you are on the Office of Budget 
and Management. The jobs which we have for the TUC program 
are entirely different from the jobs that are being requested here. 
They are for clerical processing, voucher auditing, accounting, and 
things like that. There is only 1 professional job out of the 6, a grade 
9 or 11 budget examiner. 

Mr. Focarty. By the time this temporary unemployment com- 
pensation program expires you will have found a way to use those 
people. 

Mr. Goopwrn. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Dopson. We will not have the money. 

Mr. Goopwin. What we are doing is hirmg them as we indicated 
to you we would when we were up here justifying the appropriation. 
We are hiring them from the States, and it is on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Keenan. We are trying to get them on a loan basis. 

Mr. Focarry. It seemed in the past when we have had temporary 
programs a considerable number of those temporary employees found 
themselves in permanent positions after the programs ended. 

Mr. Keenan. Some of the individuals did, but it certainly does 
not reflect in the total employment. Total employment in our 
Bureau bas gone down over these last few years, even though our 
functions have gone up. 

If some of the new temporaries stayed it was only because more of 
the oldtimers either died or left. 

Mr. Fogarty. You think you will have enough if this request is 
granted? 

Mr. Keenan. I would like to see us be able to do more in this 
counseling and testing area, but that is another program; 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. FoGarry. Your original request for grants to States was 
$329,300,000 based on an average insured unemployment of 2 million. 
Both the House and Senate allowed $305 million. This request is for 
$10,600,000, which is the amount estimated to be necessary to handle 
the 900,000 additional insured unemployed now estimated for 1959. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Not quite. The $10,600,000 is in addition to our reg- 
ular estimate of $329,300,000. When the Bureau of the Budget sent 
this up they stated it as an additional amount for grants to States. 

Mr. Focarry. But is it not also right that the $329 million was to 
be used to take care of 2 million unemployed? 

Mr. Dopson. That was the original request. 

Mr. Focartry. Now you have 900,000 more? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarty. You estimate there will be 2,900,000 unemployed in 
1959 instead of 2 million. I assume that additional 900,000 is what the 
$10,600,000 was for. 

Mr. Dopson. The $10,600,000 additional is related to the original 
estimate that was sent up for $329,300,000 so that it is really 
$34,900,000 more than the House approved. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Is it fair to assume, then, that some of that is to 
help restore the cut that was made in the House and Senate? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. Over $41 million worth of new workload items 
are involved in this request. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. ‘Dodi where do you get the figure of $34 
million? 

Mr. Dopson. The original appropriation request that the adminis- 
tration sent up was for $329,300,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Dopson. We asked a total of $356 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the Bureau of the Budget cut you almost $30 
million? 

Mr. Love. No. 

Mr. Dopson. $356 million was our total estimate that we sent to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. This year? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 


Mr. Focarry. In connection with this request that we have before 
9 
us? 


Mr. Love. We asked the Bureau of the Budget at this time for 
$356 million. 

Mr. Dopson. $26,700,000 was what we asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for, but that was to be added to the $329,300,000. 

Mr. Focarty. How can you add it to the $329 million when you 
only have $305 million? 

Mr. Dopson. From the standpoint of the administration the $305 
million had been passed by the House but the Senate had not acted 
upon it when this budget estimate was being reviewed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


SENATE ACTION ON REGULAR BUDGET FOR 1959 


Mr. Fogarty. How much of the House cut did you appeal to the 
Senate for? 

Mr. Love. $11,800,000. 

Mr. Focartry. You went to the Senate and asked them to restore 
$11,800,000 of the $24 million that was cut? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. On what basis? 

Mr. Keenan. On the basis at that time we did not think the 
absorption would be as great as was reflected in the House committee 
report. We admitted there would be some absorption, but we said 
we could not estimate exactly what it was and we would make an 
estimate later because we knew we would have to submit a supple- 
mental. We did think the reduction made by the House was greater 
than would be achievable. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did the Senate say? 
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Mr. Keenan. Subsequent to the supplemental by the Bureau of 
the Budget the Senate acted and accepted the figure of the House. 
Mr. Dopson. The Senate report said: 


There was submitted to the Congress on June 9, 1958, a supplemental 1959 
estimate for an additional amount of $10,600,000, for a total of $339,900,000, and 
the Bureau will justify the full amount sought when it testifies on the supplemental 
estimate. The committee in consequence does not think it necessary to act at 
this time on the Department’s request for partial restoration of the House re- 


duction. 

So the Senate has recognized this figure of $339,900,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a nice way of putting it, that they recognized 
it, but they did not do anything about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. They said in effect they would withhold judgment 
until we had an opportunity to justify it. 

Mr. Dopson. We assume from this language that the Senate is 
going to reappraise it in total. 

Mr. Keenan. It was a complicated thing to submit because of 
the change in workload and it seemed to us that it added $10.6 million 
to the administration’s request but $34.9 million to the total approved 
by the House, so you would have the full picture before you. 

Mr. Foaarry. The only thing we have before us is a request for 
$10,600,000. 

Mr. Keenan. Based upon our original request of $329,300,000. 

Mr. Dopson. The President submitted $10,600,000 additional for 
grants and the only other amount the President has submitted has 
been $329,300,000. 

Mr. Focarrty. But the House acted on this appropriation some 
time ago and the Senate has now acted. 

Mr. Keenan. They had not when we prepared the supplemental. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only request included in the President’ ’s 
message is for $10,600,000. You say that is not the amount you are 
asking for? What are you asking for? 

Mr. Dopson. $34,900,000. 

Mr. Keenan. If you consider the base the amount approved by 
the House. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the base. 

Mr. Love. I think it is important to recognize that this request will 
pay just about the going rate in the State agencies and their employ- 
ment at this moment. So unless $339,900,000 is appropriated there 
will be a reduction in the employment in the States to do more work 
next year. 

BASIS FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Focartry. The House report on the regular bill for 1959 stated 
that the House allowance was based on the assumption that insured 
unemployment in 1959 would average 2 million per week. That is 
what you told us at the time you appeared before us. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarty. We said on March 25, 1958: 


This assumption now appears to be quite unrealistic. The committee attempted 
both during the hearings and through a written request to the Secretary after the 
hearings, to secure a better estimate on this and other programs in the Depart- 
ment. Inasmuch as the committee has not been able to secure the current 
estimates, the committee action is based on the same economic assumptions as 
were used by the Department in the preparation of the request. It thus almost 
goes without saying that a supplemental request will be necessary and the com- 
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mittee will give consideration to it using as a base the difference between an 
average of 2 million of insured unemployment per week and the new estimate. 
So we said in our report at the time that we expected a supplemental 
I I Pp 
based on the number of insured unemployment at a more recent date. 


You said at the time you appeared before us 2 million and now you 
say 2.9 million per week. 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. So | assume we should be talking about a request 
to take care of 900,000 more? 

Mr. Love. And for that we are requesting $34,900,000 above the 
House markup. 

Mr. Foaarty. That is not what is before the committee as I read it. 
As I read it, it is for an additional amount of $10,600,000. That 
would be in addition to $305 million. There is no disagreement 
between the House and Senate on that. 

Mr. Keenan. We prepared it on the basis of $10 million more than 
the $329 million which the administration submitted. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Focarty. The bill would provide $24,300,000 less than you 
requested to provide for 2 million insured unemployment. What 
effect would that have on your work? 

Mr. Keenan. The time factors have not been reduced very much, 
but other work has gone by the board. In appeals and other factors 
there have been great savings and we have realized other overall ab- 
sorptions, but we get time reports from the State agencies quarterly 
and workload reports every month and we have them up through 
May and they indicate the total absorption is not as great as at one 
time we thought it was going to be this year. It is running at a rate 
now of about 5.7 percent that is being saved by absorption. 

Mr. Foaarrty. If these factors were used in calculating the funds 
needed to take care of the additional 900,000 insured unemployment, 
what would it be? 

Mr. Love. If we used 5.7 percent we would be requesting much 
more than $339.9 million. We have used a factor ef 7% percent, 
which would require the States to perform this workload in less time 
than is being done in 1958. This is a very tight budget. 


1958 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much do you estimate the actual obligations for 
the States’ expenses in 1958 will be? 

Mr. Love. $295,913,000 

Mr. Focarty. What was the average insured unemployment 
handled in 1958? 

Mr. Keenan. 2,225,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that a firm figure by now? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. Only 1 month was estimated, so it is a pretty firm 
figure. 


27544— 589 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Focarry. For unemployment compensation for veterans, your 
original request was $19 million, which was approved by both the 
House and the Senate, and your supplemental request is for $37,700,- 
000. Your original request was only about one-third of the amount 
now estimated to be necessary. 

Will you bring the table on page 10 up to date to include May 1958 
and we will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The information follows:) 


Unemployment compensation for veterans (benefits), amount of compensation, fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 (corrected to June 27, 1958) 


Percent of 


1957 1958 | 1957 period 
asda iach nenaieincchi di aust eschsatessleonb deans cdi licenses ah Sos eee ge 
Pai icoscicen) ; Sisco eee ey ..-| $4,907,203 | $4, 406, 192 89.8 
August st ‘“ . ‘ : 5, 639, 223 4, 374, 335 77.6 
September__-..-...--- icndeaiananis cake abenageurin ; 4, 420, 783 | 3, 738, 451 84.6 

TORRE, SHG NG so ikki ccc cb bawan ttbiettiodncunwt Uae, see) seers 83. 6 
October Pane iden madbapetibed ss cesta ecneagiclies 3, 230, 534 | 2, 977, 129 | 92.2 
November-_- ee ‘4 . ~ Sie 3, 137, 844 | 3, 065, 989 97.7 
a ee ; Stak i debi 3, 800, 758 | 4, 547, 057 | 119.6 

Total, 2d quarter_..--.----- ; maaboee 10, 169, 136 10, 590, 175 104. 1 

Total, Ist 6 months : 4 nate 25, 136, 345 23, 109, 153 91.9 
January _....-.. pieddtaneig aba ‘ 5, 545, 564 6, 915, 154 | 124.7 
February ___-__- 5, 513, 112 7, 441, 421 135. 0 
BO ete ska = on oat 5, 889, 716 9, 315, 979 158 2 

Total, 3d quarter _- iad isons 16, 948, 392 23, 672, 554 139. 7 
SN scstn opted ecindaticis das ioe 5, 141, 917 9, 784, O83 190. 3 
SS ii : . . i 4, 209, 928 | 8, 958, 938 212.8 
June._...- tii y ' 3, 676, 744 | : 


Total, 4th quarter on 13, 028, 589 xe cele 


Total, 2d 6 months ‘ a. 29, 976, 981 peadwele 


Total, 12 months pss 55, 113, 326 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarty. For unemployment compensation for Federal em- 
yloyees your original request was for $27,800,000. This was approved 
Le both the House and the Senate, and this supplemental request is for 
$36,300,000. How could you be that far wrong in estimating this 
item? 

Mr. Goopwin. This increase is tied to the economic situation. 
Although the total separations in Government for fiscal 1959 are 
estimated to be lower than they were in fiscal 1958, the number 
of claims we are estimating will be up considerably and the reason 
for it is that those that become unemployed are expected to have 
greater difficulty in finding jobs so that a larger percentage of those 
released from Government employment will file claims under this 
program. 

In addition to that there is an increase in the duration of the 
benefits. We expect that to be about 11 weeks. The most recent 
experience has been about 11% weeks. That compares with 7.8 
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weeks in the original estimate. We are now expecting that to go 
up to 11 weeks. 

The additional item in increased costs is that the benefits themselves 
have increased. We are now estimating they will be $30. They 
have been $28.50. 

Mr. Focarty. This is just another indication, then, that things 
will be worse in 1959 than in 1958? 

Mr. Goopwin. For the total year that is true, it will cost more 
money to operate this program. It will not be any worse in this 
program than the last 6 months of the fiscal year; it will be about 
the same. 

Mr. Focarty. It is about 2% times worse than it was in 1957 
when it only took $26 million to finance this program. 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that is nothing to laugh at. 

Mr. Goopwin. No, you are right. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Please place in the record a table, similar to the one 
we requested on the UCV program, showing payments to unemployed 
Federal workers. 

(The requested table follows: ) 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees (benefits)—Amount of compen- 
sation, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 (corrected to June 27, 1958) 


1957 1958 Percent of 
1957 period 


July -..- siaalintciea meade $1, 947, 628 $2, 160, 709 110.9 
August “a we i er ini Skies sa 2, 127, 822 2, 552, 464 120.0 
September. - : i Nbdcte ao ub aba cal 1, 727, 564 2, 458, 522 142.3 
Total Ist quarter sii sci ig lr alee ale 5, 803, 014 7, 171, 695 123. 6 
i a ea ee 1, 756, 070 2, 819, 199 160.5 
SION ss, cicxcacntsors-tnvikdninasgc Wits toc Keininca ehacntibw aamieiveraaeaenin periee 1, 793, 058 | 3, 205, 768 178.8 
Po Se er ee an ‘étbenéianincee tea 1, 852, 994 | 4, 524, 204 | 244. 2 
TOG Se GN ign kos dickens becksigneeos 5, 402, 122 10, 549, 171 195. 3 
Total Ist 6 months EPS TN nibetebdet 11, 205, 136 17, 720, 866 158. 1 
January -- -.. gcett es onae bead doen tlabheaeel 2, 557, 624 | 5, 663, 631 221.4 
February - ---.-- ‘ wig uacquple tinted 2, 448, 147 5, 989, 290 244.6 
 aideanne ‘ 2, 749, 100 6, 256, 961 277.6 
Total 3d quarter. __. niga ace oa | 7, 754, 871 17, 909, 882 | 231.0 
BU snc g ce iccme . 2, 470, 585 6, 381, 226 258. 3 
May Siig Redhidicind od és . eee e 2, 411, 791 5, 419, 160 224. 7 
June.._- i ie i203. 5h, cethdie wanes nbn didnsa akan 2, 213, 363 


TCR! GER QUINTET = 6 a. ccnciccavsccaeudunbscsandacde | 7, 095, 739 


"RE Sek IEE. « cctin dda sudecudewun sadiiiineael 14, 850, 610 
Total 12 months- --_-- neem é 26, 055, 746 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION ON REQUESTS 


Mr. Focartry. What did vou ask the Bureau of the Budget for, 
for grants to States? 

Mr. Love. When, Mr. Chairman? Currently? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Lovi. $356 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they cut out? 


| 
| 
ti 
| 
1 
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Mr. Love. Well, they cut the salary rate a little bit; they cut out 
some increases we had proposed in the counseling and testing program, 
and they cut some of our tax workloads. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by tax workloads? 

Mr. Love. The number of employer tax reports that had to be 
examined and the number of determinations of coverage under the 
program. 

Mr. Fogarty. They cut that back because of the unemployment 
situation? 

Mr. Love. As unemployment gets higher we have some reduction 
in that. 

The thing I said before about this being a tight budget is demon- 
strated in what we did here. We took into account the experience 
of the States as reported to us so far this year, and wherever they 
had made adjustments we kept them for 1959 pretty much unchanged. 
There is no leeway in this budget at this time. The adjustments 
right next to the bone have been made. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what did the Bureau of the Budget say to that? 
I imagine you told them the same thing? 

Mr. Love. These were adjustments we made after they reduced 
the request to $356 million. 

Mr. Keenan. We had to make some adjustments to come to the 
$339.9 million figure. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for the Korean veterans and the 
Federal employees? 

Mr. Love. We got the full amount of our request for both of those. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MarswHauu. Do you have the employment figures for the Fed- 
eral Government for 1959? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have made some assumptions on that. We 
have made it, really, from the standpoint of an estimate of the total 
number of separations. 

Mr. Marsa... | am afraid that would not give me the figure I 
was interested in because it has been my impression, in reading some 
of these employment figures, that the Federal employment rolls of 
workers have been increasing this year quite cintibane over last year. 

Mr. Goopwin. There have been some increases, as [ understand it. 
Our estimate on unemployment compensation for Federal workers is 
based upon fewer separations than we had in 1958. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You do not exert any control over the transfer of 
Federal employees at all? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You pay out the unemployment claims, but at 
the same time you have no way that you can govern the transfer of a 
Federal employee from one agency to another? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; we have none. As I indicated a 
moment ago, our problem on this, and our increased costs, as we 
estimate them, are to meet t other factors. We expect some drop in 
the number of people that will be separated from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but our increased costs will arise because, of those separated, a 
considerable number will apply for compensation because there are 
Sawer jobs in the economy and they cannot get work readily. Also, 
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the amount of the weekly benefits has gone up from $28.50 to an 
estimated $30. DP our costs are going up, but not because we antici- 
pate there will be more separations from the Federal Government. 

Mr. MARSHALL. 5% you have any indication of the age of 
these pe ople that are being separated? Are some of them in the older 
bracket? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have not seen any figures on that, Mr. Congress- 
man. I have discussed this matter with the people who run this 
program for us, and here is the story I get on where the claims arise. 
They come, for the most part, from some of our military installations, 
and similar activities, and usually in the type of employment that is 
closest to industrial employment, such as some of the force-account 
work that is bemg done in different units of the Government. Some 
of those close out. They close out the operation in one place and it 
may be picked up someplace else, but some of the workers do not 
move when the shift takes place, and they are eligible for benefits. 
| — there would not be a disproportionate number in the older 
age bracket. As a matter of fact, [ think there would likely be more 
in the younger bracket in the type of employment we normally refer 
to as industrial employment in the Government. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN BENEFITS WHILE EMPLOYMENT IS 
INCREASING 


Mr. MArRsHALL. It is just a little difficult for me to figure out, when 
the Federal employment has been increasing at the somewhat rapid 
rate that it has, that, at the same time, our unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees has gone up so rapidly. Probably some of 
the impetus of public works has not taken effect as yet, but the 
workers you are talking about that have been engaged in these military 
construction projects would be the type of workers that would be 
absorbed by some of the public works? 

Mr. Goopwin. The construction workers, I think a proportion of 
them would; yes. In some cases they would have to move to do that, 
but construction workers usually do move quite a bit, so in that par- 
ticular group, I would think a large percentage of them would be 
absorbed. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Certainly, the need for stenographic work, by and 
large, has been on the increase. 

Mr. Goopwin. The sort of thing that happens that throws a load 
on this program is what happened at the Naval Gun Factory in the 
District. Some shops were completely closed down and that group 
of employees is out of work. Most of those people were in classifi- 
cations that are more industrial than the usual type of Government 
work, and, of course, opportunities in this area for that type of em- 
ployment are somewhat limited. When something like that happens, 
you get. a heavy load thrown on the total program. 

But I would like to repeat that this increased estimate does not 
mean there will be an increase in the total separations in government. 
In fact, we are estimating for 1959 lower total separations than we 
will have in 1958, but the costs are going up because there will be a 
larger percentage of those that are out of work who will claim benefits, 
and benefits are going to cost more. 
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Mr. Marsa. It has appeared to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been a little lax in trying to protect the rights of some of the 
people that have been advancing in years. It is very difficult for 
some of those people to find work after they have worked for the Fed- 
eral Government for a number of years and all at onec they are sepa- 
rated. There are not many employment opportunities for them, 
especially at times when the unemployment situation is such as it is 
now. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. 

Mr. Marsnaty. So, when they become unemployed, it adds to the 
tax burden of the taxpayer because of their inability to get work. 

Mr. Goopwin. Our studies indicate it is more difficult for an older 
worker who becomes unemployed to get work than a younger worker. 
The older worker is more apt to stay on the job a longer period of 
time, but, when he becomes unemployed, once he is laid off, you are 
right, it is much more difficult for him to get employment. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lairp. The items that are requested in this bill for the Bureau 
of Employment Security are not affected by the temporary unemploy- 
ment-compensation program, are they? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think not. 

Mr. Lairp. There is no connection between any of the requests 
covered by these justifications and the temporary unemployment 
compensation program approved by the Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. As far as that program is concerned, how is it moving 
along? 

Mr. Goopwin. We now have 17 States that have either come into 
the Federal program or have set up their own. Four of those 17 have 
set up their own, including your own State, Mr. Congressman, as 
you know. ‘The others that have set up their own are Colorado, 
Connecticut, and Illinois. Those 17 States represent 58.4 percent of 
the covered workers in the system, so that we now have well over 
half of the total workers of the country covered by this temporary 
unemployment compensation program. ‘The indications are that some 
of the remaining States will come in; just how many, I do not know. 
In your State, Mr. Marshall, either the legislature is in session or is 
coming in in a few days. Of course we do not know what they will do, 
but there are several States where the matter is under active considera- 
tion and we are quite certain this 58.4 percent will be increased, 

Benefit payments have not actually started, I think, m any State 
except Connecticut, which set up its own program before the Federal 
program. 

Some of the States will be paying benefits within a few days. Asa 
matter of fact, Pennsylvania will start paying benefits tomorrow, | 
was told by the Administrator today. 

Generally speaking, I think it has gotten underway rather smoothly 
and I think a good job i is being done getting it started. 

You might be interested in the States that have come in. They 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. The States that have set up their 
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own program under State law completely are Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I would like to say one more thing. We certainly appreciated 
the initiative you took, Mr. Laird, in making that change in the 
appropriation language. It all happened so fast it did not get done 
before, but the amendment was extremely helpful to make it clear that 
administrative expenses for unemployment compensation for Federal 
workers and Korean veterans would not have to be repaid. 

Mr. Larrp. If we had known of it earlier it would have been put in 
the committee’s bill. 

FARM LABOR PROBLEMS 


I was home last weekend and | received several complaints that 
they were having trouble getting farm labor and that certain crops 
were not going to be fully harvested. 

Have you run into any of that type of complaint nationally? 

Mr. Goopwin. [have not heard of it from Wisconsin, Mr. Congress- 
man. We have had some of that type of complaint from some sections 
of the country. We have been undertaking to get a greater use of 
domestic workers as compared with foreign workers. 

Vith the unemplovment we have had, we felt that was a “must.” 
The whole matter was considered by the Secretary and he instructed 
us to put emphasis on the recruitment of domestic workers. 

Mr. Larrp. I agree that should be done. Why would anyone have 
difficulty in filling these farm jobs? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are a lot of people that just do not like 
to take farm employment, and in some cases there are good reasons 
for it. In other cases there may not be. But one of the big blocks 
to getting people to take farm employment is that it requires that 
they move and requires that they move their families. Farm em- 
ployment is not only for lower wages but for shorter duration, and it 
is difficult to recruit industrial workers for farm employment. 

Mr. Larrp. This would not require a move if it were within 10 or 
12 miles? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not if it were that close, no. 

Mr. Larrp. Are these jobs actually offered to these industrial 
unemployed workers through the employment service in the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. It is just a question that they do not like that kind of 
work? 

Mr. Goopwin. Frequently. 

Mr. Latrp. They do not like the wage rate and the type of work? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Larirp. It would be a higher wage rate, though, would it not, 
than drawing unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Goopwin. In a good many cases it would. We have seen a 
number of situations where it would not. Farm wages are quite low 
in some areas, particularly. In Wisconsin the farm wages would be 
higher than the benefit amounts, but we have sections of the country 
where farm wages have been lower than 50 cents an hour and they have 
resulted in weekly earnings of $15 to $20. 

Mr. Larrp. I can understand why, in such a case, a person would 
choose to take unemployment-compensation benefits, but I could not 
believe that was the case at home. 
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Mr. Goopwin. We will be very glad to look into that. I assume 
our regional office knows something about it. You have received 
some complaints, I take it, from some of the growers? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. I know farmwork is hard work. It is pretty 
difficult to convince the grower trying to harvest cherries—this was 
not cherries, by the way—why he cannot get some imported labor. 
They are arguing it will mean higher food costs. 

Mr. Goopwiy. What we are insisting on is that the effort be made 
to get the domestic workers, but, if they cannot be obtained, then 
we will make certification of foreign workers. What we have tried 
to do, is this: We have tried to get cooperation from the growers on 
a real campaign to recruit domestic workers. We have had situations 
in the last 6 months where we felt we have not gotten real cooperation 
because some of the growers have gotten rather used to having their 
needs taken care of by foreign workers in the last few years, and they 
have forgotten how to get out and beat the bushes. With the unem- 
ployment situation more critical, we have had to insist that a bona 
fide effort be made to recruit, but, if that does not bring the domestic 
workers, we will go along with certification of foreign workers. 


EFFECT OF REFUSING JOB OFFER ON ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


Mr. Larrp. If an unemployed person is referred to a job and the 
wage rate is the prevailing rate for the area, would his unemployment 
benefits cease at that point if he refuses the employment? 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be up to the State agency. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand it is up to the State agency, but is there 
any State that handles this problem? 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of them do. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it not comparable work? 

Mr. Keenan. It must be suitable work, under almost all the State 
laws. 

Mr. Goopwin. What they usually do, when a person loses a job, 
say, in industrial employment, they say he must have a chance to get 
a job comparable to the one he lost. They will go along with him 
for a certain length of time to get a comparable job in his community. 
However, if his unemployment continues and he cannot get just what 
he had, the States are inclined to say, ‘‘Well, you had better take the 
next best thing,” and, as time goes on, they become more and more 
strict as to the kind of job they insist on his taking. 

So what you get, normally, in these situations, you have States 
going along with them for a matter of some weeks before they get 
tough in insisting that they take something like farmwork, for instance. 

Mr. Larrp. I agree they certainly should take care of the domestic 
workers first. J just wondered if it was going to result in a situation 
where there would be any food waste. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we are very conscious of this part of the 
problem and will do our best to avoid that kind of a situation. We 
do ask for cooperation on the part of the growers on this point, that 
they make an effort themselves. If they do it, we will try to go 
along with them. 
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COMPARISON OF 1958 AND 1959 UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Larrp. I notice from your estimates of insured unemployment 
during 1959 that you presented to us today that you expect a higher 
level of insured unemployment in fiscal 1959 than at any time in 
fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean the peak? 

Mr. Larrp. We have a higher peak and a higher average. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct, but the peak in 1958 is higher than 
the average for 1959. 

Mr. Larrp. I see. But the peak in 1959 is higher than the peak 
in 1958? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Do these 1959 figures include the insured unemployed 
that would have been exhaustees during fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Larrp. It does not include them, even in a State like 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Larrp. How will you tell, under our program in Wisconsin, 
whether thev would have been exhaustees? 

Mr. Keenan. Are you assuming they become eligible for benefits? 

Mr. Lairp. I am assuming they become eligible for unemployment 
benefits, say, in February, and I would think that the figures from 
Wisconsin, if they continued to claim benefit, say, in late October, 
that that person in 1958 would have been an exhaustee, but under the 
Wisconsin program he would be drawing regular benefits. 

Mr. Goopwin. My understanding is that the Wisconsin law is 
similar to the way the other States under the Federal law will operate, 
or, rather, it operates in the same way. So that entitlement under 
the Wisconsin law is based upon his having exhausted his regular 
benefits, and they will be separately reported. 

The chart includes nothing at all. 

Mr. Latrp. The figures ‘for 1958 are comparable to the other 
figures. That is the only part I was interested in. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. This is certainly a much different picture than we had 
before. 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you any further questions, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsnauu. No further questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you any further statement to make? 

Mr. Goopwin. I} 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 


have not. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN 
JEROME D. FENTON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


J. NEAL TOMEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(The following excerpt from House Document 394 is placed in the 
hearings record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcom- 
mittee: ) 

“NATIONAL LABoR RELATIONS BOARD 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ $1,515,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable the National 
Labor Relations Board to earry out its responsibilities under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, as amended. Cases filed before the Board have in- 
creased so sharply that staff, above that requested in the 1959 budget, will be 
needed to handle this higher level of case activity. 

Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. Judge Leedom, 
do you have a prepared statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leepom. I have no prepared statement, but I would like to 
state the general reasons for the need of a supplemental budget in 
just a few words. I think, then, that we might sharpen the hearing 
a bit by answering specific questions you may have. 

I think this sums up the situation about as well as it can be done: 
When we were preparing our original 1959 request for the Budget 
Bureau to be submitted by them to you, our caseload of complaint- 
type cases was in round figures 6,000 per year. That represented an 
alltime high in the history of the Board. 

We had a normal intake of ebout 6,000 unfair labor practice cases 
in 1954 and 1955 then in fiscal 1956 there was a decline. There had 
also been, as we were preparing this information for the Budget 
Bureau, indications of an increase. Therefore, our request to you 
initially for next year (1959) was based on a larger complaint-type 
caseload than we had ever experienced, 6,000-plus. Then we indicated 
when we were here before you in February on the original request 
that something had happened throughout the country to increase our 
caseload considerably beyond what we had anticipated a few months 
earlier. As of the time of our last hearing we testified that we had 
reason to believe from our experience up until then that the caseload 
might go to almost 9,000 cases, which would be far above anything 
we bad ever experienced. 

Actually, what has happened is the caseload, according to our best 
calculations for the last 4 months, will actually go above 11,000 cases. 

I do not know how to account for this, but that is the fact. It is 
for this reason that we have to come in for this supplemental request of 
$1,500,000. 
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We have to have that money if we are going to even come close to 
making an effort to maintain the same backlog that we had at the 
time we made our initial request to you. The fact of the matter is, 
even if we get the $1,500,000 covered in the supplemental request, 
we cannot then keep the backlog down to the level we anticipated 
when we made our intial request. 

That is the whole story for the need of this extra money. 

I might also point out that this has nothing whatever to do oon 
another problem that confronts us, and that is the question of ‘“‘1 
man’s land” and the responsibility that rests on the Board to do some- 
thing about that by reducing its standards. That is another matter. 


As you know, the Senate has passed a bill that would require us to 
take all cases. 


Mr. Denton. What do you mean by C cases? 
Mr. Leepom. Complaint-type cases. 


SOURCE OF COMPLAINT CASES 


Mr. Denton. Do most of those complaints come from employers 
or employees? 

Mr. Lerepom. There are three sources. The companies file against 
the unions; the unions file against the companies; and individuals file 
against both unions and companies. 

Now then, of those three segments, the greatest source of complaint 
cases is individuals against both companies and unions. 

I have talked about our caseload in terms of the complaint cases 
because that is the great burden of our workload. 

The representation cases, the holding of elections throughout the 
plants of the country, are not the big part of our work. That is 
flowing about steady. ‘The representation cases are coming in at a 
level nothing like the C cases. 


COMPLAINT-TYPE CASE INTAKE 


We have some charts that show this quite clearly and graphically. 
I think that each one of you has a copy. 

(The chart referred to appears on following page.) 

Mr. Leepom. The President’s recommendation to the C ongress was 
based upon a workload represented by this broad bar at the left of 
this chart [indicating]. The last four quarters of 1958 are represented 
by the smaller bars in the middle of the chart [indicating], and they 
show what has actually happened to our estimated intake represented 
here in the President’s budget. And the graph we have drawn based 
on this actual experience of the last four quarters actually will go above 
the bar on the right which represents the case intake we have esti- 
mated in the supplemental. It appears to be leveling off, but it is 
going to level off at something above the case intake on which our 
supplemental request is geared. 








THOUS. 
CASES 
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PENDING CASELOAD OF COMPLAINT-TYPE CASES 


Mr. Leepom. Here [indicating] is another chart which represents 
our pending caseload. 

(The chart referred to appears on following pa 

Here is the previous peak [indicating] of our i under Téaft- 
Hartley. This backlog existed at June 30, 1950. Then we had that 
reduced somewhat and we thought that it was almost manageable 
by June 30, 1957—that is represented by the second bar. Then the 
cases started to flow in and the actual pending caseload as of May 31, 
1958, went up appreciably, as you can see by the third bar. We had 
hoped when we made our original request that with the estimated 
intake we could hold the pending caseload down to the June 30, 1957 
level. That is what we sought to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lespom. Even if we get the supplemental and handle cases at 
the same rate with a little improvement that we anticipate making in 
work production, the pending caseload will go far above anything we 
have ever had, as you can see by comparing ‘this bar, at the far left of 
the chart, with this one [indicating] at the far right of the chart. 
The greatest peak of backlog we ever had in Taft-Hartle xy time is 
here |indicating], and here is where it will be even if you give us the 
supp lem rental. 

That comes about by reason of the fact that our intake of C cases, 
the hard cases, has.doubled. It was 5,000 to 6,000 normally in prior 
years. The greatest case intake we ever had was 6,000 plus and now 
it is 11,000 plus. So we are trying to keep the timelag with regard 
to making our decisions within reasonable bounds, but we will simply 
have to have more money. That is really the whole story. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Fenton, do you have a statement? 


SOURCE OF COMPLAINT-TYPE CASES 


Mr. Fenton. I do not have a statement, Mr. Chairman. Con- 
gressman Denton asked about the nature of the filings - the complaint 
case area. Actually, in the third quarter, fiscal year 1958, we had 
2,700 C eases of which 7 700 were filed by ‘lixichaale. 

Mr. Denton. That 1s caused by the unemployment? 

Mr. Fenron. | think that is a large factor. Our history, however, 
of every economic cycle is that the processing of cases of this sort 
filed during a critical economic period carries on with us as a work 
burden long after the period is past. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your appropriation for 1958 was $9,384,800 and 
your regular budget for 1959 was $9,985,000. The House bill was 
$9,384,800. The Senate bill was $13,100,000, and the revised request 
for 1959 is $11,590,090. 

Mr. LeEepom. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. This supplemental makes your revised request for 
1959, $11,500,000. 
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EXPANSION OF JURISDICTION 


Mr. Leepom. Yes. I think I should make it clear that the Senate 
included $1,500,000 to take care of an expansion of our jurisdiction. 
They did that either on the theory that the legislation that passed 
the Senate is also going to pass the House—in which case we would 
be required to take all cases—or on the theory that the Labor Board 
would reduce its own jurisdictional standards. I might say that one 
of those two is almost inevitable. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you think will happen? 

Mr. Lerepom. I doubt if Congress passes the bill. I think the 
Labor Board will reduce its standards. 

Mr. Focarty. What will be the effect of that? 

Mr. Lexpom. That would increase our present workload by about 
20 percent. It would seem foolhardy for us to increase our workload 
unless we get substantially more money with which to operate; other- 
wise, we will be jeopardizing the decisional process in all cases since 
the timelag would be extended far too long. 

As you ‘all know, sometimes any decision handed down promptly 
is better than one that comes too late. 

Mr. Focarty. One that comes too late is not worth anything. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. That is what confronts us. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is when you get into charges of favoritism. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. 


SENATE INCREASE 


Mr. Focarty. The Senate must have been acting on the basis of 
information regarding the Board’s need when they passed the 1959 
bill with $1,600,000 more than your budget plus this supplemental 
request. That apparent discrepancy is because of that change in 
jurisdiction, I assume. 

Mr. Lespom. Because of the change. The discrepancy between 
what the committee did in the Senate and what the House did on your 
side is quite easily explained, because of this terrific increase in intake. 
In the short time that elapsed between our appearance before you and 
our appearance before the Senate the cases went up from our best 
estimate to you of 9,000 to over 11,000. 

Mr. Funton. I think the Senate, as I understand it, in reaching its 
particular arithmetic had three components. The first was the restor- 
ation of the $600,000 which this committee and the House did not 
approve in our earlier presentation. 

The second component was the supplemental budget of the Presi- 
dent, and the third component was the $1,500,000, presumably ad- 
dressed to an expanded workload. Those three components come 
out to the final dollar figure. 

There may be a discrepancy of about $100,000 between the final 
figure nominated by the Senate and the three components we ad- 
dressed ourselves to. 

Mr. Foaarry. I figure there is about $100,000 that is not accounted 
for. 

Mr. Fenton. I cannot account for that discrepancy. I would not 
know where it comes from. 

Mr. Lerepom. I wonder if Mr. Wright has any knowledge of that. 
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Mr. Wrieurt. I believe $1,615,000, instead of $1,515,000 in the 
current supplemental, was caused by the fact that the Senate asked 
us what we had requested of the Bureau of the Budget last September. 
We had asked the Bureau of the Budget at that time for $11,600,000, 
and the Senate put that figure in the bill. This was an increase of 
$1,615,000 compared to a $1,515,000 supplemental. 

Mr. Fenton. Here is the report of the Senate. You will find that 
they made the $100,000 variation. 

Mr. Lerepom. I think the explanation that Mr. Wright has given is 
proper. When we were before the Senate committee testifying on the 
regular budget we were then aware of the need for a supplemental and 
we submitted figures to them which we had not done when we were 
before you. W hen we were before you we were hopeful we would not 
require a supplemental in spite of the fact that there had been a very 
sharp increase in the cases. By the time we got before the Senate, 
we had prepared and submitted a $1,515,000 supplemental. The 
Senate allowed for the supplemental, notwithstanding we told them 
that it would be coming here to you to consider as a supplemental. 
They marked up the bill to that extent. 


SITUATION IF NO EXPANSION OF AREA OF JURISDICTION 


Mr. Focarty. Suppose that the House does not take any action 
as far as this no-man’s land problem is concerned, do you have enough 
money to operat ? 

Mr. Leepom. There are several factors there. If the House should 
grant us the supple mental and restore the amount that you deducted 
from the President’s recommend: ation, we would be confronted with a 
terrific backlog, more than twice as big as we have ever had, and we 
would have to give very, very serious consideration to not reducing 
our jurisdiction standards if that is all of the money we get. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the usual procedure, if you do not get the 
money you limit the scope of your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Lerpom. The budget has been a limitation on the scope of the 
exercise of our jurisdiction, that is right. We are always in a dilemma. 
We do not know whether to reduce standards and then ask for money, 
or to get the m one} and then reduce the standards. Notwithstanding 
the dilemma in which we would be if we had only our initial request, 
including restoration of what this committee took off the original bill, 
plus this supplemental request, I think that the board would still 
give serious consideration to reducing the standards. 


COST TO EXPAND AREA OF JURISDICTION 


Mr. Fogarty. How much would you need to reduce your jurisdic- 
tional standards and cover this so-called no man’s land? 

Mr. Lerepom. Well, we would need $1,500,000 to do that. 

Mr. Foaartry. You would need $3 million instead of the $1,500,000 
before us. 

Mr. Lespom. That would enable us to reduce our standards sub- 
stantially and make a greater invasion into “‘no man’s land.” Nobody 
knows how big ‘‘no man’s land”’ is, but we know if we would reduce 
our standards and we have prepared tentative reductions, we would 
be moving far into “no man’s land.”’” We never requested this 
$1,500,000 for the purpose of going into “‘no man’s land.” It seemed 
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a little unrealistic for us to come before your committee with this 
terrific caseload and with the $1,500,000 request to take care of the 
present caseload. 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. How was it you only asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for $1,600,000 instead of the $3 million? 

Mr. Lerpom. Considering the experience we have had on budgets, 
and that this committee reduced our initial request by $600,000, it 
did not seem realistic to come in and ask for $3 million more. We 
a the realistic thing to do was to ask on the basis of our present 

‘aseload. It seems to us that that we should keep the question of 
attaining our jurisdiction more or less isolated from our actual 
present workload under our present standards. 

Mr. Focarty. Were you told not to ask for any more money? 

Mr. Lerpom. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. When did you appear before the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Lerpom. Let me ask Mr. Wright to answer that question. 

Mr. Wricur. We appeared in March of this year. 

Mr. Focartry. March what? 

Mr. Wricur. Do you mean the exact date? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Wricut. | am not sure of the date. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you get the date? 

Mr. Wriaut. There was no formal hearing. We presented the 
written request on the 4th of March, and we had a number of informal 
discussions. ‘There was no formal presentation. 

Mr. Leepon. We can furnish the date that appears on our written 
request. 

Mr. Focarty. I am just wondering how you knew the committee 
had reduced this budget by $600,000 at the time you made this 
presentation to the Bureau of the Budget, when the committee had 
not even marked up the bill at that time. 

Mr. Lexnvom. I am not sure that | follow you. 

Mr. Foaarry. As I understand it, the presentation was made to 
the Bureau of the Budget around March 4, and this committee didn’t 
mark up the bill until the latter part of March. 

Mr. Wriaurt. I believe we are getting confused. We presented the 
$1,515,000 request to the Bureau of the Budget on March 4. We 
did not have the results of our jurisdictional standards committee 
and the report on estimated effect of the tentative change in juris- 
dictional standards on caseload and appropriation re quirements until, 
I believe, sometime in April. At that time, it was considered as a 
proposition to go to the Budget Bureau for the second portion of 
funds. 

Mr. Lexepom. | do not think that reaches Chairman Fogarty’s 
question. I do not see the relationship here between the time you 
reduced our initial request $600,000 plus and our presentation the 
second time. Do you think that our presentation to the Budget 
Bureau involved—— 

Mr. Fogarty. When I asked you the question, “‘How much did you 
ask of the Bureau of the Budget?” you said $1,600,000. Then I asked 
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you how much you thought you needed to do a good job, and you 
said about doubie that. Then I asked you why did you not ask the 
Bureau of the Budget for the larger amount, and you said because at 
the time you made the presentation to the Bureau of the Budget you 
were taking into consideration the $600,000 cut that had been made 
by this committee and other factors, and that you thought it would 
be best to go along on the basis of your present workload. That is 
why I then asked you what was the date that you made this presenta- 
tion to the Bureau of the Budget, and the answer was the 4th of March, 
but we didn’t mark up the bill until the latter part of March. 

Mr. Leepom. If we actually did not know it at that time, it was 
not a part of our consideration. 

We felt that it was hardly realistic to tack onto that another 
$1,500,000 for the purpose of increasing our workload, and the ques- 
tion of increasing our workload should, perhaps, be kept separate 
until we got some indication that the Congress was going to go along 
with us. 

CASE FILINGS, 1958, AND ESTIMATES, 1959 


Mr. Focarry. The statistics in your justifications show that unfair 
labor practices cases went from 5,506 in 1957 to 9,450 in 1958, or 
an increase of about 75 percent. In 1959, you estimate an increase 
of less than 1,000 case filings over the number for 1958, or an increase 
of 10 percent. 

How is it that you were able to absorb that big increase in 1958 
with no supplemental even requested, and you cannot absorb this 
small increase in 1959 without a very substantial increase in appro- 
priations? 

Mr. Fenton. I do not think that we have absorbed the workload. 
Our backlog is constaritly increasing. 


1958 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Focarty. Did you request a supplemental in 1958? 

Mr. Fenton. No; we did not. 

Mr. Focartry. The backlog was increasing all the time, and it has 
been for many months. Why did you not? 

Mr. Wricut. We did request a supplemental early in the year. 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct. We asked for money, and we were 
turned down by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why did the Bureau of the Budget deny the request? 

Mr. Fenton. They did not articulate, as far as | am concerned. 

Mr. Fogarty. They must have articulated to someone. 

Mr. Wriaur. | believe a part of the assumption in turning the 
request down was, first, as everyone else thought, the caseload that 
seemed to be rising last August, September, October, and November 
was going to fall back down shortly. It has never shown any signs 
of falling down. Instead, it has continued to accelerate upward. 
At the time the request was submitted, in either September or October 
of last year, the Bureau of the Budget felt they did not see enough 
increase in the intake to grant suc hoa request. By the time they 
would have considered a supplemental request, it would have been 
well into the last part of the year, too late to get people trained and 
too late to get some work done in 1958. There fore, we consolidated 
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our request of the entire program into a 1959 supplemental request, 
so that we could have people on for a full year, so that some real work 
could be accomplished. 


PENDING CASELOAD 


Mr. Focarry. If you get everything that you are asking for now, 
you estimate the pending caseload as of June 30, 1959, is still going 
to be much worse than today? 

Mr. Leepom. Right. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. Leepom. “Well, we are going to try to improve production to 
hold the increase down to a minimum. 

Mr. Focaery. You do not expect to improve production that much? 

Mr. Leepom. No. It would not be a substantial thing. That is 
all that we can do; try to improve production, and we have some 
definite plans. 

Mr. Fenton. We are improving prodtiction a great deal as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Leepom. We are making some progress. When it comes to 
reducing the estimated pending caseload, even if we get the supple- 
mental, we cannot do a substantial job. The backlog is a little more 
than double. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think should be a reasonable pending 
caseload? 

Mr. Lespom. The caseload that appears on the chart there as of 
June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much of a backlog is that? 

Mr. Wricurt. 2,680. 


TIME REQUIRED TO PROCESS CASES 


Mr. FoGcartry. How much lag in time would that be? 

Mr. Lerepom. It takes something over a year to dispose of a C case 
That is the median. There are exceptions both ways. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Leepom. No; that is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you think would be a satisfactory goal to 
shoot at? 

Mr. Lerepom. Being realistic about it, if we can reach the point 
where we have a median time lapse on C cases of a year, we would be 
doing very well. 

Mr. Focarry. You could not do any better than that? 

Mr. Lerpom. That sounds bad, but I want to point out something 
here. 

Mr. Focartry. It sounds bad to me. 

Mr. Lerepom., It does to me, but we are talking now about the con- 
tested cases. Our agency handles hundreds, thousands of other cases 
where there are quick decisions. We are talking of an area of about 
12 percent of our intake where we have this timelag, and much of 
that is not our fault. Much of it is the fault of the litigants. 

Now, let me indicate one quick bit of action that the Board gave 
when the parties wanted quick action. The automobile industry was 
tied up in bargaining, involving, as you know, hundreds of thousands 
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of employees here in recent months. The UAW has represented the 
automobile workers in large units as an industrial union does. Over 
the years there has been some dissatisfaction growing among the small 
groups of highly skilled craftsmen within these large industrial units, 
and some 85 petitions came before the Board right at a crucial moment 
in the bargaining period. The UAW took the position that we had 
to decide whether they represented those fellows or a lot of other 
unions represented them. They said that they had to have some 
quick action; the other unions said that they wanted to have some 
quick action; the company said that they wanted some quick action. 
We disposed of 85 cases in a remarkably short time, in a matter of 
weeks, because all the parties wanted a quick decision. 

Now, when the parties do not want a quick decision, which happe ns 
very often on one side or the other, as you all know, it is not hard to 
delay any legal proceeding. So we are continually fighting the pur- 
poseful efforts to delay on the part of one side or the other. 

Mr. Focarry. And you think that is the best you can do? 

Mr. Leepom. Well, if money were not a factor and we could hire an 
unlimited number of lawyers, we could reduce it below a year, but 
that is not going to happen. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much could you reduce it with the addition of 
so many lawyers? 


Mr. Leepom. Well, there is a certain absolute limit, you know. 1 
have really never added up the amounts of time involved for the 
various steps taken. If we were in a position to have someone get 
right on the case the moment it arrived, and allow a minimum time for 
the process of making up our minds, 6 months, I would say, would be 
pretty near the absolute minimum for contested cases on the average 


Mr. Focarry. How many additional employees would be neede .d 
to get into that position?’ 

Mr. Leepom. We would have to double the staff. I am just 
guessing in making this estimate, and doubling the staff would in- 
volve something less than doubling the appropriation. Our great 
expenditures are for personal services. 

Mr. Focartry. What part of the staff? 

Mr. amon. The professional staff, the lawyers. 

Mr. Fogarty. Under the General Counsel? 

Mr. Lerpom. And on the Board side too. We have some pro- 
fessionals who are not lawyers—field examiners. 

Mr. Fenton. Under our presentation on the General Counsel’s 
side, we are looking for 90 more professional people. If we get those 
people I think that our unfair labor practice case production will go up 
substantially in terms of closing out the complaint cases. 

Let me give you some suggestion here. In the current year, 1958, 
in the complaint case area, here is a tabulation that will show you that 
by reason of a strong effort centrally and in the regional offices we are 
getting more work out. In July we closed 535 cases; in August, 477; 
in September, 461; in October, 571; and in the month of November, 
475. In December, 537; January, 605; February, 676; March, 654; 
April, 700; _ in May, 800. 

Now, if we can get on the General Counsel’s side the 90 people 
provided for in our request here, 1 think that we can boost our closing 
of complaints up to at least 900 a month, which gets pretty close to 
the projected intake. 
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Mr. Focarty. To get your case handling on a 6 months’ basis, 
you would have to practically double the staff and double the 
appropriations? 

Mr. Leepom. We are sort of in fairyland on this part of our dis- 
cussion because we have never thought the money was available to 
talk in terms of cutting the time in half or doubling our professional 
staff. So my figures are pretty rough. 

Mr. Focarty. I might refresh your memory a bit concerning the 
matters of money made available for this activity. Under the old 
Wagner Act prior to the enactment of Taft-Hartley law, in 1947, this 
committee generally cut the requests for the enforcement of the act 
down considerably every year. They were also cut on the floor. 
I was on this committee the first year the Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
and either late in 1947 or 1948 when the first full request was made 
the committee said that we would give them everything that they 
asked for to make sure that the intent of the law was carried out and 
that the backers of the law—and I did not happen to be one, as you 
no doubt know—said that they wanted to make sure that the people 
in the unions were protected as well as the employers, so we gave 
them everything they asked for to carry out as expeditiously as 
possible the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This committee from that time on gave the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board practically everything that it asked for, but then when the 
bill would get to the House floor, those who were responsible for the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act began offering amendments to 
cut this appropriation and they carried in the House by a substantial 
sic So that in a nutshell is the history of the appropriations. 
a 


k APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED TO ADEQUATELY ADMINISTER THE ACT 


I have always been - the position of having voted against the 
Taft-Hartley law and of getting up in the House and defending the 
appropriations to enforce it. I am in the same position today. I 
think that vou should get sufficient funds to do a good job. The only 
thing that I am concerned about is your being fair to all sides. If you 
need more money to do a better job to make sure you are being fair to 
everybody and to take care of these C cases, I think that you should 
be in here asking for more funds to do that. I think that a better 
job can be done if you have the money and the personnel to do it. 

Mr i rpom. There is this thing which you already know—it is 
impossible for us to move suddenly from an operation such as we have 
to one twice as large. We could not hire the people fast enough. 
That is one limitation. We would have to build gradually toward 
this substantial reduction that we are talking about. We would like 
to do that, but the same reason that prompted us to not ask for this 
other $1,500,000 is reflected in what I am talking about—we cannot 
move suddenly from here to here. We did anticipate and now feel 
that we could utilize the amount of our supplemental request, plus 
another $1,500,000 which the Senate saw fit to put in to take care of a 
reduction of our jurisdictional studies, and we feel that we can utilize 
that well the first year. If we find we are still not doing a thorough 
job in ‘‘no-man’s land” conceivably we would then ask for more money 
next year. 
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Mr. Fenton. I, of course, am not unmindful of the fact that some- 
times political complexions may affect how people vote on the floor 
of the House. My own feeling is that so long as the laws are on the 
books, orderly government dictates that an agency do the best job it 
can and that the agency should be provided with the funds to do it. 
With 80 cents of every dollar we get going for people, it does not take 
a great deal to look and to figure out that our problem is a lack of 
people. When we hire people we try to hire capable people. We 
urge upon them the importance of impartiality. I would no more 
want to hire a man who was prejudiced in favor of management than 
one prejudiced in favor of labor. I think our responsibility transcends 
any personal convictions. I think the caliber of people we have and 
those we want to get are going to be guided by considerations of 
fairness. If the statute has certain repercussions that are unpleasant 
to any one segment of our society, I do not think that has any fiscal 
significance. I think that is essentially a legislative problem. I feel 

rather badly that our fiscal affairs would ever be muddied up by one’s 

own particular view of a particular statute. I think that our job is 
to execute a statute. I think the executive branch, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress through its appropriations 
activity, has with = a joint responsibility. I think if we have ade- 
quate funds and we fail in the job you have every reason in the world 
to call us to task for that kind of failure. 

I can only hasten to add that legislation will not cure our problem. 
Our problem is people and people cost money and we do not have 
money. That is really the core of our problem. I would strongly 
recommend we get this budget approved. I am hopeful we can show 
you even by quarterly reports, which I am perfectly willing to give 
you, our great progress in terms of case handling. I am convinced 
that if we get the funds our record of performance will be gratifying 
to you as well as to us. I am so sure of that that I will stake my 
reputation on it. 

ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the amount being requested 
now? 

Mr. Fenron. No; I do not think it is enough. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think you should be asking for? 

Mr. Fenvon. I think with the present sustained intake of over a 
thousand cases a month that the amount of money we are asking for 
will not enable us to keep current. 

Mr. Fogarry. What do you think you need to keep current? 

Mr. Fenron. I think the problem of keeping current first requires 
that we get current. In order to get current we have to hire and 
train. people and that is going to take a long uphill climb. I do not 
look for much relief from that problem for another 9 to 12 months. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much do you think you need to keep current? 

Mr. Fenton. Once we get current? 

Mr. Focarry. Once you get current, or whatever way you want 
to put it. I have asked the question three times now and you have 
not answered. You have beaten all around the bush. I am trying 
to get a dollar figure from you as to how much you need. You say 
that you are not asking for enough money and I asked, how much do 
you think you should ask for. 
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Mr. Fenton. I think what we are asking for now is not enough to 
do the job, but I can only suggest that the last 2 or 3 fiscal years have 
been such that we have never been properly staffed. Now until we 
fill that gap of a continual failure to properly staff, it is pretty difficult 
to say that a certain dollar figure would make us current. I think, 
to put it briefly, if we get the funds that we are now asking for and we 
staff accordingly, that probably the continuation of the next fiscal 
year of the kind of money that we are seeking this year will bring us 
up to a current situation with a little backlog. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not good enough as far as I am concerned. 
You are still beating around the bush. I am not a lawyer, but I 
know you still have not given me an answer. You have said three 
times this is not enough money, but you-refuse to tell me about how 
much should be appropriated. 

Mr. Fenton. Let us suppose that you gave us another $1 million 
other than what we are asking for. We would still have to go and 
hire qualitative people. 

Mr. Focarty. Those are your problems. I am asking you how 
much money you need to get the job done. It is up to you to get 
the job done if you get the money. We do not do the job for you. 
Our job is to appropriate the funds. It is your problem, then, to 
hire the personnel; it is not ours. 

Mr. awrow: I understand that. But in order to see where we 
are going we have to see where we have been. Where we have been, 
as I look back upon it, antedating my time and including my time, 
there has been a constant effort on the part of the agency to get a 
certain sum of money each year in recent years. The Bureau of the 
Budget takes a bite out of it, the Congress takes a bite out of it, and 
nobody has ever been able to staff properly in this agency for se veral 
years. 

Mr. Focarty. This is all beside the point. What I am trying to 
get from you now is how much you need in the fiscal year 1959 to do 
a good job, better than you are doing now to get the backlog down. 

Mr. Fenton. The present dollars will enable us to do a better job 
than we are doing now. 

Mr. Focarry. That is still not answering my question. How much 
do you think it will take to do the job that you think ought to be 
done and we think ought to be done? How much more money do 
you need? 

Mr. Fenton. The point that I am trying to make is, just to have 
the money in our pocket that we cannot use is of no moment. 

Mr. Focarry. | do not think this committee is going to give you 
any money that you say you cannot use, but we “might give some 
consideration to additional funds if you say they could be used to do 
a better job and get this caseload down. 

Mr. Fenron. I say to you that if you give us the funds that we 
ask for we will produce more closed cases than at any time in our 
history. That still does not let us control the volume that comes in. 
There is no way that you can control that. It is going to take some 
time to get all the people that we need. If we have to open up new 
offices, it takes time to do that. Those are all things that nobody 
can sit here and project in terms of the exact dollars and the exact 
minute. Nobody can do that. 
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Mr. Focarty, You projected something when you prepared the 
request for $1,500,000 that is here in front of us. 

Mr, Fenton. Yes; and the record will show that money will be 
utilized for more people in the regions and in the headquarters level. 

Mr. Focarrty. It still will not do the job that you think should be 
done. 

Mr. Fenton. The average has been—— 

Mr. Focarrty. [ am not ‘talking about averages of past years. We 
are trying to get an answer from you as to how you think a better 
job can be done and how much money you need to do it. It seems to 
me if I were on that side of the table and in a position of dealing with 
this problem as you are, I would have some definite ideas of what 
[ needed by this time. I would want to tell a committee of Congress 
just what I needed to do a good job. 

Mr. Fenton. I can say flatly, and I will say flatly, that I do not 
think that the fiscal history of this agency, either at the Bureau of 
the Budget level or the congressional level, is one that anybody can 
be very proud of. 

I think—— 

Mr. Focarty. The history I gave you, Mr. Fenton, was the history 
of the appropriations since this law came into effect. TI sat here on 
this committee when the law was first passed and have every year 
since it was passed. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Right after the Taft-Hartley Act was passed the 
Board was given every dime they asked for because we wanted to be 
sure the law was administered as equitably as possible. That is why 
this committee gave every dime that the Board proposed. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand that. 

Mr. Focarry. Then the people in the House who were responsible 
for the enactment of this law began hacking away at it. This com- 
mittee did not. 

Mr. Fenton. In terms of net restilt what I say still holds, and that 
is that the combination of the paring of the request at the Bureau of 
the Budget level and the congressional level has put us in a position, 
as an agency, where we are so deep in the hole in terms of case handling 
that until we get up to a reasonable current case figure it is pretty 
hard to project with mathematical certainty the exact number of 
dollars we need to get up to par. 

Mr. Focarry. You are giving us a lot of words here this morning 
and not giving us a direct answer. 

If you talk that way to the Bureau of the Budget they will still 
hack away at you. That is my opinion. 


You are not the only agency in Government which has backlogs. 
Mr. Fenton. | era that, sir. 
Mr. Focarty. There are other agencies that have backlogs, and 


they are doing something about t getting funds to take care of them. 

Mr. Fenton. [ do not suggest we are not, not for a single minute. 

Mr. Focarty. That is in spite of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Fenton. I suggest our production level is the highest in 
history. That is the best you can say about anything. Our people 
are working harder and getting better results. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t care whether it is the highest in history. 
It is not good enough. 
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Mr. Fenton. It is not good enough for me, either. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let us get it better. How much money do you need 
to get it in better shape? That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it fair to suggest, Mr. Fogarty, if we ask, as we 
have, for something over $2 million that the mere fact that $3 million 
will do it better does not render invalid our request for $2 million 
plus? Is not 90 percent down the road better than zero percent 
down the road? I suggest it is. 

Mr. Focarry. It is if you are bargaining like that, of course. 

Mr. Frenron. | am not bargaining. 

Mr. Focarry. Perhaps that is a good bargaining position but if 
I were in your position I would not bargain but I would tell this com- 
mittee what I thought was needed to do a good job. 

Mr. Fenron. That is not hard to do if you want my individual 
viewpoint. I will give it to you. 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Fenton. I say this agency probably needs a minimum of $12 
million every year for the next 4 years to keep abreast of things. 

‘That is my opinion. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the kind of an answer I was trying to get 
from you 15 minutes ago. 

Mr. Fenron. Not from me. You didn’t ask it 15 minutes ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. Twenty minutes ago, then. 

Mr. Fenton. I have been a proponent of this attitude in Govern- 
ment: If we are going to have sensible government every agency has 
to do its job fully and properly. 

In order to do that you have to get Executive approval of some 
reasolable dollar figure to achieve that mission. 

Having gotten a good figure, I think then it is up to us to persuade 
the Congress that it is a valid figure if we are to do our job. 

We have been over here and instead of batting big-league baseball 
we have been down in the minor leagues. 

Mr. Foearry. You are being left out in the cold. Because of that 
philosophy you are not getting as much as you should. 

Other agencies in Government are getting their share and you are 
not because of that kind of a philosophy. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of philosophy is that? 

Mr. Focarry. The expression you Just made that when a decision 
is ‘made by someone else that there is only so much money to go 
around, you live a it, come what may. 

Mr. Fenron. I don’t live by it. I am the most unhappy man in 
Government about this. 

Mr. Fogarty. Other agencies of Government come in and tell us 
the whole truth about what they think should be done, when we 
ask them specific questions. 

Mr. Fenton. I tell you, sir-—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Then it is up to the Congress and not the Bureau 
of the Budget to decide how much money will be appropr iated. That 
is our responsibility, not yours or the President’s or the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Do I make myself plain? 

Mr. Frenron. I think you do and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Focarty. We have so acted in this committee. 

Mr. Fenton. I appreciate that, also. 











Mr. FoGarty. That is why I know that the National Labor 
Relations Board has not been doing as well as other agencies of 
Government, because others have not had the same philosophy that 
vou did. 

Here is the ceiling we are allowed to operate under. We can do 
nothing about it. That is your philosophy. 

Something can be done about it and has been done about situations 
like this in other agencies. 

Ir. Fenvon. Inasmuch as this is an open and frank discussion 

Mr. Focarty. Surely. 

Mr. Fenton Coontemnung). And since I happen to be the present 
incumbent in the General Counsel’s Office I do not vans to leave on 
this record any suggestion that I have been either supine or happy 
about our bi udgets ary problem either at the executive level or the 
congressional level. 

I have urged and fought and bled and pleaded for higher budgets 
for this agency since I have been here. I will keep on with that same 
approach that we have to have the money to do the job in a sensible 
American way, and I will keep on urging that as a minimum of good 
government, 

| am not a supine person when it comes to seeing a job done slop- 
pily. J am not interested one bit in being a party to anything that 
is not done right. 

| suggest to you, sir, that we cannot come over here and do any 
more than support the appropriation offered us 

When you ask us questions as you have today, and I tell you we 

nght to have $12 million every year, [ mean exactly that. 

Mr. Focartry. When you are asked a question by a congressional 
committee you are supposed to answer it to the best of vour pro- 
fessional ability. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what you are getting, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what I was trying to get earlier. 

How does that compare with the request that is before us for 1959? 
What is the full request? 

Mr. Fenton. $11,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is an increase of $500,000, bringing it up to 
$12 million. 

Mr. Lerepom. I would like to say that is not enough. This is, an 
area that is strictly the Board area. It has to do with the reduction 
of our jurisdictional standards, and I think the proper figure for is 
to do a good job and a better job and get everything we can use in 
this fiscal year is the Senate figure. That amount is $13 million 
plus. 

Mr. Fogarty. $13.1 million. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. The General Counsel geared his statement to 
$12 million on our present standards. 

Mr. Fenton. That is without regard to jurisdictional standards. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 1 do not know the proprieties of our 
asking for money in excess of any official request before you. 

Mr. Focarry. I can tell you what the propriety is. You are up 
here to justify the President’s budget, and only that, unless you are 
asked by members of the committee to give your opinion regarding its 
adequacy. 
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Then when you are asked by members of the committee the propriety 
is that you answer to the best of your ability and give us a good 
honest 

Mr. Leepom. Didn’t you ask— 

Mr. Focarry. I did. I asked you 2 or 3 times and General Counsel 
4or5 times. You are perfectly safe. 

Mr. Legepom. We should have the amount of our supplemental re- 
quest; we should have the million and a half dollars that will enable 
us to move into “no man’s land.” We can use no more than that 
this year according to our best judgment. 

Even with that we will not be doing the kind of job you want done; 
we will not be satisfied with the job ourselves; but it will be all the 
money we can spend in a year toward that goal. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Mr. Focarty. How much increase do you think you will need the 
following vear to do a good job? 

Mr. Lerpom. My best judgment now is that the same appropriation 
the following vear, $13 million-plus will do the job, handle the in- 
creased caseload we will have by reason of a reduction of our jurisdic- 
tional standards. 

Now, then, if we can show you that we have done a good job with 
the $13 million this year, and can come in and show that another 
million dollars will enable us to shorten the timelag on processing 
cases, and we see we can utilize the extra million dollars, get the help 
and the like, then we should come in next year and ask for $14 million. 


TIME GOAL FOR HANDLING COMPLAINT CASES 


Mr. Focarty. Tell us what you think a proper goal should be for 
handling C cases. 

Mr. Lerpom. I wonder if you would let me ask Mr. Wright if he 
has ever made a study of the possible absolute minimum? 

Mr. Wricur. Several vears ago we did make such a study. We 
did not think at that time that we could reduce elapsed time on 
contested cases much below 9 months allowing for the normal party 
delays and the normal delays under administrative procedures which 
must be followed. 

Mr. Focartry. How long do you think it would take to get it down 
to 9 months? 

Mr. Lespom. Three years. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it take that long? 

Mr. Lexpom. I am afraid it would take that long. 

It is something over a year now. Actually it is something over 400 
days. I cannot give vou the exact figure. It is easily ascertainable. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 
STEPS IN DISPOSING OF A COMPLAINT CASE 


Mr. Denton. If you get a complaint coming in what steps do you 
take before you finally dispose of it? 

Mr. Fenron. The case is investigated in the regional office where 
it is filed. That often involves going out away from headquarters of 
the regional office and interviewing people, getting the full picture 
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from all of the pariies involved, and then if the complaint is justified 
it is issued, and if not it is dismissed. 

Mr. Denton. I know hard to answer because some cases takx 
longer than others, but about how long should it take to make that 
investigation? Can you give me an average time? 

Mr. Fenton. For the fiscal year 1957 it took about 90 days, on a 
median basis. 

Mr. Denton. Then what do you do? 

Mr. Fenton. Issue a complaint. 

Mr. Denton. How much notice is given the defendant in that case? 

Mr. Fenton. There are prescribed periods. The average time 
from complaint to hearing is 45 days. 

Mr. Denton. What are the steps you take between the complaint 
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and the hearing? Does the defendant file an answer? 
Mr. Fenton. Often he does. Both sides prepare their witnesses. 
The examiner sets a date and place for hearing, and the parties give 


testimony and frequently file briefs with the examiner. He issues 
his report. They can file exceptions to that, and then it goes to the 
Board. 

Mr. Denton. You have no other pleadings besides the complaint, 
generally? 

Mr. Fenton. That generally is true. 

Mr. Denton. Ninety days for the investigation and 90 days for 
the hearing. Then what steps do you take? 

Mr. Fenton. It is 90 days and 45 days. 

Mr. Denton. All right. Then what is the next step? 

Mr. Fenton. then th 1e trial examiner examines the records and 
briefs and sits down and writes a carefully worked out report which is 
then served on the parties. That is called the intermediate report 
of the exam 

Mr. Denton. Then what takes place? First about how long will it 
take for him write ‘that report? Some judges are slow and some 
fast. 

Mr. Fenton. Average time on that is about 69 days. 

Mr. Denton. Then what do you do? 

Mr. Fenton. At that point the parties can file exceptions to the 
examiner’s report, and they usually do. That then puts the case to 
the Board as a vine e-man body to adjudicate. 

Mr. Denton. About how long will it take to dispose of that? 

Mr. Fenton. That varies. I think at the present time the averag 
number is about 190 days. 

Mr. Denton. That is a pretty long time. 

Mr. Fenton. Here is the kind of thing that frequently happens. 
The parties, after the examiner’s report comes out, have a certain 
minimum time within which to file exceptions. They frequently get 
that extended in order to give them additional time to file. 

Then they may ask for _— arguments or they may ask for the right 
to file briefs. Therefore by the time the Board actually gets the case 
a lot of time has elapsed which is within the control of the parties. 

Mr. Denton. About how long before the Board gets it? 

Mr. Fenton. In general it takes about 190 days between the report 
and the time the Board gets it. 

Mr. Denton. Then about how long a delay is there in the Board’s 
decision? 
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Mr. Fenton. I was including the Board’s decision in the 190-day 
figure. 
Mr. Denton. That gives you about 9 months, does it, if everything 
went off perfectly? 
FentTON. It comes out to about 400 days 
Denton. That is over a year, then. 
Mr. Fenron. That is right. 
Mr. Denton. I feel as the chairman does. I would like to see you 
have enough money to do the work you should do 


STAGES WHERE DELAYS CURRENTLY OCCUR 


Where in this process do you find most of the delay? 

Mr. Fenton. Some of the delays are perfectly mean 

Mr. Denton. That is not what I meant. In what stage of this 
proceeding do you find most of this delay? Is it during investigation? 

Mr. Lurpom. There is a 5 months’ delay at the Board level before 
we can pick up the next case. Cases are stacked up so we do not get 
at them on the average for a ‘period of 5 months. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I am trying to get at. What is the 
delay in the investigation period? 

Mr. Fenron. There is none that I know of. 

Mr Parsons: What is the reason for the initial delay? 

Mr. Fanron. Lack of people. 

Mr. Denon. How far back are you in your inve stigations? If a 
report comes in how long before you get to the investigation? 

Mr. Fenron. We have no investigative level. That is within : 
matter of days. We investigate these cases promptly. 

Mr. Denton. There is no delay in the investigations stage? 

Mr. Frenron. No, sir. 

Denton. The delay is primarily in the Board’s getting the 
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case 

Mr. Fenron. There is delay before the Board gets it, as I have 
just outlined. 

Mr. Denton. Is that delay caused by lack of money, because of 
counsel and other things? 

Mr. Fenron. It is a combination of factors. We must not ever 
lose sight of a very important fact—any judicial process, and the 
Board's activity is essentially a judicial process, has requisites for 
notice to the parties, time, and all that sort of thing. That is inherent 
in the jurisprudence system. 

Mr. Denton. I will come to that in just a minute 

Mr. Frnron. Cases are investigated promptly. 

Let me give you examples of where more funds would e ‘xpedite even 
that level. 

Mr. Denton. All right 

Mr. Fenton. If we have some cases, for example, in the Dakotas, 
North and South Dakota, we have to send an investigator out there. 

This would involve an investigation from the Minneapolis office. 
We cannot send him out all the way to South Dakota for one case. 
There are too many other things he ought to be doing around Minne- 
apolis, so we wait until we have 2 or 3 cases and then send him out 
because we haven’t the manpower or the money to send him out and 
get him back for that 1 isolated case. There is a lot of that. 
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You take matters like the waterfront-type matters, where every 
time there is a Donnybrook on the waterfront there are a number of 
competing parties, unions, shippers, and everybody else. When our 
man goes to the waterfront it takes him days to get stories from all 
of the people, where if you could send 3 or 4 men we would get it that 
much quicker. That problem is inherent in the process and lack of 
manpower. 

We can acc-lerate this investigative process; we can accelerate 
handling with more people. 

Mr. Denron. I am like the chairman on this matter again. I have 
always thought you ought to have sufficient money to enforce the act. 

I know this law has a great deal more regulation to it than the 
Wagner Act did, being much more complicated and because you 
enter into more regulation and because you get more complaints it 
takes more money, more time, and all that. 

However, we have tried to give you adequate appropriations and 
people friendly with the Taft-Hartley law, which I am not, come up 
and want to cut you down. 

Even this year we got a letter from the chamber of commerce 
protesting very vigorously 

Mr. Fenton. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Denton. Evidently it had some weight with this committee. 
The chamber of commerce protested your appropriation in particular. 

These are people who should be your friends in that sort of thing, 
and I think should want to see this law enforced just as anybody else. 

Mr. Fenton. I was glad to see Mr. Meany and Mr. Hays come 
out publicly for more appropriations. 

Mr. Denton. I have had many complaints from labor organization 
people because of delays. That is another thing you have brought out. 

It is not only monéy that causes delays but other things cause 
delays. 

FIELD ORGANIZATION 


One thing you spoke about is prevalent in my State, and that is 
a delay between Indianapolis and Cincinnati. The regional office is in 
Cincinnati but there is an intermediate office in Indianapolis. 

There is a duplication there to some extent. It always has been felt 
that if you had one regional office in Indiana and they did not have to 
go to two offices a great deal of time would be saved there. 

[ would think the Dakotas situation could be taken care of in the 
same way. 

Do you think you-could set up your organization so you could 
avoid these intermediate agencies and eliminate that delay there? 

Mr. Fenton. There is no doubt about the fact that where a State 
has a regional office the cases originating in that State are handled 
faster. There is no question about that. 

It happens that all 48 States would like a regional office. We 
cannot in the nature of things, even if we had the funds, give them 
all an office. 

Mr. Denton. Here is a State as large as Indiana, but you have to 
go to Indianapolis and then run over to Cincinnati. I think you 
would be better off to go directly to Cincinnati than going to Indian- 
apolis, though I suspect they would rather have Indianapolis there. 

It seems that setup causes a great deal of delay. 
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Mr. Fenton. They dispose of many cases at the Indianapolis 
level without going to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Denton. If you do not take jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fenton. I speak of where our investigative people and our 
examiners and attorneys will encourage the parties to settle right 
there without going through Cincinnati. 


PURPOSEFUL DELAYS 


Mr. Denton. Here is another complaint. We have a delay caused 
by lawyers. In that respect we have a new type of lawyer growing 
up who is a labor lawyer and generally represents management. 

He knows all the tricks of the trade and his great stock in trade is 
to delay these proceedings. 

We have a lot of complaint about the way they continue to delay 
these proceedings on thé theery that to delay justice is justice denied. 

You can stop that practice. If the trial examiner let those lawyers 
know such practice is not pleasing to the examiner they would not 
continue that for very long. 

I think a great deal can be done by the Board to stop that type of 
tactic. 

What do you think about that? 

Mr. Leepom. We recognize this is an area where we can bring 
about improvement, and we work at it. We are seeking to work 
more closely with the reputable groups of lawyers to change our 
rules where necessary in order to avoid this unnecessary delay. 

Furthermore, we have made public statements that were very 
critical of the type of practice that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Denton. We used to have the strikebreakers, now we have 
lawyers doing that. It is being abused pretty badly. 

Mr. Leepom. As you know, it is not confined to the one side. It 
is practiced by both sides. 

Mr. Denton. Practically all of the complaints I hear of are as to 
delays caused by the management side. I aiso know what you say 
is true. 

I was sitting in a lawyer’s office who handles many of these cases, 
and an employee came in complaining against an employer. 

He said ‘‘There is no use of your trying to do that under the NLRB. 
There is no use for an employee to go there.” 

I realize under the Wagner Act they would have thought this was 
a position unfair to the Board. I know in this kind of case you will 
be accused anyway you go. I appreciate that. 

I have heard a good deal of complaint that the Board sees primarily 
the management point of view. I have heard that complaint a good 
deal. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is said, but we are belabored by the management 
side, also. One spokesman for a segment of management wrote a book 
saying the present Labor Board is repealing the Taft-Hartley Act with 
respect to all the provisions that were designed to protect manage- 
ment’s rights. I think it is a fair statement that perhaps the union’s 
side is more critical of us than management’s side, but we still get a 
lot of complaints from the management’s side. 
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CASE PRIORITIES 


Mr. Denron. In which cases do you have to give the employer 
complaint preference over the other? Is that in C cases? The em- 
plovers’ complaints gets preference over the employees’ complaints? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is not in any one case. 

Mr. Denton. There is one type of case where you give preference 
to the employe r 

Mr. Lerpom. We are required to give secondary boycott cases 
priority treatment. The statute requires that. 

Mr. Denton. What else is there? There is another case where 
the employer case gets preference. 

Mr. Leepom. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Denton. I do not remember it now. 

Mr. Lerpom. As a matter of fact, we actually give some preference 
to any election case. We speed up the election cases. 

Mr. Denton. I have heard a lot of complaints on delays in those 
election cases. 

Mr. Leepom. Our record there is pretty good. 

Mr. Denton. At one time the Federal court got way behind in 
their docket. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. When I was on the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 
Chandler was the administrative officer for the Federal courts. They 
took steps to expedite hearings in the Federal courts and did a wonder- 
ful job. 

That was done by the administrator of the Federal courts, 

I think the same thing could be done with your agency, 

There were statistics drawn up about delays. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. When they found a judge was delaying too long they 
decided he had to step it up. 

As a lawyer, I know that is one of the most exasperating things 
about practicing law, having a slow judge. 

Some judges just cannot decide. They cannot make a decision. 
Something should be done administratively to make a record of that. 

Mr. Lexpom. Last week we took a step in that direction with 
respect to our trial examiners. 

We anticipate there will be a more comprehensive 

Mr. Denton. A man should not decide it too hurriedly, but some 
people just can’t seem to decide at times. 

That is all. 

\NALYSIS OF WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Marsuaui. On page 5 of these justifications, you show that 
your average number of cases filed was 13,955. 

Over on page 8 you show that vour annual cases closed were 14,020. 
In other words, you closed more cases than the number filed. 

Mr. Lerpom. There is not a complete matching of those two figures. 
The vear in which we made the great closings we had a backlog with 
which to operate. That accounts for that. 

Mr. Marswaut. Is that for the period 1949 through 1957 or from 
the period starting at the very beginning? 

Mr. Lerpom. 1948 through 1957. 

Mr. Marswatu. So part of this would be because there was a 
backlog carried on from this period before. 
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Mr. Wricut. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Do you have cases withdrawn, also, where you 
do not require action? 

Mr. WriGcurt. Yes: requiring no formal action. 

Mr. Marsuat.u. If those cases are withdrawn they still show up 
as cases filed? 

Mr. Lexrpom. If a charge is filed. 

Mr. Marsua.u. And if they are withdrawn do you show them as 
closed or do you just drop them? 

Mr. Lerpom. We show them as cases closed. 

Mr. Marswauu. Even though it did not require administrative 
work on your part? 

Mr. Lerspom. Yes, sir-—— 

Mr. Fenton. They probably required investigation and perhaps 
an extensive one. 

Mr. Leepom. There would be administrative work prior to the 
withdrawal and that may have prompted the withdrawal. 

Mr. MarsHatu. On page 8 of the justification you show your esti- 
mate as to the number of cases that you expect to close; are those 
figures based upon the anticipation of getting this supplemental ap- 
propriation or was it based upon your old figures? 

Mr. Wricut. Based upon getting the supplemental. 

Mr. MarsHatu. When you keep track of these figures, are you 
carrying any cases in your records which have been filed and yet 
there is no action apparently taken? 

Mr. Fenton. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHau. You have nothing like that? 

Mr. Fenton. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You are following the same process of handling 
these applications that you have carried over the years? You have 
not altered your administrative procedures. As a case is filed you 
carry on about the same administrative procedures in closing that 
case as you have for a number of years? 

Mr. Fenton. With one variation. Some of our offices would listen 
to an individual who came in to complain, and they might conduct 
a preliminary investigation and decide the case had no merit and 
then advise the charging party and that would not be recorded. 

Now we record that. 

What happened was this: In a couple of those instances the man 
came back in 6 months and actually sought to file the charge only to 
find out the 6 months’ limitation had run out on him and we could 
not process his case under the law. 

To avoid that kind of problem all the offices now handle it alike. 

If a man complains they take his complaint, investigate it, and 
then dismiss it if it proves to be without merit. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Ceprersera. | have no questions, but I want to say I think 
your goal of 9 months so far as these cases are concerned is good but 
unrealistic. I do not expect to live long enough to see that goal 
achieved, regardless of the amount of money put into the budget, 
because of other factors that enter into these proceedings. 

Mr. Leepom. It would be a kind of idealistic goal we might never 
reach. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

27544—58——11 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HeattaH SERvICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


DR. VANE M. HOGE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

ACCOMPANIED BY: 

DR. JAMES V. LOWRY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. No. 394 is placed in the 
hearings record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcom- 
mittee: ) 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HospriTaAL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses, hospital construction 
services’, $150,000.” 

On March 14, 1958, the President transmitted to Congress an amendment to 
the 1959 budget (H. Doe. 354) which increased the estimate for ‘‘Grants for 
hospital construction” by $46,200,000. The additional $150,000 requested herein 
is for the cost of administration related thereto. 


Mr. Focarty. We will take up ‘Salaries and expenses, Hospital 
Construction Services.”’ 

Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Hoge? 

Dr. Hoge. | have a brief prepared statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIviIsiIoN oF HosPrTaL AND MEDICAL FAcILitiEs, PuBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON 1959 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
HosPiraAL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the current fiscal year 1958, 
$121,200,000 was appropriated for the construction and research grant programs 
and $1,450,000 for salaries and expenses. The original 1959 budget submission 
for the Hill-Burton program requested grant funds in the amount of $75 million, 
and $1,300,000 for salaries and expenses. Although the 1959 estimate for hos- 

ital construction and research was later increased to $121,200,000 (the 1958 
fevel), no corresponding increase was included for salaries and expenses. The 
supplemental budget request now being considered by your committee would in- 
crease the salaries and expense appropriation for administration of the Hill- 
Burton program by $150,000, thus retaining the level of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1958. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Three major changes in the hospital and medical facilities survey and construc- 
tion legislation have taken place since its enactment in 1946. First, the author- 
ization for the construction of hospitals, public health centers, and related facili- 
ties was increased to $150 million per year; secondly, an annual authorization of 
$60 million was established for the construction of chronic disease hospitals, 
diagnostic or treatment centers, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes; and 
thirdly, the Surgeon General was authorized to conduct and make grants for re- 
search, experiments, and demonstrations relating to the effective development 
and utilization of hospital services, facilities, and resources. 
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EXPLANATION OF NEED 


In addition to providing technical guidance and consultation to States regarding 
the development of State plans, annual construction programs, and standards of 
design and construction, staff must also be available to review and approve project 
applications, including detailed architectural plans and specifications, inspect 
projects and certify Federal payments, and maintain surveillance over bid and 
award procedures and the payment of minimum wage rates. 

The operation of the Hill-Burton program requires a large number of specialized 
and highly technical skills related to the planning, design, and construction of all 
types of hospital and medical facilities. For the most part these employees are in 
the professions of medicine, nursing, hospital administration, architecture, engi- 
neering, and equipment consultation. Employees in these professional categories 
are minimal in number, have been recruited gradually over a long period of years, 
and have become highly skilled in their respective specialties. 

Continuance of this professional and technical staff at the 1958 level is essential 
if the Federal Government is to maintain its role of national leadership in the 
planning, design, and construction of hospitals, and other medical facilities. 


SENATE ACTION 


The Senate approved $211,200,000 for construction grants and research activi- 
ties, the amount authorized to be appropriated under the Hill-Burton legislation. 
The Senate also approved $1,650,000 for salaries and expenses which is an increase 
of $200,000 over the Department’s original request of $1,300,000 and the $150,000 
supplemental now being considered by your committee. 

Mr. Focarty. Tell us briefly what this is about. It is my under- 
standing that the Senate has put additional money for the activity into 
the regular bill. Is that correct? 

Dr. Hoar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us the reasons for this. 

Dr. Hocr. The original presentation for the construction budget 
was $75 million. The salaries and expenses money had been reduced 
accordingly under the current year’s appropriation. 

However, when the additional estimate was sent up here to main- 
tain the current level of $121 million, the salaries and expenses esti- 
mate was not sent up at the same time. 

Mr. Foaarty. Why? 

Dr. Hoan. I do not know why except as I recall the Budget Bureau 
said they would send it up as a supplemental at a later date. 

As I understand it, that is the reason why this is a supplemental. 

Mr. Focarry. This $150,000 is just to take care of the $46 million 
increase in the budget for construction? 

Dr. Hoas. To bring us up to the current level. 

Mr. Foaarty. Bringing-it up to a total of $121 million. 

Dr. Hoce. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarty. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958. 





ComMISSIONED Orricers’ Pay Increases—Pusiic Law 85-422 


WITNESSES 


ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. 394 is placed in the hearings 
record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcommittee:) 


“‘Miurrary Pay INCREASES 


“For additional amounts for appropriations to the Public Health Service, as 
follows: 

** ‘Assistance to States, general’, $156,000; 

‘Grants and special studies, Territory of Alaska’, $10,000; 
‘Control of venereal diseases’, $27,000; 

‘** ‘Control of tuberculosis’, $34,000; 

‘Communicable disease activities’, $133,000; 

‘Sanitary engineering activities’, $181,000; 

‘Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services’, $33,000; 
** “Hospitals and medical care’, $724,000; 

‘“* ‘Foreign quarantine activities’, $59,000; 

‘Indian health activities’, $248,000; 

‘General research and services, National Institutes of Health’, $24,000; 
‘ ‘National Cancer Institute’, $137,000; 

** “Mental health activities’, $91,000; 

‘¢ ‘National Heart Institute’, $108,000; 

* ‘Dental health activities’, $66,000; 

‘¢ ‘Arthritis and metabolic disease activities’, $76,000; 

‘Allergy and infectious disease activities’, $96,000; 

‘Neurology and blindness activities’, $33,000; and 

‘Salaries and expenses’, $34,000.” 

The foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are needed to provide 
for the cost of military pay increases for commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service in fiscal year 1959 as authorized by Public Law 85-422, approved 
May 20, 1958. 


tai 


nn 
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Mr. Focarty. Mr. Harlow, we will be glad to hear your statement 
regarding the military pay increases. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Public Law 85-422, approved May 20, 1958, provides increased basic 
pay rates for members of the uniformed services, including the com- 
missioned corps of the Public Health Service. Since estimates for 
fiscal year 1959 were submitted to Congress prior to enactment of 
Public Law 85-422, no provision was made for the increased costs 
authorized therein. For all direct appropriations, the net increase 
amounts to $2,270,000. 

The attached table indicates, by appropriation, the number of 
officers involved and the additional funds required. The amounts 
were determined by applying the new basic pay rates to the number 
and grade distribution of commissioned officers included in the 1959 
budget. Approval of these proposed supplemental appropriations is 
respectfully requested. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Public Health Service—Additional appropriation requirements for 1959 under Public 
Law 85-422 


Number of | Additional 
















Appropriation title positions amount 
required 
Assistance to States, general gubddindnknisbanaendmaas 153 $156, 000 
Grants and special studies, Territory of Alaska. SibenkapeiadheeaaeeaaaneeN 15 10, 000 
Control of venereal diseases wpe aw ‘ Sealtie : 45 27, 000 
Control of tuberculosis - - - - ; aaée elias ated nandcaadeciese dobagioel 39 | 34, 000 
Communicable disease activities. : . 229 | 133, 000 
Sanitary engineering activities_- - ‘ | 300 181, 000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construc tion services - arpninusarae kewl 22 33, 000 
Hospitals and medical care. ; : ; ‘ si | 1, 128 724, 000 
Foreign quarantine activities..____- : : ni | 52 | 59, 000 
Indian health activities__ 343 | 248, 000 
General research and services, National Institutes of Health------- 33 24, 000 
National Cancer Institute - ic 165 137, 000 
Mental-health activities _ | 112 91, 000 
National Heart Institute --- % é | 147 108, 000 
Dental-health activities___- . sisting sandblasted | 66 66, 000 
Arthritis and metabolic disease activities- ~~ i Wickintetcedtion | 85 76, 000 
Allergy and infectious disease activities - Wis tases diet elena ataigcninaicn 90 96, 000 
Neurology and blindness activities---.-- : ciuvadanbnwea enivateinwaleal 39 | 33, 000 
Salaries and expenses RS ee SS pale tc aire ancien poe 32 34, 000 
Total...._- 1 3, 095 2, 270, 000 
| 








1 In addition, 174 positions are financed through the National Institutes of Health management fund by 
reimbursement from the accounts to which services are rendered. 


Mr. Fogarty. You are requesting $2,270,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that 1 percent of the appropriations involved? 

Mr. Hartow. That, Mr. Chairman, is pretty close to 12 percent 
of the amount to be spent for pay and allowances of commissioned 
officer out of all appropriations. 

Mr. Foaarry. As I understand it, it is less than 1 percent of the 
appropriations involved. Is that about right? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir; just about that. 

Mr. Focarry. This is because of the increase in military pay that 
Congress passed? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. That is the reason you are requesting this amount? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else your would like to add? 

Mr. Hartow. You might be interested, Mr. Chairman, in a table 
I have here which shows the old and the new rates of pay. 

Mr. Focarry. Put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Harutow. Other than that I will say we also have had a pay 
increase for civilian employees which will involve us in additional 
expenditure out of these 1959 appropriations. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you absorb that? 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


LETTER OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN L. McMILLAN or SoutH CAROLINA 


There is one other matter which Congressman McMillan of South 
Carolina called to my attention that I had hoped to take up in hear- 
ings with the Public Health Service before adjournment, but it doesn’t 
appear that we will have occasion to have before us the divisions that 
are concerned. However, I am going to place Mr. MecMillan’s letter 
in the record and will expect to discuss this matter with the appropriate 
people when you are back next winter with your budget for fiscal 
year 1960. 

(The correspondence referred to follows:) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1958. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FoGarty: I am enclosing a copy of a letter just received 
from the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which 
explains itself. 

The lower part of South Carolina where we have thousands of acres of swamp- 
land seems to have more mosquitoes than usual this year on account of continuous 
rain since the first of the year. I am wondering if your committee considers 
granting funds for purposes of assisting the States in eradicating mosquitoes in 
malaria-affected areas. 

I know that at one time we were sending millions of dollars to South America 
and some other countries for this purpose, and I am wondering if we could not 
secure funds under the same program. I would appreciate your having the clerk 
to your subcommittee check this section of the appropriations bill with a view 
of securing funds for this purpose in the next supplementary appropriation. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McMmuan, 
Member of Congress. 


Tue SecrReETARY OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 6, 1958. 
Hon. Joun L. McMItuan, 


House of Re prese nialives, 
Was hington, dD. c.. 

Dear Mr. McMitian: This is in reply to your letter of May 21, 1958, which 
enclosed a letter to you from Mr. 8. Wattie Guerry, of Kingstree, §. C., concerning 
a community mosquito problem. 

The provision of technical assistance to communities having mosquito problems 
such as Mr. Guerry describes usually falls within the jurisdiction of the State 
health department concerned. Therefore, as an initial step in dealing with the 
problem, it is suggested that Mr. Guerry contact the State health officer of South 
Carolina. 

The Public Health Service of this Department has vector-control consultants 
who are available to assist State and local health agencies at the request of the 
State health officer with problems requiring specialized services. In matters 
related to mosquito control such services may include comprehensive field surveys 
to locate and define breeding areas, mosquito identification, and recommendations 
regarding control techniques and program planning. This Department does not 
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have funds available for direct aid to States or communities for mosquito-control 
activities. 
Insofar as the mosquito problem affects servicemen, Mr. Guerry may want to 
discuss the situation with the local base commanders. 
Mr. Guerry’s letter is returned for your convenience in replying. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 26, 1958. 
Str. Exvizapetus Hospirau 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


LIST OF WITNESSES 
DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


DR. ADDISON M. DUVAL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
R. A. WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. No. 394 is placed in the hearings 
record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcommittee:) 


“Saint ELIzABETHS HosPITAL 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $32,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to meet the additional cost during 
fiscal year 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted April 6, 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Overholser, you have a small item here. 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

The Federal share of this is $32,000 and the balance of $130,000 
would come from the District of Columbia and other reimbursements. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have no control over this at all, do you? 

Dr. OverHo ser. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This amounts to $32,000? 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. We will place your pre- 
pared statement in the record. 

(The statement of Dr. Overholser follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SUPERINTENDENT OF St. ELIzABETHS HospiTAL ON 1959 SuPPLE- 
MENTAL FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, St. EvIzABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, wage-board hourly rate in- 
creases approved and granted on April 6, 1958, to employees serving in prevailing 
rate system positions will increase the annual operating costs of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital by an estimated $162,000 over the amounts provided for in the fiscal year 
1959 budget. 

A supplemental appropriation of $32,000 is requested for salaries and expenses 
to cover the Federal share of these increases. The remainder of the funds required 
($130,000) will be obtained from the District of Columbia and other agencies 
through reimbursements for patient care rendered. 

The hospital cannot absorb the cost of these increases without reducing the 
present standards of care and treatment of patients. 
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SocraL Security ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, LIMITATION ON 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE 

ROBERT M. BALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

JACK S. FUTTERMAN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

EDWARD J. O’BRIEN, BUDGET OFFICER 

CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

JOSEPH E. McELVAIN, CHAIRMAN, APPEALS COUNCIL 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. No. 394 is placed in the hear- 
ings record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcommittee:) 


“SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


“LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


“The amount authorized by the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriation Act, 1959, to be expended from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund for necessary expenses, is increased by $5,831,000: 
Provided, That persons may be temporarily appointed without regard to the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedures Act, as amended (5 U.S. C. 1001-1011), to serve 
as hearing examiners to hold hearings under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, but such temporary appointments shall terminate not later than December 
31, 1959.” 

The proposed increase in the limitation is primarily due to an estimated addi- 
tional 200,000 claims above the original budget estimate that must be processed 
in order to determine the entitlement of individuals to benefits under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program. Based on recent workload data, it is now 
estimated that a total of 2,480,500 claims applications will have to be processed 
during fiscal vear 1959. 

The number of hearings and appeals cases expected to be processed has also 
increased. The existing limitation provides funds for processing approximately 
16,000 hearings and appeals. Present estimates place this figure at 25,000. This 
is the result of an increase in the number of appeals cases received and the neces- 
sity for cutting down the backlog of cases by approximately one-half by the end 
of fiscal year 1959. 

Since the backlog of cases pending before the Appeals Council is a temporary 
situation which is expected to end by December 31, 1959, language is proposed 
providing for appointment of hearing examiners on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will take up the request for the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. You may proceed, Mr. Christgau. 

Mr. Curistcav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you in support of our 
request for additional funds for fiscal year 1959. 

The members of this committee have consistently made known their 
strong interest in our prompt processing of claims for retirement, 
survivor, and disability benefits. I am sure, therefore, that you will 
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be glad to know that with the help of the supplemental funds approved 
by you for fiscal year 1958, we have been able to make substantial 
progress in reducing the number of claims awaiting final action before 
payment. 

The $8,690,000 supplemental appropriation, together with the $130 
million regular appropriation for 1958, enabled us to cope with very 
much heavier workloads than we anticipated—in retirement and sur- 
vivor claims alone about 600,000 additional claims, about a 30 percent 
increase—and to reduce pending loads and the time claimants must 
wait for the Bureau to complete action. At the beginning of June 
1958 there were 1: ea disability claims in process ¢ -ompared to about 
240,000 on July 1, 1957. This reduction of over 100,000 disability 
claims during this om val year is a big step forward in the direction of 
achieving currency in processing. Notable progress has been made, 
too, in reducing the amber of retirement and survivor claims pend- 
ing. The much heavier than anticipated workloads received in fiscal 
vear 1958 and particularly the heavy increase which occurred starting 
January 1, 1958, gave rise to high pending loads. In the district 
ae es alone retirement and survivor claims which were pending 

‘ached a peak of 263,000 claims applications the week of February 6. 
At the beginning of June the number of claims in process in the district 
offices had been reduced to about 170,000—very close to the amount 
of claims that would be considered a normal in-process workload. 

When we appeared in support of the request for supplemental funds 
for fiscal vear 1958, it was questionable whether we would be able to 
handle all of the additional workload that the revised estimate indi- 

cated we would receive in fiscal year 1958. We testified that it would 

i likely that we would have to carry over into fiscal year 1959 about 
50,000 additional claims which we would not be able to handle in 1958. 
I am now happy to report we will carry over substantially less than 
50,000 excess claims and this notwithstanding the fact that we will 
receive about 100,000 more claims in 1958 than the supplemental 
request was based on. 

Generally, we will be reducing our backlogs until early fiscal year 
1959 when the volume of work on hand will again be about the level 
that has heretofore been considered normal. In addition, studies are 
in progress to find ways and means of processing claims even more 
quickly and some concrete action has already been taken as a result 
of them. Shortly, we will centralize the payment of disability benefits 
in Baltimore and this will help to speed up further the processing of 
disability claims. We expect that a continuing comprehensive study 
of the overall claims process will produce ideas that will enable addi- 
tional reductions in the time required to complete the processing of 
all claims. 

As you know, the economic recession was a major factor in our 
request for supplement: al funds in fiscal year 1958. When we appeared 
before you in February 1958 in support of our regular fiscal year 1959 
appropriation request, we discussed the possible effect of the current 
economic recession on that request. At that time we were not in a 
position to present a sound estimate of the increased volume of claims 
that would result from a continuation of the recession into fiscal year 
1959. 

Based on the assumption that an upturn in the economy will start 
in late summer of this year and that there will be a slow but steady 
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improvement during the remainder of fiscal year 1959, we estimate 
that we will receive a minimum of 200,000 more retirement and sur- 
vivor claims than were provided for in our regular 1959 appropriation 
request. If this assumption turns out to be optimistic, we will, of 
course, receive even more additional claims. However, it is important 
that we be able to make ready now for handling at least the 200,000 
additional claims. The supplemental funds we have requested for 
fiscal year 1959 will permit us to move now to recruit and train the 
additional personnel required to handle this higher claims and other 
work loads for which we are not budgeted in our regular appropriation 
request. 

We are requesting an additional $5.8 million for fiscal year 1959. 
The recession-related claims in fiscal year 1958 together with 200,000 
additional retirement and survivor claims now projected for fiscal year 
1959 will increase the estimated number of retirement and survivor 
beneficiaries on the rolls on June 30, 1959, from the 12.7 million in 
our regular appropriation request to 13.1 million. The additional 
funds the Bureau will require to process 200,000 more claims in fiscal 
year 1959 and to service a larger beneficiary roll account for $4.6 
million of the total $5.8 million in supplemental funds requested. The 
remaining $1.2 million is for handling more hearings in appeals cases 
by the referees of the Appeals Council. The improvements achieved 
in the status of disability operations—the reduction of the large pend- 
ing load and the speeding up of processing of disability cases—will 
have the effect of increasing very substantially the workload of the 
referees over that which was budgeted for in fiscal year 1959. 

At present 12,250 appeals cases are pending. At the current rate 
of disposal of cases this pending load amounts roughly to 10 months 
of work. The number pending plus the higher estimate of the appeals 
load in 1959 demands a very substantial and immediate stepup in the 
processing of appeals cases. If we are to handle the higher receipts 
and reduce the pending workload to even 5 months’ receipts by the 
end of the fiscal year 1959, approximately 25,000 cases must be heard 
and disposed of in 1959. This would necessitate an increase of 55 per- 

cent over the number of hearings budgeted for in our regular appro- 
priation request for 1959. We ‘would, of course, continue all-out ef- 
forts in fiscal year 1960 until the appeals load is down to normal levels. 

In effect, our peak load is shifting now from the Bureau to the 
Appeals Council and some of these disputed cases are being given 
further consideration. 

In conclusion, we would like to thank you for the many courtesies 
you have extended and for the great help you have given us and the 
program. We assure you that we will continue our efforts to measure 
up to the highest requirements of the demanding job of administering 
a program as important as is old-age and survivors insurance. 

Mr. Focarty. Your request is for $5,831,000. 

Mr. CuristGav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. That is in addition to $133,300,000 in the regular 
appropriation bill for 1959. 

Mr. CuristGav. Yes, sir. 
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ExemMPTION oF Heartinc Examiners From ADMINISTRATIVE Pro- 
CEDURE AcT 


Mr. Focarty. The controversial item in this request is something 
you have not touched en, hiring hearing examiners without regard to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. Curistcav. That comes directly under the Commissioner’s 
supervision. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. I have been very much concerned over our inabil- 
ity under present procedures to keep abreast of this tremendous load 
even though we have increased our permanent referees from 27 to 85. 

I think vou are familiar with our appeals procedure, but if a person 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the Bureau he may appeal. An 
appeal is necessary before they can take their case to court. They 
must exhaust their administrative remedy, through appeal, first. 

At the present time, from the time they file an appeal until the 
time the decision is rendered, requires around 9 months. Obviously 
this is an intolerable situation. 

It is due to the tremendous increase in the number of appeals, 
primarily in the area of disability. 

We have increased the permanent referees very substantially, from 
27 to 85. 

We just see no possibility of getting under this load through the 
normal proce ‘dures of getting referees from the re ‘gular registers. 

In the first place it takes us 6 to 8 months to train these people. 
This is a very complicated program, as you know. 

We are not asking that we be pe rmitted to appoint persons perma- 
nently outside of the Administrative Procedures Act. All we are 
asking is that persons with legal training, now thoroughly familiar 
with our program in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
be borrowed for a temporary period, because it looks as if by the end 
of fiscal 1960 we will need only 100 referees as compared with 135 for 
the next vear and a half. 

We think it would be bad business to invest tremendous amounts of 
time and not reduce this load promptly because of the necessity of 
taking on persons not familar with our program, and then at the end 
of 1960 release 35 of them. 

That is our problem. We estimate that for the fiscal vear 1959 we 
will enter the fiscal vear with 14,000 requests, and receive an § 1 additional 
18,000 new cases. 

We struggled with this in every possible way, and as you can see 
increasing our personnel from 27 to 85 has indicated our desire to work 
through the normal channels of the Administrative Procedures Act. 

All we are asking is this temporary relief so we can get over this 
hump because it is becoming a serious operating and public relations 
problem. 


OBJECTION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FoGartry. As you know a member of the American Bar 
Association appeared before our committee vesterday. Two state- 
ments have been filed in addition to the personal appearance. 
They were down-to-earth statements. There is no question about 
their opposition to this procedure for which you are asking authority. 


In the first place, it is legislation on an appropriation which is 
subject to a point of order. 
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I was wondering if you had cleared this with the proper legislative 
committee to see whether or not it meets with their approval? 

Mr. Curistcav. We can go back and discuss it with the Ways 
and Means Committee. So far as I know we have not officially 
discussed it with them. 

I think the reason for bringing it up in the supplemental is because 
of the urgency of the matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. We all agree it is urgent and something has to be 
done. It is, as you say, an intolerable situation to have people 
waiting 8 to 10 months for their appeal to be acted on. Those people 
who are appealing certainly are in need or they would not be going 
through all the bother of appealing. A way has to be worked out to 
accomplish this. 

I think they suggested that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion had a similar problem a few years ago and they worked it out 
within the framework of the law with the Civil Service Commission. 

Their major complaint was that it did not seem right for persons 
who are administering this law to merely move over into another office 
and sit as a judge and j jury. They would not be quite as independent 
as others who were employed in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

Mr. Scporrianp. If I might comment on that, Mr. Chairman: In 
the first place, all these decisions are subject to review by the Appeals 
Council, which Mr. McElvain heads, so they could get the same kind 
of independent review. 

Mr. FoGarry. How much more time does that take? 

Mr. Scnorr.tanpb. That is not a difficult or time-consuming opera- 
tion. 

The problem with the objection of the bar association is that they 
cannot offer any solution. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. Focarry. They offered, as a preferable alternative, the solution 
tried by the FCC. They had a big flood of applications for TV sta- 
tions a few years ago and they put on some examiners on a temporary 
basis. That was approved by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. ScHottrLaNnp. That was a temporary basis of getting trained 
persons. 

If we had people thoroughly trained in this we would be perfectly 
willing to make such appointments. 

However, to recruit lawyers on a temporary basis would be difficult. 
We don’t believe they would accept appointments on a temporary 
basis. 

Then to spend 6 months training them and not getting the benefit 
of sustained effort, it seems to us to be a terrific waste of funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let me read you a portion of what was said: 

That problem was met by the Federal Communications Commission obtaining 
authority, in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, to appoint section 11, 
Administrative Procedure Act, trial examiners for a te mporary period. 

That program worked quite well. The Civil Service Commission cooperated 
and they got good examiners and took care of the backlog reasonably well, and the 
Commission’s problems at the trial examiner level, at least, have not been criti- 
cized very much. I think that the Civil Service Commission has permitted 
agencies to resort to what we call selective certification. In other words, the 
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Federal Communications Commission would tell the Civil Service Commission, 
‘‘We have a person we would like to appoint as an Administrative Procedure Act. 
examiner. Will you examine him and determine his qualifications If you find 
him qualified to appoint on a register where he can be appointed, then we can 
appoint him by that process.”’ 

That is what was suggested yesterday by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in opposition to this procedure you are asking for. 

Mr. McExvarn. The Federal Communications Commission was 
able to find on their registers persons who had had experience in 
communications work, engineering work, or some other line, a person 
qualified basically to meet the hearing examiner qualifications and 
who had the additional experience for which Communications was 
looking. 

There is no one, or very few persons, on the registers who have had, 
in addition to meeting qualifications for hearing examiner, experience 
in the disability field. 

Mr. Denton. They pass on the disability question. Is there any- 
thing more they have to pass on? It is much easier to find lawyers 
to handle this work than Communications cases unless there is more 
to it than that. 

Mr. McEtvarn. When we think of the background of social security 
and the whole program, not only disability but the other features, 
also, of the social-security program, I point out there are few, if any, 
on the register who have had that training. 

Mr. Denon. It is not as complicated as the work of the Federal 
(‘Communications Commission. 

Mr. Scnoorrtanp. What vou say may be correct, but it does not 
help us if these lawyers are not on the register. 

Mr. Focarty. The F CC worked out some kind of program with the 
Civil Service C ‘commission. they both cooperated, and hearing ex- 
aminers were hired with a minimum of delay. They were temporarily 
appointed, and it worked out all right according to the representative 
of the American Bar Association yesterday. 

Mr. Wynxoor. We took this problem to the Civil Service Com- 
mission trying to get some administrative relief under their authority. 
We had . lengthy meeting there, and they informed us that they 
could not give us authority to make temporary appointments under 
the Administrative Procedures Act, and thought that the course we 
are now pursuing here today was the course best suited to take care of 
our particular problem. 

Mr. Focarry. During this same discussion yesterday, Mr. Laird 
said: 

The problem here is that no one likes to take these jobs when there are other 
agencies requesting examiners. They do not like to take the position on a 
temporary basis like this. 

Mr. Beevar. There is a problem, but to me that would be the lesser of the two 
evils of picking these people out of the agency behind the desk and saying, ‘‘For 
one vear and a half you can be a judge in the cases that you have been handling 
administratively.” 

These are cases where the agencies handling them have turned the citizens 
down and said, ‘You can have a fair hearing.’’ 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Focarty. You have a real problem, and we want to cooperate 
with you, Mr. Schottland, in attempting to arrive at a solution every- 
one can be reasonably satisfied with. 
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Mr. ScuortLanp. We appreciate your consideration of this, Mr. 
Chairman, and we will see what we can come up with. 

Mr. Focartry. Several Members of Congress have mentioned to me 
their concern with this problem. I have here a letter from Congress- 
man Fascell, which is typical of Members’ reactions and which I will 
place in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STarTEs, 
Housre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn E. Focarry, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee for Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Capitol. 

Dear Mr. CHatrMAn: I am advised the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will submit a supplemental request for funds for its departmental 
operations. 

In this connection, I respectfully call to your attention a situation which evi- 
dently exists not only in my district, but in many other areas around the country. 
It concerns the inordinate length of time an applicant under the social-security 
law must wait before obtaining appellate consideration and action on his claim. 
I am enclosing correspondence on this subject which developed as a result of my 
curiosity about and final inquiry into the reasons for such delay. The number 
of such files in my office has been steadily increasing. 

A disabled person applying for assistance under the social-security program 
certainly is not in any position to wait almost a year (refer to April 1958 letter 
from Miami office) before knowing whether or not he will receive any benefits. 
I am hopeful your committee, in considering the Department’s supplemental 
request, will question the Department about this deplorable situation and with 
your help, aid them in overcoming it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dante B. FAScELL, 
Member of Congress. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ACTING DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


(The following excerpt from H. Doc. 394 is placed in the hearings 
record in accordance with an earlier order of the subcommittee:) 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


“The limitation under this head in the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for transfer from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, is increased by $18,000.”’ 

The projected expansion in employment in the Social Security Administration 
to process an increased workload of claims and hearing and appeal work will 
entail an increase in the level of operations of the Office of Field Administration. 
This proposed transfer of an additional amount is to provide staff to carry out 
such necessary functions as payrolling, voucher examination, and certain per- 
sonnel and administrative services for the Social Security Adiinistration. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lund, we will be glad to hear your statement 
now. 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you 
are well aware a change in workload factors has forced OASI to 
request an increase in their 1959 estimate to permit employment of 
approximately 800 additional positions in district and appeals council 
offices. 

The Office of Field Administration through its business management 
staffs in the regions will be required to provide payroll, voucher 
examination, personnel, and certain other office management services 
for this staff. The present workload will not allow any absorption. 
Added responsibilities in all of these areas have in the past few years 
demanded increased productivity sacrificing in many cases efficiency. 

To process this increased workload for fiscal year 1959, we are 
requesting 6 clerical positions to maintain these necessary functions 
on a current basis, at a cost of $18,000 to be transferred from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

Mr. Focarry. An increase of $18,000, to be transferred from the 
OASI, trust fund is requested to handle the personnel, voucher review, 
and other work of this type for 800 additional employees who will be 
hired if the OASIT request we heard earlier is granted. 

The increase in workload is about 7 percent. The increase in OASI 
funds for which you are asking is less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. It looks as if you either have too much money now 
or will have to work people overtime to handle this additional work. 

Mr. Lunp. We actually have a situation where we are ahead of 
ratio schedules and we have been working these people very hard. 
The standard for personnel, for example, is 110. We are doing 147 
units. 

Instead of 250 units we are doing 290 units in the payroll unit. 

We feel that in 3 of our offices, because of the distribution of these 
OASI people, we could manage without additional assistance and we 
could get by with 6 people for the remaining offices to do this work. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think you will be asking these people to 
work overtime, then? 

Mr. Lunp. No. If the current schedules now projected are main- 
tained by OASI we will be able to manage with this. If they increase 
then we will have no flexibility. We are right up on a specific 
schedule. 

Mr. FoGarty. This is a good argument for the regional offices doing 
all this type of work for the field offices, like the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Lunp. We will look into that further, too, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Lund. 


27544—58 














THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, JR., PRESIDENT, INTERSTATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 

A. J. WEEMS, CHAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS COMMITTEE, 
INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Norwood and Mr. Weems will be our next 
witnesses. Who will present the conference’s statement? 

Mr. Norwoop. I am prepared to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Norwoop. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is William U. Norwood, Jr. I am director of the Florida 
State Employment Service of the Florida Industrial Commission, and 
am president of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies. My appearance here is in behalf of the administrators of 
the employment security program in all States. I appreciate this 
opportunity to speak to you regarding a supplemental appropriation 
for grants to the States for administration of the unemployment 
compensation and employment service programs in the fiscal year 1959. 

In the President’s 1959 budget, an amount of $329,300,000 originally 
was requested for these purposes. This amount, which included a 
$10 million contingency fund, was based on an assumption that insured 
unemployment would average about 2 million per week in 1959. 

On March 25 the House Committee on Appropriations reported 
on H. R. 11645, the Departments of Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare and related agencies appropriations bill, 1959. (H. Rept. 
No. 1565). The committee recommended a reduction from the 
original request for grants to the States of $24,300,000. The House 
accepted this recommendation and passed the bill, H. R. 11645, which 
appropriated $305 million including a $10 million contingency, for 
grants to the States. The amount allowed was based on insured 
unemployment of 2 million per week, which your committee, as in- 
dicated in its report, believed to be unrealistic. We regret that you 
were unable to obtain from the Department of Labor more current 
estimates of assumed unemployment in the fiscal year 1959. This 
might have precluded the necessity for a supplemental request. Be 
that as it may, I was dismayed and disappointed by the reduction of 
$24,300,000 from the original request. 

As president of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, I wrote the clerk of the Subcommittee of Labor-HEW 
Appropriations of the Senate Committee on Appropriations requesting 
an opportunity to be heard on the appropriation request. On May 
12 I appeared before the subcommittee and requested full restoration 
of the amount cut by the House. My position was then and is now 
that the entire $329,300,000 would be needed to finance adequate 
administration of the unemployment compensation and employment 
service programs in 1959 at the then assumed 2 million workload 
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level. In support of this position I made the following statement 
and I quote: 


The employment security program is one of service—dealing with people. 
We are not engaged in the mass production of manufactured units—with asso- 
ciated volume-cost connotations. Rather, we are conscientiously, and I honestly 
believe, successfully, operating a nationwide employment security system in an 
effective and efficient manner, while at the same time preserving the integrity of 
the program by guarding against improper payments of benefits. The effect of 
volume on our operations has been exaggerated, and perhaps misunderstood. I 
am convinced that the degree to which this will be a factor in 1959 is insignificant. 
I foresee little or no so-called absorption of costs in 1959 in employment 
security operations. 

Those are still my views, even though the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations has rec ommended the House figure of $305 million, 
ine aie a $10 million contingency, to handle a 2 million workload. 

The President now has requested a supplemental appropriation for 
grants to the States for administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service in the fiscal year 1959. This is based 
on a revised estimate of 2.9 million insured unemployment. 

It would, I believe, require a total fiscal 1959 appropriation of about 
$363,500,000 to finance fully adequate performance with a 2.9 million 
workload. That increased load now being assumed, any reduction 
below $363,500,000 will require shortcuts and poorer service in order 
to absorb the cut. 

The supplemental request, now pending before you, would increase 
the original fiscal 1959 request from $329.3 million to $339.9 
million. TThat’s an increase of only $10.6 million, or 3.2 percent. 
[ts purpose is to handle an increase of 45 percent in the unemployment 
compensation workloads. 

Those unrealistic figures suggest, on their face, that some overall 
fiscal policy considerations were injected into the appropriation re- 
quests, rather than the amount being based on workloads and program 
needs and objectives. 

We recognize, however, that this committee is starting with a lower 
base figure, namely $305 million for a 2 million workload. On that 
basis, the pending supplemental adds $34.9 million, which would be 
an increase of 11.44 percent in dollars to handle the increase of 45 
percent in unemployment compensation workload. We submit that 
those figures are still too far apart to be realistic. 

Currently the States are expending at an annual rate of about $335 
million and, as you gentlemen know, the insured unemployment 
level now is slightly under 2.8 million. I should like to point out that 
this means the States are already using more than the base amount 
recommended for 1959. 

Current expenditures still reflect a considerable degree of deferment 
or curtailment of important work. As one example, the overpayment 
and fraud investigation program has been seriously affected. 

The States have demonstrated their desire to operate economically, 
but they should not be expected to perform miracles at the expense 
of the people whom they serve; $34.9 million just won’t finance a 
0.9 million claims workload increase, in my judgment. 

It is my belief that workloads arising out of an increase of 900,000 
additional insured une mployment w ould cost some $34 million—not 
the $10,600,000 which is the President’s supplemental request. 
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I base my conclusions on the same logic and reasoning which I 
followed when the 2 million insured unemployment rate was under 
consideration. I said then, and I want to repeat now that the States 
genuinely need full-time allowances and units of cost in order to bring 
operations in 1959 to a level of performance which would be satisfactory 
to the Congress and the public whom we serve. 

Mr. Chairman, it was stated in the report of this committee that 
the impact of workload volume should cause a savings in unit costs. 
Recent State experience, which reflects some degree of absorption, 
was cited as evidence of this assumption. It is true in recent months 
that the States did make emergency and temporary adjustments 
which resulted in some artificially depressed time factors. But to a 
large degree these represented curtailments or deferments rather than 
so-called absorption. It is noted that current experience shows these 
to be much less than probably this committee believed to be the case 
when it was considering the original appropriation request. 

It is equally obvious that the full effect of our economic downturn 
was difficult to assess in its beginning stages. There was a significant 
lag in “staffing up.’’ This was due, first, to an understandable reluc- 
tance on the part of State administrators to hire additional personnel 
until the economic picture could be more completely judged; and 
second, to the seemingly unavoidable delays inherent in merit system 
recruitment and appointment. Then, too, the impact of spiralling 
claims loads was most unevenly distributed throughout the country, 
and physical space limitations, which are only now being effectively 
relieved, had to be reckoned with. In the pattern of the last few 
months there also has been a very substantial amount of uncom- 
pensated overtime, plus a deferment both of compensatory time off 
and the taking of annual leave. 

In part the slack was taken up by diversion of employment service 
staff in order to meet the impact of the claims workloads. While 
this is highlv undesirable, it is almost unavoidable in the short run. 

During fiscal vear 1959, we expect that these factors will have 


been overcome. The enforced speedup and corner-cutting will have 
been eliminated. The States will have staffed up for the job to be 
done. Space limitations will have been corrected. In the interest 


] 


of efficiency and equity, employees must be allowed to use accrued 
leave when due, and uncompensated overtime must be eliminated. 

The diversion of employment service staff, which occurred in fiscal 
1958, must be avoided in 1959 if we are to afford to applicants the 
type of placement service to which they are entitled. It is clear 
that particular effort will be needed in behalf of veterans, older 
workers, youth, and the physically handicapped under present labor 
market conditions. 

My purpose in bringing to your attention these facts, which cer- 
tainly are not new, is a very simple one. 

First, in my considered judgment, the total appropriation request 
of $339,900,000 is not adequate to finance grants to the States at an 
average eae insured unemployment level of 2,900,000—if, and 
this is a vital ‘if,’ quality of performance is to be maintained, the 
integrity of a unemployment compensation system fully safe- 
guarded, and maximum placement services made ‘available to all 
unemployed workers. 
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Second, since this committee really is considering a supplemental 
request amounting to $34,900,000, I am disturbed over the possibility 
that you gentlemen might conceivably conclude that some reduction 
could be ‘applied against this amount. That, I believe, would be 
disastrous. As I previously indicated, $363,500,000 would be needed 
in fiscal 1959 to handle the assumed workloads at full performance 
levels. The $339,900,000 therefore has a “built in” cut of $23,600,000 
which the States are going to have to ‘‘absorb,’”’ if you please. 

Third, the $10 million contingency fund recommended is definitely 
insufficient. Not only do we have the normal type of charges to this 
fund in prospect, but several States are amending their State laws to 
provide temporary State unemployment compensation benefits. 
This, of course, is an added contingency charge and will increase the 
cost of administering the program in those States. 

Since it is difficult to predict the actual level of insured unemploy- 
ment which will be experienced in fiscal year 1959, it might be best 
for the committee to provide the full $319,300,000 originally requested 
as a base appropriation and needed for a workload of 2 million, and 
to provide a contingency fund of $44 million which would be used 
only to the extent needed and justified by increased costs. This 
would assure the States of adequate funds to handle whatever work- 
load actually materialized. 

We urge you to consider that approach. As an alternative, in 
case you decide to tie the revised base total of $329.9 million to some 
new assumed workload volume, we suggest that it should not be 
expected to finance more than a 2.3 million workload, at most. 

This committee is well aware that the State employment security 
agencies are not strictly “outsiders,” in making this appearance. In 
truth and fact, we are the sole users of the funds we are seeking. It 
is only through congressional hearings such as this one today that we 
are afforded an opportunity to come face to face with people directly 
involved in determining the amount of money provided for the 
administration of State employment security programs. 

Therefore, we are particularly appreciative of the chance thus 
afforded us to appear here today, and we are hopeful that the point 
of view of the people actually engaged in administering the program 
will be carefully considered by your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statement but we shall be happy 
to try to answer any questions which members of the committee may 
have. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be heard, and if there are questions 
we will try our best to answer them. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much. That was a very good 
statement Mr. Norwood. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio, Chairman 


W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, New Jersey IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
DON MAGNUSON, Washington HAMER H. BUDGE, Idaho 


TuESDAY, JUNE 24, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT GF THE INTERIOR 
BurEAvu oF LanD MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
HAROLD R. HOCHMUTH, LANDS STAFF OFFICER 
MAX CAPLAN, MINERALS STAFF OFFICER 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised Differenc 


available estimate 


Program by activities: 


729, 400 $6, 030, 700 +$301, 


1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources $5, 300 
2. Management of grazing lands- -- 2, 413, 500 2, 428, 500 +15, 000 
3. Forestry -- ‘ 5, 154, 000 | 5, 154, 900 +-9(K) 
4. Cadastral surveys._- . 2, 032, 500 2, 033, 600 | +1, 100 
5. Soil and moisture conservation . _ 3, 717, 700 3, 737, 400 | +19, 700 
6. Fire suppression - - - easmicee as 400, 000 400, 000 |.......-- 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities : en othnniiadbiatogl 50, 000 ., =a 
8. Maintenance of access roads_........__- Sai = 250, 000 250, 000 dbeitanii 
9. Weed control avcien A i gscidis Gabegrialibanidite 1, 059, 000 1, 071, 000 | +12, 000 
10. General administration ___. ceencececonenacee| SOME]  S)aER UP |...---....-.- 
Total obligations. __.- pees . 22, 190, 000 22, 540, 000 +350, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) .._-.-- | 22,190,000 | 22,540,000 | +350, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification Presently Revised | Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_-......-- inchénegituanioke 2, 182 2, 214 +32 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_.............-- ae 528 531 | +3 
Average number of all employees. - ---- a a 2, 705 | 2,7 +35 
Number of employees at end of year____.-........--.------ sie 2 812 2, 844 | +32 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions...................-- ociecuaecstanecat eee $10, 752, 540 +$199, 700 
Positions other than per I eh conde id tha eee 1, 372, 800 | 1, 387, 440 | +14, 640 
CURIE DOE BE HINGE 5 b asinsncinic a iwenrseenvedaent sansa 651, 460 681, 920 +30, 460 
Total personal services.............-....-- nbeieie nice hacia _ 12, 577, 100 | 12,821,900 +244, 800 
Gh. TASC RAE SOEUR india ocean dalksnccdecces pb dh a aia eee "42, 577, 100 12, 821, 900 +244, 800 
02 Travel... ; tie theta ine dae ahiialise add 1, 194, 700 | 1, 203, 700 +9, 000 
03 7 ransport: ation of ihe iisiizi. Gs se eee 112, 100 155, 900 +43, 800 
04 Communication services............-.-- Div adiied kacpaleln 170, 400 172, 400 +2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. __ So hccddeendaleau Stead 163, 900 177, 900 +14, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _. piialcntecabcbebnecanicree 119, 000 125, 000 +6, 000 
07 Other contractual services sdhibsitdaditn canis aaa a aE 3, 961, 200 3. 963, 200 +2, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_ dscns adeke ciel 63, 300 | a ee 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 982, 000 1, 985, 000 +3, 000 
09 Equipment ; 733, 900 748, 900 +15, 000 
10 Lands and structures 390, 000 390, 000 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions 693, 350 703, 750 +10, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments 36, 800 36, 800 
Subtotal s 22, 197, 750 22, 547, 750 +350, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_. : 7, 750 | 7, 750 | 
Total obligations___- 2 ‘ : ; é. 22, 190, 000 22, 540, 000 +350, 000 


Average salaries and grades 


Actual Estimate, Revised 
1957 1958 estimate, 
1959 
General schedule grades } 
Average salary ae eo $5, 128 $5, 151 $5, 212 
Average grade io | GS8-7.2 GS-7.2 GS-7.2 
Average salary of ungraded positions $5, 149 $5, 208 $5, 208 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have re- 
ceived in House Document No. 394 eleven supplemental requests for 
fiscal year 1959 for consideration by the committee. 


SERVICES OF REPRESENTATIVE SIEMINSKI 


Mr. Siteminskt. Inasmuch as this will be my last appearance before 
this committee, | would like to take the time to express to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to my colleagues, the profound respect for the devotion 
that I have come to experience in seeing you operate with this com- 
mittee and our colleagues here, and on ‘the floor of the House. Our 
whole United States Budget is predicated, it seems to me, on helping 
to preserve and enhance the value of what this committee passes on, 
and that is the renewable resources of the United States—its lands, 
its forests, its streams, its minerals, and, in their recreation, in our 
national parks, the health of our people. You give America, to put it 
in the vernacular, its real cashbox. 

I have come to appreciate more and more the tremendous vigor of 
the United States in a manner new to me through you and the Interior 
Committee, and I wish you, Mr. Chairman, the very best, that your 
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health will remain good and that you will be reelected as often as you 
offer yourself to the people; and I know my colleagues join me in 
saying you have done a magnificent job for America. "T shall miss you 
all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Sieminski, and I wish you would 
still be with us next year. I know that goes for the committee. And 
I am grateful you came on the committee the day you did. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I am very sorry our 
colleague, Mr. Sieminski, will not be with us next year or the year 
after. Of course we may see him back again in a couple years. He 
has been a very valuable member of this committee anda valuable 
Member of Congress. I have enjoyed my associations with Mr. 
Sieminski. He is a gentleman of the highest order and I am sorry 
his duties here will cease. I hope it is temporary. 

We wish you, Mr. Sieminski, all the joys of living in this great 
America of ours. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. Your heart is as big, 
and open and kind as the be autiful State of Iowa, and its wonderful 
people. 

Mr. Bunge. In addition to the remarks of the chairman and the 
gentleman from Iowa, in which I heartily concur, concerning the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, I would like to express to him the apprecia- 
tion of those of us from the West for his interest in this committee 
and in that part of the United States, which is far removed from his 
home. We in the West very much appreciate the interest the gentle- 
man from New Jersey has shown in that part of the United States, and 
hope he comes back on this committee. 

Mr. Sremrnskt. Thank you, Mr. Budge. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent many summers in the West with my family and know the 
beautiful State of Idaho, and through the kindness of this committee 
and its chairman, I have been privileged to travel through our national 
parks and forests, and how anyone could fail to appreciate and admire 
the great interest and devotion of the chairman and members of this 
subcommittee to the vigor of America I do not know; I feel I have 
been highly honored to serve on the Interior Committee and to share in 
some of the things that this committee has done for the good of 
America. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I was with Mr. 
Sieminski in the West a few years ago and I was pleased to see what 
a great interest a man from the East was taking in the wide open 
spaces in the West. He and his good wife were traveling over the 
Western States to get firsthand knowledge of the things he was help- 
ing to appropriate money for for that great expanse of the West. 
I hope that his people will appreciate that he has not only been a 
district representative, Mr. Sieminski has been a United States Rep- 
resentative. Not only that, he is a great student of world affairs. 
He has in fact been a world representative, so to speak, for the good 
of America. And to lose a man like Mr. Sieminski from the Congress 
of the United States is a thing that makes our hearts ache. Some 
folk may say he is a politician, but you know you have to be a politician 
before you can be a statesman, and Mr. Sieminski has developed from 
a politician to a statesman and he has no regrets, I am sure, for the 
actions he has taken for the good of America in this committee and 
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other committees on which he has served, and on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Sieminski. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

Though one may read of Democrats and Republicans and contro- 
versies on the House floor, and though we may vote differently, each of 
us here in our hearts and in our minds builds America; we help it grow. 

When the shooting took place on the House floor, Mr. Jensen was 
shot and hurt. I happened to jot down what I saw; it was printed in 
the Congressional Record, and in the U.S. News and World Report. 
In that eyewitness account, I wrote of Mr. Jensen. I came very 
close to Mr. Jensen and his people. I would like to express my 
appreciation also, to Mr. Culp and Mr. Wilhelm. As a Representa- 
tive, I am deeply indebted to the expert administrative assistance that 
each gives us as Members of Congress on this committee. They who 
stay on year after year do much to give our Government its sense of 
permanence and stability. Thank you Mr. Culp and Mr. Wilhelm. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. We have the Bureau of Land Management with us 
this morning. Mr. Beirne, do you have a statement? 

Director Woozley had expected to be here this morning to present 
a statement, but he was called out of town. I have his statement, 
which I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Bureau OF LAND MANAGEMENT, STATEMENT OF Epwarpv Wooz Lefty, Director, 
BEFORE THE House APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION, 1959 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to explain our 
1959 supplemental estimate to provide an additional amount of $350, 000. Of 
this amount $270,000 is necessary to enable the Bureau to process a tremendous 
increase in applications for oil and gas leases resulting from the discovery of oil 
in the Kenai Peninsula and the opening of other areas previously included in a 
withdrawal order. 

The balance of $80,000 is for increased pay costs granted professional engineers 
by Civil Service Commission Cireular No. 793, primarily mining engineers. 

Provision for enlargement of the Alaska land offices was not made in the 
regular 1959 estimates as the effect of the restoration w as not known. The 
fact that such provision was not made was stated on page 2 of the justification 
submitted to the Congress in connection with our request for funds for 1959. 

At the end of April, this year, there were over 11,800 cases awaiting action 
in the Alaska land offices. Failure to keep current with filings for leases results 
in loss of revenue to the Territory and the Federal Government. In an effort 
to reduce this backlog, employees have been detailed temporarily from other 
Bureau activities in the Territory and from land offices in continental United 
States. This temporary arrangement cannot be continued indefinitely without 
detriment to other Bureau programs. 

The modification of Public Land Order No. 82, which was approved by tie 
Secretary on April 22, 1958, will release 16,000 acres for competitive oil and gas 
leasing and eventually an additional 20 million acres for noncompetitive leasing. 
There is also the possibility of the release of an additional 5 million acres under 
arrangements with the Fish and Wildlife Service. It is anticipated that approx- 
imately 9,000 additional applications for leases will be filed as a result of this 
modification. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the increasing backlog of 
unclosed cases is not confined to Alaska. The population growth and accelerated 
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development of the Western States has created an increasing demand for mineral 
leases and acquisition of small tracts for residential and recreational purposes. 
These factors have contributed substantially to the increase in the total number 


of unclosed cases in continental United States which numbered almost 74,000 
at April 30. 

There has been a total increase of over 11,000 cases pending in the Bureau since 
July 31, 1957, an average of almost 1,300 cases per month. In spite of the in- 
creased efficiency of our lands and minerals staff and a considerable amount of 
overtime work in the land offices, we are unable to cope with the demand. 

It is estimated that receipts from the applicants expected in Alaska alone will 
approximate $10 million annually when these lands begin producing. Under 
existing law $9 million of these receipts would be distributed to the Territory and 
$1 million to the United States Treasury. There also must be considered receipts 
of several millions from lease applications pending in the continental United 
States. 


INCREASE IN ALASKA OIL AND GAS LEASING APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Berrne. When we appeared before this committee in support 
of our regular appropriation for 1959, we stated in our justification 
that it was anticipated that Public Land Order No. 82 would be 
revised so as to make available some 20 million acres in Alaska for 
oil and gas leasing. We did not know at that time when the order 
would be issued and what the impact would be in 1959. The order 
was signed by the Secretary on April 22, but the order implementing 
the leasing has not yet been issued due to the request of the Senate 
committee which was considering H. R. 8054. It passed the Senate 
yesterday with amendments and we do not know whether the House 
will accept the amendments or the bill will go to conference. Upon 
acceptance of the provisions by both Houses, an order will be issued 
making those lands available for oil and gas leasing. It is anticipated 
the bill will be passed shortly and that the first order releasing the 
lands for leasing will be issued shortly thereafter. 

To enable the Bureau to process the tremendous increase in appli- 
cations for oil and gas leases resulting from the discovery of oil in 
the Kenai Peninsula, we are requesting $270,000. 


SUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert in the record the supplemental request for 
$350,000 on page 19 of House Document 394, and the justification. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


“BureEAuU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
‘MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


’ 
“For an additional amount for ‘Management of lands and resources’, $350,000.’ 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for strengthening the 
land offices in Alaska. An accelerated demand for oil and gas leases occurred 
as a result of the discovery of oil on the Kenai Peninsula, and a continuing high 
demand is anticipated in view of the opening of additional acres to mineral 
leasing and mining location. In addition, funds are required to cover the cost 
of increases in salaries for certain engineers and scientists approved by the Civil 
Service Commission, effective December 29, 1957. 
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(H. Doc. 394) 


Management of lands and resources 


B 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1958 ete. an irae $350, 000 
Appropriation to date_ eee ee rae ee ML 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 


Re pe eam oe 2, 705 
Number involved this estimate s S 5 


Saxenietabena 35 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The estimate includes $270,000 to provide additional facilities for mineral 
leasing activities in Alaska. 

The tremendous increase in applications for oil and gas leases in Alaska, resulting 
from an oil strike on the Kenai Peninsula in July 1957, requires additional funds 
for the operation of the land offices at Anchorage and Fairbanks. The present 
staffing cannot handle the increased workload and some 11,300 cases are unclosed 
as of February 28, 1958. Delay in issuing leases deprives the Territory and the 
United States Treasury of revenues which, it is estimated, will approximate $10 
million annually when these lands are producing. 

In addition the proposed modification of Public Land Order No. 82 will release 
20 million acres for noncompetitive and 16,000 acres. for competitive leasing. 
This will add substantially to the number of lease applications requiring process- 
ing. 

Included also is $80,000 for additional.pay costs required to be paid under 
Civil Service Commission Circular 793, Supplement 33. 


Justification | 


Appropriation | Presently | Revised Difference 
| available estimate 
scintillation el ain ed SE SS ie ie 3 ‘an uaethdiplet ciatdednthlat tiie 
| 
Management of lands and resources_.............-....--------| $22, 190,000 $22, 540, 000 +$350, 000 


ACTIVITY AND SUBACTIVITY 


Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources: 
(a) Adjudication of applications 


3, 547, 200 | +-270, 000 


w 


277, 200 





(6) Field examination and classification. 1, 752, 200 1, 783, 500 | +31, 300 
c) Records improvement--_-- 700, 000 700, 000 

Total 5, 729, 400 6, 030, 700 | +301, 300 

\djudication of applications ish ceed aan 270, 000 


This supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $270,000 is 
required to enable the Bureau to record, process, and issue leases resulting from 
tremendous increase of applications for oil and gas leases in Alaska. When the 
1959 budget was prepared the impact of the accelerated demand for oil and gas 
leases was not anticipated. However, the number of applications for leases now 
on file and the anticipated additional filings make it necessary to request supple- 
mental funds for our Alaska operations in fiscal year 1959. 

This unprecedented surge in new oil and gas filings which has occurred at the 
Fairbanks and Anchorage offices is the direct result of the discovery of oil on the 
Kenai Peninsula in July 1957. In the first 4 months following the discovery, 
oil and gas lease filings numbered 5,900. Receipts from filing fees and advance 
rentals in this same period were $3,987,000. 

In an effort to reduce the rapidly mounting backlog of cases all available em- 
ployees have been detailed temporarily from other activities in Alaska to the land 
offices at Anchorage and Fairbanks. With the assistance of some experienced 
personnel detailed from land offices in the continental United States, this 
enlarged staff has issued over 6,000 oil and gas leases since January 1. However, 
this arrangement cannot continue without serious disruption to the Bureau’s 
other programs in the Territory. 

As of April 30, there were 11,836 cases awaiting action in the Alaska land 
offices. In other areas of the Bureau, we are confronted similarly with a rising 
number of unclosed land and mineral cases which precludes the transfer of per- 
manent personnel to Alaska. At the Santa Fe, N. Mex. office the backlog of 
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-ases on April 30 was about 8,000, at the Los Angeles office over 27,000 and at the 
Reno, Nev. office over 11,000. 

In addition to the intensified interest caused by the oil strike on the Kenai 
Peninsula, modification of Public Land Order No. 82, approved by the Secretary 
en April 22, 1958, will release approximately 16,000 acres for competitive oil and 
gas leasing and 20 million acres for noncompetitive leasing. An additional 
5 million acres may be made available through arrangements with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The Bureau anticipates that this will result in at least 9,000 
additional applications, which combined with the present backlog, poses an 
insurmountable workload without additional personnel. The fact that provision 
for this purpose was not provided in our regular request for funds for fiscal year 
1959 was clearly stated in the justifications submitted to the Congress. 

Another consideration which emphasized the need of processing these cases 
promptly is the production of revenue to the Territory and the United States 
Treasury. Under the law, 90 percent of the receipts from mineral sources in 
Alaska are paid to the Territory. The caseload indicated above will have an 
approximate value of $10,725,000 in filing fees and in advance rentals of which 
over $1 million will be returned to the United States Treasury and over $9 million 
will be of immeasurable assistance to the economy of the Territory. Similarly, 
the States are deprived of 37!4 percent of the receipts from mineral leasing within 
their boundaries on those cases on which lease applications are pending. 

The discovery of oil on the Kenai Peninsula and the release of the lands under 
revised Public Land Order No. 82 will have a tremendous economic impact on the 
Territory of Alaska. Major oil companies already have spent upward of $15 
million in exploration work in potential oil-producing areas. In addition, to 
further expenditures of even greater amounts in exploration, there will be the 
stabilization of yearlong employment through the erection and staffing of re- 
fineries, pipelines, distribution agents, ete. It is estimated that, when these 
refineries have been established, a sizable saving of one-third of the present cost 
may be made by the military in its.requirements for petroleum products. 

The economie development of Alaska will be further enhanced by making avail- 
able to prospective industry a stable source of petroleum products at a price they 
can afford to pay and at the same time will go far to reducing the present high 
costs of these products to the general public. The receipts paid to the Territory 
will be available for improvement of Territorial services, such as roads, schools, etc. 

The funds requested will provide 32 additional employees in the land offices in 
the following categories: 


Adjudicators oe . been Saab aed ats Bias 3 
Land law examiners Doct ten tues oc ie eee ee ee eee 12 
Draftsmen avesieeedaeNe pea a ae ter 3 
Clerks and stenographers sea ss Seder astaoits ss 14 
Increased pay under j Service Circular 798, Supple ment 338, dated December dy, 


1957 


Salary increases granted to professional engineers and certain scientists by Civil 
Service Commission Departmental Circular No. 793, Supplement No. 33, under 
section 803 (a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, will result in addi- 
tional costs of $80,000 to the Bureau of Land Management for fiscal year 1959. 
These additional costs cannot be absorbed by the Bureau without detriment to 
its essential operating programs. 

In lands and minerals, it would be necessary to curtail the travel of field exam- 
iners and hearings officers, thus delaying final settlement of lands and minerals 
applications. In grazing administration, fieldwork in connection with range 
surveys and dependent property studies would be curtailed. Under soil and 
moisture conservation and weed-control programs, it would be necessary to delay 
the amending of contracts for reseeding and other land treatments. 

Distribution of the amount to activities is as follows: 





Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources __- ' .. $31, 300 
Management of grazing lands ; ‘ bcs oie 15, 000 
Forestry __-_- eee pia 900 
Cadastral surveys : 1, 100 
Soil and moisture conservation mn sia io dinewatte WEES 
Weed control ” - 12, 000 





Total____- ; 5 thw aia alle fale wb wm w bbt bc wate dttinn ook 80, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. $270,000 is for operation of the land offices in Alaska 
at Anchorage and Fairbanks? 


Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN BACKLOG OF LEASE APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How does the present backlog of lease applications in 
Alaska compare with a year ago? 

Mr. Berrne. At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 4,655 
cases on hand, and at the end of May there were 12,017 on hand, an 
increase of 7,362 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a tremendous jump. 

Mr. Berrne. It is, and it is important that these be processed 
because of the impact on the economy of Alaska. The Territory 
receives 90 percent of the receipts from mineral leases, and those 
receipts we anticipate will continue to the State when and if the 
statehood bill is passed. I might say no amount is included in this 
request in anticipation of implementing the statehood bill if it is 
passed. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED FROM OTHER FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Kirwan. What steps have been taken to transfer personnel 
from other field offices and how many employees are currently on 
duty in Alaska? 

Mr. Berrne. During the current fiscal year we aided Alaska by 
transferring some $47, 000 in cash from the programs in the continental 
United States plus detailing some employees. The other activities in 
Alaska contributed approximately $53,000 in services, or a total 
increase this year of $100,000 over the initial base. In the Anchorage 
land office alone there were some 4,200 man-hours of service put in on 
the oil and gas work by other activities. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ALLOWED IN 1959 BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. The conferees recently allowed an increase of $115,000 
over the budget for the leasing and disposal of lands. Why cannot 
this, or some part of it, be used for the purposes for which you are now 
requesting additional funds? 

Mr. Berrne. The recent increase was applied to prepare the records 
of the State of Montana by a contract to be issued in the next fiscal 
year. 

TERMS OF OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. Krrwan. Under what terms are oil and gas leases granted? 

Mr. Berrne. At present the noncompetitive leasing requires a 
payment of 25 cents in Alaska for the first year, the second and third 
years are free, and 25 cents for the fourth and fifth years. 

Mr. JENSEN. 25 cents per acre? 

Mr. Beirne. 25 cents per acre; yes. At the request of the Senate 
committee, action was deferred and one of the amendments acce pted 
by the committee was that the payments be the same as in the United 
States, which is 50 cents for the first year. However, it also provided 
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that leases filed prior to May 3 would be issued at the rate then in 
existence. 

Mr. Kirwan. That amendment will make it 50 cents per acre in 
Alaska, the same as in this country? 

Mr. Berrne. That has passed the Senate and is before the House 
for acceptance or conference. 


REVENUES FROM LEASES 


Mr. Kirwan. On what basis are the revenues from leases distrib- 
uted to the Territory and the United States Treasury? 

Mr. Berrne. Are you speaking of Alaska? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Berrne. 90 percent is paid to the Territory of Alaska and 10 
percent to miscellaneous receipts. 


SALARY INCREASES TO PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $80,000 is requested for salary increases granted to 
professional engineers and scientists. How many employees received 
these increases and is there any way you can absorb this small increase? 

Mr. Berrne. That involved 120 employees. When the request 
for this $80,000 was processed it was prior to action by the Senate 
and the conferees, and we can absorb part of that at this time. We 
could not otherwise. 


PARTIAL ABSORPTION VOLUNTEERED 


Mr. Kirwan. I do not see why you cannot absorb that. 

Mr. Berrne. We can absorb $33,700 and we feel we should receive 
$46,300. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put that in the record. 

(The information follows:) 


Analysis by activities of $80,000 requested for increased salary costs for engineers 








Required | To be ab- 
| sorbed 
I IIE 4 oon cn ncocvancdcecsncescctsesadeccsnsnndnenmstucasasasede ee tee 
Grazing administration... --_---- seem iqhithingnahagnin chin beim BOE Ls tees 
FOTO hs wclbeda<n <no-sncen- stab és cdduand dobdhnbas nxdlinw aakieeaiegee dates eedinweeeual $900 
SIND aS Ss cant nngdecctnceanbnanachakaehnk $i hedpotnahinn amici | alain said 1, 100 
EE ING ton ccd mtn nensbechandnwn nceenahcekatim Jcnmanuhaninntedawkpinatebtinnecion 19, 700 
WU OUI occu noses onaccnncsenesceensanacvaaeesewisundaiuudgonaccasl | TION 12, 000 
Total. ccqunadeiane 46, 300 | 33, 700 
| 





Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Sieminski. 
Mr. SreminskI. No questions. 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ON FILE 


Mr. JensEN. How many of these applications did you say were on 
file now? 

Mr. Berrne. At the end of May there were 12,017. 

Mr. JeEnsEN. Comprising how many acres? 
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Mr. Berrne. I do not believe I can give the exact acreage on that. 
Mr. Caplan, our minerals staff officer, informs me about 18 million 
acres are involved in this. 

Mr. JENSEN. 18 million acres at 25 cents an acre, that would be 
$4,500,000. The Territory gets 90 percent of that? 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And 10 percent goes into our Treasury? 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 


DISCOVERY OF OIL IN ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN. Just what is the situation up there so far as the dis- 
covery of oil is concerned? Is it promising? 

Mr. Betrne. I might ask Mr. Caplan, our minerals staff officer, to 
discuss the technical situation up there. 

Mr. Capitan. Congressman, the discovery well was brought in on 
July 23, 1957, and our information is that it is a 900-barrel discovery 
well and that it is a very promising discovery. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just where was that? 

Mr. Capitan. On the Kenai Peninsula. 

Mr. Jensen. I know it is on the Kenai Peninsula, but the Kenai 
Peninsula covers a big territory. Just where was it? 

Mr. Capuan. It is approximately 150 miles southwest of Anchorage. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is getting down pretty close to Homer? 

Mr. Cap an. In that general vicinity; and there are several other 
wells drilling at the present time. 

Mr. JENSEN. You say there are several other wells drilling at the 
present time? 

Mr. Capuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. In that area? 

Mr. Cap.an. In that area. There was another well drilled within 
2 miles of the discovery well, but I do not know the result of it. There 
is a third well being drilled on Deep Creek which is now down in excess 
of 13,000 feet, and whatever results have been determined from it 
have not yet been announced so far as I know. 

Mr. Jensen. Are any wells being drilled any other places in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Capuan. Yes, there are several other wells being drilled in the 
Territory. 

Mr. Jensen.’ Where? 

Mr. Capian. My information is that there is one on Icy Bay and 
at Wide Bay, which is just off Kodiak Island. 

Mr. JenseN. Thank you. 


AMOUNT OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST TO BE ABSORBED 


Mr. Beirne, you said you could absorb how much money? 

Mr. Berrne. $33,700 covering activities in which increases were: 
granted during the conference. 

Mr. JENSEN. So your request can be reduced by $33,700. 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 

Mr. JensEN. That is all. 
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LEASING FEES 


Mr. Krrwan. Let me ask a question there, if I may, before turning 
the questioning over to Mr. Budge. 

I cannot understand why you say there are just several wells being 
drilled. You know of several others being drilled up there? 

Mr. Capuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here they are going to lease 20 million acres for 25 
cents for the first year and the se scond and third years are free, so for 
25 cents an acre they are getting a lease for 3 years. 

Mr. Carian. Congressman, there is a statute which provides—— 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand, but I do not understand why we are 
going to make a present to them. 

Mr. Capitan. The amendment to H. R. 8054 provides that the first 
year’s rental shall be the same as in the United States, which would 
bring it up to 50 cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they are certainly getting a present if they are 
going to have this land for 3 years if there is anything around there. 

Mr. Capitan. The same thing is true of public domain in this 
country. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. We allow them to come in the 
public domain for 25 cents an acre for 3 years in Alaska, or 50 cents 
an acre here for 3 years. 

Mr. Capitan. These are wildcat lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they were going to develop the lands I would say 
fine, but we give them a lease, and all they have to pay is 25 cents 
an acre for 3 years. 

Mr. Bunce. How long has this 25 cents per acre fee existed? 

Mr. Capitan. The 25-cents-per-acre minimum has been in effect 
since the passage of the Mineral Leasing Act in 1920. 

Mr. Bupcr. Has the De ‘_partment made any recommendation that 
the fee be raised? 

Mr. Capitan. The Department has made a favorable report on the 
recommendation in the Senate report on H. R. 8054, which would set 
the Alaska rental at the same rental as in the United States, which is 
50 cents per acre for the first year. 

Mr. Bunce. But the Department did not initiate that, did it? 

Mr. Carian. That was as a result of the Senate subcommittee’s 
action. 

Mr. Buper. It seems amazing to me that Federal employees come 
up here periodically and want their salaries increased commensurate 
with inflation, which is as it should be, but at the same time you 
should explore bringing these fees and rentals up to date. From 1920 
to 1958, instead of 25 cents per acre I would think the inflation of the 
dollar would bring it up to at least 75 cents per acre. 

I wish the Bureau of Land Management would go through all these 
fees and recommend where they should be in view of the cheapening 
of the dollar. 

(Nore.—Subsequent to the hearings, H. R. 8054 was enacted into 
law on July 3, 1958 (Public Law 85-505). Among its provisions is the 
requirement that the rentals on noncompetitive oil and gas leases in 
Alaska will be the same as in the United States.) 
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SUMMARY OF 1959 APPROPRIATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


Mr. Chairman, I realize the witnesses here would not be in a posi- 
tion to furnish the information I would like to have from the Depart- 
ment, but I would like, with the chairman’s permission, to have a 
statement inserted at this point in the record by the Department 
giving the total dollars in their original budget as submitted for fiscal 
1959, the total of any prior supplementals, the total of the increases 
by congressional action on the budget, primarily by the other body, 
and then add in the total requested in this supplemental. 

In addition to that I would like a breakdown of the number of 
employees in the Department of the Interior by years for the past 
10 years, and a breakdown of the total salary and retirement pay- 
ments of the Department of the Interior by years for the past 10 
years. 

I ask for that because I am just curious to know just how fast we 
are increasing or decreasing, as the case may be, in the operations of 
the Department, and then a little later I would like to go into some 
of these fees and see if we cannot offset some of the increases in some 
of these costs by increases in fees. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The information follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Summary of budget estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1959, as of June 25, 1958 
(other than reclamation and power marketing agencies) 











| Budget esti- Congres- Pending in 
Bureau or office | mate, fiscal sional H. Doe. Total 
year 1959 | action | 304 | 

Departmental offices. _..............-.--.-.-.--| $4,510,000 | +$3, 102, 000 | $530, 000 | $8, 142, 000 
Office of Saline Water........-- deat 825,000 |............_. 530,000} 1, 355, 000 
Office of Oil and Gas___...........-----.--- | 550, 000 TR ONDE onic cccienes 525, 000 
ee ee | 2, 873, 000 <a FE, GF bodcansnmnuions } 2, 800, 000 
Office of Minerals Mobilization ___._...__-- SO tS. te 262, 000 
Acquisition of Strategic Minerals.._......-- tan caslbeganied ee a OR ne 3, 200, 000 
Bureau of Land Management_-_............-.-- | 25,375,000 | +1, 500, 000 | 350, 000 27, 225, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.......................| 99,369,000 | +14, 770,000 | 4, 000, 000 118, 139, 000 
I CN 5 sais wi chpectiees hai aiskdistnatdan tin 36, 750, 000 +165, 000 3, 983, 000 40, 898, 000 
PN 2 a ee ee 25, 334, 000 +1, 719, 000 14, 180, 000 41, 233, 000 
National Park Service_.......-.- i heat cistoaglail 62, 362,000 | +7, 775,000 11, 288, 000 81, 425, 000 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife........ 13, 680,100 | +2, 579, 350 | 325, 625 | 16, 585, 075 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries............-..- GO etcncccsanncecl 425, 625 6, 966, 625 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife_| td) Bees 307, 800 
CRIS OE TT NR aos So ons bi tintenninca | 10,815,000 | +1, 300,000 |...........- --| 12, 115, 000 
Gee Gt nis oS ccs aneeondunneukan | eh IE Heat cotiev cis donateeaiach Rincadetg nian 2, 500, 000 
COOOMIMINION-CF FING AIG. .00.0ciccsoncnncccasés dd lideamncnaamael 35, 000 
Virgin Islands Corporation....................- TRE Cac ccptininnieen a ee | 130, 000 
TOU | « cdidincimarnbadiacstaddseebaees 287, 708, 900 | +32, 910,350 | 35, 082, 250 355, 701, 500 
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Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. We were glad to have you 
with us. 
Mr. Berrne. Thank you. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1958. 
Bureau oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ARTHUR O. ALLEN, ACTING ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
ROBERT J. TRIER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF ROADS 
J. LEONARD NORWOOD, BUDGET OFFICER 


Roap CoNsTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CoNnTRACT AUTHOR- 
IZATION) 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 








| Presently. | Revised | Difference 
| available | estimate | 
ieee - es bail 
re | | | 
Unfunded balance at beginning of year- at ee noseeee=nee| $14, 685,071 | $14, 685, 071 |. Rlcehet ei he 
Unfunded balanee at end of year_..................--...-.....| —6, 685,071 2, 685, 071 | +4, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization-._-_--- 8, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 ai +4, 000, 000 


ais = A ic i iti ta aN ES 3 RO SEES a 


Mr. Kirwan. We have Mr. Allen with us this morning in con- 
nection with a request of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. The 
supplemental estimate of $4 million for liquidation of contract au- 
thority will provide funds to meet cash requirements of our accelerated 
roads construction program. This need for $4 million for liquidation 
of contract obligations results from actions taken subsequent to the 
submission of our 1959 budget estimates. Early in March a budgetary 
reserve of $1,122,000 in contract authority was made immediately 
available for obligation, and in addition, $2 million of our 1959 contract 
authorization was advanced to fiscal year 1958. Later a language 
provision in our estimate which would have rescinded $3,622,000 of 
contract authority under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was 
eliminated from the Interior Department Appropriation Act. 

All of these factors enabled us to greatly accelerate our 1958 program 
and increased the need for cash to liquidate outstanding obligations 
during fiscal year 1959. The latest reports from our operating areas 
in the field indicate that cash balances on hand and in the 1959 
ee Act are not sufficient to cover contractors’ earnings 
through 1959, and it is for this purpose that we are requesting the 
supplemental appropriation of $4 million. ‘This will make available 
a total appropriation of $12 million for fiscal year 1959, the same 
amount as appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

We shall be pleased to answer any further questions you may have 
on this request. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. AuLen. That is right. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item on page 19 of House Docu- 
ment 394 and the justification in the record. 
(The material follows:) 


‘““‘BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


““ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 


“For an additional amount for ‘Road construction and maintenance (liquida- 
tion of contract authorization)’, $4,000,000, to remain available until expended.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is required to liquidate contracts 
entered into pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
1956, for roads and trails on Indian reservations. The amount requested will be 
needed under the recent acceleration of the Indian roads and trails program. 


Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization), Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, 1959 


Request, to remain available until expended____- ~ecmanuncnas OS O00, O00 
Appropriation to date wn ; _.. $8, 000, 000 
Employment: 
Average number., current appropriation ____ -_- spel ie ak te ceraiied dees a Oo 852 
Number involved this estimate__-_- sean e at smn Oe 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is required to liquidate contracts 
entered into pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, 1956, for roads and trails on Indian reservations. The amount requested 
will be needed under the recent acceleration of the Indian roads and trails program. 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is a need for an additional amount of $4 million for liquidation of road 
construction and maintenance .contract authorization obligations. This need 
results from the following actions taken subsequent to the submission of the 1959 
budget estimate: 

(1) The Interior Department Appropriation Act eliminated the language 
provision which would have rescinded $3,622,000 of the contract authority 
available under the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 1956. 

(2) A budgetary reserve for 1958 of $1,122,000 of contract authority was made 
immediately available for obligation during the latter part of the 1958 fiscal year. 

(3) Under authority of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 1956, there was advanced 
to fiscal year 1958 $2,000,000 of contract authority previously programed for 
fiscal year 1959. 

As a result of the above actions, it will be necessary in order to meet the cash 
requirements of the accelerated construction program that an additional $4 million 
be appropriated for fiscal year 1959 for liquidation of contract authorization. 
This will make available a total appropriation of $12 million for fiscal year 1959, 
the same amount as appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 


Roap ConstrucTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The road construction program has recently been 
accelerated. What is the extent of this speedup and what major 
projects are involved? 

Mr. Auten. We have Mr. Trier with us today, the Chief of the 
Roads Branch, and he will answer the question for you. 
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CONTRACT AUTHORITY ADVANCED FROM 1959 


Mr. Trier. The acceleration of the program in this fiscal year was 
in the amount of $2 million which was advanced from 1959 fiscal year. 
The funds are allocated to area offices throughout the United States, 
mostly in the Western States. The largest amounts are being spent 
in the Southwest, in Arizona and New Mexico, where we have the 
Navaho and Hopi Indians; and in the Dakotas, where we have a 
large population of Sioux Indians. The Pacific Northwest is also one 
of the principal areas. Other areas receive lesser amounts. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRACT AWARDED 


Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record the additional con- 
tracts awarded to date under the speedup, showing the amount and 
date of the award. 

Mr. Trier. We have such a list which we will present. 

(The information follows:) 


Projects under contract due to $2,000,000 advance of 1959 contract authorization to 
1958 Feces t year program 





Bid ap- 
Project Reservation proved | Amount 
for con- 
| tract 

os Apeche to U. 8; @.0.66665.-5582 Ore ANG. 0nd sl ace cne ...-| May 13 $378, 590 

ayenta North eS en RE a OE eae _ 
Laguna Creek Bridge. HEE SANS CR Di lepicetackstthenkhavacweune Al t 239, 965 
CSI ob eine cd kcinscdde rtd ag SN le aE as Br ee June 9 443, 181 
Chinle-Mary Farms Route 8___..___- RY EES A ep So eaniabaecd June 19 | 417,775 
Owyhee-Mountain_. idnadhdiilne cit ack t| ee “Shoshone SRR Oe eee. CRAY May 5 | 1 500, 971 
East-West sialyl ta ain aly Side WO ine nnintidc aun tn nndgeiancciainals ae 1 117, 034 
Gracemont Bridge __- : Pepe SRT os aratinthinaienuics ek May 14 31, 973 
Iron Lightning_.......- ‘ idd cobb beeen heyenne SRNOUW i cer ace bdddatsaakKk June 23 1 105, 796 
Kyle South : BRS : Pine Ridge_____-- i le 9 aan ae 
Kocer Corner ad dhe ie Ass 2 cca) nS R.A etcmbbabe do.____| f * 203, 479 
Cedar Creek st spe es cnn ceed ined enc i June 23 80, 595 
Wanblee-East dae bantéodteweete PP honk ok canine saintenws ee June 6 166, 805 
EO A IR winnie pitwn kane lddd yt a en ee se alae. 68, 616 
San Juan Bridge... a ; PON oc ak Ae ee ee June 19 160, 000 
Wind River .-.-- i es wicca pres ccl MRI SU UII lttdlcs os sci ar abtde leet edade uaa June 24 1 165, 521 


1 Includes regular 1958 funds and advanced 1959 funds. 
DECLINE IN CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. Ktrwan. How do contract prices compare with those a year 
ago? 

Mr. Trier. Our bids have been running on an average of 15 percent 
below prices of a year ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. About 15 percent below? 

Mr. Tripr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That question is asked because there will be another 
agency along saying they have to buy land now because prices are 
going up, so | am “glad you are reporting that contract prices are 
15 percent below what they were a year ago. 

Mr. Trier. That has been pretty general. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are many bids being received on each project? 

Mr. Trier. We have been receiving on an average of 8 to 10 bids. 
We have noticed, however, in the very recent past, in the past few 
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weeks, some of our bids have attracted fewer bidders. That seems 
to be affected by bidding on major interstate prime contracts. 


DETERMINATION OF PRIORITY 


Mr. Kirwan. On what bases are the order of priority set up as to 
which roads will be constructed first? 

Mr. Trier. We have a system which was developed by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation for determining road needs, and also we 
make road surveys and work with Indian councils and producers of 
such resources as oil and uranium, and work on roads for those projects 
most critically needed. 

We also place heavy stress on building roads needed to get children 
to school. This applies particularly in the Navajo area where we 
have a serious road problem for getting children to school. 


STATUS OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Krrwan. All that is necessary is for the committee to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to meet cash expenditures under contracts. As 
of May 31, 1958, the Bureau still had an unexpended balance of 
$4,309,000. This, together with the $8 million carried in the regular 
bill, provides a total of $12,309,000. 

Why is this not sufficient to meet the requirements until the first 
of the year when we can review actual progress under the contracts? 

Mr. Trizr. The program was slowed down when a reserve of funds 
was made, last September, I believe, and it was March when the order 

came through to speed up the program. In addition to the reserve, 
$2 million was advanced from the 1959 amount. This gave us a 
rather short time to get the program going, but during the month of 
June we will award contracts in excess of $4 million and we will have 
used up all our contract authority that has been made available to us 
except for some odds and ends tied up in small force account projects. 

Mr. Krrwan. Then that balance of the contract authority will be 
obligated by the end of June? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. But when do you need the cash? 

Mr. Trrer. These contracts that are awarded in June will start 
immediately and I would say that the average of our contracts will 
take 60 to 70 days of work. And of course we make monthly pay- 
ments to the contractor and a final payment after the job is finished. 


CASH REQUIREMENT UNTIL 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. With the $8 million carried in the regular bill, do 
you not think you could hold off until the first of the year for this 
request? 

Mr. Trier. We have given that matter very serious consideration 
and we do not believe we will have sufficient cash with the $8 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. You do not think you will have sufficient cash? 
What do you think you will need, because the Lord willing, and if we 
keep our health, we will be coming back here the 1st of January. 

Mr. Trier. Of course we will not need the entire $12 million by 
the Ist of January. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Why could not this wait until you come in for a first 
supplemental? 

Mr. Trier. My opinion at the present time is that the $8 million 
provided will not be enough. I would think in order to be safe we 
would need at least $1.5 million additional to carry us to January. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need $1.5 million? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you think what you just stated makes a fair 
estimation? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

ACCESS ROADS TO MINES 


Mr. Jensen. Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs build roads to 
uranium mines, for instance? When a uranium deposit is discovered 
in Indian territory, does the Bureau of Indian Affairs feel duty bound 
or do they build roads to those mines? 

Mr. Trier. I presume you are speaking more or less strictly in the 
sense of the access road to the mine? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Trier. Several years ago we received funds for the building 
of access roads from the Atomic Energy Commission which were used 
to build roads to mines. However, a great deal of the uranium-hauling 
traffic falls on our regular road system. We have been spending some 
money the last few years on the regular road system which carries 
uranium-hauling traffic. Since receiving money from the Atomic 
Energy Commission several years ago we have not built a specific 
access road to a uranium mine which was off our system. 

Mr. JensEN. So you have not expended any of the money which 
Congress has appropriated to build access roads in Indian territory 
to any uranium mine or any other sort of a mine? 

Mr. Trrer. That is correct. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You said that the Atomic Energy Commission ad- 
vanced money or built roads to some of those mines? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. The Atomic Energy Commission had a fund 
which they turned over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the purpose 
of building access roads. That fund no longer exists but we have not 
had a case where an access road has been required since that fund 
ceased to be available. 

Mr. Jensen. Do the mine owners contribute anything to the 
building of those roads? 

Mr. Trier. I do not believe so. 

Mr. JENSEN. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Trier. No, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Jensen. That is fine for the mineowner. I question the 
obligation of the United States to furnish all the money to build 
roads to uranium mines free gratis to the owner of the mine. That 
looks unreasonable to me. I hope that matter will be looked into, 


TYPE OF ROADS 


What type of roads do you build generally now in Indian territory? 
Is it mostly black top? 

Mr. Trier. The roads that we build almost always fall in the class 
of roads that the county would build if it were a normal rural com- 
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munity. Most of them are built with a gravel surface. However, 
on heavy traffic roads we find a gravel surface road will not support 
the traffic and we put black top on our heavily traveled roads. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I ask that, a number of years ago we 
were traveling through national parks and most of the park roads 
were just like a washboard, then occasionally we would come to a 
very smooth blacktop road for a few miles. So I asked the officials 
of the Park Service why that was, and they said, ‘Well, the smooth 
roads have a 3-inch black top but the rough roads have a 2-inch 
black top.” 

I said, ‘What is the difference in cost?” 

They said, “About 20 percent.” 

I said, ‘“‘Well, I certainly do not want to be a party to appropriating 
any more money for 2-inch blacktop roads in national parks or Indian 
territory. Hence eforth I hope you will build nothing but 3-inch black- 
top, at least. 

Are your bl: acktop roads 3 inches now? 

Mr. Tritr. Black top is sometimes used as a means of stabilizing 
the base. We have regions where good road materials are not avail- 
able. For instance, on the Navajo reservations there are long stretches 
where the only building material available is sand. In order to stabil- 
ize the sand subgrade so that a proper surface can be put on it, we 
find it is advisable to mix some oil for our stabilizing course. Some- 
times we find we can get a few years of service out of that preliminary 
course, and we usually follow it up with what we call plant mix, a 
3-inch covering that you speak of. 

Mr. JENSEN. But you follow the State of Iowa specifications pretty 
closely? 

Mr. Trigr. Yes. We use specifications developed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in cooperation with the Association of State Highway 
Officials, and they are the same specifications used by the States on 
State highways. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Where did you say these roads would be built for 
which you are asking this money today? 

Mr. Trier. They will be built throughout the United States. We 
have a few roads in the Eastern part of the country such as in North 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Florida, but most of them will be in the 
western part of the United States, the principal areas being in the 
Dakotas: in the Southwest, Arizona, and New Mexico; and in the 
Northwest, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 


STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Jensen. What is the arrangement you have with the States 
as far as the building of such roads 1s concerned? 

Mr. Trier. There is a provision in the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
that permits the State to use 100 percent Federal-aid highway funds 
when they build roads across a Federal reservation. That applies to 
an Indian reservation or a military reservation. That is handled by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with the States, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs plays no operative part in that program. 
Our roadbuilding activity is in the field that the counties ordinarily 
perform, and ordinarily the States build the State type of roads in the 
reservations. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Free of charge to the Indian Service? 

Mr. Trrer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there not some roads built for which the Indian 
Service pays in cooperation with the States and counties? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. We have cooperated with the States. In fact, 
it is a major policy with us to work with the States. 

An illustration of what you are asking about came up on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, where one of our roads planned to be 
built along county standards suddenly developed a State highway 
volume of traffic. We had already made plans and started building. 
We went to the State of New Mexico and worked out a cooperative 
plan with them whereby we carried the project through the grading 
and base course phase and then they stepped in and finished it and 
took over the maintenance, thereby relieving the Federal Government 
of all maintenance in the future. 

Mr. JENSEN. The State took over the maintenance? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Is that road considered a State road or an Indian 
territory road? 

Mr. Trier. That road is now in the State highway system of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. JENSEN. | surmised as much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge. 


FUNDING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bunge. I would like to have the sequence of events described 
as to when you obligate funds and when funds are appropriated, just 
the mechanics of it. 

Mr. Trier. The program starts with the enactment of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act, which, as you know, is a biennial act. We are now 
operating under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 which author- 
izes funds for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. These funds are 
authorized 1 year in advance of the fiscal year for which they are 
stipulated. However, as a matter of practice, we have set up the 
programs for the year for which they were authorized. We departed 
from that practice this spring when we advanced $2 million of the 
1959 authorization to be programed in the 1958 fiscal year. 

Mr. Bupa. Who has control over that, the Secretary? 

Mr. Trrer. The funds are authorized in the name of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The amount is authorized for construction and 
maintenance. Our budget estimate makes the breakdown as to 
construction and maintenance. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs then makes an allocation of funds 
to nine area offices, each covering 2 or 3 States. 

Mr. Bupar. Is that done before the appropriation of the money? 

Mr. Trier. Yes; it is done when the authorization becomes avail- 
able. We then begin to program the projects. 

Mr. Bupaer. In other words, this committee does not have anything 
to do with it except to pick up the tab after the money has been 
obligated and the contracts entered into? 

Mr. Trier. That is essentially correct. 
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Mr. Bunge. That is what I suspected. I hope, Mr. Chairman, we 
can get away from that practice. It is becoming all too frequent in 
the financial affairs of the United States and certainly bypasses the 
Appropriations Committee and destroys the function for which the 
committee was created. 

Mr. Auten. With your permission, I would like to raise a further 
question in regard to this supplemental. I feel if we have to wait 
until January to come in for cash on a supplemental, it will slow down 
our program. 

Mr. Kirwan. I did not say that you would have to wait. I only 
asked you if you could. 

Mr. Auten. If we have to wait it will slow down contract awards 
until sometime late in the fiscal year. I would like Mr. Norwood to 
analyze the fund situation for the committee. 

Mr. Norwoop. Mr. Chairman, on June 30 we will have some $6 
million of unpaid bills—June 30 of this year—with $1.5 million un- 
spent cash. With the $8 million that is in the regular appropriation 
act that would give us $9.5 million, and after we pay our 1958 bills, 
we will have only $3.5 million to be applied to contractors’ ee 
against new contrac ts that will be let after July 1, between July 1 and 
the time we could come in for the first supplemental in January. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have only $3.5 million left? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, that could be applied to contractors’ earnings 
against new contracts. 

Mr. Kirwan. After July 1? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Bunge. Could I comment on that? That arises because of 
the fact that you changed the policy within the department and 
advanced $2 million w hic h should have been used in 1959; is that 
right? In other words, you are $2 million ahead of where you figured 
to be when you presented vour statement up here in support of the 
regular budget. 

Mr. Norwoop. That is right, sir; we have advanced $2 million 
from 1959 to the 1958 program. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all. 
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Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES 


WITNESSES 


ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
W. E. CORBIN, 


JUNE 2 


AND WILDLIFE 


CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


24, 1958. 














| 
| Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
wane = | a 
Program by activities: 
1, Management of fishery resources_.....................- $4, 154, 000 96 BERG VL ccnstawecccas 
Bs Se NEE SIE cccccdvudéicnnkcbssadaineaenaman 155, 000 | BE ln sncthieniominad 
Bs OI atti 6. cates dsiadticemabiadadunnnaeaahc 444, 000 | SGREOO Weisnddnasdaais 
4. Administration of wildlife resources: 
OEP Sinaia di vnentdngnpccituansidanpeetnepeieada 3, 078, 000 3, 403, 625 +$325, 625 
I RSE nS ARES | 154, 000 SRR Benacewcatidcetins 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents-.__-| 1, 900, 000 | 0, SE Gee Bccinictecnciied 
C, Pe ee Nits Sain koncert Kaden tbe bes atic 907,000 | SU, OO Gab ndtnctcescden 
7. Soil and moisture conservation. .......................- 195, 000 | o,f 
hs Se a a cic nics aoetina ib aceteaniatmadniana Soae 783, 000 | y= of MER a Pe 
Zz otal obligations —_ ehastnnse ll, 770, 000 12, 095, 625 +325, 625 
Financing: Appropriations (new oblig: ational authority) ): 
SUM \ iicstepacienieis skomaibcaadananeiaiea caddie amma | 11,616,000 | 11, 941, 625 +325, 625 
PII. osc nwitinchind inticowincasndlepdeletehepabadatnets 154, 000 168, GOO fo iwnnss.s25- 


Object classification 














| Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions | 42 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __..............-- Pi) a on A a 
Average number of all employees. - hint idedlcatia’ Salil +1 
Number of employees at end of year_.......-........-..-....- | +2 
— —_— ea 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ._- 7 ’ | $6, 738, 835 $6, 746, 235 +$7, 400 
Positions other than permanent . - 1, 034, 600 1, 034, 600 ad 
Other personal services. - . é “| 145, 690 147, 540 +1, 850 
Total personal services és ‘ 7, 919, 125 7, 928, 375 +9, 250 
02 Travel_. ete Aieiiisisieballetctcncnipegtatiascecn te Ga | 490, 800 531, 300 +40, 500 
03 Tr ansport: ition of things = 77, 800 | 84, 500 -+-6, 700 
04 Communication services iran abiedi ghahtetacicestiaeclalmiaiiaded 77, 900 84, 100 +6, 200 
05 Rents and utility services. — 141, 700 143, 300 +1, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction... : -| 40, 400 43, 400 +-3, 000 
07 Other contractual services 562, 600 608, 950 +46, 350 
08 Supplies and materials_-. 1, 305, 125 1, 484, 650 +179, 525 
09 Equipment aeuaieae 394, 100 426, 100 +32, 000 
10 Lands and structures __- 352, 000 . i |) 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -. 516, 150 516, 650 +500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ._- 3, 500 3, 500 - P 
15 Taxes and assessments. __- 7, 400 17, 400 [------ 
Subtotal biatact pane 11, 898, 600 12, 224, 225 +325, 62 
Deduct charges for qui arters and subsistence... --_--- none] 128, 600 | 128, 600 alates elisa 


Total obligations___.- 


ll, 770,000 | 


12, 095, 625 





| +828, 625 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 


and Wildlife. 


Do you have a statement, Mr. Tunison ? 


Mr. Tunison. I have a statement that I can submit for the record. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Your statement will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF Sport FISH- 
ERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the supplemental estimate 
for “Management and investigations of resources,” Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, totals $325,625, of which $25,000 is required to enable the Bureau 
to carry out its responsibilities in connection with new oil and gas regulations 
for Alaska approved by the Secretary of the Interior on January 8, 1958, and 
$300,625 is required for administration of the Alaska game law. 

Alaska’s first commercially producing oil well was discovered on July 23, 1957, 
on the Kenai National Moose Range. Preliminary work by the major oil com- 
panies shows this area has great oil potentialities. All the major oil companies 
have lease applications on the area. The refuge manager at Kenai has been 
appointed the authorized departmental officer to deal with the companies. He 
must have available a staff to give full time to the needs of the oil companies 
and to see that they observe the strict stipulations the Secretary has approved 
to prevent and suppress the hazards from forest fires which will accompany 
this work, to approve the operating plans and the road systems of the oil 
companies, to be available on short notice for consultation with the production 
units of the various oil companies, to handle the influx of workers coming into 
the area, and to prevent violations of the regulations protecting the refuge. 
There are already 2,500 oilworkers in the area and more to come. Likewise, 
the public visitation is increasing because of the roads which the oilfield 
developers construct. 

The Bureau must protect the wildlife values of the area during this develop- 
ment. Present funds and staffing are inadequate to provide the protection 
required. The $25,000 requested will provide $9,250 for personal services and 
$15,750 for expenses, including purchase of a jeep and $5,000 for aircraft rental 
in patrol of the area. 

With respect to the item of $300,625 this committee considered and approved 
a budget of $504,625 for administration of the Alaska game law. This amount 
was made up of $50,000 of annual appropriation and $454,625 of indefinite funds, 
representing 12% percent of the estimated proceeds from sales of fur sealskins 
and byproducts from the Pribilof Islands in the fiscal year 1958. This estimate 
of proceeds from sales has proved to be too high and it is now apparent that 
only $154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a deficit of $300,625. 
This deficit is due to the fact that prices received for sealskins at the October 
1957 sale were approximately 20 percent lower than had been estimated and 
because a strike at the Fouke Fur Co. plant in St. Louis, where the skins were 
processed and sold, necessitated postponement of the auction sale scheduled for 
mid-April of 1958. Although the strike has recently been settled and the sale 
was held on June 7, this will not result in any additional funds being covered 
into the Treasury this fiscal year. Consequently, only those revenues which have 
accrued to date will be available in the fiscal year 1959. These revenues amount 
to $1,231,968.92; 1214 percent of $1,231,968.92 equals $153,996 which has been 
rounded to $154,000. Operations in Alaska are financed at a minimum level and 
it is urgent that the amount of $300,625 be appropriated to make up the defi- 
ciency in receipts. 

REDUCTION IN PRIBILOF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Tuntson. This consists of two items. One is with regard to 
the Pribilof receipts. The spring sale had to be postponed because of 
a strike at the Fouke Fur Co. plant in St. Louis and the receipts will 
not be available to us. The amount of that is $300,625. 


SUPERVISION OF OIL LEASES 


The other item involved is in Alaska, and it results from the oil 
development in the Kenai Peninsula. We are requesting $25,000 to 
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enable us to supervise the protective interests for wildlife in connec- 
tion with the oil development. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item on page 20 of the House Docu- 
ment 394 and the justification in the record at this point. 
(The item and justification follow :) 


“FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
“BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


“Management and Investigations of Resources 


“For an additional amount for ‘Management and investigations of resources,’ 
$325,625.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to provide increased staff 
to administer oil well leasing regulations on the Kenai Refuge in Alaska and 
administration of the Alaska game laws. The need for an additional staff at 
the Kenai Refuge has been precipitated by the recent discovery of oil on that 
refuge. The need for additional funds to support the Alaska game law activity 
is caused by the drop in sealskin receipts due to (1) a decline in sealskin prices 
and (2) a postponement of the current spring auction due to a strike at the 
company which prepares the skins. 


Vanagement and investigations of resources 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959__ 


$325, 625 
Appropriation to date___.__-_- 


sia deinsilecm cel eaitnitetl seikinsdet eases sapstbadcangasadetneane eae 


Employment: y 
Average number, current appropriations________________ bad 1, 599 
Number involved this estimate__..._._._______ sistemas aabipedbdia 1 
SUawet CHCIMERES NEG TOCA WORT a sé None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The amount of $300,625 is requested to maintain in 1959 the 1958 level of 
operations for the subactivity “Administration of Alaska game law,” as contem- 
plated in the 1959 budget. The budget contemplated an annual appropriation 
for this subactivity of $50,000 and $454,625 of indefinite funds which repre- 
sent 12'4 percent of the estimated proceeds from sales of fur sealskins and by- 
products during fiscal year 1958. This estimate has proved too high and it is 
now apparent that only $154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a 
deficit of $300,625. 

The remainder of this request, $25,000, is to enable the Bureau to carry out 
it’s responsibilities in connection with the new oil and gas regulations for Alaska 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, January 8, 1958. A full-time staff is 
needed in Alaska for inspection and assistance to private oil companies in their 
operations with the primary objective of preserving wildlife values. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Management and investigations of resources 


Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
4. Administration of wildlife resources: 
a W ildl fe refuges $2, 620, 000 $2, 645, 000 +-$25, 000 
(6) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts 408, 000 408, 000 
c) Administration of Alaska game law 
De finite 50, 000 350, 625 +300, 625 
Indefinite. 154, 000 154, 000 
Total... 3, 232, 000 3, 557, 625 +-325, 625 
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(a) Wildlife refuges, $25,000.—This amount is requested to provide a full-time 
staff to enable inspection of oil company operations and to assist them in the 
conduct of operations so as to give the maximum protection to wildlife values. 

Alaska’s first commercially producing oil well was discovered on July 23, 1957, 
on the Kenai National Moose Range. The Secretary of the Interior approved 
new oil and gas regulations opening this refuge to oil and gas development on 
January 8, 1958. 

Preliminary work by the major oil companies shows this to be one of the 
greatest potential fields ever discovered on the North American Continent. All 
the major oil companies have lease applications on the area. The Bureau is 
required to protect the wildlife values of the area during this development. 
Present funds and staffing are inadequate to provide the protection required. 

The refuge manager at Kenai has been appointed the authorized departmental 
officer to deal with the companies. He must have available a staff to give full 
time to the needs of the oil companies and to see that they observe the strict 
stipulations the Secretary has approved to prevent and suppress the hazards 
from forest fires which will accompany this work, to approve the operating plans 
and the road systems of the oil companies, to be available on short notice for 
consultation with the production units of the various oil companies, to handle 
the vast influx of workers coming into the area, and to prevent violations of 
the regulations protecting the refuge. There are already 2,500 oil workers in 
the area and more to come. Likewise, the public visitation is increasing because 
of the roads which the oilfield developers construct. 

The supplemental amount requested will provide for 2 positions, plus $15,750 
for equipment and expenses. 

(c) Administration of Alaska game law (definite), $300,625.—This amount is 
requested to maintain in 1959 the 1958 level of operations as contemplated in the 
1959 budget. The budget contemplated an annual appropriation for this sub- 
activity of $50,000 and $454,625 of indefinite funds which represents 1214 percent 
of the estimated proceeds from sales of fur sealskins and byproducts during 
fiscal year 1958. This estimate has proved too high and it is now apparent that 
only $154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a deficit of $300,625 

The sale prices at the October 1957 sale were approximately 20 percent lower 
than estimated. Since that time, a strike has occurred at the Fouke Fur Co. 
plant in St. Louis which has only recently been settled. This necessitated post- 
ponement of the auction sale originally scheduled for mid-April of 1958. 
Although the sale is now scheduled for June 7 this will not result in any addi- 
tional funds being covered into the Treasury this fiscal year. Consequently, only 
those revenues which have accrued to date will be available in the fiscal year 
1959. These revenues amount to $1,231,968.92, made up of $1,175,499.03 from 
sale of fur sealskins and $56,469.89 from sale of byproducts. On this basis the 
supplemental estimate is calculated as follows: 


Estimated receipts in budget supporting pending appropriation act, 1214 


I IE ee si nee esti sascninn icin ise tibors erated adhesin tinsinbsaemnipaactacmaaclois $454, 625 
Receipts based on sales made to date, 12% percent of $1,231,968.92 

equals $153,996, rounded to___.___-_-___________ saad chicka ih es 154, 000 

Amount of supplemental estimate______..__-____-____-_____-_- 300, 625 


ABSORPTION OF $25,000 REQUEST 


Mr. Kirwan. $25,000 is requested to provide 2 employees to inspect 
oil company operations in Alaska. 

Over $11,600,000 has just been provided in the 1959 act for the 
Bureau. Why cannot this little item be taken care of without asking 
the committee for a special appropriation? It seems to me that you 
should be able to absorb a couple of employees with an appropriation 
of over $11,600,000. 

Mr. Tuntson. There seem to be many items we are faced with 
absorbing. I am sure you are aware of the importance of the refuge 
system. Inasmuch as the need for this additional work was ¢ reated 
specifically by the discovery of oil, we thought it was only fair to 
request funds for that specific purpose. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In the bill that we just passed we allowed increases 
totaling $45 million more than was asked for. We went $45 million 
above the President’s budget request. What would have happened 
if these programs had not received that $45 million ? 

Mr. Tunison. You are right, sir. 

That did not all come to our Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly not, but your Bureau got a big part. 

Mr. Tunison. We got some increases. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not only some increases; you were given enough 
money to finish all of the fish hatcheries ‘under construciton in the 
United States and to start some new ones. Stop and visualize this 
situation, if you will. The Congress gave you over $2,500,000 more 
than you asked for and you are in here in 2 months wanting $25,000. 
What would have become of you if you had not gotten that large 
increase? Let me give you a little warning. This is the thing that 
gets under my hide. Surely $25,000 could be picked up out of the 
money you were given. 


FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKA GAME LAW 


Three hundred thousand, six hundred and twenty-five dollars is re- 
quested for administration of the Alaska game law due to lower 
receipts from sales of fur sealskins than estimated. 

How much of this is due to lower prices than expected ? 

Mr. Corsin. The final counting is not in yet, but roughly 12% 
percent is about $147,000 short of our estimate. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say that you are short that much now? 

Mr. Corstn. The low prices at the 2 sales, the 1 that occurred in 
June and the 1 that occurred in October, accounted for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say that there was a strike that delayed the 
sales ? 

Mr. Corsrn. There was a strike that delayed the sales. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the sales are not up to par? 

Mr. Corsrn. That is right. There is about a 15- or 20-percent re- 
duction in average sales. 


PROPAGATION OF CHANNEL CATFISH 


Mr. Kirwan. I have recently had an inquiry about channel catfish. 
How successful has your research program been with regard to im- 
proving techniques for the propagation of channel catfish ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We feel that we have made considerable progress 
in that regard. This program has been financed from Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds for 3 years. It has been confined to perfecting 
methods of propagation of channel catfish for use both by commer- 
cial hatcheries as well as sport fish hatcheries. 

One very outstanding piece of research in regard to the channel 

catfish was the perfecting of the use of pituitary ‘gl: ands in hastening 
the spawning of the catfish. “It has become very artificial, and by the 
use of these pituitary glands we can almost guarantee a spawning 
within a certain period of time. 

Mr. Kirwan. The reason I bring the matter up is that there is a 
big demand for channel catfish for the stocking of Ohio waters. It 
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is my understanding that the fishery authorities of the State of Ohio 
are very anxious for the Fish and Wildlife Service to propagate this 
species at the Senecaville and Hebron hatcheries. Do you have the 
facilities at these hatcheries for the propagation of channel catfish ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We need more facilities than we have at those two 
hatcheries. Both of those hatcheries were designed for bass and sun- 
fish propagation. In the case of channel catfish, with our present 
knowledge, their propagation is a combination between a trout cul- 
ture and a warm-water culture. As a result of that we would, in 
order to do it efficiently, require some additional raceways. . 

Mr. Kirwan. What would it cost ? 

Mr. Tunison. At Senecaville it would run into the neighborhood 
of $50,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that you should take care of this requirement 
because we are paying in Ohio nearly $6 billion a year in taxes. T can 
understand that the water in Ohio is not the best in the world, but a 
catfish could live in oil. I think that you could raise them in the 
streams there, and I believe you should put a little money into those 
two fish hatcheries. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say in connection with what the chairman 
has said about fish hatcheries, I long ago came to the conclusion that 
the money that is spent by the Fish and Wildlife Service for fish 
hatcheries and for improvements in fish hatcheries is money very well 
spent. I do not think there is any money that Congress spends that we 
vet more return on. 

Mr. Tunitson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. We build fish hatcheries for a normal amount, and 
from those hatcheries we raise millions and millions of fish every 
year. Those fish are deposited in the streams and lakes of our country 
and they grow into fish of every size. They furnish a lot of food be- 
sides the sport of fishing. This committee has always been very liberal] 
in appropriating money for fish hatcheries for the very reasons that I 
have mentioned. The old adage is, you take a boy hunting and fish- 
ing and you never have to go hunting for your boy. There is not such a 
thing as childhood delinquency among children of parents who take 
their children hunting and fishing. This committee has been cognizant 
of that fact. That is another reason why this committee has been quite 
liberal in appropriating money for the fish hatcheries. I know that Mr. 
Kirwan is completely justified in asking that money be spent in his 
State for research. In fact, I have been quite surprised that more fish 
hatcheries were not built in the State of Ohio, or my State of Iowa. 
It just appears to be after all of these years on this committee that 
this is about the best money that we spend in the whole Interior 
Department. 


REQUESTS SILOULD BE INCLUDED IN REGULAR BUDGET 


Mr. Kirwan often says the money we spend here is for America, 
for the development of our naturs al resources. It is an interesting 
experience to sit on this committee, and I want to compliment the 
agencies of the Interior Department that come before this commit- 
tee for their devotion to duty. I am one of the fellows who thinks 
that you people should not follow this practice which too many of the 
agencies of the Interior Department, and other agencies of Govern- 
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ment have followed, in not putting your requests in the general ap- 
propriation bill. After we pass the general appropriation bill here 
comes the supplementals. It is most difficult for us to understand 
why that procedure is followed. This job of sitting on this committee 
and going through all of these thousands of items in the general 
appropriation bill is a difficult one, and we are always hoping—now, 
this is the end of it. Then we pass the general appropriation bill. 
My gosh, the first thing you know here comes the supplemental. Put 
yourselves in our place. 

All of the agencies of the Department appearing before us today 
are asking $37,340,050 over and above what we appropriated in the 
general bill, and as Mr. Kirwan said, we went above the budget by 
$45 million. So I hope that you gentlemen will understand the re- 
sponsibility we have when the country and the people are pretty 
heavily burdened w nee taxes. They look : at us and say, “My, do they 
not ever try to save a dime?” But it is going on and on. We have 
lectured and we cas talked and pleaded - with the departments, ask- 
ing them to get all their requests in the general bill, but instead of 
heeding our pleading these supplementals are getting worse and worse 
every year. Some are justified, there is no question about it. I can 
understand that, but I hope henceforth you will try to anticipate 
what you are going to need so you will not have to come up here and 
ask for these supple mentals in such great amounts as every department 
is asking for this year. 


SALE OF SEALSKINS DELAYED 


Mr. Buper. Does your problem here arise from the fact that the 
second sale was late? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes. It was scheduled for April and because of the 
strike it had to be postponed until June. It was something over 
which we had no control. 

Mr. Buper. When will the money be recovered into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Corstn. The sale was made on June 7, and the company has 
60 days in which to make the remittance. It will probably be around 
July 15. 

Mr. Buner. If it had been made prior to July 1, you would have 
no problem ? 

REDUCED PRICES OF SEALSKINS 


Mr. Corstn. We would have a problem, yes, because the sales were 
about 20 percent below our estimate, We would have a smaller prob- 
lem. In other words, we came out $147,000 short on account of re- 
duced prices of sealskins. 

Mr. Jensen. $147,000 short? What will your total sales be for 
this year? 

Mr. Corsrn. Including the June sales it will come to about $2,400,- 
000. Those are gross sales. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that with the reduction in your anticipated sales 
that Mr. Kirwan talked about a minute ago? What does that amount 
to, percentagewise ? 

Mr. Corpsryx. At the October sale the average was $68.98 a skin as 
compared with an estimated $94 skin, and at the June 7 sale the 
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average was $71.27, and that compared with $94 that we estimated. 
In making up our estimate we used the prior 4 previous sales’ average 
and arrived at the average of $94. In October there was approxi- 
mately a 20-percent reduction. 

Mr. Jensen. How did the number of skins compare with previous 

ears? 
" Mr. Corsin. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries handles that, 
and I do not have the exact figures here. They are about the same. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have had you with us today. 


Turspay, JUNE 24, 1958, 
Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


WITNESSES 


ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

RALPH C. BAKER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

HAROLD E. CROWTHER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH AND SERVICES 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT 

AND INVESTIGATIONS OF 


MANAGEMENT LESOURCES 


Program and financing 

















| Presently Revised Difference 
| available estimate | 
} 
— —E —— _ _- —____- ———- — — | — 
| 
Program by activities: 
1. Management ee . < js $135, 100 | $135, 100 |__- annum 
2. Marketing and technology -- ‘ | 1, 312, 250 1, 437, 250 | +-$125, 000 
8. Research hake miming | 3, 008, 000 | 3, 008, 000 |... aes 
4. Research on fish migration over dams 273, 000 273, 000 |. 
5. Administration of Alaska Fisheries | 
(a) Definite 1, 137, 650 1, 438, 275 +300, 625 
(b) Indefinite. -- NM 4, 000 154, 000 ; : 
Total obligations 6, 020, 000 | 6, 445, 625 +425, 625 
Financing: Sepenptaten ¢ new obligational authority): 
Definite __- etnias cnhiminiaiidhitin . ss Se taielasaoln caaabilid 5, 866, 000 6, 291, 625 +425, 625 
SIIIOA cdo! acccposihipiptndninenshininsente-Ssndintoia menue dc ernie . 154, 000 BPG GOO lenacuncacasoss 
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Object classification 


| 

















Presently | Revised esti- | | Difference 
available mate 
nel mua _— 
Total number of permanent positions.....................--.- 613 | 643 | +30 
Full-time equivalent of all other deremmmage 7 | 111 | RE aaa 
Average number of all employees. - é 690 | 704 | +14 
Number of employees at end of year. .........-_-. sonnel 800 | 800 |. oontinns 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions_. c-Si $3, 228, 044 | Tone 175 

Positions other than permanent... at 549, 025 | 540, 625 |_......... 
oe eee eee 157, 206 | 157, 206 \- fndhiniguamieatit 
Total personal services..............-...-.-.-.------ | 3,871,100} — 3, 934,276 +63, 175 
02 Travel_.__-. 231, 000 | 276, 900 +45, 900 
03 Transportation I a a 53, 000 | 66, 300 +13, 300 
 - eee e a ae | 92, 000 107, 725 +15, 725 
05 Rents and utility services_.. ideUdidinsd i neccdceaaaenine 59, 000 68, 600 | +9, 600 
Ae re a aes 58, 000 | 70, 700 +12, 700 
07 Other contractual services - ---- 702, 000 | 812, 900 | +110, 900 
a eRe eS a | 602, 000 718, 100 | +116, 100 
09 Equipment. | 125, 000 158, 800 +33, 800 
Se: ee Oe IO i i tink er chee | 6, 500 | 6, 500 b-- on 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - i 210, 900 | 215, 000 oH, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...--.-._-._------ } 200 | 200 }-.--- —_ 
15 Taxes and assessments........... “ er 16, 175 | 16, 500 | "$325 
ee } | 
Subtotal.____- < ...-| 6,026,875 | 6, 452, 500 +425, 625 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ....._.---------- 6, 875 fee oii 
Ns Qi ceciccntamasniaxeisddddencemeal 6, 020, 000 | 6, 445, 625. | +425, 625 

i i 











Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

Mr. Anperson. The Director, Mr. McKernan, is in the Pacific 
Northwest on his way to Alaska. He has a statement here which is 
brief and which I can submit for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DoNALD L. MCKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU 0! 


FISHERIES 


(COM MERCIAL 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the supplemental estimate for 
“Management and investigations of resources,” Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
totals $425,625, of which $125,000 is required to enable the Bureau to finance in- 
spection and certification services to be performed in connection with functions 
recently transferred from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of 
the Interior, and $300,625 is required for administration of Alaska fisheries. 

Pursuant to the authorization contained in section 6 (a) of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, all functions under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 pertaining to fish, shellfish, and any products thereof, have been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. 

Under this transfer of functions the Department of the Interior acquired the 
authority to promulgate voluntary standards and inspect and certify fish, shell- 
fish, and any products thereof. The inspection and certification service has 
been conducted by the Department of Agriculture on a fee basis approximating 
the cost of the service, and the Bureau proposes to continue this procedure. 
The Department of Agriculture has followed the practice of depositing fees 
collected in a trust fund and paying the salaries and expenses pertaining to the 
service from such fund. The Bureau also proposes to adopt this practice. 

The Bureau has already issued various voluntary standards for certain fish 
and fishery products and members of the industry engaged in Atlantic and gulf 
coast operations have urgently requested that the Bureau undertake inspection 
and certification services under the standards applicable to them by July 1, 
1958. It is anticipated that 25 plant and supervisory inspectors will be required 
for this small segment of the industry. 
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Although the service is planned on a self-financing basis, it cannot be initiated 
successfully without financing from Federal funds for approximately 6 months 
at an estimated cost of $125,000. By this time, sufficient contracts should be in 
effect and monthly fee collections made in sufficient amounts for a self-sustaining 
fund. It is estimated that approximately one-half of the $125,000 requested 
will be required for personal services and the balance for other expenses. 

With respect to the $300,625 required for administration of Alaska fisheries, 
the budget earmarked $1,137,650 of the annual appropriation for this purpose 
and anticipated that $454,625 of indefinite funds representing 12% percent of 
the estimated proceeds from sales of fur sealskins and byproducts from the 
Pribilof Islands in the fiscal year 1958 would be available. This estimate of 
proceeds from sales has proved to be too high and it is now apparent that only 
$154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a deficit of $300,625. This 
deficit is due to the fact that prices received for sealskins at the October 1957 
sale were approximately 20 percent lower than had been estimated and because 
a strike at the Fouke Fur Co. plant in St. Louis, where the skins are processed 
and sold, necessitated postponement of the auction sale scheduled for mid- 
April of 1958. Although the strike has recently been settled and the sale was 
held on June 7 this will not result in any additional funds being covered into 
the Treasury this fiscal year. Consequently, only those revenues which have 
accrued to date will be available in the fiscal year 1959. These revenues amount 
to $1,231,968.92, made up of $1,175,499.03 from sale of fur sealskins and $56,469.89 
from sale of byproducts; 12% percent of $1,231,968.92 equals $153,996 which has 
been rounded to $154,000. Inasmuch as it had been estimated that $454,625 
would be available and only $154,000 will be realized, the need for the $300,625 
in question is urgent. The appropriation of this additional amount will permit 
of operation in 1959 at the 1958 level. 


Mr. Anperson. We have two requests. One request is similar to 
the one that you have already heard, $300,625 to permit us to manage 
the Alaska fisheries resources at the same level as for fiscal 1958. 
The deficiency occurs because of the lower price for fur, sealskins, 
and the strike that you have just heard about. 

The second request is for $125,000. It developed from a transfer 
of functions from the Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior in connection with providing standards and inspec- 
tion for the domestic fishing industry. It will take that amount to 
initiate the program, after which it will be self-supporting on a fee 
basis from the industry. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the item on page 21 of 
House Document 394 and the justifications. 
(The item and the justifications follow :) 


“BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


“Management and Investigations of Resources 


“For an additional amount for ‘Management and investigations of resources’, 
$425,625.” 

On March 22, 1958, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, under the 
authority of section 6 (a) of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, transferred from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior the voluntary 
grading program for fishery products. An amount of $125,000 is necessary to 
train inspectors in order to initiate the program which will henceforth be 
financed by a reimbursable revolving fund. The remaining $300,625 is needed 
to replace the recent estimated loss of sealskin receipts used to partially finance 
the administration of Alaska fisheries activity. The loss of these receipts is due 
to (1) a decline in sealskin prices and (2) postponement of the spring auction 
due to a strike at the company which prepares the skins. 
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Management and investigations of resources 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959)_________ $425, 625 
Appropriation to date______-____ setae cit reels oohig-aaea a ne a ae ee $5, 866, 000 
CTO TEG ssi eerie eee tinea Radiat acute encom e cares caine None 
OA ERE a ae None 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation____.__________________ 690 
NGSber IVOLVOU Cire Ciena oe ek ne 14 
BUaget: Cntimate BOS BOCK PORT. oe ce ea eee None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The amount of $300,625 is requested to maintain in 1959 the 1958 level of op- 
erations for the subactivity “Administration of Alaska fisheries’ as contem- 
plated in the 1959 budget. The budget contemplated an annual appropriation 
for this subactivity of $1,137,650 and $454,625 of indefinite funds which repre- 
sents 1214 percent of the estimated proceeds from sale of fur sealskins and 
byproducts during fiscal year 1958. This estimate has proved too high and it 
is now apparent that only $154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a 
deficit of $300,625. 

The remainder of this request, $125,000, is to finance for approximately 6 
months’ inspection and certification services to be performed in connection with 
functions recently transferred to the Department of the Interior by Bureau of 
the Budget determination (23 F. R. 2304). It is planned that the services to be 
provided will be in a self-financing basis after approximately a 6-months’ period. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Management and investigations of resources 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
2. Marketing and technology: 

(a) Economics_ - pusesanciind $48, 000 | $48, 000 |....... aa 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development-_- a 410, 250 | 410, 250 | - os 

(c) Market news--- eal 320, 000 | 320, 000 |_..._- ; 

(d) Statistics. tietenwdietaiiad sbimenatacmentidiaaeunen 186, 000 186, 000 — oe 
(e) Technology- -..----- 7 348, 000 473, 000 | +$125, 000 
al i a mashed eiitadale 
0 eer beaddpadibed’ sesnensennnsvacars ae 1, 487, 250 | +125, 000 





(e) Technology, $125,000.—The $125,000 requested is to finance for approxi- 
mately 6 months inspection and certification services to be performed in con- 
nection with the functions recently transferred to the Department of the Interior 
by Bureau of the Budget determination (23 F. R. 2304). It is planned that the 
services to be provided will be on a self-financing basis after approximately a 
6-month period. 

Pursuant to section 6 (a) of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 U. S. C. 
742e), the Bureau of the Budget determined (23 F. R. 2304), that all functions 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 1621 et seq.), pertaining 
to fish, shellfish, and any products thereof, including but not limited to the 
development and promulgation of grade standards, the inspection and certifica- 
tion, and improvement of transportation facilities and rates for fish and shell- 
fish and any products thereof, were transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. 

Under this transfer of functions the Department of the Interior acquired the 
authority to promulgate voluntary standards and inspect and certify fish, shell- 
fish, and any products thereof. The inspection and certification service has 
been conducted by the Department of Agriculture on a fee basis approximating 
the cost of the service and the Bureau proposes to continue this procedure. 
The Department of Agriculture has followed the practice of depositing fees 
collected in a trust fund and paying the salaries and expenses pertaining to the 
service from such fund. The Bureau also proposes to adopt this practice. 

The Bureau has already isSued various voluntary standards for certain fish 
and fishery products and members of the industry engaged in Atlantic and 


) 
; 
i 
| 
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gulf coast operations have urgently requested that the Bureau undertake in- 
spection and certification services under the standards applicable to them by 
July 1, 1958. It is anticipated that 25 plant and supervisory inspectors will 
be required for this small segment of the industry. 

Although the service is planned on a self-financing basis, it cannot be initiated 
successfully without financing from Federal funds for approximately 6 months 
at an estimated cost of $125,000. By this time, sufficient contracts should be 
in effect and monthly fee collections made in sufficient amounts for a self- 
sustaining fund. 


Presently Revised Difference 











available estimate 
5. Administration of Alaska fisheries: 
gl a a 8 a Sl 8 ee $1, 137, 650 $1, 438, 275 +-$300, 625 
ia ciaccicstiesoimtnrenktnevinwe dete ninwaicstbamndiauedainiambat lf 54, 000 BERNE Poiawiwddnacwme 
iow secnthahuancereeiiachudsisiditituiipalineleedeantighdia 1, 291, 650 1, 592, 275 +300, 625 


| 


Administration of Alaska Fisheries (definite), $300,625. This amount is 
requested to maintain in 1959 the 1958 level of operations as contemplated in 
the 1959 budget. The budget contemplated an annual appropriation for this 
subactivity of $1,137,650 and $454,625 of indefinite funds which represents 12% 
percent of the estimated proceeds from sales of fur sealskins and byproducts 
during fiscal year 1958. This estimate has proved too high and it is now apparent 
that only $154,000 will materialize from this source, leaving a deficit of $300,625. 

The sale prices at the October 1957 sale were approximately 20 percent lower 
than estimated. Since that time, a strike has occurred at the Fouke Fur Co. 
plant in St. Louis which has only recently been settled. This necessitated post- 
ponement of the auction sale originally scheduled for mid-April of 1958. Although 
the sale is now scheduled for June 7 this will not result in any additional funds 
being covered into the Treasury this fiscal year. Consequently, only those reve- 
nues which have accrued to date will be available in the fiscal year 1959. These 
revenues amount to $1,231,968.92, made up of $1,175,499.03 from sale of fur 
sealskins and $56,469.89 from sale of byproducts. On this basis the supplemental 
estimate is calculated as follows: 


Estimated receipts in budget supporting pending appropriation act, 


ae aa APNG SOUL “SURO Oi i wis einen ch ksh ney tia a $454, 625 
Receipts based on sales made to date, 12% percent of $1,231,968.92 equals 

ey RN iain cian isc eich paki 154, 000 

Amount of supplemental estimate.____.__--____--__------_----- 300, 625 


INSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. $125,000 is requested for inspection and certification 
services for fish and shellfish. 

Please tell us when this function was transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and explain just what these services consist of, and 
where they will be performed. 

Mr. Anverson. The transfer of functions will become official on 
July 1. The inspection service is a service that is performed through- 
out the country wherever it is requested by the domestic fishing in- 
dustry. Currently, there are about seven plants in New England and 
in the Midwest which receive this inspection. We have requests which 
we believe are firm from 15 to 20 shrimp plants throughout the gulf 
area. ‘They will request inspection as promptly as we can initiate it. 
The funds we require are to assemble the new inspectors, to train them, 

to supervise them, and to get the program underway. 

We will receive no money back from the industry for 2 months or 
more after the inspections actually start. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The Department of Agriculture has financed this serv- 
ice from fees under a trust fund arrangement. 

What is the status of this trust fund and will any balance be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Anpverson. No balance was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior because inspection of fishery products had been under- 


way for a very short period and no balance had been built up for that 
particular product. 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Kirwan. You plan to have 25 inspectors. How many has Agri- 
culture had to perform this service? 

Mr. Anperson. I would say they have about 7 or 8 now. 

Mr. Kirwan. What makes the number jump from 7 or 8 to 25? 

Mr. Anperson. We have a request for additional inspection in 
plants not now being inspected. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they had only 7, do you need the difference be- 
tween 7 and 25—18? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You must figure on tripling the service. 

Mr. Anperson. We will do that. This is a new development in 
the fishing industry. 

It is barely a year old for fishery products. We have this demand 
for inspection from at least 15 shrimp plants. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where does the demand come from ? 

Mr. Anverson. From the plants in the gulf area. 

Mr. Krrwan. Who demands it? 

Mr. Anperson. The industry itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. Industry demands it, and you go down there and 
inspect them ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; the demand is forced on industry by the 
buyers of their products. 

Mr. Kirwan. So it is the buyers of the products that are demanding 
the Government inspection ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. They have been dealing with 
agricultural products which are under inspection, and desire the same 
inspection for fishery products. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the point that I want you to make. It is 
“John Public” that is demanding this inspection service. 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 


SERVICE TO BE FINANCED FROM FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Will there be enough money coming back to pay for 
this inspection service ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; it is ona fee basis. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will the fee be? 

Mr. Anperson. The fee is the actual expense, plus 20 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. When will the first fee be deposited to the trust 
fund if the program starts on July 1? 

Mr. Anperson. On these plants we transfer directly we will prob- 
ably get the first fees within 60 days. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you please supply for the record the estimated 
receipts and costs by months for the fiscal year 1959 ? 
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Mr. Anperson. We will be glad to. 
(The information follows :) 


Tabulation by months for fiscal year 1959 of estimated costs and receipts for inspection 
and certification of fishery products 








| | 
Month | Number Estimated | Estimated 
| inspectors cost ! | receipts ? 
1958— 
July ; . eu wwieece 19 | 30, 015 | : 
August neenbee sinus ‘ a ; 19 26, 765 négdebans 
September : aS 21 23, 680 10, 120 
October =e 5 Sak tinduat 22 | 15, 593 | 10, 120 
November ‘ : 24 16, 481 12, 668 
December - ‘ ; tduted atid 25 16, 926 | 11, 702 
1959 | 
January . 4 29 | 15, 850 | 12, 770 
February - -- ‘ © 3 ; 29 15, 850 | 16, 304 
March - 31 16, 570 15, 565 
4 pril : ; 31 16, 570 | 15, 565 
May.... a P . “ ‘ 33 17, 460 17, 929 
June__._-- : 35 18, 265 | 16, 429 
Total (ati i itameiec as 230, 025 | 139, 172 


! Estimated cost includes such items as inspector and supervisor salaries, travel and per diem, moving to 
station, office and product examination equipment, purchase and shipment of samples, contractual services 
(business machine rental, cold storage, bacteriological assays, etc.), communications, and printing of training 
and inspection manuals. 


2 Payments are made 15 to 30 days after receipt of invoice. 


Mr. Kirwan. Will this request of $125,000 be repaid by receipts? 

Mr. Anverson. It will take quite a while to build that back because 
the 20 percent above the actual expenses must also pay the cost of 
supervisors and people like that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you sure that the trust fund in time will be able 
to pay the salary of the 25 inspectors? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. And it will not be a burden upon the Government ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sit 

Mr. Kirwan. What does the Food and Drug Administration do in 
this field ? 

INSPECTION BY FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anperson. The Food and Drug Administration does not do this 
exact type of inspection. They do have some inspection under what 
they call the seafood amendment, but actually the industry has de- 
parted from requesting those services and they prefer this type now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put a statement in the record covering the 
whole situation ? 

Mr. Annerson. I will be glad to. 

(The information follows :) 


The Food and Drug Administration of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is responsible for development and promulgation of mandatory 
standards of identity, quality, and fill of container of food and drug products. In 
regard to food, the Secretary of that Department shall, whenever in his judg- 
ment such action will promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers, promulgate regulations fixing and establishing for any food a reasonable 
definition and standard of identity, a reasonable standard of quality, and reason- 
able standards of fill of container. These standards define minimum require- 
ments and due consideration and allowances are made for different varieties, 
shrinkage during processing, and for use of optional ingredients. Authority is 
granted for prevention of adulteration and misbranding of food products. 
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The Department of the Interior, in all its voluntary standards of grade and 
condition for fish and fishery products, includes this statement, “Compliance 
with the provisions of these standards shall not excuse failure to comply with 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” Thus the FDA 
provides the minimum acceptability level for all foods, including fishery pro- 
ducts. The voluntary grade standards describe well above that level of quality. 
In fact products not adjudged within the limits set by a voluntary standard, 
hence designated as substandard, are still above the acceptable level of FDA 
mandatory standards of quality. In order for any product to be acceptable for 
voluntary grading by the Department of the Interior it must be of a quality 
which exceeds the minimum quality standards of FDA. 

The two programs are, therefore, supplemental in nature and intent, and 
in no way duplicate function or service. 

Except for the seafood amendment service described below the FDA offers 
no voluntary grading service. Their functions relate only to establishment 
and enforcement of regulations involving minimum acceptable standards for 
identity, quality and fill of container. 

Under the so-called seafood amendment the Food and Drug Administration 
has authority to carry out continuous inspection of raw fishery products, plant 
equipment, and processes, and the finished product for compliance with food 
and drug regulations. At present, this inspection service is not being used by 
the shrimp processing industry. For a few years there was some use made of 
this inspection service, but the processors considered it too costly for the market- 
ing advantages that could be expected through use of it. On the other hand, 
the shrimp industry is strongly behind the voluntary standards program and 
it has already begun the use of continuous in-plant inspection for breaded shrimp. 

The American public has for years purchased agricultural commodities, such 
as, meat, poultry, frozen and canned vegetables, etc., that carry the United States 
grade or inspection symbols. The steady gains in per capita consumption of 
these products indicate that these Federal shields have gained the confidence 
of the people. Several plants have had inspected and graded fishery products 
on the market for the past 2 years. They attribute, in substantial amount, in- 
creased sales of these products to the consumer confidence and repeat sales 
arising from use of the inspection and grading service. Several consumer 
publications, notably Consumer Reports, have featured articles specifically aimed 
at the quality of fish available on the market. This magazine has also taken 
favorable notice of the United States inspected fishery products appearing in 
large and small grocery stores. 

The consumer is not the only one who benefits from this service. The proces- 
sor has unbiased certification as to the quality of his product, and can seek 
just pay for his efforts. The broker can demand better products and have as- 
surance that his specifications will be met. The banker has a yardstick on 
which to base his judgment for loans, using stored products of known quality 
as collateral. 

The majority of the fishing industry is behind this movement and we get 
constant inquiries about the status of standards that are being developed. As 
additional standards are promulgated, more companies apply for the United 
States inspection service. In fact, several are only holding back on an all-out 
program of advertising inspected and graded products until enough standards 
are available to permit the offering of a complete line of their products in the 
retail display case. 

These indications from the various sources—the consumer buying the product, 
the broker and banker demanding that the product be inspected, the processor 
applying for the service, and the trade journals publicizing the United States 
standards for grades of fishery products and the inspection service to certify 
the quality of these products—point out that this is one way to raise the per 
capita and total consumption of fish. This vigorous and well-supported program 
in this important new field for the domestic fisheries is perhaps the most im- 
portant advancement that the combined efforts of the industry and the Federal 
Government have brought about in the last 100 years of our fisheries’ existence. 

The Department of Agriculture has for some 25 years conducted an inspection 
and certification service for agricultural commodities of various kinds. Until 
about 1954 interest in the fishing industry for such a service was sporadic, with 
but a few companies actively pushing for it. However, with the development 
of fish sticks, renewed impetus was given to the idea of standards for fishery 
products. A committee of fish-stick producers requested the Bureau to develop 
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voluntary standards of grade and condition for fish sticks. A standard accept- 
able to this group was developed at the Boston Technological Laboratory during 
fiscal year 1956. The standards were promulgated on July 21, 1956, and took 
effect August 21, 1956. 

An agreement was made effective April 23, 1956, with the Department of 
Agriculture to promulgate and inspect on the standards developed by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. This procedure was necessary because the authority 
for promulgation and inspection then rested with Agriculture. 

At this time there are seven large companies using the fish-sticks standard 
and subscribing to the inspection service. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service Act of 1956 included the fixing of responsibil- 
ities for promoting the interest of the domestic fishing industry. Subsequently 
the Bureau of the Budget determined that certain functions relating to fisheries 
would be transferred to the Department of the Interior. The authority for 
promulgation, inspection, or certification services for fish and fishery products 
was transferred, as of April 8, 1958, in accordance with this decision. An 
interim working agreement is now in effect whereby Agriculture will continue 
the promulgation and inspection service for fishery products until July 1, 1958. 
Thereafter the two Department will actively cooperate to the end that the two 
standardization and inspection services may be harmoniously and effectively 
continued to the benefit of all interested persons. The several Agriculture 
inspectors working fishery plants are now being transferred to the Department 
of the Interior and additional personnel are being recruited to provide man- 
power for the performance of this important function now in the Department 
of the Interior. 

The inspection and certification services have historically been operated on 
essentially a nonprofit basis. The company desiring the services requests that 
a contract be negotiated for the type and amount of services it desires. The 
total costs for the services are charged to the company as nearly as they can 
be determined at the time the contract is consummated. However, in the initial 
stages of this program, as in other, there are certain amounts and types of 
costs that might appropriately be called capital investment and for which funds 
need to be supplied to insure that the functions assigned this Department can 
be promptly and properly carried out. Once the program has gotten underway 
the fees for the services rendered make possible the continuance of the program 
without additional appropriations. 

The previous tabulation is based upon the most complete estimate we have 
of the number of companies who now have the inspection services and of those 
who have indicated they will request it when the Department assumes the full 
responsibility for such services on fisheries products effective July 1, 1958. 
This effective date has been arrived at through the acceptance, by the two 
Departments, of a memorandum of understanding jointly devesoped at the 
request of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 
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| Presently Revised Difference, 
available, estimate, 1959 
1959 | 1959 
—_— — — ———_——- -—— — — -— a \-—_———-———- ——— 
Program by activities: Operating costs: | } 
1. Bituminous on. hak lla = i aed $5, 704,000 | $5,810,000 | -+-$106, 000 
ee Ee ev ee 878, 000 | 886, 000 | +8, 000 
3. Petroleum, natur: al g as, and Cr ee ek ta — 2, 399, 000 2, 463, 000 +64, 000 
4. Ferrous metals wpb th sd oth ls als ae ¥ 3, 073, 000 | 3, 895, 000 | +822, 000 
SGD nn 4. seem dbendabdeeien 4, 160, 000 | 5,554,000 | +1,394, 000 
GC.) BEE I ocntdisc kbccadsacobdeenciaeed | 1, 810, 000 | 2, 266, 000 | +456, 000 
7; Dene See BO i cee ee { 315, 000 | WEGMOE Liantaccbaticben 
Total program (obligations) .............-............ 18, 339, 000 | 21, 189, 000 a +2, 850, 000 
FINE: ROTOR a a iis iianiddcnseicheacdunninatustgns | 18,339, 000 21, 189, 000 | +2) 850, 000 
1 t 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Difference, 
available, estimate, 1959 
1959 1959 | 
aoa scien icillalacceehdigialtaapandcaetiltiai |__| }_ 
Total number of permanent positions_............--..-.-.--.-. 2, 341 | 2, 591 +250 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-... 81 Oe ts acne 
Average number of all employees. -.-..........--..--.-.--..----} 2, 340 } 2, 580 +240 
Number of employees at end of year. ..........-.-.-..--.-..-- 2, 2, 550 2, 800 | +250 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent yer Ph a hacisuduskdatemennahainiee $12, 643, 000 $14, 327, 475 +$1, 684, 475 
Positions other than permanent.................---.-- 1 361,000 | BOs OOO  banccesncatecet 
CORRE DORMER SRE VII oa ciiniccnnccnncccceedcocnuncune | 169, 000 | 184, 5 525 +15, 525 
Total personal services..........------ ei | 13, 173,000 | 14,873,000 | +1, 700, 000 
02 ‘Trave bi abba achat watbidaaabamiaionietindade Sechee’ 520, 000 570, 000 | +50, 000 
03 Transportation of things........-..----------------------- 72, 000 79,000 | +7, 000 
OR: Clee SONNE cnn adcaceccndedcewsaccssencs 150, 000 | 165, 000 | +15, 000 
GS. , RE GR Coal COT Fi ks ces dss tebceimcinseiin ce 300, 000 | 325, 000 | +25, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.................-.-.....-...... 209, 000 | 224, 000 | +15, 000 
C7 GRO CIO TEE bs cinco cetincncttnsincentiniioan 741, 000 | 791, 000 | +-50, 000 
ow SE ea Se eee 1, 075, 000 1, 205, 000 +130, 000 
Ge Hic oak ns coke thc atiiedenscbnsccseesameliioaas 1, 200, 000 1, 950, 000 +750, 000 
WD: . Ee GOR I 6 556. edict ts etnies cae 60, 000 GOOD | td esi nick 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund..................-..- 820, 000 926, 000 +-106, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-..............-....-..- 11, 000 NO lla acticin 
1S "Raa eae CN os Scie dacdasecaceaneaeuel 12, 000 14, 000 | +2, 000 
— ee ee, ee > 
DAE ooo ccrestveneceaiicctins: ti mcegneuauineebocs 18, 343,000 | 21, 198, one +2, 850, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges................------ GGpi ' QGP Rasa 
Total CDUGARIONE. 2.0.00 cccndcicsvcenccsstetie iibibinnaimnnits 18, 339, 000 21, 189, 000 +2, 850, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Ankeny, do you have a statement ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes: I havea brief statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you like to read it or put it in the record ? 
Mr. Ankeny. I should like to read it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ankeny. The proposed supplemental estimate for the Bureau 
of Mines totals $14,180,000. This consists of $2,500,000 to finance an 
accelerated program on long-range research projects to meet new de- 
mands on our mineral resources; $11,280,000 for the construction 
and equipment of new helium facilities; and $400,000 to cover the 
cost of increases in sal: ir ies of certain engineers and scientists ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission, effective December 29, 1957. 


LONG-RANGE MINERAL PROJECTS 


The Bureau’s request of $2,500,000 is needed to intensify its pro- 
gram of advancing scientific knowledge and ideas to meet new de- 
mands on our mineral resources created by missile, rocket, and other 
related defense developments. 

The immediate need for accelerating certain research activities in 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey is an important fea- 
ture of the President's long-range minerals program. At the time the 
1959 budget was presented to the Congress, the Department of the 
Interior was making an intensive study of the long-range minerals 
program, including the probable impact of expanded research ac- 
tivities. The study now has been completed, and emphasizes the ur- 
gency for such research work. That part of the study pertaining to 
the Bureau of Mines indicates four urgent problem areas where spe- 
cial utilization and supply projects should be employed to insure rapid 
progress in meeting the Nation’s current defense material and tech- 
nologic needs, and to provide the information, techniques, and know- 
how upon which new commercial enterprises can be encouraged and 
based. 

An opportunity now exists to translate the products of current 
research and development work on specialized defense problems into 
the long-term minerals industry and economic use pattern of the United 
States. 

One solution of the recurring instability in the domestic minerals 
industry lies in diversification and an awareness of the new industry 
potential promised by the unusual properties of a host of relatively 
unused minerals, metals, and alloys. Of some 100 elements pres- 
ently known, 83 are classified as metals. A third of these are used 
in important quantities, another third are coming into use, and a third 
are generally unknown outside of the laboratory. 

The extent and se ope of the industry of the future will depend upon 
how rapidly and effectively research and development can provide the 
knowledge and ideas upon which new enterprises can be based. Ex- 
perience of the past decades most impressively demonstrates how rap- 
idly the product of research can be projected into new industries. 
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HELIUM FACILITIES 


A new helium plant is urgently needed to provide additional pro- 
duction capacity to meet the present and growing helium needs of 
the Air Force, Navy, Atomic Energy Commission, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, other governmental agencies, and private 
industrial, medical, and research users. 

The United States is presently suffering from a shortage of helium 
amounting to about 15-20 percent of its needs. Since the Govern- 
ment uses, either directly or on defense contracts, about 90 percent of 
the total helium consumption, the shortage is seriously affecting 
Government operations in addition to civilian industries. In May, 
the Air Force and Navy voluntarily curtailed their orders for helium 
so that a reasonable volume could be made available to civilian de- 
fense industry. An informal cooperative system of allocation is in 
effect in the Bureau of Mines to assure that the available supply is 
distributed in the best overall public interest. 

At the time the 1959 budget was submitted to the Congress, the 
Bureau of Mines was working with the Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
to obtain the right to extract helium from all of the helium-bearing 
gas produced by the company from the Keyes field of Cimmarron 
County, Okla. After a long period of negotiation, a successful agree- 
ment was reached with the company on “April 4. We also have an 
option to purchase a plant site in the area. Consequently, we are now 
in a position to say that the new plant, if approved by the Congress, 
will be located in the Keyes field. 

The Keyes field is the best source of helium that we know about. 
The proposed plant would extract helium from natural gas before it is 
transported to fuel markets, and recover about 290 million cubic feet 
of helium annually. It would operate at capacity to save helium that 
would otherwise be lost, and any helium produced in excess of de- 
mands in the early life of the plant would be conserved for the future. 

We are in an extremely precarious and vulnerable position so far 
as our helium supply is concerned. Except for the recent addition 
at Exell, our plants are 14 years old or older. A portion of the 
Amarillo plant was built in 1929; the others were built during World 
War II. It has been necessary to operate the plants with a minimum 
amount of preventive maintenance. Any unforeseen breakdown 
would make the already serious situation intolerable. 

The Bureau of Mines cannot assure an adequate supply of helium 
for the missiles and atomic energy programs without the Keyes plant. 
Consequently, your approval of our request for funds to enable us 
to get construction of the plant underway at the earliest possible time 
is earnestly solicited. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the item on page 19 
of House Document 394 and the justifications. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

“BUREAU OF MINES 
“CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Conservation and development of mineral 
reseurces’, $2,850,000. 
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“HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“For an additional amount for ‘Health and safety’, $50,000.” 

The above-proposed supplemental appropriations for Geological Survey and 
for Bureau of Mines, conservation and development of mineral resources, in- 
clude $3,000,000 and $2,500,000, respectively, for acceleration of research pro- 
grams to meet the developing demands upon our domestic mineral resources. 
The remaining sums are needed to cover the cost of increases in salaries for 
certain engineers and scientists approved by the Civil Service Commission, 
effective December 29, 1957, and June 1, 1958. 


(H. Doc. 394) 
Conservation and development of mineral resources 


dteuh bb Se __ $2, 850, 000 


drrurentboth (00 CORI. said nhs bn wt eee eee ae Se 18, 339, 000 
I Sh a soccer as inten dips hun sesame inept iuleiia eae lapeia litigating ili None 
I i tia oct tlic Sat elon miomees sn ipl aa hata gladatals None 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation____._-_---__-_______-_- 2,340 
Nenvber involved: this entimate... 2.02565 eh sb eens 240 
I I IE seine bi iitrs  ee te enka etree quieliniigninaemtdin None 


SOU CRTISNGLO PICKS TUE VOU aa ace hii ste ecient = None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to finance an accelerated 
program of long-range research projects to meet new demands on our mineral 
resources created by missile, rocket, and other related defense developments and 
to cover the cost of increases in salaries of certain engineers and scientists ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission effective December 29, 1957. 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 





| | Increase (+-) or de- 

Appro- | Appro- crease (—) 
priated, | priatedin | Revised, 

| 1958 1959 act | 1959 | 


Direct obligation af 


|Professional} Program 
| | pay ! | 


| 


' 

















1. Bituminous coal_.__-- -----.----| $5, 755,000 | $5,704,000 | $5,810,000 |-+ $106,000 |.....-....-. 
2. Anthracite coal_.- --| 887,000 | 878, 000 886, 000 | I Bening nadie 
3. Petroleum, natural gas, and oi] shale._._| 2, 408, 000 2, 399, 000 2, 463, 000 GED lnccseousecua 
4. Ferrous metals ; 3, 096, 115 3, 073, 000 3, 895, 000 +52, 000 | ?+$770, 000 
5. Nonferrous metals . 4, 208,540 | 4,160,000 5,554,000 | -+84,000 [241,310,000 
6. Nonmetallic minerals 7 | 1,852, 000 1, 810, 000 2, 266, 000 +36,000 | 2+420,000 
7. Foreign mineral activities__- ‘ } 282, 345 | 315, 000 315, 000 |. one |- aS e 

FEIN cnc cco actciactinh inno oka | 18, 489, 000 | 18, 339,000 | 21, 189, 000 +350, 000 | +-2, 500, 000 

| | 





1 The Civil Service Commission by Circular No. 793 and supplements thereto, established new minimum 
pay rates under sec. 803 (a) of the Classification Act, as amended, for certain engineers and scientists. The 
Bureau of Mines estimates that these new minimum pay rates will require an additional $350,000 in fiscal 
year 1959 under this appropriation in order to carry out our approved programs. 

2 See the following explanation of increases. 

3 Excludes $346,000 transferred pursuant to the authority contained in the 2d Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1958. 


The program increase of $770,000 is for the following subactivity: 


| | 

| | 

| Appro- | Appro- 
Subactivity | priated, priated in | Revised, 
| 1958 1959 act 1959 


crease (—) 


| 
Increase (+) or de- 
| 
| 


Professional; Program 
pay 


$1, 803,000 | -+$17, 000 -+$770, 000 


| | 


| | 
pelagic a pce a $978, 000 | $1,016, 000 | 
| | 


Ferroalloy metals 
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Need for increase.—The program increase of $770,000 is to expand research 
on high-temperature metals and alloys needed in high-altitude jet engines and 
rockets. National security could rest on a difference of only a few percent in 
plane or missile speeds. The limiting factor on speed traces back to materials 
of construction, since the hotter an engine can work the more efficient it becomes 
within the limit of certain physical laws. High-altitude jet engines and rockets 
will employ new design concepts demanding materials with durability and 
strength at very high temperature. We are nearing the limit of realization of 
effective working temperatures using conventional approaches and metals com- 
monly used for such alloys for the past 30 years. The real hope of the future 
lies with the high-melting-point metals—tungsten, columbium, molybdenum, 
tantalum, and rhenium—combined with known heat-resistant metals such as 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel. 

Oxidation resistance of these alloys is a greater problem than strength and 
what is needed is both studies of the fundamental nature of the mechanism of 
oxidation and means of preventing it, either by protective coverings or alloying. 
It is known in general terms that impurities have a profound effect on oxidation 
rate and creep strength, but considerable work is needed to delineate the exact 
limits or tolerance for foreign elements. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. We expect to coordinate our research to a high degree with other 
Government agencies and private industry that are concerned with the use and 
supply of unique metals in defense and related fields. 

The Bureau of Mines, with a long record of successful alloy development to 
meet exacting requirements is well prepared to undertake such a program. Bu- 
reau research and development have indicated that these metals in special 
alloys or ultrahigh purity form offer the ultimate materials for missiles and 
rocket engines and component parts. Specific work in this area would include: 

(a) Intensive study of physical metallurgy of tungsten (with secondary em- 
phasis on molybdenum) including preparation and refining of high purity metal; 
preparation of alloys and thorough study of their physical properties and oxida- 
tion resistance. 

(b) Study of chromium, cobalt, and nickel-base alloys of exceptionally high 
purity using primarily those metals refined by the Bureau of Mines; effect of 
controlled amounts and minor amounts of such elements as silicon, carbon, 
aluminum and nitrogen on such physical properties as creep strength and stabil- 
ity of microstructure. 

(c) Investigate all modern methods of melting high-temperature alloys such 
as vacuum induction, consumable are and electron gun bombardment including 
casting of shapes. 

(d) Development of methods for producing high purity iron, vanadium, sili- 
econ, hafnium, tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, and columbium by established 
Bureau of Mines techniques based principally on fused salt electrolysis. 

(e) To determine by irradiation the effect of neutron bombardment on the 
physical and mechanical properties of heat-resisting, low-nuclear-absorption- 
cross-section, or high-strength alloys and set up generalizations in regard to 
induced properties. 

The program increase of $1,310,000 is for the following subactivity : 


Increase (+) or de- 











Appro- Appro- crease (—) 
Subactivity priated, priated in Revised, ety 
1958 1959 act 1959 
Professional} Program 
pay | 
_ setarertiviescleeseehionsntincalsaeiiateljateieiah mia —}—_—— 
Rare and precious metals........-.------- $1, 081,000 | $1, 163,000 | $2,497,000 | +$24,000 |+-$1, 310, 000 





(a) Special structural materials—program increase, $630,000 


Need for increase.—The program increase of $630,000 is to expand research on 
the development or improvement of special structural materials to resist altera- 
tion by radiation, corrosion, temperature variation, and the like. Irradiation 
alteration of structural materials presents a serious obstacle in the peaceful 
application of atomic energy. Zirconium, columbium, molybdenum, aluminum, 
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magnesium, and stainless steels suffer from the combined effects of temperature, 
pressure, and neutron bombardment in power reactor systems with resultant 
changes in thermal conductivity and mechanical stability. Research to deter- 
mine metals and alloys that are suitable for reactor structural components and 
a more thorough knowledge of the properties of irradiated materials must be 
initiated by the Bureau. 

We must look at new alloys—such as the magnesium-thorium alloy for the 
Vanguard satellite—that can be used for skins and components of ballistic 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. Beryllium, titanium, tantalum, and hafnium 
as high-purity metals, and alloying ingredients of steels, or in some other com- 
bination of elements, may aid the aeronautical engineer in meeting future 
material problems. 

The resources and technology of beryllium must be carefully evaluated. 
Though the metal and its compounds are quite attractive to the engineer for 
aircraft structural and high-energy fuel applications, lack of a dependable and 
adequate supply and uneconomic production techniques have precluded its 
immediate usefulness. 

The automotive, railroad, and commercial aircraft industries anticipate that 
basic Government materials research will assist in the development of revolu- 
tionary lightweight alloys, employing magnesium, aluminum, and titanium, and 
even more remote elements, to allow highly economic and safe public and private 
transportation. 

The use of new atomic-age procedures—such as activation analysis, gamma 
catalysis, radio tracers, isotope separation, and element transmutation—will 
work tremendous improvements in production and utilization of our natural 
mineral resources. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. We expect to coordinate the work with other Government agencies 
and private industry that are concerned with the use and supply of unique 
substances in defense and related fields. 

The Bureau, with an excellent background in nuclear metals production 
technology, as exemplified by its successful conduct of the zirconium-hafnium 
crash project, is ready to step out with a vigorous program. Proposed research 
which could be begun at once includes: 

(a) Hafnium alloying characteristics will be considered, and alloys of haf- 
nium-indium, hafnium-tantalum, halfnium-aluminum, and others will be pre- 
pared and tested to ascertain their applicability to special end uses. 

(b) New and improved magnesium-base alloys of 3 and 4 components require 
the Bureau’s attention. Such alloys will be prepared in the laboratory and 
tested to determine effects of temperature, pressure, irradiation, and other phe- 
nomena upon the chemical and mechanical characteristics of the alloy. 

(c) A study will be made to develop a simple, quick, and realistic field test 
for the detection of beryllium in minerals to accelerate public interest in beryl- 
lium exploration. Present research on the recovery and utilization of beryl 
from southeastern pegmatites will be expanded to cover other beryl-bearing 
pegmatites of the United States where such work may assist in the development 
of beryllium resources. 

(d) Electrocladding of less desirable metals and alloys with high-temperature 
materials such as zirconium, titanium, and molybdenum in fused-salt baths 
will be studied. Factors of coherence, and adherence, conductivity, fluidity, 
volatility are among those that will receive special attention. 

(e) Stainless steels of new and varying composition will be prepared in the 
laboratory and tested to find their resistance to high temperatures and other 
mechanical properties of the alloys under demanding conditions. 

(f) Investigations on the use of ultrasonics in solvent extraction processes and 
ion exchange reactions will be accelerated, particularly as applied to columbium- 
tantalum, zirconium-hafnium, and rare-earth extraction. 

(g) Utilization of nuclear phenomena for research in mineral technology with 
a nuclear reactor and associated facilities: A research program will be conducted 
in the fields of neutron activation analysis, irradiation effects upon materials, 
neutron defraction, gamma catalysis, radioisotopes for tracer applications, and 
nuclear process heat for metallurgical operations. 
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(b) Determining new uses for metals, program increase, $680,000 

Need for increase.—The program increase of $680,000 is to expand research to 
find out how to use the unique or unusual properties of relatively abundant 
commodities to the improvement of our normal economy. 

The Bureau of Mines will initiate studies to bring the rare metals from a po- 
sition of relative inutility and obscurity in the industrial world to one of prom- 
inence and productivity. To do so, a program to determine economic means of 
recovering individual rare metals in quantity must be established and the less 
obvious properties of these elements must be investigated. Nuclear character- 
istics of gadolinium, samarium, and yttrium encourage their use by the atomic 
industry, but lack of production know-how, high costs of very limited supplies 
of specific metals, and insufficient awareness of alloying technology have seri- 
ously hampered applications. Present research programs need the impetus of 
practical development added to them. 

Rare-earth bearing steels and base-metal alloys have potential use in the auto- 
motive manufacturing world, but here too, until we can provide sufficient metal- 
lurgical comprehension of the elements, little headway can be made toward 
their significant consumption by major industries. 

Artificially produced rare and precious metals, resulting from the fissioning 
of uranium in research, test, and power reactors, may become abundant enough 
with the growth of economic atomic power to warrant their recovery from 
radioactive wastes. Ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, yttrium, and a host of 
rare earths are present in spent reactor fuels to such an extent that methods for 
their economic separation should be developed now to prepare for potential 
military and civilian requirements. The storage of these highly. active wastes 
underground cannot be undertaken until exhaustive research points out that 
such disposition will not endanger human beings, wildlife, and mineral re- 


sources. The Bureau of Mines will contribute to the better understanding of 
the problems involved. ‘ 


Depleted uranium, a byproduct of the gaseous-diffusion isotope separation 


process, is becoming available for nonenergy uses. The industry must better 
acquaint itself with the isotope’s characteristics and determine ways in which 
this rare-heat element can be put into services by industry. 

Ion propulsion as a source of motive power for rockets is a long-range possi- 
bility. Cesium and rubidium, which have low’ ionization potentials, have 
been frequently mentioned for this use. Resources, recovery, and utilization 
studies are urgently needed. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. We expect to coordinate our work to a high degree with other 
Government agencies and private industry that are concerned with the use 
and supply of unique commodities in defense and related fields. Specific 
projects to be undertaken are: 

(a) Evaluation and classification of domestic beryl deposits with special 
emphasis on high tonnage, low grade ores; beneficiation and chemical treat- 
ment of low-grade ores; production of high purity beryllium. 

(b) Development of methods for producing pure rare earth metals by solvent 
extraction, fused salt electrolysis and bomb or halide reduction techniques; 
determination of processing and alloying characteristics. 

(c) Investigate methods of beneficiating and separating low grade and 
refractory tantalum and columbium ores; preparation of high purity tantalum 
and columbium by metallic reduction of the halides; study alloying and oxida- 
tion characteristics of the metals. 

(d) Development of instrumental analysis techniques using X-ray diffracto- 
meter, polarograph spectrophotometer, X-ray fluorescent analysis, and metallo- 
graph to develop methods for determination of trace elements in high purity 
germanium, beryllium, columbium, silicon, tantalum, and hafnium. 

(e) Recovery of rubidium and cesium from processed ore waste products 
and certain mineral waters; study thermodynamic properties of these metals 
and their salts as well as those of lanthanum, scandium, and yttrium. 

(f) Isotope research involving cerium, lanthanum, dysprosium, and europium 
would use this ultra modern technique to determine equilibria, precipitation 


and optimum absorption conditions in beneficiation and chemical extraction 
processes. 
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The program increase of $420,000 is for the following subactivity : 

















| | | Increase (+-) or de- 
; | Appro- Appro- | crease (—) 
Subactivity priated, | priatedin | Revised, oat 
1958 1959 act 1959 | 
Professional; Program 
pay 
Ceramic and fertilizer materials. ___.....- $937, 000 | $927, 000 | $1, 365, 000 $18, 000 $420, 000 








Need for increase.—The program increase of $420,000 is to investigate ma- 
terials formed or ultimately used at extreme temperature ranges—and similarly 
with the substances that must contain such materials during their production 
or use. 

The Nation’s success in the areas of nuclear power, jet aircraft, and rockets 
depends now upon the scientists’ and engineers’ ability to produce, maintain, 
and contain extremely powerful fuel reactions. The needs of the atomic energy 
industry for materials to contain fission and fusion reactions are especially 
critical. 

The exceptionally high operating temperatures of the new “glamour” fuels 
eall for extraordinary durable materials with excellent heat transfer properties 
and long structural life. 

The Bureau of Mines-Atomic Energy Commission process heat reactor studies 
now underway have demonstrated the need for a comprehensive investigation 
of refractories and ceramics, as reactor operating temperatures can be raised 
severalfold above current practice if appropriate materials become available. 
Economic nuclear power depends largely upon metallurgical advancements. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. We expect to coordinate our research work with other Government 
agencies and private industry that are concerned with the use and supply of 
unique minerals in defense and related fields. 

The Bureau of Mines, with its facilities and proven ability in process technol- 
ogy, is Well prepared to make further contributions to this realm of materials 
applications. Specific work in this area would include: 

(a) Testing and utilization of ceramic raw materials will be intensified in an 
effort to develop new ceramic raw materials for the production of high temper- 
ature refractories and cermets applicable to nuclear reactors and space propul- 
sion systems. More accurate testing methods will be developed for refractory 
products. 

(b) Research on the refractory oxides of aluminum, scandium, yttrium, lan- 
thanum, and cerium with respect to their solid state structure and methods for 
development for desirable and reproducible structures. Pure, single, component, 
and mixtures of oxides will be investigated. 

(c) The physical and chemical properties of hot-pressed mixtures of zirco- 
nium boride and zirconium nitride will be determined. Generally, future investi- 
gations will cover the applicability of borides, carbides, silicides, and nitrides of 
zirconium, titanium, tungsten, and possibly other elements. The growth mech- 
anism and chemical composition-structure-physical property relationships of 
synthetic materials produced at high pressures and temperatures (5,000° to 
10,000° F. and 100,000 pounds per square inch) will be resolved. 


OVER $18 MILLION APPROPRIATED FOR 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. The Department said just last January that the 
budget estimate would permit the Department to meet effectively 
its responsibilities and the committee allowed the full request for the 
Bureau of Mines. 

With a total of $18,339,000 available for fiscal 1959, including an 
increase of over $1.6 million compared with 1957, just what steps 
have been taken to curtail and eliminate work of less importance to 
take care of these new requirements ? 
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Would you give the committee some examples of the work that has 
been curtailed or eliminated to meet these essential requirements? 

Mr. Ankeny. Sir, I do not believe that there has been any work 
eliminated or curtailed since the statement was made by the Depart- 
ment. I do believe that in the presentation of our regular budget for 
1959, we did list a number of items that were eliminated from our 
program and substituted other items which we considered of greater 
importance. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the present economic situation, I am just won- 
dering where the taxes will come from to add another 250 people on 
the payroll of the Government at a cost of $2,500,000 a year. We are 
going to have to raise the debt ceiling again. 

The Budget said there is going to be a $10 billion deficiency next 
year and something along the line has to be curtailed somewhere, or 
we are all going to be out of a job. 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit that at least 
some of these taxes are going to come from new industries created as 
a result. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we cannot support our present industries, we are 
going to get very little from new ones. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE METALS 


The sum of $770,000 is requested to expand research under high 
temperature metals needed in high altitudes, jet engines, and rockets; 
$1,116,000 is carried in the 1959 act for this activity. 

Please tell us what work is now underway in the Bureau on high 
temperature metals and alloys and what research is being conducted 
by other Government agencies and industry in this field ? 

Mr. AnkeEeNy. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Paul Zinner, who is 
the Assistant Director for Programs. I would like to call upon him 
to discuss that question. 

Mr. Zrnner. Mr. Chairman, virtually all of our present program 
is oriented toward the search for new properties and for metals that 
might enter into a new industry pattern. Our program here is based 
upon the simple concept that increased and diversified use of mineral 
commodities can create new industries and that intensified research 
programs can expedite the process. 

Under our current program we are investigating the properties of 
all of the metals that might form alloys in the high temperature 
field. What we propose to do under this supplemental program is 
to try to put these properties to work. Frankly, we do not know 
what will come out of this research, but we do know that the whole 
pattern of the industry has changed substantially in the last 50 years 
If we look back and think that the industry pattern of the past is 
the ultimate pattern to maintain, we are lost completely. 

IT am sure that you will agree with me that the metals that are 
supporting a major segment “of our industry today are those that 
have come into use in the last 50 years. 


AIR FORCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. I note where the Air Force has $3 million for research 
contracts with industry and nonprofit institutions and the National 


Bureau of Standards in this same area of high-temperature metals and 
alloys. 











First, I wonder why they are doing this work when it would appear 
to be your job. 

Mr. Zrnner. Mr. Chairman, I think part of the trouble here may be 
in definition. The two words “research” and “development” are fre- 
quently coupled for one reason or another and everyone has a difficult 
time deciding what the proper definition of “research” is. A good 
deal of the work is probably in the development field. They may be 
doing some research on components rather than furnishing or produc- 
ing the raw material. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is no use kidding ourselves. It took only $3 
billion to run this Nation in 1929, only 30 years ago, and it is up to $74 
billion this year. Something has got to be done to hold down these 
expenses. 


We will put this Air Force statement in the record and ask you to 
explain how your proposal relates to it. 

(Following is the information furnished by the Department of the 
Air Force at the committee’s request :) 


The following information is furnished in response to your verbal request 
concerning research by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, and the 
Air Force on high-temperature metals/alloys: 

(a) Question. The extent, if any, of Air Force research efforts with the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the Interior, on high-temperature metals and their 
alloys needed in high-altitude jet engines and rockets. 

Answer. The Air Force is not conducting such a program with the Bureau of 
Mines. 

(b) Question. How closely is the Bureau of Mines working with the Air Force 
on this subject? 

Answer. The Bureau of Mines is included on the coordination list for this 
program and is on distribution for technical reports. In the past the Bureau 
of Mines has worked directly in the program but no contract exists at the pres- 
ent time. Contract arrangements as well as the work produced have always 
been satisfactory. 

(c) Question. What research, if any, is the Air Force conducting in this same 
area, independent of the Bureau of Mines? 

Answer. The Air Force current effort involves approximately $3 million con- 
tracted with industry, nonprofit institutions, universities, and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards for research in the following areas: 

1. High-temperature alloys.—The objective of the Air Force program in high 
temperature-alloy development is to provide metallic materials with related 
fabrication and heat treatment know-how for application in missiles, aircraft, 
and powerplants. It includes studies of the metallurgical and engineering 
properties of refractory alloys, heat and corrosion alloys and general metallur- 
gical research. 

Investigations of the metallurgical principles and processes applicable to 
high-temperature materials are in progress. The studies include the effect of 
hot working, strain aging, incongruous elements and their interaction effects, 
vacuum casting, heat treating, and other metallurgical problems applicable to 
specific alloy development programs. 

2. Ceramic and cermet development.—The objective of this program is to 
develop ceramic bodies, ceramic-metal compacts, ceramic coatings and related 
processes for application in such parts as rocket nozzles and thrust chambers; 
jet engine nozzles, buckets and combustion chambers; ram jet flame holders and 
tail pipes. 

Studies to identify and exploit the most promising refractory oxides are in 
progress. Included are investigations of the effects of variables such as par- 
ticle size, temperature, pressure and time at pressure in producing a hot pressed 
body. The feasibility of increasing the high temperature strengths of alloys 
by the addition of refractory oxides employing powder metallurgy techniques is 
being studied. 

(d@) Question. Is the Air Force “supporting” the Bureau of Mines research in 
this area? 

Answer. At the present time, the Air Force is not supporting the Bureau of 
Mines in this area. (Note: Explanation may be found on p. 232.) 
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RESEARCH FUNDS AVAILABLE TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Krrwan. The Atomic Energy Commission has budgeted $4,- 
644,000 for “Alloy theory and the nature of solids,” including an in- 


crease of $777,000 for 1959. Included in this is research on high- 
temperature materials. 

Also I note a total of $3,073,000 is available in 1959 to the Bureau of 
Mines for research in the ferrous metals field. Why cannot a portion 
of this be diverted to this new requirement ? 

Mr. Zinner. I think your first question applies tothe AEC. There, 
again, their concern is with some special use in the reactor field, and 
all their research is geared to that particular end. Our concern is 
rather a more objective analysis of all the properties of mineral sub- 
stances, looking to what they may be used for. 

With your permission I would like to call your attention to a press 
release that we issued last Sunday. I think it will illustrate the role 
of both agencies in things like this. We have been concerned with 
pure-metals research to find out more about the physical properties of 
various metals. As a result of techniques developed by Bureau 
metallurgists a high- be ity chromium wire was produced. We sup- 
plied this wire to anybody who thought they might have some use for 
it. We now find Dr. W. G. Myers at Ohio State U niversity has been 
having good success with it in cancer therapy. That is an illustra- 
tion of a profitable byproduct of this research. Never did we think 


when we started in chromium research that it would have value in 
the medical field. 


I think you will find this of interest. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


{Press release—Department of the Interior seprmaten Service, Bureau of Mines, June 22, 
1958] 


HieH-Purity CHROMIUM WIRE FOR CANCER RESEARCH PRODUCED BY 
MINES BUREAU 


Tiny “bullets” of radioactive chromium metal, promising weapons in man’s 
fight against cancer, now are available to medical science as a result of Bureau 
of Mines research in metallurgy, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
revealed today. 

The “bullets” are actually small metal cylinders—a tenth of an inch long and 
only a thirtieth of an inch in diameter—cut from fine strands of high-purity 
chromium wire. The wire is produced in this country only at the Northwest 
Electrodevelopment Laboratory of the Bureau of Mines in Albany, Oreg., with 
techniques developed by Bureau metallurgists, Seaton explained. 

Exposed to neutrons in a nuclear reactor at the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., installation, some of the atoms in the chromium cylinders are 
transformed into an isotope called radioactive chrominm—51, which emits gamma 
rays in a manner similar to that of the radium that has been used heretofore in 
the treatment of cancers. The radioactive chromium cylinders have been used 
in experiments in animals in which they were either “shot” into cancerous tissues 
with a device called an implantation “gun” or they were first inserted in a hollow 
nylon thread and then sewn into a malignant area. 

The new use of the radiostope in medical experiments has been developed at 
the Ohio State University Health Center under the direction of Dr. William G. 
Myers. He reported recently at the annual meeting of the American Radium 
Society that results of his work thus far indicate the radioactive chromium 
gamma-ray sources may prove to be valuable in treating cancer in humans, 

Although other radioactive metals, such as the radiocobalt and radiogold pre- 
viously developed by Dr. Myers, are now being used in cancer therapy, he feels 
that chromium—51 appears to be the most satisfactory one for some purposes that 
has yet been developed by him, chiefly because of its half life of 28 days. This is 
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10 times as long as that of the radiogold, which is inconveniently short for many 
purposes. On the other hand, it is only one-fourth as great as the 111-day half 
life of radioactive tantalum that seems to be too long for implantation permanently 
into cancers in humans. 

Another attractive feature of the radioactive cylinders is the fact that they 
are not altered by body chemicals. Also, chromium 51 gives off no unwanted 
beta rays that are ineffective against cancer in this method of treatment because 
of their very short ranges in the tumors. Taken together, these two qualities 
appear to make radioactive metal safe for permanent implantations. 

Extremely pure chromium is needed for these experiments, according to Dr. 
Myers. If other metals were associated with the chromium, their atoms too 
might become radioactive on irradiation and alter the effects of the isotope, he 
explained. 

Secretary Seaton termed the availability of chromium wire for this important 
experimental work “an unexpected dividend” from Bureau of Mines metallurgi- 
cal studies in high-purity metals. “An impressive thing about this type of 
fundamental research carried on by the Bureau is that one never knows where 
or how a new discovery will be applied,” he added. 

Mines Director Marling J. Ankeny said Bureau metallurgists have been ex- 
perimenting with methods for making high-purity chromium for several years, 
and the process by which the wire is made was developed as part of this research. 
Although only small quantities of wire are produced at present, he said, the 
Bureau hopes that medical uses and other potential applications might make 
it profitable for industry to make larger amounts. However, until industry does 
undertake production, Ankeny said the Bureau will continue to make the wire 
available to medical researchers. 

High-purity chromium wire is made at Albany by a complex metallurgical 
process in which the wire is drawn through tungsten carbide dies while immersed 
in a hot-lead bath. The metal is extremely sensitive to small amounts of im- 
purities and to imperfections in its surface. Thus, drawing it into wire is a 
delicate operation. 

Chromium is only one of several metals now produced in ultra-pure form at 
Bureau laboratories, according to Director Ankeny. He said Bureau metallur- 
gists have made high-purity titanium, nickel, columbium, tantalum, cobalt, man- 
ganese, hafnium, and zirconium. Three of these metals, titanium, zirconium, and 
hafnium, are now being produced by industry with Bureau-developed processes. 
They have important uses in defense applications. 

The Bureau plans to expand its pure metals research, Ankeny said, to find out 
more about the physical properties of various metals. 

“The purer we can make a metal the more we can learn about it,” Ankeny 
explained, “and scientists need this knowledge to create new alloys that can 
withstand the high temperatures and pressures encountered in nuclear-energy 
installations and in supersonic aircraft and guided missiles. As in the case of 
high-purity chromium which now apparently has a future in the medical field, 
we hope other high-purity elements can be used either directly or in the pro- 
duction of alloys in new areas of scientific advancement.” 


Mr. Kirwan. That is very interesting, but I think research in a 
particular field should be under one head and not scattered over 
agency after agency if we are to avoid needless duplication. 


Off the record. 


s . 


(Discussion off the record.) 


RARE AND PRECIOUS METALS 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,310,000 of the request is for “Rare and precious 
metals” under nonferrous metals for which $4,160,000 is available in 
1959. What is the purpose of this increase ? 

Mr. Zinner. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the same difference in ob- 
jectives between what we are doing now and what we propose to do 
under the supplement applies in this instance, too. You will recall 
that the amount of work being done by the Bureau of Mines in the 
rare and precious metals field has increased considerably over the last 
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several years. It has increased because of what we have already 
learned and the opportunities we see in this field. 

Here again we are finding, as we separate these metals, that they 
all have very interesting properties. We propose that some of those 
properties can be put to work. We simply propose to extend the 
program on the basis of what we have learned up to this time. 

In the rare and precious metals area fall many metals which are 
not now significant in the industry pattern, but they are relatively 
abundant in nature and could support, we feel, some new industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much is the Bureau spending on this work now? 

Mr. Zrnner. On the rare metals program? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, rare and precious metals. How much do you 
have on that? 

Mr. Zrnner. $1,081,000 was appropriated in 1958. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. The Atomic Energy Commission has budgeted 
$2,162,000 for 1959 in this same field for research on the effects of 
irradiation on materials. This is an increase of $582,000 over this 
year. Please comment on the relationship of this AEC work to the 
Bureau’s program. 

Mr. Zinner. There again, sir, they are working in the field of re- 
actor behavior, and again we have difficulty in interpreting between 
what is research and what is development in this field. We are not 
ssp ised if their research applies to the development of new reactors 

r specifically what is involved in that sum of money. We do have 
some knowledge of what they are doing in the research field because 
we work closely with them on many subjects and, as you know, we 
have some funds from the AEC. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note your justification states, “Research to deter- 
mine metals and alloys that are suitable for reactor structural com- 
ponents and a more thorough knowledge of the properties of irradi- 
ated materials must be initiated by the Bureau.” 


RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Insert in the record what research AEC and other agencies are doing. 

Mr. Zinner. In the rare metals field ? 

Mr. Kirwan. In the fields covered by your supplemental. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, to the extent that security will permit, 
unclassified material, we will do that. 

(The information follows :) 


AIR FORCE 


High-temperature alloys and ceramic and cermet development, $3 million 

High-temperature alloys—The objective of the Air Force program in high- 
temperature-alloy development is to provide metallic materials with related 
fabrication and heat-treatment know-how for application in missiles, aircraft, 
and powerplants. It includes studies of the metallurgical and engineering prop- 
erties of refractory alloys, heat and corrosion alloys, and general metallurgical 
research. 

Investigations of the metallurigeal principles and processes applicable to high- 
temperature materials are in progress. The studies include the effects of hot- 
working, strain-aging, incongruous elements and their interaction effects, vacuum 
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casting, heat treating, and other metallurgical problems applicable to specific 
alloy-development programs. 

Ceramic and cermet development.—The objective of this program is to develop 
ceramic bodies, ceramic-metal compacts, ceramic coatings, and related processes 
for application in such parts as rocket nozzles and thrust chambers; jet-engine 
nozzles, buckets and combustion chambers, ram-jet flameholders and tailpipes. 

Studies to identify and exploit the most promising refractory oxides are in 
progress. Included are investigations of the effects of variables such as particle 
size, temperature, pressure, and time at pressure in producing a hot-pressed 
body. The feasibility of increasing the high-temperature strength of alloys by 
the addition of refractory oxides employing powder metallurgy techniques is 
being studied. 

BUREAU OF MINES 
High-temperature metals 


The program increase of $770,000 is to expand research on high-temperature 
metals and alloys needed in high-altitude jet engines and rockets. National 
security could rest on a difference of only a few percent in plane or missile 
speeds. The limiting factor on speed traces back to materials of construction, 
since the hotter an engine can work the more efficient it becomes within the 
limit of certain physical laws. High-altitude jet engines and rockets will em- 
ploy new design concepts demanding materials with durability and strength 
at very high temperatures. We are nearing the limit of realization of effective 
working temperatures using conventional approaches and metals commonly 
used for such alloys for the past 30 years. The real hope of the future lies 
with the high-melting-point metals—tungsten, columbium, molybdenum, tan- 
talum, and rhenium—combined with known heat-resistant metals such as 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel. Oxidation resistance of these alloys is a greater 
problem than strength, and what is needed is both studies of the fundamental 
nature of the mechanism of oxidation and means of preventing it, either by 
protective coverings or alloying. It is known, in general terms, that impurities 
have a profound effect on oxidation rate and creep strength, but considerable 
work is needed to delineate the exact limits or tolerance for foreign elements. 


High-temperature materials 


The program increase of $420,000 is to investigate materials formed or ulti- 
mately used at extreme temperature ranges—and, similarly, with the sub- 
stances that must contain such materials during their production or use. 

The Nation’s success in the areas of nuclear power, jet aircraft, and rockets 
depends now upon the scientists’ and engineers’ ability to produce, maintain, 
and contain extremely powerful fuel reactions. The needs of the atomic-energy 
industry for materials to contain fission and fusion reactions are especially 
critical. 

The exceptionally high operating temperatures of the new “glamour” fuels 
call for extraordinarily durable materials with excellent heat-transfer prop- 
erties and long structural life. 

The Bureau of Mines—Atomiec Energy Commission process heat reactor 
studies now underway have demonstrated the need for a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of refractories and ceramics, as reactor operating temperatures can be 
raised severalfold above current practice if appropriate materials become avail- 
able. Economic nuclear power depends largely upon metallurgical advance- 
ments. 


Explanation of difference 


The programs of the Air Force and the programs of the Bureau of Mines 
complement each other in the fields of high-temperature alloys and ceramic 
and cermet development. In brief, the Bureau of Mines’ role in such programs 
is to see that definite quantities of metals are available when needed for 
specific programs. The Air Force program is primarily one of development 
and end-use of specific metals and alloys, and is largely concerned with the 
fabrication and testing of various shapes required. Where the Air Force says 
metallurgy, it is referring only to the metal itself, whereas the emphasis in 
the Bureau of Mines is on the winning of the metal from its ores and the 
development of production methods for the highest purity material demanded 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Specifically, then, the work of the Bureau of Mines on tungsten, chromium, 
cobalt, and nickel-base alloys and on methods for producing high-purity 
iron, vanadium, silicon, hafnium, and other metals is all directed toward the 
production of high-purity metals and a general study of their properties to 
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anticipate their potential use in industry. The interest in alloys is secondary, 
and is directed toward the most efficient use of metals by maintaining the 
best properties of one while substituting or alloying a cheaper or more abundant 
one. 

As far as vacuum casting and controlled melting is concerned, the Bureau of 
Mines, for many years, has been a recognized authority in this field and pro- 
vides technical information for the use of many other Government and private 
laboratories, including those of the Air Force. 

Again, Bureau studies which would be directed toward the effect of neutron 
bombardment on the physical properties of certain materials is for the pur- 
pose of extending the field of usefulness for certain metals and knowing where 
substitutions can be made in times of emergency. 

In ceramic and cermet development it is clearly stated in the Air Force pro- 
gram that the “objective of this program is to develop * * * for application 
* * *” This falls in the category of end-use ee and different from the 
general research and development program outlined by the Bureau of Mines, 
where work aims at discovering new types of refractory ceramics for general 
application, including some that might be of value to the Air Force in solving 
some of its specific application problems. 





ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Effects of irradiation on materials, $2,162,000 

One of the unique circumstances involved in the use of materials in the 
atomic-energy program is the fact that they may be exposed to irradiation for 
prolonged periods. This condition can produce drastic changes in the behavior 
and properties of materials, and restricts their selection. The research program 
in this field is devoted to three general areas: (1) an understanding of the 
theory and basic mechanism of the effect of irradiation on solids; (2) the effect 
of irradiation on the kinetics of metallurgical processes; and (3) a practical 
evaluation of the performance of certain materials under irradiation. Although 
considerable progress has been made in the field of irradiation effects, there 
still remain many difficult problems from both the fundamental and applied 
standpoint. Accordingly, the increase of $582,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 
provides for increased effort on applied research in radiation effects, solid-state 
physics radiation studies (basic mechanism, etec.), and the effect of radiation 
on physical metallurgical reactions. 


BUREAU OF MINES 

Special structural materials 

The program increase of $630,000 is to expand research on the development 
or improvement of special structural materials to resist alteration by radiation, 
corrosion, temperature variation, and the like. Irradiation alteration of struc- 
tural materials presents a serious obstacle in the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. Zirconium, columbium, molybdenum, aluminum, magnesium, and stain- 
less steels suffer from the combined effects of temperature, pressure, and neutron 
bombardment in power-reactor systems, with resultant changes in thermal con- 
ductivity and mechanical stability. Research to determine metals and alloys 
that are suitable for reactor structural components and a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the properties of irradiated materials must be initiated by the Bureau. 


Explanation of difference 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s program addresses itself solely to the 
“effects of irradiation on materials’ for the purpose of studying factors that 
“restrict” the use of available materials in the atomic-energy program. 

The Bureau of Mines’ program aims at the development of structural mate- 
rials that might be effective in withstanding radiation effects incidental to many 
other factors, such as unusual performance specifications relating to corrosion, 
temperature variation, weight, ductility, casting properties, cost, and the like. 
Such metals, alloys, or materials might be important to the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, and, upon their development, would come within the area of investigation 
described by the AEC. However, the effect of neutron bombardment is merely 
one factor influencing the ultimate value and use of metals and materials for a 
variety of purposes. 

The principal components of the Bureau’s program relates to the following: 

(a) With regard to hafnium, the Bureau is concerned with production tech- 
niques, and, as a byproduct of this research, is supplying much of the metal 
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used by the ABC for its research and utilization. Hafnium is important as a 
neutron absorber in the reactor program. The Bureau and AEC programs are 
thoroughly integrated and complement each other. There is no overlapping of 
conflict in the described program. 

(b) The Bureau proposes to expand its investigations of magnesium-base 
alloys. In this instance, the purpose is to expand the utilization of an abundant 
element to offset the need for less abundant elements, or to inspire new uses 
and industries. While properties such as weight, strength, casting properties, 
ete., are of principal concern, the effect of neutron bombardment will also be 
studied, since all the possible end uses of such alloys cannot be contemplated. 
Nothing in this project conflicts with the AEC program. 

(c) Beryllium has properties of substantial interest to both the AEC and the 
Department of Defense; yet this element is not abundant in nature, and it is 
costly to extract. The Bureau’s program is concerned with expanding resources 
by improving rapid analytical processes, etc., and with improving extractive 
processes. 

(d) Ultrasonics and gamma irradiation as a means of accelerating process 
reactions must be given the Bureau’s immediate attention. Little if any effort 
on these subjects has been made by others, but the opportunities of increasing re- 
covery rates by these phenomena looks extremely encouraging. This research 
relates very definitely to the conservation and development of resources. The 
AEC has no responsibilities in this field (other than source materials), and in 
fact has encouraged the Bureau to try gamma and neutron irradiation as a 
eatalytic agent, in hopes that the peaceful uses of the atomic energy may be de- 
veloped by the appropriate Government agencies. 

(e) Nuclear phenomena should be investigated by the Bureau to find its value 
to the health of the mining and metallurgical industries. The nuclear process 
heat reactor is a definite possibility in the coal-gasification field and as higher 
temperatures are realized, may be practical for smelting and refining operations. 
Neutron activation analysis, neutron diffraction studies, irradiation effects upon 
the basic properties of raw materials, radio tracer research and other investiga- 
tions on behalf of the mining industry should be initiated promptly. This would 
be in keeping with the intent and purpose of the Atomic Energy Act for the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses of nuclear energy. As long as this program involves the 
conservation and development of the Nation’s mineral resources, it will not con- 
flict with, or duplicate, AEC programs. The Commission has always encouraged 
the establishment of nuclear facilities within the Government agencies, as can be 
noted at the Naval Research Laboratory, Wright Field, Watertown Arsenal, 
NACA, and others. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Alloy theory and the nature of solids, $4,644,000 


This program includes fundamental studies to increase our understanding of 
the nature and properties of solids with the purpose of achieving improved 
materials for the atomic energy program. The research projects include investi- 
gations on the nature of cold-worked metal; the processes of recovery and re- 
crystallization, diffusion and sintering in metals and ceramics; the nature of 
lattice imperfections and solid solutions; the structure of metals and alloys; the 
thermodynamics of solids; and the mechanism of phase transformation. This 
category also includes basic studies in solid state physies such as soft X-ray 
spectroscopy, low temperature specific heat, X-ray and neutron diffraction, 
nuclear and paramagnetic resonance studies, and others. 

The increase of $777,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for a higher level 
of research in solid state physics, fundamental physical metallurgy, basic surface 
research, and high-temperature materials research is required. 


BUREAU OF MINES 
High-temperature metals 

The program increase of $770,000 is to expand research on high-temperature 
metals and alloys needed in high-altitude jet engines and rockets. National secu- 
rity could rest on a difference of only a few percent in plane or missile speeds. 
The limiting factor on speed traces back to materials of construction, since the 
hotter an engine can work the more efficient it becomes within the limit of cer- 
tain physical laws. High-altitude jet engines and rockets will employ new design 
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concepts demanding materials with durability and strength at very high tempera- 
tures. We are nearing the limit of realization of effective working temperatures 
using conventional approaches and metals commonly used for such alloys for the 
past 30 years. The real hope of the future lies with the high-melting-point 
metals—tungsten, columbium, molybdenum, tantalum, and rhenium—combined 
with known heat-resistant metals such as chromium, cobalt, and nickel. 

Oxidation resistance of these alloys is a greater problem than strength and 
what is needed is both studies of the fundamental nature of the mechanism of 
oxidation and means of preventing it, either by protective coverings or alloy- 
ing. It is known in general terms that impurities have a profound effect on 
oxidation rate and creep strength, but considerable work is needed to delineate 
the exact limits or tolerance for foreign elements. 


Explanation of difference 


None of the Bureau of Mines’ proposed program on high-temperature alloys is 
concerned with the fundamental studies Such as solid-state physics and nuclear 
and paramagnetic resonance studies described in the Atomic Energy Commission 
request. Again we turn to the underlying responsibility and basic obligations 
of the two organizations. The whole atomic energy program arose from funda- 
mental research work by theoretical physicists in the field of nuclear physics 
and the basic research program of the AEC of today still has basic responsi- 
bility in that area. The Bureau of Mines as a conservation and development 
agency has the primary purpose of seeing that processes are developed for win- 
ning minerals from their ores and the production of metals of required purity 
for specific uses of other Government agencies as required by defense and chang- 
ing technology. An illustration of this point is the Bureau's production of zir- 
conium and hafnium. The Bureau of Mines developed a process for producing 
ductile zirconium at least 3 years before the Atomic Energy Commission became 
interested in the metal. When large quantities of high-purity zirconium were 
required, the Burean of Mines had a successful process developed and knew 
enough of the general properties of the metal to insure the AEC of the technical 
feasibility of producing a needed material. After 10 years the Bureau of Mines, 
in cooperation with the AEC, continues to improve the purity of the product 
and lower the production cost. 

Like the Air Force program, the fundamental research program of the AEC 
is concerned primarily with a study of the metals and has little or no concern 
for production methods. The development of methods for producing high-purity 
metals such as iron, vanadium, silicon, hafnium; chromium, cobalt, nickel, and 
tungsten outlined by the Bureau of Mines is a program designed to provide the 
best quality metal for research today and study only general properties which 
are of interest to all groups in this country, both industrial and Government. 

Studies of modern melting techniques, such as vacuum induction, consumable 
are, and electron gun bombardment as proposed by the Bureau have in mind the 
development of melting processes, to melt any metal to the required degree of 
purity for any application rather than restricting the use to only certain metals 
for only specific applications. 

The Bureau of Mines’ work on irradiation effects on the physical and me- 
chanical properties of metals and alloys would be more empirical in its approach 
than the fundamental one used by the AEC and the knowledge would be of 
general application rather than being restricted to certain end uses. Conse- 
quently, when the Bureau of Mines develops a new production technique or 
alloy it is able to provide specifications on nuclear bombardment effect as well 
as all other important properties of the substance produced. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Production, treatment, and properties of materials, $2,689,000 


This program is devoted to research and development on metals, alloys, and 
ceramics that are of special interest to the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
requirements for materials in the atomic energy program are severe and often 
unique, and in many cases the efficiency or even the feasibility of a design or 
system depends upon the properties of the available materials. Since many 
of the operational factors in atomic energy are unusual, the conventional ma- 
terials are often unsuitable. Under this category considerable attention is 
devoted to problems relating to the use of uranium, thorium, and plutonium as 
fissionable or fertile materials. Typical efforts are the development of improved 
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processes for extracting and purifying these metals, and investigation of new 
uranium alloys. 

Nonfissionable materials are also included in the program with particular 
attention to materials for possible use as a fuel element clad, moderator, control 
rod, etc. This activity includes research and development on new extraction 
process for vanadium, niobium, and rare earths, and the metallurgical charac- 
teristics of these metals and their alloys; the behavior and properties of graphite 
and ceramics; and the general physical metallurgy of materials of interest 
in the atomic energy program. Another phase of the effort is concerned with 
research and development on improved barriers for the gaseous diffusion 
process. 

This category also includes the very important field of corrosion and the de- 
velopment of corrosion-resistant alloys. The trend of reactor design is imposing 
still more severe corrosion problems on materials. 

The increase of $353,000 proposed for fiscal year 1959 provides for an in- 
creased effort on fundamental plutonium metallurgy and research on inter- 
metallic uranium compounds and increased effort on applied and fundamental 
corrosion and ceramics research, and on pure materials since the availability 
of these pure materials for research is inadequate for the demands of materials 
research. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


High-temperature materials program 


The program increase of $420,000 is to investigate materials formed or ulti- 
mately used at extreme temperature ranges—and similarly with the substances 
that must contain such materials during their production or use. 

The Nation’s success in the areas of nuclear power, jet aircraft, and rockets 
depends now upon the scientists’ and engineers’ ability to produce, maintain, 
and contain extremely powerful fuel reactions. The needs of the atomic energy 
industry for materials to contain fission and fusion reactions are especially 
critical. 

The exceptionally high operating temperatures of the new “glamour” fuels 
call for extraordinarily durable materials with excellent heat transfer properties 
and long structural life. 

The Bureau of Mines-Atomic Energy Commission process heat reactor studies 
now underway have demonstrated the need for a comprehensive investigation 
of refractories and ceramics, as reactor operating temperatures can be raised 
severalfold above current practice if appropriate materials become available. 
Economic nuclear power depends largely upon metallurgical advancements. 


Explanation of difference 


The AEC is looking at columbium, vanadium, molybdenum, and many other 
metals as well for cladding, moderating, and controlling purposes. The nuclear 
properties of the material, such as its neutron absorption cross section and neu- 
tron seattering cross section, are obviously important and require strenuous 
investigation by the Commission and its contractors. Electrical resistivity, 
mechanical stability, and thermal conductivity of columbium, vanadium, and 
the ceramics in fabricated shapes and under combination of temperature, press- 
ure, and irradiation in nuclear reactors are important research features to the 
AEC. 

But the Bureau must consider the availability, recovery, and production of 
columbium, vanadium, molybdenum, and ceramics for the Nation as a whole, 
for whatever uses may develop, regardless of the industry involved. The mining, 
metallurgical, and manufacturing industries expect the Bureau of Mines to 
provide them with basic data on raw materials and their characteristics. The 
refractory oxides of rare earths have a much broader use pattern than the 
AEC’s nuclear program, and these oxides, along with the zirconium, hafnium, 
titanium, and tungsten borides, carbides, silicides, and nitrides must be investi- 
gated as raw materials. Only the experience and qualifications of the Bureau’s 
staff can determine the quality of the basic material and ascertain its role in 
the conservation and development of the country’s natural resources. 

The Bureau has not proposed to do any research on graphite, plutonium metal- 
lurgy, or intermetallic uranium compounds. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Reactor fuels and materials development, fiscal year 1958, $5,991,000; fiscal 
year 1959, $5,500,000 

Research and development on fuels and materials will continue at approxi- 
mately the fiscal year 1958 level. Utilization of plutonium and U-—-233 as fuels 
will be investigated intensively. Fuels able to operate in reactors for long 
periods at high temperatures will be sought. Performance of metallic alloys, 
oxides, and cermet fuels will be evaluated under long irradiation periods and 
high flux conditions. 

Data will be gathered on the physical and mechanical properties of metals, 
alloys, and materials which may have value when used as fuel cladding or 
reactor components. Studies will be undertaken on little-kKnown materials, 
such as rare earth metals, which possess attractive qualities for use in reactor 
environments. New alloys and materials will be developed and studied. 

A comprehensive program to provide scientific information and technology on 
control rod materials is being initiated. This program will be undertaken by 
an industrial organization yet to be selected and will provide data suitable for 
use by reactor designers. 

Methods for the nondestructive testing of fuel elements and ractor components 
will be expanded in order to reduce fuel element cost. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Determining new uses for metals 


The program increase of $680,000 is to expand research to find out how to 
use the unique or unusual properties of relatively abundant commodities to the 
improvement of our normal economy. 

The Bureau of Mines will initiate studies to bring the rare metals from a 
position of relative inutility and obscurity in the industrial world to one of 
prominence and productivity. To do so, a program to determine economic 
means of recovering individual rare metals in quantity must be established 
and the less obvious properties of these elements must be investigated. Nuclear 
characteristics of gadolinium, samarium, and yttrium encourage their use by 
the atomic industry, but lack of production know-how, high costs of very limited 
supplies of specific metals, and insufficient awareness of alloying technology 
have seriously hampered applications. Present research programs need the 
impetus of practical development added to them. 

Rare-earth bearing steels and base-metal alloys have potential use in the 
automotive manufacturing world, but here too, until we can provide sufficient 
metallurgical comprehension of the elements, little headway can be made toward 
their significant consumption by major industries. 

Artificially produced rare and precious metals, resulting from the fissioning 
of uranium in research, test, and power reactors, may become abundant enough 
with the growth of economic atomic power to warrant their recovery from 
radioactive wastes. Ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, yttrium, and a host of 
rare earths are present in spent reactor fuels to such an extent that.methods 
for their economic separation should be developed now to prepare for potential 
military and civilian requirements. The storage of these highly active wastes 
underground cannot be undertaken until exhaustive research points out that 
such disposition will not endanger human beings, wildlife, and mineral re- 
sources. The Bureau of Mines will contribute to the better understanding of 
the problems involved. 

Depleted uranium, a byproduct of the gaseous-diffusion isotope separation 
process, is becoming available for nonenergy uses. The industry must better 
acquaint itself with the isotope’s characteristics and determine ways in which 
this rare-heat element can be put into services by industry. 

Ion propulsion as a source of motive power for rockets is a long-range possi- 
bility. Cesium and rubidium, which have low ionization potentials, have been 
frequently mentioned for this use. Resources, recovery, and utilization studies 
are urgently needed. 


Explanation of difference 


The ABC's program is concerned with the development of metal, alloy, and 
material products for nuclear reactors or devices. They are interested in the 
physical and mechanical properties of these metals, alloys, and materials (in- 
cluding the rare earths) as pertain to fabricated items in reactor or weapons 
systems. 
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The Bureau of Mines, on the other hand, must find more efficient ways of re- 
covering and separating the closely associated elements, such as those loosely 
described as the rare earth group, and must determine methods of producing, in 
sufficient quantity and quality, the metals, alloys, and materials of value to the 
AEG, its contractors, and the general industry. The fundamental physical, 
chemical, and mechanical properties of a raw material, be it metal or alloy, are 
studied by the Bureau as a function of its basic responsibilities. The Bureau, 
however, is not interested in characteristics of materials in end items nor in 
the fabrication of these nuclear products. The Bureau has provided and will 
continue to provide basic materials information to the AEC, and industry, who 
constantly request it. 

The AEC has asked that industry and other Government agencies consider the 
problem of nuclear process wastes and assist in determining methods for re- 
covering and utilizing the stable and radioactive elements contained in the waste 
products. As a conservation and development measure, the Bureau cannot over- 
look either the danger to natural resources, which underground waste disposal 
implies, or the benefits which recovery of valuable elements from these tailings 
might offer. 

Specifically, the Bureau's program will— 

(a) Explore beryl deposits which are marginal to submarginal and determine 
means of economically recovering the beryllium therefrom in as high a purity 
as possible. This work is recognized by industry as being desperately needed. 
Results may help the two beryllium companies in the United States to fulfill 
their obigations to the AEC and industry. Predominant use of beryllium in 
nuclear reactors will not take place until the supply improves and cost of re- 
covery is reduced—both research functions of the Bureau of Mines. 

(b) Develop means of recovering rare earths from existing and newly dis- 
covered ores. Find the most practical and economic means of separating and 
producing the rare metals. At the same time, the characteristics of the metals 
and their alloys will be studied. The Reno, Nev., station of the Bureau was 
established by Congress expressly for this purpose. This work is the preroga- 
tive of the Bureau and is necessary in order to insure that the industries of the 
United States are fully aware of the availability and potentiality of the rare- 
earth metals. The nuclear properties of the rare earths are only one of a series 
of important characteristics of these metals. The work of the AEC on rare 
earths may supplement that of the Bureau with respect to nuclear properties 
and applications, but it will not duplicate the Bureau’s primary efforts. 

(c) Radioisotope tracer research on beneficiation and extraction of cerium, 
lanthanum, dysprosium, and europium, among others, will aid us measurably in 
ascertaining exactly what happens in separation processes. Radioactivity 
counting techniques as research tools have not yet been accepted by the mining 
and metallurgical industries, but they may assist in more efficient production 
methods. The AEC has been trying for several years to sell radioisotopes in 
research. They have welcomed the Bureau’s entry into this field and have 
approved our nuclear laboratory facilities. 

(d) Determination of methods for economically obtaining columbium and 
tantalum from low-grade deposits and producing high purity metals therefrom 
will draw upon the Bureau staff's highly skilled techniques, developed in the 
zirconium and hafnium research for the AKC and the Navy. If we are success- 


ful, the AEC will once more have received material support from the Bureau in 
obtaining nuclear grade metal. 


The four programs of the supplemental request are based on proposals sub- 
mitted by the field research laboratories of the Bureau of Mines. In turn, 
these reflect the abilities and proficiencies of the respective groups making the 
proposals, and the need for making such studies. All proposals have been put to 
the test which is fundamental for all research whether it be in metallurgy, elec- 
tronics, or agronomy: What is the specific problem? Why must it be done? 
What can be done about it, and what is the closest approach that any other re- 
search group ever made? This means that the scientist or engineer making the 
proposal is well acquainted with all current or past work of the same nature 
as far as possible and a careful survey of the past and current literature, attend- 
ance at technical meetings and symposiums both to hear the modern up-to-the- 
minute presentations of technology and to talk personally to people with the 
same interest who attend these specific technical meetings, visits to Government 
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and industrial laboratories engaged in the same field of activity. It is of para- 
mount importance to realize that science progresses only through a free ex- 
change of information and intermingling of ideas from many individuals and 
groups. 

The fact that there is a similarity of language in many agency requests is only 
a reflection of the use of current phrases to describe a particular program 
to Congress. When reduced to rather broad generalizations, specific programs 
which will be worked out with different philosophies and approaches tend to take 
on the same language and sound as though the proposed work is the same. 
A program on high-purity tungsten, for instance, would be stated in broad terms 
“to prepare high-purity tungsten and study its alloy characteristics.” The 
Division of Research, Atomic Energy Commission, would approach this problem 
from the fundamental research viewpoint of refining metal to ultra-high purity 
and preparing alloys based upon theoretical considerations. 

The Bureau of Mines’ attack on such a problem would be along the lines of 
conservation and development and would consist of adaptation or development 
of processes for producing the highest purity tungsten salts from domestic ores to 
meet the purity requirements set up by laboratories such as the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, which would want the tungsten in a specific 
form and purity for specific application. To avoid duplication of effort, techni- 
cal people attend national society meetings, participate in panel discussions, 
present technical papers, discuss mutual problems with technical representatives 
of Government and industriai laboratories, and serve on liaison committees for 
other Government agencies trying to prevent duplication of effort. A number 
of examples of this type of work performed in the last 12 to 15 months follows: 

The Chief Metallurgist; nuclear activities technologist: Chief, Rare and 
Precious Metals Branch, and the zirconium-hafnimum commodity analyst of the 
same Branch, Minerals Division, have had at least eight meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the Reactor Development and the Research Division, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D. C., and the Pittsburgh operations office 
of the Navy’s Reactor Branch regarding their research work in the four cate- 
gories for which a supplemental appropriation is requested. Unlike the Bureau 
of Mines, which does its own research in its own laboratories, the Atomic Energy 
Commission contracts all its research through universities, industrial firms, and 
prime contractors who manage the National Laboratories of the AEC. 

The attention of the committee is called to a description of one of these pro- 
crams, Summaries of Physical Research in Metallurgy, Solid State Physies and 
Ceramics, TID—4005 (pt. I, 4th ed.), edited by Edward Epremian, Division of 
Research, AEC, Washington, D. C., January 1957, 138 pages. There are no proj- 
ects with the same titles or the same specific objectives listed in the Bureau of 
Mines proposal. Since all these AEC projects are fundamental research directed 
toward an understanding of why certain physical phenomena occur, there are 
certain problems with a common goal but a different method of approach. For 
instance, there are contracts here described dealing with the ductility problem of 
bervllium, and fundamental physical metallurgy studies are required. The 
Bureau of Mines’ interest ends at the metal stage and its interests are in the 
resource development, beneficiation, and production of pure beryllium salts for 
metal reduction to take care of any anticipated demand by the AEC or other 
Government agencies. 

It should also be noted that the Bureau of Mines is fully justified in carrying 
out the proposed program. The following statements appear in the report of the 
Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy (vol. 1, January 1956) : 

Page 17: “The peaceful uses of atomic energy affect the function of almost 
every department and agency of the executive branch and all of the correspond- 
ing committees of the Congress. Organization of both branches of our Govern- 
ment must be directed toward acceptance of the fact that the era of atomic 
centralization in the Government in general and the Commission in particular 
ended with the decision to press forward with peaceful uses.” 

“We therefore recommend— 

“* * * 9 that other departments and agencies of the executive branch be 
encouraged to develop their own organizations for dealing with their functional 
interests in peaceful uses of atomic energy, drawing upon the Commission for 
advice and services rather than leaning on the Commission or delegating their 
functions to it ;” 


27544—5S——16 
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References specifically relating the Bureau of Mines to appropriate phases 
of the atomic energy problem should be noted on pages 87, 135, 149, and 153 of the 
report. 

Representatives of the chief metallurgist’s office and the Division of Minerals 
have visted the Wright Air Development Center, Wright Field, Ohio, twice 
to attend meetings dealing with the metal beryllium and to discuss the materials 
program of Wright Field. The interest of WADC is in end use of beryllium 
and the same for high-temperature alloys so that there is no conflict of interests 
with the Bureau of Mines development program. 

The acting chief metallurgist is a member of a Metallurgical Evaluation 
Committee for the Office of Ordnance Research, Physical Metallurgy Program, 
at Durham, N. C. This Committee evaluates ORR work in the field of metallurgy 
and met at Sagamore, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Durham, N C., for this pur- 
pose, Future meetings are scheduled for Frankford, Watertown, and Watervliet 
Arsenals. This particular program, like that of the AEC Division of Research, 
is 100-percent fundamental research and in general is done by the graduate 
schools of various universities and no part of any of the proposed programs of 
the Bureau of Mines in any way duplicates this work. 

Direct contact is maintained with metallurgists and materials engineers in 
the Office of Assistant Secretary of Research and Development of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This is a mutual exchange of technical information arrange- 
ment covering all metallurgical activities of the Bureau of Mines that are 
lending assistance to DOD programs. 

Contact is maintained with the Materials Advisory Board of the National 
Academy of Science’s National Research Council and their summary reports 
of various materials are studied by the staff of the Office of the Assistant Direc- 
tor—Programs. The acting chief metallurgist of this staff is one of the liaison 
representatives of Government agencies that assist the committee on refractory 
metals such as molybdenum, chromium, and tungsten. Other liaison representa- 
tives are from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (R. and E.), 
Physical Metallurgy Division, Watertown Arsenal Laboratory: Metallurgical 
Branch, Physical Sciences Division, Office of Naval Research; Materials Divi- 
sion, Wright Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base: Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Division of Research of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

In April 1957 a group of the Bureau’s scientists visited the ceramic research 
laboratories of Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Oak Ridge, Tenn. The Union Carbide 
Nuclear Co. is engaged in research on nuclear problems under contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The Bureau of Mines personnel discussed 
problems of mutual interest with their counterparts in the Union Carbide or- 
ganization. The Bureau’s representatives were told that their proposed research 
on rare earth oxides would not duplicate work being done by Union Carbide, 
and that the results of the Bureau’s work could be expected to make substantial 
contributions to the meager store of knowledge regarding the potential utiliza- 
tion of rare earth oxides in high-temperature environments. 

As a result of the Oak Ridge conference, discussions with other groups, and 
literature searches, it is clear that Atomic Energy Commission’s materials studies 
primarily are oriented around nuclear applications. On the other hand, the 
Bureau of Mines is concerned with all applications of refractory materials includ- 
ing metallurgical processing, jet aircraft, and missiles. Furthermore, the Bureau 
of Mines approach to refractories problems is the ultimate development of 
materials and production processes leading to commercially feasible products, 
whereas most of the refractory-materials research done by others, including 
Atomic Energy Commission and Department of Defense contractors, is more 
theoretical. For example, others are concerned primarily with such matters 
as the thermodynamic properties of the rare earth oxides, phase-equilibrium 
studies of oxide systems, and the properties of oxide single crystals. The Bureau 
of Mines utilizes basic data made available by others and applies them to the 
development of usable refractory materials and methods of producing them. 

Two Visits have been made to the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics at Cleveland to discuss the high-temperature materials program and the 
purity of metals which the Bureau of Mines might supply for experimental 
work. 

Contact is maintained by telephone and visits with metallurgy branches of 
the Office of Naval Research, Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on their programs involving high-temperature materials and pure metals 
in general. 
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Direct contact is maintained and personal visits have been made with the 
three large nonprofit research foundations in this country engaged in metal- 
lurgical work—Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio; Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, Ill.; and Stanford Research Institute, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Reports of work done for Government agencies such as the Wright-Air Develop- 
ment Center program on beryllium are all sent to the Office of the Assistant 
Director—Programs. Also, all reports emanating from the Special Materials 
Metallurgical Laboratory of Battelle are studied for their bearing on Bureau 
of Mines research projects. 

The committee should be advised that cooperation with Government agencies 
is only part of the job. Industry carries out similar research, both on Govern- 
ment contracts and on their own. Visits have been made to such companies as 
the Electrometallurgical Corp., Du Pont, General Electric, Westinghouse, Ford, 
General Motors, Temescal Metallurgical Corp., International Nickel, and many 
others to correlate work on Bureau of Mines materials programs. In the broad 
field of superduty refractory materials the Bureau of Mines has been in close 
touch with such organizations as Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. and its subsidiary Richard C. Remmey 
Son Co., Gladding, McBean & Co., and many other producers of refractories. 
Almost without exception technical and administrative representatives of these 
organizations are enthusiastic about the Bureau’s program of refractory-mate- 
rials research and believe that the Bureau has made and will continue to make 
important contributions to the development of refractories that will increase the 
life of existing types of refractories and permit higher operating temperatures. 
Most of the Bureau’s work is of such a nature that private organizations cannot 
or will not do it. 

Frequent conferences are held with appropriate personnel of such organiza- 
tions as the Norton Co. and the Carborundum Co. to insure that the work of 
the Bureau of Mines on the borides, carbides, silicides, and nitrides of various 
metals: (1) Does not duplicate work known to be in progress elsewhere; (2) 
is within the competence of the Bureau; and (3) shows promise of developing 
improved refractory, abrasive, and hard materials. 

To summarize, the four programs proposed by the Bureau of Mines cover 
the area of greatest interest to materials engineers and scientists today. Many 
laboratories are engaged in research activities in the same general areas. Of 
necessity, the language used in budget requests must have many of the technical 
terms used by the scientists and engineers removed and therefore general lan- 
guage is similar. However, the actual research involved, the philosophy of 
approach to achieve the same end result, are vastly different for many of the 
agencies involved in this type of work. The Bureau of Mines program presented 
is a sound one and the standard research method of approach has been used in 
its preparations. This consists of visits to Government laboratories, discussions 
with technical people and liaison representatives, participation in panel discus- 
sions and study of the current technical literature to avoid duplication and 
wasted effort. 


CERAMIC AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Mr. Kirwan. An additional $420,000 is requested under “Non- 
metallic minerals” for ceramic and fertilizer materials for which 
$927,000 was just appropriated for 1959. 

What is planned under this increase, and what is now being spent 
on this field of research ? 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, this all pertains to the ceramic-re- 
fractory field, and it has to do with a continuing problem that is 
facing metallurgists everywhere in coping with materials at extreme 
temperatures. Wherever you look I think you will find the problem 
of containing heat the major obstacle to progress in the energy field, 
whether it is atomic energy or thermal energy. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note the AEC budget for 1959 also includes in- 
creased funds for research on the “behavior and properties of graphite 
and ceramics.” How does this differ from your request? You may 
include your answer in the statement I requested earlier. 
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PROFESSIONAL PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $350,000 is requested for increased pay for certain 
engineers and scientists for fiscal year 1959. 

What types of positions and how many employees are involved in 
this increase ? 

Mr. Zinner. I think Mr. Thomson has those figures. 

Mr. Tuomson. This increase involves 674 employees and the posi- 
tions are ceramic engineers, chemical engineers, chemists, electrical 
engineers, engineers, helium engineer, mathematicians, mechanical 
engineers, metallurgists, mining engineers, petroleum engineers, phys- 
ical scientists, physicists, safety engineer, and technical assistants. 

(A breakdown of the professional pay cost increase follows: ) 


Bureau of Mines, conservation and development of mineral resources—Breakdown 
of professional pay cost increase 


Total Total 
Position title Number | amount of |! Position title Number | amount of 
increase increase 

Ceramic engineer_-_---- & $4,005 || Metallurgist_- eat S4 $42, 175 

Chemical engineer-.-__- 112 56, 955 Mining engineer_- 112 56, 820 

Chemist _- 204 102, 445 Petroleum engineer. 41 | 21, 645 

Electrical engineer_- 6 4, 005 Physical scientist _. 49 | 34, 365 

Engineer. : i 13 5, 160 Physicist 31 17, O75 

Helium engine er. ] 215 Safety engineer. l 645 

Mathematician __- 4 1,640 || Technical assistant - oe 2 | 270 
Mechanical engineer_-.- i f 2, 580 — — 

Total__. 674 350, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. This increase represents 2 percent of the 1959 ap- 
propriation of over $18 million. What effort has been made to absorb 
this small increased cost’ 

Mr. Zinner. We are absorbing it now. We simply eliminate some 
of the work. We are always absorbing something. We probably 
will absorb the postage increases and everything else and, as you know, 
the cost of living keeps going up. 

Mr. Kirwan. No; some costs are coming down. We understand 
from one of the agencies that testified earlier today that they are 
getting all the bids they want on construction now and the costs are 
down 15 percent since a year ago. 

Mr. Zinner. I hope you are correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you should be able to save a little on the things 
that are going down to apply on the costs that are going up. 

Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. During the presentation of the 1959 budget of the 
Department of the Interior it was stated you were making an inten- 
sive study of the long-range minerals program including the probable 
impact of expanded research activities. What are some of the high- 
lights that you have discovered in that study ? 


SHIFTS IN DEMANDS FOR MINERALS 


Mr. Ankeny. One of the things we have determined as a result 
of this study is that the demand shifts, as Mr. Zinner pointed out a 
while ago, for various types of minerals. For example, there is a 
great deal of aluminum being used now where you used to use steel. 
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Why is it used? Because it is a better metal for a specific purpose. 
You find titanium, which is a metal that was developed by the United 
States Bureau of Mines to the point where it could become a useful 
metal, is replacing the use of bronze and brass in marine construction 
for underwater use because of its light weight and high resistance to 
corrosion. 

Mr. Fenton. That has been known for a long time. Ever since 
I have been a member of this committee I have heard that. 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes, but mineral uses are changing and will continue 
to change as new metals are developed in the laboratory and as the 
properties of those metals are determined. 


CERAMIC AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Mr. Fenron. I am a little intrigued at this item for ceramic and 
fertilizer materials. What do you mean by fertilizer materials? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is the general heading of that appropriation 
item. It does not imply that any of the money recommended in this 
supplement will be spent for fertilizer materials. 

Mr. Fenton. I thought there was some cooperation between the 
Bureau of Mines and industry whereby a lot of fertilizer was pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No. 

Mr. Buper. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. Is it not a fact you have a plant at Norris, Tenn., 
where you produce fertilizer ? 

Mr. Zrxner. Originally we acquired the laboratory at Norris, 
Tenn., from the TVA. 

Mr. Bupee. You still have it; do you not? 

Mr. Zrinner. That is correct. The laboratory at that time was 
being used to develop ceramic products. We did do some research 
work with TVA, but the plant at Norris was essentially concerned 
with trying to generate new ceramics industries in the South to im- 
prove the economy in that area. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Zinner. To clear up this question a little more, we are describ- 
ing four problem areas in this supplement. They are not commodity 
areas. They are problem areas. 

Mr. Fenron. What I am trying to get at is this: Is there any dupli- 
cation of effort? Is TVA doing work you should do? 

Mr. Zinner. No, not that I know of. I am sure they are not. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you cooperate with the TVA in anything? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes. We know what research they are doing and 
they know what we are doing and I can assure you there is no dupli- 
cation in the work the TV A is doing and our work. 

Mr. Fenron. Did they ever ask your advice in connection with 
explosives ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I have no knowledge of any inquiry from TVA con- 
cerning explosives. There may have been some correspondence be- 
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tween someone in TVA and someone in the Bureau of Mines on 
explosives, but I do not know of any. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know if I brought this out before in hear- 
ings or not. 

Mr. Anxeny. I believe you did. 

Mr. Fenron. I remember hearing, I do not know how many men 
were killed, but 1 or 2 men were killed working on explosive prob- 
lems, and it seems any information they wanted with regard to explo- 
sives could have been gotten from the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Anxeny. That is right. I have no knowledge of that case ever 
coming before the Bureau of Mines. 

One area of cooperation between TVA and the Bureau of Mines has 
been the analysis of coal used in their processes. That is one service 
they have had from the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they use that very much? 

Mr. AnKeny. It has been quite extensive. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunce. Does TVA. reimburse you for this work you do on 
their coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. Do you want to put in the record what you got from 
TVA for that purpose last year? 

Mr. ANKENY. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Tuomson. I believe that project ended several years ago. 

Mr. Buper. I believe so, too. That is why I was interested in hav- 
ing that information for the record. 

Mr. Ankeny. I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Buper. Put in the record whatever the true picture is. 

(The information follows :) 

No funds were made available to the Bureau of Mines by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for coal research during fiscal year 1958. 

The last advance by TVA to the Bureau for work on coal was made in 
fiscal year 1955 when TVA advanced $27,000 and made an additional $10,000 
available for reimbursement of expenses submitted by the Bureau of Mines. 
These funds were to continue the field work of investigation of recoverable 
reserves of coking coal in Tennessee. 

Mr. Buper. How much do you spend now on fertilizer operations? 

Mr. Zinner. I can describe a couple of the projects we are working 
on. Wecan get the exact amount for you. 

One of the projects we are concerned with is mining phosphate rock 
underground. 

Mr. Buper. If you have a request from industry, do you help them 
do that? 


Mr. Zinner. We work cooperatively with industry and they bear 
some of the costs. 


Mr. Buper. Will you put in the record what industries and how 
much they contribute? 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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BUREAU OF MINES RESEARCH ON FERTILIZER RAW MATERIALS 


The Bureau of Mines is spending no money on fertilizer research. Work in 
this field is conducted by the Department of Agriculture and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mineral raw material research is conducted by the Bureau of Mines. In fiscal 
year 1959 the Bureau of Mines will spend about $105,000 on phosphate rock 
mining and beneficiation problems. Plans call for slightly higher expenditures 
in fiscal year 1960. 

The objective of the Bureau's program for phosphate rock is improved recov- 
ery through new or modified mining and beneficiation techniques. 

In the western phosphate-rock field mining research is under way to develop 
new underground, mass-mining techniques applicable to huge tonnages of phos- 
phate-rock ore not now completely utilized. For the past several years this work 
has been done under a cooperative agreement with the Montana Phosphate 
Products Co., in Montana and now with the San Francisco Chemical Co., in 
Utah. The cooperating companies have not furnished any money to the Bureau 
project but have provided underground working places, facilities, and most of 
the mine labor. These cooperative agreements saved the Bureau of Mines many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Preliminary results have been very encourag- 
ing. Studies also are under way to devise new beneficiation methods to improve 
the phosphate content of material now uneconomic. 

In the eastern phosphate-rock producing areas, from one-third to one-half the 
phosphate content of the ore is discarded because of its extremely fine size. 
Investigations are determining the exact nature and composition of this slime 
material and attempting to devise methods of recovery and utilization. 

No research is now being conducted by the Bureau on other fertilizer raw 


materials. 

Mr. Fenton. If the gentleman will yield, that is mostly strip min- 
ing: is it not ? 

‘Mr. Ziyner. That is what it has been. What we are discussing now 
is phosphate rock in Idaho and Montana. They are getting to thie 
point where they have to go underground at many sites. 

Mr. Buper. Have you worked with TVA on any fertilizer project? 

Mr. Zinner. No. 

Mr. Buper. When did you cease? 

Mr. Zrnner. It has been a number of years since we did any work 
with TVA. The last I recall was some research on an electric furnace 
problem and I think that was 4 or 5 years ago. Prior to that time 
we had occasional contact with them on specific problems. It never 
amounted to a very large program as far as we were concerned. 

Mr. Buper. What is the nature of this operation you referred to? 

Mr. Zinner. Research work on an electric furnace. 

Mr. Buper. Was TVA connected with that? 

Mr. Zrnner. Yes. I think they probably originated the project. 

Mr. Buper. Is that still going on? 

Mr. Zrnner. No, sir. 

Mr. Bupee. Do you still conduct this ceramics project in Norris, 
Tenn. ? 

Mr. Zrnner. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. What is the purpose of that? I believe you said it 
was to develop industry in a depressed area, something like that. Is 
that the justification for it ? 

Mr. Zrnner. This is a successful program. Among other things a 
number of plants making lightweight aggregates and blocks for build- 
ing purposes did result from work done there. Also, a number of peo- 
ple manufacturing bathroom fixtures and things of that kind resulted 
from some of the initial work done at Norris. Most of our work there 
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now is geared to more exotic types of operations, trying to make in- 
sulating materials, components that go into vacuum tubes, and things 
of that kind. 

Also at Norris we made the first synthetic mica as the outgrowth of 
that research. 

Mr. Buper. How many people do you employ in that operation ? 

Mr. Zrnner. As I recall there are probably 20 or 25, something like 
that, on this type of work. 

Mr. Buper. I wish you would put a statement in the record as to 
just what the plant is currently doing and the expense entailed. 

Mr. Zrnner. I will be very happy to do that. 

(The information follows :) 


MINERALS AND METALS PROGRAMS AT NORRIS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


About $380,000 has been allotted to Norris for fiscal year 1959. Research is 
planned on (1) investigation of the preparation and properties of various car- 
bides, silicides, borides, and nitrides for possible uses as abrasive materials, 
refractories, and structural materials; (2) studies of synthetic mica, particularly 
techniques and variables in growing large crystals, properties of many possible 
compositions, and methods for converting flake synthetic mica to usable sheet 
material; (3) the feasibility of synthesizing spinel for refractory use from vari- 
ous plentiful raw materials; (4) evaluation of refractory and other clays; (5) 
studies on synthetic asbestos, including crystallization conditions, development 
of a production process, and accumulation of data on products of various com- 
positions; and (6) identification of prospector’s samples of nonmetallic minerals, 
as a service to the public. 

Proposed research for fiscal year 1960 would continue at about the same level 
and would extend the above studies along lines indicated by results. 

In addition to laboratory research on nonmetals, a mining engineering group 
engaged in field investigations and mining research in the Southeastern States 
is stationed at Norris. Their work includes studies of titanium mineral 
sampling by drilling, investigations of sources of clays and shales for light- 
weight aggregates, and cursory field examinations and preliminary surveys of 
promising new and undeveloped mineral occurrences. 


BUREAU OF MINES RESEARCH FINANCED BY TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The Bureau of Mines installation at Norris, Tenn., now known as the electro- 
technical experiment station, was established in fiscal year 1989, as described 
in the following excerpt from the Tennessee Valley Authority Annual Report for 
1939, page 87. 

“The projects originally assigned to the Authority’s ceramic laboratory at 
Norris, Tenn., had by June 30, 1938, been brought to the stage where further 
larger-scale experiments were not warranted, and negotiations were entered into 
with the United States Bureau of Mines whereby they would take over the 
equipment and personnel and operate the laboratory as a Bureau of Mines 
station for electrometallurgical work on nonmetallic minerals. The necessary 
arrangements were not completed in time for the Bureau of Mines to obtain 
the necessary funds, and as the Authority was desirous of continuing two lines 
of investigation for the completion of its program a cooperative agreement was 
drawn up. Under this arrangement the Bureau continued two lines of investi- 
gation for the Authority: namely, (1) life tests on the graphite resistor de- 
veloped, and (2) further experimentation in the production of flat ceramic 
ware by methods devised at the laboratory, and the Authority bore the expense 
of operation. 

“The Bureau of Mines obtained the necessary funds for operating the lab- 
oratory during the coming fiscal year and took over the complete operation on 
June 30, 1939.” 

Since that time, we do not know of any transfer of funds to the Bureau of 
Mines by the Tennessee Valley Authority. Occasional assistance on specific 
problems has been requested by the Tennessee Valley Authority and limited 
research on such problems has been conducted by the Bureau of Mines with its 
own funds. 
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COORDINATION BETWEEN THE BUREAU OF MINES AND THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


In 1951 the Department of the Interior was invited to participate in the meet- 
ings of the joint technical committees of the National Fertilizer Association and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; and a member of the Bureau staff was ap- 
pointed as Interior's liaison member of the technical meetings. The Bureau 
was represented at three successive annual meetings which were for the purpose 
of programing and guidance for TVA in its fertilizer research. These meetings 
are no longer held. 


From time to time there has been exchange of visits by the Bureau to TVA 
and by TVA to the Bureau to obtain latest results of various research projects. 


SIMILARITY OF REQUESTS FOR RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I am rather interested in this one subject 
because it so happens I sit on the Public Works Subcommittee and also 
on the Military Subcommittee, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Air Force are both doing the same kind of thing that is called 
for in this supplemental. As a matter of fact, some of the words are 
identical in the justifications. You say the “behavior and properties 
of graphite and ceramics.” Those are the same words as in the AEC 
justification and I think in the military. 

Here is another about research on high-temperature metals and 
alloys needed in high-altitude jet engines and rockets. 

How do those words get in all three requests ? 

Mr. Zinner. I do not know how the same words come about, but it 
is my feeling that each of these agencies are running into the same 
problems, and that this research is needed to solve dev plegentiel oper- 
ation problems they have. In the case of the AEC the problem men- 
tioned probably has to do with the behavior of graphite in the atomic 
pile. We are not involved in that field. We have no specific end 
purpose in mind but try to keep a completely open mind as to how 
these materials might be employed. 

Mr. Buper. How do you know you are not covering the same field 
that the Air Force is covering and the AEC and other agencies ? 

Mr. Zinner. The way we know it is by following reports at scientific 
meetings, and by having representatives on committees that review 
research programs on a national basis. This is a rather small frater- 
nity and practically all the people in it know what the others are doing 
generally. 

Mr. Buper. I cannot believe that. I do not believe you can tell 
what is going on in another program. 

Here is what you say in your justifications: 

Research to determine metals and alloys that are suitable for reactor struc- 
tural components and a more thorough knowledge of the properties of irradiated 

materials must be initiated by the Bureau. 

Is that not exactly what the AEC would say ? 

Mr. Zinner. I think the AEC is probably doing that in connection 
with some specific reactor design. 

Mr. Buper. Then why should they not do it all or turn it all over to 
you? Whyshould it be done in three agencies ? 

Mr. Zinner. I think each agency has clear responsibility along cer- 

tain lines and a certain amount of research goes with in. You can- 
not separate them. I agree there may be too many people in Gov- 
ernment doing related things, but that does not mean they do not have 
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a pretty fair idea what the others are doing. Asa matter of fact, in 
the area of tungsten that the chairman referred to, we are now work- 
ing on making a high-purity tungsten in recognition of other opera- 
tional problems. 

Mr. Bunce. I am not so sure the Bureau of Mines should not be do- 
ing all of it. I am wondering why it appears in three separate justi- 
fic ations, to my knowledge, and apparently the same language is used 
in all of the justifications. 

Mr. Zinner. I think if you would go to General Electric and Gen- 

eral Motors and Westinghouse you would find a lot of people are work- 
me in these areas, some with success and some with less success. 

Mr. Buper. Has AEC requested you to do work in this field in 
1959 ? 

Mr. Zinner. We are doing a great deal of work for AEC in 1959, 
much of it in this area. 

Mr. Buper. Why should you not do it all and let AEC reimburse 
you rather than request it here? 

Mr. Zinner. When we size up a situation we try to see where the 
research gaps are in the full picture. When we made the analysis 
upon which this supplemental request is based we found these four 
areas where any substantial success would have an important impact 
on the Nation as a whole, and where the possibility of basing new in- 
dustry seems promising. 

Mr. Buper. You say: 

Research to determine metals and alloys that are suitable for reactor struc- 


‘tural components and a more thorough knowledge of the properties of irradiated 
materials must be initiated by the Bureau. 


If that is not a function of AEC I would not know what their func- 
tion is. 

Mr. Zinner. We do not look on everything that has to do with 
atomic energy as being completely and wholly a responsibility of the 
AEC. 

Mr. Buper. I do not want to drag this out further, but were you re- 
quested by the Department of Defense or the AEC to submit this re- 
—_ for appropriations ? 

. Zrnner. Directly from them officially? No sir, we were not. 
This i is the result of what we think is a fair analysis of the complete 
picture and the areas in which research might be most effectively pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Bunce. But you are not doing it at the request of the AEC or 
the Department of Defense or some other agenc y! 

Mr. Zinner. No. 

Mr. Buper. That is all. 


SOURCES OF OTHER THAN APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, could I request that the Bureau of Mines insert 
in the record the amounts they are receiving from all other sources, 
and specifically the amount which would go for the purposes which 
are covered in this supplemental request ? 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The information follows :) 
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Amounts received by the Bureau of Mines from Federal and non-Federal sources 
during the current fiscal year (1958) other than direct appropriations 


Advances and reimbursements from other Government agencies: Amount 
Atomic Mnergy Commissioe nic... cccanat., nhs dense $1, 090, 833 
Central Hiteineene® AGRE «oi ccancchadiinwpaauadaiaee a 198, 696 
Department of Defense: 

AIP  FORCB ri iititidins arctaestinin ete aeadea oe 266, 387 
PREG CE vacechiicnics os ncedctistinieaitcesensniipioainedh in nicanaatinaaiai citer ae 45, 357 
PSST Fa iit cicinciessetass nciitsnivigingiceicncysicaaaaataelea i kar ata 119, 787 
Nav? AGIWRGRION. Wo... ccqunniwetewibinemiiiasineead 22, 000 
NOU Citic cipindinmcccciaententtacdianteenaaaieee 116, 000 
INAVG TRROORIONE sine cci cnc 61, 019 
DR We iceinesisdeiceatnsaste-cniassioninnsibaiahctaseiics laiiiaiaas ip tesediattaineaea 98, 500 
SEG Se Bo terinrtct desir enitvis niin tngebtinae inane 25, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Public Health 
II icin iscsi eo eet es cca apnigence aig Uncen cigs oe 227, 025 
Department of the Interior: 
Canes GF te TNR ko. occ nck eee 20, 329 
Brn Ue Oe ee I ieccicpcsnc.arconccnennactneninadbeeieedlidenianaaal 1, 007 
COREIOR TR etd tte tirihtinasncintineniniianipicniccniiiigiaapamael 8, 211 
ROWEORG CE TUG DI nec ticitpecrcinininin ee etniinaalies 250 
PR SEERONIRE Teste BI Rica sie ccisetnnesecaitisincn lanes absnesyateieannanaidcdmaemeel 646 
BUTCRU OF HOCOUNR III siete ciietddabhenenedouenncntl 155, 225 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration___.__..-.-- 578, 446 
International Cooperation Administration.__..._._.__._....__--__ 520, 400 
General Services Acmimmstratlh.. . oo iin nncosnbenen 873, 908 
GOR adi sats sas pce antec satan neal 85 
SO CE ee Be rcaccnceveieechnaliinicieancatp ainda ceed: 215 
Se HE Pen ist scsi arene th etaclteaaaenieaia nailed 325 
BR COED TPO CN ih cinisice <inisncinaresinmcialccthiteiniictonscagtieeiiadadanin 1, 410 
I FMI iiss snared inniccnntbpschateteneeninneleae 19, 525 
SIC sss ss Sscescesscoansnl pts els ae cheeeneiapelatechaepaniadbtasnisdeceasaneiaeas Caagniihaeilagaaaad 4, 450, 586 
Funds received from non-Federal sources: 
PTE Ca ee Cans oa ase te nites sees teditctndainlcc neni 10, 000 
DATE CI Gia ina ecient eh haitin te aciaian neil 8, 000 
Superson Cpe COS no eh i is ca ection een nieiinn 5, 000 
A. COG icici vinnie chitcccrapearaencatnea ities 64, 883 
ERT TOON TI stn ieee cttenitsineoeetsicieninitn 125, 640 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers____._..__--------- 2, 400 
American Society for Testing Materials._................... 10, 300 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp__-_-- a a a ee 5, 000 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division (United States Steel Corp.) —— 5, 000 
Comimmereias BOIGes Css nenite siccenchmagentdnmnenn 17, 500 
Commissioner of public lands (Territory of Hawaii) —~-.----_-- 3, 000 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania___.._...........__............ 85, 000 
COOTER Te TI CI iiss isn icici cesses tices 18, 000 
Wi PAO Matera Ge Ceiac dtc swndannncew itdbdaickicata maa 12, 494 
Esso Research & Engineering Co___-------- \aisaintaclladuatiitilastcatapartbatea 20, 000 
CI. Be a raaida n otaeccericcotetcieeiernictesophacniemeen 22, 000 
COT | Ee SE ois ciara hie Sei eenenedionneeanien 4, 750 
CU I Bett i science tigate aeamaen 7, 860 
I COI Ci iii encase htc conkgwhnciimas 2, 000 
SU Te en a ecient nee tise eeamaian 5, 000 
SRM. TORII Cs cis scares rca tt tee nesta ati 5, 000 
BAMOCE COCOA Cina htt cctecuinnmatddiedeitnes 3, 509 
Ne RUE isos os hss demesne nicest en cedeeencnaies 850 
OTE, Te Be RD iii ici epetnadansnien cee emiaaaaeiaiaacami 10, 000 
RCO COR 08) ntitteceicticeesees cee aeons 2, 500 
WOES COE iia aici an cei ta iene 9, 000 
PRE CI. Sick ck. aicicssttineieeeketicn pds aitbininapcinmtaaien 2, 000 
Pear CN: GN ets neces ntceeetneeeieeeieanndd 7, 500 
PCRs COUR GB CO ioc cece istered 3, 000 


Puerto Rico Economie Development Administration__.__.__-___ 11, 000 
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Amounts received by the Bureau of Mines from Federal and non-Federal sources 
during the current fiscal year (1958) other than direct appropriations—Continued 


Funds received from non-Federal sources—Continued Amount 
tn NNN NO a eit $10, 000 
Saskatchawan Research Counci]__.......................... 5, 000 
ENE EG a ae eee nee i OP RN LE 2, 640 
er” reas EON ROO Yao a a eee ae 6, 000 
enn CIC CON mo a eee 10, 000 
nar nT Na ON Onn a nd ee 3, 000 
Titanium Metals Corporation of America___.....__.__________ 5, 000 
eee. Onntean & Carnen  Oern:-2 se kee 10, 000 
Tee knee Bult COrn oo See 150, 000 
er MII ON ce ne er eee 25, 000 

Resins soca nia esnrcinnnscnccrocominsasecndon ip tombe ae ee ee 714, 817 


Income from helium operations: 





San UIT, Oi I re et Se es 2, 434, 665 
een Seer SIORROINNNO Se ee Oe ee 892, 618 
ier Se eect re ee 119, 950 
FN rN se ee nt ee OI eee 39, 860 
Seana ITT OIRO Sao re we I ee 1, 482, 359 
Sale of Government-owned gas and distillate__.__.......______ 166, 898 
ine We ee ee Dem yen ns 2 ee ee eee 12, 536 
a ppeneeeannrumers TOmCat Obes a ee ee 569, S77 
Ee GOMER Sot ce ee ee 80, 140 
en CO om rn se ae a ee 13, 750 
ene eR OCC sr en ee ee ee 18, 753 


OGRE TOONS 68 i eee ee 5. 831, 406 


RAINE b: ICI 5 <5: cpicdsdscetnelbeeutinesicindvactoscic cethazosasabhcaaa aia RIE 10, 996, 809 
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Projects funded from outside sources in fiscal year 1958 that relate in some manner 
to the request for supplemental funds for fiscal year 1959 


Relates to problem area 


Source | Title | Amount 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Federal agencies: 
| 
| 
| 


NENT wcntscbencntes | Thermodynamic properties of titanium | $18,980 | Determining new uses for 
| compounds. metals. 
Ws Influence of propellent gases on jet engine 1,785 | High temperature metals. 
| performance. 
Do.__...--...| Research on refractory radomes- --.-.....-- | 1,836 | Refractory materials. 
DO. . .-<se-ens Behavior of solid explosives and propel- 4,800 | Determining new uses for 
| _ lents. | _ metals. 
ictal Zirconium and hafnium development - -..- | 70, 281 | ae structural mate- 
rials. 
PR iccdieonsaus Develop technique for producing heavy | 1, 031 Do. 
| titanium castings. 
ea ...| Evaluation of titanium alloy ingots......- 17, 685 Do, 
i ciicckntamniion | Jet propulsion research..............-..-..- 1, 337 ee new uses for 
| | metals. 
Atomic Energy Fabrication of classified components. - ---- 140, 345 | Special structural mate- 
Commission. | rials. 
ara | Maintain zirconium pilot plant and con- 540, 000 Do. 
duct production research. 
WM. Sadun | Thorium melting research...............-- | 3, 000 | nme new uses for 
metals. 
a > cclsdiibiascaie Classified applied research __-...-.-- makenieel 50, 000 Do. 
ee Electrorefining of zirconium from serap | 70,000 Do. 
through research by fused salt electroly- | 
sis. | 
itis tebe Metallurgy of uranium raw materials._.....| 115, 000 Do. 
Do...........-| Use of nuclear energy for the production 100,000 | Special structural mate- 
| Of synthesis gas. | rials. 
Do__..........| Study of the pyrophoricity of zirconium | 45, 648 Do. 
and hafnium. | 
General Services Research on improving methods for pro- 24, 243 Do. 
Administration. ducing titaniferous slags from domestic 
ilmenites. 
DO ...acn duced Develop and improve chlorination proc- 60, 481 Do. 
esses. 
Di vcnitnceade Development of prototype cell for electro- | 390, 000 Do. 
refining titanium. | 
Do _.......) Research on extraction of molybdenum... 2,140 | High temperature metals, 
Do ....---| Metallurgy of laterites (nickel-cobalt) 173, 829 Do. 
Do 


pi canttese dita Synthetic mica as a substitute for strategic 


20,000 | Refractory materials. 
muscovite block and film. 


TNS decade cles Reduction of nickel oxide powder to metal_ 12,000 | High temperature metals. 
Non- Federal: 
Puerto Rico: Investigation of nickel-cobalt potential ___- 11, 000 Do. 


Economic De- 
velopment Ad- 
ministration. 


Commission of Investigation of alumina potential... ~~. 3,000 | Special structural mate- 
Public Lands rials. 
Territory of 
Hawaii). 

Wah Chang Corp.| Methods research and service on chemical, | 25, 000 Do. 


spectrographic, and X-ray analyses, 
melting of ingots of zirconium. 


Stauffer Chem- Research on process for reducing colum- 10,000 | Determining new uses for 
ical Co. bium and tantalum chlorides to metal. metals. 

Titanium Metals | Study of glow discharge in controlled 5,000 | Special structural mate- 
Corp. atmosphere are melting. | rials. 

American Research on benefication of chromite con- 8,000 | High temperature metals. 
Chrome Co. centrate. } 

Rem-Cru Tita- Explosion hazard study associated with 10, 000 | Do. 
nium, Ine. melting processes. | 

International Investigation of the catalytic action of 5,000 | Determining new uses for 
Niekel Co. nickel. |} metals, 

United States To study blast furnace operation factors 121,000 | Special structural mate- 
Steel Corp. and techniques. | rials. 

General Electric | Explosive characteristics of monopro- | 10,000 | Determining new uses for 
Co. | pellents. metals. 

Lincoln Concen- Research on separation of lithium and | 3,500 | Special structural mate- 
trates Corp. beryllium minerals. rials. 

Humphreys | Recovery of kyanite-sellimanite from | 2,000 | Refractory materials. 
Gold Corp. sands. | 


Total___- | cote casctcscscettnasttes endear |2, 077, 921 | 
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HEALTH AND Sarety, Bureau or MINEs 


Program and financing 











| 
Presently Revised | Difference, 
available, estimate, 1959 
1959 1959 
= | 
Program by activities 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work.......--.-- $5, 585, 000 $5, 635, 000 +$50, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits_..................---... 315, 000 SUE WEe Tiicecaeecince 
Total program (obligations) .......................... 5, 900, 000 5, 950, 000 +50, 000 
Se i i on ncndsiomniiuimenmminb suman nae 5, 900, 000 5, 950, 000 +50, 000 


Object classification 











Presently Revised | Difference 
| available | estimate 
| | 
sil atetiicee aap abtamaianaeiihltarhas Riad ‘i ae - a 2 5 pppoe 
Total number of permanent positions-_--..........-.....-..--.-- 744 | WON ticcuanete deeds 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..,......-..--.-.---- | 23 DO te dsccdacua sabe 
Average number of all employees -.-....................-...-- 759 ee Ble eedcdeuee 
Number of employees at end of year.._........-........-..-.-- 790 | SE Nc inateknadtes 
01 Personal services: ¥ oe teh pcm ¥ An che. 
a Sennen le $4, 332, 000 | +$47, 00 
Positions other than permanent.................--.... | 116, 300 | RON Viiwencccadaie deh 
Other personal services_.......-.--.--..---- caaeenmetn 65, 700 | WINE Hie dcackecthas 
EE ERE COE PEON is canecaceciuncnasaeoossace | 4, 467, 000 | 4, 514, 000 +-47, 000 
Be a a phinhbubasedadensuaaaaienon 238, 000 EO EE Lesticaccessece 
eR nn no nn eennkewncmeecsncnies 13, 000 | 13, 000 ass 
rr ee. a, encwesudanseungesuncos dan 60, 000 | 4) a 
ee ee IE MIR OO ON orci ccnnsignneccasonnndccscns 58, 000 MEE Ioecamacdcecens 
ee es re IIE ince cncnctoncdaenshncuandens 29, 000 A Sigh ots caine 
7 CORRE CUUIEIIIIIE BOT VNOOE a. 6 oon noon ccceccwccncansncce 336, 000 NE Bike ieccnnantein 
ee. A ee ee 213, 000 DRE Ricdcccoscentnn 
ee, et els on anendunpangmaanaedaneaeesee 205, 000 EE Rivaccwkeisen elie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-_...................- 275, 000 278, 000 +3, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...................-.-.- 4, 500 TD Tiinedeesaavace 
Se ee a canceckcrbcdcncndanmenesumdusaans 1, 500 Re Bite asenmnaie 
ER icntdinintanciddeensocnataedaaneuena 5, 900, 000 5, 950, 000 +-50, 000 
Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up health and safety. 
We will insert the justification in the record. 
(The material follows :) 
BUREAU OF MINES 
(H. Doc. 394) 
Health and safety 
Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958) .--.....-.--..--..-_.. $50, 000 
I SN i ssc icmsenicoasinen tsi ginles nba nae agama 5, 900, 000 
an ei a can a etccemaianiin cect ms Reanim danas deems aa None 
I i i iscsi scsi cia ns SR acai None 
Bodget estimate mext fiecal year... en cteeennn None 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation.___....__.-._--.....-_. 759 
Mamber invotved, this estimate... cs casccccsncedt bas = None 
PRAGA: SOI va ricctheccsiciceciccniciccasebiahca dines siti None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to cover the cost of in- 
creases in salaries of certain engineers and scientists approved by the Civil 
Service Commission, effective December 29, 1957. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Supplemental estimate, 1959, $50,000 


The sum of $50,000 is required in 1959 to cover increased pay costs for certain 
professional personnel. 

The Civil Service Commission by Cireular No. 793 and supplements thereto, 
established new minimum pay rates under section 803 (a) of the Classification 
Act, as amended, for certain engineers and scientists. The Bureau of Mines es- 
timates that these new minimum pay rates will require an additional $50,000 
in fiscal year 1959 under this appropriation in order to carry out our approved 
programs. 


PROFESSIONAL PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $50,000 is requested for increased pay for certain 
engineers and scientists for fiscal year 1959. 

W hat types ¢ of positions and how many employees are involved in 
these increases 

Mr. Tromson. There are 72 positions involved in this $50,000 

request ; 51 of them are for mining engineers and the rest are chemical 
engineers, chemists, electrical engineers, general engineers, mechanical 
engineers, physicists, and safety engineers. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are the costs of these increases in the current 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Trromson. Approximately $25,000 in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. This request is less than 1 percent of the 1959 appro- 
priation of $5,900,000. What would suffer if we left out this small 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. It would simply mean there would be a few less 
positions we could fill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think you could absorb that? We gave 
the Department of the Interior just about every dollar that was re- 
quested and when the bill was finally passed it was $45 million over 
the budget. What would you do if you did not get this money? 

Mr. Ankeny. We would absorb it by reducing the amount of 
health and safety work we were able to do. 

Mr. Krrwan. You could cut that travel. You have $238,000 for- 
travel. The mines are not doing much and here you have an all- 
time peak on travel. 

You should be able to absorb some of these small requests. 

Mr. Ankeny. We can absorb some. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can cut the travel and 2 or 3 other things. If 
the Nation was booming like it has been in a war period, I would 
say fine, go ahead and spend $238,000 and get around, but that is 
not the situation today. 

Mr. Ankeny. Even if the plant works 2 days a week, or 5 days a. 
week 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not asking you to curtail on the mine ins 
tions. Some of the mines have not been working for months. There 
are many mines down that you are not going to inspect until they 
are ready to resume work again. There is no necessity for going: 
there when the mines are not working. 

Mr. Ankeny. There are not too many mines shut down that will 
resume operations. Most of this depression in the coal industry is the. 
result of curtailed working time. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Steel plants are the plants that use the coal, and 
they are down to 50 percent again. In my town they are down to 
49 percent. That is the third largest steel center in the country. 
When they are down the coal mines are down. 

Mr. Anxeny. The mines instead of working 5 days a week on 2 or 
3 shifts for 24 hours are now working 2 days a week at 1 shift a day. 

Mr. Kirwan. The steel corporations are not going to be working 
some mines 2 days a week, and some other mines 2 days a week. They 
are going to work the mines most beneficial or they cannot survive. 
In a period of war they will all produce. I see where the United 
States Steel Co. intends to sell some bonds to help carry it over. 
They cannot put those bonds on the market and work some of the 
coal mines 2 days here and 2 days there. They will have to work the 
most efficient mines. 

Mr. Ankeny. You will find that there are not many mines of the 
steel corporation shut down. They have curtailed operations. It isa 
costly thing to shut a mine down with the idea of resuming it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Look at what it costs to shut down a blast furnace. 
That is why they have consolidated. When I was a boy we had 10 
coal breakers and there is only 1 now. They do all the crushing 
of the coal. If they had not been taken out of the picture, you would 
have an inspector at every coal breaker. But they are out of the 
picture and they are doing it at one coal breaker. 

Mr. Fenton. All of this increase is due, according to the justifica- 
tions, to the new minimum pay rate; is that right? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is due to the raise of the professional engineers 
authorized by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, all the other items from the original 
presentation are the same. I am in line with what the chairman is 
saying. What other contractual services do you have? What is 
this $336,000 encompassing ? 

Mr. TuHomson. That is mostly for control of fire work in coal 
deposits. 

Mr. Fenton. What is this object class, “Grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions” ? 

Mr. THomson. That is the Government’s share of the contributions 
to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Fenton. What is involved in the $336,000 ? 

Mr. Tuomson. The health and safety appropriation involves two 
activities, inspections, investigations, and rescue work, and the con- 
trol of fires in coal deposits. The object class that you are looking 
at covers the object breakdown for both activities. 

Mr. Fenton. I see. Control of fires in coal deposits, no change. 

Mr. Tuomson. No change. 

Mr. Fenton. But there is a change in investigations, inspections, 
and rescue work, $50,000. That is due to the new rate increase? 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. 


Mr. Fenton. But it does not mean an increase in employees? 
Mr. TxHomson. It does not. 
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Mr. Zinnek. On the item of control of fires in coal deposits, no 
people benefited from the civil service action so none show up there. 
It is all against the first line, investigation and rescue work. 


Construction oF Herrum Prant, Bureau or MInes 


Program and financing 














Presently | Revised Difference, 
av = estimate, 1959 
1959 
Program by activities: ne 
1. New laboratory facilities...................... mncnameers $1, 719, 000 $14, 119, 000 | +$12, 400, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_.__..............-.-- —723, 000 —1, 120, 000 — 397, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward --_.-.......- wich ciee ail CE istarwedeascoas —723, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -...........-.. 1, 719, 000 12, 999,000 | +11, 280, 000 
Object classification 
a snseistiniautnsciindsiibindiiiale icant , a - 
| Presently Revised Difference, 
| available, estimate, 1959 
| 1959 | 1959 
— _—— ——_____ — — — —— — — —. ee | 
Total number of permanent positions 7 | o 100 | +100 
Average number of all employees 59 | +59 
Number of employees at end of year 100 | | _ +100 
01 Personal services: ; | | 
Permanent positions ‘ mad "= 364 | +-$277, 364 
Other personal services 7 , 416 | +7, 416 
Total personal services | 284, 720 +284, 780 
02 Travel - 30. 000 +30, 000 
03 «Tre ansport¢ ition of things 59, 220 | +59, 220 
04 Communication services 14, 000 +14, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 000 | +-2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 8, 000 +8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 525, 000 | +525, 000 
09 Equipment ie | | 450, 000 | +450, 000 


10 Lands and structures $1, 719, 000 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | 


2, 728, 000 +11, 009, 000 
| 
retirement fund | 


18, 000 | +18, 000 
Total obligations i ‘ ‘on seas iis 1, 719, 000 | 


14, 119, 000 | +12, 400, 000 


6h ial IS Ree oh ee lel 


Mr. Kirw AN. Next is the construction of a helium plant. We will 


insert the item on page 19 of House Document 394 and the justi- 
fication. 


(The item and justifications follow: ) ; 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction,’ $11,280,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to finance an expansion 
of helium facilities to meet the growing demand. At the time the 1959 budget 
was presented to the Congress, the Department of the Interior was working out 
arrangements with gas producers to permit the Bureau of Mines to process the 
gas. Arrangements have now been completed and this proposed supplemental 


together with $1,120,000 of unobligated funds, would provide for construction of 
the necessary facilities. 


27544—58 17 
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BUREAU OF MINES 
(H. Doe. 394) 


Construction 


ron eto 10: CREP... icc ccc ntoipeme he weg ~<beeiaads $1, 719, 000 
IN ae srg ores: ts il quagniptetines aebaeineatg otanede dis ak dea eae ce None 
ere no ccescecep erage laces ania eee rei Sgt eet icattain aca eee None 

meGeet euiimate next acal years. 32 c en ees None 

Request {for 12 months from July 1, 1958) ~-_.-.--.-~.=.~. «= 11, 280, 000 


Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate 59 
Actual employment 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This proposed supplemental appropriation in the amount of $11,280,000 is 
needed to finance an expansion of helium facilities to meet the growing demand. 
The amount requested, together with $1,120,000 of unobligated funds, would pro- 
vide for construction of the necessary facilities. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Helium production facilities : 
merourintion: catimbiee: 400 occ ice ed in nde ene $11, 280, 000 
Prior year funds available____.._____._-- a race renee 1, 120, 000 
UD a es ss rants ce ec eaine oeahee te ened ie oe a 12, 400, 000 
Funds in the amount of $12,400,000 are needed by the Bureau of Mines for the 
construction of a new helium production plant, and for an administrative, engi- 
neering, and service building. These funds consist of $1,120,000 in unobligated 
balances available from prior years, and an appropriation of $11,280,000 for 1959. 
Helium production plant, $12,025,000 


The sum of $12,025,000 is needed for the construction of a new helium produc- 
tion plant with a capacity of approximately 290 million cubic feet a year. The 
plant would be completed near the end of fiscal year 1959. 

The Bureau of Mines is the only known producer of helium in the world. An 
indication of the importance of helium may be gained from advice from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics that more than $900 
million of the Defense Department's 1956 appropriations were dependent upon 
an adequate supply of helium. The General Manager of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has stated that it could not meet the production levels set by the 
President if its helium requirements should be restricted in any way. Helium is 
also an important industrial gas used in the manufacture of many defense items. 

Federal agencies—principally the Navy, Air Force, AEC, and Weather 
Bureau—utilize directly about 70 percent of the helium produced by the Bureau 
of Mines; and more than half of the helium used by private industry is for work 
on Federal contracts. Figure 1 shows how the helium produced in 1957 was 
distributed among various users. 

Estimates supplied by the Department of Defense, AEC, and ODM indicate 
that the demand for helium will continue upward in peacetime, and moreover, 
that it would jump to almost double the peacetime demand in the event of 
all-out mobilization. Two curves representing long-range estimates of helium 
demands for peacetime and mobilization are shown in figure 2. These curves 
were taken from a comprehensive report on helium completed in December 1955. 
Recent estimates supplied by helium users for the current fiscal year 1958 add 
up to 400 million cubic feet (represented by a star in figure 2), which is consid- 
erably above the peacetime curve. The Bureau of Mines has asked the various 
users to review their long-range estimates in the light of this situation, but 
replies are incomplete as of this writing. Preliminary information from the 
Air Force indicates that a sharp increase in helium usage in the guided missile 
program is anticipated for fiscal year 1960. 

The increase in the demand from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 is just 
about equal to the additional capacity afforded by expansion of the Exell, Tex., 
plant. Consequently, the helium supply and demand relationship will continue 
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to be extremely tight throughout 1958 and 1959. Any unexpected reduction in 
the output from the present plants, because of variations in helium-bearing gas 
supplies or for any other reason, will precipitate a very serious helium shortage. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, the present plants are capable of 
meeting the most essential peacetime defense requirements through 1959. The 
plants could not produce enough helium to meet the estimated mobilization 
requirements under any circumstances and the limited supply of helium would 
prove to be a deterrent factor in any effort to accelerate the missile program. 
the proposed new plant would remedy this deficiency. Furthermore, it would 
also achieve a conservation benefit if the output from the plant is not fully 
required to meet current demands. The plant would recover helium that would 
otherwise be lost to the atmosphere when the natural gas containing it is con- 
sumed in fuel markets. This would enable the Bureau of Mines to reduce the 
withdrawal of helium from Government-owned reserves in peacetime, and also 
conserve, by storage in the Government-owned Cliffside field, helium that is 
recovered from fuel gas in excess of peacetime demands. 

The need for helium conservation has become increasingly apparent as the 
demand has increased. No important sources of helium-bearing gas have been 
found in the past 14 years, and the present resources are being steadily depleted 
to supply fuel markets. If the helium demands continue to increase as expected 
and nothing is done to conserve the helium presently wasted in fuel gas, the 
helium-bearing gas resources cannot supply the country’s helium needs past 
1975-80. This situation is shown graphically in figure 2. The top dotted line 
in this illustration represents the known sources of helium-bearing natural gas 
capable of supplying helium production plants. 

A new national helium conservation policy, designed to save 32 billion cubic 
feet of helium that would otherwise be wasted in fuel gases, was announced by 
the Department of the Interior on May 1, 1958. The conservation objective is 
illustrated in figure 3. The need for new legislative authorities and other factors 
in implementing the policy are presently under study. 

The situation is well defined: (1) the national defense and economy would be 
seriously hampered if war should occur before additional helium production 
and transportation facilities are constructed; and (2) a substantial part of our 
helium resources are being wasted in the face of almost certain large future 
needs, The proposed new plant would remedy the first situation, and also be 
a step in the direction of conservation. It is the least that the Government can 
do at this time without jeopardizing the future of our country. 


Administrative, engineering, and service building, $375,000 


The continuing growth of the helium program makes it imperative that addi- 
tional space be provided to take care of administrative, engineering, and serv- 
ice personnel. At the present time, the clerical, administrative, and engineer- 
ing work of the helium activity is performed at Amarillo by 97 employees 
seattered in 6 buildings on the Amarillo plant grounds and in 1 building in down- 
town Amarillo. The proposed new building will consolidate these employees in 
modern working quarters and provide room for expansion to keep pace with in- 
creased helium production and sales. A suitable site for the proposed build- 
ing is available on the Amarillo plant grounds. 


HELIUM USES 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, I am going to ask you some short questions and 
you can make some short answers to them. 

Please summarize the principal uses for helium. 

Mr. ANxkeny. Mr. Chairman, I have with me the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Helium, Dr. Seibel, and I would like for him to answer the 
questions. 

Mr. Seize... Let us start with the first use for balloons and dirig- 
ibles. From there we went to deep-sea diving. Then we went to the 
treatment of asthma and medicinal uses in connection with anae- 
sthetics. From there it started to branch off very rapidly. It got an 
impetus in the welding of hard-to-weld metals. Then in many other 
metallurgical processes. Today it is used in the production of little 
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transistors, and with liquid helium they have a gadget called a cyclo- 
tron that looks like two little hairs twisted together which can be 
used at liquid helium temperatures and do the work of a radio tube. 
Helium is used in the production of radio tubes. It is used in the 
production of airplane components and in the production of welded 
steel tubing. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can add to that and supply it for the record at 
this point. 

(The information follows :) 


Many new uses have been developed for helium since World War II when 
most of the production went to lighter-than-air craft. The industry continues 
to require large volumes of the gas and other early uses, such as in deep-sea 
diving and various medicinal applications, continue to hold their own. 

Within the last few years, however, atomic-energy activities and the guided 
missile programs have together dominated the demand for helium. The re- 
sseachers of the National Adivsory Committee for Aeronautics are requiring 
ever-increasing quantities of the gas. 

The use of helium in shielded-are welding has developed rapidly since World 
War II and now large volumes of helium are used in welding hard-to-weld 
metals and other metallurgical processes. 

Helium is used extensively to detect leaks in vessels and piping which must 
operate under pressure or at high vacuum. Using helium, leaks can be de- 
tected which are so small they would not pass 1 quart of air in 2,000 years. 
Relatively large volumes are used for this purpose by the various defense in- 
dustries. ° 

The Bureau has been assured that there is no satisfactory substitute for 
helium used in many phases of the defense industries, such as in the produc- 
tion of airplane engines and engine parts, in the manufacture of stainless steel, 
and the fabrication of stainless steel tubing, articles made of aluminum, cop- 
per, and nickel. The production and fabrication of the relatively new metals, 
titanium and zirconium, require large volumes of helium. The production of 
radio tubes, transistors, certain analytical equipment and many research proj- 
ects demand helium in ever-increasing quantities. Low temperature research 
in the region from absolute zero to 20° above, Fahrenheit, can only be performed 
with the aid of helium. These researches using liquid helium promise many 
astonishing things for the future. Helium has given both industry and research 
a new tool of great value to our national economy. 

Many large and small businesses depend on an adequate supply of helium to 
keep their operations from closing and numerous reports have reached the Bu- 
reau that failure to receive even a few cylinders of helium a week would 
cause a plant shutdown with loss of time to many of the employees. 


HELIUM PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the present annual production capacity of the 
existing plants? 

Mr. Serpent. We are going to produce 340 million cubic feet of helium 
this year, which ends the Ist of July. That means that we are running 
under forced draft 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. That is all we 
can do at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before you discovered helium in Oklahoma, what did 
it cost a foot ? 

Mr. Seren. I have sold it personally at the rate of $2,500 a cubic 
foot. At onetime I owned practically all of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does it cost a foot now ? 

Mr. Serpet. We are producing it for about $12.18 a thousand cubic 
feet, or $13.16 per thousand including interest charges as of June 1, 
1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. How does present production compare with the cur- 
rent annual demand / 
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Mr. Serer. We are from 15 to 20 percent below the demand. With 
all stops out we are unable to meet the demands of the defense in- 
dustry and defense contractors by from 15 to 20 percent, and that, sir, 
represents about a year’s production in 1950. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be the capacity of the new plant ? 

Mr. Sereen. It will be from 200 million to 290 million cubic feet a 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please supply for the record a statement from the 
Department of Defense that this new plant is required. 

(The information follows :) 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Perkins McGuire, in writing under 
date of June 10, 1958, to Mr. Gordon Gray, Director of Defense Mobilization, with 
a copy to Under Secretary of the Interior Hatfield Chilson, presented classified 
data on defense requirements for helium but said in part: 

“In view of the considerable time required to construct new helium extraction 


facilities, it is apparent that the present capacity-expansion program of the 
Department of the Interior should be carried out as expeditiously as possible.” 


LOCATION AND DIMENSIONS OF PROPOSED PLANT 


Mr. Kirwan. Where will the plant be located ? 

Mr. Serer. Within about 10 miles of Keyes, Okla., Cimarron 
County. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please describe briefly the dimensions and the nature 
of the plant. 

Mr. Serer. The plant will occupy an area of about 100 acres. That 
is necessary in order to have sewage disposal and water rights in the 
area. It will consist of a number of industrial-type buildings, and as 
you know, we have always built our plants with so-called temporary- 
type buildings, ones that we could move—structural steel with 
wrinkled tin outside. 

SELF-SUSTAINING BASIS 


Mr. Kirwan. Will this plant be financed on a self-sustaining basis 
through helium sales? 

Mr. Serpet. As you know, we never have received, since the bureau 
has had control of the helium operations, any money for the opera- 
tion or maintenance of the helium plants, and we do not propose 
this one shall require appropriated funds for operation and main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will any revenue be turned back into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Sereet. That is a fair proposition, or possibility. Last year we 
returned to the Treasury $500,000. This year we propose to return 
another $500,000. 

SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there adequate gas now available for processing to 
assure full use of the new plant? 

Mr. Serpent. Yes, we have a contract for a guaranteed quantity of 
natural gas, and the contract also has in it a stipulation on the 
maximum withdrawals from the helium-bearing gas in the field, so 
we have a sort of conservation measure in addition to a guaranteed 
supply of gas. 

ont Kirwan. How many tank cars will be required for the shipping 
of it? 
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ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Serset. We will require approximately 35 tank cars in addi- 
tion to the ones that we already have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the 159 additional employees, 
including 100 permanents. 

Mr. Serpet. We have four plants at the present time. We have a 
total of about 417 employees. That averages about 100 employees 
toa plant. Eighty percent of these people will be operational people 
who will be operating under a wage board setup. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that you have covered this pretty well. I 
think that we need such a plant. Are you doing any research in any 
other area of helium ? 

Mr. Seren. Sir, we have a very small staff for which we obtained 
some funds under the Bureau setup for research. We try to keep in 
touch with all the developments in natural gas in the hope that we will 
be able to find some new helium-bearing gas. We also do some research 
work on the thermo-dynamic properties of helium-bearing natural gas 
in order to reduce the cost of producing helium. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the removal of helium from gas have any effect 
on the gas itself? 

Mr. Semen. It makes the gas a little better; that is, from a burning 
standpoint. The companies normally profit by our increasing the 
heating value of their gas. It is not a great amount, but it is some. 

Mr. Fenton. In the case of this new field in Oklahoma, do you again 
put the helium back into the ground ? 

Mr. Serseu. If we should produce more helium, which seems unlikely 
to me, than we have a demand for, we would put any excess back into 
storage in the Government-owned field close to Amarillo. 


SELF-SUSTAINING BASIS 


Mr. Bunce. What do you mean by “self-sustaining” so that it will 
not cost the Government any money ? 

Mr. Serzeu. Let me put it this way. We are charging for the helium 
an amount to cover depreciation, and in the case of any helium that is 
sold to commercial people it covers the interest charges. 

Mr. Bouncer. Depreciation of what, your physical plant? 

Mr. Setnet. Yes. Actually, we use part of the money that is recov- 
ered there to maintain the plant. As you will recall, in passing the 
act under which we do business which was passed Septem r 1, 1937, 
it was brought out in the hearing that it was the intent of Congress 
to have these plants as self-sustaining as possible, and we are attempt- 
ing to do that to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Buper. Assuming this money is appropriated, would you then 
include the amount of this appropriation in your capital structure and 
make your charges for helium correspondingly ? 

Mr. Sereet. In all probability we would have to increase the cost 
of helium slightly in order to take care of depreciation of this plant. 
The depreciation item would go into the cost of the helium, or the sales 
price of the helium. 

Mr. Bupcr. You just opened up a new facility last year in Texas, 
did you not? 

Mr. Semet. A year ago last June. 
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Mr. Buper. Are you collecting enough money to pay the Govern- 
ment back for the appropriation ¢ 


Mr. Serpev. Eventually it will be collected. 

Mr. Buper. I wish that you would put a statement in the record as 
to just how you will finance the one that came in in 1957 and the one 
that comes under this program. 

Mr. Serset. I am not certain as to your wishes there. We would 
expect to have an appropriation, of course, from Congress for the 
initial cost of the plant. That is in the submission. We would 
recover the cost of that by charging a depreciation item over the 
expected life of the plant. We have a contract for the life of the gas 
field which is estimated to be at least 20 years, so we would depreciate 
this over 20 years, charging a depreciation each year for the production 
that issold. Is that what you wish? 

Mr. Buper. That is what I want, to show just how you intend to 
recover to the Government the amount appropriated, assuming it is 
appropriated. 

Mr. Serpev. It would be merely a statement that we would assume 
the life of the field to be 20 years. We would recover the full cost of 
the plant by charging the depreciation over the 20-year period. Does 
that take care of your question, sir ? 

Mr. Buper. What I want to know is whether the money appropri- 
ated by Congress for the construction of the new facilities is included 
in the amount that you charge for the gas so that the Government is 
eventually reimbursed. 

Mr. Serer. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Buner. I want to know now how that works out. Just put a 
little statement in the record. 

Mr. SerBet. We will try to put a statement in there that will satisfy 
you. 

(The information follows :) 


DEPRECIATION, PerRtop JuLy 1, 1957, To June 1, 1958 


To cover the depreciation and depletion of the four Government plants and 
properties, charges to costs were made as follows: 


Depreciation and depletion.....u0.6.scksiiddiiend-bdcsneneinn $1, 080, 439. 33 
TOI 6 2 2. 8 cviminineh cach cement iedpinineaiiiiiiena emeeias 17, 454. 11 
Fntetest; not Federal: C61 accciccncticem te nadumpedéakmemtiaionaie 74, 901. 96 

IN a cin ca cscs tnines ins vine ssi aaaaesataa Sita REnS LEEE SS 1, 172, 795. 40 


$500,000 was returned to Treasury September 1957. 
Depreciation charges are made on the basis of recovering the investment in 20 
years or the life of the gas field, whichever is shorter. 


AVAILABLE CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. Buper. What happened to the $723,000 that you had in reserve 
in this fund ? 

Mr. Tomson. At the time that the 1959 budget was presented we 
had estimated we would have $723,000 reserve of funds previously 
appropriated. The $723,000, plus the $397,000 more that we have 
accumulated since that time, goes to make up $1,120,000 of the total 
cost which is $12,400,000. We are asking for an appropriation of 
$11,280,000 against $12,400,000, the cost, and the difference is from 
carryover funds which include the $723,000. 
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Mr. Buper. You also have substantial funds coming in during the 
next 12 months, if you have had $300,000 in the last 3 months. 

Mr. Tuomson. No. This is from appropriated funds for construc- 
tion, and we have about exhausted the fund that was appropriated 
under the construction fund. 

Mr. Buper. Put in a little statement about what has happened to 
that $723,000 carryover and the other income you have, and how you 
apply it. 

(The information follows :) 


The unobligated balance of $723,000 shown in the 1959 budget under the appro- 
priation “Construction” represents the Bureau’s estimate of previously appropri- 
ated funds that will not be required for completion of construction projects. The 
supplemental estimate for the construction of the Keyes helium plant proposes 
to apply this balance against the cost of the new plant. In addition, it is now 
apparent that the estimated cost of the addition to the Exell helium plant will 
no be as great as previously expected, thereby releasing an additional $397,000. 
This $397,000 plus the $723,000 gives a total of $1,120,000 to apply against the 
$12,400,000 total estimated cost of the Keyes plant, thus reducing the additional 
amount needed to $11,280,000 as requested in this supplemental estimate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Mr. Buper. Is all of this construction to be done in Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Serpet. Yes; substantially all of it will be. The Bureau may 
do some special facility construction work in Amarillo, but the major 
part of it is going to be done in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Buper. On something as urgent as you would make this appear, 
why do we have to spend $375,000 for an administrative building in 
Texas? 

Mr. Serset. Perhaps I can answer it in this way: We have about 
92 people at the present time, mostly engineers and administrative 
people, housed in 6 different buildings within the grounds at Amarillo. 
A survey was made of the entire situation there by the General Serv- 
ices Administration and they invited bids for space which they justi- 
fied. Their bids, which were not responsive, brought out, however, 
the fact that in a 5-year period to house these people properly, get 
them out of the scattered 6 buildings, some of which have no toilet 
facilities, the rent would be $272,000. 

Mr. Buvcr. What is the emergency about it, though? Why do you 
come in with a supplemental request to build such a thing as an ad- 
ministration building ? 

Mr. Serpet. It is a part of the overall situation. We are doing a 
great deal of this work with our own engineering force. These people 
are very badly—and have been for a long time—handicaped by reason 
of their lack of facilities. They are spread all over the landscape, 
two blocks apart, and so forth. 

Mr. Buper. That is sure a long way, two blocks apart. How far 
do you think it is from this hearing room to my office? I make that 
trip about 7 or 8 times a day. I can see no emergency for building a 
new administration building. How far is it from Amarillo, Tex., to 
the field in Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Sereexn. 120 miles. 

Mr. Buper. You will be 120 miles away from the new plant ? 

Mr. Sereex. Practically all of our engineering work is done down 
in Amarillo. 
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Mr. Buper. Has the Department of Defense asked you for the con- 
struction of this new facility ? 

Mr. Serpe. We have a letter from the Department of Defense. It 
has been received under a clasified banner that does ask us to do every- 
thing we can to expedite this. 

Mr. Buner. I will ask the staff to check with the Department of 
Defense on it. Why should not the Department of Defense pay some 
of the cost? Or all the costs of construction ? 

Mr. Seinet. Why should they not pay what? 

Mr. Buper. Why should not that be in the Department of Defense’s 
appropriation bill if it is primarily being constructed for the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Mr. Serpen. The only thing I can say is the Congress passed the so- 
called Helium Act back in 1937, which charged the Department of 
the Interior with the production of helium to meet the needs of the 
Army, the Navy, and other agencies of the Federal Government. 


INCOME FROM HELIUM OPERATIONS 


Mr. Buper. They also said that it would be self-sustaining, but I 
wish that you would furnish for the record a statement of all of the 
income that comes into the helium program of the Department of 
the Interior, and the source from which it comes. 

Mr. Sewet. I will do that. 

(The information follows :) 


Income from helium operations, July 1, 1957, through May 31, 1958 


aaa OE Ns iio esti accscrcieniniconcniientnitsines cecal acini $2, 434, 665. 06 
AE EE | CO i vicki trek nbiesseaeen 892, 618. 06 
WCE OG 8 sk ss on nn cnkicneeannenwadamaaedeaanael 119, 949. 68 
Re ae 39, 859. 48 

HOURS (WOMEN. w.cidhichicnncummnannenmmnnmiengiabmmbil 3, 487, 092. 37 
Peet Oe oS i Oc nneane euitinsskdiscensincintiiaiabiacaaae ee 1, 482, 359. 15 

DOG ichintihinenineraictitibndircinc sss inastnaiisaapugsichabbanitgsbiis eiiiasiaacichds sitebaaill 4, 969, 451. 52 
Sale Government-owned gas, and distillate__._.___.__----__-_----_ 166, 898. 05 
Be OE IE WE Gi raihii aera in ieehensids vnhiesesnielinagacamainaaiananeeanioaan 12, 536. 34 
Cie Tiere aU Ey Ui iis cei aceciede cence ocneininiiomninies 569, 876. 55 
PROGNEn® THING... ee. eee 80, 139. 68 
PROS DO os ssaiccerisinetnneminiindcctiicatiniiabiandainieinmgliatndabbnal 13, 750, 00 
GERI TERIEN, ONC res ssinskn cesses Reine aie penaineiat nana 18, 753. 39 

ORI tne ss ta ttc clan hana la aaa thcirccsatiliaitile 5, 831, 405. 53 


Mr. Krrwan. We thank you for your appearance here today. 
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Program and financing 











| Presently | Revised Difference 
available estimate 
een 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Administration and coordination............-.....- asst $165, 000 $215, 000 | $50, 000 
2. Research and development: | 
Contracts and grants non-Federal_.............---- 600, 000 1, 040, 000 | 440, 000 
ET PER NON eo ccencvnacdnidsipbpansaneakn 60, 000 100, 000 40, 000 
IN oi ics conte takenseiamed 825, 000 1, 355, 000 | 530, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_.-.---| 825, 000 | 1, 355, 000 530, 000 
| 





Obligations by objects 





Presently Revised Difference 

















! 
Object classification | 
available estimate 
re 
Total number of permanent positions. _...........-....----..- 20 | 22 2 
Average number of all employees --.........--.-.-..2----...- 19 21 2 
Number of employees at end of year_..........-........-.-.-- 20 | 22 2 
sss =| — —: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions___........- neat wees Jpasaneneean $132, 500 $157, 500 $25, 000 
Positions other than permanent--_...._....-..--- phones | 3, 000 5, 000 2, 000 
ys | RR een See ee ee 1, 500 eee ee 
ne pens WUE WUOOR. «= enc cccateeccwcse eee | 137, 000 164, 000 27, 000 
DENTON ele Sin cacti n s sab es ieemecnnsuisannwsepaeneudusine 11, 000 | 22, 000 11, 000 
04 Communication services.........------------------------- | 2, 000 | 4, 000 2, 000 
OS eens Gite remrocuetion. on. kk cece nmeaes el 2,000 | 6, 500 4, 500 
ea | 576, 000 1, 016, 000 440, 000 
Services performed by othe r age WE ck sinscancccten | 60, 000 | 100, 000 40, 000 
Se IE BRUT RIS sien nv can ccwcsenbnbeees 1, 500 3, 500 2, 000 
I Saab aa winck enti gins enaenicok snes 6 ia Aeaaie aa 1, 500 3, 500 2, 000 
1l Grants, subsidies, s, ‘and contributions__....-...------------ 34, 000 35, 500 1, 500 
i os | vets2 ree 
Total obligations. __._..........-- iceumlonnoebeeicnasly 825,000 | 1, 355, 000 530, 000 
| | 














| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1959 estimate 
' 


| revised 
| 
| 
General schedule grades: cod | 
Average salary................ “= eT $7, 093 7, 563 
DD Sic ds oR diblandincrathannitinkentencultesite tia nak dialed is 9.6 “| 10.1 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Office of Saline Water. You 
may supply your statement for the record and summarize your re- 
quest if you desire. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY Davin §S. JENKINS, Director, OFFICE or SALINE WATER 


This request for an additional $530,000 for the fiscal year 1959 is made on the 
basis of a change in conditions since submission of the original budget estimate 
for $825,000. Several developments subsequent to submission of the previous 
estimate place increased urgency on the need for additional fresh water supplies 
and increased rate of activity on the development of saline water conversion. 
The Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Saline Water Conversion met on March 
25, 1958, to review the program and recommended acceleration through stepped- 
up appropriations. Increased congressional interest in saline water conversion 
is shown by the introduction of six bills during January and February 1958 
which would provide for an expanded program. 

The additional funds bring the total request for fiscal year 1959 to $1,355,000. 
That is the average amount which can be made available within the authoriza- 
tion for the next 5 intensive years of the program. The details of the determi- 
nation of that average were shown on page 4 of the previous justification for 
the fiscal year 1959. The justifications for the regular appropriation for 
$825,000 state that some of the pilot-plant activities and other parts of the re- 
search and development work would have to be curtailed under that appropria- 
tion. The present request would remove that curtailment and provide the ad- 
ministrative funds needed to bring about an increased rate of activity. 

The estimated research and development program under the regular fiscal 
year 1959 appropriation and revisions which would be made on the basis of the 
additional funds requested are shown in the following table: 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 
Fiscal year 1959 sup- 1959 total 

Activity 1959 program | plemental program of 
of $825,000 ! —_ of $1,355,000 


, 





1. Development of rotary stills...............-....--..-----.-- $80, 000 0 $80, 000 
S Cer Ge iss conc cactcdcsccdschinbeadadaaseebaas 100, 000 $145, 000 245, 000 
2... Balt GIO x ci cecnse cncnndannnsccdtadanaiodtnhales 95, 000 0 95, 000 
5 IE IIIS bance: bsonsnctasgesespn tetgntiaae-ibeaeaiaaatietais 115, 000 70, 000 185, 000 
Me ee ee EST: PNA SAE 95, 000 80, 000 175, 000 
6. Other processes, including nuclear energy combinations. --- 110, 000 70, 000 180, 000 
7: Exploratory research, surveys, and evaluations............- 65, 000 40, 000 105, 000 
©: Te I hhc Sc lwctiiscddrtnenkb as Gikichuddbbsdvebbdcdianbthaabsteed 75, 000 75, 000 

Total research and development. -............-..--.--.- | 660, 000 480, 000 1, 140, 000 
9. Administration and coordination.._.........-....-.......-- 165, 000 50, 000 215, 000 

ccacinanindi’ roi 
} 








1 As given in the House hearings, Jan. 13, 1958 (p. 41). 


The planned expenditures of the supplemental funds as listed under the 
items in the table are briefly as follows: 

2. Other distillation: Experimental results obtained so far make it ad- 
visable to accelerate the development of the process of the type proposed by 
W. L. Badger utilizing long-tube vertical evaporators. Provisions are made 
in the estimate for preparing engineering designs, drawings, and specifi- 
cations for a medium-size pilot plant. In addition, the estimate includes 
funds for increased research on other distillation systems such as flash and 
forced circulation. 

4. Membrane processes: Additional work is planned in the field of mem- 
brane processes which are largely for use on brackish waters. The addi- 
tional work includes a prototype on the osmotic process and further de- 
velopment of electrodialysis, particularly at the Engineering Laboratory, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver. 

5. Freezing processes: Funds to be provided for a small pilot plant will 
accelerate development of the freeze-vaporation system. 

6. Other processes: A small pilot plant utilizing the solvent extraction 
process, which has been developed in the laboratory, is now planned as the 
appropriate process development step to be taken at this time. 

7. Exploratory research: The need for more basic and exploratory research 
was emphasized in recent congressional hearings. Funds for this purpose 
would be increased $40,000 over the previous budget estimate. 
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8. Test facility : There is an urgent need to have Government experimental 
facilities at a seashore site where prototype process equipment and small 
pilot plants can be emplaced and operated under field conditions. How- 
ever, in the absence of appropriations for that purpose, use is being made of 
a site near Port Orange, Fla., belonging to the Coast Guard. Funds are 
needed for minor improvements and minimum operations. 

9. Administration and coordination: Acceleration of the program is de- 
pendent entirely upon the ability of the staff to increase the activity. Both 
in the office and in the field greater activity by Department personnel is 
needed. This need is for additional scientific and engineering personnel 
working directly in the Office of Saline Water with necessary expenses, and 
for increased travel needed to coordinate the widely dispersed activities. 

All research and development programs are subject to revisions or modi- 
fications as results of the work become available and as contracts are ne- 
gotiated on the best basis possible. Therefore, it is to be expected that the 
amounts suggested for the various process researches represent the best esti- 
mates possible at this time, and that as the work develops some adjust- 
ments should be made in the detailed breakdown of individual research to 
assure best overall results. 


Mr. Jenxins. The request for this additional $530,000 is made on 
the basis, Mr. Chairman, of a changed condition since the original 
budget request was submitted. 

There have been several developments which have indicated the 
increased urgency in developing processes and in advancing and ac- 
celerating the saline water conversion program. 

The principal indication of increased urgency come about from 
the fact that the Congress itself has recognized the urgency and has 
called it to the attention of the Department, and there has been a 
number of bills—6 or 7—introduced in Congress, all of which would 
lead toward a greatly stepped-up program. 

In addition, a review of the program was made by the Department. 
The Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Saline Water Conversion met 
and assisted in that review, and at that time urged as its first recom- 
mendation a stepped-up appropriation. 

Now, the uses to which we would plan to put this money, if it is 
appropriated, are given in the table in my statement in the second 
column. 


There are a number of sums which I will discuss very briefly. 


WORK TO BE EXPANDED 


On other distillation, the experimental results that have been ob- 
tained so far on the Badger long-tube vertical distillation equipment 
are sufficiently promising that we feel now we can proceed more 
rapidly than originally anticipated. 

hen with the membrane processes, additional work is planned 
which would include considerable actual development of improved 
lower cost equipment and processes, particularly in the engineering 
laboratory in the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver. 

The freezing process that we have under development was one of 
those’ which was planned for some curtailment under the original 
budget request. It has advanced sufficiently so the pilot plant can now 
be designed and developed during this coming year. 

With a number of other processes, including the very promising 
one known as solvent extraction being developed, at Texas A. and M., 
the work has advanced sufficiently that it seems certain now we are 
ready to build a small pilot plant. 
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There has been a greater and greater need for more basic and 
exploratory research, and this was emphasized in the recent congres- 
sional hearings. At present only about 5 or 6 percent of our funds 
have been used for basic research. 

Ever since last fall when the need for additional basic research in 
science and engineering in the United States was brought to light by 
other developments, there has been a growing realization that addi- 
tional basic research is needed, both in this field and elsewhere. 

We hope it will be possible to increase the exploratory and basic 
research for developing new ideas up to perhaps 10 percent of the 
total appropriation, and this was urged in recent congressional 
hearings. 

There is and has been an urgent need for a test facility of some 
kind. In the absence of a substantial appropriation for that purpose, 
we are getting along with the borrowed facilities in North Carolina 
temporarily, but they will not be available to us much longer. The 
International Nickel Co. is being crowded there in its own work. 

Meanwhile, we have solar distillation experiments underway at 
a site belonging to the Coast Guard near Port Orange, Fla., and that 
site needs some minor improvements. For that purpose we plan to 
use some $75,000 of these funds. 

These are estimates, I am sure that you understand that. These 
are our best estimates at this time. In all research and development 
work we have to take advantage of every opportunity of advancing, 
moving more rapidly one month than we did another month. There- 
fore, in order that we can make the best use of funds we may negotiate 
some contracts a little better than we now anticipate, and there may 
be some improved distribution beyond that which is indicated in this 
table. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your summary ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item shown on page 18 of House 
Document 394 and the justification in the record. 
(The item and the justification follow :) 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
“OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
“Salaries and Expenses 


“For additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $530,000. 

“Since submission of the original budget estimates in January of this year it 
has become evident that additional funds will be needed by the Office of Saline 
Water in order to continue its research program at a reasonable pace. The 
results of the research accomplished to date show that an expanded program of 
pilot plant construction is needed in order to realize fully the benefits of the 
basic research. 

“This proposed supplemental appropriation includes funds for engineering 
designs of a 1 million gallons per day plant and for construction of two smaller 
pilot plants. In addition, funds are included for improvement of a seashore 
test facility as well as for additional research on processes not yet ready for pilot 
plant construction.” 
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Salaries and expenses, Office of Saline Water 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959)___________ $530, 000 
meppeneenrnnoms 00 Gatien) 3 i eid 825, 000 
Pa ss aces cine ew es scesec ree AU A Zi og Ct De oes None 
RI nen tsal a Lisa: sess bdendeaenindaticteieaiacin tee ddan ee None 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation___________-_____________ 19 
Number involved this estimate___._____.__________________ 2 
Actual employment May 31, 1958___._____.._-_________________ 13 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To accelerate the saline water program to meet the need for additional fresh 
water supplies. The supplemental estimate includes funds for engineering 
designs, drawings, and specifications for a medium-size pilot plant and con- 
struction of two smaller pilot plants, other types of research and a small increase 
in administration and coordination. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Several recent developments since submission of the budget estimate of $825,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1959 indicate that conditions have changed which place 
increased urgency on the need for additional fresh water supplies. The Secre- 
tary’s Advisory Committee on Saline Water Conversion met on March 25, 1958, 
to review the program and recommend acceleration through stepped-up appro- 
priations. Increased congressional interest in saline water conversion is shown 
by the introduction of six bills during January and February 1958 which would 
provide for an expanded program. 

This request for an additional $530,000 for the fiscal year 1959 will bring the 
total request to $1,355,000. That is the average amount which can be made 
available within the authorization for the next five intensive years of the 
program. The details of the determination of that average were shown on 
page 4 of the previous justification for the fiscal year 1959. The justifications 
for the regular appropriation for $825,000 stated that some of the pilot-plant 
activities and other parts of the research and development work would have 
to be curtailed under that appropriation. The present request would remove 
that curtailment, and provide the administrative funds needed to bring about a 
stepped-up rate of activity. 

The estimates of the major expenditures planned under the fiscal year 1959 
supplemental request are briefly as follows: 

1. Distillation: (a) Engineering designs, drawings and specifications for a 
medium-size pilot plant for a process of the type proposed by W. L. Badger, 
utilizing long-tube vertical evaporators. Results so far on the experiments now 
being carried out on elements of the process make it advisable to accelerate this 
development. (b) Additional research on some phases of flash systems in addi- 
tion to preliminary engineering designs for a small pilot plant utilizing low 
temperature differences. Estimated amount needed, $145,000. 

2. Membrane process: Additional work in the field of membrane processes 
including a prototype on the osmotic process and further development of electro- 
dialysis, particularly at the Engineering Laboratories, Bureau of Reclamation 
in Denver. Estimated amount needed, $70,000. 

3. Freezing and solvent extraction: Small pilot plants for freeze-evaporation 
and solvent extraction processes in addition to the preliminary engineering 
phase. Estimated amount needed, $150,000. 

4. The funds available for use in exploratory and basic research to be in- 
creased $40,000 over the previous estimate. 

5. There is an urgent need to have governmental facilities at a seashore site 
where prototype process equipment and small pilot plants can be emplaced and 
operated under field conditions. However, in the absence of appropriations for 
that purpose, use is being made of a site near Port Orange, Fla., belonging to the 
Coast Guard; $75,000 is needed for minor improvements and minimum operations 
there. 

6. Administration and coordination: Acceleration of the program is dependent 
entirely upon the ability of the staff to increase the activity. Both in the office 
and in the field, greater activity by Department personnel is needed. This need 
is for additional scientific and engineering personnel working directly in the 
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Office of Saline Water with necessary expenses. It is proposed to add two 
senior scientists who will devote their full time and attention to scientific and 
technical problems. The salaries of these two positions together with a small 
amount for increased salary costs of other positions and for w. a. e. employ 
ment will require $27,000. Funds for travel, communications, printing of re- 
ports, and other administrative expenses have been very limited and $23,000 
additional is requested for these items. The total increase required for adminis- 
tration and coordination is $50,000. 


ORIGINAL 1959 BUDGET SUFFICIENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We have recently allowed the full 1959 budget request 
of $825,000, an increase of $100,000 over this year. When the Depart- 
ment was before us only 5 months ago, Mr. Jensen asked if the saline- 
water program was advancing at as ’ rapid a speed as possible and 
proper, and whether there was sufficient money in the budget request 
tocarry iton. The answer given was, “Yes; I think we have sufficient 
funds.” 

Why is it that we now suddenly get a request for an additional 
$530,000, or an increase of 64 percent over the original budget, which 
was considered “sufficient” 5 months ago? 

The basis for the request seems to be that an average amount 
of $1,355,000 is desired for the next 5 years under the 14-year author- 
ization. W hy is this a valid basis for setting the level of research? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, most rese ~arch programs can move at 
any desired rate. It depends considerably upon two things; namely, 
the amount of money available, including the personnel available to 
advance the program, and the types of ideas, improvements, and de- 
velopments which come to our attention on which we can work to 
advantage. 

The review of this program has been made during the past 3 or 4 
months. This was also mentioned in the January hearings, and the 
staff of the Department, together with the advisers who represent 
research and scientific organizations the country over, have agreed 
that the program should advance now more rapidly and that it can 
do so to good advantage with the progress that we are making. That 
progress is real, Mr. Kirwan. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. The Department issued a press release on April 15 
to the effect it was requesting an increase in the appropriations based 
on the recommendations submitted by the Advisory Committee. 

How long did this Committee meet 4 

Mr. Jenkins. The Committee had an assembled meeting of 1 full 
day but it had much information which had been sent to it over a 
period of about 3 months. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you please supply for the committee copies of 
the agenda and of the material supplied the Advisory Committee by 
the Department ? 

Mr. Jenkins Yes, sir. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please submit the Committee’s report for the record. 
Mr. Jenkins Yes, sir. 








I have that report here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Submit it for the record if you have it. 
Mr. JeEnNsEN. How long is that report ? 

Mr. Jenkins. It is a very short report. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


The advisers to the Secretary of the Interior on saline water conversion met 
on March 25, 1958, in Washington, D. C. After a full day of discussion of 
progress and problems in saline-water conversion, the advisers reported their 
findings in the form of the following recommendations. 

1. Program should be accelerated through stepped-up appropriations making 
full use of the existing authorization. 

2. Existing authorization should be spent for research and initial pilot-plant 
development. 

38. Large pilot plants should come from additional authorization and ear- 
marked appropriations which are recommended. 

4. The duration of the saline-water program should be extended beyond the 
existing authorization. 

5. We should encourage cooperating in a foreign demonstration plant in 
exchange for technological information to the Office of Saline Water regardless 
of what Government agency would be involved. 

6. We should foster foreign contacts and have at least one research project 
outside the United States which would serve to encourage others. 

Availability of a seaside test facility would be extremely desirable. 

8. Basic and exploratory research must be continued. 

9. There is an urgency in California which requires definitive conclusions 
within 6 to 8 years relative to the California water plan. 

10. An increased effort should be made to inform the public of the program, 
progress, and responsibilities. 

11. Office of Saline Water should be commended for the excellent progress to 
date with the limited funds available. 

Members of the Committee who attended the meeting were: Prof. Everett 
Howe, representing Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president, University of California; 
Sheppard Powell, consulting engineer, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. Jack McKee, repre- 
seting Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president, California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Louis Koenig, Koenig-Research, San angie: Tex.; Dr. Ralph A. Morgan, repre- 
senting Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue University; and George 
Humphrey, president, University of Wyoming. 

Mr. Kirwan. They only met 1 day? 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to read that report before we mark up the 
bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes: without fail. 

We have a copy here for the committee but submit one for the 
record. We will have to read it before we mark up the bill. 

I do not mean the press release, but the Committee’s report. That 
is what we are interested in. 

Mr. Jenxrns. May [ explain that the Committee submitted only 
one report and that was a set of recommendations. Those recom- 
mendations are all included in this press release and constitute the 
entire report of the Committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not the press release we are referring to. What 
we are requesting is the Committee’s report showing its findings and 
the basis for its recommendations, including the increased funds that 
you are requesting now. 

That is what we want, the report of the Committee. 

Every year you come here and tell us about a report of the Com- 
mittee and that the »y have discovered this and that and we would like 
to see what they have written concerning their review. What is their 
basis for the amount of funds requested each year ? 

All we get is the recommendations of the Committee but we never 
see the report. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, I should make it clear that the only 
report in writing which the Committee prepared was the set of resolu- 
tions which it adopted. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then do not say “a report” because a list of recom- 
mendations is not a report. 

You said the Committee made a report? 

Mr. JenKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now you say it is a set of, resolutions ? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is the report itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought the Committee issued something when they 
made a review of your program. Now you are talking about a set of 
resolutions. 

We inserted in the regular 1959 hearings the report made in Thomas 
Jefferson’s day concerning the taking of salt out of the water. That 
was over 150 years ago and I do believe we have made much progress 
since then. 

How did the advisory committee review the progress achieved to 
date under the program ? 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE NOT ORGANIZED 


Mr. Jenkins. This group of advisers consists of eight individuals. 
It is referred to as a committee, but it is, in fact, a group of individuals. 
It has not been organized with a chairman. It is only a group. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me check you there. They have not been organ- 
ized, and you expect this committee, sitting on this side of the table, 
to give you a lot of additional money based on its recommendations ? 

We just gave you an increase of $100,000 in the regular 1959 bill, and 
then in a couple of months you expect us to give you another $5 530, ,000 
on the basis of the recommendations of a committee that is not even 
organized and did not issue a report ? 

Mr. Jexxrns. Not entirely on that basis. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you just said. You said that they are 
not even organized, and they do not even have a chairman. 

You could take any group of men, some fellows on the railroad 
tamping ties, and they could just sit around the table and say, “Yes; 
we are in favor of it.” 

Right here in this press release it says, “Based on the recommenda- 
tions of the advisory committee.” 

This report is sent out to the press, and it is based on their recom- 
mendations. Then you tell us they have never been organized and 
never had a chairman. 

Mr. Jenkins. This is a group of people who come together when 

called. They also give advice through correspondence when they are 
not assembled. They consist of some of the highest level scientific 
people that we know. 

Mr. Kirwan. When did this program go into being ? 

Mr. Jensen. 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. And we have not had any real developments yet? 
We know that the Navy took salt out of the water during the war. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the group of advisers 
who met would not have, themselves, voluntarily made that one recom- 
mendation, No. 11, unless they had thoroughly reviewed every bit of 
progress that had been made. 


27544—58——_18 
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Mr. Kirwan. How did they evaluate the present activity ? 

Mr. Jenkins. First, they were sent complete informational material 
on everything that has been done- 

Mr. Kirwan. Did they visit, or go through, the plants to review 
your projects firsthand ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Some of them had been to a number of the pilot plants 
and laboratories. 

One of the advisers, Mr.-Howe, from the University of California, 
visited the plant in North Carolina, at the expense of his university, 
and many of our other research projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like for you to put into the record what plants 
and projects were visited, together with the names of the committee 
ibe involved. Please give us all of the details on that. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





As it will be necessary to obtain from the advisers themselves the specific 
information as to the laboratories or pilot plants which each has visited, and 
since this will take some time, we are offering the committee the information 
based upon our own knowledge of the advisers’ activities in the past as follows: 

Prof. Everett Howe, alternate for President Sproul, University of California, 
has visited, at non-Federal expense, the pilot-plant work at Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C.; the experimental work of Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; the Ionics Corp. 
at C ‘ambridge, Mass.; the Badger Manufacturing Co. work on the Hickman still 
at Cambridge, Mass.; the Griscom-Russell distillation research at Massillon, 
Ohio; the solar distillation work by Dr. Telkes at New York University; the 
Bjorksten Laboratories working on solar distillation at Madison, Wis.; and, in 
addition, has visited related work at a number of the manufacturing organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Koenig, at his own expense, has visited laboratories or discussed, per- 
sonally, with the principal investigators, contract work as follows: Bjorksten, 
Hickman, Ionics, Inc., Nuclear Development Associates, Texas A. and M., Dr. 
George LOf, Dr. George Murphy, Professor Howe, University of California, and 
Dr. A. P. Black, University of Florida. He also has visited others working in 
this field who are not contractors, including Texas Electric Service Co., Per- 
mutit Co., American Machine & Foundry, Maxim Silencer, Rohm & Haas. 

It is known that Mr. Sheppard Powell has made a number of visits to those 
working in this field, including Kenneth Hickman Laboratories at Rochester, 
N. Y., Maxim Silencer Co., Griscom-Russell Co., and others. 

Additional information as to specific inspections of this nature is being seught 
from the advisers themselves. 


LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Who first suggested the annual figure of $1,355,000? 
Who first suggested that figure for the next 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. I think it would be difficult to go back in history 
and say who did this first, because I would not—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you mean to tell me that if you had a meeting of 
this group of scientists that you did not have a secretary there to take 
notes ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. There were notes taken. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then there would not be much difficulty to get the 
name of the person who recommended it ? 

Mr. Jenkins. I do not follow your question. The $1,355,000 is a 
figure which is well known to almost everyone well acquainted with the 
program. It was not originated during the advisers’ meeting. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who first suggested it ? 
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Mr. Jenkins. This figure has been discussed over a period of many 
months and I do not know who first suggested it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody suggested it, to take it in front of this com- 
mittee. Who was it? 

Mr. Jenkins. I would have to check. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you recommend it or did one of the scientists? 
Who recommended it ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. As I recall the meeting on that day centered around, 
first, appropriations and the need for “acceleration, the real urgency 
of water supplies in this country. That subject was covered and then 
there was a discussion, as I recall, of legislation pending in the Con- 
gress. Then there was a discussion as to whether the new legislation, 
if enacted, would affect the present research and development program 
and there were many expressions, oral and not reported, but many 
expressions from these advisers that the present program should stand 
on its own feet and that it should not be diluted by some new program 
that might be authorized and that the maximum amount, prorated 
share annually of the remaining authorization should be used each 
year under the present 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think it would have been of great help and 
assistance to this committee if you had a stenographer in the room to 

take down on paper the discussion that occurred? Here is a man now 
taking down the notes of what is being said over this table and we are 
going y to let the C ongress and the w hole United States read those notes. 

Do you not think for our information it would have been of great 
help to see what those brilliant men said ? 

We do not have a thing in the world to tell what went on in that 
room. 

Can you produce the hearings for us? 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Chairman, I apparently did not understand you. 
You asked me earlier about a report that was written. There were 
some stenographic notes taken. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any hearings printed of what the com- 
mittee members said on that day when they came up with this recom- 
mendation for spending $1,355,000 for the next 5 years? Do you 
have all of those notes that were taken down that you could turn 
over to the committee so that we could read them and see what 
transpired there ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; but they are not verbatim. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please furnish those for the committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. We want to read them to see what took place in the 
room and then we are bound to find out who made the recommenda- 
tion for this $1,355,000 and also what progress they feel has been 
made in the program. It must be in those hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins. The progress in process developments, you mean ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. We can read what took place, what ideas were 
exchanged, and what they recommended. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I make this clear? That group is merely a 
group of advisers to the Secretary and that group did not—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Who are these men who recommended this? 
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Mr. Jenxins. The Secretary and the staff of the Department then 
took those recommendations and considered whether or not the Depart- 
ment should accept them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please do this then. We have to appropriate the 
money so get us the hearings of what took place in that room so we 
‘an have the same information that the Secretary received as a basis 

for requesting these additional funds. 

I am interested in this program, and I want to get the information 
that you people got to prompt you to come up here in just a couple 
of months after we gave you your request for 1959 which was $100,000 
more than the current year. Surely it will be enlightening, or should 
be, and that is the information that this committee wants. 


PILOT PLANTS 


One hundred thousand dollars is requested for engineering designs 
and specifications for a medium-sized pilot plant for the W. L. Badger 
distillation process. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What would be the total cost of this pilot plant? 

Mr. Jenxrns. The total cost of the plant, when built, is estimated 
to be about $1.3 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where do you intend to build it? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have not made a site selection. 

Mr. Kirwan. If my suggestion would mean anything, I have been 
down to Pensacola and to San Diego, and they have many buildings 
there at your disposal. I do not want to see you building any 
more buildings if we can get away from it, because there are many 
already available. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jenkins. This is a pilot plant, similar to the one in this photo- 
graph. It consists of boilers and pumps and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. The original 1959 request, which was approved, in- 
cluded funds for prelimin: ry engineering designs and eatin on this 
pilot plant. Why are these not adequate for 1959? 

Mr. Jenkins. Under the original request, it was stated, and I 
think I stated it, that the funds would be used for starting the designs 
and those would be preliminary designs only. It was thought that that 
would probably come late in the year. The progress which has been 
made now clearly justifies starting detailed designs, and early in this 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has been previously testified that this pilot plant 
would not be built until experiments on the prevention of scaling were 
successful. What is the status of these experiments? Are they 
successful ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Very successful so far. I was down there last week 
and in fact, if I might quote Mr. Badger, he said: “I am scared be- 

cause nothing has gone wrong so far and usually we have something go 
wrong with one of ‘these experiments.” 

Mr. Kirwan. The plant will be built within the existing authori- 
zation ? 

Mr. Jenkins. The $1.3 million ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 
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Mr. Jenkins. I would say not. That would take a very large 
portion of our remaining funds, if that were to be done, and it would 
cut into the research and development activity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you tell me why you are designing it, if you do 
not have the authorization ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes,sir. That is the next step. We have the authori- 
zation to build it now. We have the authorization to design it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have the monetary authorization? 

Mr. Jenkins. We are asking for additional funds for it today. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for it today ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. The funds for the design work only. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not to cover the $1.3 million. You have something 
in here in the amount of $550,000 for “Salaries and expenses of the 
Office of Saline Water.” 

Mr. Jenkins. That is the entire item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. This building costs $1.3 million and here _ are 
asking for $550,000 for salaries and expenses for the Office of Saline 
Water. 

Mr. Jenkins. Those funds are for various purposes that I have 
discussed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but that does not cover this item of $1.3 million 
for this pilot plant. : 

Mr. Jenxrns. I believe Mr. Strobel has the answer to your question. 

Would you like to state it? 

Mr. Srroset. Mr. Kirwin, we are not proposing that the funds we 
are asking for now cover the building of the plant. Your question 
was, why are you going to have detailed engineering drawings and 
specifications if you do not have the funds available to build it. Well, 
it is a step toward the building of the plant. It is a step toward 
trying to speed up the program and this will take considerable time 
to get these detailed drawings and specifications. They will be useful 
when the time comes to build the plant. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but you would not construct it without an in- 
crease in your present overall monetary authorization. I repeat it 
would help our committee a great deal if we could get the minutes of 
the Advisory Committee’s meeting to review the basis for its recom- 
mendations to build these pilot plants. 

All we have is the press release that came out saying the Depart- 
ment took the word of this committee. Let this committee have the 
minutes so we can be fully informed of what transpired during that 
meeting. 

Mr. Jensen. Were there minutes kept of that meeting? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; two stenographers took notes, but not ver- 
batim notes. 

Mr. JensEeN. Were there recommendations made by that Advisory 
Committee? For instance, as to what process showed the most prom: 
ise and how this money was to be spent and where it be spent? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; that Committee did not get down to the 
details of individual processes. We have consultants who do that and 
who are paid to do it. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, but the facts are that this Advisory Com- 
mittee made no recommendations, black on white; is that right? 

Mr. Jenkins. They made those recommendations. 
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Mr. Jensen. Those recommendations mean exactly nothing, Mr. 
Jenkins. They do not give us any information on which they based 
their recommendations. Certainly I want to be just as fair as I can 
be. As you know, I have been greatly interested in this program 
just as the chairman and every member of this committee, but if this 
release constitutes the report of that committee, then I say it is not 
even worth the paper it is written on, because, Mr. Jenkins, they do 
not tell us on what basis they made these recommendations. 

Is that not a fact, Mr. Jenkins, that you have nothing, black on 
white, so far as the recommendations made by this Advisory Commit- 
tee are concerned, other than this release ? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have the stenographic notes of their various com- 
ments and views and discussions. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You have that black on white? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; in stenographic notes. 

Mr. Jensen. In that they expressed their views ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As to what process was showing the most promise, or 
what they recommended that you do to further this great program ? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir; but they did not get down into the details 
of one process as against another process. 

Mr. Ssiirarr. Why did you not keep them there for a week, if neces- 
sary, to get down into the details? 

You say there are no details that you can present to the committee, 


but the group that preceded you in this room, had all the answers as 
to the basis for their request. 


PROGRESS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Jenkins could give 
us in his own words something on the progress that has been made 
on these different processes since he last appeared before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Jensen. Could you do that now? May we have a statement? 

Mr. Kirwan. Of the progress made? 

Mr. Jensen. What progress Mr. Jenkins feels and knows has been 
made in this program since he last appeared before this committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, please insert a statement in the record and sum- 
marize the progress of what took place since the last time you ap- 
peared and requested the increase of $100,000. 

(The statement requested, summarizing progress, is as follows :) 


PROGRESS IN THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE OFFICE OF SALINE 
WATER SINCE REGULAR APPROPRIATION HEARINGS IN JANUARY 1957 


During the year the development efforts were directed toward those processes 
which showed promise of providing lower cost means of converting saline water 
to fresh, as compared to that possible with conventional methods. Also the 
research effort continued in the search for new approaches which might eventu- 
ally be of even greater significance in attaining low-cost goals. 


DISTILLATION PROCESS 


The major development in distillation was the establishment of the small 
pilot plant experiments at Harbor Island, N. C. Experimental work was begun 
on the rotary vapor compression, 25,000-gallon-per-day still, and also on the 
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experimental equipment designed for scale and corrosion research in connec- 
tion with multiple-effect evaporators, using long tube vertical evaporators. The 
work is continuing, with present indication being that both processes, particu- 
larly the multiple-effect system, will show economic advantages over previous 
methods. A study on low temperature flash evaporation was completed and 
showed that this system could be promising under certain conditions. More re- 
search is indicated. Additional studies on forced circulation and vapor com- 
pression also pointed out the need for additional development work. In addi- 
tion, the development of a small rotary still was begun and a prototype is now 
being built for tests. The work has been carried out by means of contracts with 
Badger Manufacturing Co., Battelle Memorial Institute, W. L. Badger & Associ- 
ates, Inc., Whiting Corp., Griscom-Russell, Yale University, and in Government 
laboratories of the Bureau of Reclamation. 


SOLAR PROCESS 


The major development has been the initiation of an integrated solar still de- 
velopment program at a seashore test site near Port Orange, Fla. In that 
program a number of prototype solar stills will be tested and further developed. 
These still are based upon previous research carried out under the saline water 
program. Work has now begun on the first installation, which will be a deep 
basin type solar still covering an area of about 2,500 square feet. The con- 
tractors for the various research and development activities in solar distillation 
include Battelle Memorial Institute, New York University, Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, and Dr. George Léf. In addition, there is a cooperative agree- 
ment with the DuPont Co. 


PROCESSES UTILIZING MEMBRANES 


Research and development has continued on four processes: Electrodialysis, 
osmionic, reverse osmosis, and transport depletion. Research continued on sev- 
eral approaches for improving membrane properties. In the osmionie process, 
a completely new development, a small laboratory demineralizer was constructed 
and tested, and a small prototype unit has been built. Testing of electrodialysis 
equipment continued and, recently, negotiations were completed for purchase of 
Dutch-developed equipment for tests. Research continued on reverse-osmosis 
process, particularly in efforts to improve membranes, so that practical applica- 
tion will have greater promise. Research was initiated on possible use of bio- 
logical membranes in salt-water conversion. Work has been carried out by the 
National Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Reclamation laboratories at 
Denver. Contractors are Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, University of Flor- 
ida, Southern Research Institute, University of Oklahoma, and Resources Re- 
search, Inc. 


FREEZING PROCESS 


Significant progress was the further development in the freeze-evaporation 
process. Equipment was designed, built, and placed in operation, which made it 
possible to overcome one of the major problems in freezing methods; that is, the 
problem of removal of residual or entrapped brine from the ice crystals. Ble 
ments of the process are being investigated and tested. The next step recom- 
mended is the building of a small pilot plant. One phase of the zone-freezing 
research was completed, with a recommendation from the contractor for addi- 
tional development. A study of ice-crystal formation was also completed, and 
results obtained of use generally in freezing processes. Research was initiated 
on a direct freezing cycle in order to determine its potential technical and eco- 
nomic feasibility. Contractors included the Carrier Corp., Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Applied Science Laboratories, and Cornell University. 


OTHER PROCESSES 


Solvent extraction—Development continued during the year with sufficiently 
promising results, indicating the next step would be the building of small pilot 
plants. A study was completed on the possibility of combined nuclear energy 
with various distillation systems. Promising approaches were uncovered. Ad- 
ditional work is planned. Contractors were Texas A. and M., Research Founda- 
tion on Solvent Extraction, and Fluor Corp. on the nuclear-energy combination. 

Reference is made to the saline-water conversion report for 1957 for addi- 
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tional details on individual processes. That report also included a review of 
the many other activities of the Office of Saline Water. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS SINCE 1952 BY THE OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


The research and development program has produced the following tangible 
results to date: 

The number of process groups has been reduced from 19 to 6. Nearly 1,000 
proposed ideas have been evaluated, and over 60 studies initiated as a result 
thereof. In addition, a great deal of information has been developed, correlated, 
and disseminated to interested persons, groups, and governmental organizations 
throughout the world—all by the small technical staff assigned to the Office of 
Saline Water. 

One of the three major distillation processes, vapor compression, has been 
improved by the Hickman still so as to produce water at about half the cost in 
1952, with still further improvements being made in the pilot plant in North 
Carolina. 

Another distillation process, the multiple effect W. L. Badger process also in 
pilot-plant operations in North Carolina, definitely promises cost reduction even 
much greater. 

The third distillation process, flash distillation, has been designed in single 
low-temperature stage and shows very promising possibilities for certain uses 
where heat is available. 

Through efforts of the Office of Saline Water entirely, use of heat from atomic 
energy is being developed for saline-water conversion. 

One brackish-water process has been carried through the pilot stage and to 
commercial stage for the first time, and is under intensive further improvement 
in Government laboratories in Denver. Another (osmionic) has been completely 
conceived, researched, developed, through small pilot plant, and offers exceptional 
advantages where fuel is scarce or expensive. 

Three others—osmosis, solvent extraction, and transport depletion—have been 
conceived, researched, brought to small pilot stage, indicating future costs one- 
half and one-third of the 1952 distillation costs. 

One freezing process has been brought up to medium pilot stage and offers 
possibility of cost one-half to one-forth or less that of freezing in 1952 and may 
be competitive, ultimately, with any other process. 

Solar distillation has been investigated, the best possibilities ascentained, and 
5 small pilot plants, useful in areas of suinshine and high fuel costs, are being 
installed and tested. 

Activity the world over has been stimulated directly by the Office of Saline 
Water—approximately five times the work underway now as compared with 
1952. The United States has taken leadership in this one of very few fields, and 
should hold that leadership if (1) supported with funds, sincere backing, and 
encouragement from the Congress, and (2) a reasonable degree of freedom to 
travel, exchange experiences, and inspect other work abroad. Without the latter, 
the United States may become a second-rate nation in saline-water development. 

A detailed review of the many other activities of the Office of Saline Water is 
contained in the 1957 annual report on saline-water conversion previously made 
available to this committee. 


Mr. Jensen. This committee is responsible for appropriating the 
money, but the testimony which has been given by you and your staff, 
Mr. Jenkins, does not justify that request. We do not expect the im- 
possible. We know that this is a most scientific problem, and we 
know that we cannot do it overnight. We know that we must have 
pilot plants, and we know that we must carry on experiments and re- 
search, but we have been going along, and this is the sixth year, and 
we have appropriated up to date $2,850,000. We have just appro- 
priated $825,000 for 1959. 

That makes a total of $3,675,000, and you have a total authoriza- 
tion of $10 million to carry on your program. You are asking this 
year for an addition to the $835,000 of $530,000, making a total of 
$1,355,000, which you would have for obligation i in fiscal year 1959. 
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Now, you already have the $825,000 and you are allocating that to 
a number of different things, including development of rotary stills. 
You have $80,000 for that in the regular budget. For other distilla- 
tions, you have $100,000 in the regular budget and you are asking for 
an additional $145 ,000. On the solar distillation, you have $95,000 in 
the regular budget and nothing requested here. On the membrane 
processes, in the regular budget you have $115,000 and you are asking 
for an increase of $70,000. 

Is the membrane process the same process that we saw at Cam- 
bridge, or is that a different process ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. There are several different types of membrane pro- 
cesses. The one we saw at Cambridge is called electrodialysis. That 
is the one that is the most advanced and on which we are spending 
considerable effort and funds. That one particular process has been 
placed on the market, and it produces water at costs that are higher 
than we would like and, therefore, we are carrying on further re- 
search to improve that process and the other membrane processes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have a couple more questions. 

Mr. Jensen. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. When the Department testified on the regular bill, it 
was stated : 


We are now to the stage where we can prepare to test the latest laboratory 
techniques by means of pilot plants. 

Yet only $250,000, or less than half of the request, is for this pur- 
pose. The rest is for more research and administration. Why did 
you not stress more on pilot plants if you are now in position to go 
ahead with testing? 

Before you answer, I will move over to another question to save a 
little time. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


You have an additional request for $50,000 for administration. 
Congress just approved an increase of $40,000 for 1959, which makes 
a total of $165,000 available. Why is still another increase necessary ¢ 

Of the present staff of 13, 7 are stenographers and typists, or more 
than 1 for each professional. Usually, the ratio is about 1 clerical for 
every 2 professionals. Why do you need so many more clerks when 
you need scientific and engineering personnel ? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have a type of program which is really research 
and development by means of contracts and correspondence. 

The correspondence that goes through the Office of Saline Water 
is much higher than any similar office in the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Kirwan. The thing that is strange to me is that you have 7 
stenographers, and yet not 1 of them could turn out a full report on 
the advisory committee meeting. 

Mr. Jenkins. I beg your pardon. I did advise that we had two 
stenographers there in the meeting. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you admitted, yourself, that you did not have a 
complete report of what they said, that you could give to this com- 
mittee. You donot have that at all. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Steminskr. No questions. 
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VARIOUS PROCESSES 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to know, and I think the committee 
would like to know, for which of these different processes the expendi- 
ture of money might do the most good and bring about the best results. 
There are many types of desalting and demineralizing water processes 
under study. You have a new process which you are experimenting 
with, and I think it is comparatively new, the nuclear-energy combina- 
tion. What isthat? Is that a comparatively new experiment ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes; that is new during the past year. For several 
years, we have explored, with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other people who are versed in the use of nuclear energy, the possibil- 
ity of using nuclear-generated power or nuclear-generated heat. It 
was only last year when some of the people in my ‘office conceived the 
idea of using low-temperature nuclear heat directly without going 
through the expensive power cycle in generating electric power. The 
experts in atomic energy agreed that here is a . possibility for using 
that type of heat as a heat source in distillation and other separation 
processes. 

We began then with an engineering firm in California, the Fluor 
Corp., and they made an initial study | to determine the apparent eco- 
nomics of suc h a combination, which were reasonably attractive. Now 
we want to give them a much more advanced program to come up 
with some actual, preliminary designs. This i is using heat directly. 

Mr. Jensen. To use nuclear heat directly in the : separation proc- 
esses. Is that the basic idea ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. The heat is the same as would be used in any other 
plant if we burned oil or coal, except that we are using nuclear heat 
here for distilling water. 

Mr. Jensen. It is used in the evaporation process then ? 

Mr. Jenkins. The ones that we have investigated are evaporation 
processes, but it is conceivable that it might be applied to some of the 
other processes as well. 

Mr. Jensen. In your opinion, would you care to state on the record 
the process which you feel is showing the most promise of all of the 
different processes that you are experimenting with? Either on or off 
the record. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I would be glad to answer this question on the record. 

There are many different types of uses and, therefore, there are a 
number of different types of processes that will have to be developed. 
There are several, each of which is showing good promise, but for 
different purposes. 

For example, as you know, we are dealing with brackish water and 
with sea water. The membrane processes, particularly the electro- 
dialysis process, is seen at the present time to be best for use on the 
brackish water and the distillation process 

Mr. Jensen. Where is your pilot plant for that process? 

Mr. Jenkins. The only plant that we have is the plant that we took 
to the field and now have it back in the Bureau of Reclamation Lab- 
oratory in Denver. We have set up the experiment of our own 
where 

Mr. Jensen. It isa very small plant? Is it mobile? 
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Mr. Jenxrns. It is mobile; the capacity is about 25,000 gallons a 


day. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is the one we saw at Cambridge? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that as far as you have gone with that experiment, 
just that mobile plant ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. We have done a great deal of other work on 
that particular principle. We have not built a larger plant yet. 


COST OF DESALTING WATER 


Mr. Jensen. You cannot say today that you can desalt water, de- 
mineralize water, for less than you were able to do it 2 years ago? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Jensen. You can? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I am trying to find out. I am trying to 
find out what progress you are making. 

Mr. Jenkins. One of the major distillation processes is vapor 
compression. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Vapor compression ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. That is a vapor compression type of distil- 
lation process and it has been used in many places. Over 10,000 units 
were used in the war by the Armed Forces and that process has been 
improved by the Hickman still, which you have seen, Mr. Jensen, and 
we have it under test in North Carolina now. That still has reduced 
the cost of vapor compression materially, estimated at about 50 per- 
cent, and we believe that with further tests and improvements, it can 
be reduced even further. 


Mr. Jensen. What is the cost per million gallons of water for this, 
or a thousand gallons? 

What is the lowest price of processing or desalting, or demineraliz- 
ing water that you have developed up to this time? 

Mr. Jenkins. On these two plants—the Hickman and the W. L. 
Badger process—show great promise at present. The W. L. Badger 
process is also under development down at North Carolina. 

Mr. Jensen. How many gallons do you process in 1 day and what 
is the cost? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is a developmental installation. It has a small 
unit in which we are testing and solving one problem that has been 
discussed several times, the scaling problem. The design which has 
been prepared, on which this test plant is based, would, if built, pro- 
duce 17 million gallons a day. 

Mr. Jensen. A 24-hour day? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How much would that cost ? 

Mr. Jenkins. It was estimated that if these experiments are suc- 
cessful that we are working on, that the cost would be somewhere be- 
tween 40 cents and 70 cents a thousand gallons. 

Mr. Jensen. At what point of cost would water be commercially 
feasible? That is, for industrial, municipal, and home use? 

Mr. Jenxins. The costs which can be afforded by industry, in some 
cases where we have records, are higher than are being paid by cities 
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for municipal water, and municipal water in turn is higher than is 
being paid for irrigation. So when we think of the practicality we 
think of industrial use first. We have considerable information on 
municipal water costs which we can obtain from municipalities, and 
we have considerable information on irrigation water costs which we 
have obtained from the Bureau of Reclamation and irrigation asso- 
ciations, but we have very little information on what industry can 
pay for water and what kind of water and where and when. 

Mr. Jensen. That should not be hard to determine. Industry 
should be able to tell you that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. One industry can tell us what they are paying but 
they cannot tell us what they are able to pay, and we feel we need 
such a survey, but this committee recommended last February that 
that survey be not made. 

Mr. Jensen. Should you not know the point at which industry can 
afford to pay for good clean pure water and then in your program 
work toward producing good clean water from salt and mineral water 
to that point in order to make it commercially economical ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. It would be helpful if we had that information; yes, 
sir. Meanwhile, we are working on improvement of all of the proc- 
esses just as rapidly and as well as we can, and we believe that as 
the costs are reduced industry will pick them up. We have people 
coming to us and asking for the very information you are speaking 
of and we have to tell them we do not have it. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Sreminsxkr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Stemrnskr. Mr. Jenkins, are there any interests that would like 
to see your efforts slow down or not succeed 4 

Mr. Jenxrns. I do not think I would be able to say there are 
specifically. 

Mr. Sremtnsxt. In other words, you feel the reservoir interests, the 
water supply systems, the utilities, would not stand in the way of 
your success or our success in the market if we could make fresh 
water as cheaply as they could? 

Mr. Jenxins. I feel sure the interests you mention would not. 
There might be an equipment manufacturer here or there that would 
believe the processes we hope to develop, if we are successful, might 
make their processes obsolete. They, I would think, might not be 
too happy about our program. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Can we say that fundamentally the following 
observation is sound ? 

Like breathing, evaporation is a continuous process in nature wher- 
ever there is water? We breathe continuously whether awake or 
asleep and wherever there is water, is it true that water is evaporat- 
ing day and night, depending on humidity conditions? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Stemrtnskt. Would you then believe that a float placed over a 
body of salt water where the sun is rather frequent could extract 
fresh water by condensation in the evaporation process ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes; and we are working on that approach. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. You have air tunnels to test the strength of air- 
planes. Could you not have “salt-air” tunnels, so to speak, to test 
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this process? Tunnels to suck in air and extract moisture from it, 
such air, of course, being in flow over salt water. 

Mr. Jenxrns. That could be done. It has been proposed to us a 
number of times. When we calculate the heat losses due to the large 
reservoir of water beneath such float we find the losses are so great 
# would be more efficient if we built these evaporation pans sepa- 
rately. The whole thing is a matter of economics. 

Mr. Sreminsk1i. I sometimes think nature is one of our greatest 
instructors. We see birds flying and we create an airplane. In 
Hawaii there is an island where there is the greatest rainfall of an 
place on earth. It sits in the ocean. Evaporation is steady. Clouds 
are low. They hit the cliffs and the rainfall is terrific. I am won- 
dering if in any of your studies you are simulating nature in an 
effort to get fresh water from salt as nature does on that island in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. Our entire field of solar distillation is from 
that approach. The question is the capital cost. Whether it be open 
ponds or closed pans the cost per square foot as related to the 
vaporization determines the economy. 

Mtr. Steminskr. Did we use that kind of reasoning when we under- 
took the Manhattan project? When we were engaged in the Man- 
hattan project we realized we needed something that guaranteed vic- 
tory, and the cost was not significant, the result was what we wanted. 
Here we have 214 billion people on earth and in another generation 
or two there will be significantly more and the struggle for existence 
and the pressures of living in peace will be greater, especially at the 
turn of the century, and we all have children or grandchildren who 
will meet that pressure. We in our lives, I hope, are over that type 
pressure, having lived through three wars, but do we have the moral 
equivalent in peace, as we did in war, to produce enough fresh water 
not only to make the desert bloom but to feed the population and 
industrial needs of the future? And as to any equipment manufac- 
turers who might not want this program to succeed, their grand- 
children will reflect their shortsightedness. It is they who will have 
to scramble for survival on an earth with mounting pressures. The 
cost at the moment, though quite important, should not deter our 
pursuit in peace, while there is time, to shower this earth with all the 
fresh water it needs. What is the picture as you see it ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Sieminski, this question was raised 3 years ago, 
as I recall, at the time the saline water program was being considered 
in a Senate committee headed by Senator Anderson. One of the wit- 
nesses, Dean Sherwood of MIT—this was following the meeting so 
it is not on the record—but Senator Anderson asked Dean Sherwood 
almost the same question, “Why can’t we push this forward like we 
did the Manhattan project ?” 

As I recall, Dean Sherwood’s reply was that this is an entirely dif- 
ferent subject. In the Manhattan project we did not care how much 
money we spent. We spent $2 billion producing the first atomic 
bomb. The objective was to get a bomb that would explode regard- 
less of the cost. Here our one and only objective is to reduce the 
cost, and whether you can do that by pouring a large sum of money 
like $2 billion in the project, you might end up with the same cost 
you have now. So it is a different problem. 
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Mr. Steminski. The American people are aware of this project. 
We want it to succeed. And while we can afford the time, we want 
to use our ingenuity to bring the cost in line with our economy so 
it will not be disrupted. We see eye to eye on that? 

Mr. JenKINS. Certainly we feel that way in the Department. How- 
ever, so far there has not been an appropriation made since the pro- 
gram was extended in 1955 that was in the full prorated annual 
amount that was provided for in that legislation. 

Mr. Steminski. So that, if the chairman is on the right track when 
he insists that we go ahead, we should do so with the wisdom of the 
best economy we can peers 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, si 


COST OF PILOT PLANTS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Supply for the record the total cost of each pilot 
plant for which design money is requested in the supplemental and 
whether the construction cost can be handled within the existing 
monetary authorization. Put that in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


The two types of plants for which some design money is requested in the 
supplemental are on the W. L. Badger distillation process and the low tempera- 
ture difference process. For the sizes presently contemplated as reasonable 
for design purposes, the construction of those plants is roughly estimated at 
$1.3 million and $1.5 million, respectfully. While those construction costs could 
be handled within the existing monetary authorization, they would exceed the 
average annual rate under existing authorization to the extent of jeopardizing 
or eliminating the existing program of research, development, and small pilot 
plants. 

It is only from the designs themselves that the actual cost of plants can be 
estimated accurately. That is one of the major purposes of the design. In 
this way design itself is an important research and development function from 
which certain data needed in the overall development of a process must be ob- 
tained. In fact, proceeding with construction may be determined by the result 
of the designs, just as laboratory research may determine the desirability of 
proceeding further. Thus, design need not necessarily await decision to con- 
struct. On the contrary, that decision may actually hinge upon the results 
of the design. 


Mr. Kirwan. All right; thank you, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, JUNE 24, 1958. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 

PAUL E. KLOPSTEG, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCIENCE 


FOUNDATION 
Program and financing 
ene snnensamnarnennasisatretinansianenipiinsis —— 
1959 1959 | 
presently revised | Difference 
available estimate 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping $13, 552, 000 $13, 725, 000 +$173, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping &, 750, 000 12, 110, 000 +-3, 360, 000 
3. Water resources investigations 11, 185, 000 11, 465, 000 +280, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 160, 000 160, 000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals 2, 114, 000 2, 190, 000 +76, 000 
6. General administration 1, 154, 000 1, 248, 000 | +94, 000 
(a) Special-purpose buildings 75, 000 75, 000 
Total direct obligation: 36, 990, 000 40, 973, 000 +3, 983, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: No change 
Total reimbursable obligations 16, 070, 000 16, 070, 000 
Total obligations. - 53, 060, 000 57, 043, 000 +3, 983, 000 
FINANCING 
Unobligatedfbalance brought forward — 475, 000 i GOP 83. aii uk eckl 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts —8, 619, 000 —8, 619, 000 |__ inf 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_- —7, 451, 000 —7, 451, 000 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward 400, 000 400, 000 | 


Appropriation ; 36, 915, 000 40, 898,000 | +3, 983, 000 
i 
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Object classification 


























1959 presently; 1959 revised | Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positiems.___.............-.-.---. 6, 530 6, 834 +304 
Full-time equivalent of all other oemae hindi eatin Sh dee en Sle | 666 684 +18 
Average number of all employees. - - naecieias aa 6, 927 7, 241 +314 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-..-...----.-- sailed 7, 560 7, 860 +300 
Total personal services: 
Permanent positions_- ----------------..-----| $35,020,000 | $37,893,000 | +-$2, 873, 000 
Positions other than permanent... somalia a ee aniabisiah 2, 330, 000 2, 405, 000 +75, 000 
Other personal services. -- ~~ _--.-- bs da dnt aan temt eee 400, 000 405, 000 +5, 000 
Total personal services obligations... _...| 37,750,000 | 40,703,000 | +2, 953, 000 
Direct obligations: 
Personal services-...- $ te eck ce 26, 300, 000 29, 253, 000 +2, 953, 000 
02 Travel. 1, 920, 000 2, 040, 000 +120, 000 
03 Transportation of things . : ima 230, 000 250, 000 +20, 000 
04 Communication services__- Se atk scaibadd 330 000 350, 000 +20, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___- En niomigs setae aad 550, 000 575, 000 +25, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - dummiencinipliateniiicin caine 620, 000 630, 000 +10, 000 
07 Other contractual services PTE ST 1, 550, 000 +115, 000 
Services performed by other agencies.....________| 375, 000 390, 000 +15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__ : ciel 2, 077, 000 2, 177, 000 +100, 000 
09 Equipment i | 1, 535, 000 1, 955, 000 +420, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - tunnel 1, 580, 000 1, 765, 000 +185, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__-__-__- RA 20, 000 20, 000 bese . 
15 Taxes and assessments. ctdedl a apes 35, 000 | 35, 000 |__- 
Subtotal___. _...| 37,007,000 | 40,990,000 | +3, 983, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. _____- af 17, 000 17, 000 ; 
Total direct obligations. Fabs cee ede es ere 36, 990, 000 40, 973, 000 +3, 983, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: No change. 
Total reimbursable obligations......................--.. 16, 070, 000 16, 070, 000 
ee CII 6 eho sen ssi cs eAiscuenaee ® 53, 060,000 | 57, 043, 000 +3, 983, 000 
! 








Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us the Geological Survey. Mr. Nolan, do you have a statement? 
Mr. Nonan. Yes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The long-range minerals program that Secretary Seaton recently 
presented to the Congress is designed to strengthen the economy of 
the country both by improving the capacity of the mining industry 
to operate efficiently and effectively as well as to assure the future 
mineral potential of the Nation. The program which the Geological 
Survey is presenting to the committee today is a part of this program 
and has been dev eloped to contribute to both of these objectives. 

The work planned by the Survey is expected to lead to the discovery 
of new guides to ore deposits as well as to the better understanding 
of conditions controlling ore deposition; such new developments will 
in turn yield new prospecting tools and techniques. These not only 
will enable our mineral-producing industry to carry out its explora- 
tion functions more effectively, but will assure the Nation adequate 
future supplies of the mineral raw materials on which our economy 
is based. 

The need to maintain a strong and efficient domestic mining indus- 
try is generally recognized and accepted; without. one we not only 
jeopardize our defense position, but we also dislocate our basic econ- 
omy which is founded on an adequate supply of mineral raw mate- 
rials. Much of the recent discussion about a suitable minerals policy 
has concerned the Government’s role in maintaining the industry’s 
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well-being through the provision of an adequate return for its prod- 
ucts. Equally important in the longer run, is assistance to the indus- 
try that will make it possible to carry out its activities more effectively 
and economically. The minerals research program proposed by the 
Geological Survey in these estimates is aimed at doing just this, and 
hence is most appropriately an integral part of the national long- 
range minerals policy. 

Currently some mineral commodities are in abundant supply, but 
present-day exploration efforts and methods appear unlikely to main- 
tain our future mineral potential especially in the light of the new 
emergency demands for materials of specialized properties for such 
programs as missiles and satellites. And we should not forget that 
in the past 50 years there have been several cycles in which surpluses 
of minerals have been succeeded by shortages. These in turn have 
been met only by intensive exploration. 

Zach successive exploration campaign has required new exploration 
methods and new tools. Presently there is an entirely inadequate 
research program designed to achieve these. The need for a greatly 
expanded mineral research program aimed at improving our ability 
to explore for mineral deposits was the subject of a recent detailed 
study by a committee of the National Science Foundation. This 
study resulted in a well-documented series of proposals for work in 
the related fields of geology, geochemistry, and geophysics. 

Some of the members of the NSF Committee considered that this 
research program might be carried out with industry support and 
be supplemented by parallel research in the universities and by the 
Federal and State geological surveys. During the past year, how- 
ever, owing to the industry’s depressed economy, it has been unable to 
support these proposals, and there has also been a decline in the mag- 
nitude of the research effort in Government, and also to a lesser extent 
in the universities. 

It seems to me, therefore, to be most essential that this phase of the 
long-range minerals program be poers and adequately supported. 
The proposals for minerals research that are presented in these esti- 
mates of the Geological Survey are endorsed by the National Science 
Foundation; and Dr. Paul Klopsteg, the Associate Director of the 
Foundation, is here and will present a statement on behalf of the 
Foundation. 

We believe that the long-range mineral-supply problem can be 
solved only by a continuing program of carefully planned geologic 
mapping and geochemical and geophysical research. Lack of neces- 
sary geologic information and mineral resource data in times of crisis 
is not only dangerous to our national security but costly as well, when 
so-called crash programs are undertaken to obtain results quickly. 
The Soviet Union, aware of its mineral needs, has greatly intensified 
its efforts in minerals research. 

Research in other scientific fields has provided the opportunity to 
apply new knowledge to the study of mineral deposits and to the im- 
provement of our methods of ore finding. But, because the problems 
involved in the search for and appraisal of mineral or are com- 
plex and demand the training and use of a variety of highly special- 
ized skills, adequate lead time must be allowed to further develop 
the necessary technical methods and scientific theories. For example, 
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about 12 years of geologic research were needed to obtain the data 
required for an authoritativ e analysis of our an 

element now used in quantities undreamed of 20 years ago. Simi- 
larly, it took a decade of geologic work in the Black Bird ‘district of 
Idaho to produce the data which resulted in the discovery of impor- 
tant deposits of cobalt. 

Additional funds are required to meet pay increases granted by 
the Civil Service Commission for engineers, geologists, and certain 
other scientists. The Geological Survey has been able to absorb these 
costs in fiscal year 1958 by deferring some essential purchases and 
recruitment. 





STATEMENT BY MR. KLOPSTEG 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Klopsteg. 

Mr. Kropstec. Dr. Waterman asked me to appear for him and 
present this statement. 

In keeping with the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, the 
Foundation maintains close contact with other Government agencies 
having responsibilities for research, to review and coordinate pro- 
grams and avoid undesirable duplication. As part of its function, 
the Foundation some years ago established a committee of outstanding 
scientists as an Advisory Committee on Minerals Research. The 
Committee considered among other problems that of identifying and 
locating valuable bodies of minerals not visible at the surface of the 
earth, and therefore not likely to be found by traditional methods of 
prospecting. The Committee rendered a comprehensive report in 
1956. Statements highlighting this report are the following: 

The national welfare is involved in this urgent question. 

Minerals research has a high public interest rating. 

The prospects for spectacular improvements in prospecting efficiency are 
excellent. 

There are few fields that promise so much at comparatively small cost under 

inspired planning and direction. 
In view of the fact that for various reasons the recommendations of 
the Committee could not be acted upon by private industry, it appears 
in the national interest as highly important to have the Government 
take the lead in such matters. Executive Order 10521 of March 17, 
1954, states: 

As now or hereafter authorized or permitted by law, the Foundation shall be 

increasingly responsible for providing support by the Federal Government for 
general-purpose basic research through contracts and grants. The conduct and 
support by other Federal agencies of basic research in areas which are closely 
related to, their missions is reognized as important and desirable, especially in 
response to current national needs, and shall continue. 
It is clear that many of the recommendations for research contained in 
the report of the Foundation’s Advisory Committee on Minerals Re- 
search fall within the interests and responsibility of the Geological 
Survey, and it is important in the national interest that the Survey 
be in position to carry on such research. 

It is also quite obvious when one considers the nature of research 
in geology that this is a long-term activity, and that a crash program 
cannot be expected to yield quick results of the kind we have become 
accustomed to expect in some of the physical sciences. The basic 
research program of the United States Geological Survey, as stated 
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in its supplementary budget document for fiscal year 1959, is impor- 
tant to the minerals and metals industry and, therefore, to the Nation. 
Entirely apart from the increased recognition of the importance of 
basic research generally, one cannot escape the conclusion that the 
distinguished record which the Survey has made in the past is a war- 
rant for confidence that important results may be expected from the 


research which it is proposed to finance from the supplemental appro- 
priation being asked. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert into the record at this point the item on 
page 19 of House Document 394 and the justifications. 
( The item and justifications follow :) 
“GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
“SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
“For an additional amount for ‘Surveys, investigations, and research’, 
$3,983,000.” 
(H. Doc. 394) 


Surveys, investigations, and research 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1958_.222.-~~--22-~--2-. sue $3, 983, 000 
Appropriation :t0 @etesc... scien ies a 36, 915, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation____._...------.---.... 16, 927 
Number involved this estimate__._...............-.......... 314 


1 Includes employment financed by reimbursements from other Federal agencies and 
non-Federal agencies. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Supplemental funds are needed (1) to implement the program announced by 
Secretary Seaton on April 28, to facilitate the exploration and search for new 
strategic minerals required in the space age, $3 million; and (2) to meet the 
cost for existing personnel of professional pay increases granted during fiscal 
year 1958 (68 Stat. 1105), $983,000. 


Geological survey 











| Increase 
Appropri- | Appropri- | Revised, 
Direct obligation | ated 1958 ! | ated in 1959 | 1959 
act Profession- | Program 
| al pay 2 
elaciiactinastutimipaaateiiais a mntetneilh ate inline iti ete calamari acini, 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping--.-..-- $13, 727, 000 '$13, 552, 000 |$13, 725, 000 | GET GOO Netinittatatnine 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys 
OO MONON oc. shi siwiidciiisaniwan<d 7,751,000 | 8,750,000 | 12,110,000 | 450, 000 | 3 $2,910, 000 
3. Water resources investigations._........ 9, 981,000 | 11, 185,000 | 11, 465, 000 | 2 } 
4. Soil and moisture conservation--- anon 160, 000 160, 000 | 160, 000 | 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals......; 2,137,000 | 2,114,000 | 2,190,000 | 
6. General administration...............--| 1, 154,000 | 1, 154, 000 | 1, 248, 000 
Special-purpose buildi ngs eS 940, 000 |... 





| 








TOR cnn cchicnnadctsawinditenenseded 35, 850, 000 36, 915, 000 cx 40, 80 898, 000 ao | 983, 000 | 3, 000, 000 


1 Excludes $150,000 transferred to Office of Territories pursuant to the second supplemental appropriation 
act, 1958. 

? Estimate is for cost of increases in professional pay (68 Stat. 1105) applicable to existing appropriation. 

’ See explanation of increases that follows. 
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An increase of $2,910,000, for geologic and mineral resource surveys and 
mapping, is proposed for the following subactivity : 

















| 
a Increase 
| Appropri- | ppropri- | Revised, | 
Direct obligation | ated 1958 ay in 1959 | 1959 | 
} | act | Profession-| Program 
| | al pay 
ee ee {———_—_—__|—-—— SD 
Long-range minerals program ey | $1, 579, 000 | $2, 578, 000 | $5, 620, 000 | $132, 000 | $2, 910, 000 





Need for increase now.—As a result of the Interior Department’s thorough 
review of the problems of the mineral industry Secretary Seaton announced, on 
April 28 of this year, his program designed to alleviate these ills. A part of 
this program was to “seek supplemental funds, in the amount of $5,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1959 to enable the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey to 
undertake high priority minerals research projects.” 

Mr. Seaton’s emphasis on the need to undertake such research immediately 
is given additional point by Russia’s demonstrated capacity to place large 
satellites in orbit, which implies a capacity to hurl comparably large missiles 
to almost any place in the world. The need for this country to keep up in such 
a race materially shortens the lead time essential to reverse the present trend 
of decreasing discovery of new domestic supplies in the face of continually rising, 
and new, requirements. The added emphasis on the need to augment domestic 
supplies follows from the strategic aspects of the new world situation. 

The National Science Foundation has recognized the need for a great deal 
more research on the geological, geophysical, and geochemical ways and means 
of searching for new sources of minerals and metals. The Science Foundation 
also recognizes the urgency of the situation through the recommendations of 
its Advisory Committee on Minerals Research. Recently the Science Founda- 
tion has asked the Geological Survey to undertake this program of geologic 
mapping and research in an effort to improve our domestic resource situation 
and halt the declining rate in this country. 

The proposed increase would be allocated to the two major activities of the 
type recommended by the Advisory Committee to the National Science Founda- 
tion, namely, geologic field research and laboratory research in geochemistry 
and geophysics. It is especially timely in that experienced professional per- 
sonnel are available on the Geological Survey for assignment to this work. 

The third element in the changed situation is the fact that the minerals indus- 
try has made it plain it will not and cannot undertake the extensive geologic 
mapping and research needed. The mining industry recognizes the urgent need 
for the geologic mapping and research, but the economics of the mining industry 
precludes it from undertaking such an extensive program. It is peculiarly 
the function of Government to assume this responsibility. 

A total of $8,750,000 has been allowed by Congress for the Survey’s mineral- 
resources work for fiscal year 1959. This is approximately $1,650,000 less than 
the funds available to the Survey for this work in fiscal year 1958 (including 
direct appropriation and transfer of base from the Atomic Energy Commission). 
Clearly the urgent demand for increased basic mineral research cannot be met 
unless current timely investigations are expanded and new, high-priority projects 
are undertaken. The $2,910,000 in additional funds requested for this subactivity 
will enable the Survey to conduct a well-balanced program of basic-mineral 
research geared to the country’s pressing need for continued economic and 
industrial growth. 

Plan of work.—The $2,910,000 requested in this supplemental will be used 
to support the 14 investigations described in the material that follows. The 
work will be done by the United States Geological Survey. No participation 
by State or other agencies is planned during the coming fiscal year, although 
State agencies may wish to contribute toward some of these investigations in 
succeeding years. 

Minerals research a cardinal necessity—The National Science Foundation, 
through a report by its Advisory Committee on Minerals Research, called atten- 
tion some 2 years ago to the dependence of the American economy and way of 
life on the assurance of adequate reserves of natural resources from which we 
derive our energy supplies and the raw materials for our industries. The 
report, moreover, drew attention to the increasing degree to which the discovery 
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of these reserves is itself dependent upon scientific research, since the easily 
found mineral deposits have by now, to a disturbing extent, been developed or 
are exhausted. 

Three subcommittees of the Science Foundation Committee outlined the 
minimum research programs in geology, geochemistry, and geophysics needed 
to maintain our national discovery potential. Much of the work of the Geological 
Survey under the national minerals program that was authorized a year and 
a half ago was based on these proposals; the scale of this new Survey activity, 
however, was far short of that contemplated as meeting the minimum needs, 
and the planned expansion of the work was prevented by limitations in available 
funds. 

The sudden advent of the space age, however, has brought forth requirements 
for a whole new category of mineral and mineral-fuel resources, which has been 
superposed on the long existent, and increasing, need for conventional raw- 
material resources. The rocket-generated demand for the so-called exotic 
solid-fuel propellents as well as a whole new category of heat- and pressure- 
resistant alloys and compounds have presented exploration and discovery prob- 
lems for materials that were mineralogical curiosities not many years ago. 
And just as has been found to be true in other fields, these new needs for 
mineral resources have brought to light a parallel need for the basic research 
on which the exploratory methods and tools are based. 

The Soviet Union has not been unaware of its own needs in this respect. Re- 
cently obtained information on the nature and extent of their research programs 
in the geological field, especially that directed toward the discovery of mineral 
deposits, suggests that their effort, in manpower and financial support, is in the 
order of 10 times that of this country. 

A review of the presently authorized program of the Geological Survey in 
mineral-deposit research in the light of these new apparent needs indicates the 
necessity of an immediate increase in this research program amounting to $3 
million, including $90,000 for general administrative support. 

Geologic field research.—This involves geologic mapping and research in areas 
known to be potentially favorable for occurrences of new ore deposits. Projects 
have been started on modest scales in such areas as northern Maine, the southern 
Appalachians, and the Pacific Northwest. They will be expanded and new ones 
started in such areas as the desert areas in the West and the newly dis- 
covered mineral-bearing areas in the Mississippi Valley. The possibilities of 
such work have already been illustrated by major discoveries of zine ore in 
Tennessee and iron ore in Missouri through geochemical and geophysical work 
in these areas by the Geological Survey. 

Laboratory research in geochemistry and geophysics —To complement the 
geologic fieldwork there is a growing need for laboratory research in geochemis- 
try and geophysics that will lead to new tools and new methods to assist in 
exploration and discovery. Preliminary results obtained thus far give promise 
of major advances in our ability to find new ore bodies, and to exploit them when 
found. A new and extremely sensitive spectrometer has been developed that 
permits detection and precise location of the presence of trace amounts of the 
rare elements in ore minerals; another new device, a portable miniature seismo- 
graph, will greatly improve our ability to predict the thickness of the overburden 
of soil and gravel that conceals bedrock in many places. Similarly, laboratory 
studies of solutions simulating those thought to have caused ore deposition in 
nature suggests the possibility of a greatly improved ability to predict the natural 
environment in which ore minerals can be deposited. 

Even more effective devices and methods appear to be in sight from research 
projects now underway, or planned. Proposed projects. some in collaboration 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, give promise of the possibility of using con- 
trolled, contained nuclear explosions in improving methods of ore finding and 
recovery ; other projects using the techniques of modern chemistry indicate the 
potential of applying the theories of chemical complexes and fon exchange in 
developing theories of ore deposition, and some involving biologic processes may 
make possible the utilization of living organisms as mechanisms for mineral 
concentration or segregation. 
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NEW INVESTIGATIONS TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


1. Geologic mapping 


It is planned to commence geologic mapping in the following regions: 

(1) The so-called Birmingham iron-ore belt of Alabama ; 

(2) The Lemhi lead-silver-zinc-bearing district, Idaho; 

(3) The Ely copper-bearing belt, Nevada; 

(4) The Bradshaw Mountains, Ariz. (an area in which massive sulfide de- 
posits bearing some copper, lead, and zinc are known to occur) ; 

(5) Christmas, Ariz. (a copper-bearing area which lies between Globe- 
Miami, Ray, and San Manuel mining districts) ; 

(6) Pitkin area, Colorado (part of the Colorado Mineral Belt) ; 

(7) The Hunters area, Washington (part of the mineral-bearing region 
around the Colville batholith) ; and 

(8) In the westward extension of the southeast Missouri lead belt. 


2. Elements critical to modern technology 


Modern machines and weapons such as nuclear reactors, jet engines, rockets, 
and guided missiles call for materials that will endure conditions of excessively 
severe temperatures and resistance to corrosion. Indeed, technologic develop- 
ments involving high temperature-high pressure chemical reactions and synthesis 
are already pushing conventional ferroalloys to the limits of their physical 
endurance. Conditions in the projected fusion reactors of the future will be 
even more extreme. 

Because of these and other technologic developments rare and minor elements 
and alloys or compounds containing them which possess unusual properties, 
although used in small quantities, are rapidly becoming key factors in the design 
and production of equipment for both commerce and defense, and such materials 
as semimetals for transitors, alloys with superconductivity or extreme magnetic 
susceptibility, elements with a specific range of cross section for neutron capture, 
and metals and compounds that are of especially high resistance to chemical and 
thermal corrosion are already essential ingredients in modern design. The 
demand for most of these substances has come with, and because of, nuclear 
developments. Until recently, some of them were of little more than academic 
interest, hence little attention was given heretofore to their mode of occurrence. 
Consequently little is known of the geology of some of them, and the data needed 
to make authoritative appraisals of their resource potential simply do not exist. 

In the last 15 years, the United States Geological Survey has been requested, 
on several occasions and on short notice, to search for and appraise the avail- 
ability of specific rare elements or groups of such elements. In too many cases 
it was impossible to conduct the research and make authoritative appraisals in 
time to serve the purpose for which they were needed. In most instances 
either the analysis had to be made on the basis of inadequate data, or as in the 
case of uranium, crash programs had to be organized which, though sometimes 
successful, were inefficient and expensive. In view of the current continuing 
crisis, and particularly as we look ahead to development in space, it is necessary 
that we undertake now to study the geologic distribution and potential sources 
of all the minor elements. Then, when a critical need for any one of them arises, 
we shall be able to indicate quickly its distribution and to state authoritatively 
whether the material can be obtained in sufficient quantities. In the early stages 
of this study special emphasis will be given to geology and geochemistry of such 
critical substances as beryllium, rhenium, the metals of the platinum group and 
the rare earths. 


8. Nuclear experimentation in geology 


The small nuclear device recently exploded underground in Nevada fractured 
on the order of a million tons of rock. In different rock types and with better 
information on physical properties of the enclosing rocks, it should be possible 
to control these effects and fracture even larger volumes of material. This 
would free rock for mining or for selecting leaching of metals. Similar but less 
intense shattering might be used to increase the petroleum yield. Before the 
engineering uses of this tool can be evaluated, however, it must be tested in a 
variety of geologic environments. 

In addition, the extreme temperatures and pressures now possible with these 
devices permit controlled experiments in the field that can be used to duplicate 
geologic processes free of the “scaling down” ambiguities of laboratory studies. 
With different nuclear devices in different geologic environments it may be pos- 
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sible, therefore, to duplicate ore-forming processes, or eventually to create ore 
deposits by complexing existing elements or by creating different ones by nuclear 
reactions. Similarly, we may be able to duplicate some of the high-temperature 
explosive geologic processes characteristic of volcanism and related ore 
deposition. 

More accurate and more informative seismic surveys of deep crustal structures 
can also be made because the energy released by these devices, which is in the 
same range as small earthquakes, can be released as a single sharp pulse at a 
single predetermined point at a precisely known time. 

Radioactive tracers techniques which have not been widely used in the study 
of geologic processes open up new possibilities in such fields as the movement 
of ground water, weathering, crystallization of magmas, and deposition of ore 
minerals. 


4. Fractionation and concentration of materials by life processes 


Organisms are known to cause the partition and concentration of materials 
in two ways: Directly, through vital functions, and indirectly, through the bio- 
geochemical effects of organic materials. For instance, certain bacteria appear 
to concentrate the heavy isotopes of hydrogen, others make native sulfur from 
gypsum. Boron, germanium, selenium, cobalt, molybdenum, vanadium, uranium, 
magnesium, manganese, zinc, lead, copper, and perhaps gallium and other critical 
elements are also concentrated by organisms or biochemical changes in the 
geologic environment. Research in this field is essential to define the possible 
biogeochemical agents, processes, effects, and geologic environments by and in 
which rare elements and rare isotopes are concentrated. 

Similarly, there is a erying need for allied research on the effect of ocean 
currents on geologic and life processes. The role of the great ocean currents 
in controlling climate and abundance of marine life in large parts of the globe 
is well known, and those that existed in the past doubtless had a controlling 
influence on biogeochemical processes and the deposition of economically valu- 
able materials. With equipment devised recently at Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, circulation patterns of the ocean can be reproduced. Experimental 
work could define the factors that control present-day currents, and to investigate 
the modification, possibility, and effect of modifying or diverting them for 
economic or strategic purposes. Conceivably by such means fishing grounds 
could be improved and even weather modified. And by reconstructing older 
continental outlines from geologic data, the patterns of circulation for any given 
geologic period might be determined and used as an aid in predicting the probable 
sites of economically important deposits. 


5. Relation of ore deposits to metamorphism 


As a first step toward determining whether ore deposits found in metamor- 
phosed sediments were formed by concentration through metamorphic processes 
of metals distributed in the original sediments, a study of the Pierre shale was 
started in fiscal year 1958 and will continue through fiscal year 1959. As a sec- 
ond step in research toward a better understanding of this phase of the problem, 
it is proposed to explore quantitatively the role of metamorphism in contribut- 
ing to or in limiting the substances in mineral deposits. By this study we hope 
to gain much needed data on such fundamental questions as (a) What are the 
compositions of metamorphic minerals in the different ranks of metamorphism? 
(b) What exchange and partitioning of elements take place between each of the 
mineral constituents as grade of metamorphism changes? and (c) Is this par- 
titioning consistent within a rock of given composition, and grade respective 
of the area? To this end it is proposed to study selected areas in the north- 
western part of the Adirondack region, New York, a region in which the rocks 
are known to have undergone a wide range of metamorphic affects and which 


contains important economic deposits of lead, zinc, iron, titanium, tale, and 
other minerals. 


6. Experimental geochemical investigations 


We plan to extend current investigations on the environment of ore deposition 
into laboratory studies of the hydrothermal effects of certain liquids and gases 
at controlled elevated temperatures; relation of the content of economically 
important minor constituents upon the solutions under varying conditions of 
temperature, pressure, and concentration; and the physicochemical conditions 
of formation of certain of the common ore minerals in an attempt to stimulate 
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the natural conditions favoring ore deposition revealed in such studies as the 
distribution of the elements in igneous rock, ore shoot studies, and relation of 
ore deposits to metamorphism. Data available on these aspects of the problem 


of ore deposition are relatively few, yet they are fundamental to an understand- 
ing of the processes involved. 


7. Investigation of soil gases related to ore deposits 


This study will include a combined field and laboratory study of gases in the 
rocks and soils around mineral deposits so that a better understanding may be 
had of such gases and of the elements moved in the gas phase, such as sulfur, 
selenium, uranium, nickel, mercury, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The relation of these gases to the oxidation of ore deposits will be investigated 
in a number of districts having a wide range of climatic conditions to deter- 
mine the influence of the gases as clues to hidden ore deposits. 


8. Regional relation and origin of porphyry copper deposits and associated minor 
metals 


The greater part of the world’s copper supply comes from a type of deposit 
known collectively as the porphyry coppers. In the United States representa- 
tives of this type include such important producers as Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
Ely, Nev., and San Manuel, Ariz. It is proposed to make a thorough study 
of all aspects of geologic location, origin, and alteration of porphyry copper 
deposits. The work will consist of field and laboratory studies to determine the 
absolute age and the relation of porphyry copper in time and space to major 
structural trends and geologic provinces. The petrology of fresh and altered 
porphyries, the major and minor element distribution in fresh and altered por- 
phyries, and the hydrothermal alteration including metalization will also be 
studied in the hope of developing data that will serve as guidelines in the search 
for new deposits and criteria by which to seek potential new districts. 


9. Relation of ore deposits to batholithic intrusions 


It is well known that many ore deposits are associated with batholiths, but 
many aspects about the nature of batholiths and their relation to associated ore 
deposits are not clear. The Sierra Nevada batholith offers unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to work on these problems. It is proposed to make a broad topical study 
of the Sierra Nevada batholith—its constitution, structural setting, history, 
mode of emplacement, and related mineral deposits. For the most part the 
study will be a synthesis of basic data that has accumulated from geologic 
mapping at various places within the batholith during the last 10 or more years. 


10. Physicochemical characteristics of ore shoots 


The primary objective of this study is to determine the physicochemical en- 
vironment of ore shoots in the veins of selected mining districts, using as a 
principal tool experimentally determined data on the complex but systematic 
interrelationships of the sulfphides of iron, zince, and copper, with and without 
iron oxide. The study will involve sampling of several ore shoots exposed by 
mine workings over several thousand feet of depth as in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict of Idaho. These samples will be studied by chemical and X-ray methods 
to determine quantitative phase relationships. The results of this study should 
effectively supplement work being done on the nature of ore-forming solutions 
and on the stability ranges of ore minerals. 


11. Crystal structure of ore minerals 


New crystallographic techniques leading to an understanding of the funda- 
mental atomic structure of minerals and the concurrent use of modern electronic 
computers for solution of these structures now make possible a new program of 
investigations on ore minerals for the purpose of determining positions of atoms 
and the facility in their arrangement for certain minerals to be host for sub- 
stantial quantity of economically important elements. This kind of study is a 
necessary corollary to a fundamental understanding of the geochemical processes 
of ore mineral formation. We intend to begin our inquiry on sulfide ore 
minerals obtained from districts already studied by our field staff. 


12. Studies of seismic noise 
Studies of dispersion of the phase velocity of surface waves from distant 
earthquakes have been used successfully to determine the thickness of the earth’s 


erust. Micro shocks from distant sources can be used in the same way to deter- 
mine the thickness of certain layers in the earth’s crust. The main purpose of 
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this study will be to determine the practical uses and limitations of micro shocks 
in seismic exploration for mineral deposits and to determine the advantages, if 
any, that such a new technique may have over conventional seismic and other 
geophysical methods used for this purpose. 


13. Infrared detector 

It is known that rocks in the vicinity of ore deposits may have a higher 
temperature than the surrounding rocks owing to active chemical alteration of 
sulfide minerals. It is proposed to study the possibility of using a heat sensitive 
device for detecting infrared radiation as a tool to determine temperature differ- 


ences. Conceivably such a device could be used in an aircraft to detect differ- 
ences in soil, vegetation, or rock infrared radiation. 
14. Model studies 

Most geophysical and many geological problems can be attacked best by 
studies of dimensionally correct models. It is proposed, therefore, that we 
undertake investigations of two-dimensional seismic models, a logical outgrowth 
of the studies of velocity and absorption of rock cores, now underway. Pri- 
marily it is proposed to study thermal models involving the latent heat of 
fusion, for the use of thermal models will make it possible to appraise the 
effect of latent heat on the time of cooling and temperature distribution within 
areas that have been affected by large intrusions of igneous rock. Information 
of this sort is of great importance to economic geologists, for it is fundamental 


both to the theory of ore genesis and to understanding of the space relations of 
ore deposits to parent igneous bodies. 


An increase of $90,000 is needed to provide for general administrative sup- 


port to the minerals program. The estimate is 3 percent of the total program 
increase. 


INCREASES GRANTED IN REGULAR BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. Excluding the nonrecurring items for the west coast 
building, we just allowed an increase of $2 million in the regular bill 
over 1958. And the 1959 act was over $5 million greater than 1957. 
A total of $36,915,000 is available to the Geological Survey. What 
have you done to eliminate and curtail other work to meet these new 
requirements which represent less than 10 percent of this total ? 

Mr. Notan. The increases which the committee has authorized over 
the past 2 years have been to a large extent in other fields than mineral 
research. The bill for the fiscal year 1959 as passed by the Congress 
included an increase for water resources investigations. It included 
a partial transfer of the amount previously provided by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but the total amounts the Survey has available 
for work on minerals for 1959 is $8,750,000 as against the 1958 appro- 
priation of $10,414,000 and the 1957 one of $10,766,000. 

The amount available for our work in improving and devising new 
methods, techniques, and tools for mineral exploration has decreased 
over the past 3 years. This has been accompanied by a decrease as of 
the present day of nearly 300 employees in the Geologic Division, 
which is the unit carrying out this minerals’ activity. This has 
dropped in 3 years from 1,7 70 men and women to about 1. 475 as of the 
present time. 

I believe, as I tried to bring out in my statement, that we are facing 
a critical problem at the present time because of our inability to carry 
out the research I am confident must be carried out if we are to 
maintain our ability to find new deposits to maintain our mining 
industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not approve of your saying “to maintain our 
mining industry.” Let us go to a mineral known as tungsten, a very 
important mineral. The president of the Tungsten Institute testified 
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before the Senate committee, that they did not buy 1 pound of their 
own production. Is that helping the mining industry, for them not 
to buy 1 pound? It was not a Member of Congress that testified to 
that, that was a representative of the tungsten industry. That is why 
I object to your saying that you are going to help the mining industry. 
It is all right to come in and tell facts. I am for all the minerals 
that you can discover. 

Mr. Noran. Perhaps, sir, I should not have limited this to the 
mining industry. I believe this is helping the country. 

Mr. Kirwan. I happened to have worked in the coal mines. So did 
Dr. Fenton. What has been done for the anthracite coal people? 
About three-fourths of them are out of work. They were considered 
so essential during the war, but they have not worked in the past 10 
years. We are sp vending millions and millions in subsidies, but they 
never give a subsidy to the coal miners. Coal is the most. essential 
mineral of them all. How far would we go without coal? 

Mr. Bune. You can go a step further. It does not make much 
differences whether you find the minerals i in the ground; you cannot 
compete with the foreign shipments coming in. The mines are closing 
all over the country today. 

Mr. Noxan. That is true. 

Mr. Buper. I think that it would be better if you would predicate 
this upon an exploratory basis rather than maintaining the mining 
business, because the mining business is about shot in this country. 

Mr. Noxan. I am quite aware of some of the problems that we face 
as a country. I am concerned—and I believe many other people are, 
too, that we probably are not going to be able to solve our mineral 
resource picture entirely until we improve our ability to compete with 
foreign deposits which can be imported more cheaply. That is what 
I hope and expect will come out of this program; that we will achieve 
a better competitive position. 

Mr. Kirwan. The tungsten people did not do that. 

Mr. Noxan. I think our proposed work will help our country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year on the floor of the Congress they voted 
down the so-called help to industry because industry would not help 
itself. I am for helping the mining industry, or any industry. But 
when you give them $55 a unit for material we didn’t need they —_ 
to help American industry and not purchase it from a foreign count 

Mr. Notan. As I am sure you know, sir, we are not involved in 
the payment program. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are involved when you say you want to help 
industry. 

Mr. Notan. I should have said “the country.” 

I hope by carrying out the activities which we propose that we will 
make it possible to cut down or eliminate the necessity for subsidies. 
That is what I meant when I said that I hoped we could make it 
possible to carry on our work in the mineral field more economically. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Kirwan. When the Department was before us last January 
we were told the 1959 request “would permit the Department to meet— 
and meet effectively—its responsibilities.” Yet on April 28, after the 
bill had passed the House and had been reported by the Senate, the 
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Department announced it would “seek supplemental funds to enable 
the Geological Survey to undertake high priority minerals research 
projects.” The exact amount was even stated at that time, which has 
now been submitted to us. 

Why was this request not included in the regular budget submis- 
sion ? 

Mr. Notan. Iam not sure that I can speak to that. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Advisory Committee report to which you have 
referred was put out in 1956. Here you come in now 2 years later. 

Mr. Noian. We are, sir, as you know, limited to what we can ask 
for. 

Mr. Kirwan. We gave $45 million in the 1959 bill over what the 
budget requested. We thought that the Department of the Interior 
did not come in for enough. We were helping out all agencies. You 
have had 2 years in which to come in here. Now we are being called 
back in for a supplemental just 5 months after you were here with 
the budget request which we were told was adequate. 

Mr. Fenton. Over the years, Mr. Chairman, I believe the record 
will disclose when we were considering appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior, and particularly the Geological Survey, 
that when the item for geologic and mineral resource surveys and 
mapping came up, I always inquired why such a small amount was 
asked for that particular item. I always considered that the geologic 
and mineral resource surveys were among the most important things 
we had to consider and yet there was always the least amount of 
money asked for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee has had the same philosophy as you 
have had down through the years. We have not done much trimming 
on the Geological Survey, but now just after the regular bill has 
passed, we are called here to appropriate up to $37 million for several 
supplementals for the Department of the Interior and the related 
agencies. 

Mr. Noan. I suspect that Mr. Rice can speak on behalf of the 
Department and the Secretary more effectively than I, but I think 
perhaps there are some reasons for this failure to include the amount 
in our original request. 

The Secretary, I believe, appeared before the Senate committee a 
year ago to discuss a long-range program. At that time he announced 
that the Department was reviewing the requirements, the needs, for 
a necessary and desirable long-range minerals program. He men- 
tioned at that time that one element in it would be increased support 
of the research programs of the Survey and the Bureau. I think that 
he repeated this general need and plan at the time that he appeared 
before the Senate committee again this year. I cannot explain the 
delay that ensued between the preparation and the submittal of this 
present supplemental estimate, but I believe it is fair to say that the 
delay results from the review that the Department and the Secretary 
have been making over the past year. ‘ 

The program has been actively under consideration by the Survey, 
of course, since the time this Science Foundation report was prepared. 


Mr. Kirwan. When was the supplemental estimate submitted to 
the Budget Bureau? 


Mr. NotAn. I do not have that date, sir. 
Mr. Rice. About 3 weeks ago. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Did the Budget Bureau turn down the first request ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What was the reason for disallowing the request ? 

Mr. Rice. We were not told as to the reason. It was appealed to 
the Budget Bureau and approved on the basis of the aoa 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Krewan. You have stated that the minerals research presented 
in your estimates is endorsed by the National Science Foundation. 
As I understand it, the Advisory Committee on Minerals Research, 
appointed by the National Science Foundation Board, actually rec- 
ommended that a new independent research administrative agency 
should be created with a grant of funds from the National Science 
Foundation. 

This agency would enter into contracts for research with colleges 
and other private organizations. 

Mr. Krorsrrc. This was the proposal of the Board headed by Dr. 
Boyd. The first thought the committee had was that it would ask 
the Foundation for this grant to get a minerals research institute 
founded. Later it was decided, after the printing of the report—it 
ought to be possible for industry to proceed without this grant in the 
organization of an institute, so it has not been requested. "This money 
has not been requested of the Foundation. 

Mr. Kirwan. What total funds are available to the National 
Science Foundation for research grants ? 

Mr. Kiorstec. During the current fiscal year a total of about $16 
million for all the sciences which the Foundation supports. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Advisory Committee estimated the cost of an 
independent research laboratory at more than $2 million, including 
operating expenses over a period of 5 years. Yet you are requesting 
$3 million just for the first year. How do you explain this much 
larger request ? 

Mr. Noran. I remember that quotation. As I recall the discus- 
sions that led to the fixing of such a figure, it was felt that it repre- 
sented the cost of setting up the organization, but did not include 
the costs which would be required for the operations. Those were to 
be set, as I recall, by contributions from the individual mining com- 
panies. The $2,500,000 was to make it an organization in being. The 
projects that were to be carried out were to be financed by funds from 
the companies. One of the weaknesses of the original proposal for 
industry’s part or support was the feeling on the part of the industry 
group that the results of the research that were to be achieved by this 
group would not be published until some years had elapsed during 
which time the industry members contributing the sums could take 
advantage of the results. 

Mr. Krrwan. What was done to get industry support? 

Mr. Noran. Mr. Boyd set up a ‘committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bunker, who was a member of the group, to try to secure sup- 
port from industry. Mr. Bunker’s committee attempted to secure 
support, not only from the major, but the smaller companies, but was 
unsuccessful in attracting industry’s support. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record a statement listing the 
studies recommended by the Advisory Committee and showing the 
funds available for each in the 1958 and 1959 acts. 
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The information requested is as follows :) 


Stupres RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION ADvisoRY CoM- 
MITTEE ON MINERALS RESEARCH 


The Advisory Committee on Minerals Research, National Science Foundation, 
strongly recommended more basic field and laboratory research studies aimed at 
developing a better understanding of how ore deposits form. In particular, it 
recommended that attention should be given to determining the geologic setting 
of ore deposits and on learning how elements are transported and later concen- 
trated into ore deposits in various kinds of rocks, and why ore deposits are 
localized. In presenting these recommendations, the committee noted that, al- 
though we are slowly improving our methods of finding ore deposits, the de- 
mands of our economy are rising faster than the discovery of new reserves 
and that to accelerate the rate of discovery of new deposits we need to develop 
new principles and techniques by laboratory and field research. 

Specifically, the committee recommended a program of detailed studies of 
mining districts combined with fundamental studies of geologic processes— 
studies of districts where ore deposits are being actively exploited to determine 
known ore environments, and fundamental studies, such as how fluids move 
through rocks, and how various elements separate during geologic processes, to 
enhance our understanding of how and why ore deposits form where they do. 

The entire minerals program of the Geologic Division is aimed at solving the 
kinds of problems that are outlined in the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Minerals Research of the National Science Foundation and many of our 
studies can be related categorically to those spelled out in the recommendations 
of the committee. Table I lists the major fields of research recommended by the 
Advisory Committee on Minerals Research of the National Science Foundation. 
The minerals program of the Geologic Division has not hitherto been planned or 
classified with reference to the particular nomenclature used by the authors of 
the Advisory Committee report, but table I shows the Geologie Division funds 
that are being expended in fiscal year 1958 and that are estimated for expendi- 
ture, from funds appropriated for fiscal year 1959, for investigations that fall 
within the compass of the work envisioned by the committee. 


TaBLE I.—Geologic division funds expended in fiscal year 1958 and planned, from 
appropriated funds, in fiscal year 1959, for research programs of the kind recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee on Minerals Research, National Science 
Foundation (1956 report) 
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ADEQUACY OF $8,750,000 AVAILABLE IN 1959 ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. We appropriated $8,750,000 for 1959 for geologic 
mapping and research. Why does the Foundation believe this amount 
is inadequate ? 

Mr. Noxan. The reason we are asking for this additional amount 
was referred to in my opening statement and that is, first of all, that 
not all of the $8,750,000 is designed for work on minerals research. 
Much of it, as Dr. Fenton knows, goes into work on fuels. Some goes 
into work on engineering geology; and some of it goes for work in 
Alaska, on general geology and in the preparation of a geologic map. 
Only a relatively modest amount of the $8,750,000 which is earmarked 
for the geologic work of the Survey is designed to go into minerals 
research. The need for supplementing this amount as quickly as 
possible is the need to improve, promptly and as rapidly as we can, 
our ability to explore for ore. We have to a considerable extent ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the techniques and the methods which 
have been developed in past years. Many of them, I think it is 
proper to say, were developed in the Geological Survey. These in- 
clude such devices as the air-borne magnetometer to supplement the 
use of the existing geological methods of exploration. These have 
been successful in finding very considerable amounts of ore, but we 
have to a great extent exhausted the immediate application of these 
existing devices. If we are going to continue to maintain our position 
as a mineral-producing nation, we have to continue to improve our 
ability to find new ore bodies. 

Fifty or seventy-five years ago the ore bodies outcropped and a 
man with a pick could find new ones. As we exhausted these surface 
deposits the use of a shallow drill could find new ones. We have con- 
tinually developed new methods, but they became progressively more 
complex and more difficult. We must continue to improve our tech- 
niques to find deposits that are more and more obscure and deeper and 
deeper beneath the surface. It is through continual research in the 
methods of exploration and the development of new tools that we are 
going to maintain our mineral position. 


PROGRAM REVIEW BY NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Kirwan. When did the Foundation last review your program ? 

Mr. Notan. I believe that there was a general review of the pro- 
gram of the Survey this past spring, though I am not certain. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has the Foundation reviewed your other research 
programs to determine what low-priority work might be curtailed or 
eliminated ? 

Mr. Notan. Not tomy knowledge. 


INCREASE FOR GEOLOGICAL MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. $750,000 of the increase is for more geological map- 
eae ee , ; 

Tell us how much is in the 1959 bill for this purpose and explain the 
urgency for undertaking this additional new mapping in 1959? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure that I have the figure at hand. I will 
be pleased to insert it in the record. 
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(The additional information follows :) 


The 1959 bill provides about $2.2 million that can be made available for 
geologic mapping in connection with the minerals program. Geologic mapping 
is an important and integral part of minerals research to provide necessary 
knowldege of the geologic environment in which mineral deposits are known 
to oecur or may be anticipated. The $750,000 included in the supplemental 
estimate for this purpose will provide the mapping necessary in connection with 
new projects to be undertaken as part of the program. 


INCREASE FOR ELEMENTS CRITICAL TO MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Kirwan. $630,000 is for “elements critical to modern tech- 
nology.” 

Please tell us what we are spending on this now, what results you 
have had to date, and what new work will be started under this in- 
crease. 

Mr. Notan. I will have to submit for the record what we are pres- 
ently spending. It is very much less than that figure, as I recall. 
We have done some work which has been rather productive, and 
is indicative of the results we may expect from the additional work 
that we are proposing here. 

I can give you two examples. One of them, I believe, you have 
heard of in past years, and that is the tremendous increase in our 
resources of the rare earths as a result of the work done at Mountain 
Pass in California. That was initially found through spectographic 
work done in the Bureau of Mines laboratory at Salt Lake. It was 
taken on as a field project by the Survey. Very detailed mapping was 
done as well as a great deal of chemical and laboratory work which 
led to the discovery of a very large and hitherto unknown deposit of 
the rare ore mineral, bastnaesite, which has in effect made this country 
independent of foreign sources for these rare earths. 

Mr. Buper. Could I ask a question there? I always understood 
that the first rare earth’s program started up in Long Valley in Idaho 
and that it was an independent program, completely independent of 
the Government. Is that not true? 

Mr. Notan. Are you referring to the dredging done up there? 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Mr. Notan. I think that is true, sir, but if my information is cor- 
rect, the amounts of rare earth that were found in the monazite sand 
were very, very much smaller than the amounts now in sight. 

Mr. Bunce. The Government has been buying the entire production 
of it ever since, and it has been going on for some years. 

Mr. Notan. I believe I am correct in saying one of the reasons for 
the purchase of that product is the thorium content of the monazite, 
and that it has been placed into stockpiles by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the thorium rather than for the caesium present in the 
bastnaesite. 

Mr. Buper. I do not want to detract from the Geological Survey, 
but my recollection is that the first rare earth discovery and develop- 
ment was clear outside the Government. 

Mr. Notan. I believe it was first reported by Survey geologists, 
Philip Shenon and John Reed back in the early thirties as a result of 
work we did in cooperation with the State. I think much of the dredg- 
ing was done after that time. 
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Mr. Bunce. There was no development. 
Mr. Noxan. I think that it was reported back in 1932. 


Mr. Kirwan. I note on page 18 under item 4 for which $480,000 is 
asked it states : 


There is a crying need for allied research on the effect of ocean currents on 
geologic and life processes. 


Then it states: 


Conceivably by such means fishing ground could be improved and even weather 
modified. 

What does this have to do with the mineral program ¢ 

Mr. Noran. It sounds a little remote, but curiously it is rather direct. 

So far as we are now aware, much of our presently known high- 
grade phosphate deposits have been deposited through changes in the 
phy sical conditions that were brought about by ocean currents in re- 
lation to the bottom configuration of the oceans. We have considerable 
grounds for believing that by better knowledge and understanding of 
these factors, such as the nature and direction of ocean currents, ‘and 
the things that control them, we are going to be much better able to 
predict, to determine where high gr ade, larger deposits of such chemi- 
cally deposited materials may be found. 

I piel 1aps could cite something which has just come to light re- 
cently as another reason for the kind of work we hope to do under 
this program. That is, the rather recent discovery that off the 
Florida coast on the gulf side conditions exist whereby there is a 
selective freeing of hydrogen 3, the heavy hydrogen isotope, from the 
normal hydrogen in ocean water by the action ‘of certain algae and 
other animals that live on the bottom. This has attracted a great 
deal of attention among some of the people who are engaged in the 
atomic energy program as having a real possibility of gr reatly cheap- 
ening the recovery of the hydrogen 3 3 that is needed. 

Some allied things that are coming to light as a result of this greater 
understanding of the part animals and plants are likely to play in 
mineral concentrations has been a rather recent discovery that certain 
plants selectively absorb from the soil small quantities of particular 
metals. 

This has had a double value. The greatest one has been in the use 
of certain plants as indicators of the existence of ore deposits beneath 
the surface. These plants are able to selectively concentrate the 
metals in the soil and by burning the plants and ashing them and 
plotting the distribution of the metal content found it is possible to 
use the results as a very effective guide to certain ore bodies. 


NUMBER OF NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. Three hundred and twenty-two new positions are 
requested. Please tell us how many vacancies do you now have; what 
types of new employees will be hired, and whether there are any short- 
ages of qualified people in these categories? 

“Mr. Nowan. Right now I would say that there are no vacancies. 
As I mentioned a little earlier, as far as the Geologic Division is 
concerned, the staff of that unit, which includes the group engaged 
in minerals work, has been dropping over the past 3 years. I have a 
graph here which I think shows that pointedly. This is the employ- 
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ment for 1956, the top line. The middle one is 1957, and the bottom 
one 1958. This reflects a decrease in the number of employees avail- 
able for work on minerals. The high point was reached in July of 
the fiscal year 1956, and was 1,770. The low _ point is reached as “ 
May of this year, and it is now down to 1,475. In other words, I 
think that we have no vacancies. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have had no decreases in the direct appropria- 
tions provided in our bill? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir. There has been a shift, as you know, from 
some of the money from the Atomic Energy C ommission to the Sur vey 
during this past year. So far as our ability to carry out minerals 


research is concerned, I think this employment shows that there are 
fewer people available. 


PROFESSIONAL PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $983,000 is requested for professional pay increases. 

Insert in the record a statement showing the type of positions, 
number of employees, and the cost involved in these pay increases. 

Include also the cost of these increases during the current year. 


Mr. Noran. I think that I have such a statement prepared and I 
can submit it for the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Supplemental estimate for increased professional pay costs (68 Stat. 1105), fiscal 
year 1959 


Title | Number 


| Amount 
‘iia Aes eink 
CP Os ditickwe cnc sn ss secs dblideddunb dds baddiellnksentmnianedaeel } 364 $204, 480 
Electronic engineer __- , - ouncaued oteuwe naan tadniienmlaaiiall | 4, 120 
General engineer ; me? ae Gates aaeent 5 4, 120 
Hydraulic engineer __---- anical 417 250, 275 
Mechanical engineer ....................--..- : 5 | 3, 665 
Mining engineer__......-- merci <i ect tae a arnt catalase lacie 17 10, 575 
Petroleum engineer _- i sattsterl veda abating . 44 | 25, 475 
| ee haw baws ite beled skin wm andunatirwmatnties : 99 | 57, 440 
Geologist Kihindust odikinds vine wadiihwe nn demain ~ ealitigamas tai me dagatdaad mee 977 807, 935 
ic inbbnktdecndinnecnamnah ; | 43 35, 115 
UE <2 so. = a tascda nk quersndeanibmeeains eka tninamiaseiaeeD sant 5 3, 
Physicist : , i ; 6 | __es 3, 265 
Total eapditleom aehanidt da eine iaieeenintct 1, 988 1,410, 046 045 
Less portion chargeable to reimbursable programs. phan nepal mdee edaae 602 | __ 427, 04 045 
Estimate of supplemental appropriation required _................-.-- 1, 386 


The estimated cost in fiscal year 1958 of the pay increases granted during 
the year is $300,000. 


MINERAL IMPORTS 


Mr. Jensen. Either on or off the record will you name the strategic 
minerals that are brought into this country ? 

Mr. Notan. In order to be accurate, I would like to submit that for 
the record because I believe that there is a definite meaning to “stra- 


tegic,” and I am not sure that I know which minerals are strategic 
at the present time. 


2754458 ——20 
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Mr. Jensen. Do not confine it to strategic minerals alone, but in- 
clude also minerals necessary in the manufacture of commodities that 
are generally used and sold to the general public. 

Mr. 


Noxtan. That will pretty much take in the whole gamut of 
minerals. 

(The information follows :) 

JUNE 26, 1958. 

Strategic and critical materials for stockpile purposes are defined as follows 
pursuant to section 2a of Public Law 520, 79th Congress: 

“Strategic and critical materials are those raw or semiprocessed materials 
that are required for essential uses in a war emergency, and whose procure- 
ment in adequate quantities, quality, or time is sufficiently uncertain for any 
reason to require prior provision for their supply.” 

The strategic and critical mineral materials listed by ODM on September 
12, 1957, are given below, together with notes as to the adequacy of domestic 
supply to meet peacetime (1957) consumption. Wartime requirements in gen- 
eral exceed peacetime needs, but under the changing strategic concepts (possi- 
bility of brief, nuclear war), war uses may be reduced except for a few materials 
with high temperature and special property characteristics. Materials italicized 
are in the most deficient supply position. 


I i ht nena pans Manufactured, 75 percent from imported 
ores 

DI hobbits etn cnentnascs Import 85 percent of primary supply 

MaesbNe NOONE no ne Import 100 percent 

Asbestos, chrysotiie.___............... Import 90 percent plus of strategic 

grades 

Asbestos, crocidolite._.._............. Import 100 percent 

De. GOORIN G. .. soc nme 

Bauxite, metal grade.............._.... Import about 75 percent 

Bauxite, refractory grade__-___---~~-. | 

I ena a es cin ecn ic enhances Import 90 percent 

Rh oe. Iota astenecnlincbvooeeie Import 50 percent 

IN nae hai 8 a ae Import 70 percent 

eT i cemiecseebelaee Import 95 percent 

Chromite, chemical grade__-__----~-- Import 100 percent 

Chromite, metallurgical grade__-_---- Import 90 percent 

Chromite, refractory grade_____----~-- Import 100 percent 

ae no catenin Import 70 percent 

asia aerial Import 85 percent 

i ee eee ee Import 20 percent 

as haeiacasiaipeeina Import 100 percent 

Sens EMO nen i cake Do. 

Diamonds, industrial — bort and Import 100 percent, synthetic process can 
stones. produce some of requirements 

Fiuorspar, acid grade_...__.....---.. Import 50 percent 

Fluorspar, metallurgical grade______~_ Import 65 percent 

Graphite, Ceylon—crystalline and 
amorphous. 


; I 100 percer 
Graphite, Madagascar — crystalline — es 


and amorphous. 
Graphite, other than Ceylon and Nearly self-sufficient 
Madagascar—crystalline. 
Ba i sees cesses heel te ici Import 50 percent of primary lead 
I eaten Manufacture from sea water 
Manganese, battery grade, natural Import 90 percent 
ore. 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic Manufacture from imported and domestic 


dioxide. ores 

Manganese, chemical grade, type A 
OE ics NN cdl tee Rl ith, elt ancl ticle ath 

Manganese, chemical grade, type B Import 100 percent 
ore 


Manganese ore, metallurgical grade... Import 90 percent 
I anoles etek Dinan De eacbemntinn chtbipeien Import 40 percent 
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Mica, muscovite block, stained A/B 

oné Getter... swicecl Ei ad 
— eres block, stained B and Import 98 percent 
Mica, muscovite film, first and sec- 

CR OUT as hn eee reece 


Mica, muscovite splittings.__._.....--- 
Mica, phlogopite block__-__---_---- Import 100 percent 
Mica, phlogopite splittings...__......- 
Moly Gentian isa dn ccncoSinaanens United States produces 90 percent of 
world supply 
NOON iene cepts naeuaedeesal Import 90 percent 
Platinum group metals: 
III cn tninrerer cece shimessdneonginiaseecaiaien Import 25 percent 
Pabiediiitis i. on dele Import 98 percent 
Paatiattiis in 52k eis ied a Import 95 percent 
Qua th Reece decent Import 100 percent, can be produced syn- 
thetically 
TRAPO GRE iin needa coctdceeanaee Essentially self-sufficient for cerium 
groups, problem could arise if demand 
for heavy, yttrium groups increases 
RO athe testa ndatiibiandits Essentially self-sufficient 
TI a iti nn esghiecden pica ee daeaiieaaiia Essentially self-sufficient, part refined 
here from imported copper ores 
Talc, steatite, block._........._..--_- Synthetic can meet needs 
Talc, steatite ground________-___-~__-. Essentially self-sufficient 
TON ONG an in i ctin nti lnenteeada Import nearly 100 percent 
Pa ih aa ncntencunanaabedia Import 100 percent 
FCO aia teten pte psc ania aye eseeedis scented Can produce present needs at over mar- 
ket price 
WaneGiumiacs sh eee Present excess because coproduct with 
uranium 
Fai cits Lilhnn sched detain deeded Import 45 percent 


In addition to the stockpiled minerals and metals, others are essential to our 
peacetime economy and vital for present military uses, and still others promise 
to become vital for the future technology of high temperature and special 
purpose materials. 


Boron Indium Scandium 
Cesium Iron Thorium 
Germanium Lithium Uranium 
Hafnium Rhenium Zirconium 


Mr. Jensen. Now then, is it not a fact that many of those minerals 
are brought in duty free? 

Mr. Noxayn. I think so. 

Mr. Jensen. Especially the strategic minerals. 

Now, were it not for the fact that we might go through the same 
general experience we did in World War II when the supply of these 
minerals from foreign countries was cut off to a very marked degree 
by the sinking of the ships that were bringing these valuable minerals 
to our shores, I would be hesitant to appropriate much money for 
exploration for these minerals that we are attempting to find in 
America. We march up the hill and appropriate money for the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines and for other purposes 
to develop our natural resources and to find these minerals and metals 
which are so greatly needed in our economy. Then we pass what we 
call the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and we import into this 
Nation from countries who have a wage scale possibly one-tenth of 
our own wage scale here, and so we have our own domestic mines shut 
down all over America, so we are marching right down the hill again, 











ee * 6 
in doing the thing that is not best for our entire economy. If we are 
going to be the big brother of all the world, that is a different ques- 
tion. I cannot see my way clear in face of the situation I just ex- 
plained to vote the reciprocal-trade program that passed the House 
recently. I am not criticizing anyone who did vote for it. But I say 
again, were it not for the fact that we might face another war, God 
forbid, and be cut off from these supplies from around the world, 
T would be hesitant to appropriate the money. 

During the last war we were cut off from our supply of rubber, but 
thank God we had a substitute. But for having great faith and confi- 
dence in the Geological Survey and the people who make up the 
program, I would not be anxious to appropriate this money that you 
are asking for. But you are going to use most of this money for 
exploration and research and for the finding of minerals and new 
supplies of minerals, and I know that you are going to be successful, 
so I am not too concerned about this request. I am going to tell you 
frankly that I wish this amount had been in the regular bill. I am 
going to say on the record that I am going to be quite liberal in 
appropriating money for this purpose because I know that the day 
may come when we will need all of these minerals right here so that 
we will not have to import them across the seas. I do not want to 
take any chances as far as Ben Jensen is concerned. 

Mr. Buper. Will the gentleman yield? The only trouble with that 
approach is that you cannot turn these things on and off like a faucet. 
It takes a long time to get the mines into production. We know where 
the minerals are, but if we are not producing them when war comes 
they are no good to us. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is exactly why I want to start now trying 
to find them. I do not want to wait until next Tuesday or Wednesday 
or next year. Of course, it takes time to find them. It takes time to 
produce them. It takes time to process them. It takes time to know 
just what they will for a substitute for minerals that we are bring- 
ing into this country now from all over the world. 

Under present world conditions I think time is of the essence. 

Mr. Fenton. As I said awhile ago, I have always been concerned 
about investigations for minerals. I think over the years I have 
shown that. I know that it is no fault of yours, or your Bureau, 
that you have not gone forward as rapidly as I would have liked to 
see you go. However, I note that there is $3 million in here to try 
to remedy some of the things that we have not done. Now, I see no 
place in the justifications where the money you are asking for is 
broken down. Is it for investigation, exploration, or how do you break 
that down ? 

Mr. Nowan. I think that we have provided in the justifications to 
the committee with the projects we propose to carry out and have 
furnished the clerk informally at his request with a statement of the 
dollars to be applied to each of the 14 projects. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not have the amounts supplied for each of 
the 14 projects? 

Mr. Nonan. That will be provided for the record. 
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SCOPE OF MINERALS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. Is there any particular ore that you are interested 
in? I note that you have copper here several places. 

Mr. Noxan. I think we are of course going to be concerned with the 
whole range of the mineral supplies that this country needs. The 
project which is given on pages 16 and 17 calls for particular attention 
to the appraisal of our position in regard to a number of metals and 
materials that are now becoming critical. 

Mr. Fenton. That are in short supply? 

Mr. Noxan. Short supply, metals like beryllium that were mineral- 
ogical curiosities, are now becoming critical in the production of some 
of the specialized materials that are needed, especially in ballistic 
missiles. Materials formerly found entirely satisfactory are now 
found to be unsatisfactory because they do not withstand the very 
high temperatures, and the very special conditions that prevail in these 
new devices. We are finding, not a relatively small amount of these 
rather rare materials added to cain materials will greatly 
improve their performance characteristics. It was not formerly 
necessary for materials to retain their strength at four or five thousand 
degrees temperature. Now it is becoming essential. We have to find 
and make available these materials that make these high temperature 
alloys possible. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you propose to contract any of this out to mining 
companies or universities to help solve the problem or will these 300 
additional employes perform all the new work? 

Mr. Notan. That is the primary purpose of the additional employ- 
ment, sir, but I think there is another thing that I might mention in 
regard to that. On page GS-3, there is listed full-time equivalent of 
other positions. These represent to a large extent men that we have 
on our rolls on a when-actually-employed basis. They are for the 
greater part men who are now engaged in teaching at universities in 
the field of mineral research. These are the men that we hope to bring 
into assist us and who will be especially helpful in bridging this gap 
from the present enplay ment to the needed employment. 

I think it is probably fair to say that a significant proportion of the 
research men in universities have this relationship with us. Many of 
them are former Survey men and many of them, when we are able, are 
brought back for summer or part-time employment during the year. 

I think it is a very satisfactory arrangement, both for us and for 
them. 

Mr. Fenton. I suppose you will also try to correct the conditions 
that have existed over the years requiring dependence on imports from 
other countries and at the same time accomplish those things we have 
neglected in our research and which are rather desperately needed ? 

Mr. Notan. We have not carried on as much research as I feel is nec- 
essary to protect ourselves ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Doctor, I know that you are doing a good job and I 
certainly am not going to say that I told you so, but I am concerned 
about some of those mining companies that the chairman spoke about. 

The National Foundation has said that those mining companies 
cannot help in any way at all and that they are relying more upon 
the Government at this time. 
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Mr. Notan. We have had word recently that several of the larger 
companies have made very material cuts in their own exploration de- 
partments. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Budge? 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 


Mr. Bunce. Doctor, a few minutes ago in answering a question put 
to you by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton, I under- 
stood you to say that you felt it was the mission of the Geological 
Survey to develop metals which would stand heat at 4,000 to 5,000. 

Under what authority would you have that mission, from where 
would it stem ? 

Mr. Notan. I did not intend to say that, sir. What I had hoped 
to bring out was that the 
Mr. Bunce. What was the purpose or the basis of that statement? 

Mr. Noran. The need for these metals is increasing and the role 
that the Survey would play would be to assist in developing the sup- 
plies of those metals in order that they might be available to enter into 
commerce. We have no metallurgical responsibilities. Those are in 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Bunce. I understood you to say that that was part of what this 
money would be spent on, research of that nature. What kind of 
research would you do? 

Mr. Noxan. Research to find supplies and deposits of adequate 
amounts and in appropriate places in order that we could meet the 
needs. 

Mr. Buper. You are not talking about research in the laboratory 
but research in the field ? 

Mr. Noxan. This is mostly research in the field. 

Mr. Bupner. You say “most of it.” 

What is the other part ? 

Mr. Notan. There is some laboratory research that I would hope 
we could carry out. This would be directed toward determining the 
physical conditions under which the minerals containing these par- 
ticular elements are stable, where they could be deposited in nature 
and under what conditions, in order to improve our ability to find 
deposits of them. 

This is why I qualified my statement, that it should be accom- 
panied by a lesser amount, but still some, laboratory research. 

Mr. Bupee. You are not about to enter into a program for determin- 
ing the specific characteristics ? 

Mr. Notan. Not at all. This is what I hope the Bureau of Mines 
will be able to do. 





APPROPRIATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


Mr. Buper. How much money would you have available in the 
Geological Survey right now for this purpose, without this appro- 
priation, if you chose to use it for this purpose ? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure that I can give you that off the cuff, 
sir, but the figure that I have is the total amount available for geo- 
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logical work, including transfers and repayments. The direct ap- 
propriation is $8,750,000, but as I said, that includes the work that 
we are doing on the mineral fuels, work that we are doing on the 
preparation of a geologic map of the United States, and so forth. 
This latter is one of our responsibilities and it is designed to help in 
the classification function that we carry out on mineral leasing. ‘The 
oo includes work on foundations, highway development, and 
the like. 

My recollection of the amount, and I believe the chairman asked 
for a similar figure, is that it would run somewhere in the order of 
perhaps a million and a quarter dollars. If you wish, I can provide 
that for the record and I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Bupee. I wish you would do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The total amount available for mineral studies is $4,780,000 of which ap- 
proximately $1,400,000 was allotted for the work of the Mineral Deposits 


Brarich which is only one of the units involved in the minerals work. It was 
the latter figure to which reference was made in the testimony. 


BUDGET REQUESTS AND ALLOWANCES, 1950-59 


Mr. Buper. Your appropriation is in the neighborhood of $36 mil- 
lion, is it not? 

Mr. Noxan. Yes, sir; but that includes appropriations for topo- 
graphic mapping. The total amount available for topographic map- 
ping is $13.5 million. That does not enter into any of the minerals 
work at all but it is for the preparation of maps. 

Mr. Buper. Who makes that allocation? This committee did not 
make the allocation. You put it in your budget justification, did you 
not? Isn’t that the way it came tothe committee ! 

Mr. Notan. It is a long process. 

We made an original estimate for each of the four operating re- 
sponsibilities of the Survey. We have four branches or divisions; 
namely, a Topographic Division, a Geologic Division, which is the 
one that carries on the minerals work, a Water Resources Division, 
and a Conservation Division. 

The Conservation Division is the one that administers the mineral 
leasing laws. 

Mr. Bunce. On the $36 million, your agency made the determina- 
tion as to what percentage should be spent in each category, did it 
not ? 

Mr. Notan. We made the original estimate which then goes to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau of the Budget revises those 
figures and they are then presented to this committee. It has been 
my understanding, sir, that the appropriation that the Congress makes 
to us requires that we observe these activity breakdowns and that we 
are not free to shift from one to the other. 

Mr. Bunce. Of this $36 million, how much did you request for this 

yurpose ? 
Mr. Notan. Originally, from the Bureau of the Budget ? 
Mr. Buner. Yes. 
Mr. Notan. As I recall, we requested originally $11,616,000. 


Mr. Bouncer. What is the total request from the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 
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Mr. Notan. $43 million. 

Mr. Bupez. How would that compare with the total appropria- 
tion of 10 years ago, let us say ? 

Mr. Notan. I have those figures at the office, sir, but I do not have 
them here. 

Mr. Boner. Put them in the record for the last 10 years and the 
request for the amounts appropriated. 

Mr. Notan. I will be very glad to do so. 

We have tabulated them quite recently for the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, so we have them at hand. 

Mr. Buner. I wish you would put in the record the percentage 
which you requested, or the amount which you requested, in each of 
these categories from the Bureau of the Budget, if the requests were 
made in that form. 

Mr. Notan. For the 10-year period ? 

Mr. Bupex. Yes. 

Mr. Notan. That would be the budget request as well as the budget 
allocation ? 

Mr. Buner. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Buper. Do you make them up for each year in separate cate- 
gories? 

Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. I notice here that 10 years ago the total appropriation 
for the United States Geological Survey was $13,384,200. This com- 
mittee has already approved $36,750,000 for this year without this 
supplemental. 

You spoke about 300 employees taken off this particular function 
in the Geological Survey. By whose action is that done? Who initi- 
ated that ? 

Mr. Noran. I am not sure that there was any initiation other than 
the necessity that we saw to adjust our employment to the available 
funds. 

Mr. Buner. Did you have higher prior ity items in the service ? 

Mr. Noran. So far as I am aware, sir, I do not think that we had 
very much option on this. These were the funds that came to us 
either by direct appropriation or by transfers from other groups for 
work in this field. This was the amount of money that we had and 
this was the number of people that we could employ with that money. 
We are not free, in other words, to transfer funds that are appropri- 
ated for work on water resources or for ground water or surface water 
or oil and gas leasing or topographical mapping into minerals research. 

Mr. Buper. If you were going to have to reduce this program by 
300 people and you had something as acute as what you present here 
today, why was that not mentioned in the hearings at the time of the 
regular bill ? 

Mr. Notan. I thought that I did mention it, sir. I am not sure in 
precisely what form, but our original budget request was $11,616,000, 
and I think the budget figure that was presented to this committee 
was for $9,500,000 and the committee allowed $8,750,000. 

Mr. Buner. We will have to sharpen our arithmetic a little bit; 
but what I am trying to _ out here is whether this reduction in 
this particular activity resulted from committee action or from admin- 
istrative action in the Department or in the Geological Survey. 

Where did it start ? 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Noxan. It did not result from action in the Geological Survey. 
I think it is primarily reductions in the amounts that were allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget below our original request. It was in 
part the result of reductions in the amount of transferred funds from 
such agencies as the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Boner. Incidentally, I wish you would put a statement in here 
of all of the funds that you have received from all of the agencies 
and the purpose for which they were received. 

Mr. Noran. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Amounts and purpose of funds transferred from other agencies to geologic division, 
fiscal year 1958 


| Allotment, | 
Agency transferring funds —e Purpose of transferred funds 
1 
States, counties, and municipal- | $310,600 | To conduct geologic mapping, stratigraphic studies, and 
ities. geophysical surveys in areas where information is mutu- 
| ally desired. 
Atomic Energy Commission....- 3, 876,300 | (1) To conduct geologic, geochemical, and geophysical 


studies of uranium-bearing and potentially uranium-bear- 
ing areas, (2) To conduct basic research on the funda- 
mental geology and geochemistry of uranium, thorium, 
and other elements of interest to the atomic-energy pro- 
gram. (3) To conduct geologic, geophysical, and geo- 
chemical studies on problems related to testing of nuclear 
devices for peaceful purposes. (4) To conduct research 
on specific problems related to the peaceful uses of nuclear 
devices. (5) To conduct studies of the geologic factors 
affecting the safe disposal of atomic waste material. (6) 
To determine, by airborne radioactivity monitoring, the 
radioactive background of critical areas, and the effects of 
atomic tests on the radioactivity. 


Defense Minerals Exploration | 487,000 | To give guidance to DMEA in all geologic matters involved 
Administration. | | _in applications and ensuing contracts. 
Department of the Army........- | 1,194,000 | To collect geologic data for and to prepare geologic reports 


topics and areas, including foreign areas that are desig- 
nated by the Corps of Engineers. Work relates geology 
to military problems. 

Cuttenaar | 77,900 | Geologie study of Mojave saline deposits, California,and 
geophysical investigation of ice and permafrost problems 
in Arctic areas. 


Department of the Navy 








International Cooperation Ad- 862,700 | To train foreign Nationals and advise host governments on 
ministration, mineral resource problems, and to conduct geologic 
| mapping and resource appraisals in foreign countries 
for ICA. 
Government Printing Office._._.- 115,000 | To reimburse Geological Survey for work on publications. 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies: | 
Bureau of Reclamation_...... 55,000 | Geologic mapping and stratigraphic studies in the Missouri 


River Basin to provide geologic data on construction 
materials and other geologic resources pertinent to the 
development of the region. 

Bureau of Mines. -........... 32,300 | To provide background geologic data for various engineer- 
| | ing projects proposed by anthracite mining companies 
| | in Pennsylvania. 

be. 17,000 | To provide geologic maps and strat igraphic ae of 

selected areas of highest fuels potential in the Navajo 

Reservation. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Fairbanks compound.-......-. 41, 000 | | To reimburse Geological Survey for rental of Fairbanks 
compound. 
I I nit ctaalititee Eat 96,600 | To conduct geophysical investigations mn Fletcher’s Ice 


Island, T-3, in Arctic Ocean, and on the Ellesmere Ice 
Shelf, Northwest Territories, Canada; for photogeologic 
and reconnaissance geologic mapping in Greenland, and 

| for research on isotopic analyses of Arctic samples. 
Other miscellaneous Federal 51,900 | Small special-purpose geologic investigations of short 
agencies. duration. 


TRE le ene abe 7, 217, 300 





Mr. Fenton. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buner. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the point I was going to ask about. 

You had a total reimbursable obligation of $16,070,000. Much of 
those reimbursable obligations were related to your geological and 
mineral resources ? 

Mr. Notan. Relatively little, sir. 

Incidentally, this was all in the record of the hearings last spring. 
The transfers for geological work totaled less than $3 million. 

I beg your pardon, $3.7 million for 1959. 
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The largest single item of that was $1.2 million from the Depart- 
ment of the Army for terrain intelligence work—military geology— 
which has no relationship at all to the minerals problem. 

Mr. Fenton. I will ask you to break that down in the Depart- 
ment of Defense total. 

Mr. Noxan. That was the largest single item, $1.2 million antici- 
pated for 1959 for terrain intelligence work forthe Army. 

It is anticipated in 1959 there will be $825,000 for work with ICA 
in which we provide the professional men essential for work on the 
ICA program. 

These 2 together constitute the 2 major elements of this antici- 
pated $3.7 million increase above the direct appropriation. As you 
can see, over $2 million of that is in terrain intelligence and ICA 
work, neither of which contributes to our minerals work at all. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

Mr. Buper. As near as I can determine from this tabulation on 
page 356 of the hearings on the regular bill, you have a total this 
year of $13.2 million for use for this purpose ? 

Mr. Nowan. Less $750,000. I think that that $13.2 million in- 
cludes $9.5 million as the direct appropriation instead of $8,750,000, 
which was the final figure. 

Mr. Bunce. That is quite a difference from the million dollar figure 
you talked above a few minutes ago as being available for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Notan. As I was explaining, that geological and mineral 
resources figure of $9.5 million, which was cut to $8,750,000, includes 
work on the mineral fuels. It includes work on engineering geology, 
and it includes work on our chartered responsibilities of preparing a 
geological map of the United States. 

The point I was making is that of that direct appropriation for 
geologic work, only about a million and a quarter is designed to carry 
out research on minerals, as such, in the sense that we are talking 
about here. 

Mr. Buper. Was this shortage one that actually stemmed from the 
fact that the Atomic Energy Commission did not recommend funds 
for you? 

1956 ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Notan. No, sir. This program for needed research and ex- 

loration, as was brought out by the report of the Science Foundation 

anel, was quite independent of any work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. That report was prepared 2 years ago. 

Mr. Buner. Yes, and printed in 1956, but what is the urgency 
then based on that report? 

Mr. Noran. I think the NSF Committee felt it was urgent at that 
time, and it has not been implemented in any way since then. I think 
that many of the people in the field believe, as I believe, that it is 
becoming increasingly critical the longer we put it off. 

Mr. Fenton. For the record, if sputnik had not erupted? 

Mr. Nouan. That is right. 

Mr. Buper. Would you assign any priority of necessity to items 
in your own service there? 

Mr. Nowan. I find it very difficult to say that one of these projects 
is going to be more productive than another. If we could predict 
the results of any research, we perhaps could plan more wisely, but 
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this is one of the things that I think you have to face in any research 
program, the need to carry on several parallel lines of research in 
the expectation that one or more will be successful. 

I cannot, and I do not think anyone can, predict which one will be 
successful. 

Mr. Bunegr. I notice here that you received $102,000 from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

What did you do for them ? 

Mr. Notan. Mr. Stearns has told me that this is our own money. 
We have, and have had for many years, a map reproduction plant in 
which we print our topographic and geologic maps. There is a re- 
quirement that in the printing of all of our reports we submit them 
to the Government Printing Office for reproduction and we have to 
transfer to the Printing Office the total amount of money that is 
needed for printing. Because of the special facilities in our own 
map reproduction plant, the Government Printing Office pays us to 
print these geologic maps. We then turn over the printed maps to 
them and they put them in the report which is distributed. 

This is the source of that item. 

Mr. Buper. That would be interesting to follow through, would it 
not, under the category of redtape or something? 

Are you still carrying on this program to the extent that you are 
still mapping every building in the United States? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir. The topographic mapping work that we are 
doing is in another activity. 

We do not map every building, sir, but the smallest scale that we 
use is 1 to 24,000. This is becoming the standard scale for topo- 
graphic maps. ‘That is 2,000 feet to 1 inch. 

The other series of maps is the mile to the inch, roughly. Most 
of the topographic mapping is done in cooperation with the States; 
and the States are asking for more and more of the 24,000 scale. 

We do not show all of the buildings. 

Mr. Buper. Should not the States start paying for some of it then, 
if they are the ones that want it? It used to be the military. 

Mr. Notan. The military are stili asking for work to meet their 
requirements but the States are paying for considerably greater 
amounts. In 1959 we estimate a little over $1.6 million. 

Mr. Buper. Where does that show on your receipts in financing 
from “Other sources” ? 

Mr. Notan. I do not have the table that you have there, sir, but it 
would be in that $1.6 million down at the bottom. 


ELIMINATION OF WORK OF LESS IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Buper. Thank you. I see the item on page 356. 

I remember when the Secretary appeared before this committee on 
the regular bill and I would like to read this to you, Doctor, and see 
if this program is still as urgent as he indicated and whether you 
have actually given any consideration to what the Secretary said 
when he was here this spring. 

This appears at page 2 of the hearings. 

On the other hand, I am convinced adequate attention is not always given 


to the necessity of eliminating work of less importance in order to meet the 
additional requirements constantly placed upor the Department. The historic 
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tendency, it seems to me, has been to seek automatic approval of the previous 
year’s program level and thereafter to concentrate upon additional appropria- 
tions to meet new requirements. A change in emphasis has resulted in a re- 
examination of past programs and at the same time consideration is given to 
the additional requirements. * * * 

Did you do that in the United States Geological Service? 

Mr. Nouan. I think, sir, that it is fair to say that our whole pro- 
gram is continuously under review. 

Certainly there is always a question of priorities. I think rather 
than have problems of curtailment our greatest problems are in the 
pressures that we receive for additional work, 

Mr. Bouncer. That is the testimony of every agency of the Govern- 
ment, Doctor. 

Mr. Notan. I think it is partly the result of the fact that the coun- 
try is growing at such a rate. 


‘Mr. Bunce. The countr y has not grown 3 times—300 percent in 10 
years and your appropriations have. 

Mr. Noran. I can only answer that, sir, by expressing my own be- 
lief that we perhaps should have been more active in earlier years than 
we were. 

Mr. Bupee. I will quit exploring that. 

Mr. Noxan. I know that is not wholly responsive as an answer. I 
alluded very briefly in my opening statement to the extent to which 
Russia is carrying on this work. 

Mr. Bunce. We will forget that, too, because I have heard a great 
deal of that both on the record and off the record. I applauded the 
Secretary of the Interior when he made the statement I quoted a 
few minutes ago but it certainly does not appear to me that the indi- 
vidual agencies in the Department are making any survey to cut out 
the nonessentials—that is, not the nonessentials since nothing would 
be nonessential—but eliminating the work of less importance as the 
Secretary puts it. I have not seen any indication of that being done 
and that is why I asked you if it was being done in your particular 
agency. 

Before you decided on making the new request, did you look around 
to see if there was anything down there that you could cut out that 
is of less importance, as the Secretary said ? 

Mr. Notan. It depends on to whom one talks. 

I think perhaps the only response that I could make to that is that 
we have in our minerals work cut back a great deal over the past 3 
years. I think this is illustrated by the fact that we have 300 fewer 
people. 

Mr. Buper. If you cut back, what is the urgency now? That is 
what I have been trying to find out all along. Who initiated the 
cutback? The committee did not doit. You just said that you did it 
in the agency. 

Mr. Notan. Because we had fewer funds to work with, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. That does not seem to be borne out by the history of 
the appropriations here. It seems that you put the appropriations 
into other categories; but you are going to furnish for the record a 
statement of your request to the Bureau of the Budget as to just 


what you requested the money for. Then we can determine where it 
happened. 
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The committee has allowed you all the funds that you requested 
down through the years ever since I have been on it and if there has 
been any curtailment, it has not been initiated up here; that is a 
cinch. Isthat not right? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. 

Mr. Bunce. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, how much money do you say that you 
have available to work on the mineral program now ? 

Mr. Notan. I would like to have the privilege to furnish that for 
the record. I do not recall offhand. I have the feeling it is something 
in the order of a million and a quarter. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have here on page 370, mineral deposit investi- 
gations, 3 million. Long-range mineral program, 2 million; so you 
have a total of $5,578,000 to work on. 

Mr. Noran. I think part of the explanation of that, sir, is that a 
segment of that 3 million under mineral deposits investigations is for 
geologic mapping that was designed to advance the geologic mapping 
of the United States. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you are asking for an increase of $750,000 for 
the geologic mapping ? 

Mr. Noxan. That is right, designed particularly for the explora- 
tion work. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Doctor. 

Weare glad to have had you with us. 

(Note.—The Department later advised that $4,780,000 was now available for 
mineral studies. ) 

Mr. Fenton. Did you ever go out to explore specifically for min- 
erals ? Does your Bureau ever go out to explore or is it mostly design 
and mapping work ¢ 

Mr. Notan. We have done some, sir, but mostly we try to carry out 
our work to yield results that will permit the companies themselves 
to do the physical exploration—the actual drilling of holes and min- 
ing activities. 

This is where I think we have made our greatest contribution— 
the development of the methods and principles and the ideas that the 
companies themselves can utilize in their own exploration. I think 
there has been quite a fine record made in this regard, which has led 
to discoveries by the companies themselves of a very considerable 
amount of new ore. 

Mr. Frenron. There is no actual personnel of yours going out to 
explore ? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir; not in the sense of drilling holes or other 
physical exploration as part of development work. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 
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WeEpNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958. 


Construction, NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


Lanp Acquisition, Disrricr or CoLumBia StapruM 
WITNESSES 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


NATIONAL PaRK SERVICE CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 
































| 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: | 
1. Buildings, utilities and other facilities.................. $21, 869,000 | $21, 869,000 |_............. 
2. Acquisition of: 
cali csiictsci acme abivalnaantinnahgniapeienapamaias , - a | 2, 733,138 | +-$1, 200, 000 
eg. RR Eee eee eee 330 | | eee eae 
Total obligations..._...._- wee---e----| 28, 492, 468 24, 692,468 | +1, 200,000 
Financing: Unobligated balance brought forward__.-.-------- —3, 492, 468 —3, 492, 468 |..-.-.-....... 
POI icinsnsedntamnanunanne wabuaadnmaeiansitindteinday | 20, 000, 000 21, 200, 000 +1, 200, 000 
i { 
Object classification 
| 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_--.-..........-..-- ss deihas e 368 | GE Bisbacedin 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--__-_--- | 346 | 346 Sncedieetile<ipigtiie 
Average number of all employees---.-...............---.-.-.---- | 710 WEE fududgcoonwes 
Number of employees at end of year-...-- piebosdaunudipeeel 375 | 375 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.....................- 
Positions other than permanent-..........--- tie 
See SEEN OER. ccsvaccnnnutecucuncenesdons 


Total personal services_- 
02 Travel__- secikccitnais dvaimsarelicehaemameniatteliainieneaiaiaah 
03 Transportation of things aces 
04 Communication services Sina ea 
05 Rents and utility services_____ 
06 Printing and reproduction- --- 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials-- 
09 Equipment--_-_- . 
10 Lands and structures_- 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions__ ye ee eee eS 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities._.......--- énanen -| 
15 Taxes and assessments. | 











IN CRM ndihn .<: oncccacrnemecacetad enemies memecuanna 23, 492, 468 24, 692, 468 +1, 200, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, you have a request under “Construction” 
for $1,200,000 to acquire lands for the District of Columbia Stadium. 
We will insert the item on page 20 of House Document 394 and the 
justification. 
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“OON STRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction’, $1,200,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for the acquisition 
of lands for a stadium in the District of Columbia pursuant to the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 (Public Law 85-300, approved September 7, 
1957 ). 


Construction, National Park Service 


Request to remain available until expended from July 1, 1958__._ $1, 200, 000 
ADpPOPrinthiin C0 Gates noe ee ee ere non eree ne aaeaeae 20, 000, 000 
CI inn si 5 cag cs nto nt dain alice nn kl ceeceattiens ian None 
Expenditures________ caieeamaenmmmeadiamiensutmenaa aad vinteenbeiiiliesteanid None 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation___.___________________ 710 
POCRTUNEP “IIVORV OE, EEE RCO i et inane ensuites None 
CRORE ” CC I ain ns arte toe wib iis nie tet eal None 
Hoses SSCHNNte DEKE HUCH! VORT 85 octectolediecte terre dw nsbanaedic None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The District of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 (Public Law 300), approved 
September 7, 1957, authorized and directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire lands in the District of Columbia on which a stadium is to be erected. 
Acquisition of the necessary lands as soon as possible will obviate paying higher 
prices at a later date. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Acquisition of lands and water rights, $1,200,000 


Section 3 of Public Law 85-300, approved September 7, 1957, to authorize the 
construction, maintenance, and operation by the Armory Board of the District of 
Columbia of a stadium in the District of Columbia, aid for other purposes, 
provides as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to acquire by gift, 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, all real property within the boundaries of 
the Bast Capitol Street site, as established in the first paragraph under the 
heading ‘(2) East Capitol Street Site’ contained in the National Capital Planning 
Commission report entitled ‘Preliminary Report on Sites for National Memorial 
Stadium’ dated November 8, 1956, and thereafter, upon the request of the Board, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall transfer to the Board, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to all real property within the boundaries of 
such East Capitol Street site.” 

H. R. 12162 (85th Cong.) proposes to amend certain provisions of Public Law 
85-300 by providing that the stadium be built on the Government land specified 
in the act under a concession contract arrangement. Under this arrangement the 
land will remain in Government ownership instead of ultimately being trans- 
ferred to the Armory Board as provided for in the existing act. There is strong 
likelihood that H. R. 12162 will be enacted during the present session. The 
proposed amendment does not change the authorization and directive set forth in 
section 3 that the Secretary acquire the additional acreage necessary for the 
project. Therefore, the land must be acquired in any event. 

In view of the foregoing, steps should be taken at the earliest possible date to 
provide funds for acquisition of the lands in the site not already in Government 
ownership. The sum of $1,200,000 will be required for the purpose. 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wirt. I havea statement. I can read it or, if you wish, I will 
file it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may insert it in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Wirth follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to meet with 
you again to diseuss our fund requirements for the 1959 fiscal year. The sup- 


plemental estimates under consideration cover financial needs that were not 
contemplated when our regular 1959 estimates were formulated. 


27544—58——_ 21 
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The estimates before you total $11,288,000. Of the total amount, $1,288,000 
is required to meet needs brought about by new legislation or regulations 
promulgated pursuant to law subsequent to the formulation of our regular esti- 
mates. The remaining $10 million is required to liquidate the additional obliga- 
tions being incurred in 1958 for roads and trails and parkways construction 
through the advance of 1959 fiscal year contract authorization to 1958 and to 
liquidate the additional obligations to be incurred through 1959 due to cancella- 
tion of the provision in our regular budget to rescind a substantial amount of 
our contract authorization. 

Public Law 85-157 authorized reimbursement to the District of Columbia from 
Federal funds for benefit payments made by the District to, or for, Park Police 
on the Federal payroll and to, or for, their beneficiaries under provisions of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act to the extent that such 
benefit payments exceed deductions from the salaries of Park Police for credit 
to the District of Columbia. The legislation is effective retroactive to October 1, 
1956. Payments by the District of Columbia for the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years 
are estimated to be $45,000 in excess of the payroll deductions from Park Police 
salaries for those 2 years. Bills for those 2 years received to date total $33,965 
with the balance to be billed for medical costs as soon as it can be computed. 
Based on the actual accrued indebtedness to the District during that period, 
total fund requirements for the purpose for the 1957, 1958, and 1959 fiscal years 
are estimated at $77,000, the amount requested for the purpose under management 
and protection. 

Additional costs incident to increases in salary rates of architects and land- 
scape architects financed under the “Management and protection” appropria- 
tion in 1959, authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, will total $11,000. 
Absorption of these additional costs in 1959, while the amount is not large, 
would have an adverse effect on our nationwide recreation resources planning 
and our national park system planning programs. These are important Mission 
66 projects. 

The sum of $1,200,000 included in the estimate for acquisition of lands is 
needed to meet two requirements of Public Law 85-300, approved September 7, 
1957, which authorizes the construction of a stadium in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed by that legislation 
to acquire additional lands adjacent to parcels already in Government owner- 
ship to provide sufficient acreage for the stadium and related facilities. This 
requirement of law cannot be fulfilled until the additional funds requested in 
this estimate under the construction item are provided. 

Our regular estimate for construction (liquidation of contract authorization) 
of $22 million was based on our carrying out roads and trails and parkways 
construction programs totaling $32 million in 1958 and $25,333,000 in 1959; the 
sum of $6,667,000 of our 1959 contract authorization having been proposed for 
rescission. Through the advance of 1959 contract authorization to 1958 and 
eancellation of the provision for rescission of contract authorization, the Serv- 
ice’s roads and trails and parkways programs for 1958 now total $46,765,500. 
For 1959, they total $17,234,500. This increase in obligational authority for 
the 2 years brings with it the need for additional cash to meet contractors’ 
earnings and other costs incident to the accelerated programs. To meet this 
additional cash requirement, the amount of $22 million appropriated for 1959 
should be increased by $10 million. 

We trust that you will be able to give these requests favorable consideration. 


PUBLIC LAW 85-800 PROVISIONS FOR FINANCING LAND AND STADIUM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain provisions of Public Law 85-300 for 
financing cost of land and stadium. 

Mr. Wirru. The present law provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall acquire this land; that the limit of the cost. of the stad- 
ium shall be $6 million; that bonds are to be floated to build it; and 
that the Government is to be paid for its land. May I explain, sir, the 
law now before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I just wanted that one explained. Then it was the 
clear intent of Congress that the Federal Government would be paid 
for the land. 

Mr. Wirtu. That is right. 
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EFFECT OF PENDING LEGISLATION ON PAYMENT FOR LAND 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, please explain if you have another one. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is a bill now before Congress which amends this 
narticular bill. It still provides for acquisition of the land but the 
fredtabicgs on construction cost is removed. The question of selling 
the land to the Armory Board is also removed and the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to enter into a concession contract similar to the 
ones we have with concessioners in the national parks. The Govern- 
ment will guarantee the bonds. When the bonds have been paid off, 
the stadium and everything reverts to the Federal Government. In 
other words, the Government would then own the stadium and 
everything. 

The idea is this: That this stadium will be used for certain days 
during the year for football and baseball and other paying events. 
An agreement is to be entered into with the Armory Board, which 
will manage it, that the people for special public events and the school 
children, et cetera, can use the stadium when it is not being used for 
revenue-producing events in order to retire the bonds. Consequently, 
at the hearings, at which I appeared yesterday before the Joint Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia of the House and Senate, I 
reported, after obtaining clearance to do so from the Bureau of the 
Budget, that this bill, as amended, would be satisfactory to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

In other words, the use of the stadium for the people and the fact 
that full title to it comes to the Federal Government after the bonds 
have been paid off, led us to believe that a concession, and not the 
transfer of park land to this kind of operation, would be far better 
than trying to sell the land to it and then get it back later. 


RETIREMENT OF BONDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What makes you think you will be able to clear off 
the bonds ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. That has been thoroughly investigated by bonding 
houses. I have no responsibility, of course, in connection with that, 
but it has been reviewed by the Treasury Department and other offi- 
cials and they figure the bonds can be paid off at 344 percent or less. 

Mr. Kirwan. You expect to pay that off on the proceeds from -base- 
ball or football? Téams are moving out of several towns because they 
cannot support them. 

Mr. Wirrn. They are spreading out more, 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly they are spreading out. They are trying 
to get out of many cities where they have been for years. 

Mr. Wirrn. Milwaukee has been successful. 

Mr. Kirwan. So was New York very successful at one time. Brook- 
lyn was successful. They are out now. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is still one team in each of those cities. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have one team here now and they apparently 
are making very little. 

Mr. Wirtn. May I make this remark about the present team, the 
Senators, because the same remark appeared in the hearings yester- 
day? The question of one Congressman was how the Senators’ team 
could pay off at the present rate. The reply from Congressman Har- 











ris was that the estimate of paying off the bonds would figure the pres- 
ent Senators team at the rate they are going and they did not figure 
they could get more. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us get into this on a sound basis. 

Mr. Wirru. These two pieces of land we have reference to have been 
on the plans of the National Capital Planning Commission for acqui- 
sition for this kind of purpose since 1928. So, whether the stadium 
is built or not, the land should be acquired because it is part of the 
planned park sy stem of the District of Columbia. 

May I express a personal opinion? I think a stadium, whether or 
not it is used for professional football or baseball, here in the Nation’s 
Capital for school and public events of various kinds that require that 
kind of a facility, is long past due. I think it will add greatly to 
the enjoyment of the schoolchildren and people of W ashington ‘and 
will give them an opportunity for large gatherings at important 
athletic events. 


PURPOSE OF STADIUM AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. I do not doubt it. If you put it in Youngstown, 
Ohio, it would be wonderful for everybody connected with it. There 
is not one American city that would not appreciate the same benefits 
they would receive in W ashington. They are all Americans. 

Public Law 85-300 is simply an authorization bill. This statement 
was made on the Senate floor when it passed : 

The primary purpose of the bill is to permit the Armory Board to apply to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency for an advance of $35,000 to cover pre- 
liminary planning and survey of the proposed stadium so as to determine the 
feasibility of a building, a stadium, at the site selected by the National Memorial 
Stadium Commission. 

Has this been complied with ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir, it has been ; $35,000 has been advanced. Here 
is a copy of the stadium report which has been « ‘ompleted ; it is a sum- 

ray of the full report. It has been submitted to Congress and that. is 
what they are holding the hearing on before the joint committee. In 
my opinion, the reception yesterday was quite favorable. 


HLOUSE FLOOR AMENDMENT ON LAND COST 


Mr. Kirwan. Here is what Mr. McGross said on the House floor be- 
fore passage of his amendment: 

My amendment provides for payment for the land presently owned or which 
may be acquired by the Government as a site for this stadium. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Speaker, the committee agrees to the gentleman's 
amendment, 

Mr. Wirtn. That is last year’s bill. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is what we are operating under. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I say this, Mr. Pasion | I am talking about 
the bill Congress is now considering. If this bill is not amended, the 
land would be acquired and become part of the park system. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are they ready to pay for the land? 

Mr. Wirtu. They would have to, if they operated under existing 
law. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are they ready to do that ? 
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Mr. Wirtu. I doubt very much that they are. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the point we have to know before we appro- 
priate the money. Are they ready to pay for this land as the present 
law requires ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. They have the report and they are making the other 
reports to Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not want to be on the House floor and have some- 
body ask, is the stadium board ready to pay for this land. 

Mr. Wirtru. This is planned to be added to the District park system. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will this land have to be bought or might it be 
donated to the Government ? 

Mr. Wirern. It will have to be bought. We have not tried to 
negotiate for it and our estimate is based on the type of purchasing 
which has been done by the Planning Commission through the years. 

Mr. Kirwan. What would the stadium group pay the Government 
for the use of this‘ 

Mr. Wirtu. They would pay more than this $1,200,000 because this 
is only a key 4-acre tract. and under this bill they would have to take 
the parking area and everything else and we would have to appraise 
some 150 acres. 

Mr. Kirwan. What would the stadium group pay the Government 
for the lease of the land if it was handled under your arrangement ? 

Mr. Wirru. That figure has not been settled. 

Mr. Kirwan. Frequently we lease land for only nominal amounts, 
$1 for this or $2 for that. 

Mr. Wirru. It has to be enough to retire the bonds. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the theory in all these proposals, but suppose 
the revenue is not sufficient. Suppose they do not get the attendance 
they estimate and then they say, we cannot survive. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, may I say this? I wish I had the 
District Committee’s material that it has worked up on it. I have 
not worked on that part of the stadium proposal. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the part I am interested in and the committee 
is interested in and the Congress should be interested in before we 
appropriate this money ¢ 

Mr. Wrrtu. The Congress is holding hearings. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know they are, but I want to get it home if they 
read my statement. In the Second World War when our backs were 
to the wall the railroads had 18 million acres of mineral land. The 
contract provided when they got that land that if we ever got in an 
emergency they would haul freight for 50 cents on the dollar. Then 
when we got in the first emergency that law was repealed, and they 
never gave one of the 18 million acres back to the United States 
Government. 

Suppose it is a nice sunny day at the stadium and nobody is there? 
Where will they get the money to retire those bonds ? 

Mr. Wirrn. My understanding from the report that was submitted 
to the committee by the Treasury Department, by the special commit- 
tee, by the Armory Board—TI should not say submitted by the Treas- 
ury but reviewed by them—from what I heard yesterday, I feel it is 
a sound plan. 


Mr. Kirwan. Why don’t they go to the banks and get private 
financing ¢ 
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Mr. Wirrn. They would sell the bonds to the banks. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why shouldn’t the Stadium Board buy the land 
directly ? 

Mr. Wiretn. It would be like a concession in a national park where 
the Government would have full control over the land and a conces- 
sion is let to a private organization that invests private capital on 
Government land and, when the bonds are paid off, the complete 
responsibility of the stadium would be the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. Take Yellowstone Park or any other national park; 
it is appropriate to have a concession in there. But this is a different 
situation. This stadium is not the soundest investment in the world, 
after what we see in baseball and other sports today. Take any school, 
practically the only sport that supports itself is football. 

Mr. Wirtu. The Redskins have indicated they would sign up. 

Mr. Kirwan. They may get the crowds, but they are only playing 
5or 6 gamesa year. You have to have something stronger than that. 

Mr. Wirtu. May I emphasize the appeal for these funds, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the basis that these two pieces of land would be a part of 
the national park system and that they have been on the plans for 
years whether the stadium is on them or not? 


EXACT LOCATION OF STADIUM UNDETERMINED 


Mr. Kirwan. Has the exact location of the stadium in the East 
Capitol area been determined and approved by all the authorities? 

Mr. Wirtn. The area has been approved. ‘The exact spot in the 
area has yet to be determined. Whether the stadium would go on 
those two blocks of land or some other location would make little dif- 
ference because, if it goes to another location, this area would have 
to be used for parking and, if it goes on this location, the other area 
would have to be used for parking. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know why you did not have that cleared up 
before you came here. 

Mr. Wirtu. The present bill 

Mr. Kirwan. Why did you not wait until the present bill cleared ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We are working under the direction of Congress and 
the law to acquire the land. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did not the same law say the Board should pay for 
the land ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. They may still do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. They may still do it. That is the point we must be 
sure of. 

Mr. Wirtn. The land is to be acquired in either case. 

Mr. Kirwan. You mean in the pending bill the Board is still going 
to pay for it? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. The land is to be acquired by the Secretary of the 
Interior either under the revised bill they are considering or under 
the one on the books at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then what emergency is in this? Can you tell me 
that ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I can give you my own version of the emergency, Con- 
gressman. I do not know whether it is satisfactory or not. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
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Mr. Wirru. It looks like at long last there is a good possibility of 
getting a stadium. Usually, when you get a thing going and there is 
interest in it, it is the proper time to go ahead and get it done while 
you have that interest. Without the land, it would be very difficult. 

Mr. Kirwan. Sure, without this particular land it might be more 
difficult. 

Mr. Wirtu. You might kill the project by delay. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not going to kill the project now by delay. 

A group of women were in here yesterday and I tip my hat to 
them. They represented a group of vanishing Americans. It was 
the only group that appeared before this committee yesterday—and 
we sat until 6 o’clock—that opposed something. As I recall, it was 
one of the few groups, if any, that have appeared before this com- 
mittee in opposition to a proposal during my 15 years of service. The 
other groups that had appeared before us yesterday had said if we did 
not do this or that the economy would collapse ; others said what they 
wanted done would help the depression; and this group of women 
came in and opposed something. 

They opposed the George Washington Parkway in Prince Georges 
County. When that parkw ay was approved in 1931 conditions were 
entirely different. Now they have adequate roads in the area. But, 
now we have a request to buy land for that parkway. They say, 
“Here is something we overlooked in 1931. We had better get it 
going.’ 

Mr. Wirrn. I cannot say the world will stop or it will take us out 
of the recession or anything like that to buy this land. You asked my 
opinion. 

AMOUNT OF LAND INVOLVED 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,200,000 is requested to purchase about 214 acres. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Wirth. I think it comes to 3 acres. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will say 3 or 314. What land is down there that 
would cost $1,200,000 ? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is the best appraisal we can get. 

Mr. Kirwan. If that is the best you can get why not go to the finest 
spot in the United States that the Government owns, the Soldiers’ 
Home? 

Mr. Wrirrn. That has been decided by higher authority than my own. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is the American taxpayer that will pay for it and 
that is a much higher authority, much beyond you or I or anybody else. 
You have one of the finest locations in the world at the Soldiers’ Home. 
It will not cost usa dime. We can settle a lot of problems there. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think there is a difference of opinion there. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They have had committees working on this for a long 
time and it was a congressional committee that finally decided on this 
location after hearings. 

STADIUM LOCATION 


Mr. Fenon. Is the location specified in the act ? 

Mr. Wirru. It is being submitted by Congressman Harris. 
Mr. Fenton. Is the location provided in the act ? 

Mr. WirtH. Yes, it is pinpointed in the act. 

Mr. Kirwan. What location ? 
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Mr. Fenton. The East Capitol area. 

Mr. Kirwan. [If it is in the act I think they should know that we 
have one of the finest spots in the United States and we do not seem 
to want to take it. Instead we want to pay $1,200,000 for 3 acres. 

Mr. Fenton. When that bill comes before the House it can be 
amended. 

Mr. Wirrtn. Here is the National Capital Planning Commission 
map, sir. It was drawn up in 1956, but there have been various 
sketches of this proposal ever since I was with that Commission in 
1928. It was planned that this area at the end of East Capitol Street 
should be used for a stadium for athletic events and reviews and 
things of that kind. This report covers a little different treatment of 
it. Which one will be finally approved, I do not know. They propose 
it in here [indicating]. The East Capitol section has been decided 
upon by legislation, out they have three suggestions in their report 
and, in either case, if it goes down here, this would be needed for 
parking, and if it goes up here, this would be needed for parking. 

Mr. Fenton. There is nothing in the proposed act to change the 
location ? 

Mr. Wiretn. No, sir. The location that the chairman is referring 
to was mentioned in the hearings yesterday, but Congressman Harris, 
who is handling the bill, was very emphatic that it should stay in this 
place. He said, “It has been decided. Let us not open that issue 
again.” 

Mr. Kirwan. That is one man’s opinion. I do not think it is essen- 
tial to buy this land now. I think we should take a look areund and 
see what land we own in Washington. 

Why continue to buy land when we have all the land we need already 
owned by the Federal Government? It is easy to get to, there are 
good highways, and yet we have to go to another point and pay 
$1,200,000 for this land. I think we should wait a while and let the 
Nation know about it, not just the city of Washington. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I make one statement, Mr. Chairman, and then 
T think that will be all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Wrrrn. You asked about the emergency. I think I ought to 
make the record clear that this bill was passed by Congress.on Sep- 
tember 7,1957. We were not called into the hearings. We knew what 
was going on by reading the papers, but we were not asked for a report 
on the bill. 

When they started working to get the revisions, and so forth, I 
did not think we were involved in it until they started coming to us 
to see what we were doing about the land. We found out that. the 
act provided that— 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to acquire by gift, 


purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, all real property within the boundaries 
of the East Capitol Street site— 


and so forth. 
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So it was an oversight on our part, not knowing this was in the 
law. That is why it did not appear in our regular budget submission. 
So I am submitting it here, first, because of the oversight in not sub- 
mitting it in our regular appropriation request and, second, I feel 
very strongly it ought to be apes 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not think it would do any harm if it went over 
until next year. This law says: 

The Board is hereby authorized to provide for the payment of the cost of such 
stadium, including the land upon which said stadium is located, by an issue or 
issues of negotiable bonds of the Board. 

Now it is being changed? 

Mr. Wireru. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think we should let this thing lay a while. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Karwan. Sure. 


TWO HUNDRED FIFTY ACRES PRESENTLY OWNED AT LOCATION 


Mr. Maenuson. Do we not own quite a bit of land in this area? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, we own all but these two blocks. 

Mr. Magnuson. What do we own, how many acres? 

Mr. Wiftrn. We own about 180 acres in here, and between Ben- 
ning Road and the armory there may be 70 or 80 acres, so that would 
be about 250 acres all told. 

Mr. Maenuson. I am confused. You said the area involved was 
180 acres. I thought this was for 2 acres? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right, but the rest is already owned by the 
Federal Government. This is the Planning Commission map of 
1956 showing the area before this stadium idea came up. The ae 
ernment owns everything in here with the exception of this piece of 
poppers in there [indicating]. The 180 acres we are talking about 
is this 180 acres in here. I would guess there may be another 70 or 
80 acres, so there are about 250 acres, and the idea was with the 
armory here and East Capitol here and the stadium here. One 
plan of the engineers called for the stadium to be down here. There 
might be a difference of opinion where it will go but, in either case, 
with 50,000 people you would have to provide more parking space. 
If they put the stadium here, they propose to use this for a parking 
area. Sothe two blocks would be desirable in either case. 


PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL LAND NOT ESSENTIAL TO STADIUM 


Mr. Maaenuson. We could not pay $400,000 an acre for parking 
space, could we? 

Mr. Wirtu. That is about what you will have to pay in the city 
limits now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can we not. build it without purchasing land? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not say it is not possible. Certainly it is possible 
to work out something. But it would be a better arrangement, we 
think, if this piece is gotten out of here. There are some values in 
here I do not. know how to measure, that you cannot measure in dol- 
lars and cents, but it is important to round this out. 

Mr. Maenuson. If you have almost 300 acres, it seems you could 
take care of parking. 
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Mr. Wirth. We want to get parking in this area to take care of 
both the armory and stadium. This parking area is too far away. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many blocks is it away? 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, using that same distance, it would be about 3 
blocks, but you would be walking uphill. 

Mr. Maenuson. It is downhill going back. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is right, they are going downhill going back. 

Mr. Wirtu. Most of this land is “made” land that has been “made” 
over the years through dredging by the Corps of Engineers. They 
feel they cannot build it down here. Part of this is filled land also, 
but soundings have been made at both locations and it may be more 
expensive one place than another, but not much. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE PRESENT LAW 


Mr. Maenuson. The present law directs that the stadium be in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. But does it require you to acquire that 3-acre 
corner ? 

Mr. Wietu. The law says: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to acqdtire by gift, 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, all real property within the boundaries 
of the East Capitol Street site, as established in the first paragraph under the 
heading ““(2) East Capitol Street Site” contained in the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission report entitled “Preliminary Report on Sites for National 
Memorial Stadium” dated November 8, 1956. 

And this is the map they referred to in that report. 

Mr. Maanuson. Therefore, by existing law, you are specifically 
directed to acquire these 3 acres ? 

Mr. Wirt. Whether I were personally interested in this or not, I 
would be required to come before this committee and request funds 
to buy these 3 acres. It happens that I also favor it. 

Mr. Maenvson. And also under existing law those who use it are 
required to pay for it ? 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it 3 acres? 

Mr. Wirrn. 214 or 3, somewhere in that neighborhood. It is 2 
blocks. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is on it? 

Mr. Wirtn. Buildings and houses. 

Mr. Fenton. There are about 300 acres owned by the Government 
down there? 

Mr. Wirru. All together. You have to remember also that the 
Hast Capitol Bridge goes across there and the traflic comes around 
there, which is a kind of barrier, although there is a tunnel so you 
can go under this road. This is the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
coming in here and it ties in with East Capitol Street. So you have 
a network of traffic coming here that uses up a lot of the area. This 
part of the parkway is due to be built shortly. 





CAPPER-CRAMPTON ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. If purchased by the Federal Government, why should 
not the property he purchased under the Capper-Crampton Act, 
which provides for 100 percent reimbursement by the District of 
Columbia ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. That is what baffled me when the Secretary was di- 
rected to acquire the land. I was not looking for work, but the law 
says I am to do it and I am trying to do it; I am doing the best I can; 
maybe not successfully. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are doing the best we can and trying to show the 
taxpayers of America that the Government owns plenty of land in 
the District of Columbia without using $1,200,000 to purchase some 
more. If the people had a chance to pass on that, I guarantee you 
they would not purchase it. 

Mr. Wirtu. [ will not argue that point with you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are voting down bond issues that mean some- 
thing to their city. 

Mr. Wirrn. If we are granted this $1,200,000, I intend to go to the 
Planning Commission and have their established purchasing staff 
buy the land because we have no such staff. I would use their organ- 
ization to do it. 

Mr. Fenton. What is on those 21% acres now ? 

Mr. Wirru. It is all built up with buildings of various kinds. I 
am not thoroughly familiar with how they are occupied at the pres- 
ent time. They have been occupied in several different ways during 
the war and afterwards. 

Mr. Fenton. Where are those people going to go? 

Mr. Wirt. They will have to find other locations. 

Mr. Fenron. How many people are involved ? 

Mr. Wirrtn. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is very important. How many people 
are going to be displaced. 

Mr. Wirth. I can find that out. As I stated earlier, Doctor, in 
asking for this fund we have used a very preliminary estimate which 
the land purchasing men of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion indicated would be what it would cost. When they get the 
appraisal it may be less, but it is based on 21% times the assessed value, 
which is about what land in Washington is bringing today. 

Mr. Fenton. How old are the buildings on the land? 

Mr. Wirtn. They are quite old. I am sorry, but I do not have 
the basic information on that. It is not what you would call a high- 
class neighborhood, but it is certainly not a slum area. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to know how many people are involved. 
You state on the first page here that it is necessary to get the land as 
soon as possible to obviate paying higher prices. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. I have nothing more to add. I only 
hope the committee will approve it. 

Mr. Kirwaw. All right. 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Parkways, Roaps, anp TRAILS 
LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 
Construction (LiquIpATION OF ConTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 


Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 





Unfunded balance at beginning of year___.............-- Bi $41,052,600 | $41, 052, 500 |. 
Unfunded balance at end of year___.........---.-.- 2... 1, 052,500 | —9, 052, 500 +810, 000, 000 


~ sede 22,000, 000 | 32, 000, 000 4410, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


Mr. Krrwan. We will now go to the request for $10 million for 
liquidation of contract. authorization. 

Do vou have a statement on that? 

Mr. Wrrru. I have no special prepared statement on it. You will 
recall, when we appeared before the committee earlier, in our regular 
appropriation estimates we submitted a request on the basis of the 
cutting down on our contractua] authorization, which this committee 
did not go along with and neither did the Senate committee. The bill 
gets us back to our regular contractual authorization of $32 million 
contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act. This $10 million is now 
needed to handle the liquidation of the contractual authorization. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY ADVANCED FROM 1959 


I might point out further in this connection that we have, with the 
approval of this committee—with the knowledge of this committee, at 
least—moved forward approximately $15 million of 1959 contractual 
authorization in order to help with available work in the recession. 
I am pleased to say the prospects are that all but $2 to $3 million of 
that will actually be under contract before the end of this fiscal year. 
That puts an additional burden on us. It does two things; first, it 
cuts down the amount of work to be done in 1959 from $32 million 
worth of contractual authorization to $17 million worth of contrac- 
tual authorization, which would mean a drop in our personnel, and 
in order to alleviate that and not disturb the organization too much, 
we are considering the advancement, with the authority we have under 
the contractual authorization, of about one-half of that $15 million, 
or about $7.5 million, from 1960, so our 1959 and 1960 contractual 
authorization will be on an even level rather than have valleys and 
hills in it. 

Also, as you already know, when we get started at the beginning 
of a fiscal year in July, it will take some time to get those projects 
ready for bids, which means, in a lot of cases, those jobs do not get 
under contract until late fall or early spring. Consequently, in this 

case, where the 1959 projects are now under contract to the tune of 

$15 million, probably all the cash for that $15 million will be required 
in 1959, because they will have the whole summer construction pe- 
riod and next spring to finish up. Therefore, most of that $15 mil- 
lion is needed in cash. 
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One-half of the money we are moving forward from 1960 to this 
year; therefore, we are back now to ask for the $10 million which 
we most likely would have asked for if an attempt had not been made 
to reduce our contractual authorization for 1959. So we are back on 
an even keel. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item on page 20 of House Docu- 
ment 394 and the justifications in the record. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


“CONSTBUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction (liquidation of contract authori- 
zation )’, $10,000,000, to remain available until expended.” 

Obligations against contract authorizations provided by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 for parkways and park roads and trails have been accel- 
erated. This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide addi- 
tional cash to pay these obligations as they become due in fiscal year 1959. 


Construction (liquidation of contract authorization), National Park Service 


Request, to remain available until expended, from July 1, 1958_____ $10, 000, 000 
ADPTODFIATION: 0. COCR... 0n+neoni ns miner nelinninieinedl 22, 000, 000 
I essences anmninsencncepnigesqeyisistascibdhsb-aougeanaaeangelipenieranesaalaie aaa None 
Br peitUree son tik his h 8 LL ee ei acetone dasmeguamine None 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation___________-__________ 655 
Nuiiber A var wed.: Git CRG i cette inner rtietiminben None 
FCT TN rics cagies dnp hi o-int oe-nene aimee hie None 
Budget eatimate nest Hical FOUR 2. ee None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


As a result of the release of budget reserve in 1958 in the amount of $2,022,000: 
the advance of projects amounting to $14,765,500 to 1958 from the 1959 program, 
and the action of the Congress on the 1959 appropriation bill with respect to the 
proposed rescission of $6,667,000 of 1959 contract authorization, additional cash 
will be required in 1959 to liquidate the additional obligations incurred during 
the 1958 fiscal year and to make progress payments against the additional con- 


tract authority for 1959 which was not scheduled for obligation in the regular 
budget submission. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The need for additional cash during the 1959 fiscal year has been created as a 
result of the release of budget reserve in 1958 in the amount of $2,022,000, the 
advance to 1958 from the 1959 program projects amounting to almost $15 million, 
and the action of the Congress on the 1959 appropriation bill with respect to the 
proposed rescission of $6,667,000 of 1959 contract authorization. 

The accelerated rate of obligation during the 1958 fiscal year will bring about 
cash requirements in 1959 which otherwise would not occur until 1960. 

Expenditures covering prior year obligations and for partial payments against 
going projects through March 31, 1958, are about equal to the obligations incurred 
during that period. Obligations during 1958 are now estimated to be in excess 
of $50 million. In addition, prior year unliquidated obligations brought forward 
to 1958 total about $20 million. This represents a potential outlay of cash 
to liquidate 1958 and 1959 obligations of around $87 million, whereas the amount 
now available and included in the 1959 appropriation totals around $68 million. 
With the acceleration of obligations and expenditures because of the stepped-up 
program, an additional $10 million will be needed in 1959 to permit an «orderly 
liquidation of obligations now contemplated. 
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A breakdown of the additional cash requirements on an activity basis is 
as follows: 





Presently Revised Increase 














available estimate requested 
B, SONS «nnn icnccne ne ccs Ce A $9, 782,000 | $16, 000, 000 $6, 218, 000 
I ON ao, cons hah ig leah sa RR 12, 218, 000 16, 000, 000 3, 782, 000 
eek 12 sbensdhdbithbadddbaddsekucactabdamnaet 22, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 





QUESTION OF ADVANCE OF 1960 AUTHORIZATION TO 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. You explained about the possible advance of a portion 
of the 1960 contract authorization to 1959. Have we ever advanced 
the authorization before ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No; we have never moved forward before to my knowl- 
edge, Mr. Chairman. The only reason we moved forward from 1959 
to 1958, we did it under the basic authority contained in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act which authorizes the authorization to be available 
a year before the year authorized and to extend 2 or 3 years beyond 
the year for which it is authorized. We did move it forward this 
year with full approval in order to help take care of the recession. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was a special order that came out? 

Mr. Wrern. That is right. We do not have approval to move the 
1960 projects yet, but we propose to seek it. We have had a big year, 
and we have a steady organization which has worked hard and over- 
time to get these projects underway. Then, if we take a dip and our 

rogram is cut from $32 million to $17 million, that means we have a 
big drop in work for our construction staff and it means our overhead 
would be more than it should be. Then in 1960 we go back to $32 
million. We would like to even that up by taking one-half of that $15 
million and moving it forward to 1959, which will leave about $25 
million in 1959 and $25 million in 1960. This would enable us to keep 
a stable organization. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You have to keep in mind that in testimony before us 
yesterday we were told that it is 15 percent cheaper to build roads now 
than it was a year ago, and it may be 20 or 25 percent cheaper if we do 
not rush to tie ourselves up in contracts. 

Mr. Wirrtu. I heard that that statement was made here, sir, and we 
made a check of our own contractual experience. It is true that some of 
the construction is costing less than the engineers’ estimates, but it is 
not falling below the money we requested, and I will tell you the 
reason why. We bring in what we think is a fair estimate of what a 
project costs a year and a half or 2 years before the project starts, but 
we do not prepare the detailed plans until such time as the program is 
approved. By that time, there has been an increase over the last year 
and a half in the index of labor and material costs, and so the engi- 
neers’ estimate for that job is higher than the one we had submitted. 
It is the engineers’ estimate, however, and the bid is proper and we 
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have to accept it or leave it. We sometimes get a bid below the esti- 
mate and sometimes above, but I would say the prices are about the 
same as when we submitted the project a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give them another year and I believe bids will be 
down there because they will want to keep in business. 

Mr. Wirru. I would be willing to take your guess on that, but the 
Department of Labor reported the cost of living going up in May. 

Mr. Kirwan. The cost of living has gone up despite the recession. 
That is one thing you cannot get away from, eating; but you can get 
away from building a highway. And those costs appear to be going 
down. 

Mr. Wirru. Food is going up. 

Mr. Kirwan. Food has been going up for years but the cost of con- 
struction is going down and I would not be too eager to rush this 
1960 money into 1959. 

Mr. Wirrn. Even without the 1960 contract authority we have, 
we need all cash to cover the $15 million advanced to 1958 instead of 
half cash. 


CASH PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 


Mr. Kirwan. You have a cash balance of $22,427,000 as of May 31, 
1958, and another $22 million is available in the 1959 act. Why will 
not this $44,427,000, which is about double 1957 expenditures, be suffi- 
cient to carry your cash requirements until the first of the year when 
we can again review actual progress under the contracts? 

Mr. Wirtnu. I had prepared this statement here which I got just 
before I came here. I anticipated that question would come up. 

The estimated anitenidsted obligations, unpaid contracts, and so 
forth, as of June 30, 1958, to be paid off in 1959, total $37,500,000. 
The estimated obligations to be incurred in 1959 from 1958 carryover 
balance, $2 million; and from 1959 contract authorization, $17 million; 
or a total for those two of $19 million, or a subtotal of $56,500,000. 
Less estimated unliquidated obligations, unpaid contracts, and so 
forth, as of June 30, 1959, to be paid off in 1960, $9 million. Estimated 
cash requirements, 1959, $47,500,000. 

Estimated cash availability, 1959: $15,500,000, estimated carryover 
balance from 1958 ; 1959 appropriation, $22 million ; 1959 supplemental 
estimate, $10 million; or a total of $47,500,000. 

I would like to insert this table in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be inserted at this point. 
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(The table follows:) 


Cash requirements for liquidation of contract authorization, 1959 fiscal year 


Estimated unliquidated obligations (unpaid contracts, etc.) as of 


June 30, 1958, to be paid off in 1959_____~ Sabet nea nig alieeb arena $37, 500, 000 
Estimated obligations to be incurred in 1959: 

Prom 1906 carryover balance. ke 2, 000, 000 

From 1959 contract authorization._.....__.____-._----------_- 17, 000, 000 


19, 000, 000 


NN ceca cnet tba’ eal tsb ao als ap aa ane ee nea eg 56, 500, 000 
Less estimated unliquidated obligations (unpaid contracts, etc.) : as 
of June 30, 1959, to be paid off in 1960__....~...---------~~-~-.- 9, 000, 000 








Estimated cash requirements, 1959_......._.......----_--- 47, 500, 000 


Estimated cash availability, 1959: 


Estimated carryover balance from 1958___._.---------------- 15, 500, 000 
I a I cn ssn etion ete ehcp apo orale Sach allan aaa 22, 000, 000 


1959 supplemental estimate_______-_-__--~~- cea eaten eae 10, 000, 000 


I sila tS ea Sconce scr i i igs naval aade 47, 500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. According to the figures here, you have an estimated 
carryover balance in 1959 of $15 500, 000, plus the 1959 appropriation 
of $22 million. Do you not think that would run you until the first 
of the calendar year? Then you could come up here ear a supple- 
mental for what was necessary for the balance of the yea 

Mr. Wirrn. I would not say that it would not. This is our best esti- 
mate at this time and I cannot say we would need it before the end of 
the calendar year. 

Mr. Fenton. Is Mission 66 involved in this to? 

Mr. Wrrtn. This $10 million is contractual authorization, and the 
question is, do we need this additional cash to carry on Mission 66? 
We think we do. But the Congressman and the chairman are asking 
whether we have enough cash to last us until January 1 and to wait 
until then to see if we need more cash in order to carry on our regular 
program. That is the question. 

Mr. Fenton. That is including Mission 66? 

Mr. Wriretn. Yes. 

Mr. Fen'ron. How much is authorized for Mission 66 ? 

Mr. Wrrrr. $32 million a year for roads and trails and parkways. 
Weare talking about contractual authorization. The $10 million does 
not affect that contractual authorization. It merely makes the cash 
available to pay the contracts. 

Mr. Fenron. Can you really utilize all that money ? 

Mr. Wrern. Yes. We have only $17 million from 1959 contract 
authorizations that we can obligate because we have obligated all the 
rest. 

Mr. Fenton. That isa lot of money. 

Mr. Wirrn. But there are a lot of areas and a lot of people coming 
tothe parks. 








MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Program and financing 








Presently Revised Difference 


























| 
| 
| available | estimate 
| i 
ji . - ——| oan iernnnnee 
Program by activities: 
1. Management of park and other areas_-_-___- a $11, 450, 794 | $11, 527,794 +-$77, 000 
2. Forestry and fire control : 874, 705 874, 705 }_...-- 
3. Soil and moisture conservation_ a 100, 000 100, 000 |___- 
4. Park and recreation programs : 1, 917, 631 1, 928, 631 +11, 000 
5. Concessions management __-__- - * SSuf 288, 870 | 288, 870 | __- ; 
Total obligations. - jess be geeea ...-| 14,682,000 | 14,720,000 +88, 000 
Financing: Appropriation. ------ walk weed ols 14, 632,000 | 14, 720, 000 +88, 000 
| 
Object classification 
ETT a salenieaeiatll 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
jt cpanel eet | ryelcpitniptlabeicndatieantiann 
Total number of permanent positions. .-..................--.- } 1, 882 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--.- 507 
Average number of all employees... -.............-..-------.-- 2, 321 
Number of employees at end of year._..............--....-.-.- 3, 150 | 
01 Personal services: oT z 
Permanent positions__._.....--. ni bn aquitidagh in eieicnalinad $9, 363, 503 $9, 374, 503 
Positions other than permanent...............-.---.-- 1, 669, 167 1, 669, 167 
Other petecnal 96TVi008 . ~. . .. .- 0 oscceee sey Selle tales 352, 188 352, 188 
sandeep dbs igh onsite iiemniaiednel celine Aelllbiniehenanitel 
eet UT BINT NI a. ho 3 doce bie een waditens | 11,384, 858 | 11, 395, 858 +11, 000 
iit natiniienes ipwstint sadn tiga ees | 383, 767 EE Dianncedes a 
@ ‘Tramepertation Of Gime. .< «<2 5-5 snc en ecco cen anawes 84, 650 == : 
a ee ae ee 250, 336 250, 336 |......- 
05 Rents and utility services._............-......--.-..-....-] 208, 187 | See 
QS Primting end repwedotion. .n.. 6 oe -ciscnse iecn ssc cscuesuef 192, 242 | WEED Wissen ccdcnser~ 
07. Other contractual services... .....--------.----0<--+------- 255, 315 | }  ) See 
Services performed by other agencies_..............--- | 15, 000 | ST Eso censaswaknd 
08 Supplies and materials._.......- bid bearide disk tii adindlikdios | 852, 750 | gf ee as 
09 Equipment_._.......-- aihdntnas aaa edaa 72, 120 7 BEE tencuncnge enn 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions................-....-] 503, 280 | 580, 280 +77, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........................ | 3, 500 | Wid isccenndiuciininhhh 
| Es ae ee edict 25, 995 SD Vcc ciitiients 
Datel CR Risds <oscemcecneccnd on ioliesiaeiinteieiema lacie 14, 632, 000 | 14, 720, 000 +88, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the item of management and 
protection, and we will insert the item on page 20 of House Document 
394 and the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The item and justifications follow :) 


“NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
“MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Management and protection’, $88,000: Pro- 
vided, That said appropriation shall be available for reimbursements to the 
District of Columbia for benefit payments made for prior fiscal years pursuant 
to the Act of August 21, 1957 (71 Stat. 399).” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to cover (1) reimbursements to 
the District of Columbia for benefit payments to the United States Park Policé 
pursuant to the act of August 21, 1957, and (2) increases in salaries for certain 
architects approved by the Civil Service Commission, effective December 29, 
1957, and February 23, 1958. 


27544 5S 
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Management and protection, National Park Service, 1959 fiscal year 


Beunent foe 12 montis from July 1, 1908... ne nicdnnnsscenee $88, 000 
Appropriation to date___- ~~~ Serer eee nrartea i eee coat ai aamndisa an ieaaeaong a aa 14, 632, 000 
I CUANRE «pct cence cne nu enbassnan poems UrN None 
I 0 dtd Mra i dle nlm sr nese ivan i inintas cemented senTatainsintneatbait None 
Ee GL UENOY TIDUND POET ewe en neilinaen None 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation___._-____--___---_-_--.. 2, 321 
Dramber tavoived this estimate... -scc ede ee None 
PA SIG I crag pon ws ems ss neers ctr ete None 


Purpose and need for supplemental funds 


The estimate of $88,000 is needed to provide $77,000 for reimbursing the 
District of Columbia for retirement and other benefit payments made to the 
United States Park Police or their beneficiaries in conformity with Public Law 
85-157, approved August 21, 1957, and $11,000 to cover increased salary costs 
of certain professional employees as a result of step-up in salary rates pursuant 
to law. 

These additional costs which have already accrued and are continuing to 
accrue daily were made effective by legislation or authorized by regulation 
subsequent to the submission of the annual estimates, and therefore, no funds 
are available to meet such costs without adverse effect on regular program func- 
tions. 

Explanation of addition to appropriation text 


Reimbursable payments to the District of Columbia for benefit payments 
made to the United States Park Police cover the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years 
while the funds included in the estimate are for the 1959 fiscal year. Authority 
is required to make payments out of the funds retroactively for 2 previous 
fiscal year charges. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $88,000 is to provide $77,000 to reimburse the District of Co- 
lumbia for retirement and other benefit payments made to the United States 
Park Police or their beneficiaries, and $11,000 to cover increased salary costs 
of certain professional employees as a result of step-up in salary rates pursuant 
to law. 


Reimbursement to District of Columbia 


Section 6 of Public Law 85-157, approved August 21, 1957, is quoted in part 
as follows: “There are hereby authorized to be appropriated from revenues 
of the United States such sums as are necessary to reimburse the District of 
Columbia, on a monthly basis, for benefit payments made from revenues of the 
District of Columbia to or for Federal employees and to or for the surviving 
children and spouse of such Federal employees under the provisions of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act, to the extent that such 
benefit payments exceed the deductions from the salaries of Federal employees 
for credit to the revenues of the District of Columbia. * * *” 

The effective date of the legislation was retroactive to October 1, 1956. Until 
the enactment of this legislation, the District of Columbia had been making 
certain benefit payments for the United States Park Police, including retire- 
ment, medical, surgical, hospital, and other related expenses. The service has 
already received bills from the District government for a portion of the costs 
applicable to the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years. Computations based on billings 
received to date indicate the costs will amount to $45,000 for the 1957 and 1958 
fiscal years, and $32,000 for the 1859 fiscal year. Funds for meeting these costs 
are not now available, and the amount of $77,000 is requested to cover such costs. 


Increase in professional pay costs 


Pursuant to Public Law 763, 83d Congress, the Civil Service Commission has 
authorized an increase in salary rates of certain professional employees. Salary 
rates of architects and landscape architects under this appropriation have been 
increased on an annual basis by $11,000. These increases were made effective 
December 29, 1957, for architects, and February 23, 1958, for landscape archi- 
tects. The costs are being absorbed during the balance of the 1958 fiscal year, 
but to do so in 1959 would adversely affect the program to which these em- 
ployees are assigned. The additional amount is needed to cover these addi- 
tional salary costs. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Kirwan. $77,000 is for reimbursement to the District of Co- 
lumbia for benefit payments to the United States Park Police. This 
law was passed last August. Why was not this item included in the 
1959 budget request ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We did not know until we started getting bills from 
the District that it was going to cost us anything. That is the main 
reason. There was no way of telling until the bills started coming in. 


ABSORPTION OF COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $45,000 of this is for costs in 1957 and 1958. This 
is three-tenths of 1 percent of this year’s appropriation of over $14 
million. Why cannot this little amount be absorbed when the com- 
mittee allowed an increase of over $2,500,000 in 1958 over 1957? 

Mr. Wrrern. That $2.5 million, sir, is not available to us. There 
is only a certain amount for the police in the District and the rest is 
all obligated in other places. 

Mr. Kirwan. But it is all within the total function of management 
and protection. 

Mr. Wrrrn. I know, but it has already been spent and taken care of. 

Mr. Kirwan. When were you notified to pay the $77,000? Were 
you notified before you obligated your funds? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. We have been notified very recently. This bili 
was passed on August 21, 1957, and section 8 of the bill states: “The 
effective date of this act shall be October 1, 1956.” So it is retro- 
active even to then, and they are just beginning to come in with the 
bills to us this spring. 

Mr. Krrwan. Even at that, it took them quite a while to get the 
bill around to you. The recent pay raise involves thousands, and 
they have started sending the checks out already. 

Mr. Wirrn. This is not money that goes to the policemen but 
money to pay their medical bills. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter what it is, it is still only $45,000 for this 
year. Why could you not absorb that out of the $14 million? 

Mr. Wirtu. We do not have it. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much unobligated balance did you have when 
you got this notice? 

Mr. Wirtu. Well, I cannot tell you that, sir, but it would mean 
that we would have to let people go in order to pick up that money, 
because our payrolls are carried right on through. I might say, sir, 
I called for the complete carryover accounts from 1956 and 1957 to 
see how close we were coming and it scared me when I found we were 
down. to $2,000 or $3,000 of lapsed funds at the end of the year. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you do not think that you can 
absorb it ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir, I do not think that we can absorb it. In fact, I 
know we cannot; we do not have the money. 

Mr. Kirwan. Take this $32,000 for these benefit costs in 1959. 
The committee just allowed the full budget request of $14,632,000 for 
this item for 1959, an increase of $500,000. Again, why cannot that 
small increase be taken care of without coming back to this 
committee ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. We have justified every single solitary item and how 
we are going to spend the money, and we got practically no increase 
at all in 1959 in these funds. think that we had $400,000 and the 
reclassifications and everything ate up the whole thing because there 
were steps taken by the Civil Service Commission to increase the 
salaries of engineers and so forth, so practically all that amount is 
committed for other purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have over $1,700,000 just for travel, supplies and 
equipment in 1959. Why cannot these be cut just a little to take care 
of these benefits ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. How many men are involved in this! 

Mr. Wirru. 123. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you cannot absorb it? 

Mr. Wirru. No,sir. Every year there is a certain amount of lapse. 
You have to plan it on the safe side. We cannot overspend. 

We have a certain amount of lapse in the 1957 appropriation that 
we cannot touch. Perhaps I am off the reservation. We have to 
have enough to be on the black side and not on the red side, If the 
small amount of money that was available at the end could be made 
available by legislation, because it was in 1957 and 1958, we might 
be able to handle it. 

Mr. Kirwan. It does seem that you could handle it, but if you can- 
not, that is the end of it. 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Now, some years ago the committee allowed you $50,000 toward 
purchase of two privately owned caves in the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park in Kentucky. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you do with that money ¢ 

Mr. Wiretn. Well, we had an authorization of $350,000 at that 
time, Mr. Chairman, to buy the Onyx and Crystal Caves within 
Mammoth Cave National Park which were private lands to be pur- 
chased. You gave us $50,000 of that $350,000 authorization. We 
used about $20,000 of it for surveys and appraisals and in beginning 
negotiations. You told us at that time to take that and do the neces- 
sary spadework to see whether we could get it for that. We could not, 
and we have $30,000 in reserve. I must tell you, however, that Con- 
gressman William Natcher of Kentucky, whose district this is in, 
was in to see me the first part of the week with representatives from 
Kentucky, and the indications are that, with the aid of the State and 
by using the balance of the $300,000 authorized—we could begin to 
do business. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the $30,000 that you have left you could start to 
do business ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We would need the balance of the authorization, 
which is $300,000. The actual appraisals show that the costs will 
be around $650,000. The $330,000 would take care of the downpay- 
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ment and the rest would be paid out of the difference between our 
actual expense of operation and revenues from the park. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much land is involved ? 

Mr. Wiretn. The acreage amounts to around 650 acres, but the 
valuable part of it is the underground part, the caves which have 
commercial value. There is considerable confusion in the park be- 
cause of these private cave operations. 

Mr. Krrwan. How far is this from the Mammoth Cave? 

Mr. Wirrn. About 2 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you think that this should be in the national 
park? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. Those are the only two pieces of private land 
within the park boundary. 


WeEpNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Lanp Acgutstr1ion—Grorce WasHINGTON MemoriAL PARKwAY— 
Prince Greorces County 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR 

ELLIS F. PRICE, CHIEF, PROJECTS AND DESIGN 

EDWARD GROTECLOSS, JR., LAND PURCHASING OFFICE 

JOHN R. PRITCHARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

WILLIAM KAHLOR, COUNSEL, BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


Lanp AcQuIsITION, NATIONAL CapiTaL Park, PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND 
SysTEM 


Program and financing 








Revised Difference 

















Unobligated balance carried forward____-___- 








| 
| Presently 
available estimate 
| 
Program by activities: } | 
1. George Washington Memorial Parkway, Va._.----.-- on nenneens-]-=- noua 
2. George Washington Memorial Parkway, Md__...__.__-|_- g $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 
3. Extension of stream valley parkways into nearb | 
Me FU obi or bi elis J. Sand s-- ed ccgidtls died heb dis dddale plGci 55). Uw tse eek 
4. Park, parkway, and playground system in the District } 
of Columbia taal wa----] $90, 430 | ieee een 
Total obligations... han nhn cet SL caida dbiadlinhs. 99, 480 | 2, 099, 480 2, 000, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward____- —99, 480 —~99, 480 


Reng ccthh enh inh tsivcaedtiindie manent s wwasiaadihd .-| 2,000, 000 2, 000, 000 








} 
. 
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Object classification © 


Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. -__................-....- 2 . 
Average nuniber of all employees_-__-._._..__..._..-..-.-.--.- 2 5 
Number of employees at end of year____....__.____- 2 


01 Personal services: 


Pe IIUIEIIIIIID,... 555 nas cuinsabsesnaceeauadouen $12, 910 $32, 910 $20, 000 
Other personal services 49 a 








"Potar petacmel eervices...-. 2 ee 12, 959 32, 959 20, 000 
02 Travel Beets ae ctes a he tg daicpe amie 100 1, 100 1,000 
Oe En. «in cecnangneosatiemsebsnee 100 2, 100 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ___- soueb shh Shek. So ade 500 8, 000 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services _ - <8 cae Oeihe. 5, 000 92, 350 87, 350 
08 Supplies and materials____ ic cia aged al la 100 1, 100 1,000 
09 Equipment ; Bo es cde k eee IN ee ae a ad, 500 500 
10 Lands and structures-_- geecosSustetattes ssueue 79, 921 1, 959, 921 1, 880, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund__................---- 800 1, 450 650 





OT ON once civic hisccccdenkaeetenastbe 99, 480 2, 099, 480 2, 000, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item on page 8 of House Document 
No. 394 and the justifications in the record at this point. 


“NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
“LAND ACQUISITION, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK, PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 


“For an additional amount for ‘Land acquisition, National Capital park, 
parkway, and playground system’, for land acquisition for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, $2,000,000 to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $120,000 of the funds provided herein may be used 
for necessary expenses of the Commission (other than payments for land) 
in connection with such land acquisition.” 

This item was deleted from the 1958 appropriation bill pending study by the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. A favorable report on the 
proposed land acquisition has been made by that committee. These funds are 
needed to permit land acquisition for the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way on the Maryland side of the river. 


STATEMENT REGARDING SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY, PRINCE GEORGES CoUNTY, Mp., LAND ACQUISITION, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK, PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 


Funds for completion of the parkway in Maryland and Virginia requested in 
the 1958 budget were denied by the Senate Appropriations Committee, pending 
review by the Interior and Insular Affairs Legislative Committee of the need 
and desirability of completing this project. This committee has now reported 
favorably upon the Maryland project which can proceed independently of the 
Virginia project on which there is not yet complete agreement. 

The House bill for fiscal year 1958 provided $1,900,000 for Maryland which 
has been increased to $2 million on the basis that costs have risen materially. 
While most recent estimates for this purpose are approximately $2,700,000, we 
are limited to the $2 million submission at this time because of the Maryland 
debt limitation of $1 million which only their 1959 legislature can change. 
The $2 million consists of $1 million representing the share of the Federal 
Government and the remaining $1 million represents an advance to be made 
to Prince Georges County. 

These funds, the Maryland portion of which was authorized by the Maryland 
Legislature more than a year ago, are for acquiring the most essential land 
for the section of the parkway in Prince Georges County, extending from the 
District line to Fort Washington. All interested official agencies, including 
the Prince Georges County authorities and the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, have agreed to the project plans for the 
parkway. 
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On March 28, 1958, a meeting was held of an interagency committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of Federal, State, and county authorities in Maryland, 
organized to perfect plans for the parkway. At that time, the committee re- 
quested the Director of the National Capital Planning Commission to bring to 
the attention of the Honorable James E. Murray, chairman, Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, the urgency of this situation 
and that the prospective construction of the Woodrow Wilson Bridge is having 
a very. real effect on the value of land. As long as there is doubt of fulfillment 
of a parkway plan, even though these plans are well advanced, it is increasingly 
difficult to restrain owners from proceeding with subdivisions that are contrary 
to the plan. 

Also, the Bureau of Public Roads is now in the process of acquiring the land 
for the Maryland approaches to the Woodrow Wilson Bridge. These approaches 
connect directly with the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince 
Georges County, and considerable savings would be possible if the two acquisi- 
tion programs could coordinate. As matters now stand, bridge funds will pay 
for severance values and dredging rights on land which will later have to be 
acquired for the parkway. 


Favorable action for proceeding with the Fort Washington Parkway will pro- 
vide the opportunity to coordinate the parkway and bridge approach acquisi- 
tions thereby saving in acquisition costs and offsetting to some extent the in- 
erease in land costs that have occurred during the last year and a half. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the item of land acquisition for 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Mr. Finley, you are the new Director, so would you mind giving 
the committee your background ? 

Mr. Frntey. Sir, I was recently appointed director by the members 
of the National Capital Planning Commission. I first came into city 
planning in California in 1947 during training at the University of 
California. I was employed by various public planning agencies and 
private consultants in that area for several years and spent some 4 
years as director of city planning for Richmond, Calif., an industrial 
city of some 100,000. After that I went into consulting work, and 
also spent some time on the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 
That is really about all. 

I have all of the academic paraphernalia that goes with this kind 
of technical position. 

I consider it a great privilege to serve here in the Capital, although 
I am still pretty green at the processes, and I hope that you will bear 
with me during the procedure. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will do very well. 

Mr. Finuey. If I may, sir, I would like to introduce the people 
with me, because I will have to rely on them to some large extent. 

The gentleman to the right of the reporter is Mr. William Kahlor, 
counsel for the Prince George’s County commissioners. He is here 
with the committee’s permission, because this is a sort of partnership 
arrangement, and he will explain their position. 

T also have with me Mr. Price, our planner. 

Also, Mr. Grotecloss, our land agent, and Mr. Pritchard, who is 
our administrative officer who handles the budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Fintey. I would like to explain this statement and the reasons 
that we are up for a supplemental. 

This parkway, as you know, has been planned since before 1930. 
It was authorized in the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930, but over the 

ears there has been very little pressure for it to develop because the 
and was pretty far out in the country. However, with the growth 
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of the Capital region, the land has developed fairly quickly in 
the last 4 or 5 years. Last year, when it was part of the oo 
appropriation request, it was turned down by a committee of the 
Senate on the grounds that it was tied in to the Fairfax Count 
portion of the parkway. As you know, the parkway runs on bot. 
sides of the river from Great Falls all the way down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon on the west and to Fort Washington on the east. 

We have since had many conferences with Members of Congress 
and the local government; and in order to expedite this portion of the 
parkway, the two matters were separated, so we are now only talking 
about the portion of the parkway in Prince George’s County. 

As you know, this is a matching fund proposition, dollar for dollar, 
local government and National Senate on the ground that this 
is a benefit to the Nation’s Capital on the one hand, but also it should 
be partially paid for by the people in the adjacent jurisdictions: 

Je are talking about a total of $2 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let me stop you there. This is a matching proposi- 
tion, dollar for dollar, on the land costs ? 

Mr. Frntey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. But we will have to foot the bill on the other costs ? 

Mr. Funury. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. So it is not matching dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Finuey. It is on the land costs only ; that is correct. 

We are talking primarily about a total of $2 million at this time. 
The total cost of land acquisition for some 1,150 acres from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia down to Fort Washington is $2,700,000. We are 
asking for a total of $2 million at this point, mainly because of the 
limitation placed by the Legislature of Maryland on the ability of 
Prince Georges County to obligate itself for financing its share at this 
time. 

It is estimated by our land agent that we will be able to buy some 
three-quarters of the land for that amount and we will only be able 
to proceed when the Prince Georges County transmits to the United 
States Government bonds for their half at this time. 

Mr. Kahlor will give evidence that the county, which has been 
really pressed for schools and roads and other elements caused by fast 
growth, cannot supply its share in cash at this time. The Capper- 
Crampton Act, we believe very wisely, authorized the lending of 
Federal funds to local jurisdictions for a period not exceeding 8 
years. We have strong evidence that the county will, at the end of 
8 years, be able to redeem its bonds and return the money to the 
United States Treasury for whatever purposes the Congress decides. 

I would like to submit this map for your review. I think it is 
important you see it so you can understand the pressure we are under 
in terms of development. 

This [indicating] is the District boundary. This [indicating] 
is the St. Elizabeths farm presently owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment and operated by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This [indicating] is the interchange between the new 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge about to go under construction, and the 
proposed parkway down to Fort Washington. 

We have made an attempt here to take as little land as possible in 
order to assure two things: (1) sufficient land for park purposes for 
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the people in the region, and, (2) economical road construction in the 
future. 

As you know, when you take too narrow a piece of land the road 
gets too close to the shore and there are problems of erosion, bridge 
construction, and other matters. We have avoided all costly devel- 
opment such as the Indian Queen Point and similar areas at the other 
end in an attempt to keep down the costs. 

In this entire length of some 714 miles there are only 16 houses to 
be acquired. In fact, I would like to submit for your review a co 
of a complaint filed in the court of Prince Georges County, Md. 
This [indicating] is an injunction against the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission by the owners of property 
in this area demanding that they be permitted to build a subdivision 
and the only way this agency can prevent the building of the sub- 
division is for us to have money ready to purchase the land. It is 
not fair to prevent people from developing their land for due profit 
unless you are ready to pay for it, and the time has come that there 
is either to be money provided or, in the opinion of the people who 
have been here much longer than I, the parkway will be a dead issue. 

It is felt by everyone that it would be a great shame because it is 
an important part of the recreation plan and beautification of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I submit that as our statement, and Mr. Kahlor can help me answer 
questions, if you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am going to ask a few questions. First, you are 
doing a good job. 

Mr. Fintery. Thank you. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. Authority for acquisition of land for this parkway 

was approved over 28 years ago, in 1930. Please explain why you 
believe this expenditure, which will run into millions, is necessary 
and desirable. 
Mr. Frntey. Sir, that is an excellent question, and it was asked 
last year by the United States Senate Committee on Interior and 
foieslics Affairs. At that time days of hearings were held, and I 
am sure that your staff is familiar with the document which resulted. 
It is felt that the Potomac River is one of the greatest assets of the 
Washington area. It has been long the dream of residents here, as 
well as Senators and Congressmen in the past and present, that its 
shores could be preserved from ugly, or undesirable uses. It is felt 
by a consensus of the persons concerned that the parkway should 
be built and park lands should be provided to connect these great 
historic points in the Capital region in such a way to make it a beau- 
tiful drive and a worthwhile experience to visit these great sites. Not 
to do so would mean that the land adjacent to the river would be 
carved up for subdivisions; would be subject to health hazards and all 
forms of inappropriate development. If it is not done now under 
this procedure, the chances are it will never be done. 
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ROADS SERVICING AREA 


Mr. Krrwan. What roads now service this general area? 

Mr. Fintny. The Indian Head Highway, sir, which you can see on 
this map. It is a two-lane county or State highway with scattered 
commercial development on both sides, and with houses very close 
to it. 

Mr. Kirwan. When was the Indian Head Highway constructed ? 

Mr. Price. During World War II. 

Mr. Kirwan. That goes all the way down to Fort Washington ? 

Mr. Price. All the way to Indian Head beyond Fort Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. When was the Mount Vernon Highway built? That 
is across the river from here. 

Mr. Price. That was opened, I believe, in 1932. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the other one was built in World War IT? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then you have another road called Oxon Hill Road. 

Mr. Frnury. May I add, with your permission, the Indian Head 
Road is primarily two lanes, a very substandard road for today’s 
needs. The State of Maryland has plans to widen it but it will never 
be to parkway standards. The other important point that can never 
be overlooked in this kind of project is that the sum of 1,150 acres 
are primarily for a regional park, something which would serve the 
entire region as well as the millions of visitors to the Nation’s Capital 
each year. 

Mr. Kirwan. What kind of road is the Oxon Hill Road? 

Mr. Price. The Oxon Hill Road is an old county road and is obso- 
lete. 

LANDS ACQUIRED TO DATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Has any land been acquired to date in this area? 

Mr. Price. The only land that has been acquired is by resolutions 
of the Commission under the Capper-Cramton Act. We have ac- 
quired for park use Fort Washington and Fort Foote. 

We have acquired none by purchase. 


ACREAGE TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres will have to be purchased in this 
whole thing ? 

Mr. Fintey. We will acquire approximately 1,150 acres including 
some underwater acreage in this area [indicating], which is privately 
held. We will be taking everything inside the black line indicated 
on the map before you. 


TOTAL COST OF LAND 


Mr. Kirwan. What will the total cost of the land be? 

Mr. Fintery. We estimated at, this time the cost would be $2,700,000, 
an average cost of $2,350 an acre. I should say that much of the 
land for development is selling at much higher prices in subdivisions, 
and we feel this is a fair price. As you know, we require an appraisal 
of land by an outside independent appraiser before we buy. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is any improved property in this area? 
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Mr. Frntry. Yes; there are some 16 houses, including Harmony 
Hall, which is very ancient and an important landmark. We have 
intentionally laid out the land in order to avoid houses wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please give us some typical costs that will have to 
be paid for parcels of this land. Some of the parcels will be higher 
than others. 

Mr. Grorecioss. The prices in general for unimproved land vary 
from about $3,500 to $4,000 an acre near the District and near where 
the proposed President Wilson Bridge is crossing, down to roughly 
$1,500 to $2,000 in the vicinity of Fort Washington. 

You probably realize it is very hard to estimate a cost because when 
I made the first estimate about 2 years ago a subdivider from Alex- 
andria had a contract with a Colonel Gillespie, who owned, I think, 
five or six hundred acres near Fort Washington, at a price of $900 an 
acre. The option was not exercised and now another man has it at 
$1,200 an acre, I believe. But he has sold some lots down there as 
high as $10,000. So the value is somewhere between $1,200 and 
$10,000. We hope to get it on an acreage basis, however, and not on a 
lot, basis. 

LAND COSTS FINANCED ON MATCHING BASIS 


Mr. Kirwan. If the total cost of the land will be $2,700,000, do you 
have assurance from the State of Maryland that it will pay half, as re- 
quired by law? 

Mr. Fintey. We would like to submit at this time Mr. Kahlor’s 
comments representing the county board. 

Mr. Kantor. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but that we would 
pay our half. We already have authorization from the General 
Assembly of Maryland up to $1 million. Of course, if the costs go 
over that then obviously we will have to get additional authority, but 
[ am sure there will be no trouble in getting it. 


TOTAL FEDERAL COST OF PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. What will be the total Federal cost. of constructing 
the parkway ? 

Mr. Finiey. According to estimates provided by the National 
Capital. Parks, the total cost of construction will be approximately 
$8 million. 

PRESENT MONETARY AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the present authorization on the amount that 
can be appropriated for lands for the parkway ? 

Mr. Frntry. The total authorization, sir, was some $7,500,000. 
Only $2,213,000 has been appropriated, and there is a balance in the 
authorization of $5,286,000. 


FEDERAL ADVANCE OF MARYLAND SHARE 


Mr. Kirwan. Of the $2 million requested, $1 million is an advance 
by Prince Georges County for its share of the cost; is that correct? 
Mr. Frvtey. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The law provides that this advance may be recom- 
mended by the Planning Commission at its discretion. Why has the 
Commission requested this advance of Federal funds? 

Mr. Frntey. In order to assure the purchase of the lands at this 
most crucial time. 

Mr. Kirwan. What formal assurance do you have that it will be 
repaid ? 

Mr. Fintey. I again refer to Mr. Kahlor. 

Mr. Kanwor. I would like to put into the record at this time a bill 
that was introduced in the Maryland House of Delegates and was 
adopted as such. The bill gives the Commissioners the authority to 
enter into an agreement, or issue bonds to the Government. or the 
National Capital Planning Commission for the repayment of this 
money. Actually, the full faith and credit of the county are behind 
it, and we did, in this fiscal year, set aside the sum of $118,000 to 
cover the first payment, but, due to the delay in it, of course, that 
amount has now been put into surplus in the county budget. But 
there is absolutely no question but that the county will pay, or repay, 
its share of the cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. When the legislature gave you the go-ahead signal, 
why did you not issue the bonds then, instead of making the request to 
the Federal Government? Why did not the State of Maryland take 
care of its share? 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COUNTY 


Mr. Kautor. Well, I would say, as far as the issuing of the bonds is 
concerned, of course, | know the members of this committee realize, as 
in similar areas of our type, the tremendous problems we have, partic- 
ularly with regard to schools. We have a bonded indebtedness of $42 
million for the county. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are only allowed to bond so much ? 

Mr. Kanzor. There is no limit on it. I think it is about 7 percent 
of the assessable base that is usually considered a sensible amount. 
But we are faced this year, we just have had submitted another $18 
million school building program. Of course, we will have to issue 
bonds again this fall under that program. Every time we go into the 
bond market, the more bonds we issue, correspondingly, our bond 
rating falls and our interest rates become higher. When we have any 
chance to get money without issuing bonds, it is to our advantage to do 
so, particularly in view of the fact that these would be noninterest 
bearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. On what terms will you repay the bonds? Not only 
your county, but, it seems, every county, along with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has some debts hanging over it. You are now faced with 
another $18 million for schools over the bonds you now have. That 
goes for about every county in the United States. On what terms will 
it be repaid ? 

Mr. Kantor. We will repay it, in accordance with the terms of the 
act, over the 8-year period, $118,000 plus per year. 

Mr. Frxtey. The law prohibits us from spending any of the money 
until the bonds are in our hands. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is there anything further? 
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Mr. Kantor. I have nothing further to say, except the county is 
very much in favor of this project, naturally so, because it would be of 
great benefit to us. I would like to file with the committee this bill 
that. fully explains the procedures for our repaying the money. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Kautor. If any further moneys are needed, I am sure we can 
secure them. There is a time element involved. If we do not borrow 
from the Federal Government, and the Commissioners decided to go 
ahead and borrow in the bond market, we could not do it until July or 
August of next year because we could not get another appropriation 
until January. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. I enjoyed having you here. 


Wepnespay, JUNE 25, 1958. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 
DR. J. L. KEDDY, SECRETARY 
F. A. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Program and financing 








| In budget | Revised Difference 
estimate 

Program by activities: 
1. Management..__- ; aes Leakdinme $83, 000 i iicthcicnasbtiaintinn 

2. Operation of— 
United States National Museum--...............-- 4, 336, 315 4, 336, 315 |---=-----0---- 
Bureau of American Ethnology (ua teenaiene 61, 135 | le Cinco tiaredaniinint 
Astrophysical Observatory.-...............--..--.-- 366, 328 , OY eee eee 
National Collection of Fine Arts--. ; seaaet 53, 625 DE Bak tcconceaqae 
National Air Museum. -- scien cake tammaparace’ 128, 517 | YS Se 
Canal Zone Biological Area... ................-.-.- 37, 066 | Se tienda ccs 
International Exchange Service ..__._.-- swelegaste | 77, 933 A Ridintedcicgicmiteiel 

3. General services: 

Maintenance and operation of buildings_...-.....-- 1, 492, 948 | 1, 545, 748 +$52, 800 
Other general services sebicntnbeloudaum 718, 133 | 718, 133 A? Sen. 
Total obligations ...| 7,355,000} 7, 407, 800 | +52, 800 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


‘verse Likatl ped) ah Ghee hl eee 


Appropriation. _- pessUtiis ce tye. 7,355,000 | 7, 407, 800 | 52, 800 
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Object classification 















































In budget | Revised | Difference 
estimate 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION | 
Total number of permanent positions---_.............-....---.. $845 $845 chia hsBeaaaaenidee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...............-.-- 6 Oeist kic od 
Average number of all employees. ---......-..--.-.---.---.---- 788 | Rei tanita 
Number of employees at end of year__-.-........--- chasvthoes 800 | 800 ig ieee 
SIS Ge te Ne BIE oo 5 - os venience cecttbcwnscenenccs “6.3 $5, 014 | 6.3 $5,014 |_- pe er taeas 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................-..-..-. $3, 750 $3, 988 $238 
01 Personal services: ad 
3s ..ULUM eee $3, . 682 $3, 692, 232 +$49, 550 
Positions other than permanent ila i estes an cckcadeaaaicad 30, 000 ET Tc oninhundeldnd 
a ee ee eee | 52, 100 | I Sian: Dea sa thant nani 
Total personal services... .................-.. cima 3, 724, 782 3, 774, 332 +49, 550 
a ae Oe te nat dlerdiinee Gareaesinenca cone pata aiatmaatal 52, 525 | SM Erin: taanedcie 
03 Transportation of things.............._-.- idetcenee adel 61, 450 Fido osik ca iescks 
Ren WI nn cc wccccsuceccwcenscness 52, 830 52, SE ie caenideateciinne 
OS meee Gadd lees GOT Waeee... .... .. 2.0025 nee nigel 167, 470 | DE cs dinecdnesda 
06 Printing and ee. pipes seieiigteetin atk Weal 184, 760 ie talnils tei 
07 Other contractual services. .................--.....- ~eaaud | 653, 010 WE Ss cc asuubecawe 
EE EE ee ee aie 172, 590 | SE can dnddeidann 
Pe - BEI, nina nnnocowave wcenpiaaattetatininiel 1, 440, 383 a Benches tae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _--------------___.- 189, 600 | 192, 850 | $3, 250 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - Genial veabinmeibe denmchiia telco anciealh Mier ait ileandaliipicaiiaioan 
i. rene cease... ee hee. _5, 600 5, 600, Ss aes 
Total, Smithsonian Institution... -....................... 6, 705, 000 | 5, 757, 800 +-52, 800 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION = 5% Toa ae, a. 
(Public Buildings Service) } | | 
sie caains eeeibsarecaee iawabeava Ssiticepadta s1 100 | 100 |... 
03 Transportation of things-- 5 da Accs c Ee indedol 300 | 300 | 
04 Communication services -_-_. pucseksh oaebbbaaaaannaae | a oe 
06 Printing and reproduction..-_-_............-...-...-.--..- 4, 500 | OME oo ticceccdinne 
G7 Other contractual services....................2..-.......- 125, 000 | BE Ecakcamsecsanne 
eee eer MNIIEIERS woo. 0 i sisi Sec cclesecectedoccems 500 | COP tetatiiaictnoaee 
NE BOER no. o ncctenenencemoescsancs caecidianiel | 519, 550 | BE Oe Nec cudapemebes 
Total, General Services Administration............._... 650, 000 OT ein tt Seats 
I i Ng aes insiaell | 7,355, 000 | 7, 407, 800 +52, 800 
1 








Mr. Kirwan. We have now the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Car- 
michael, we will be glad to hear from you. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASE 


Mr. Carmicnar.. We ask you, Mr. Chairman, to approve the re- 
quest for $52,800 to cover the cost of new rates of pay granted on 
May 18, 1958, for Wage Board employees. This could not: be con- 
templated when our estimates were submitted. 

As you know, the Smithsonian appropriation may be divided in 
four major parts. The first of these involves funds necessary to con- 
tinue the many basic and important programs assigned to the Smith- 
sonian by the Congress. Because this part of our budget has not. been 
materially increased in recent years and because costs have risen in 
every area, we are hard put to it to continue this important assigned 
work with the funds available. It may be noted that we are absorb- 
ing in fiscal 1959 $58,437 for within- -grade promotions. 

‘Second, following a plan begun 5 years.ago, we are engaged in the 
orderly renovation of the much too long neglected exhibits of our 
existing great buildings. As you know, these are the exhibits dealing 
with our natural resources and our history that are visited by millions 
of Americans each year. This renovation program had been long de- 
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layed, and we are now deeply involved in it. Each unit of work in 
this program involves contracts in excess of the amount that would 
have to be saved, if we were required to absorb the $52,800 required 
for additional compensation to Wage Board em loyees. Absorbing 
these funds in this part of the program might ais mean separating 
staff members who have been recruited and trained with great difli- 
culty for this specialized work. 

’ hird, the largest unit of our funds is devoted to the all-important 
work of preparing exhibits for our new Museum of History and Tech- 
nology Building. As pointed out previously, each of the exhibits 
required in this building takes many months of planning and con- 
struction work. If we are to be ready for the new building, the work 
on these units must go forward at the full rate made possible by 
our appropriated funds. 

The fourth area of our budget involves the rehabilitation of the 
grounds and buildings of the Smithsonian Institution. As you know, 
most of our existing buildings are very old, and for years they were 
seriously neglected. This year a total of $58,000 was appropriated 
for this rehabilitation program. The three units of work that these 
funds will make possible are : 

(1) Rehabilitation of sidewalks and filling in of an unused cave or 
basement area under the sidewalk on Independence Avenue behind 
the Arts and Industries Building. This work has long needed to 
be done. It seems not to have been touched since about 1881. 

(2) The rehabilitation of the wooden floors and floor coverings in 
parts of the original Smithsonian building that was started in the 
late 1840's. 

(3) The construction of concrete ramps in front of our storage 
buildings in Suitland so that during wet seasons mud will not make 
the use of these buildings almost impossible. 

Each of these projects is very necessary from the standpoint of 
safety and efficiency, and this program itself represents a minimum 
of our needs in this area. 

If you approve this appropriation of $52,800 it will mean that we 
can continue our carefully, and I think, economically planned pro- 
gram. Please allow us to continue this work. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record page 9 of House Docu- 
ment No. 394 a the justifications. 


“SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $52,800.” 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is to cover the additional cost dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted May 18, 1958. 


Salaries and expenses, 1959 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959____-______ $52, 800 
PSORUIAE Otias GO RO. CII Yaa oa cesses eae $7, 355, 000 
Budget estimate next fiscal year (1960) (exclusive of cost of pending 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1958) --.....--_------_---------~- $7, 407, 800 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation (1959) _._-_____________ 788 


Average number involved this estimate_.._..__-__________-___~- 0 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this incref&se is to provide funds for the pay increase for 
wage-board employees granted May 18, 1958. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Smithsonian Institution’s appropriation for salaries and expenses, fiscal 
year, 1959, is $7,355,000. In addition a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
amounting to $52,800, fiscal year 1959, required to cover the cost of new rates 
of pay granted on May 18, 1958, for wage-board employees, was transmitted by 
the President to the Congress June 9, 1958. That amount included $49,550 
for personal services and $3,250 for directly related increases involving life 
insurance, social security, and retirement payments. After detailed considera- 
tion of the increase for personal services and other obligations for fiscal year 
1959, it is urgently requested that the full amount of the estimate ($52,800) 
be appropriated by the Congress. 


In coming to this conclusion, all objects of expenditures from personal services 
through equipment have been closely scrutinized. There appears to be no 
possibility of making the savings necessary to finance this wage-board increase 
of $52,800 without substantially curtailing our basic programs of building re- 
habilitation, exhibits renovation, and establishing the new Museum of History 
and Technology. 

Mr. Kirwan. When were these wage-board increases approved ? 

Mr. Carmicnagt. On May 18, 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many employees were involved ? 

Mr. Carmicnaru. May I ask Dr. Keddy to answer that question ? 

Mr. Keppy. 173. 

Mr. Kirwan. We just appropriated $7,355,000 for 1959, The jus- 
tifications state that without. this increase of $52,800 you would have 
to substantially curtail certain basic programs. Would you com- 
ment on this? You covered part of it in your opening remarks. 

Mr. Carmiciarn. Sir, we feel that it would necessarily curtail 1 
of the 4 great. programs we have Spoken of. I do not think No. 1 I 
mentioned can be curtailed. No. 2 and No. 3 for the reasons I gave, 
I sincerely hope we will not. have to curtail and because of the units 
of the work it would be very difficult to curtail. 

The third are these rehabilitation programs that we have been 
trying to work out in a slow way during the last 3 or 4 years. I 
suppose they are the ones that would have to go by the board. I 
sincerely hope that will not be necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are razing those temporary buildings on Con- 
stitution Avenue. Is that where the new museum will go? 

Mr. Carmicnaen. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be a wonderful site. It will be much different 
from when they first established the Smithsonian. In that day it was 
a swam 

Mr. Carmicuare.. Yes, the Smithsonian proper was on what was 
known as the Island. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed your visit. I think you have a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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WeEpDNESDAY, JUNE 25,1958. 
LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


DR. WILLIAM E. BARINGER, DIRECTOR, LINCOLN SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 


JOHN E. ALLEN, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


1959 presently! 1959 revised Difference 
| available estimate 


Program by activities: Planning the celebration (total obli- | 
gations) $142, 000 -+-$142, 000 


Financing: Appropriation | 142, 000 +142, 000 





Object classification 





7 ai 
| 1959 presentiy| 1959 revised | Difference 
available | estimate 











Total number of permanent positions 








10 | +10 
Average number of all employees - - - are 9 +9 
Number of employees at end of year_- 6 +6 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions... -.---- —_ eetios tthe is $62, 482 +$62, 482 

Other personal services - - ay Set nian 2 
Total personal services _. : 62, 720 +62, 720 
02 Travel ‘ 20, 000 | 20, 000 
04 Communication services a ; 1, 000 +1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_. 2, 000 +2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... ; pe 2 7, 000 +-37, 000 
07 Other contractual services... A cain 11, 000 +11, 000 
08 Supplies and materials___- ; . fleet 3, 700 +3, 700 
09 Equipment : pbasesece Acitontneaaaees 500 +500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions = ches 4, 080 +4, 080 





Total obligations..........-.---- Je eee | 142, 000 | +142, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 


We will insert the item on page 8 of House Document 394 and the 
justifications in the record. 


“LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


“For eppenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of September 2, 
1957 (71 Stat. 587), $142,000.” 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission was created to prepare plans for 
the celebration in 1959 of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. The Commission’s preliminary plans were submitted to the Congress 
on February 28, 1958. This proposed appropriation is for financing the Com- 
mission’s activities in connection with the celebration during the fiscal year 


1959, and for preparation and printing of the Commission’s final report to the 
Congress. 
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Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 1959 fiscal year 


Mineeeat for: 12 eioethe Troma JOLY. 1, TG acini cceetsnectodeneton $142, 000 
RENNER TE NN a cc eran seeded cr ates gees og heaannedion None 
RID sses:nscttinnnnvassnceenennvneeisoinmenenimenbatnaaitite gene teennatsneocoenemsemnitinetniennitigaite None 
EU cle esssnessninhnide en totentnles Tene Adina basic ah oooh ea tenieraieta el dhide shal None 
ei eetimate mext Deen) FOC a ccinewiceicetiiinn wiinecinciocsines None 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation_______.___________-____- None 

eee IGG ee Chis COtt Nee asi, ic citntcenbbeninbas 10 

Btn CONF icakitii nn ckicttiecndnten nee Bae None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Commission was created by the act of September 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 587) 
and is responsible for the preparation of an overall program for commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

A report presenting the preliminary plans of the Commission was submitted 
to the Congress on February 26, 1958. The funds are required to finance activi- 
ties of the Commission during the 1959 fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 85-262, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 587), approved September 2, 
1957, established a Commission to prepare an overall program and to include 
specific plans for commemorating the 150th anniversary in 1959 of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Commission is composed of 28 members, 3 ex officio, 1 statutory, and 24 
appointive, all of whom have been named. 

The purpose and duties of the Commission were clearly stated in Public Law 
85-262. As expressed in the act, the Congress established the Commission “to 
prepare an overall program to include specific plans for commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln.” In performing this duty 
the Commission is directed to “give due consideration to any similar and related 
plans advanced by State, civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical bodies.” The 
Commission may also “give suitable recognition such as the award of medals and 
certificates or by other appropriate means to persons and organizations for out- 
standing accomplishments in preserving the writings and ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln, or historical locations connected with his life.” The legislation au- 
thorizes and requests the President “to issue proclamations inviting the people 
of the United States to participate in and observe the anniversary of the nation- 
ally significant historic event. * * *” 

At a meeting of Commission members on January 6, 1958, Senator Juhn 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, was elected chairman. Several meetings of the 
Commission have been held, and others are scheduled for the purpose of formu- 
lating and executing plans for an appropriate nationwide celebration of the 
sequicentennial anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, one of our greatest 
Presidents and distinguished citizens. 

The preliminary report of the Commission dated February 26, has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress pursuant to Public Law 85-262. It stated that the 
Commission has considered suggestions for suitable commemorative activities and 
has, in a preliminary way, prepared a program. This program will be changed 
as necessary and, we feel sure, be amplified and improved as successive meetings 
of the Commission are held. Its broad outlines at the present time call for 
achieving the following ends: 

1. That the Commission direct its attention to bringing to the American 
people and the peoples of the world the fullest understanding of the contributions 
of Abraham Lincoln to democracy, in order that a deeper awareness of his 
greatness may become possible. 

2. That the Commission encourage States, localities, and private organiza- 
tions to organize for themselves observances of the sesquicentennial of Lincoln’s 
birth, and that it assist in plans for local observances with advice and guidance, 
where such are requested. 

3. That consideration be given to awards of certificates, medals, or other 
recognition for distinguished newspaper articles or books, television and movies, 
dealing with Lincoln and his work. 

4. That the Commission request the issuance of special stamps and coins to 
commemorate the Lincoln sesquicentennial. 
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5. That it encourage the collection and dissemination of basic materials such 
as manuscripts, newspapers, pictures, and maps, relating to Lincoln, so that 
such material may be preserved and made more easily available to students. 

6. That it encourage and participate in a program of publications relating to 
Lincoln, including basic sources, guides, bibliographies, indexes, and other aids 
to research, writing, and understanding of this great American. 

7. That it encourage all communication mediums to participate in the observ- 
ance of the sesquicentennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

8. That it sponsor a group of speakers to represent it at appropriate observ- 
ances. 

9. That it consider, for possible recommendation to the Congress, the advisa- 
bility of the Congress holding commemorative exercises on February 9, 1959. 

10. That it do everything possible, by appropriate means, to develop among 
the Nation’s schools, colleges, and universities, museums, libraries, historical 
societies, and historical offices of the Federal Government, a deeper apprecia- 
tion and keener interest in the rich heritage of national experience with particu- 
lar reference to Abraham Lincoln. 

11. That it seek the cooperation of Federal agencies in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the legislation. 

12. That through these programs it seek to emphasize the principles and ideals 
exemplified by Abraham Lincoln and their application to the present day. 

The Commission has appointed its Executive Director, Dr. William E. Baringer, 
a distinguished Lincoln scholar; its Director of Research, C. Percy Powell, for- 
merly of the Library of Congress; and an Assistant Executive Director, John 
E. Allen. The temporary headquarters of this staff and its secretarial help is 
in the Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C., but larger and more suitable space 
has been requested and is being made available at the National Archives Building. 

Because of the national scope of the celebration, and the short time remaining 
before the date of the celebration, preparation and execution of the plans must 
move along at a rapid pace. They must, however, be predicated upon proper 
and scholarly research, involving cooperation and coordination of the programs 
of various States, civic, and patriotic organizations and individuals. The plans 
must be defined and given proper direction. The Commission’s functions will 
be the coordination of these programs between and among the many participating 
groups, to encourage sponsorship and observance at local levels, and furnish 
guidance in carrying out appropriate and dignified celebrations. 

The estimate of $142,000 is requested to finance activities of the Commission 
during the 1959 fiscal year. This amount is the minimum required to cover 
travel and per diem expenses of Commission members while engaged in the 
discharge of their duties; salaries and expenses of a small staff to perform 
research, prepare publications, newsletters, program suggestions, fact sheets, 
chronologies, handbooks, and handle a volume of correspondence that will be 
generated by the Commission’s functions and relations with interested groups 
and individuals; and the preparation and printing of the final report of Com- 
mission activities for transmittal to the Congress. 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Nimtz. 

Mr. Nrmrz. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Lincoln Commission 
we are here this morning in regard to our request for appropriation 
for the next coming fiscal year. 

Since last being with you, we do have a staff consisting of Prof. 
William E. Baringer, of Florida and John Allen as our assistant direc- 
tor. Of course Conrad Wirth, our secretary, Director of the National 
Park Service, is here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Senator Cooper, would you like to insert your state- 
ment and then summarize the request for the record. 

Senator Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Mr. Chairman, the act of September 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 587), authorized the 
establishment of a Commission to prepare an overall program and to include 
specific plans for commemorating the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


none 


ee 
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The Commission is composed of 28 members, 3 ex officio, 1 statutory, and 24 
appointive, all of whom have been named. The first meeting of the Commission 
was held on December 11, 1957, for organization purposes. 

Pursuant to the enabling legislation establishing the Commission, a report 
has been submitted to the Congress, which presents the preliminary plans of 
the Commission in carrying out its functions. 

Funds were first provided to cover activities of the Commission by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, which was approved on March 28, 1958. 
The amount of $37,500 was provided by this appropriation, and is to cover 
expenses during the 1958 fiscal year only. 

An Executive Director, his Assistant, and supporting staff have been em- 
ployed by the Commission to carry out research and prepare other material 
vital to appropriate commemoration honoring one of our most distinguished 
citizens and Presidents. Their work must continue during the 1959 fiscal year 
if the program envisioned by the Commission is to be carried out. 

Because of the national scope of the celebration and the short time remaining 
before the sequicentennial anniversary, preparation and execution of the plans 
must move along without delay. 

The estimate of $142,000 is requested to finance Commission activities during 
the 1959 fiscal year. This amount is the minimum required to permit the Com- 
mission to carry out its functions in an appropriate manner during the 1959 
fiscal year, and complete its final report of its activities for transmittal to the 
Congress which it must do pursuant to law. 


Senator Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, our purpose in coming here is to 
present the budget request for the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. This request was made to the Bureau of the Budget and 
approved by them and is now before you. It will cover the expenses 
of the Commission during the next fiscal year. The amount which is 
requested is $142,000. 

It is an estimate. The various items are set out in the request. It 
will provide for the maximum force of 10 people. It is our hope 
that we will not need all of them, but it is a request for that number. 

The other items cover the expenses of the Commission and are set 
out here. It covers the matter of travel, communications, rents and 
utilities, printing and reproduction and other contractural services, 
supplies and materials, equipment, grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions. That is an estimate. We hope very much to keep these ex- 
penses at the lowest possible level. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Senator ? 

Senator Coorrr. I would like to point out that since we were before 
you to ask for money to take care of our expenses during the present 
fiscal year the Commission has made substantial progress and that 
we have met several times. We have employed an executive director 
and assistant executive director. We have established offices in the 
Archives Building. We have begun to work upon several projects. 
I think we have made a very good start. 

I would point out that this celebration of the Lincoln sesquicen- 
tennial by its very terms marks the 150th year. It means there will 
not be another such Lincoln celebration for I would assume another 
50 years. Frankly, I have been concerned somewhat myself about 
the total appropriations for which we ask because I know that at this 
time the question of expenses is a matter of great importance. How- 
ever, considering the fact it is a celebration the memory of which 
will last, we hope, for 50 years—althought it must be done in 1 year— 
and considering that there has been such a response in this country and 
throughout the world to the celebration movement, I think this re- 
quest can be justified. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cooper. We have had several meetings of the Commission. 
You may have read about some of them. In those meetings we ap- 
pointed members of the Commission, who are outstanding citizens, 
to meet and to develop a program which will be fitting for the observ- 
ance of this sesquicentennial. I 

I must say that upon my first association with this I did not realize 
the expenses of such a commission. I did not realize what a national 
celebration program would cost. 

A committee in our Commission, made up of an outstanding group 
of men, thought that if this Commission was worthwhile, it ought to 
engage in a program which would have real meaning. The purpose 
was: 

One, to assist and cooperate in the celebrations which are to be 
held throughout the United States, that is, in every State of the Union. 

Second, to try to draw others into this celebration, to encourage 
it in other countries throughout the world. I may say from the report 
we have had from the USIA, that seems to be progressing very well. 

Third, to undertake projects in this country to be of lasting value. 
Part of this would be effected through the Office of Education ; other 
projects would be worked out through the Library of Congress. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


IT am not going to come here without being frank. This budget we 
have presented here would cover the normal operating expenses of 
the staff and the Commission. Following the deliberations we had 
in committee, a special projects program was developed which would 
cost additional money. I want you to know this because there will be 
a request made for that purpose, too. Whether your committee feels 
it is justified is another thing. I want to let you know that it will 
come up. 

Mr. ee The committee will give your request every consider- 
ation. We know from sitting on this side for a number of years that 
celebrations of this nature involve many expenses and that this will 
be a big affair. 

Senator Cooper. My point in saying this is to make it clear we will 
ask for additional funds for these special programs whieh have been 
recommended by the Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have a sympathetic ear. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirway. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE NIMTZ 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Nimtz. 

Mr. Nimvrz. We thank you for your kindness this morning. I would 
like to say in further support of the Senator’s remarks that a num- 
ber of members of the Lincoln commission from Indiana were here 
and have spent 2 weeks with our group in this city discussing what 
they can do to cooperate in the observance of this anniversary of 
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Lincoln’s birth. They are very well underway with their program. 
Recently they had a ceremony at the grave of Nancy Hanks and at 
other points in Spencer County, which is part of the Lincoln country 
in Indiana, and over 20,000 people were in attendance. It is my un- 
derstanding from the Honorable Roy Combs, auditor of the State of 
Indiana and chairman of the Indiana Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, that this is one of the largest crowds ever to gather in the 
county. The Indiana commission also has plans for various cere- 
monies in the Lincoln country this July 4 weekend. 

We, of course, will give them no money. They are self-supporting. 
We will give no State any money. Further there is no entertainment 
expense item in this request for funds. The chairman of the Ohio 
commission was here last week and spent several days with us in 
regard to their program. 

The group from Illinois and Kentucky are also getting started and 
have been in contact with us. 

The Indiana commission has incorporated a Lincoln Foundation 
to raise funds of their own and already have received subscriptions 
of several hundred thousand dollars so that they will be self-support- 
ing. There is no resquest for funds here for entertainment, or to give 
funds to any State. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHELF 


Mr. Nrmrz. Except that our colleague, Mr. Chelf, of Kentucky, 
had hoped to be here this morning and could not be and has submitted 
a statement which I will present to the Chair now. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be included in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Chelf follows :) 

GENTLEMEN: My name is Frank Chelf, Representative from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky and a member of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission. I would like very much to urge you, gentlemen, to appropriate 
the full amount requested by Hon. John S. Cooper, Senator from Kentucky, and 
Hon. F. Jay Nimtz, Representative from Indiana, for the success of the 150th 
anniversary of our great President Abraham Lincoln. 

We are trying to do a job right—but it will take this amount of money in 
order to get the job done as it should be. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR BARINGER 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Baringer, would you like to make a statement? 

Mr. Barrncer. These two Members of Congress who have just tes- 
tified have done an excellent job. All I need do, I believe, is to 
endorse their statements and to point out that as you say, Mr. Chair- 
man, this will be a big event. It will be the first sesquicentennial the 
United States ever celebrated. We have had sesquicentennials for 
the United States itself and for the city of Washington; but a sesqui- 
centennial for a statesman is something new. Lincoln is of sufficient 
stature in American history and in developing American traditions 
to justify such a celebration. We need the requested appropriation 
in order to implement that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Allen. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN E. ALLEN 


Mr. Auten. Thank you, gentlemen, for permitting me to appear for 


just a moment. May I file a statement which the secretary has? I 
have nothing further to say. 


Mr. Kirwan. Very well. It will be included in the record. 
(The statement of Mr. Allen follows :) 


STATEMENT oF MR. JoHN BH. ALLEN, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DrimecTor, LINCOLN 
SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Abraham Lincoln is not only regarded as one 
of the greatest Presidents, the 16th, of the United States, but is one of the 
greatest historical personages of all times. The details of his greatness are 
known to schoolchildren and other citizens everywhere, and in the year 1959 
we will be celebrating the 150th anniversary of the birth of the “savior of our 
country.” Much as George Washington was the “father of our country,” we 
must recognize Lincoln, as I have stated, as the savior and in a sense preserver 
of our Federal constitutional form of government. 

Lincoln programs are already underway to celebrate the sesquicentennial in 
the States of Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, Tennessee, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and in other States. It is the main purpose of our National 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission to coordinate the activities in the States. 
We also wish to counsel with them with regard to their plans, and our head- 
quarters office has just now been set up. We are now ready to begin functioning 
and we hope to in the immediate future—including the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1959—to implement the splendid plans our Commission has already outlined 
in a preliminary way. 

Accordingly, and in view of the excellent presentation already made by wit- 
nesses of our Commission, may I also request immediate approval by the com- 
mittee of the request for $142,000 for use by the Commission during the next 
fiscal year. A number of groups and individuals, in addition to many in the 
States referred to above, have indicated their interest in beginning cooperation 
with us at a very early date. 

The organizational groups and individuals ready to work with us exceeds 
40,000 persons. These groups and individuals include the following: 

The Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia. 
Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California. 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. Monaghan, consultant, Wyles Collection of Lincolniana, University of 
California, at Santa Barbara. 


Ralph G. Lindstrom, Lincoln speaker and writer, of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prof. Earl W. Wiley, emeritus professor of history, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Gen. U. S. Grant III, Washington, D. C. 
Judge Edward S. Delaplaine, Lincoln student and Maryland historian, Fred- 

erick, Md. 

Mr. Kirwan. Speaking for the committee, every American under- 
stands the meaning of the name of Lincoln. This is probably the 
biggest celebration we have ever had and I mean with sincerity the com- 
mittee will give a sympathetic ear. The Commission has outstanding 
people. 

T have just a few questions. 


USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Please summarize for us how the Commission expended the $37,500 


appropriated for this year. Will you have an unobligated balance 
on June 30? 
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Mr. Baricer. Not much. It is my understanding we had $37,500 
tospend. We needed it in order to get a dignified and adequate office 
started and staff hired. Not much of it went for staff salaries because 
we were late in getting the appropriation. It took time to get under 
way. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can, provide a little breakdown so the informa- 
tion will be available in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The $37,500 appropriated for the 1958 fiscal year has been and by June 30 will 
be utilized as follows: 





esewees OC tear cer Mar en June... i2-s.~—<iss—ads on htieen edecaa $7, 100 
Painting and renovating office space inc luding installation of fluorescent 

I si NE cei ct tet ancien tials ahi allabsiantntnet etannbeab inactisnia nha lessee 4, 048 
GI OREO: A OR OCRR OPI gi. ie nin i Hide ats is wend aetna he 8, 875 
Reimbursement of travel for Commission members_ ale ini. ictal ten Se 2, 279 
Office equipment and supplies including stationery, postage, telephones, 

I tin lips ici oa ain pe Son nonce ene pg Race Een sdsine beets 4, 266 
Office supplies, including letterheads ADA POON. 456i nnesedinnead—ai*+i ieee 
Printing of official Lincoln Handbook __..-__.-..=~__...-..--- _. 8,000 

i nk be aici ashaecht eh insstninaig an lp iain cotati haste 37, 500 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. What are plans for spending the $142,000 

Mr. Barrncer. To continue with the program outlined for which 
the foundation is now laid. The foundation is now down. We start 
putting up the building. Part is for salaries, part for travel. Those 
2 items make up more than half the $142,000. The rest are incidentals 
following those major expenses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert another small statement in the record 
showing how the funds will be used. 

Senator Cooper. You want a justification of these various items? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, so the information will be on record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The estimate of $142,000 for the 1959 fiscal year to carry out activities of the 
Commission is programed for use as follows: 


Salaries and expenses of the operating staff___._____-____-__--_--- ~~ $72, 500 
Travel and per diem expenses of Commission members___--.-.------~ 17, 000 
Printing and reproduction of handbooks, newsletters, fact sheets, chro- 

a TE ee EP Tes ae 
Contractual services____._____- i awn pukt signee ata Soba 10, 000 
Communication and utility services, supplies and materials, etc- Va" 

a ws pipaiisan iat nin tothe bliss ee ee: alee a 


The Commission has prepared an estimate for additional funds for the 1959 
fiscal year to carry out special projects in connection with the anniversary 
celebration. These cultural and educational projects will be of permanent value 
and usefulness to the people of the Nation, especially schoolchildren. Firm 
estimates for these special projects have not yet been approved, but the cost as 
now estimated will be in the neighborhood of $600,000. The projects consist 
of teaching aids; prizes for contests, essays and other writings; an up-to-date 
Lincoln Bibliography; a volume on the daily activities of Lincoln; and medals 
and awards. 


SCOPE OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Kirwan. I understand this request is to cover the remaining 
expenses of the Commission, including the final report to the Con- 
gress. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Wirtu. This will not be the final request of this Commission. 
I am stepping in here because the National Park Service is acting as 
bookkeepers and administrators of the Commission’s funds. We will 
see that the above questions are properly answered by the requested 
insertions. 

It will not be the last a for funds. As the Senator says, 
there will be another request for special projects which are now clear- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget. Also 1959 is the celebration year. 

e will have to appear again next year for the half year beginning 
July 1, 1959. That is to say, this money expires on June 30, 1959, 
and the whole year is the celebration year. So in 1959-60 we will 
likewise have to have an appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here is what the President’s communication says: 

Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission was created to prepare plans for the 
celebration in 1959 of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
The Commission’s plans were submitted to Congress on February 28, 1958. 
This proposed appropriation is for financing the Commission activities in con- 
nection with the celebration during the fiscal year 1959 and for preparation and 
printing of the Commission’s final report to Congress. 

Mr. Wrrrn. Is that the wording of the justification? It is in- 
correct, because it is a whole year’s celebration and the final report 
will not be submitted to Congress until the celebration is over and 
this money expires on June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are these special projects for which estimates 
are pending ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. That is now clearing the Bureau of the Budget. I 
was over there yesterday in support of it informally. It has to do 
with certain special projects, writings, et cetera, pertaining to Lin- 
coln. It will be coming up here before you I hope very shortly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just so we know it is nothing for a parkway or some- 
think like that; but something about Lincoln would be appropriate. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is entirely about Lincoln, I can assure you. It has 
nothing to do with the George Washington Parkway. 

Senator Cooper. May I intervene a moment? I think I know what 
the committee wants. They want to know specifically what we are 
going to ask for and what our total will be. You have a right to know. 
I suggest that when we file the other justifications you have asked 
for, and the other material, that at the same time we file with you 
(although it will be a little premature) a statement of the further 
funds that the Commission will ask for, naming the projects, so that 
information too will be before you when you act upon this request. I 
think the whole picture will then be before the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what we want, so there will be no misunder- 
standing connected with this supplemental. 

Senator Cooper. I will ask as Chairman of the Commission that all 
that be filed with you. 

Mr. Wirts. May [I ask for clarification? Do you mean besides the 
special projects the proposed 1960 appropriation? It would be hard 
to get that. 

Mr. Barincer. Just the 1959 request, i. e., to June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Wirtn. The next request for the period after June 30, 1959, 
would be for about 714 months. 

Mr. Maenuson. I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this group 
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not hire any secretaries to mark their proceedings “confidential” as 
occurred recently. 

Mr. Barrncer. We have already dealt with that, sir. 

Senator Coorzr. I suppose you may be joking, but there have been 
questions raised about that and it is fair to put it in the record. We 
have had several meetings of the Commission, holding the meetings 
in the Library of Congress. They kindly furnished a secretary to 
take down the notes and furnished the minutes. I can assure you 
there was no direction from the Commission or any feeling on the 
part of the Commission that any of our proceedings are in any sense 
confidential. I think it was simply, from what I understood after 
making an inquiry, that the reporter, just as a caution going out to 
the members, put that onit. It had no _ significance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your excellent presentation. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Next is the Civil War Centennial Commission. We 
will insert at this point the pertinent part of House Document No. 394 
and the justifications. 

(The material follows:) 


“CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


“For expenses necessary to cerry out the provisions of the Act of September 7, 
1957 (71 Stat. 626) , $63,000.” 

The Civil War Centennial Commission was created to prepare plans and pro- 
grams for a nationwide observance of the centennial of the American Civil War 
during the period 1961-65. Pursuant to the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 
626), the Commission presented its preliminary plans to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958. This proposed appropriation is to provide for expenses during 
the fiscal year 1959 in carrying out the Commission’s plans. 


Civil War Centennial Commission, 1959 fiscal year 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1958_..-.....--.--__-.-___------- $63, 000 
Amgnopetation 00 GQtO. scnssintinisstideachttendedtctiinicitnbls BIO None 
CI a. icici siiciinlavceilthitditbeatitiatiiilipatabiccitbans dienes Bie aL RE None 
I isi ciscistestinien in sais cihinnitntntitieitacaneihnitdcineidtis la pbdsnay heidi dile idee ie ole tN None 
Budget cotimate next fleenl yeOriins ccs ece ee None 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation__________--___----------_- None 

Number imvobvred, thie eutimete. o.s6c eo eect ee 6 


Actual employment 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Commission was created by the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626) and 
is responsible for the preparation of an overall program for commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the Civil War. 

A report presenting the preliminary plans of the Commission was submitted 
to the Congress on February 28, 1958. The act requires that reports of activities 
of the Commission be presented to the Congress annually. The funds are re- 
quired to finance activities of the Commission during the 1959 fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 85-305, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 626), approved September 7, 1957, 
established the Civil War Centennial Commission to prepare an overall program 
to include specific plans for commemorating the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
War during the period 1961-65. 

The Commission is composed of 8 ex officio members, 2 statutory members, 
and 20 appointive members, all of whom have been named. 

The Civil War was the greatest test our country ever faced. Built of the 
heroism and endurance that were drawn from men and women of both sections 
by devotion to principles valued more than life itself, it was our most pro- 
found and tragic emotional experience. What was lost in it was lost by all of 
us; what was finally gained, the preservation of the American Union as an in- 
strumentality of freedom for all the peoples of the world—was gained by all of 
us. The loss, the gain, and experience itself are a common national possession. 

To commemorate the centennial of the Civil War, the observances must give 
us a new understanding of the way in which Americans built from sacrifice and 
suffering an enduring Nation and a lasting peace. Human history contains 
few lessons more inspiring than this. The centennial observances must be a new 
study of American patriotism, and this study must be based on a broad knowl- 
edge of the underlying facts—a closer look at a chapter of our own history, and 
the chapter must be accurate. 

The Commission expects to enlist the entire Nation in observances of the cen- 
tennial. To accomplish this, it will inform the country of the centennial not 
only through standard news media but also through its own newsletter and 
through correspondence with interested groups. The Commission hopes to 
formulate and coordinate programs that are flexible in character so as to fit 
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into the observance activities of other Federal agencies; State and local gov- 
ernments; civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical groups; schools, universi- 
ties, learned societies, and libraries; the informational media; and the arts. 
Every segment of the citizenry will be invited to participate. The Commission 
will encourage States and local groups to organize for themselves observances of 
the anniversaries of Civil War events with which they were especially concerned. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on December 20, 1957, at which 
time Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant 3d was elected Chairman, and Hon. William M. 
Tuck, Vice Chairman. Subsequently, the Commission has met 3 times and 
expects to hold additional meetings during fiscal year 1959. It has appointed 
special committees to which it has assigned specific tasks and has established 
a T7-member Executive Committee, under the chairmanship of Hon. Wint 
Smith, which is broadly empowered to deal with important matters on behalf 
of the full Commission and to give continuity to the work of the parent body 
between sessions thereof. Mr. Karl 8. Betts has been appointed Executive Direc- 
tor by the Commission and he is now actively engaged in helping to establish 
centennial commissions in each of the 48 States and in the District of Columbia. 
All local observances will be handled by these groups with the cooperation of the 
National Commission. The Director is also developing a coordinated plan in 
conjunction with the American Automobile Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Travel Agencies and other similar groups to promote tourist travel 
to Civil War battlesites during the centennial years. Plans are also being de- 
veloped to tie in the national advertising of many large corporations with the 
centennial program. A Sunday supplement to be carried by all American news- 
papers with a new modern history of the war, written by leading historians, is 
projected. 

A major feature of the Commission’s work thus far was the national assembly, 
which was convoked in accordance with section 6 (b) (2) of the enabling legis- 
lation. The assembly, which met in Washington on January 14-15, was com- 
posed of representatives of 24 State and Territorial governors and 75 civic, 
patriotic, and historical groups. It made a number of valuable and construc- 
tive recommendations as to the most appropriate ways of observing the Civil 
War Centennial and pledged full cooperation with the Commission, on behalf of 
the governors and organizations represented. 

The Commission recently submitted its first annual report to Congress, sum- 
marizing its initial work and outlining its preliminary plans. 

The estimate of $63,000 is requested to provide for financing Commission 
activities during the 1959 fiseal year. This will provide for travel and per diem 
of Commission members while engaged in the discharge of their duties, and a 
small administrative staff and general expenses. The staff will carry out re- 
search; prepare publications, newsletters, program suggestions, fact sheets, 
ehronologies, handbooks for organizations; and handle voluminous correspond- 
ence that will generate as a result of the Commission’s relations with officials of 
hundreds of national and local organizations. The estimate of $63,000 repre- 
sents what the Commission believes to be the minimum amount required if it 
is to be assured of successful prosecution of the program during the 1959 fiscal 
year. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE TUCK 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Tuck, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Vice 
Chairman of the Civil War Centennial Commission, I deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you in support of our request 
for an appropriation of $63,000 for fiscal year 1959. I regret that 
our distinguished Chairman, General Grant, cannot be present today. 

In establishing our Commission by the jomt resolution of Septem- 
ber 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), Congress gave us a broad mission. It told 
us “to provide for appropriate and nationwide observances” of the 
Civil War Centennial. It directed us to prepare both an overall pro- 
gram and specific plans to commemorate that event—the greatest test 
our country ever faced, one built of the heroism and sacrifice of men 
and women of both sections, and one that contributed immeasurably to 
our common heritage. 
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Our 25 members are dedicated to that mission and are zealously 
planning a 4-year program that will enlist the active and direct par- 
ticipation of all of our people—one that will call forth their initiative, 
ingenuity, and resources, acting through their hundreds of organiza- 
tions, public and private, throughout the Nation. 

To this end, our Commission and our executive committee have each 
held three meetings. Our small but able staff, only recently recruited 
and just as dedicated as are the Commission members, is hard at work, 
and we have submitted to Congress our first annual report outlining 
our plans. Congress, too, has been generous; it has given us ample 
powers and $37,000 for the present fiscal year, and I assure you that 
we are grateful. 

But we need additional funds for the coming year. We are now 
asking for $63,000, the balance thus far authorized. Actually, we 
need more. We need money not only to pay our small staff, but also 
to inform the Nation of the forthcoming centennial and to help our 
citizens to develop their own centennial activities. My colleagues who 
are with me can tell you about those activities, 

I assure you that such funds as are made available will be spent 
frugally and that everything we do will have the single aim of aliieh 
the centennial an event worthy in all respects of the trust that Congress 
has reposed in us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Governor? 

Mr. Tuck. Yes: this is a mammoth celebration. So far as I know, 
nothing like it has ever before been done by the Congress or by the 
American people. ‘The Civil War represents the most important pe- 
riod in the history of our country. One cannot reflect upon that 
period, upon any event of the period, without having a sense of the 
highest pitches of patriotism as exemplified by the activities of the 
soliders and sailors on both sides, as well as by the men, women, and 
children who remained at home. 

It is an event which has created widespread interest all over the 
Nation, in States even where no part of the conflict took place. Many 
of the States have already appomted commissions and have made ap- 
propriations of their own. One of those is my own State of Virginia. 
The national governors’ conference, at its recent meeting in Florida, 
went on record as approving State participation in the centennial. A 
resolution was passed indicating their complete cooperation. 


LIMITED AUTHORIZATION 


Unfortunately, the bill creating our Commission was amended by 
the committee. We were having some difficulties getting it through. 
While it was properly drawn and introduced to make provision for the 
proper amount of authorization, the exact amount we which I do not 
now recall, it was amended so as to limit it to $100,000. 

I have recently, at the suggestion of the Commission, introduced 
another bill removing that limitation. That bill is now before one of 
the subcommittees of the Judiciary. We are requesting this distin- 
guished committee to grant us the remainder of the authorization in 
order that we may keep up our work and also in order that we might 
keep ourselves alive until we can get authority for more money. Iam 
being blunt and frank about it. It would be contrary to my way of 
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doing things if I did not tell you, frankly, we are going to have to 
have more money. How much more I do not know. But our plans 
envision a 4-year program. The unusual amount of interest that 
existed when the Commission was formed has already been enhanced 
by the meetings we have had. I surmise that we will have to have an 
appropriation for each year during the 4 years of the existence of the 
Commission. We have a budget here that we fixed up for 1959. We 
plan to employ 8 people and have 6 now. We put their salaries down 
at the very lowest possible figure to get anybody competent. I think 
when you read over this budget, you will see it is a very modest one. 

We have Mr. Betts, Mr. Wirth, Mr. Wint Smith, chairman of our 
executive committee. He is a very able and, as you know conservative 
Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Governor. 

Wint, do vou have a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WINT SMITH 


Mr. Smiru. I want to ask that my statement be submitted and made 
part of the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The statement of Mr. Wint Smith follows :) 


The budget assigned for Civil War Centennial Commission salaries for 1959 
covers only a small staff which will have to work at top speed to handle a na- 
tional promotion job. Our estimates for next year are based upon what we con- 
sider to be the absolute minimum requirements. 

The year 1959 will require larger expenditures because it will be an organiza- 
tion year as it includes the establishment of 48 State commissions and the launch- 
ing of a national publicity campaign to newspapers, magazines, etc., throughout 
the country. There will be considerable travel by the staff and certain members 
of the Commission to meet the rapidly increasing demand for speakers. Civil 
War Roundtables, civic and patriotic groups, and many others are asking us to 
send them someone to help lay plans for local observances of important events. 

Planned reenactments, such as those at Antietam and Fort Sumter, will require 
considerable planning and some expense this year in order to get these programs 
organized. 


Manuals for State commissions, informative booklets for use in schools, etc., 
must be produced and distributed. 

It is quite obvious that the appropriation of $63,000 for 1959 will not be ade- 
quate to carry out the minimum program which was outlined by the Congress 
when it enacted Public Law 85-305. 

Mr. Smiru. I concur in what Governor Tuck said about the neces- 
sity of the timeliness of trying to do something to commemorate the 
War Between the States. 


STATEMENT BY MR. BETTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you havea statement, Mr. Betts? 

Mr. Berrs. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the 
chief aim of the Civil War Centennial Commission is to bring home 
to the American people the story and lessons learned from our Civil 
War. To do this effectively, we have determined that we must attain 
the following objectives: 

1. Secure the appointment of State centennial commissions in each 
of the 48 States. This program is already well advanced. At pres- 
ent, 9 States have appointed centennial commissions and they are 
actively at work. Some 27 States have legislation pending to estab- 
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lish these commissions, and others are being urged to take action by 
interested local groups. Eleven States have appointed liaison rep- 
resentatives to work with us at our national headquarters. In the 
remaining 13 States, no action has been taken as yet because the 
State legislatures do not meet ‘until 1959. 

2. Assist local communities through national publicity and other 
aids in staging reenactments of important events. 

3. Develop a coordinated publicity plan with the American Auto- 
mobile Association, National Association of Travel Organizations, 
and with the Association of American Railroads, airline and bus as- 
sociations to encourage tourist travel to Civil War points of interest. 
These plans are already well advanced. 

4. Maintain liaison with civic, patriotic, and historic groups, State 
commissions, historical societies, etc., through personal services and 
the publication of a monthly newsletter. 

5. Maintain a continuous national publicity service to acquaint the 
American public with the details of the 4-year-long centennial pro- 


am. 

The National Commission is likewise working to establish con- 
tact with the heads of America’s largest corporations in order to co- 
ordinate our program with the publicity and advertising campaigns 
of these concerns. We are developing plans to publish a Sunday 
supplement to be published monthly and furnished to all American 
newspapers. This supplement will contain a freshly written, up-to- 
date account of happenings 100 years ago, and will be written by 
America’s outstanding historians. We hope that the production and 
distribution will be without expense to the Government. 

We are likewise exploring the possibility of operating a mobile 
museum to visit all sections of the country which will carry the story 
of the Civil War to those who are unable to visit the historic spots of 
interest. We are promised the full cooperation of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National Archives in preparing these exhibits. 

We respectfully submit this brief outline of our activities in the 
hope that it will acquaint you more fully with the tremendous task 
which we have undertaken to fully dramatize the historic events of 
a century ago—the story of the aspirations and enthusiasms of our 
forebears which still constitutes the finest heritage that has been given 
to Americans. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is another great commemoration, the Civil War 
Centennial. I will tell the Commission, as I did the preceding Com- 
mission, that we will have a sympathetic ear on your request and I 
hope that you appreciate the necessity of staying within the $63,000 
limitation until you get a change in the authorization. 

Mr. Tock. It will be our purpose to do so. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE NATIONAL Forest 
WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Landrum, do you have a statement? 
Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
apologize for seeking your indulgence at this time of the day and I 
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apologize further for seeking your indulgence in my request for a 
supplemental appropriation. 

At the outset, I would like to make an explanation for coming in 
connection with the application for the supplemental. 

Sometime last fall we started this survey on this project in the 
Chattahoochee National Forest. It was delayed and in April of 
this year it developed that they would have to get some more infor- 
mation different from what they had already developed before they 
could give any accurate estimate or before they could have any full 
understanding with the State park adjacent to it. It was not until 
the last few days that I got the necessary data to bring to the com- 
mittee and that accounts for this delay and my seeking the supple- 
mental at this time. 

I ask for a supplemental appropriation for the United States 
Forest Service in the roads and trails program for the Chattahoochee 
National Forest in Georgia. 

It is a road leading from what is known as the Unicoi State Park 

erated by the State of Georgia into the National Forest and the 
Chattahoochee National Forest “and to a falls known as Annie Ruby 
Falls, a very beautiful scenic spot. Presently there is no access to 
the road except for the most rugged hikers. There are about 150,000 
people who visit Unicoi State 1 ark annually and we feel, and the 
Forest Service feels, that by the construction of this road we will 
not only make available extremely desirable recreational facilities 
for those who visit the park but that we will also make available to 
the general public a scene which must be seen to be appreciated and 
that the general public cannot see presently. 

In support of that, as briefly as I can, I want to state that last 
Friday I went down to Atlanta, Ga., and visited the regional office 
and talked to Mr. J. K. Vessey, the regional forester in that di- 
vision. 

Subsequent to that visit Mr. Vessey wrote me this letter under 
date of June 23, 1958, and before I go to the letter, I would like 
to say this: I have discussed it with members of the Forest Serv- 
ice in Washington, including Mr. McCardle and others in the De- 
partment. They favor it but they do not feel that they can rec- 
ommend themselves a supplemental appropriation because they do 
not want to get the thing complicated with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

So, Mr. Vessey has written me this letter which I would like to 
read because there are certain points I want toemphasize. 

Dear Mr. LANDRUM: This letter is sent in response to your request made last 
Friday when we visited in my office. 

The suggested recreation road leading from Unicoi State Park over national 
forest land to the vicinity of the Annie Ruby Falls on the Chattahoochee National 
Forest is without a doubt a worthwhile and desirable project. The falls and 
surrounding environment are a recognized scenic and inspirational feature which 
could and should be made accessible to the many people who seek outdoor rec- 
reation in that area. Approximately 140,000 visits are made to the Unicoi State 
Park each year, and it is logical to assume that most of these people, plus many 
others who would be attracted to the area, could enjoy this feature if made 
accessible. The opportunities for picnicking developments adjacent to the pro- 


posed road and at the terminal parking area would expand the present useful- 
ness of the established State park. 


As you know, the construction of this road presents a difficult and costly engi- 
neering problem. The protection of the terrain from erosion and disfigurement 
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and the protection of the closely adjacent Smith Creek present special con- 
siderations and problems * * *. 


That is the principal reason for the delay in my getting to the 
committee with this request. 


We have to reengineer some of the original funds. 


The Forest Service has completed a detailed survey of the proposed road loca- 
tion and has prepared cost estimates. In response to your particular desire for 


estimates of the cost of a road at this location, I am making our information 
available to you. 


Our studies indicate that a contract to build the road alone would involve 
approximately $136,000. The construction of trails, trail bridges, minimum 
facilities adjacent to the falls area, and enginering overhead is estimated to cost 
an additional $32,000. Based on anticipated use, it is certain that the road would 


have to be surfaced and blacktopped at an additional cost of approximately 
$30,000. 


It is our understanding that the State of Georgia will assume the responsibility 
for surfacing, blacktopping and maintaining the road, if and when the Forest 
Service can assume the responsibility for construction. Accordingly, this proj- 
ect would require approximately $168,000 of Forest Service appropriated funds. 

As I advised you last Friday, because of current commitments and needs for 
timber access roads and programed construction of other high-priority, all- 
purpose roads in this Forest Service region, we will not be able to consider the 
construction of the Annie Ruby Falls road in the immediate future from current 
or presently anticipated appropriated funds. 

The letter is signed by J. K. Vessey, regional forester. 

I do not know anything that I can say to support the request which 
would be any stronger than that letter from Mr. Vessey, except to 
add that all of the citizens now living who assisted our Forest Service 
officials in aequiring what is now Chattahoochee National Forest 
have beseiged me from time to time to have this project undertaken. 
It was at their request that I did it. I have visited the falls on foot, 
which is the only way that you can get to it. I have a beautiful pic- 
ture of it in my office which I would like to show you gentlemen, if 
you have the time to come by sometime, anu if your committee can see 
fit to include this request from me into the supplemental, I certainly 


will undertake in every possible way to justify your action on the 
fioor of the House. 


Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. C coguenenaes the Forest Service has at its disposal 
over $34 million in 1959. That is for forest roads and trails under 
the Federal Aid faaicoes Act and is used for providing essential 
aceess to the national forests. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is one of the restraints. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would suggest that you obtain a letter from the 
Forest Service as to the necessity for this road and whether it is eligible 
for construction under that appropriation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Certainly. 

Mr. Kirwan. There may be something then that this committee 
could do about. it. There is nothing that can be done unless access is 
necessary to the timber there. 

Mr. Lanprum. That will not be a difficult matter. It will be just 
a matter of getting a letter up here. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of feet of timber there. 

Mr. Krrway. It is not only a question of building a road for 
recreation to see a part of grand America, but also for access to the 
timber that is in there for forest management purposes. 


27544—58—— 24 
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Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





RESEARCH ON EFFECTS OF INSECTICIDES 
WITNESS 
DANIEL A. POOLE, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Poole, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Poortz. Mr. Chairman, I am Daniel A. Poole, editor of the Out- 
door News Bulletin, a conservation news service of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. The institute is one of the older national conser- 
vation organizations, and its program has been continuous since 1911. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the institute, was unable to be 
here today, and he asked me to convey his regrets to the committee. 
Dr. Gabrielson further asked me to express his gratitude to the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to comment on a matter which is of the 
utmost concern to conservation leaders and sportsmen throughout the 
Nation. 

Senator Ralph W. Yarborough, of Texas, proposed an amendment 
to the Interior appropriations bill on the Senate floor to obtain $300,- 
000 for research into the effects on fish and game of insecticides, pesti- 
cides, and similar chemical compounds used for control of undesirable 
insects and plants. Although Committee Chairman Carl Hayden ob- 
jected to amendment of the appropriations bill on the Senate floor, he 
assured the Senator from Texas that the matter would be taken up 
when the supplemental appropriations bill was considered. 

The statement made by Senator Yarborough and the response of 
Senator Hayden appear on pages 6928-6929 of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, April 30, 1958. The colloquy reveals the grave national concern 
over the destructive impact on fish and game resources of the millions 
of pounds of toxic chemicals that are being used in the United States 
annually. 

This concern also is recorded in Senate Report No. 1592 on S. 2447, 
a measure that would— 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies 


of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides on fish and wildlife for 
the purpose of preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources following 


spraying * * *. 

That report and the printed record of the hearing on S. 2447 before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce document 
serious loss of aquatic life, birds, and other animals following some of 
the large-scale controls programs that have been conducted. 

S. 2447, which recently passed the Senate, and a companion measure, 
H. R. 783, will be the subject of a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries tomorrow morning, 
June 25. Under Secretary of the Interior Hatfield Chilson submitted 
a strong statement in support of S. 2447 to the Senate committee 
and asked that the proposed budgetary limitation of $280,000 yearly 
be removed because a larger appropriation might be needed in the 
future. This was done by the Senate committee. 

On the strength of the remarks made by the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on April 30, and responsive to his further 
inquiry concerning the Department’s needs for funds for research into 
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this important matter, the institute understands that Interior Secre- 
tary Fred Seaton instructed his staff to prepare a supplemental budget 
request for forwarding to the Bureau of the Budget. Oddly, and in 
face of the earlier strong supporting position taken by the Interior 
Department on S. 2447, the Budget Bureau rejected the Department’s 
request for supplemental funds to get that much-needed research 
program underway promptly in the coming fiscal year. 

I will not attempt to detail the destruction of fish and game that has 
occurred following the application of insecticides and other chemical 
control agents over large areas of forest and croplands. The record 
is complete—with one major exception—and now is a matter of public 
information in the printed hearings on S. 2447 and the subsequent 
unanimous committee report on that bill. The single exception 
involves a recent report of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
covering the observations of its field biologists and cooperators of the 
kill of fish and game following control operations for the imported fire 
ant in Southern States. That report, dated May 25, shows the serious- 
ness of the situation and the potential magnitude of that large-scale 
program on fish and wildlife populations. The report also is impor- 
tant in that it shows the fallacy of using lethal poisons for control 
operations without sufficient knowledge or experience in the use of 
those powerful chemicals under field conditions. A copy of the May 
25 report is appended for the committee’s use. 

The poisons that are being used in the fire-ant control program are 
heptachlor and dieldrin. Both are known to be at least 15 times more 
toxic than DDT to wildlife and fish under laboratory conditions. 
Those chemicals, which are members of the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
group, remain toxic in the soil for at least 3 years. They are non- 
selective in that they kill beneficial animals, insects, and soil organisms 
as well as the insect pest whose control is sought. 

Available information shows that the use of insecticides and other 
chemical control agents in agriculture and forestry will increase 
markedly within the next few years. More powerful poisons are 
being developed. This means, of course, that without sufficient 
research data on which to base recommendations, the Federal and State 
agencies that sponsor and direct the insect and plant pest-control 
operations will be forced to continue their programs on a trial-and- 
error basis. Wildlife will suffer unless there is fundamental infor- 
mation obtained on the formulations, doses, methods, and times for the 
application and use of the chemical controls. The little laboratory 
work that has been done with some of the new super poisons, like 
dieldrin, shows that the pesticides can have a long-term effect on ani- 
mals that survive exposure. Reproduction is inhibited and the few 
offspring that are produced are weak and of inferior quality. 

Conservationists urge this committee to include $300,000 in the 
supplemental appropriations bill for this urgently needed research 
work. The figures introduced by Senator Yarborough, show that 
$240,000 could be used for wildlife research and $60,000 for fishery 
research under the item of “Management and investigations of re- 
sources,” Bureau of Sport Fisheries ‘and Wildlife. It is believed that 
this modest investment in a fundamental research program will be 
many times repaid in the benefits that should accrue. 

Mr. Pootr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We appreciate your appearing before us. 
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ReskEarcu on Errects or INSECTICIDES 
WITNESS 


LOUIS S. CLAPPER, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Clapper, I believe you wish to make a statement 
onthe same problem. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ciarrrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I rep- 
resent the National Wildlife Federation, a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion of some 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists and affil- 
iates in 50 States and Territories. 

The National Wildlife Federation, in annual convention at St. Louis, 
Mo., earlier this year adopted a resolution relating to pesticides which, 
in part, reads: 

The National Wildlife Federation urges the Congress of the United States 
to enact authorizing legislation and provide the necessary appropriations for, 
and the executive agencies to undertake, adequate and realistic programs to 
determine the effects of such chemicals and safe rates and methods of applica- 
tions, and recommends that no large-scale eradication program be initiated by 
any Federal agency prior to the completion of such research program. 

Also in annual convention, the National Wildlife Federation listed 
pesticide research as 1 of the 6 foremost current legislative needs in 
the conservation field. 

Before proceeding further, Mr. Chairman, it should be made clear 
that we do not oppose chemical controls of destructive and harmful 
insects and weeds, providing attendant losses of fish and wildlife and 
other resources are not unreasonable. We do, however, believe that 
eradication programs should be predicated upon a sound and com- 
plete scientific knowledge of other effects of seeniio’ controls. It is 
for this reason that we appear here today to urge the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, be granted supplemental funds for re- 
search into the effects of pesticides and herbicides. 

It may be relevant to point out that the Senate just recently passed 
a measure, S. 2447, which would authorize and direct the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to conduct such research. The measure, as originally 
introduced, would have granted $280,000 annually for this purpose. 
The allocation, however, was stricken out in committee because it was 
felt a greater amount may be required during certain years. This 
measure now is under consideration by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Insect pests, plant diseases, and weeds exact in the United States 
an annual toll estimated at $11 billion. To combat these tremendous 
losses, some $2 billion are spent annually on control measures. More 
than 750 million pounds of pesticides, valued at $250 million, now 
are produced in the United States each year and the chemical industry 
estimates it is supplying only one-sixth of present needs. There now 
are some 220 control agents on the market and more are appearing 
almost daily. 

Present levels of research are inadequate to screen these materials 
and learn their immediate and long-term effects upon fish and wild- 
life. An expanded twofold program is needed to cope with the prob- 
lem: (1) determinations of acute and chronic toxicity levels and 
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effects upon reproductive capacity of the various chemicals; and 
(2) field appraisal of wide-scale applications with the view of re- 
ducing damage through changes in materials, rates, methods, and 
times of treatment. 

Reports reaching the National Wildlife Federation indicate losses 
of wildlife have been heavy in some areas where DDT, heptachlor, 
and dieldrin were applied to control the gypsy moth and fire ant. 
In fact, residents of Long Island, N. Y., went to court to seek stop- 
page of a DDT control program, claiming damage to fish and wild- 
life, beneficial insects and human populations through contamination 
of milk. 

These are known, immediate losses. Only additional research can 
develop information on what long-range effects will be to wildlife, 
entire biological communities and human populations. Potential 
dangers are evident in that some of the chemicals are expected to 
have periods of residual effectiveness as high as7 years. Scope of the 
problem is indicated in the fact that approximately one-third of Ala- 
bama’s land area is to be treated for fire ant control in the next 10 
years. 

Congress already has appropriated large sums for pest control. 
The fire ant program alone will receive $2,400,000 next year. It does 
not appear unreasonable a minimimum of $300,000 should be ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Interior, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, for research into the pesticide and herbicide prob- 
lem and the committee is respectfully urged to consider granting this 
overall amount. Of the $300,000, an estimated $240,000 is needed for 
wildlife research and $60,000 for fisheries research. Overall amounts 
of even $330,000 or $350,000 could be utilized to good advantage. 

In closing, the National Wildlife Federation reiterates its position 
of believing that Congress should demand full knowledge, based upon 
exliaustive research, of all possible effects of pesticides and herbicides 
before extensive control programs are initiated in the future. These 
data should be made available to the public. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


Grorce WasHinecton Memoria PARKWAY 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM O. TUFTS, BROAD CREEK CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 
IRVING B. YOCHELSON 


Mr. Kirwan. We have representatives of the Broad Creek Citizens 
Association before us. You may proceed, Mr. Tufts. 

Mr. Turrs. The Broad Creek Citizens Association, Inc., is opposed 
to the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges 
County on the grounds that: 

1. It is a luxury item which has no practical purpose, while other 
more vital and necessary highway work in the same area is held up. 

2. Much of the riverfront property is in private hands and has 
been for many years. To buy, condemn, or otherwise secure this 
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property for the proposed parkway removes from the tax rolls just 
that much acreage, and from the tax income just that much revenue. 

3. The National Capital Park and Planning Commission and its 
representatives have not acted in the best interests of the public. Our 
association has been in constant touch with this agency, has had 
speakers from it at our meetings, and has tried to cooperative. 
We worked with the Maryland National Capital Park and Plannin 
Commission in connection with the recent extension of zoning contro 
into our area. In regard to this matter of the George Tae 
Memorial Parkway, we were promised that we would be notified di- 
rectly in advance of any hearings relating to it. We were not so 
notified, and despite the fact that many of our members were watch- 
ing for the public announcement of such hearings, those held on July 
11 and 12, 1957, by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the United States Senate, when this matter was reviewed for fur- 
ther action, we were unrepresented. As a result, approval of the 
general plan was secured. Whether this failure to notify us was in- 
advertent or otherwise, only the officials concerned could say. We 
did not know of it until I secured recently from Senator Beall’s office 
a copy of those hearings. 

Of late there has been increased activity in our area by the Park 
and Planning Commission and its representatives. They have been 
running surveys across our properties without asking permission. 
When approached by residents inquiring as to what they were doing, 
their replies have been anything from “running a line” to “It’s none 
of your business.” And this is not new; 20 years or so ago a neighbor, 
now deceased, challenged surveyors when his property was entered, 
on more or less the same business. Another salgtibes lost the sale of 
a lot within the last couple of months when the prospective buyer 
was told by the Park and Planning Commission’s office, “Yes, you 
can buy it if you want to, but we'll take it away from you before 
long.” Another neighbor, within the last few years, built a new 
home on a desirable lot overlooking the river. Only recently they 
were told that they face loss of the entire property. 

Gentlemen, as I said at the beginning, we of the Broad Creek Citi- 
zens Association, Inc., do not want this parkway at all. But if it 
must come, there is still undeveloped property within a few hundred 
yards of the proposed parkway which would be much more economi- 
cal; and there is also Government-owned property in the nearby area 
which might be utilized. Also, the present Fort Washington Road 
is nearby. Why should property owners who purchased riverfront 
property 30 or more years ago now be confronted with loss of that 
frontage because planners have not availed themselves of the most 
feasible and economical location ? 

In conclusion : 

1. Property values have increased greatly since this project was 
first conceived, making the costly acquisition of riverfront property 
prohibitive. 

2. Fort Washington, the southern terminus for the parkway. is 
not sufficient justification for costly acquisition of the waterfront 
purely from an esthetic viewpoint. 
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3. There is already a good road, with modification, to Fort Wash- 
ington. 

4. There is other highway work of much more pressing need and 
direct practical value to the area concerned. 

5. The Park and Planning Commission has not, in our opinion, acted 
in good faith on this project. Knowing full well that the citizens most 
directly concerned were opposed to this parkway, they proceeded to the 
final plan stage without due notice of intent to the property owners, 
who had their property trespassed upon with no consideration for 
their rights as citizens. They were also kept in confusion and 
insulted. 

We therefore ask that this parkway item be deleted from the appro- 
priation now and at any future time it may be asked for. 

Thank you. 

ADEQUACY OF PRESENT ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. How are the roads down there now ? 

Mr. Torts. The roads are good. The Indian Head Highway and 
the access roads from there over to the Riverview Road and Fort 
Washington and so on are good roads. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where would this road lead to? 

Mr. Torts. It only leads to Fort Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. You already have good roads going there? 

Mr. Torts. We already have good roads going there. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many people are represented in your organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Turrs. Our membership runs around 75 to 100. 

Mr. Kirwan. All property owners / 

Mr. Turrs. All property owners in the area concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to see you women here today. I want to 
say that I cannot understand why during the 15 years I have served 
on this committee that whenever a proposal for highway comes in 
here, or anything else, it is either for Thomas Jefferson or George 
Washington or Lou MacLew, but never for Betsy Ross, Molly 
Pitcher, Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, or Elizabeth Stanton. 

Why do you women not raise a petition to get something named 
after one of the many great women in our history? I think you 
would get good results. 

I am not kidding. 

I tell you that everything around this city and 50 miles from this 
city is about some man, just as if we did not have women in the days 
when they were here. 

That would be my advice to you, go get some women and raise 
a petition about that. 

Perhaps then you can get some of the recognition that you deserve. 
They had some great women back in those days and I say you are 
discriminated against. 

The committee will take your comments today on this project under 
consideration—and I mean under serious consideration—and we will 
give it plenty of thought. 

Does anybody else wish to say a word ? 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING B. YOCHELSON 


Mr. Yocurutson. My name is Irving B. Yochelson and I represent 
Mrs. Read. 

I do want to say this: I think that the chairman has expressed the 
views of the group admirably, but I do think, however, that it might 
be well to express that the planned appropriation which I understand 
is $2 million or thereabouts, would be grossly inadequate because I 
feel that those who are seeking to acquire this land have no real pres- 
ent-day idea of what this land is worth. I can tell you that just 1 
acre of land that is involved in this taking is the land of Mrs. Read. 
That land was improved about 2 years ago and the land and its im- 
provements represent the life savings of the Reads and possibly a 
$75,000 investment. All of the land down there is selling for very 
high prices and prices of $8,000 to $10,000 a half acre are common, be- 
cause this is an ideal location. 

It is close to the city of Washington, close to the waterfront, and 
I feel that those who seek this land should really find out what the 
prices are that are now prevalent. 

If so, this $2 million will not be a drop in the bucket and I think 
the committee would be well advised to make certain that the $2 
million is going to cover it. 

I am sure it will not and I want to reiterate the sentiment expressed 
by the chairman. We feel it is an economic mistake to go ahead with 
this project. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. You say you were not invited to testify when the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate had their 
hearings ? 

Mr. Yocuerson. That is correct. I did not know anything about 
until I got a copy of that from Senator Beall’s office. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not had the opportunity to testify? 
Mr. Turts. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. As far as either Legislative Committee of the House 
or Senate is concerned ? 

Mr. Turrs. No, sir. 

As I pointed out, despite the fact that the Park and Planning 
Commission told us they would notify us of those hearings, they 
did not do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ktrwan. We have enjoyed having you here and thank you, all 
of you. 

Mr. Turts. Thank you sir. 


> 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND 
THE JUDICIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 


JOHN J. ROONEY, New York, Chairman 


PRINCE H. PRESTON, Georgia FREDERICK R. COUDERT, Jr., New York 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, Florida FRANK T. BOW, Ohio 
DON MAGNUSON, Washington CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 


Frinay, June 20, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
SALARIES AND Expenses, GENERAL LeGau ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


MALCOLM ANDERSON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
DONALD C. BUSH, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please now come to order. 
This morning we shall commence consideration of certain supple- 
mental appropriations requests contained in House Document No. 394. 


DRIVE AGAINST ORGANIZED CRIME 


We shall first direct our attention to three items which concern the 
Department of Justice, the first of which appears at page 21 of House 
Document No. 394 and is a request for the amount of $200,000 addi- 
tional under the title “Legal Activities and General Administration, 
Salaries and Expenses, General Legal Activities.” 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 2 through 5, which 
comprise the entire justifications for this item. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Salaries and expenses, general legal activities 


Amendments to 1959 estimate, Criminal Division 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958—June 30, 1959)__________ $200, 000 
Appropriation to date (1959 pending) -------.------_-________-_. 11, 350, 000 
ODRSATIORS to. AUT BO CIGIG Y cccesnctdeeesechinn Shien ncn mnndhis hidimninis enenel 9, 145, 679 
Expenditures to April 30 (1958)_---._-_____- = .. ¢, 803, 620 
Budget estimate next. fiscal YORP— qnsiin cid ncinictecciicsnece 11, 350, 000 
Employees : 

Average number current appropriation (1958) -......_-.___-___ 1, 244 

Number involved this amendment_____-_-__-______-_--_-_.___ 16 


Actual employment April 30 (1958) 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR AMENDMENT TO 1959 ESTIMATE 


Amount requested 


This amendment reflects the need for $200,000 in addition to the $11,350,000 
estimate pending before the Congress for the fiscal year 1959. The request in- 
cludes $134,000 for personal services and $66,000 for related expenses. 
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Purpose 


This request will provide funds to organize a special group to supplement the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in order 
to implement a drive on organized crime which is rampant and with which 
local communities have been unable to cope. 


General statement 


Recent developments indicate that hoodlums have taken advantage of modern 
communication and transportation facilities to expand and coordinate their 
activities. Their so-called board of directors has recently been ironing out 
jurisdictional and operational problems. This activity must be met by a greater 
and more vigorous drive by all law-enforcement agencies. Day by day the 
public and local law-enforcement officials are looking to the Department of 
Justice to provide a plan and the leadership in a vigorous campaign against 
hoodlumism. 

Broad plans have been evolved to meet this challenge, the first of which is a 
long-range program to develop and expand all activities of the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section in the Criminal Division. Hoodlums have been able 
to survive the bursts of local law-enforcement enthusiasm and no doubt could 
survive a nationwide drive for a short period of time. The Department feels 
that a program of this type should be considered on at least a 20-year basis. 
Such a program will require capable young attorneys who have had trial and 
grand-jury experience. The staff will be expanded as experience is gained. 
These attorneys will act principally as coordinators of information from all 
investigative agencies, both Federal and State. They would constitute a mobile 
force in the field but with headquarters in Washington. These plans are not 
new in concept, but are much broader and more detailed than previously 
provided. 

Since a 20-year plan probably would not have the desired effect immediately, 
it is proposed to engraft upon the overall plan a temporary one (on a 2- or 3-year 
basis) that will strike immediately at the chief racketeers. This temporary 
plan, generally would entail special task forces consisting of experienced lawyers 
who are willing to fight against organized crime together with supporting per- 
sonnel but not as career employees, as will the personnel in the long-range plan. 
These task forces will be assigned to the major metropolitan areas; in addition, 
coordination of all available Federal forces will be necessary, in order to 
strike against a few of the top hoodlums and racketeers of this Nation. 

The present authorized permanent staff of the Organized Crime and Racket- 
eering Section is composed of 16 attorneys and 5 clerical positions. Funds re- 
quested in this amendment will provide for a special staff of 11 attorneys and 5 
clerks on an annual basis for fiscal year 1959. Sufficient balances due to under- 
staffing were available to employ personnel (9 attorneys and 5 clerks) for May 
and June (generally) of the current fiscal year. These appointments were made 
on a temporary basis until June 30, 1958, and cannot be extended unless addi- 
tional funds are provided. Total annual salaries of this group amounts to 
$108,570. 

The per capita travel of attorneys in this section for fiscal 1957 was approxi- 
mately $425. Due to this type enforcement program it is estimated the cost 
in 1959 will be at least $1,000 per attorney. It is assumed, many of the attorneys 
will remain in the field for weeks at a time thus creating heavy per diem expenses. 
This estimate provides travel funds for 11 new attorney positions at $1,000 each, 
also allowance of $575 each for 16 other attorney positions considered part of 
the permanent staff. 

Due to increased activities of this section additional funds will be needed for 
communication services. Grand-jury investigations will be held requiring many 
weeks of testimony and the resulting reporting costs after indicments are ob- 
tained: in addition, funds will be required for the printing of briefs and records. 

Office supplies are projected on the basis of $50 per employee, office equipment 
for attorneys $350, and clerical personnel $400. The remaining increases are 
of a mandatory nature. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Attorney General, what is the purpose of this 
request ? 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman, we are asking for the additional 
$200,000 in the Criminal Division budget in order to have additional 
manpower to carry out the planned fight against organized crime. 
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This plan was developing before I came to the Department of Justice 
in March of 1958, and from there on I took part in its development. 

Briefly, we had come to the conclusion that although general crime 
is increasing all over the Nation, organized crime was one of the most 
serious phases of this growth. Most of the responsibility for prosecu- 
tion is with the State and local law-enforcement agencies. However, 
we felt that because of increased communication facilities the top 
hoodlums were getting a little too difficult to handle locally and that 
we should concentrate and emphasize our work in this area more 
than we had in the past. 

In examining this we decided that a short-range drive was the type 
of effort that they could survive and had been surviving in various 
areas. They would just hibernate and wait until the drive was over 
and then come back. So we felt there should be built into the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and particularly in the Organized Crime and Racket- 
eering Section of the Criminal Division, a plan to fight the top rack- 
eteers and bring them to justice. 

After this was determined, it was felt we also needed a plan for an 
immediate effect upon the racketeers. This was the place where our 
thinking turned toward development of a special group. This is a 
temporary plan in which we are using noncareer employees for a 
period of 2 or 3 years. We have developed specific areas for each 
of the two groups. The special group, which is now under way, is 
stationed in New York and studying all the records and reports that 
we can obtain from the various investigative agencies of the Federal 
Government and the cooperating State law-enforcement agencies. 
We hope by putting all this information together we can come up 
with some new method of attacking these top hoodlums. This is 
expected to be without tangible results for a period of from 12 to 
18 months—tangible in the sense of indictments or complaints. 

In the meantime, the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
has had additional men assigned to it who are working with the United 
States attorneys and cooperating with the investigative agencies along 
present existing lines. In addition, considerably more emphasis has 
been placed on exchanging information and helping and directing the 
United States attorneys in bringing actions against top hoodlums. 

For these reasons, we need additional men in the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section, and, of course, we need the men of the 
special unit. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that this matter of fighting top 
racketeers and bringing them to justice is something newly conceived 
and newly developed? I have been under the impression that this 
was always an activity of the Department of Justice, and particularly 
of the Criminal Division, since I have been on this committee, which 
is 14 years. 

Mr. Anpverson. You are right. This is merely an increase in em- 
phasis. 

Mr. Rooney. I was given the impression when the Attorney Gen- 
eral released his organized crime statement some months ago, that 
that was just a good publicity stunt. I did not think he would want 
more money. I knew he was against crime before he issued the state- 
ment, as I think we all are. 


Mr. Anperson. That is true. 
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Mr. Roonry. This same situation existed at the time the Depart- 
ment of Justice was here previously for their regular appropriation 
for 1959 fiscal year. Is that true, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long has this matter of top hoodlums and rack- 
eteers existed? There is nothing new about this; is there? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, there is something new about the awareness of 
their being organized. 

Mr. Rooney. Since when have you had that awareness? 

Mr. Anperson. Since the Apalachin meeting. That was one thing. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that the Department of Justice 
did not know there was such a thing as organized crime before the 
Apalachin meeting ? 

Mr. Anverson. I did not say that, sir. Of course, we knew there 
was such a thing as organized crime. This was an increased aware- 
ness. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, and the publicity of the Attorney General on the 
heels of that meeting was very, very good publicity, but I thought 
that it was just good publicity, his statement that he was against or- 
ganized crime. 


REDUCTION IN CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Anvrerra. Mr. Chairman, you know for 4 years the Criminal 
Division has been cutting staff and going downhill. 

Mr. Roonry. But you transferred the civil-rights and internal- 
security functions out of it. 

Mr. Anpretra. This is a new concentrated drive. The Criminal 
Division as it was cut down did not have the men to put on this con- 
certed drive. 

Mr. Roonry. Has there been any cut in the Criminal Division 
other than the transfers to the new Civil Rights and Internal Secur- 
ity Divisions ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Anpretra. I can show you that through the years we have 
been cutting down on the Criminal Division. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean, your allocation of funds? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Has Congress cut down on the funds for the Criminal 
Division or was that the result of your allocation of the bulk funds? 

Mr. Anprerra. Mostly our allocation of money in the Department. 
With the emphasis being on the United States attorney’s office and 
delegating more work to the field, we were cutting down the activity 
in the Criminal Division: and when we pulled the civil-rights func- 
tions and the internal-security functions out of the Division there 
was a further reduction in the Criminal Division and there were less 
funds for other activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to say this would be a means of 
keeping people on the rolls even though we now have a new Assist- 
ant Attorney General and a separate division with regard to civil 
rights and a new Assistant Attorney General and a separate division 
with regard to internal security? You still want to keep the Crimi- 
nal Division at top level ? 
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Mr. Anverson. If I may answer that, I would like to say Mr. 
Andretta is not directly responsible for the request. When you ask 
what is the motive, I think probably the motive came from me and 
from Judge Walsh. We felt that this was needed, not to keep people 
on the payroll, but to fight organized crime and to put increased 
emphasis on fighting organized crime. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you been doing—when I say “you” I ad- 
dress you and all those who surround you—what have you been doing 
in regard to this organized-crime business in the last 5 years, if any- 
thin 1g? 

Mr. Anperson. The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
was organized during Mr. Olney’ s time before I came to Washington. 
Prior to that such Matters were handled in other sections in the 
Criminal Division. We have certain statutes which permitted us to 
get at organized crime—the narcotics statutes and the internal-revenue 
or income-tax-evasion statutes. 

Mr. Rooney. They have been on the statute books for some time. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; and they are very effective. We are increas- 
ing the emphasis. There has always been a fight against organized 
crime. ‘This is an increase in the emphasis on it. 

Mr. Rooney. If there has always been a fight against organized 
crime, why was not this proposition submitted during the course of 
the regular budget hearings for the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think because I was not in Washington at the 
time. My thinking on the matter partially caused the creation of the 
increased emphasis. 


Mr. Rooney. Is this increased activity expected to lead to Federal 
indictments ? 

Mr. Anpverson. Well, of course that is one of the results we hope 
to achieve. We also expect to furnish certain information to State 
officials that will aid them. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have such a system of cooperation at the 
present time and has that not been in existence for a number of years? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. This, as I say, is an increase in emphasis 
on it. 

Mr. Rooney. And does not the FBI have liaison with all those local 
law-enforcement agencies? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And has that not been in existence over the years? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; they have very good liaison with local law- 
enforcement agencies. The Narcotics Bureau also has excellent liai- 
son with local law-enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. You can see, Mr. Attorney General, that I have a 
suspicion that this is sort of a “drop the gun louie” activity and is 
not so much based on effectively securing Federal indictments. There 
is a very attractive title to this item. Would you care to develop 
that ? 

Mr. Anverson. I can assure you it is not a publicity gimmick. We 
are serious about it. But in any fight against organized. crime I think 
some publicity is needed in order to give impetus to the program. 

Mr. Rooney. It was splendid publicity. The Attorney General 
was against organized crime and he was really going to do something 
about it. I had thought everybody in the Dep: irtment of Justice since 
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the year 1 was against organized crime and that they were doing 
something about it. 
Mr. Anverson. That is right. This is an increased emphasis on it. 


USE OF NONCAREER PEOPLE PLANNED 


Mr. Roonry. These people you want to add to the payroll will not 
be career people, will they ¢ 

Mr. Anvrerson. Not as a group; no. Some of them may. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will you get these people ? 

Mr. Anverson. Most of them are former assistant United States 
attorneys. Several of the men came over from the honor program. 

Mr. Roonty. Will they be of one political persuasion and recom- 
mended by a political patronage committee ? 

Mr. Anprrson. None of them have any political sponsors; and as 
to their political affiliation; I can honestly say I do not know to what 
party they belong. 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED AND ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. You have not recruited any yet, have you? 

Mr. Anprerson. We have recruited some. 

Mr. Rooney. How many ? 

Mr. Anperson. In the special group now there are 9 attorneys and 

5 civil-service clerks. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the nine attorneys? 

Mr. Anperson. You mean financially ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; first financially. 

Mr. Anperson. When I came to the Division in March it was at its 
lowest ebb as far as personnel was concerned that it had been for 
years. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, my gosh, the Attorney General had just moved 
out the internal- security outfit, creating a hig new division with an 
additional Assistant Attorney General at its head, and we had moved 
out the civil-rights outfit and set it up as a new division with another 
additional Assistant Attorney General at its head. 

Mr. Anverson. But even so, adjusting those figures, it was still 
lower than it had ever been because the Acting Attorney General had 
not been employing any people to take care of the natural attrition 
of resignations and retirements. Also, there had not been any As- 
sistant Attorney General or First Assistant for the Division. ‘Those 
are two top positions and they had not been filled for some months. 
That left us with a credit balance and we used that and are using it 
to employ this special group. They understand our activities could 
come to a sudden end at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Anperson. If we did not get the additional funds. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean these people would have to leave the pay- 
roll because the Criminal Division has been contracted by reason of 
the new Internal Security Division and the new Civil Rights Divi- 
sion ? 

Mr. Anperson. That contraction is not the contraction I am talk- 
ing about. Over and above that there had been an attrition from 
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retirements and from resignations. I do not know the exact number. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not the nicest way of reducing personnel in 
the Government without doing harm to individuals? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, if that is the desired end. We are not adding 
personnel with the idea of keeping any empire. Employees are added 
solely for this new emphasis on the fight against organized crime. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have you had these 9 attorneys and 5 civil- 
service clerks on the payroll ? 

Mr. AnperSON. We started with one. Milton Wessel, the leader 
of this group, was hired in late March, and assigned to him shortly 
after that was one of the men from our Organized Crime and Rack- 
eteering Section. New additions have been made every 2 or 3 weeks 
since then. 

Mr. Rooney. And this has been going on how long? 

Mr. Anperson. Since late March. 

Mr. Roonry. Going on 3 months? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Roongy. What have they produced in 3 months ? 

Mr. Anperson. They have not produced anything so far as indict- 
ments or informations are concerned. They have been studying and 
examining reports in order to develop cases. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they all working here in Washington ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. They are working in New York with oc- 
casional trips back to Washington although Mr. Wessel did work in 
Washington for his first 2 months. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have in New York on the 
staff of the United States Attorney ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I think about 55 attorneys. 

Mr. Anpretra. About 100 people. 


SALARIES OF PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What grades and salaries do you proposes with re- 
gard to these requested 16 positions ? 

Mr. AnpersoN. Well, we can tell you at what salary they started. 
If that is not acceptable, we will adjust it. 

That is shown starting at the bottom of page 13 and going to page 14. 

Mr. Rooney. Do these salaries call for a $1,500 increase under the 
recent pay raise legislation ? 

Mr. Anperson. I am advised they are not included under the new 
pay raise act. 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, that would be a limitation. 

Mr. Roonry. You would have four so-called special assistants who 
would not be career people at $15,000 apiece, right ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And then two at $10,500 apiece ? 

Mr. Anverson. Two special attorneys. The title changes. 

Mr. Rooney. And one at $8,000? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Roonzy. And two at $7,500 apiece? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And one at $7,000? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, 

Mr. Rooney. And one at $6,390? 
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Mr. Anprerson. Yes. That is one that corresponds to a GS ratin 
because he is temporarily assigned from the Organized Crime an 
Racketeering Section. 

Mr. Roongy. That would be a total of 11, right? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And 2 GS-4 civil-service clerks, and 3 GS-6’s, for a 
total of 16; is that correct? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 


EXPENSES OTHER THAN FOR SALARIES 


Mr. Roonry. Where are the “Other objects” ? 

Mr. Butts. Pages 7 and 8, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you are also asking for $20,200 for travel of 
these noncareer people? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $2,000 for communication services; and $7,500 for 
printing and reproduction ; and $25,700 for other contractual services? 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of an item is that, “Other contractual 
services” ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Principally for transcripts of grand jury testimony. 

Mr. Roonny. What cases are you proposing to submit to the grand 
jury upon which you would base a request such as this? You might 
tell us that off the record if there are any. 

Mr. Anperson. Do you mean specific cases? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anpverson. Well, we have 100 or more—that is a round figure— 
of top hoodlums. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL IN CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Roonsry. How many people do you have in the Criminal Divi- 
sion at the moment? 

Mr. Anverson. We have 165; 93 attorneys and 72 others. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you have in the Criminal Division as 
of a year ago, Mr. Andretta, not counting the Civil Rights Section? 

Mr. Anpverson. If I may be of some help, I have a figure of 92 and 
80 for June 1957, and I notice when we made the transfer we took 10 
attorneys out and 8 clerks. If we subtract that, it would give us 82 
and 72. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is a year ago. 

Mr. Anperson. That is a year ago, adjusted. 

Mr. Roonry. And under the provisions of the regular bill you set up 
a new Civil Rights Division with how many employees ? 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean that came out of the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Anperson. We sent over 10 attorneys and 8 clerks. I do not 
know the authorized strength. 

Mr. Anpretra. We were authorized 59; 39 lawyers. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL ANDERSON’S BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Mr. Rooney. Before we pass to the next item, Mr. Anderson, would 
you be so kind, since this is your first appearance before the committee 
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as Assistant Attorney General, as to give a brief résumé of your back- 
ground for the record ? 

Mr. Anpverson. Yes. 

Immediately prior to my appointment as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Criminal Division, I was United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania with offices at Pittsburgh, Pa. I came to the 
United States attorney’s office in the summer of 1953 as first assistant 
to John W. McIlvaine, then the United States attorney. In 1955, 
the United States district court appointed me as United States attor- 
ney and in 1957 I received the Presidential appointment to the office. 

I am a native Pennsylvanian and grew up in Donora, Pa., a small 
community in Washington County which is one of the counties in- 
cluded in the western district of Pennsylvania. In 1937, I received 
my degree from Penn State College and in 1940 I was graduated from 
the Law School of the University of Pittsburgh. In December of 
1941 I became a pilot in the United States Air Force and was dis- 
charged in November of 1945. During the intervening years I prac- 
ticed law in Donora in a firm which had been started by my father 
and was under the title of “Anderson & Anderson.” In addition, I 
was part-time instructor of law at the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Law for 2 years and was an assistant district attorney for Wash- 


ington County for 2 years before going to the United States Attorney’s 
office. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 
Mr. Crievencer. I have no questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Attorney General and gentlemen. 


Frmay, June 20, 1958. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Unirep States ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Salaries and Expenses, 
United States Attorneys and Marshals.” This request also appears 
at page 21 of House Document No. 394, “For an additional amount, 
fiscal year 1958, for ‘Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys 
and marshals,’ not to exceed $100,000, to be derived by transfer from 
any appropriation available to the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year 1958.” 

We shall at this point in the record insert page 20 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals (supplemental 
estimate, 1958) 





Request (for 2 days from June 29 through June 30, 1958) _.______ $100, 000 
CRRA 00) TARE TO i a 16, 934, 161 
pag ee RI Se ee Pee 16, 041, 101 
CG CUCU UU MI cna as ic aiech nce vce ns 20, 430, 000 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation_____.._._.____-_-___--__ 2, 597 
INGRRDGR TVGT VOR Ci GUtN ie echtnte dem nnndscnsickhnecnigs jj omen 
Actual GHGIUGIAES BURT OG, BOGS ei ences 2, 582 


27544—58——25 
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PUBPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Because of heavy litigation costs, for the most part uncontrollable, and an 
unforeseen cost under the Retirement Act, this appropriation will run short up 
to $100,000. So far we are $62,500 in the red (through April 30) and more will 
come in after the close of the fiscal year when the courts wind up their business 
for the summer. The deficit under the Retirement Act contributions is due to 
an underestimate of the cost when originally submitted to the Budget. 

At that time, it was determined that all assistant United States attorneys 
would be subject to the 2%4-percent contribution (social security). Subse- 
quently it was found that many assistants had previous Government service and 
would be covered by the 6%4-percent Retirement Act contribution, therefore 
reflecting a deficit against the appropriation of 4%4 percent of their salary in 
each instance. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Andretta, why is this requested additional 
amount necessary ? 

Mr. Anprettra. Mr. Chairman, as you know, in this appropriation 
we invariably run short every year due to an area of expenditure 
which is completely uncontrollable as far as we are concerned having 
to do with litigative expenses. 

Recognizing that problem, you will recall that we, with the Bureau 
of the Budget, considered several ways of handling it, such as an 
open-end appropriation, or a no-year appropriation, or a reserve fund 
that we would set up to take care of these unforeseen and uncontrol- 
lable expenditures. 

This year, as usual, these expenditures have exceeded our estimate. 
We have $20,150,000 for these activities, and in setting up the allot- 
ments for this present fiscal year we divided the expenditures into 
so-called administrative expenses that are controllable—and, of 
course, the personal services allotment—and then we created a single 
allotment for litigative expenses which we maintain in Washington 
rather than making allotments to the various United States attorneys’ 
and marshals’ offices. It is in this area we are running a deficit to the 
extent now—from the latest figures we have—of $199,000, but we are 
offsetting against that a savings in personal services of $24,000 and 
a saving under administrative expenses which are controllable, of 
$35,000, so that means that there is a potential deficit of $138,000. 
And against that we will get some reimbursements of $11,000 plus, 
making the potential net deficit as of this time, according to our best 
estimate, $127,000 for the year. 

Mr. Chairman, the area of expenditure that has gone overboard 
is primarily litigation expenses, such as the cost of printing records 
and briefs. They are up 15 percent over last year. 

The compensation of commissioners appointed by the courts, for 
example, is running 17 percent ahead of last year. As you know, 
Mr. Chairman, we cannot control that. The court will appoint com- 
missioners and then we have to pay whatever the court sets in the 
way of their fees. The same with special masters. 

Then our other miscellaneous litigation costs are going up. 

Another item in here that throws us over, because money has to 
be devoted to meet this mandatory expense, is the contribution to 
the Government retirement fund. When we estimated the money we 
thought most of the assistant United States attorneys, and some of 
the people in the marshals’ offices would be subject to the Social 
Security Act rather than the Government Retirement Act. 
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Well, as it turns out, we have found many assistant United States 
attorneys, were eligible under the Government Retirement Act; 
therefore, our estimate for the Government’s contribution ran short 
some $37,500. : 

Mr. Roonry. No part of this requested appropriation to be derived 
by way of transfer is for personal services? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. $23,000 is claimed to be needed for printing and 
reproduction; is that correct? 

r. AnpreTTA. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. $39,500 for other contractual services; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And grants, subsidies, contributions, $48,700. These 
three amounts, less $11,200 under taxes and assessments, would round 
out the net sum of $100,000; correct ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us with regard to this $100,000 how 
much is controllable and how much would be in what you categorize 
as the uncontrollable area ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It is all uncontrollable. As I pointed out, we are 
running a potential deficit in the uncontrollable items of $199,000, and 
with savings from personal services and administrative expenses 
which we can control, it means in the litigative area, plus reimburse- 
ments, we are going to be $127,000 over. That is the area where, with 
representatives of the Comptroller General’s Office and also the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, we have been trying to attack this problem of 
how to handle these uncontrollable expenses and where they agree 
with us there is not much we can do to control it. 

Mr. Rooney. Hereafter, we wish that you set up in your justifica- 
tions in connection with the annual bill a breakdown by way of litiga- 
tion expense as compared to the other expenses. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, I assume this was not a deliberately brought 
about deficiency ? 

Mr. Anpretta. No, sir. This is indicated by the fact we have con- 
trolled our personal services. We have a balance in that. We have 
also controlled the administrative expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the balance in personal services? 

Mr. AnpretTa. $24,874, and $35,724 in the administrative expenses 
now. Again, I do not want to be too repetitive about it, but the liti- 
gative expense has always been troublesome, and it is the one that 
throws us over. We have to apply whatever moneys we save in other 
areas to those expenses. I wish there were some way we could handle 
the thing better. We have been kicking it around for os ears. 
Whether we ought to have a separate appropriation or not, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. CLevEeNGER. I have no questions. 
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Fripay, JUNE 20, 1958, 
BurkEAv oF Prisons 


WITNESSES 


J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 

A. A. EVANS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

R. W. MEIER, BUDGET OFFICER 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 

Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Federal prison system, and 
it also appears on page 21 of House Document No. 394. It is a request 
under “Bslaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” and it is “For an 
additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,’ 
$2,066,000.” 

It is indicated “This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed 
for the following items: (1) Reclassification of positions because of 
new standards issued by the Civil Service Commission applicable to 
correctional personnel and the transfer of positions in crafts and 
trades to the Wage Board system, $1,753,000; (2) an increase in esti- 
mated average prison population from 20,800 forecast in the 1959 
budget, to 21,300 (actual population on May 8, 1958, was 21,582), 
$139,000; and (3) replacement of inventory depleted in the current 
fiscal year as the result of absorbing the cost of the higher average 
prison population than that financed in the 1958 budget and other 
unusual costs, including the expenses of a severe winter requiring 
abnormal quantities of fuel and other supplies, $174,000.” 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 27 through 32 of 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, amendment to 1959 estimate 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959)__ $2, 066, 000 


Aepannrestion senwested to Catena. cesses ewcisnnsiltcnindssianinninieinn $33, 000, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation.____._--__-_______---_-_ 4, 201 
eae Dererved Gaim Gutmmnue ie nc ec ncinbincdaw tiene 
Actual employment, April 30, 1958_..._......-----_--__---.-.. 4, 222 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Since submitting the original estimates for fiscal year 1959, it is evident that 
the amount requested will not be sufficient for the operation of the Federal 
prison system. This is the result of unusual circumstances not controllable by 
administrative action, an unanticipated increase in workload and consumption 
of supplies. This urgent need for additional funds is summarized as follows: 


Fig I I ic sacs deaseeipansares telnet pipet inamacites aioe $1, 753, 000 
For reclassification of positions in fiscal year 1959 in com- 
pliance with the Classification Act of 1949. 
2. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners.__.......__........_. 139, 000 
For increase of 500 in average daily population estimated for 
fiscal year 1959. Estimate revised from 20,800 to 21,300 at 76 
cents per capita. 
ae mene "On, WANING 6 ee en tr oe Oe 174, 000 
For replacement of supplies used to support the higher popu- 
lation and also that required as a result of the severe winter. 
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1. Personal services, $1,753,000 


Funds requested in this estimate are required as the result of a study of the 
salary structure of the Federal Prison Service. As a consequence of the study 
a revision of civil service classification standards applicable to correctional 
personnel has been issued under publication date of December 1957 and the 
positions involving craft and trade type assignments have been transferred to 
the wage board system. The new standards have resulted in three major 
changes in the classification of correctional positions : 

First: A total of 699 jobs involving supervision and control of prisoners in 
craft and trade-type assignments (such as carpenter, plumber, electrician, farm 
foreman, food service supervisor, powerplant engineer, ete.) are transferred 
to the wage board pay and classification system. 

Second: Jobs in correctional institutions which have somewhat similar or 
related counterparts in other Federal agencies (such as storekeeping, clerical, 
administrative, ete.) will be allocated under subject matter classification stand- 
ards published for governmentwide use with additional grade recognition for 
employees having responsibilities for security, guidance, and training of inmates. 

Third: New classification standards applicable to positions found only in 
penal and correctional work (such as warden, associate warden, correctional 
supervisor, correctional officer, etc.) have been issued. 

Specifically, the result of this study will necessitate additional funds as 
follows: 

(1) Consistent with the provisions of section 202 (7) of the Classi- 
cation Act of 1949, a total of 699 positions involving supervision 
of prisoners in trade and craft assignments are being converted to 
wage beara Hey CONGUE ooo seca o er ie el ee eee $496, 995 

(2) The revised classification standards provide for the recog- 
nition of the penological responsibilities of security, guidance, and 
training in positions at penal and correctional institutions. The 319 


changes in the following groups of positions involve_._.._.....______ 190, 760 
Number 
TRO Gr OD i ainnccenctsicchibck ote eats wesc eee 23 
From GS-10 to GBB Dias eesti isccsitciie elu c eaen 7 
From GS-10 te G6rdds ci ccsssiat Linigiotnaiauwlictadiaid 16 
From @@-2 tc GB-12.......nuiwtdsticlinaretuliiod sizes 1 
From GB-O7te G6-1l sss ilintccneudasesletl fee Ss SB 45 
Brom GS-@ te GibelOicw sss cc beside gail 5 
OEE Ga ee Ob Gi isicere ecient eee 6 
Cee: OP Gi cicssninoremicentesccckachtadedtieshthantgeeaaee ie 1 
wean GES 06 GO ae ee Di Be 3 
Wieei Get Ge a ee ee 69 
roi’ GS-T to GS i ee ee 10 
From GS-G' tO Gr-Si a a 9 
Proti'GS-s 00 G4 ae a ee ee. 70 
¢ Pitin GS-S'O Ce- 7. ss es eee 36 
From GS-6 te Ge-@. ve ae at 4 
Brom Ga-« 00 GaGa ee ee ee 13 
Preait GS-S te Gite et 1 
TN iis a tia chica nscalap eda te asians See 319 


(3) The Civil Service Commission classification standards GS—007 
have been revised to recognize the increased difficulty and responsi- 
bility of these positions and to more properly aline them gradewise 
with other similar positions subject to the Classification Act. The 


reclassification of this group of 2,750 positions will require________~- 820, 355 
Wardéus (13) oieiuct. ee ae ee eae... $12, 820 
Number 
eres GB14' te Ger ee oats 5 
WORE nL Cr Cen hn Sarasa repeteeringetig een enatacs 6 
Cen Gee OS Ge et eee tam one ees 1 
RY Ce CO Ce cane ecclteeen erice cn ne 5 
Associate wardens, correctional supervisors and of- 
TE ETI oiecrqcscitcindeeenegetc an ode atone $807, 535 
Number 
PROM (hier 00 Gi Oo ce ieeecntienaeeneensinbavesien 6 


From GS-12 to GS-14 











Number 

SN Ea UD CM i a cetera ee et leedee 15 
ts be ER RE PA 10 
gk SS SE i 4 
ee a ES eI ES a 1 
er en) OO Cenk 5 
Se Ger ee ee ee 1 
nn 0 SR eo 11 
oe ee 45 
ee ree Oe ee eS 105 
Ure Oh Ga ee 5 
Cy ON NS a a ee 90 
Se I NN nn ce ce nos cenit emcee 1,179 
ey ainsi ec iirc ech cw rsiniatinte oroeced ead 1, 254 

ek ae a Se Oe ee ee ee ee 2, 733 


(4) Coincident with the salary and classification study, the classifi- 
cation, and parole departments were reorganized and the training 
program was strengthened. The reclassification of the 80 positions 


set out below will necessitate additional funds in the amount of___-_~- $24, 890 
Number 
Se Te BO est csp nivstins gassing Rippddsiwielepeeeiale 12 
SS RN Ce ts cheehsteeaabiasgea eh calves ces beatin 7 
DIP I CEL... cai iceaechscaenstianitiptanstinttableaprsndpaacidbania 19 
I I ON sete ebdealeiaeeberiaaneraciarenmslian 8 
I cian aeinele ne 3 
Sree WP ert a sieals eabeiestioapiaicnn iniaeanen 26 
IN ITE ROTI ne ena 5 
I es aioe alent endian becahoden Malscapiiie ailaniccs = aaieaneae an 80 
(5) A total of 390 positions will remain in the same grade or wage 
category. 
(6) The increases in regular salaries and wages for permanent posi- 
tions will result in the following related increases in personnel costs__ 220,000 
Night differential, holiday, overtime pay, etc_.._..-_-- $115, 000 
Retirement fund and life-insurance contributions_____ 105, 000 


The total additional amount required for purposes outlined above is_ 1, 753, 000 
2. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners, $139,000 


It is evident that the forecast of an average prison population of 20,800 for 
fiscal year 1959 was much too low and it is now estimated that it will average 
at least 21,300 in fiscal year 1959. The population on May 29, 1958, was 21,632 
an increase of 1,188 over the total a year ago. During the last 5 months com- 
mitments have exceeded those of the same period a year ago. Longer manda- 
tory terms without eligibility for parole are involved in the narcotic sentences 
thus increasing the average population. Increased commitments for auto theft 
and immigration violations will also raise the average population in 1959. The 
difference between the original estimate of 20,800, made in May 1957, and 21,300 
is 500 and this number, at the rate of 76 cents per man per day, will require an 
additional $139,000. 


8. Replacement of inventories, $174,000 


The unusually severe winter weather resulted in a very high consumption of 
fuel and other supplies throughout the Federal Prison System. The prisoner 
population is expected to average at least 20,900 in fiscal year 1958 and the in- 
crease over that originally estimated has been absorbed but at the expense of 
depleted inventories. The severe winter resulted in substantial reductions of 
safe inventory levels of critical supplies such as coal and fuel oil. Many of 
the institutions have less than a 30-day supply on hand whereas a 90-day reserve 
is considered the minimum safe level for penal institution operations. Many 
other supply items were exhausted and much important routine and preventa- 
tive maintenance work was deferred because the available funds had to be 
used for fuel and other must items. This amount is urgently needed to restore 
depleted inventories to safe operating levels. 

Compliance with United States Code, title 5, section 1102 (a) necessitates re- 
classification actions. The application of the revised classification standards 
and guides for allocating jobs requires the following reassignments of positions: 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, do you wish to address yourself generally 
to the question at this point? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clevenger, and gentlemen, I have 
a general statement with regard to this matter which I will be happy 
to file with the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT FOR House SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS RE AMENDMENT TO 
1959 EsTIMATES, SALARIES, AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are appearing before you 
today to request a substantial addition to our operating appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959 made necessary by circumstances beyond our control. The total of 
$2,066,000 is made up of three items: 


Te ae UE PRUNES 000 SOTTO oii toc aed nt mosaic aioe eaeciani $1, 753, 000 
2. For an increase in the estimated average population___.-_________ 139, 000 
3. For replacement of supplies used to support the present higher 

population and those used to carry us through a severe winter__ 174, 000 


Reclassification of positions 


With regard to the first and largest item, it is the result of a revision in 
civil-service standards for positions in Federal penal and correctional work. 
These new standards have been carefully applied to all of the field jobs in our 
agency by our personnel people, and compliance with United States Code, title 
5, section 1102 (a) requires reclassification action for a majority of the em- 
ployees. Our formal justification sets forth the major changes and the groups 
and grades involved. 

I would like to take this opportunity to give you some background information 
in support of our request for the reclassification money. In enacting the Classi- 
fication Act of 19 (5 U. S. C. sec. 1071 et seq.), Congress has required by 
statute equitable grade relationships among positions in the Federal service. 
The Civil Service Commission conducted surveys and studies of prison positions 
during 1957 and approved a revision of the classification standards which were 
issued under the publication date of December 1957. 

This revision in standards has become necessary in recognition of the sub- 
stantial change in correctional work. Some positions in Federal prisons are 
classified in the same grade today that they held 20 and more years ago. Over 
that period the population has increased sixfold at some institutions. The 
difficulty and complexity of the inmate problems in correctional work today are 
many times more demanding. The requirement for professional skill in the 
handling and treatment of prisoner problems has been introduced into this field 
of work, and the whole area of executive management has changed with respect 
to the responsibilities of positions involving administration of an institution 
conducting adult and juvenile educational systems for inmates, vocational train- 
ing, a modern hospital facility which has been accredited by the Joint Commission 
of Accreditation of Hospitals, construction and maintenance programs, prison- 
industries units engaged in manufacturing and production of commodities meet- 
ing Federal specifications. A coordinated farm activity comprising dairy, beef, 
swine, poultry, vegetable enterprises; a professional staff of social workers; a 
culinary organization planning a balanced ration meeting dietic standards: a 
mechanical complement which operates sewage, water, fire protection, power- 
plant, electrical distribution; roads and shops systems, and many other com- 
plexities are also involved in a prison community. 

In many assignments throughout the Federal prison system, recognition in 
grade allocation of positions has lagged far behind other occupations in the 
Federal service, even in other branches of law enforcement. The grade of the 
correctional officer, who is the frontline employee in direct person-to-person 
contacts with inmates is the same as it was a generation ago when we employed 
guards merely to watch and regiment the prisoners. We, therefore, equipped 
them with clubs to maintain discipline. Today the correctional officers guide 
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and counsel inmates, act as foremen-supervisors, instruct prisoners in work 
and conduct habits, carry out plans professionally developed for correctional 
treatment and for modification of attitudes, and discuss with inmates problems 
of individual institutional adjustment on which the inmate needs help or in- 
struction. 

High standards of performance are required of prison personnel in balancing 
and coordinating their conflicting responsibilities of rehabilitation and cus- 
todial restraint. Character attributes, leadership qualities, courage, sound 
backgrounds of training and experience are essential for successful careers in 
this work. The personal qualities plus the complexity of duties and the variety 
and responsibility of assignments and contracts are recognized in the reclassi- 
fication increases required by the classification standards established. 


Funds for increased population 


There isn’t much that I can add with regard to the second item in our requests 
which is for $139,000 to care for an increase in the estimated average prison 
population. Our system is seriously overcrowded with the population at an all 
time high of 21,736 on June 12, 1958, almost 1,200 over what it was a year ago. 
The committment rate is higher this year and the time served is longer. Our 
appropriation estimate for 1959 was based on an average of 20,800 prisoners 
but we are now almost certain that it will average at least 21,300. In fact, 
the most recent estimate for next fiscal year sets the average at 21,500. 


Replenishment of inventories 


The last item in our request is for $174,000 needed to replenish institution 
supplies. The high prisoner population, the increase in prices, and the severe 
winter, all of which we cared for in the current year without additional funds, 
have resulted, however, in substantial reductions of safe inventory levels of 
critical supplies. Several of our larger institutions (Chillicothe, Lewisburg, 
Petersburg) have now completely exhausted their reserve coal supplies and 
are operating on week-to-week deliveries. At Atlanta the fuel-oil tanks were 
emptied during the prolonged cold spell and they have been unable to bring the 
reserve supply back to normal. So it is at most of the other institutions. The 
emergency repair supplies for the lighting, heating, power distribution, water- 
lines, communication systems, etec., together with cleaning supplies, building 
repairs, motor-vehicle parts, and the thousands of other miscellaneous items 
required to maintain our institutions at 33 different locations in the United 
States and Alaska have been depleted. In the operation of penal institutions 
we cannot take a chance on the discontinuance of any services, we must be sure 
that meals are served on schedule, that there is adequate heat, light, and power 
at all times and that all security facilities are operable. It is most important 
that we have the supplies, materials, and repair items on hand so that there 
are no interruptions in the normal operating routines. 

There follows a comparison of our consolidated inventory accounts as of the 
end of the third quarter of 1958 and it will be noted that there is a considerable 
reduction in balances over those of a year ago with the total difference set at 
$257,421. 

Consolidated institution inventories 
































Stores account March 31, March 31, Difference 
1957 1958 
ee ee | 
11 Subsistence..........-. nineteen gta ton = drut ak niki egies $539, 218 $481, 506 1 $57, 712 
ee a ena aa ety woe ae on ara a ag eee | 181, 330 183, 755 2, 425 
13 Clothing-- Scat dt LS do ctpek da heb ub bieeecee | 721, 776 | 655, 019 1 66, 757 
DE I Se Win sonic c cc csccndsseaencesladoneads 43, 019 | 40, 472 1 2,547 
Be Se ida» action and ceeeaceeaeonbonneaene 77, 699 | 74, 605 13,094 
Ee. SS ididecndasbvwetduddnchaneeciaooieelsceaealee | 224, 007 | 200, 055 | 1 23, 952 
BP RN ag kedtnicti vanss dnccianekdbawbanmihdedeate aaa 100, 465 92, 505 17, 960 
i Spe " . a 7 a 
Total, custody, care, and treatment--._-........-..------- ,514| =, 727, 917 | 1 159, 597 
SE LUNG Css a vod cp ce cckceene casi cacescerss rs 32, 126 85, 813 | ps ea 
22 Utilities. _-_-_- bikes i ‘ 177, 099 163, 386 113,713 
a ey WON a's ct 55d pau eekabckinnheda baacameieeel | 35, 091 36, 192 | 1,101 
24 Buildings, grounds, etc---- a 516, 391 | 427, 492 1 88, 899 
! - - -| _ eee - 
Total, maintenance and operation. -...............---.--- 760, 707 662, 883 197, 824 
CRITI icici ileal ae ele ee nai niscaleuahalccupeeccanat a 


1 Reductlon, 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, all three of these items were unan- 
ticipated at the time we came before this committee with our regular 
appropriation request. At that time the reclassification and the sur- 
vey of our personnel by the Civil Service Commission were not com- 
pleted. It has now, however, been completed, and new standards 
Saeenereenne were issued under the publication date of December 
195 

Mr. Roonry. When were they issued? You say it was as of a date 
in December. When were these new standards issued ? 

Mr. Bennett. They were received April 1, 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. Just past? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

These new standards provide, among other things, that the mechan- 
ical service people in the Bureau of Prisons institutions be taken from 
the classified service and put into the so-called blue-collar service 
where their salaries and wages are fixed by local wage boards, similar 
to what is done in the majority of Government agencies, particularly 
in the Army and Navy. 

Of the total amount of $1,753,000 requested, $496,995 will be neces- 
sary to bring our craftsmen into line with present wage board rates 
throughout the country. 

The remainder of the request for appropriations is broken down 
into 3 groups: Some $24,890 for the parole and training groups, and 
a total of $190,760 for reclassifying, in accordance with the new 
standards, certain of our culinary, farm, educational, and administra- 
tive personnel. The remainder of the request: for personal services, 
being a total of $820,355, goes for putting into effect the new stand- 
ards on all custodial positions. 

The largest single change, Mr. Chairman, is in our so-called guard 
force and our custodial force, where the grades, generally speaking, 
have ee raised; for example, from grade 5 in the beginning grade 
to grade 6 

Mr. Rooney. May I interrupt to inquire whether or not all these 
reclassifications have been recommended and approved by the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Roonry. Are any ‘of the positions proposed to be increased 
here to be increased by more than one grade? 

Mr. Benner. No, sir, no individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the guard force and people at the 
West Street detention prison in New York, concerning whom I pms 
to you a number of times, are they included in this reclassification ! 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, they are. 
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Mr. Rooney. And they would get advances of how many grades? 

Mr. Bennett. One grade, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would that bring them any nearer to the amount paid 
for similar duties by city and State authorities? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. But our officers would still 
be below the salaries paid by the State of New York and by California 
and several other States, but they will be within striking distance, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Rooney. When one considers the 10 percent pay raise legis- 
lation, would that make any difference in bringing them nearer? 

Mr. Bennett. I have taken that into account. That would brin 
them nearer, but they would still, despite the 10 percent increase, an 
despite the increase in grade, be below the grade of similar positions in 
the correctional system of New York. 

Mr. Rooney. These reclassifications that affect those people of whom 
we spoke would go into effect as of what date ? 

Mr. Bennett. As of the date of the availability of this appropria- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are those figures computed on a full-year basis? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes; they are computed on a full-year basis. 

Mr. Rooney. In the event the proposed supplemental appropriation 
bill, of which an item such as this would be a part, would not be 
enacted into law until perhaps the middle of July or the 1st of 
August, is there any way by which these long over-due reclassifications 
might be taken care of so that these people would not lose that money ? 

Mr. Bennett. Only, Mr. Chairman, with your permission we could 
anticipate that this fund would be made available, and if the House 
should pass it prior to July 1 we could go ahead and make them 
effective as of that date. 


INCREASE IN PRISON POPULATION 


Mr. Rooney. I regret that that will not be possible due to no fault 
of this subcommittee. What is the total prison population as of the 
latest available date? You referred to a date last month, May 8. 

Mr. Bennet. The population on June 12, Mr. Chairman, was 21,736, 
which is 1,165 above the same date last year. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we insert in the record at this point 
this chart showing the Federal population as of June 12, and the com- 
parison to the previous week in the previous year. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Federal prisoners 


Population | Increase or decrease 


| 
| i 
|- neem 
| Present Previous | Peavious | Previous | Previous 
























































week | year | week | year 
ce ary —_ —|-—— — | ——___—__—. a 
Grand total________- 5. | 25,547 25, 574 24, 457 —27 | 1,090 
| —- i— } —— j _——_— | — 
Bureau of Prisons Institutions, total 21, 736 | 21, 672 p 20, 571 | 64 1, 165 
Penitentiaries: | 
Aleatraz 263 | 263 | 270 |... _7 
Atlanta___- --| 2,671] 2,660| 2,746) 21 | —75 
Leavenworth... : | 2567! 2559 2) 454 | 8 113 
Lewisburg _-- 1, 387 1, 385 1, 268 | 2 | 119 
MeNeil Island 1,075 | 1,079} 1,012} —4 | 63 
Terre Haute ‘ 1, 326 | 1, 364 1, 304 —38 | 22 
Reformatories: 
Alderson _- --.-- . 542 | 543 499 | —1 | 43 
Chillicothe ng | 1,280} 1,291] 1,161 | —11 | 119 
El Reno... Rahs, hate bans thy 1, 069 | 1, 056 | 944 | 13 | 125 
Petersburg____- : 618 | 594 | 597 | 24 | 21 
Institutions for juvenile and youth offenders: 
ee, 355.4. Fdibcttasn lst lasniiee 523 | 520 | 530 | 3 | -7 
Englewood ___- 447 | 433 410 | 14 | 37 
National Training School, Federal. | 389 385 | 337 4 52 
National Training School, District of Co- | | 
ee ee date | 131 | 131 Misr eae | —10 
Natural Bridge camp-. -----] 68 | 65 81 | 3 | —13 
Correctional institutions: | | | | 
DIN sch Leet tt et 633 | 600 504 | 33 | 129 
eer ea ] 569 614 540 | —45 29 
NN ES eae 647 653 668 | —6 | —21 
I take LES to a { 559 | 549 472 | 10 87 
I | 704 | 706 669 | a 35 
Terminal Island (male) -.... arttighlscty cucetaten 666 | 662 | 610 4 | 56 
Terminal Island (female)...................- | 148 | 146 145 2 | 3 
oS i LES 498 | 495 | 474 | 3 | 24 
Prison camps: | 
IE cic ahcsdeend news ‘napblacasachabiedin ebaedbeis | 140 | 139 | 144 | 1} —4 
NN Ahan tL ativan ciduatdin sain cede kaeeaie 237 193 200 44 | 37 
NO ee 247 | 248 | 230 | -1 17 
A lt tha etinetacnuae } 304 | 302 262 2 42 
NN 9S cel at od Re BE oe | 351 | 346 279 | 5 72 
ai os an inact nRitans ben iaioeien 154 | 147 | 169 | 7 | —15 
Detention headquarte rs, “New York____.-------- 250 | 284 214 —34 36 
Medical center: | | 
Cs OE hea Dai wale 795 798 804 —3 | -9 
RE EE EERE SE | 259 | 261 | 245 —2 | 14 
NE ES Te | 219 | 211 | 188 | 8 31 
Ei NED Aig cathe ki dnccd anh edvcebnecdeduahocbabeenos a peieaswoe nodes omits Fake ins weenie Jonon--<--= 
ney NUNES, COREE oc co wabccomnae sen 792 | 785 | 848 7 —56 
ae 270 | 264 | 253 6 17 
MIELE, 65. ctw badcncacoschbbbduailnadcadte 491 | 490 | 574 1 —83 
Ronde ie kei oeunenodunmee 31 | 31 | OP tis ins 10 
VPederal institutions, total. ......................... 3, 019 | 3, 117 __ 317 | 3, 038 —98 —19 
State, county, and city (estimate)_._............ 2, 360 | 2, pod 9. 467 | 2, 306 —98 63 
Territorial jails (estimate). ...................... 650 | * | Se —82 





Mr. Roonry. Do you have some information as to the types of 
prisoners which make up this increase? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. On some sort of comparative basis? 

Mr. Bennert. I have some information as to the change in our 
population for various offenses—auto theft, moonshining, and so on. 
Unfortunately, I do not have that with me broken down in detail, but 
I will be happy to submit it for the record. 

(The information follows :) 
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Court commitments to Bureau of Prisons institutions for the first 11 months, fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 




















July-May 
Offense Commitments | Increase or decrease (—) 
i | 
| 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Number + Percent 

1957 
Greta Weta). 22201505, oe, PU | 12, 329 12,367 | 38 0.3 
Total, exclusive of military...-...........--.--- 12, 126 12, 273 147 1.2 
Total, exclusive of immigration - ba -| 11, 165 11, 132 | —33 | —0.3 
Total, exclusive of military and immigration -- 10, 962 11, 038 | 76 | 0.7 
Embezzlement and fraud--_-_.-.---.---.-.-------- | 506 | 525 19 3.8 
Wie 0058 8 GPT a ce get ee 1, 233 | 1, 133 | —100 | —8.1 
I ics 0sns sac peeatnieniinioies aptcediienn semana 1, 164 1, 235 71 6.1 

Juvenile delinquency (except District of Co- | 
lumbia) a 795 783 | —12 —-L5 

Larceny—theft: a | 

re oN ee ee a ee 2, 58D | 2, 850 | 261 10.1 
Other larceny - ma sitet 992 | 928 | —64 —6.5 
Liquor laws._--- Sebo ce neead 1, 988 | 1, 942 | —46 | —2.3 
Narcotics and marihuana. ag hn 986 | 1,011 | 25 2.5 
White slave traffic_ | 175 97 —78 —44.6 
Juvenile delinque ney (District of f Columbia) -- | 119 90 —29 —24.4 
Military court-martial__...................----| 203 94 —109 —53.7 
Selective Service Act....................------ 106 | 160 | 54 | 50.9 
All other Sci in atecie cede eile te 1, 473 1, 519 | 46 | 3.1 





Mr. Bennett. I also have a chart here, Mr. Chairman, showing the 
increase in our prison population according to the length of sentence. 
The number of men coming into our institutions on longer sentences 
have increased 41 percent since 1952; that is to say, persons with sen- 
tences of 5 years or more. That is accounted for by the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Federal Government has taken over certain. very 
Serious types of offenses like bank robbery. Also, under the F ederal 
Narcotics Act the requirement is that even first offenders must receive 
a sentence of at least 5 years. 

There is one other thing: the discharge rate has been lower due to 
reduced parole rates, all ‘of which accounts for this increase in our 
population. It is very severe, very serious, and we are having great 
difficulties now in finding places for these people. 

Incidentally, may I say by way of bringing to your attention an- 
other problem with which I know you are very sympathetic—in this 
appropriation amendment there is no money for additional personal 
services, all of which accounts for the fact that our prisoner popula- 
tion has been increasing out of proportion to the personnel available 
to handle them. We are at the lowest ebb we have been for quite a 
long time in the ratio of personnel to prisoners, notwithstanding the 
fact that the prisoners being received are a more difficult type. They 
are the most aggressive group on the whole that we have had in the 
22 years that I have been Director of the Bureau and in the almost 
thirty-odd years that I have been connected with the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you discussed this problem with the Attorney 
General and the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What did they decide? 

Mr. Bennetr. They decided at this stage there could be nothing 


that could come before this committee but mandatory items, so to 
speak. 
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Mr. Roonny. In other words, you are permitted to request of this 
committee nothing but the amounts indicated at page 21 of the House 
document to which I referred, to wit, $2,066,000; is that right? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the part of this item entitled “Replace- 
ment of inventories,” the request in the amount of $174,000, you point 
out this is the result of a hard winter and you therefore want this 
additional money. As far as I can remember when we have had easy 
winters we never had anybody offer to return any money to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Mr. Chairman, that goes to illustrate how 
careful this committee is in looking over our estimates because we have 
had just enough funds to maintain our inventories at their normal 
levels. This replacement of inventories at a cost of $174,000 represents 
perhaps 5 percent of our total expenditures for these items of food, 
clothing, fuel, utilities, and all of the other supply items. It has to 
be related to our total requirement for supplies, which is $6,965,000. 
We spend about $7 million a year for items of this kind, and we esti- 
mate very carefully and closely. In order that we can do the planning 
properly, and in order that the apportionment system under which we 
operate can be carried out effectively, we are submitting this for your 
consideration. It is something that we cannot avoid. 

Incidentally, also, it would help in a very small way to make pur- 
chases at this time in order to stimulate the market. We are trying 
to do that as best we can. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think this $174,000 might have some effect 
upon the recession ? 

Mr. Bennett. Infinitesimally, but it is all in accordance with the 
policy to accelerate and anticipate purchases. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, before I leave, I wonder if it would 
be appropriate for me to say that I have been appearing before this 
committee for a good many years—upward of 25—and I should like 
to record my regret that your distinguished ranking member, the 
Honorable Cliff Clevenger, of Ohio, is going to retire. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation for his very kind attention to all our prob- 
Jems while he has been on this committee and for the understanding, 
careful, and intelligent way in which he has looked into our esti- 
mates. We shall sadly miss him here, but I understanding he is going 
to be a neighbor of ours out in Ohio. We wish him well and hope he 
will come to see us frequently. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you for those kind words. 

Mr. Rooney. It is nice of you to say that, Mr. Bennett. 

You have expressed the thoughts, I am sure, of everybody on both 
sides of the table who are presently in the room, as well as many, 
many other people. 
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Fripay, June 20, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SALARIES AND Expenses, ADMINISTRATION OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 

. AND FINANCE 

DR. WALLACE R. BRODE, SCIENCE ADVISER 

PHILIP J. FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 

FREDERICK T. MERRILL, DIRECTOR OF EAST-WEST CONTACTS 
STAFF 


FREDERICK W. JANDREY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The first item for the consideration of the committee 
this afternoon is a request contained at page 24 of House Document 
No. 394 for the Department of State for administration of foreign 
affairs, salaries and expenses, for an additional amount for salaries 
and expenses, $854,000. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 1, 10, and 11 of the 
justifications. 

(The material follows:) 


(H. Doc. 394) 
Salaries and expenses, State - 

Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958)---.---_--____-____--__- $854, 000 
TE © EI i sick shitcnal ven es hsesceirermst le aaadinsilcelepashlesiibinristaesls hahaa $105, 000, 000 
Employment: 

Average number current appropriation____.._________________ 13, 250 

Number involved this estimate_.__._.______ sighs casa taal 5 

Actual employment, April 30, 1968_..................-..-_.- 12, 795 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Of this proposed supplemental appropriation, $631,000 is to expand the science 
program of the Department of State. The majority of the funds would be used 
to place science attachés at major posts overseas. The remaining funds would 
provide additional supporting staff in Washington who will also advise on inter- 
national scientific developments as they affect our foreign relations. 

Also included are funds for disarmament activities, which have recently been 
transferred to the Department of State, and for tour guides and interpreters for 
Soviet-bloc groups touring the United States under the increased East-West ex- 
change program. 
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Summary of proposed supplemental 









































' 


| Science program Disarmament Total 
program 
mee | East-West 
| | exchange 
Posi-| Annual | Posi-} Annual program | Posi-| Annual 
tions rate or tions | Tate or tions ratefor 
amount |} amount amount 

Domestic: | 

Permanent positions and an- | | 
aS 9 | $72, 745 8 SRR GE fe ncsccicccss ry 32 $126, 195 
a Bi | 10,369 |...... ote tcaiaiend nace ee —12, 170 

Regular pay above 52-week | | 
ee et ee san ceninaontousees | i as 201 nancttéhtivalenuns 481 
Permanent salary cost----- 9 62,656 | 8 | 160 kk... |} 17 114, 506 

Miscellaneous salary and non- | 
salary obligations. -~.......-|- sie 16, 633 |...... | 107, 150 | $64, 000 leoedas 187, 783 
Tetel domestic.............s.- 9 79, 289 | 8 | 159, 000 | 64,000 | 17 302, 289 
Foreign Service: ' eee aa ee , — 7 . 
Personal services............... 39 BI PU Miknccienin a Rcinthcttg acitaddliseacsall teint detainee 39 290, 766 
Operating expenses.............|.....-| DUE dere ere ks dgnenap arin ac accchien on I nceaued 260, 945 
Total Foreign Service-...-.--- 39 551,711 |...-.. linc sen sasaheeheibe tins dasiedacws tei | 39 551, 711 
Total supplemental require- ; Lis | 3 cs 
diss caches cciaeen ink | 48} 631,000; 8] 159,000 64, 000 56 854, 000 
| 











Summary, science program 



































Original pro- Present pro- Total 1959 re- | Supplemental 
} gram, 1959 gram, in 1959 quirement requirement 
| budget ! | budget ? 
' -— > — ~~ = — 
| Posi-| Annual Posi-| Annual | Posi-| Annual | Posi-| Annual 
| tions| rateor | tions; rateor |tions| rateor | tions| rate or 
| | amount | | amount amount amount 
Co es Yes Pin 3 | a) i 
Domestic: | 
Permanent positions and annual | | 
a ee Se ; 4 | $34,160 7 $63, 025 16 | $135,770 | 9 $72, 745 
Deduct lapse --- ; —2, 215 |......| 1,576 |...... } 11,944 |......| —10,369 
Regular pay above 52-week base- _ {ay Oe hic §26 }...... 280 
Permanent salary cost -- - - i 32, 076 |-...- | 61,605 j...-.- | 124,351 |... 62, 656 
Miscellaneous salary and non- | | | | 
salary obligations --- ; | 20,906 j...2.] | SOG b..2 51, 520 |....--] 16, 633 
Total domestic costs. _- 60,660 |......| 96,582 |......| 175, 871 |... 79, 289 
Foreign Service: | | | ae ay 
Personal services_...........--- 8 | 76,236 | 7| 61,552 | 46) 352,318 39 290, 766 
Operating expenses. -----._-- é | 43, 864 |_- | 22,626 |- 283, 571 |_- | 260, 945 
Total Foreign Service._......--} 8 | 120,100 | 7| 84,178| 46) 635,889 i; 39 551, 711 
= — ——— an | — —= | — — a —| = 
Grand total science program 12 | 180,760 | 14| 180,760] 62] 811,760] 48] 631,000 





1 Throughout this supplemental the “‘ Original program, 1959 budget’’ column refiects the distribution of 
the funds available for the science program in the original 1959 budget at the time of its preparation, which 
was prior to the completion of a departmental study of present science-program needs. 

? The“ Present program, in 1959 budget’’ column represents that portion of the proposed science program 
that can be financed with the funds available in the original 1959 budget. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement with regard to this, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Haww. I might say there are 3 items: first for the science pro- 
gram, 48 positions, $631,000; second is for disarmament, 8 positions, 
$159,000; the third is for East-West contacts, $64,000. Dr. Brode is 
here and will speak to the first item, the science program. 
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Mr. Rooney. The amount is what ? 
Mr. Hay. $631,000. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well; you may proceed. 


Science Program 


Dr. Bropr. I have a statement, if I may read it. 

The Department of State has proposed a science program which 
has been approved by the science adviser to the President and which 
has been coordinated with the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee and the National Science Foundation so that it is an integral 
part of a realistic American science program. This proposed State 
eee science program is now before this committee for ap- 
proval. 

Science is becoming recognized as an integral part of the conduct 
of our national and international affairs and as such assumes stature 
with the economic, political, and social aspects. 

Mr. Rooney. Have we not had a science program in the Department 
of State and scientific attachés in the past? 

Dr. Bropg. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is being expended during the current fiscal 
year for a science program in the Department of State? 

Mr. Haut. $180,760. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was previously requested for fiscal year 
1959 in connection with the regular bill which is now about to go to 
conference ? 

Mr. Hauu. This is the amount carried in the 1959 bill. You will 
recall, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Henderson indicated, when we appeared, 
there was pending a supplemental estimate as part of the President’s 
general science program and that the Department would be before the 
committee later on a supplemental basis on this item. 

Dr. Brovr. To keep the Secretary of State and his Department 
fully informed of the implications of science on our international 
policies, I have been appointed as science adviser to the Secretary. In 
order to carry out the functions of this office, it is necessary to have 
a technical staff here and abroad to evaluate and assess current trends 
and developments in science, to increase the flow of scientific informa- 
tion on an international basis, to enhance international cooperation 
and communication, to assist and advise on problems which require 
scientific appraisal, and to support scientifically the science com- 
mittees of the various international organizations such as UNESCO, 
NATO, and OEEC. 

This basic concept of a science adviser and a science attaché pro- 
gram is not a new one. In 1951, the State Department experimented 
on a minor scale with scientific representation in a limited number of 
countries. However, the program was curtailed in 1953 because of 
financial limitations. During and since this period, some 22 countries 
have assigned science representatives to their embassies in Washing- 
ton. The usefulness of these attachés to their countries and their 
reception by scientists of this country, coupled with the increasing 
demands from our scientists, scientific societies, industry, and Gov- 
ernment for similar representation have served to point up the need 
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for the expanded Department of State science attaché program pro- 
posed. Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Germany, U.S. S.R., Italy, 
France, Netherlands, Japan, Sweden, are a few oi the countries with 
science attachés here. 

There is a continual interaction of science and international policy. 
There are primary scientific considerations in problems such as law 
of the sea and utilization of resources of the sea, control and utiliza- 
tion of outer space, Arctic and Antarctic territorial claims and 
research, air pollution control, international weather control and pre- 
diction, oceanographic research, disarmament, cooperative research 
programs, and the exchange of scientists, scientific students, scientific 
equipment, and techniques. 

The domestic staff in Washington will consist of the science adviser, 
a deputy and five technical assistants. These latter will cover assigned 
areas of physical, biological, and engineering sciences and a general 
scientific support to the Science Committee of UNESCO, NATO, and 
OEEC. The overseas portion of this program will consist of a science 
attaché and a deputy stationed in London, Bonn, Rome, Stockholm, 
Moscow, Paris, New Delhi, Tokyo, and Rio de Janeiro. The science 
attaché will have as his primary function serving as an adviser to the 
Ambassador. In approximately 20 other areas qualified Foreign 
Service officers will be assigned to spend part of their time on this 
program. 

The science attachés will be expected to attend and report on im- 
portant scientific meetings in the countries to which they are accredited 
and to maintain a close and continuing relationship with the scientific 
community in those countries. In order to fully utilize the scientific 
competence of our attachés abroad, it is planned that upon occasion 
the attaché in London, for example, who might be a physicist, would 
be called on to cover important physical science meetings on the Con- 
tinent or in France where the science attaché might be a biologist or 
chemist who is not qualified to cover the technical aspects of work in 
physics. This explains in part the funds requested for travel. It is 
also anticipated that the science attaché will be called on to speak to 
scientific and other groups in the country to which he is assigned and 
provision has been made for his travel to such meetings. 

The specific details of the budget are before you. The existing level 
of scientific work in the Department provided for $180,760 and a 
total of 14 positions, of which 7 are in the Department and 7 abroad. 
The total of the program under the new budget would be $811,760 
with 62 persons assigned to the program, of whom 16 would be in 
Washington and 46 in the field. The supplemental requirement is for 
48 positions at the annual rate of $631,000. I believe that the justifica- 
tion which you have before you covers most of the details of this 
request, but I will be pleased to answer any questions which you may 
have about the details of our proposal or the proposed method of work. 


PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


The budget is given on page 11 of the supplement. 
Mr. Rooney. How many of the 48 would be in Washington? 
Dr. Brope. Of the 48, 9 are in Washington. 
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Mr. Rooney. What are the grades? 

Dr. Broprg. One 18, one 16, and 3—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find them? 

Mr. Hau. The detail of the proposed science officers in Washington 
and the particular positions requested in this supplemental is on page 
14. 

Dr. Brope. The complete list is in the third column. 

Mr. Roonry. If I understand page 14 correctly, the 16 to which 
you referred, you already have-—— 

Dr. Bropr. No, we do not 

Mr. HA. Seven are in the present program, as shown in the second 
column. These 7 are already established and 9 are proposed for a total 
of 16. 

Mr. Roonty These 9 people in Washington would cost $72,745 plus 
other objects ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the other objects? 

Mr. Hau. The other objects amount to $16,633. 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well to insert page 14 at this point in the 
record. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Rooney. In language we can understand, exactly what are these 
people going to do? at is the objective of this new setup? 

Dr. Bropg. This is to maintain the scientific position of the United 
States among scientists abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. What will they do? 

Dr. Bropr. They will advise the ambassador on specific problems 
which come up which involve scientific questions, outer space, methods 
of communication, weather control, things of this sort in which there 
is a request for this country to cooperate with other countries. 

They will provide knowledge for scientists who wish to contact peo- 
ple in other countries to find out information. They will provide the 
necessary interlock or communication for the exchange of publications 
and communications. They will provide a contact for international 
meetings so that there is a proper representation of this country in 
science meetings held abroad, and that the people who come from this 
country to attend are properly received. If there are no people from 
this country, as recently occurred in India, where there was a meeting 
of importance and there was no representative it creates a deficiency 
in maintaining our position in science throughout the world. This 
could have been avoided by attendance by a scientific attaché. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they make speeches in the countries to which 
assigned ? 

Dr. Bropr. Yes, sir, technical, trying to establish the position of the 
American scientists. They will themselves be highly trained experts 
and in their field of specialization it would be expected they would give 
professional talks as a means of maintaining our scientific prestige. 
These people will be in a rotation so new people will come in. We ex- 
pect our people to take professional material with them, to give pro- 
fessional talks to maintain their position and our position in the world 
of science. 


SPEECHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. What will this almost $100,000 worth of people do in 
Washington, D. C.? Are they going to make speeches, too? 

Dr. Brope. Yes; some of them will. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Dr. Bropr. Before individual and scientific groups so as to main- 
tain the contacts from those groups to foreign science connections. 
They will deal with societies and industrial groups, to provide neces- 
sary knowledge and service. They will attend technical meetings for 
the purpose of acquiring information to send to our people abroad so 
they will have firsthand information on the new developments in 
this country so as to keep our people abroad informed. 
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TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. You want $15,000 for travel for these people to go 
around making speeches in the United States ? 

Dr. Bropr. They will want $15,000 for travel to attend technical 
scientific meetings to acquire material. They will not make speeches 
necessarily on many of these occasions. If they are distinguished 
scientists, as we are hoping these will be, they may be asked to talk 
about the State Department and this Nation’s foreign science program. 

Mr. Rooney. Tosort of build it up a bit? 

Dr. Bropg. To build up our prestige and build up the interest of 
Americans in maintaining contact abroad. 

Mr. SOME You say build up prestige. With whom, the American 
public? 

Dr. Brope. Build up prestige with the American public in the science 
program in international exchange so that the Americans will engage 
in international exchange of science so as to improve our position 
abroad. 


FOREIGN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. We also have at pages 17 and 18 some information 
with regard to this proposed program on the Foreign Service side. 
There you request the amount by way of this supplemental of $290,766 ; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Bropg. This is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find some information with regard to 
the grades of these people? 

Mr. Hau. In the justifications on page 15 it is stated that the 
science attachés will be in London, Paris, Bonn, Stockholm, Moscow, 
Rome. That is in the text at eee of 15 in the description for 
the basis for the estimate, just 2 pages before the presentation on 17. 


SUMMARY OF COST OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a chart which 
may be readily understood as to the posts and the grades, number of 
people, and the cost. 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary costs, science program 


Position 





PERMANENT SALARY COSTS 


DOMESTIC 
Science adviser -- --.. ; ‘ 


Deputy science adviser 
Technical experts. 
Liaison officer - - - .-- . 
Technical scientific aide 
Secretary (for adviser) - - 
Secretary - .- 
Secretary - -. 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total positions and annual rate 
Deduct lapse - - - -- anansdttanlin 
Add regular pay above 52-week base_.-.....-------- 


Net salary cost, domestic 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Bureau of European Affairs: 
London: 
BOGS TRI, i int kod dncdnccedsdeestcmtdeintthaesedGeion tte 
Technical assistant 
IN oe kh nenditulndnddeaateeddeauameeamen 
Local clerk 
Paris: 
a a a ee eS Te ee ee ee 
Technical assistant 
DOTNET. dn cccdscwncctascssccndsdesbunduabstiaguebeniadegecadtelna 
Local clerk 
Bonn: 
NG WEIN in ab cckcnmmdicundedhdsogheekudhncubbadnkdedsniodl 
Technical assistant 
5 ee ee 
Local clerk 
Moscow: 
BOGGS GARE. «oo ctccinnccudstuubanieciocbldaanacmaasecnatnnad 
Technical assistant _ . 
Secretary 
Local clerk 
Rome: 
eenOO CERAONGS. «a 6 5bo- Sn ccndncdcdddéstebbisctendedatameeetabe 
Technical assistant 
ONIN a iin cccnitieinscecascndcdujiscchbnsapepeelinsedstemmdailins 
Local clerk 
Stockholm: 
Bolenes 6teclit.w acca nincisddoninsatbsuuseddiadsnviegliaadanae 
Technica) assistant 
DOG IET ov nicincitccicnncdcadcsiakacunsdseuesdbediangeneintnesagan 
Local clerk 
Bern: 
Political officer (science) 
Ceri GURIIINGIEE 2 cccc cicccscncctuscgundactaganemapeideaes 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: 
Rio de Janeiro: 
Beet WIE RN oin ccseconnsnnnnconapieccnannpoounalineestin 
Technical assistant 
ORIN OIE Ty pik eS bce cde itdin cndgdecbbickinséindgpaediduiamtaleede 
Local clerk 
Buenos Aires: 
Political officer (science) 
CORED. 8... nascugudsdpodadavagesanensenmncbeniarnds 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs: 
Tokyo: 
SeenON RSI ol. « Spd ic iccutdcsccdducvcstnctbbhsabaubeteeskeehaaeh 
Technical assistant 
OE Es nc ascdccdasnonahine ose squuedboummiaoniakdanuhie ameter 
Local clerk 
Manila: 
Political officer (science) 
Clerk-stenographer 
Canberra: 
Political officer (science) 
Clerk-stenographer 











Grade 
| 
! 

GS-18 
GS-16 
GS-15..- 
| GS-15___- 
| GS-13_. 
Gs-9__ 
ot. 
Gib. nic: 
Gs-4_. 
| 
| FSR-1.... 
FSR-5...- 
| FSS-11.-_. 
Wilienn.<t 
| FSR-1.... 
FSR-5...- 
| FSS-11_._- 
FSl...<..} 
| 
| FSR-1-..- 
FSR-5_..- 
| FSS-11..__ 
| FSL...... 

i 

| PSR-1.__. 
| FSR-5__-- 
| FSS-11___- 
i P62... 
| FsR-1.... 
| FSR-5-..--| 
| FSS-11..._| 
| FSL.....- 
| FSR-1.... 
FSR-5...- 
FSS-11____| 
Pek... 
FSO-3_... 
| FSS-12.... 











FSO-3--.. 


Num- 
ber 





— i te et et he eh et tet tte et tt et tt et ptt et et et 


— 











Annual 
rate 
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Summary costs, science program—Continued 


] | 
Position | Grade | Num-| Annual 
| ber | rate 





FOREIGN SERVICE—Continued 


| 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, New Delhi: 
| 


Science attaché | FSR-1___-_| 1; $14,600 
Technical assistant < : nae? | FSR-5_. 1 | 7, 400 
Secretary - .. ee ‘ ade ‘ FSS-11.--.| 1 | 4, 225 
Local clerk__.. ; 2 1} 1, 300 

Bureau of African Affairs, Pretoria:_ | | | 
Political officer (science) - ’ cae pads | FSO-3---_-| 1 | 10, 600 
Clerk-stenographer i | FSS-12..-.-.; 1} 3, 800 
Total positions and annual rate- ; a ik 46 | 326, 425 
Deduct lapse 4 ee Sat —9| —64, 763 
Add for differentials and pay above 52-week base___ = ‘ 10, 763 
Net salary cost, Foreign Service ; i 37 | 272, 425 
Total net salary cost, Domestic and Foreign Service ‘i aaa Bo — a "396, 776 
= oat = 

MISCELLANEOUS AND NONSALARY COST | 

I Si ich 4 catemran an tene hadi abide tesa aeanbe sims pa Acncindiensacdenes 51, 520 
Foreign Service._........._-- 6 eer rare ining a ata a ees en Oa 363, 464 
Total miscellaneous and nonsalary cost. ................-....-...-..]-------...-- rs 414, 984 
Total costs, science program old int aisle = ed lain vc lacs ahaa al oat ak ee ee meee } 8il, 760 
Pe SILy tee enone SNE TOD NNO os cdi. deSadiwns tesanad cduucapewdswsualreunsewben | —180, 760 
Total supplemental] request for science program..........---.-------|------------|------- | 631,000 


USE OF LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. Are we eventually also going to have local employees 
in connection with this program ? 

Mr. Hau. There will be in certain cases. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any local employees included in this pro- 
posal at the present time ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have seven local employees included in this set- 
up? 

Mr. Hatt. Total of 9 local, 7 additional requested; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they going to make speeches, too? 

Dr. Bropr. They are very ‘yuntor personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions? 


WEATHER CONTROL 


Mr. CieveNncer. I was wondering if you were aware of a legislative 
action last night in extending the life of the group to study weather 
control. You spoke of acting with them. 

Dr. Brope. We are very pleased to do so. 

Mr. Crevencer. This committee furnished the funds for that for 
5 or 6 years. They never came up with anything very concrete in 
the way of accomplishment. Last night they stampeded the House 
just before they went home with the idea that they could control 
forest fires along the Pacific coast by cloud seeding. I do not know 
how many millions in all we appropriated for it, but we finally or- 
dered them to make a report to Congress of their progress and wind 
up their operation as such. 
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Do you believe they have the possibility of controlling forest fires 
and really doing something about the weather ? 

Dr. Brope. There is certainly a practical aspect to it. Under cer- 
tain weather conditions you can create rain. < 

Mr. Crevencer. I agree with that. Is it something that promises 
enough hope to continue to sink money into it like they were doing? 

Dr. Brope. Yes. It must be spent wisely. 

Mr. Cievencer. We had considerable complaint from some places. 
There is complaint that: “You have my water and I would have had 
it here if you had not seeded the clouds.” 

I wonder if we are not somewhat bemused in our haste to spend 
every available dollar we can extract from the American taxpayer. 
I just wanted to know, you being a scientist, if you thought there 
was some scientific reason for our continuing that weather-control 
operation. The Weather Bureau does not buy any stock in it, of 
course. 

Dr. Bropr. I would say it should be continued but under the 
Weather Bureau’s general operation. 

Mr. Crievencer. I would think so, too, but that was not the way 
they were running the show. It seems to me a retired naval officer, 
having a pet project, that he persuaded a United States Senator to 
father it and we had to stepfather it to furnish the funds. My sym- 
pathies were with the committee in requiring them to liquidate it, 
and make a report on what they found. I have never seen the re- 
port. I do not know if they found they could do anything worth- 
while or not. 

I was the lone vote against it last night, I believe. It was a voice 
vote, not a record vote. With that I went home. That was the last 
thing I did, to vote “No” on that thing, vocally and vociferously. 
We are getting into scientific research and study and development 
and the hundreds of millions of dollars we are putting into research 
really ought to begin to pay off pretty soon. 

Dr. Bropg. It is paying off in many areas. Research pays off. 

Mr. Crevencer. It does in some technical fields. Still I think 
they should keep it within the realm of commonsense and not just go 
bankrupt with research. By and by we will have lots of research 
and no resources in the United States. 

Dr. Brope. I am not worried. 

Mr. Cievencer. I guess I am the only one who is so far as I know. 
I am the only one who has increased blood pressue to any pro- 
nounced degree in this 20 years. Back home a lot of taxpayers are 
beginning to wonder, I can tell you. We have seen the increased 
billions almost spent in public schools and back home there is a great 
feeling that we are not getting very good results from our new school 
system, that we have forgotten the elements of education. We have 
a lot of people who think Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison and Mr. Ket- 
tering, not being graduates and having a lot of degrees, that they 
did not know anything, by that standard many think they are 
dumbbells. 

Dr. Brope. I taught in Ohio for a number of years. 

Mr. Cievencer. Who has contributed more than those three men 
I speak of? I am just taking the ones who lived in Ohio. The mod- 
ern automobile has much of the one gentlemen’s ability in it, but he 
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never had a college degree. We hire some of the end products in a 
store and they do not know how to deduct 10 percent if there is a 
10-percent discount on something. They have never learned that you 
need to put just one dot on the page with a lead pencil. I am begin- 
ning to wonder how wisely we are spending our money. We have a 
lot of pseudoscientists or what-have-you, newspapermen, columnists, 
and broadcasters scaring the people that for some reason or another 
the Russians might deflect. the Japanese current or gulf stream and 
ice up our country. Do you believe that ? 

Dr. Bropre. A part of our program is to enable us to keep knowledg- 
able of what is claimed in discoveries abroad so as to avoid unneces- 
sary expenditures on our own part and so as to take advantage of what 
is discovered abroad in science and transmit this back to our own scien- 
tists. I think this program will pay off many times through the serv- 
ices it can provide to our own industry and research scientists. 

Mr. Roonry. You did not answer the question asked. Now you 
have my curiosity aroused. What about that? 

Mr. Crevencer. He has given me a pious hope. 

Dr. Brope. I think we will avoid unnecessary expenditures in re- 
search by taking advantage of what other people have done and tried, 
and in order to find this out in many cases we must go to the labora- 
tories because quite often people do not report failures. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the ice? 

Mr. Crievencer. Do you think they can control the ocean currents 
or deflect them ? 

Dr. Bropr. We need atomic energy experts on that. 

Mr. Roonry. You have dodged that pretty well. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is one of the reasons he is here. 

Mr. Rooney. It may not be in his field. 

Dr. Bropr. No. This program is to collect information on work 
others have done. The State Department is not an operating agency 
with respect to science. It is an advisory agency to collect and pro- 
vide to those people who do the work. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have advisers to the advisers and advisers to 
those advisers. It is just like the bugs and the little bugs. 

I would like a little ray of hope before I go home so that I may figure 
what I voted for down here was not a total waste. 

Dr. Bropr. I am sure it was well invested; we profit by the infor- 
mation others provide. We are not ahead in science. We are just 
one of theteam. We have to find out what the others aredoing. This 
is one of the ways. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you fall for what I believe is the myth that 
Russians have suddenly become supermen? You know what they 
did with their educated people 40 years ago, they began killing them. 
They have been killing them for 20 years in China, liquidating the best 
minds in China. They have that operation every morning over there. 
Yet we may have China dominating the communistic world pretty 
soon. I do not see how a nation can progress and become so dangerous 
in science and kill off its educated people, the smartest of its race. 

Dr. Bropg. Germany was smart scientifically but failed to recog- 
nize social responsibilities. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. I for one do not go to bed at night 
shivering about what a Russian can do. A bayonet will hurt him as 
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it will us. I do not want to put an American soldier on the ground 
fighting in hand-to-hand combat. We voted last night for another 
bill to loosen up the control of fissionable materials and authorize 
using it. This probably increases a thousand times the capability of 
some fellow with a brain making some nuisance bomb that may de- 
stroy this Capitol just because he got his wiring short-circuited and 
burned out. I voted for that bill. I did that with misgiving. I think 
we are in a highly emotional state. 

I would hate to trust Russians with the nihilist element in Russia 
that is not Russia but is of Russia with all that mischief to create and 
to kill the rest of us. I do not think they are going to kill us, 30 or 
40 or 50 million of us, but they could put consternation in this coun- 
try by exploding one bomb that they might concoct from present 
knowledge. They could put it in a suitcase and put it in the Gapitol. 
If you exploded one in New York, 20 million would be killed by the 
other 40 million running for the exits. 

This in itself is not too much money but they are all small when you 
plant them. Do you believe this would be a good investment? 

Dr. Bropr. I think it would be an excellent investment. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. 


GENEVA MEETINGS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA REGARDING AMERICAN 
PRISONERS 


Mr. Roonny. Reference was made by Mr. Clevelenger to Communist 
China. While I realize that this has nothing to do with the instant 
requests, I wonder what is the present situation concerning the Geneva 
meetings that had been conducted up until some time ago by Ambassa- 
dor Alexis Johnson. What has happened to all those negotiations? 

Mr. Henverson. They are in abeyance at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. They have been in abeyance how long ? 

Mr. Henperson. Several months. 

Mr. Roonny. Months? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not longer than that? 

Mr. Henperson. Several months. Ever since Mr. Johnson left 
for Bangkok there have been no meetings. 

Mr. Rooney. Has anyone been appointed to take Ambassador John- 
son’s place ? 

Mr. Henperson. We designated an officer in London to take over 
this work. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened ? 


LONG DELAY IN RESUMPTION OF MEETINGS 


Mr. Henpverson. The Chinese Communists, as I recall, have not been 
willing to meet him because they insist that meetings be at ambassa- 
dorial level. This man does not have the rank of ambassador. I 
believe we are considering what to do in this regard. Mr. Jandrey 
may be better acquainted with that problem. He is Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs. 

Mr. Janprey. I can confirm what Mr. Henderson has said and 
merely say that at the present time there are under consideration sev- 
eral possibilities as to how these meetings can be resumed, but the 
Chinese were unwilling to accept the appointee because he was not on 
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an ambassadorial level. The question is now who among our am- 
bassadors in Europe can best conduct these meetings and where they 
should be conducted. This is being considered right at the present 
time. 

Mr. Roonry. How long is it since Ambassador Johnson left Prague? 
It seems to me that it was a long while ago. 

Mr. Henperson. About 6 months, I believe. 

Mr. Janprey. I would say about 6 months. 

Mr. Henperson. Maybe a little longer. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these negotiations not of sufficient importance 
to get someone in immediately to negotiate with the Chinese Com- 
munists regardless of rank ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. They are important, and we expect to resume them. 
It seems to us rather silly to insist that a man must be an ambassador 
before he can carry on these negotiations. 

Mr. Rooney. If it would mean the release of these Americans held 
by the Chinese Communists, why could we not accommodate them 
immediately and sit down with them and work it out ? 

Mr. Henpverson. We are not sure this would mean the release of 
thesemen. We have great doubts. 

mer, Rooney. It might be a step toward the release. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Henverson. That is right, it might be. 

Mr. Rooney. Why are we not willing to take that step ? 

Mr. Henpverson. I do not think we are unwilling to do so. I think 
this is a question which is being considered. We may be considerin 
which of our Ambassadors in Europe would be the person deolguntell 

Mr. Rooney. Has it taken 6 months to select someone ? 

Mr. Henverson. I think it was not more than 3 or 4 months ago 
that the Chinese took this position. Is that correct, Mr. Jandrey? — 

Mr. Janprey. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should it take even 3 or 4 months? Why not 
3 or 4 days? 

Mr. Henverson. I cannot answer that question, I am sorry. T 
have not been handling the particular matter. I do know the Depart- 
ment has been interested in this. 

Mr. Roonry. I have had a number of Members of the House speak 
to me about this. As a matter of fact, while I was gulping down a 
few pieces of lunch just before returning to the committee room I had 
some people who inquired with regard to what is happening on this. 
They do not understand why we do not have someone there sitting and 
meeting with the Chinese, no matter how long it takes to get them 
out. If we do nothing for 6 months, these are 6 months in the lives 
of these Americans, is it not ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. On the other hand, the Chinese even 
during the negotiations acted in a most leisurely manner. There 
would be a meeting and they would find some pretext to discontinue. 

Mr. Rooney. But at least Ambassador Johnson did succeed to some 
extent, did he not? I thought he was doing an admirable job. 

Mr. Henperson. He was, indeed. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you promote him to Bangkok? Is that a better 
post ? 
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Mr. Henverson. I do not know whether one should call it a promo- 
tion. He was a Far Eastern expert stationed in Czechoslovakia; it 
seemed that we needed someone in Bangkok who was an expert on the 
Far East; he was, therefore, sent to Bangkok as a person peculiarily 

ualified for work there. We think he is more valuable to the United 
States in Bangkok than he was to us in Prague. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I could not dispute that. I thought he was a 
very capable Ambassador in Prague and I thought he was doing very 
well under the circumstances with the needless delays and dishearten- 
ing positions taken by the Communist Chinese in regard to the re- 
lease of these Americans. But it seems to me, as expressed by those 
who inquired about this situation, that the Department of State is 
just dragging its feet at the present time. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to submit a 
statement from the Department on that subject. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you should be accorded the right of — 
the position of the Department of State as to this long delay. I thin 
you are entitled to that. 

Mr. Henpverson. Thank you. 

(The information follows :) 


The Geneva talks began on August 1, 1955. On September 10, 1955, the Chinese 
Communists in an agreed announcement stated that Americans were free to leave 
Communist China and that they would take appropriate measures to permit them 
expeditiously to return to the United States. At the time this announcement 
was issued the only Americans the Chinese Communists acknowledged holding 
were the 19 American civilians imprisoned by the Chinese Communists whose 
release we had been discussing. United States representative, Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson, continued to urge the Chinese Communists to honor their com- 
mitment to permit these people expeditiously to depart. During nearly 2% years 
he met altogether 73 times with the Chinese Communist representative. 

Far from fulfilling their commitment to release the Americans expeditiously, 
the Chinese Communists continued to hold them as political hostages, effecting 
releases Only at lengthy intervals. Although the discussions had dealt only 
with Americans detained by the Chinese Communists, within a few months they 
began to claim that the agreed announcement did not apply to those in jail, and 
since the end of 1955 they have compelled each prisoner to serve the full term 
to which they sentenced him. They also adamantly refused to even discuss an 
accounting for missing military personnel from the Korean war and rejected our 
proposal for a reciprocal renunciation of force in the Taiwan area. Glossing 
over their failure to fulfill their commitment to release Americans, they intro- 
duced a series of proposals for a Foreign Ministers’ Conference, for the removal 
of American trade restrictions, for cultural exchanges and the exchange of 
correspondents, and for the signing of a judicial assistance agreement. They 
endeavored to exploit these proposals for propaganda purposes. 

For many months before Ambassador Johnson’s final meeting with the Chinese 
Communists on December 12, 1957, it was evident that they had no serious inten- 
tion of seeking an understanding with the United States through these discus- 
sions. They continue to reject Ambassador Johnson’s efforts to cause them to 
live up to their commitment to release Americans. 

Because of the sterility of the talks over the 2 years prior to Ambassador 
Johnson’s transfer, it was decided for the time being to appoint his assistant, 
Edwin W. Martin, as the American representative to the talks rather than 
another ambassador. The Chinese Communists have refused to meet with Mr. 
Martin, on the ground that he is not of ambassadorial rank. We have let them 
know that we intend to appoint an ambassador to continue the talks and that 
in the meantime Mr. Martin stands ready to meet with their representative. 

There is little ground for hope, on the basis of our experience in the Geneva 
talks during the past 2 years, that continuation of the talks at the ambassadorial 
level will be any more effective than it has during the past 2 years in causing 
the Chinese Communist regime to fulfill its promise to release Americans expe- 
ditiously. Nevertheless, in order to keep before the world the Chinese Commu- 
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nists’ callous disregard of this solemn commitment, we intend in the near future 
to appoint an ambassador to meet with their representative. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. A question of Mr. Clevenger’s brings to my mind this 
question : Since this scientific attaché program was instituted, Doctor, 
what have been the successful results thereof? To what accomplish- 
ments would you point with pride ? 

Dr. Bropr. This program was initiated since my coming to the De- 
partment in January and we have been in the process of recruiting 
personnel for this program. We have no one in the field yet, so we 
cannot point to current accomplishments, but in the previous period 
when we had scientific attachés it was possible to maintain the position 
of Americans in international meetings through the medium of the 
scientific attachés, and it was possible for these people to collect in- 
formation for industrial and university research workers and send 
it back so that these people could obtain information of importance. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you put it in words that a reader of this record 
that was not a scientist or a diplomat could readily understand? What 
would you say was the outstanding success, if any, of this program ? 

Dr. Brope. I think an outstanding success was an increase in the flow 
of unpublished information which I am sure was generated by the 
contacts which these people made. 

Mr. Rooney. And what has that resulted in, if anything? 

Dr. Brope. It has resulted in an acceleration of the United States 
research program. 

Mr. Rooney. Can I get you away from these broad general diplo- 
matic statements and get you to say something a reader of this record 
would thoroughly understand? What is one thing that has been 
accomplished other than that you might have upheld the position of 
American scientists and all these other things to which you referred ? 

Dr. Bropeg. I think it is not possible to put your finger on specific 
items. I went over the reports of the attachés, and they make very 
interesting reading and show day-to-day progress, which would fill the 
record with a large minutiae, but when this minutiae is added together 
it is a substantial contribuion. , 

Mr. Rooney. Are you going off in the printing field in connection 
with this program ? 

Dr. Brope. No; we are not. 

Mr. Roonry. Who looks at these reports, you people back here in 
Washington ? 

Dr. Bropre. We serve as the medium of contact so that the Library 
of Congress, the National Science Foundation, and others can get the 
information. 


FUNDS REQUESTED BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Rooney. That reminds me that the Library of Congress, in 
their appropriation requests for fiscal 1959, want to send people over- 
seas in connection with scientific information. Are you familiar with 
that? 

Dr. Bropr. Yes;I am. These programs are well coordinated. We 
have sat with people in the National Science Foundation and other 
agencies and have coordinated our programs. 
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Mr. Rooney. How do you feel about the Library of Congress send- 
ing scientists overseas ¢ 
r. Brope. I do not see that it is in conflict with our program. 
Mr. Rooney. It would be a good thing; would it? 
Dr. Bropg. Yes. 


PRESENT STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. Did I understand correctly that you do not have any- 
one in the field yet ? 


Dr. Bropg. We do not have. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people have you had in this program in 
Washington since its inception ¢ 

Dr. Brope. They are gradually coming in. We have seven now on 
the staff. 

Mr. Roonry. When did the first one come in ? 

Dr. Bropg. The first one has been here all during this year, since I 
came in. 

Mr. Rooney. The fiscal year? 

Dr. Brope. Yes; the fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. And they have not been out of the country yet? 

Dr. Bropr. This is only one person out of the whole organization. 
This man is not a scientist. He is an administrative officer. It is his 
job to assist in the organization and development of the program which 
led to my recruitment. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Doctor. 


DisARMAMENT ACTIVITIES 


The next phase of the $854,000 bulk item is in connection with, as it 
says at page 1 of these justifications, “Disarmament activities which 
have recently been transferred to the Department of State.” 

Who will address us on that ? 

Mr. Hau. Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Fartey. Mr. Chairman, I do not havea prepared statement. 

The principal responsibility for disarmament until April 1 of this 
year was fixed in the White House in Governor Stassen. With his 
resignation, the responsibility was transferred to the Department of 
State and it is there being divided between Ambassador Wadsworth, 
who retains his position as deputy United States representative to the 
United Nations, but also serves as United States representative for 
disarmament negotiations. Responsibility for backing him up, for 
development of policy and other activities Governor Stassen carried 
on, has been transferred to my office. So that the additional funds 
requested here of $159,000 arise directly from this transfer to the State 
Department of responsibilities hitherto carried on in the White House. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any idea what accomplishments, if any, 
the Stassen disarmament organization had ? 

Mr. Fariey. Governor Stassen was brought in initially to under- 
take a thorough review of the United States disarmament policy 
which has developed along one line from about 1946 to 1954. He de- 
veloped and obtained the approval of the President for a new state- 
ment of policy, presented that quite extensively in the meetings of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee in London last year, and the positions 
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which he supported there were essentially those that met the over- 
whelming majority support of the United Nations General Assembly 
last fall, and are still the basis for our policy. 


POLICY ON DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Would you briefly tell us what is the policy on dis- 
armament ? 

Mr. Fartey. Surely. The United States basic policy on disarma- 
ment is to see what possibilities there are of meeting the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States, not through a continued arms race, 
but by an effectively safeguarded and fair agreement for the control 
and eventual reduction of armaments. To that end we try to focus on 
the five principal parts of the Armed Forces. We try to see to what 
extent nuclear weapons stockpiles can be reduced and turned to peace- 
ful uses. If this is done, we are ready to agree to a stoppage of nu- 
clear tests. We propose also to set up zones against surprise attacks 
so that there will be less possibility of a war breaking out through 
surprise attacks. 

We propose as part of this package, also, gradual and fair reduc- 
tion of conventional forces and conventional armaments. Finally we 
propose that there be a concerted effort through the United Nations 
to see if it is possible to bring the new guided and ballistic missiles 
under a control which will remove the threat of instantaneous mass 
attack. Those are-the five principal areas. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that the policy in effect on the 1st of April? 

Mr. Farry. This year? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Fartery. Essentially. 


STASSEN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roonry. How many people were with the Stassen setup as of 
that time ? 

Mr. Fartey. Approximately 45. I say “approximately” because it 
was in a state of transition. 

Mr. Rooney. How were they set up ? 

Mr. Farry. They consisted, I would say, of three principal groups. 
He had a group of 1 or 2 officers assigned to him from each of the 
principal agencies of the executive branch that have an interest in dis- 
armament. There was 1 from the AEC, 2 from the Defense Depart- 
ment, 1 from the CIA, and 1 from USIA. There were a total, I 
think, of 10 of those. In addition there were some 4 principal officers 
including himself, Amos Peaslee, and 2 others who were directly as- 
signed in the White House. There was a supporting group which 
worked on such matters as answering inquiries from the public, prep- 
aration of visual aids, and all the supporting activities of this sort. 
Pan Roonry. What was the budget immediately before April 1, 

Mr. Farry. The total obligations for the Stassen staff in the period 
up to April 1, 1958, for that fiscal year were $275,000. 

Could I say by way of addition, Mr. Chairman, that since the State 
Department had an interest in disarmament, even during the period 
Governor Stassen had prime responsibility, we had people assigned 
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to this. Our level of expenditure was $44,326, which was the amount 
we had programed for fiscal 1959 in preparing this budget before we 
knew we were to take on the other responsibility that had been dis- 
charged by the White House. 

Mr. Roonry. How much money was transferred as of April 1 in 
connection with the dissolution of the Stassen organization and the 
setting up of this one? 

Mr. Hau, There was no transfer from the White House. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be able to tell us what was reduced in the 
White House request for 1959 in connection with this particular 
item ¢ 

Mr. Hay. I understand the amount requested for the Stassen staff 
was budgeted for other White House activities and special projects. 
The payment was from the President’s special fund. We are not 
familiar with the details of that. There has been no comparative 
transfer from that fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be in the budget ? 

Mr. Haz. The details of the White House fund ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hat. No, sir. An enumeration is given to the committee, I 
believe, as some of the accounts are classified. We do not have that 
detail. 

Mr. Roonry. All these budgets are made up by the fall of the last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Haun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And at that point, since this was not decided on until 
April, there must have been money in the budget for the continuance 
of the Stassen organization ? 

Mr. Hatz. My understanding is—and this is third hand as far as 
I am concerned—that it was anticipated that this activity would be 
transferred to another agency before the end of the fiscal year, but 
the decision to transfer was not made until April 1, and we had no 
definite word on it until after we had been heard by the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. In any event, there has been no transfer of funds from 
anywhere to the State Department for this activity ? 


Mr. Hauu. No, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point in the record insert pages 25, 
26, and 27 of the justifications. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
DISARMAMENT PROGRAM—DoMESTIC 


Executive direction and policy formulation—Office of Secretary and Staff, domestic 


Present programin | Total requirement Supplemental 
1959 budget 1959 | requirement 
Unit | 
Posi- Annual) Posi- Annual) Posi- Annual 
tions | Grade | rate or | tions| Grade | rate or | tions| Grade | rate or 
amount amount amount 
The Secretary: 
Special Assistant for Dis- 
armament and Atomic 
Energy: | | 
Foreign affairs officer__ 1 | GS-14__|$10, 320 3 | GS-14__|$30, 960 2 GS-14__| $20, 640 
Do___. 2 | GS-13.-.;| 17, 980 | 2;| GS-13 17, 980 wakes areaaiate 
a ‘ ‘ 1 | GS-11..| 6,390 | 1 | GS-11__|_ 6,390 |. an 
Personal assistant ; ; 1 | GS-11 6, 390 | 1 | GS-11 6, 390 
Documents records 1 | GS-7_..| 4,525 1 | GS-7 525 
analyst. | 
Secretary ‘ : ‘ 1 | GS-7...) 4,795 | 1 | GS-7 4, 795 
Do i 1 | GS-5._.| 3,940 2 | GS-5...| 8, 420 | 1 | GS-5 4, 480 
Clerk-stenographer -_ _-_-. 1 | GS-4 3, 415 2' Gs-4 6, 830 1 | GS-4 3,415 
Total Office of Secre- 6 42, 045 13 |.---.----| 86, 200 7 inguinal 44, 245 


tary and Staff. 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, domestic: 
Division of Functional In- ; 1 | GS-13..| 9,205 1 | GS-13 9, 205 
telligence: Intelligence 
research officer. 


Total permanent posi- 6 lh. odscacksl See BE Ainnccccan) See © hitacacgd 53, 450 
tions and annual 
rate. 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations 


7 
Object classification Present program in Total requirement, | Supplemental 
1959 budget | 1959 | requirement 


Man-years | Amount | Man-years | Amount | Man-years | Amount 


01 Personal services: 


WAE employment : 1.5 | $19,000 1.5 $19, 000 
Overtime and holiday pay 5 $500 | 2, 000 | 1, 500 
Total, personal services | 500 1.5 21, 000 1.5 20, 500 
02 Travel | 10, 000 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 750 | 70 
07 Contractual services : pear aie | 70,000 70, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 500 } OO 
09 Equipment | = 2, 000 | 2, 000 
11 Contribution to civil service re- 
tirement fund_._- 2, 675 | | 6, 075 | | 3, 400 
Total, nonsalary obligations 2, 675 89, 325 | 86, 650 


ce b 
at ee | 
on 


Grand total, obligations , 325 | 107,150 
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Disarmament program— Distribution of positions between officers and clerks 




















| Present oer in | Total requirement, Supplemental 
1959 budget | 1959 | requirement 
Unit z= eee edi BEAU 1) ae 
| | 
Offi- | | Clerks Total| Offi- | Clerks |Total| Offi- | Clerks | Total 
| cers | | | cers cers | 
“ae => ce geet —— " = “ra VOseF 
Special Assistant for Disarmament and | | | | | | 
Atomic Energy- 4 | 2 6 | s 5 13 | 4 3 7 
Division of Functional Intelligence... .. ntl temndeghininars | By Bec nests 1 | DA cew ennai 1 
Total....._- ol 4 | 2} 6| 9 5| 14| 5 | 3} 8 





PARTICIPATION BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. Is it expected that other agencies of Government are 
going to assign people to this unit in the future ? 

Mr. Fartey. That is not expected, Mr. Chairman. We do work 
with other agencies such as the Department of Defense, AEC, CIA, 
and USIA, but they do not, and we do not expect they will in the 
future, assign personnel to work on this staff. It is true when dele- 
gations go to represent the United States in meetings such as that 


held in London last year, the delegation would include personnel 
assigned from other agencies. 


SIZE AND ACTIVITIES OF STASSEN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. What was the total largest amount in the Stassen 
agency including all transfers from other Government agencies ? 

Mr. Fartey. I do not know that. 

Mr. Roonry. How big a mission was that ? 

Mr. Farry. I do not know that. 

Mr. Rooney. The figures you gave me was $275,000 and how many 
people / 

Mr. Farry. 45. 

Mr. Rooney. 45 people merely included the core of the Stassen 
organization, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fartey. That included also, I think, some individuals assigned 
to his staff by other agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. Who were reimbursed out of this money ? 

Mr. Hat. 45 was the actual number payrolled by the Executive 
Offices, I believe, including clerks and stenographers. In addi- 
tion there were varying numbers assigned to Governor Stassen from 
other agencies. That figure went up and down. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how high it went? 

Mr. Hau. I cannot give an accurate figure, but I think it went up 
to 50 or 60. In London I think he had a maximum of 50 people 
and he had some in Washington, so I would say in the range of 60 
people. 

Mr. Rooney. What were they all doing, briefly ? 

Mr. Fartry. Mr. Rooney, that was arried on before I had a con- 
tinuing interest in disarmament. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hall may be able to tell us. 

Mr. Hai. There were a number of activities at that time that 
were not continuing in nature. 
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Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to say that some of the activities are 
not being carried on because of disagreements between the head of that 
mission and the State Department ? e 

Mr. Farury. I would think that that is not accurate, that the prin- 
cipal differences—for example, we carry a much smaller Publications 
Division than Governor Stassen and are not in active negotiation 
with the Russians. 

Mr. Rooney. Was there not a time when there was a sharp 
difference between the position taken by Governor Stassen and the 
Department cf State / 

Mr. Farry. In the formulation of policy there was. 

Mr. Roonry. Very sharp; was it not? 

All right, you do aa need to characterize it. 

Any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cievencrr. No questions. 


East-West ExcHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. The third phase of this reqeust in the amount of 
$854,000 is $64,000 under “Salaries and expenses, State, 1959, East- 
West exchange program.” 

Who will address himself to that? 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrit. Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement. 
With your permission IT would like to read it. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Meret. The committee will remember that on January 27, 
i958, an agreement was concluded with the Soviet Government for a 
wide exchange of persons and delegations for the calendar years 1958 
and 1959. In reaching this agreement, the Department of State was 
in touch with private industry and nongovernmental institutions as 
well as other Government departments, all of which would be involved 
in exchanges with the Soviets. These institutions and agencies were in 
effect being asked to commit themselves to the expenditure of funds to 
provide expenses for delegations going to the Soviet Union, as well as 
certain costs for Soviet delegations in this country. The Department, 
however, indicated that it would endeavor to supply at least the 
services of interpreters and tour directors for visting delegations, a 
service which has, incidentally, been performed by the Department 
since the inception of the exchange program. As set forth in our 
original justification, an escort service is essentially directed to secur- 
ing the objectives of the exchange program as they pertain to Soviet 
visitors to this country. 

As a result of the agreement, which was not envisaged at the time of 
the original budget request, it is now estimated that the original needs 
for travel, per diem, and salary costs of tour directors and interpreters 
amounting to $12,500 would have to be increased considerably. This 
is not only because of the many more a which will come 
here under the agreement in fiscal year 1959, but also because the 
average length of tours, which are spec ified i in the agreement, is longer 
and the size of the delegations greater, thus requiring the services of 
additional interpreters. For ex: cample, at least 8 or 9 Soviet agricul- 
tural delegations of between 10 and 15 members will visit this country 
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between July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, for 20 to 25 days each. The 
Department of Agriculture has estimated that at least nine technical 
leaders as well as a number of interpreters will be required at an 
average cost of $1,000 each for salaries, travel, per diem, | and so forth. 
In addition to agricultural delegations, the following Soviet groups 
are expected to arrive during this same period : Steel, iron ore mining, 
plastics, petroleum, social security, electronics, reclamation and dams, 
hydroelectric power, and 5 or 6 medical delegations, for a total under 
section ITI of the agreement of 23 delegations. In addition there will 
be 3 sports groups, 3 cultural delegations, and 6 delegations in the 
academic field, for a total of 12 delegations. Interpreting services 
will also be needed for a number of conferences and exhibits display 
teams, as well as for scientific groups, which, under the agreement, 
will deliver lectures in medical and agricultural fields. The total of 
these is approximately 10. The East-West Contacts Staff has esti- 
mated that a total of at least 40 Soviet delegations will arrive in fiscal 
year 1959 under the United States-U. S. S. “R. exe hange agreement. 

It is for that reason that we have asked for an additional amount 
of money in sum total of $64,000. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to these groups to which you refer— 
steel, iron-ore mining, plastics, petroleum, social security, electronics, 

reclamation and dams, hydroelectric power, medical delegations, 
sports groups, cultural groups and so forth—are they being brought 
here under Government programs? 

Mr. Merriti. This is under an Executive agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess your answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the basic expenses being paid by the United 
States Government ? 

Mr. Merrity. The basic expenses of the missions going to the Soviet 
Union are not being paid by the United States Government. They 
are being paid by the industry. 

Mr. Rooney. “Are you sending these interpreters overseas ? 

Mr. Merri. No, Mr. Chairman. These are inter preters that we 
use here in this country. 

Mr. Rooney. That 1s what I thought. Who pays the underlying ex- 
penses of these visiting groups ? 

Mr. Merritt. The Soviet groups coming here? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Merritz. The Soviet Union does. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that with regard to all the 
groups to which you referred that the Soviet Union is paying all the 
travel expenses ? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The Soviet Union is paying all the hotel expenses, 
meals, and all other expenses of these visiting groups ? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir; with the exception of a very few academic 
groups. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us leave the “very few academic groups” out of 
this for the moment. Are we to understand that in connection with 
the visits in 1959 of these 40 Soviet delegations, technical leaders, 
groups from steel, iron-ore mining, plastics, petroleum, social security, 
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electronics, reclamation and dams, hydroelectric power, medical dele- 
gations, sports groups, cultural delegations, and so forth, that the only 
expense to the United States taxpayer will be the amount requested 
in the instant budget ? 

Mr. Merri. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no question about that ? 

Mr. Merriti. No question with the exception in tne academic field 
IES is furnishing certain expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are beyond those to which I just referred ? 

Mr. Merritu. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So that we have a clear understanding that these 40 
delegations will not cost the American taxpayer more than the $80,600 
in this budget ? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted page 32 of the justifica- 
tions at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


East-West ExcCHANGE PROGRAM—DOMESTIC 


Executive direction and foreign policy—Bureau of Public Affairs—Domestic 





Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary 
obligations 


Object classification 
Present Total require- Supplemental 
program in ment, 1959 request 
1959 budget 


01 Personal services: Overtime -- $600 $600 
Total personal services Ai 600 600 |. eae 
02 Travel ‘ . : : 11,000 | | 44, 000 | $33, 000 
07 Contractual services 5, 000 | 36, 000 | 31, 000 
Total nonsalary obligations Sb dktel 16, 000 | 80, 000 | 64, 000 
Grand total obligations, East-West exchange program 16, 600 80, 600 64, 000 


Mr. Rooney. I note the additional amount of $64,000 is made up 
of $33,000 for travel and $31,000 for contractual services. Are we 
to understand from this that all these people will be contractually 
employed ¢ 

Mr. Merrivy. That is the plan. 

Mr. Roonry. There is not to be a single permanent employee for 
the State Department / 

Mr. Merritt. No; they are contractual. There are 1 or 2 inter- 
preters from the Department we occasionally use. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this page 32 wrong? 

Mr. Hatxu. No. Those interpreters are already on the payroll. 
These funds will cover only their travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Paid by LES? 

Mr. Hau. No. We have a regular group of Russian interpreters 
and their travel is charged to this account when they are on that 
business, but most of these people will be Russian-language people 
who will be specialists in same field as the visitors. 

Mr. Rooney. Who clears these Russian-language interpreters so 
far as security is concerned / 

Mr. Merritt. May I go off the record ? 
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Mr. Rooney. Say something on the record and then you may go 
off the record. 

Mr. Merrit. They are cleared in the normal way. 

Mr. Roonry. Now you may go off the record. 

( Discussion off the recor d.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Merrill. 


PAYMENT TO GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK 


The next item is entitled, under the Department of State at page 24 
of House Document 394, “Payment to Government of Denmark, for 
Payment of Claims of the Government of Denmark, as Authorized by 
the Act of June 1958”—it has since become Public Law 85-450, 85th 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Janprey. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. $5,296,302. This bill became law June 6, 1958. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Janprey. I think that isthe right date. 

Mr. Roonry. This is to carry out the provisions of that law which 
has been recently passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by 
the President ? 

Mr. Janprey. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Janprey. I have a short statement which I would like to make. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Janprey. Public Law 85-450 authorizes payment of $5,296,302 
to the Government of Denmark as full and final settlement in connec- 
tion with the requisitioning and use by the United States of 40 pri- 

rately owned Danish ships in World War II. An appropriation in 
this amount is being requested. This appropriation is required to 
bring compensation for these Danish ships into line with compensation 
rec 7 ed by American owners 
Yral arrangements for the taking of the vessels were made early 
in 198 by representatives of the Department of State and the Danish 
Minister (now Ambassador) which included the understanding that 
the United States would pay compensation for the taking and use of 
the vessels, equivalent to that which American owners would be entitled 
to receive for American vessels taken for use. Such compensation 
includes charter hire for the vessels while in possession and use by 
the United States, and compensation for title values of those vessels 
lost. 

Acting pursuant to recognized international practice whereby pri- 
vate persons must seek local remedies before resorting to diplomatic 
intervention by their Government, the owners of the ships through 
negotiated settlement contracts made in 1946 and two series of suits 
before the Court of Claims ending in 1952 and 1956, respectively, 
obtained considerable compensation. This, however, fell short of the 
amount which is due Denmark under the equal treatment-use compen- 
sation formula of the original understanding. 

The Government of Denmark, upon the failure of the owners to 
obtain satisfaction through the above local remedies, intervened to 
request additional payment pursuant to the original understanding. 
It has agreed to accept payment of $5,296,302 as ‘full and final settle- 
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ment of the matter. The $5,296,302 was arrived at by deductin 
the amount already paid the owners ($35,432,350) from the total 
amount ($40,728,652 ) that they would be anbitheil to on equal treat- 
ment-use compensation basis. This remainder is the amount specified 
in the law. 

The appropriation being requested therefore would enable the 
United States to carry out the understanding reached at the time of 
taking the ships. Early payment in full of the amount agreed to 
as a final settlement and authorized in the legislation will remove a 
long-standing irritant in our relations with Denmark, a country of 
key importance inthe NATO Alliance. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Secretary, you would be peculiarly well equipped 
to ac quaint us with this requested appropriation since you served how 
long in Copenhagen ? 

Mr. Janprey. Two years. 

Mr. Roonry. You think it is all right? 

Mr. Janprey. Yes; I think it is in our foreign-policy interest. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. JAnprey. Thank you. 


Fripay, J uNE 20, 1958. 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
ExcuHANGE or Exuiprrs Berween Unrtrep States ann U.S. S. R. ow 
Peacerut Uses or Aromic ENERGY 
WITNESSES 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

WALTER R. ROBERTS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EUROPE 

JACK MASEY, PROJECT OFFICER, EXHIBITS DIVISION, INFORMA- 
TION CENTER SERVICE 

BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
FREDERICK T. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, EAST-WEST CONTACTS STAFF 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


HOMER B. SEWELL, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, TECHNOLOGY, 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. The third of these agencies to which the supplemental 
items refer is the United States Information Agency. This request 
is the amount of $1,100,000 additional under “Salaries and expenses.” 
This appears at page 9 of House Document No. 394. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


It might be well to insert the entire 16 pages of justifications at 
this point in the record. 
(The material follows :) 


H. Doc. 394 


United States Information Agency—Salaries and expenses, 1959 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1958) ------____-_-_--___--_--_ $1, 100, 000 
Budget: estiinate: next flecal) eR. siccsicad- i) ~~ caliidisenneditense 105, 000, 000 
Employment : 
Average number current appropriation____.._._._..______-.---~ 10, 960 
Average number 1959 budget estimate ______________________ 10, 961 
Actual employment Apr. 30, 1906... ae 10, 782 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $1,100,000 
is requested for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, United States Infor- 
mation Agency.” 

It provides for the construction, operation, and related costs of an exhibition 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy to be shown in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republic. 

The supplemental requested is to implement paragraph (1), section XIII of 
the agreement on cultural, technical, and educational exchanges signed by the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on January 27, 1958, 
which states: 

“Both sides agree in principle on the usefulness of exhibits as an effective 
means of developing mutual understanding between the peoples of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Toward this end both sides will provide for an 
exchange of exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 1958.” 

Since agreement on the exchange was reached within a week of the actual 
signing on January 27, 1958, no provision for this expense was included in the 
Agency’s regular budget estimate for the fiscal year 1959. However, in view 
of the urgency, importance, and timing of this project, the Agency has already 
programed $83,000 for the research and design of the exhibition from its regular 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1958. 

A number of exhibit subjects were discussed during the exchange talks held 
with the U. S. S. R. After considerable discussion, it was finally agreed that 
exhibits would be exchanged on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The United States objective in showing this exhibition 

By presenting an exhibition that is impressive to those professionally con- 
cerned with atomic energy and comprehensible to the average layman in the 
U. S. S. R., the Agency hopes to (1) reflect the progress that has been made by 
the United States in putting atomic energy to work for peaceful purposes, (2) 
dispel the belief that probably is held among the Soviet Union’s citizenry that 
the United States is entirely preoccupied with developments in destructive ap- 
plications of atomic energy, and (3) explain how atomic energy is being in- 
creasingly channeled into our industrial and social institutions. 


Current status of negotiations 


Discussions with representatives of the U. S. S. R. at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington concerning the implementation of the agreement of exchange of 
exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy have been harmonious and con- 
structive, with the Soviets having agreed to major aspects of our proposal for 
showing the United States exhibition in the U. S. S. R., that is, as concerns 
timing, places of showing, duration of showings. The U. 8S. S. R. has concurred 
in our planned proposal to show the exhibition for a month each in Moscow and 
in Leningrad. Specific sites within the cities are being discussed. In return, the 
U. S. S. R. has expressed its wish to show its exhibit for a month in New York 
City and a month in Washington, D. C. 
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Understanding with other United States Government agencies concerned 


The United States Information Agency participated in the negotiations on the 
subject of exhibit exchanges with the U. S. S. R. After the agreement was 
signed, the Agency informed the Operations Coordinating Board of the action 
that was being taken by the United States Information Agency to implement 
this part of the agreement, and consulted with the Department of State and 
the Atomic. Energy Commission in formulating proposals for the United States 
exhibition in the U. S. S. R. In a letter to Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency, dated April 14, 1958, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission expressed readiness to assist the Agency in preparing the exhibition. 
Consultations continue between the Agency and the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the content of the exhibition. It has been established that the United States 
Information Agency has primary responsibility for the preparation and show- 
ing of this exhibition in the U.S. 8S. R. 

Scope and timing 

The exhibition will depict to the people of the U. S. S. R. the development in 
the United States of the various applications of nuclear science and technology 
for the improved well-being of mankind. It will be designed to appeal to both 
sophisticated and lay viewers. 

Considerable progress has already been made in planning and designing the 
United States exhibition. While a specific opening date has not been set, we 
tentatively plan to open our exhibition in Moscow in November, after which 
the exhibition will be shown in Leningrad. 


Basis for estimate 


The estimates used are based upon the following factors: 

1. While the Agency has not heretofore produced an exhibit for showing in 
Moscow, some components of this exhibit are comparable to those which have 
been produced by the Agency in the past. The estimated cost of such components 
are based upon experience. Other costs are based on discussions with the Agency 
contractor, Atomic Energy Commission, and packing and shipping experts. 

2. The exhibition will occupy approximately 20,000 square feet plus floor space 
for lecture hall-theater, demonstration laboratory, and storage space. 

3. It is expected that the exhibit will be constructed in the United States. 

4. Many operating models and much equipment (identified in the detail which 
follows) will be loaned to the Agency, but will involve cost of packing, shipping, 
and insurance only. 

5. The United States will pay costs incurred in the U. 8S. S. R. for installation, 
maintenance, and general labor as well as shipping and incidental costs at the 
noncommercial conversion rate of 10 rubles to 1 United States dollar. All work 
performed will be under the supervision of the American managers of the exhibit. 

Details of the exhibition and fund requirements are explained in the schedules 
which follow. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses,” $1,100,000 


Section XIII of the Agreement on Cultural, Technical, and Educational Ex- 
changes signed by the United States and the U. S. S. R. on January 27, 1958, 
provides for an exchange of exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 
1958. Purpose of the exhibition, proposed for Moscow and a second major city, 
will be to depict to the people of the U. S. S. R. the development in the United 
States of the various applications of nuclear sciences and technologies for the 
benefit and progress of mankind. This proposed supplemental appropriation is to 
cover the costs of this country’s exhibits in the U.S. S. R. 


Program and financing 





In budget Revised Difference 




















estimate (+) (- 
dalinatttins _| 
Program by activities: 
1. Overseas missions BE nn dibacin ta, cee ee $43, 021, 800 O65, GR; OOO f... . 0. cese 
2. Media services: 
(a) Press and publications service..............-.-- 9, 278, 400 J} eee 
(h) Motion-picture service. —...............---.----] 6, 433, 700 6, 433, | eee 
(c) Information center service aia 6, 527, 600 7, 627, 600 7) 100, 000 
(d) Broadcasting service_-_____--- is 19, 924, 300 19, 924, 300 | -_- 
3. Cooperative programs with priv ate organizations. etbbidee 511, 600 2 if Seeeeareaen 
4. Program direction and appraisal_-._............------ 2, 665, 800 DBR bocce <ctctas 
5. Administration and staff support__-._- Sn ciel 5, 429, 800 5, 429, 80° . 
6. Administrative support: . ... .. 2.5 c cbs ices entecsil 11, 207, 000 11, 207, 000 |__....-- : 
Total obligations. - . 7 vanadusneeialineaa 105, 000, 000 106, 100, 000 +1, 100, 000 
Financing: | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - | 105, 000, 000 | 106, 100,000 | +1, 100,000 
| 











Object classification 




















In budget Revised Difference 
| estimate (+) (-—) 

wail ‘nis aati le ie a i ~~ 
01 Personal services: | | 

Pepmiees WOUND. ons 2s Jonni co ce sackceccdcistows $36, 877,675 | $36,877, 675 Lae e~ cp ennens 

Positions other than permanent....................--- 291, 201 | 461, 201 -+$170, 000 

Other personal services. ...........-.-...---..... = 3, 220, 998 SR WAG B. avsacs... 

Total personal services_.............-...-.- samba eniags | 40, 389, 874 40, 559, 874 +170, 000 

OP “PrgVii 2isS ou alae le E 4, 350, 121 4, 522, 821 | +172, 700 

03 Tre insportation iP GE «0 + ahs op dcboncmiatindsumes toaewee | 3, 466, 005 | 3, 575, 247 +109, 242 

Ce CINE NG ns ee | 1, 923, 598 | BU Ot in nnan cniediiin oe 

ie ge Se ae ee ee 2, 745, 913 | 2, 907, 185 | +161, 272 

06 Printing and weproduction ys... ...-1+..-2.-- 61. -SJsb- aoe 3, 457, 269 3, 518, 769 | +61, 500 

Se, CR Ce NS oo ooo ce sect cece cdteccten ame nees 19, 253, 977 19, 679, 263 | +425, 286 

Services performed by other agencies Le ih iehue alee 12, 664,618 | 12,664,618 |...........-.. 

08 Supplies and materials__.___._- MLSS EL 8, 032, 267 | OE tas cccedeneinen 

09 Equipment S30 Shi Ai as Ue | 3, 843, 448 | eS eee 

10 Lands and structures- toa igisaniacdaiaae 34, 948 RD Th iiss i te Satins 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..........-..-------- 4, 752, 150 | Oh FI BO ica cetera 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities______._____.___.._______] 2, 649 | ee ee 

15 Taxes and assessments (bi sce sis. a5. 5S | 83, 163 | SR SS Wis cnt 


OEE WIE on catkins bat bates uecaackemeteennn ~ 105, 000, 000 106, 100, 000 +1 100, 000 


Summary of requirements 


1959 
estimate 
A. QGomstrdetivn: of cenit. oo ee ee ee eS $292, 200 
B. Packing, insurance, and shipping expenses___.______--__~_- aa” ee 
C. Operating expenses of Moscow showing_____-_-___-___-___-----_- 340, 800 
D. Operating expenses of Leningrad showing_____-___________-____- 252, 472 

E. Handout materials for Moscow and Leningrad showings____-__- = 61, 5 
Tt eee ee ee st eege e 1, 100, 000 


The details of the estimate are as follows: 


A. CONSTRUCTION OF EXHIBIT, $292,200 
Physical data 

The exhibit is being designed to occupy an area of 20,000 square feet and will 
be adaptable to a variety of space layouts, will be easily erectable, mountable, 
and transportable. 

The exhibit will be composed mainly of animated three-dimensional models 
and supporting illustrative material. The latest exhibition techniques and de- 
vices will be employed to dramatize and explain a highly technical and complex 
subject. We propose to install a laboratory demonstration space within the 
exhibit area to accommodate a maximum audience of 500. The showing of rele- 

vant films on the peaceful uses of atomic energy is also contemplated. Plans 
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eall for a minimum of 20 animated 3-dimensional models to be featured in 
the exhibit. A number of these models will be displayed at the Geneva atomic 
exhibition in September and will be made available to the Agency on a loan basis 
by the Atomic Energy Commission upon the closing of the Geneva exhibit. Other 
models will be provided on a loan basis through direct negotiations with non- 
Government sources. Some models will be designed and fabricated by the 
Agency especially for the exhibit. 

Construction staff, $41,300 


This staff consists of six temporary positions to handle the planning, construc- 
tion supervision, negotiations with Government and non-Government sources, 
procurement, transportation, and clerical functions related to the exhibition. 

The estimate includes: (1) Temporary employment of 6 employees for 9 
months, $32,800, (2) travel and related costs to the U. S. S. R. including per diem 
for 180 days for the project officer, $5,200; and travel and related costs to the 
U.S. 8. R. including per diem for 90 days for assistant project officer, $3,300. 
Preliminary survey team, $5,400 


Three Americans will visit the U. S. S. R. (Moscow and Leningrad) to conduct 
preliminary site survey and handle preliminary arrangements with Embassy and 
U. 8S. S. R. officials. They will also visit Geneva to consult with the AEC project 
manager. 

The estimate includes travel and related costs for these Americans including 
per diem for 10 days. 

Construction costs, $245,500 

The proposed exhibition will consist of seven sections. Description of each 
section and estimates of costs are: 

Section I. Fundamentals of fission and fusion reactions, $24,230.—Introduction 
to the exhibition will be an explanation of the fundamental principles of atomic 
structure, elementary particles and particle interactions leading to energy releases 
by fission and fusion. 

This section will consist of : atomic structure; elementary particles, and heavy 
nucleus; interactions between neutrons and heavy nuclei; energy balances in 
fission and fusion ; and breeding. 

The estimated costs for items in this section are: 6 aluminum structures, 
$8,000 ; lighting system, $7,230; 60 plastic shapes ranging from 3 to 12 feet, $6,000; 
and a small historical exhibit, $3,000. 

Section II. Uranium and thorium production, $9,688.—This section will be 
a small part of the exhibition planned to retain continuity and will show mod- 
ern ore-processing techniques, and selected topics from nuclear production 
metallurgy. 

The estimated costs for items in this section are: 28 vertical and overhead 
styrofoam panels with locking and joining devices, $2,120; lighting system, 
$1,424; and 768 square feet of graphics, at $8 per foot, $6,144. 

Section III. Reactors, $104,379.—This section will focus attention on advanced 
power reactors which are being developed successfully in this country. Exam- 
ples of these are: the new Shippingport pressurized water reactor; liquid metal 
fuel reactor; organic moderated reactor; sodium-graphite reactor ; homogeneous 
reactor; and experimental breeder reactor. The section will also show, in a 
separate unit, the specialized use reactors such as, Argonaut testing and re- 
search reactor; Brookhaven National Laboratory medical reactor. The mod- 
els required for this section will be loaned by the Atomic Energy Commission 
from the Geneva exhibit; loaned from non-Government sources; and fabri- 
cated by the Agency. A list of the equipment models and sources follows: 


Models to be loaned by Atomic Energy Commission : 
Engineering test reactor (ETR). 
Argonne experimental breeder reactor (EBR II). 
Homogeneous reactor experiment II (HRT). 
Sodium reactor experiment (SGR). 
. Shippingport pressurized water reactor. 
Models to be obtained from non-Government sources : 

1. Materials test reactor (MTR). 
Argonaut reactor. 
Medical research reactor (BNL). 


Cle Co ho 


9 
3. 
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Models to be fabricated, cost included in the estimates: 
1. Organic moderated reactor experiment (OMRE), $25,000 
2. Liquid metal fuel reactor (LMFR), $10,000 
3. Simulated reactor interior, $25,000 
4. Pickle barrel reactor, $10,000 

The estimated costs for items in this section are: scale models to be fabricated 
by the Agency, $70,000; 672 square feet of graphics at $8 per square foot, 
$5,376; 6 translucent fabric umbrellas 24 foot diameter, $3,000; 6 panelled 
aluminum supporting columns, 14 feet high, $6,000; coordinated lighting system, 
$9,030 ; 6 tape or wire recorder systems, $7,200; and 50 styrofoam panels, three- 
dimensional assemblies and display platform, $3,773. 

Section IV. Fuel processing and waste disposal, $9,688. This section will 
illustrate in pictorial form selected topics on concentration of high level wastes 
and recent advances in pyrometallurgical techniques for fuel processing. 

The estimated costs for items in this section are: 768 square feet graphics at $8 
per square foot, $6,144; wiring and lighting, $1,424; and 28 interlocking panels 
4 feet by 8 feet, $2,120. 

Section V. Isotopes and radiation, $52,162.—This section will consist of (a) 
production and handling of radioisotopes as research tools in basic science— 
biochemistry, biology, and genetics; agriculture, analytical chemistry, physi- 
ology, pharmacology, metallurgy; and (b) applied use of radioisotopes in the 
fields of industry, medicine, and agriculture. 

This section will include the the following models : 


Models loaned by Atomic Energy Commission : 
1. Carbon cycle 
2. Biosynthesis of C—14 labeled plant and animal products 
3. Intermediary metabolism in the dairy cow 
4. Diagnosis of heart anomalies 
5. Chromosome duplication 
6. Metabolic pathways of a C—14 carcinogens 
Models from non-Government sources: 
1. Neutron activation analysis 
2. Localization of human tumors using radioisotopes 
Models to be fabricated—cost included in the estimates : 
1. Brookhaven National Laboratory “hot form,” $8,310 
2. Food irradiation plant, $10,000 

The estimated cost of items in this section are: scale models to be fabricated 
by the agency, $18,310; 864 square feet of graphics at $8 per square foot, $6,912; 
circular lighting system, $13,960; and panels, tubes, fastening system, platform, 
and silk screen lettering, $12,980. 

Section VI. Challenges of the future, $9,688.—In view of the great interest in 
thermonuclear power such information as has been declassified will be included. 
This section will include peaceful uses of the atom: electric power; mining; 
excavating harbors and canals; seismology; transportation (air, sea, rail and 
automobile) ; direct conversion of fission energy into electrical energy. 

The costs are: 768 square feet of graphics, at $8 per square foot, $6,144; 
wiring and lighting, $1,424; and 28 interlocking panels 4 feet by 8 feet, $2,120. 

Section VII. International aspects of United States atomic energy program, 
$35,665.—This section will show the degree to which the United States is co- 
operating with other countries in the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Graphically displayed will be: (1) Argonne International School of 
Nuclear Science; (2) Foreign scholars in the national laboratories; (3) Inter- 
American symposium at Brookhaven National Laboratory; (4) United States 
research reactors abroad; and (5) United States as a source of fissile and 
fertile materials for peaceful uses. 

The estimated costs for items in this section are: 804 square feet of graphics, 
at $8 per square foot, $6,610; 3-dimensional world map, 16 feet in diameter on 
platform, $8,000; lighting system, $5,025; 48-foot superstructure and supporting 
trusses, $12,000; 48 triangular skin panels, $3,000; other panels, $1,030. 
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B. PACKING, INSURANCE AND SHIPPING EXPENSES, $153,028 


The estimate provides for drayage and shipments of exhibition material from 
the United States and Geneva, Switzerland to Moscow, to Leningrad and re- 
turn to the United States or other destinations. A summary of the expenses 


are as follows: 


1. Moscow showing: 
(a) Cost of packing and crating of 22,524 cubic feet of 
OTN i eae ied as pecan eeaeecal eka aiken ee ra 
(b) Drayage costs in the United States__.......-....-.__..__ 
(c) Ocean freight—New York to Helsinki ($1.45 per cubic foot 
ce Cen UE ROOT sch Siciiienitinnsatememeces le abel tana a nein 
(d@) Rail shipment—Helsinki to Moscow 
eran eee IN I ne ne ei nkiest os oe neni 
(f) Rail shipment—Geneva to Moscow___-----------_----_--_ 
(9g) Drayage costs—Moscow (railhead) to and from exhibit 
ee a Sn ar ra 
(h) Insurance on privately owned equipment borrowed for the 
Os ac er ree ie eae te seenerne gs kee 
€t} Warpiient oF Miieiodt mwerrenh. <i s 
(j) Emergency air shipments of materials—United States to 
Moscow 


2. Leningrad showing: 
(a) Rail shipment—Moscow to Leningrad ____._._____________ 
(b) Drayage costs—Leningrad (railhead) to and from exhibit 

I pa cece te seal vp aw nen tp ae os rn a 
(c) Emergency air shipment of materials—United States to 
DMIBORG o.oo ce none eee Ue 
(d) Rail shipment—Leningrad to Helsinki_....__...___________ 
(e) Ocean freight—Helsinki to New York (Assumes approxi- 
mately 75 percent of exhibit sent from United States and 
yeneva will be returned to the United States)__.___________ 
(f) Ocean or rail shipments—Helsinki to other European posts_ 
(g) Return of materials to lenders in United States 


Subtotal, Leningrad 


C. OPERATING EXPENSES OF MOSCOW SHOWING ($340,800) 
1. Staff and travel expenses, $150,800 
All installation work, general labor, watchmen and custodial help 


$33, 786 
3, 040 


32, 660 
4, 200 
65 

909 

1, 060 


10, 000 
10, 000 


5, 000 


100, 720 


3, 150 
1, 060 
3, 000 
1, 830 


29, 851 
7,417 
6, 000 


52, 308 


153, 028 


will be 


Soviet nationals working under the supervision of American staff who will 


manage the exhibition. 


(6) cAeROURR CRORE Seis et el sisi antlitethb tere i Seth $129, 574 
(1) Exhibit manager and supporting staff : 
Temporary employment of 4 Americans for 120 days____ 11, O86 


Travel and related costs for 4 Americans including per 
diem for 90 days 


NE asa sin tmtnwie eemenreninnin cs arnuics oe ea eae 
(2) Scientist, guides staff (for lectures) : 

Temporary employment for 40 days of 30 Americans; 

10 having doctorates in physics and 20 to serve as lectur- 

Rs NIN cnx. cacctni-ae Sanna sera haansemnattesnicin: aaa tk Reseda atedidee a ooce ds 

Travel for these employees including per diem 





Total 


13, 200 


24, 286 


36, 288 
69, 000 





105, 288 


CD) Bovipte meme: eT cscneniieiniieiiticaita ti i $21, 226 


The following estimates are based on communications from the 
U. S. Embassy, Moscow : 


4 carpenters, at $168 per month, for 75 days each__-_----_ 1, 680 
4 electricians, at $199 per month, for 75 days each__-----_- 1, 990 
5 laborers at $163 per month, for 75 days each_____------ 2, 037 
3 sign painters, at $221 per month, for 60 days each____-~- 1, 326 
4 cleaners, at $147 per month, for 75 days each_____----. 1, 470 
8 guards, at $189 per month, for 75 days each___.-_----_-_ 3, T80 
1 clerical assistant, at $175 per month, for 75 days each__ 437 
2 telephone operators, at $175 per month, for 75 days each_ 875 
2 receptionist, at $175 per month, for 35 days each___-_~- 409 
4 drivers, at $189 per month, for 75 days each_______---~_ 1, 890 
20 guides, at $200 per month, for 40 days each____--____~_ 5, 332 

Total (67) 21. -secacctce ee Se a eee 21, 226 


2. Rental of space; and operation, and maintenance of exhibit, $190,000 

The estimate is based on securing a downtown location in Moscow. Based upon 
Embassy recommendations, space has been proposed at Manezhe Square in Mos- 
cow. According to the Embassy, Manezhe has excellent exhibition accommoda- 
tions as well as a desirable central location. 

The estimate also provides for operating and maintenance costs of the exhibit 
including alterations for wiring, local purchase of material, electrical power, 
communications, and rental of automotive equipment. 


D. OPERATING EXPENSES OF LENINGRAD SHOWING, $252,472 


1. Staff and travel expenses, $145,200 


All installation work, general labor, watchmen, and custodial help will be Soviet 
nationals working under supervision of American staff who will manage the 
exhibition. 


CO BOUIN TN os oe acetchee conte hearth nee ee ee $123, 974 


(1) Exhibit manager and supporting staff: 
Temporary employment of 4 Americans for an additional 


Be i obntedstenine cudicanienicsndacideiciaaie ta ace 11, O86 
Travel and related costs of 4 Americans including per diem 

£OP' OU GEG Gi one Ee ee i es Ses 7, 600 

Ot sb ced carne cigs saenchgbnt olttclpuntinin tetanic taamide cuits 18, 686 


(2) Scientist, guides staff (for lectures) : 
Temporary employment for 40 days of 30 Americans, 
10 having doctorates in physics and 20 to serve as 


lonttar hater: :: MI as ii ses ccisnths ihe eed 36, 288 

Travel for these employees, including per diem___~~-~ 69, 000 

EOC singe neni pipierinenins Senses iaeggeccde a ne dees Se 105, 288 

(0) Soviet nationals ateicca. ck chs tied i ht ee baecthndins 21, 226 


The following estimates are based on communications from the 
United States Embassy, Moscow : 


4 carpenters, at $168 per month, for 75 days each______-___ 1, 680 
4 electricians, at $199 per month, for 75 days each_______- 1, 990 
5 laborers, at $163 per month, for 75 days each________~_ 2, O37 
3 sign painters, at $221 per month, for 60 days each______ 1, 326 
4 cleaners, at $147 per month, for 75 days each___________ 1, 470 
S guards, at $189 per month, 75 days each _________-- 3, 780 
1 clerical assistant, at $175 per month, for 75 days___-__~_ 437 
2 telephone operators, at $175 per month, for 75 days each_ S75 
2 receptionists, at $175 per month, for 35 days each______ 409 
4 drivers, at $189 per month, for 75 days each ___-_____ 1, 890 


20 guides, at $200 per month, for 40 days each 


Baie ie clctotes 5, 332 


RUGEE CSF ) x cacncuttnececnscnettichsratcioniniotbmenreiteeanielaas 21, 226 
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. Rental of space; and operation and maintenance of exhibit, $107,272 


"Phe estimate is based on securing a downtown location in Leningrad. Based 
upon Embassy recommendations, we are considering the use of space at the 
Hermitage Museum. According to the Embassy, several wings of the Hermitage 
are being redone to provide better exhibition space. 

The estimate also provides for operating and maintenance expenses of the 
exhibit including alterations for wiring, local purchase of material, electrical 
power, communications, and rental of automotive equipment. 


E. HaANpDouT MATERIAL, $61,500 


It is planned to distribute a minimum of 500,000 copies of a pictorial publica- 
tion to provide the audience with a takehome reminder of the exhibition. Costs 
for printing are estimated as follows: 


cae: Gere cootnn at 2h cemte eben: os Sos eka $7, 500 
(2) S600 conten: ‘at 32 cents C608. isn ik een. ddn ceteeee 54, 000 
OU a ee el Bins ue dee wees 61, 500 


Mr, Roonry. Do you have a general statement with regard to this? 
Mr. Wasusurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roongy. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wasupurn. On January 27, 1958, the United States and the 
Soviet Union signed an agreement providing for certain cultural, 
technical, and educational exchanges between the U. S. S. R. and the 
United States of America. This agreement followed lengthy ne- 
gotiations here in Washington between Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin 

and Ambassador Lacy for the Department of State. One of the pro- 
visions of this agreement called for the exchange in 1958 of exhibits on 
the peaceful uses of atomic ener ‘gy. 

Since the President’s budget was submitted to the Congress prior 
to the conclusion of these negotiations with the Soviets, no provision 
was made in the 1959 budget for the expense of mounting in the Soviet 
Union this United States exhibit on the peaceful uses of the atom. 
The request for $1,100,000 which you are now considering covers the 
cost of this exhibit. 

The United States Information Agency has been assigned respon- 
sibility for preparing and showing the exhibit in the Soviet Union. 
It will be the first official exhibition that our Government has ever 
presented in the Soviet Union. 

It should be as effective as we can possibly make it. It will show 
for 1 month in Moscow and 1 month in Leningrad. By reciprocal 
arrangement the Soviets are planning to have their atoms-for-peace 
exhibit for 1 month in New York and 1 month in Washington. 

We are planning the type of exhibit that will be comprehensible and 
interesting to the average layman in the Soviet Union. By so doing, 
the United States hopes (1) to reflect the progress that has been made 
in this field by American scientists, (2) to dispel the belief spread by 
Communist propaganda that the United States is preoccupied solely 
with the destructive capabilities of atomic energy, and (3) to explain 
how atomic energy is being applied increasingly in the fields of medi- 
cine, industry, and agriculture—not only in the United States but in 
other countries which share the benefits of American progress in 
atomic research. 
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In view of the requirement that the exhibition take place in calendar 
year 1958, the Agency has already programed $83,000 for resesarch 
and design from its regular appropriation for fiscal year 1958. We 
have the full cooperation of the Atomic Energy Commission, and are 
working closely with them in all our planning. 

The Information Agency has carefully considered the costs in- 
volved. The figures included in this supplemental request for 
$1,100,000 are as accurate as it is possible for us to make them. 

With us are Mr. Sewell of the Atomic Energy Commission, and Mr. 
Merrill of the Department of State, to assist in answering the ques- 
tions of the committee. Also, Mr. Masey, the USIA exhibits project 
officer in charge, is here to answer questions on the proposed content 
and design of the exhibit. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not given us very much information, have 
you? 

Mr. Wasusurn. We hope to provide more information from the 
men here. 


FIRMNESS OF COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. In view of what happened within the past year with 
regard to the proposed trade fair in Gorki Park, Moscow, I am 
prompted to inquire how firm are the agreements and commitments 
with the Soviet Union in connection with the expenditure of this 
substantial sum of money, $1,100,000 ? 

Mr. Merritx. I believe this is a firm commitment. It is provided 
for in an executive agreement. I do not believe the Soviets will violate 
this agreement in this respect. I am having conversations with the 
counselor of the Soviet E mbassy regarding ‘this Soviet exhibit, and 
he informs me he expects to have this exe hange, and only the dates 
remain to be decided. 

Mr. Rooney. That is about the same kind of information we had a 
year ago when we appropriated $2,200,000 for a trade fair in Gorki 
Park which has never been held. 

Mr. Merritt. That, of course, sir, was not an exchange; this is an 
exchange. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the quid pro quo ¢ 

Mr. Merritt. That there shall be an American exhibit in 2 cities in 
the Soviet Union for a period of 1 month each. 


RUSSIAN EXHIBITS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. What are you giving the Russians? 

Mr. Merrit. We are permitting them to exhibit here. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Merritt. In Washington and in New York. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of exhibitions ? 

Mr. Merritt. The same thing—an exhibit on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

Mr. Rooney. And have you indicated when you are going to permit 
them to exhibit in Washington and in New York and for how long? 

Mr. Merriny. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. When and for how long ? 

Mr. Merrity. The probability is that the Soviet exhibit will be at 
the Coliseum in New York in February 1959 and in Washington the 
following month. 


UNITED STATES EXHIBIT IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Rooney. If we have that information so far as what the Soviets 
are going to do here in the United States, why do we not know when 
and where you are going to exhibit in Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Merrit. I believe we do know the approximate date. It will 
be relatively the same time. 

Mr. Roonry. Where ? 

Mr. Merriuz. The sites of the exhibits in the Soviet Union are still 
being negotiated. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it we always seem to lag behind in any sort of 
an understanding, agreement, or pact with the Soviets? We have 
already been committed as to dates and places, and I take it as to all 
other details. Why do we not have the same situation insofar as they 
are concerned ? 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR COLISEUM IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Merritt. They have as yet not signed the contract for the 
coliseum. It is still in the negotiating stage. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of contract are they contemplating, if you 
know, for the Coliseum ? 

Mr. Merritt. They will sign the usual contract that the coliseum 
requires at the usual cost per square foot. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that ? 

Mr. Merrit. I believe the total cost 
tion 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Merrity. Is $30,000 

Mr. Masry. I believe the cost is about $122,000. 

Mr. Rooney. For how long? 

Mr. Masry. Fora 10-week period. 

Mr. Rooney. How long will they be in Washington ? 

Mr. Merritt. A month. 


and I am subject to correc- 











ADMISSION FEES 


Mr. Rooney. Are they going to charge admission ? 

Mr. Merritx, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we going to charge admission in Russia ? 

Mr. Merritu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you quite sure they are not going to charge admis- 
sion ? 

Mr. Merritt. We will see in firming up the negotiations still in 
progress that the reciprocity is the same. If we do not charge admis- 
sion in the Soviet Union they will not charge admission here. 
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PROPOSED LOCATION OF UNITED STATES EXHIBIT 


Mr. Wasusurn. The Embassy’s recommendation on locations in 
Moscow and Leningrad are included at. pages 14 and 15 of the justifi- 
cations. According to the Embassy, Manezhe Square in Moscow and 
Hermitage Hall in Leningrad. 


SITE FOR WASHINGTON EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooney. Where in Wiseningten would this be held ? 

Mr. Merrizy. In the armor 

Mr. Roonry. You missed the point, Mr. Washburn. Here we have 
committed ourselves insofar as the coliseum in New York is concerned, 
and the armory in Washington is concerned, but we merely have sug- 
gestions from our Embassy in Moscow. 

Mr. Merrity. These are the suggestions that we have made to them. 
There is no commitment to give them the armory or the coliseum. 


GORKI PARK TRADE FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. This business may turn out like the fair at Gorki Park. 
Is that possible ? 

Mr. Merrit. I do not believe so, sir, because this is an exchange. 
They also have an interest in exhibiting here. In the case of the fair 
at Gorki Park it was not an exchange. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, what has happened to the private Gorki 
Park trade fair and that gentleman who had the contract with the 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce under which he was to put up a substan- 
tial amount of money by one day last week? Does anyone know? 

Mr. Merritx. I do not believe we know whether he is going to be suc- 
cessful or not as of today. 


REQUIREMENT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. Included in this request for $1,100,000 we find personal 
services in the amount of $170,000. Why should this amount not be 
absorbed by the United States Information Agency? 

Mr. Posner. The personal services included in this estimate will be 
over and above those in the regular appropriation for the Agency. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is your total appropriation ? 

Mr. Posner. For this year it is $95,100,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Why could you not absorb this $170,000 out of that? 

Mr. Posner. The largest portion of this, sir, will be for scientists 
and the guide staff w hich will be exclusively for the conduct of this 
exhibit in Moscow. They will be completely separate from anything 
that the Agency is doing. The costs could be absorbed, but they would 
have to be absorbed by the Agency’s reducing its other programs 
accordingly. 

Mr. Rooney. In the coming fiscal year, in the ordinary course of 
things, your appropriation “Salaries and expenses,” will be some- 
where between the House figure of $97 million and the figure of the 
other body, $100 million. With such a huge and substantial appropri- 
ation as that, why throw in here $170,000 ‘rather than absorb it? 
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Mr. Posner. I think, sir, the appropriation request was presented 
without any reference to the particular activity we are discussing. 


1959 ESTIMATE FOR EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. How much is included in the 1959 regular budget for 
the exhibit programs / 

Mr. Posner. The total cost of exhibits in the 1959 budget of $105 
million, including the construction costs in Washington and the 
operation of all exhibits in all of our 200 posts, is $2.1 million. 


SURVEY TEAM TO MOSCOW 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, did anybody take a trip from Washington 
to Moscow in connection with this, and if so, did they discuss. the 
matter with any Russians? 

Mr. Masry. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is “No trip”? 

Mr. Masry. No trip as yet. has been made. 

Mr. Rooney. If these negotiations, Mr. Merrill, have reached the 
point that you indicate, why is it necessary to have a preliminary 
survey team, as described in the justifications, visit Moscow and 
Leningrad to conduct preliminary site surveys and handle prelimi- 
nary arrangements with Embassy and U. S.S. R. officials ? 

Mr. Masry. The showi ing time of these exhibitions has not yet been 
fixed and it is conceivable that we might show earlier than February 
in Moscow; consequently, a field trip would have to be made as soon 
as possible to examine the site and discuss matters with the Embassy 
personnel as well as with the Soviet officials. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SOVIET NATIONALS 


Mr. Rooney. How many Russians will we put on the payroll? 

Mr. Masry. Fifty-seven, sir. 

Mr. Wasupurn. That is for each city. 

Mr. Masry. Fifty-seven for each city ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And we are going to have a Russian rec eptionist at 
these exhibits ? 

Mr. Masey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we going to have Russian telephone operators? 

Mr. Masry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Russian guards? 

Mr. Masry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we going to clear these people insofar as giving 
us a fair shake of the dice is concerned? No answer? I think that 
I could hear a pin drop here. 

Mr. Wasnueurn. Will that be under a reciprocal type of arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not understand we Americans do things a 
little differently than they do? 

Mr. WasHpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not understand—the question is withdrawn, 
there is no sense in pursuing it any further. 
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How are we going to get these people? Are we going to the Com- 
munist Party in Moscow and ask them to give us the guards and the 
telephone operators and two receptionists? How does this work out ? 

Mr. Wasneurn. We would be relying on the Embassy to advise 
and guide us on those details, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Between the 114 people they could louse everything 
up pretty well; could they not? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes; it would be possible. 

Mr. Roongry. Where did these figures come from? For instance, 
a Russian carpenter would get but $21 a month more than a cleaner, 
and a Russian carpenter would get $7 a month less than a telephone 
operator. Where did you get these figures? 

Mr. Roserts. These figures were contained in a telegram that we 
received from Moscow. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the telegram here? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes sir [handing]. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not have any idea as to why a telephone 
operator would get more money than a carpenter? 

Mr. Roserts. No; I would not. 

Mr. Roonry. She might be in a position to do better by way of 
good Communist results than a carpenter? 

Mr. Roserts. They probably would also have to know English as 
well as Russian. 


DURATION OF EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. Have they indicated what length of time the exhibits 
would last in these two cities in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Roserts. One month each, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We would send ours over there for 1 month in Moscow 
and a month in Leningrad, whereas, if I understood this young 
gentleman correctly a while ago, the Russians would exhibit for 10 
weeks in the coliseum in New York and 10 weeks in the armory in 
Washington. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your understanding? 

Mr. Roserts. One month. Complete reciprocity, 1 month in New 
York, 1 month in Washington; 1 month in Moscow and 1 month in 
Leningrad. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the figures? 

Mr. Masry. The 10-week period covers 4 weeks for installation, 
4 weeks of actual showing time, and 2 weeks for dismantling, both 
in the United States and in the Soviet Union. 


GORKIT PARK SITE 


Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that our place of exhibit in Moscow 
would be in Gorki Park ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Not at that time of the year, Mr. Chairman. That 
is a sort of Coney Island situation. It is open in the summer. 

Mr. Rooney. This surely does not represent the last word on this 
matter, does it—this telegram of March 18? 

Mr. Ronerts. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. As I recall in connection with the proposed Gorki 
Park trade fair, the trade fair visitors were to be charged an admis- 
sion fee; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. As I recall, there was no charge to the particular 
proposed trade fair. There was reference to a charge which is made 
for people to enter Gorki Park itself. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, and that limits those who would go to a trade 
fair if one were going to be held; would it not ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us whether or not you are going to agree 
to any such proposition as that —the use of Gorki Park ? 

Mr. Merriwi. If Gorki Park should be found to be a suitable site, 
we would presume they would have to discuss that point with the 
Soviets. Actually, the 1 ruble admission, I believe, does not cut down 
attendance in Gorki Park. There are thousands and thousands of 
eople going there all the time. If it were held out of season in 
Pubruary, I believe we would be justified in asking the Soviets to 
waive the usual ruble admission fee which in the summertime does 
give the entrant a certain amount of right to the facilities of the park 
itself. It would be closed during the early spring months. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you pronounce the other location ? 

Mr. Roperts. Manezhe. 

Mr. Rooney. If the exhibit were held there it would seem that the 
attendance would be the difference between 150,000 in Gorki Park 
and 250,000 there; is that right ? 

Mr. Merritx. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. In view of that, and in view of the fact that Gorki 
Park, as I recall from the testimony last year concerning the proposed 
trade fair, is only open in the summer months of the year, in July and 
August, as I recall 

Mr. Meret. That isr ight. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that you would agree to hold this there? 

Mr. Merritt. I went there in Apr il last year and there were a great 
many people in the park at that time. If held in the seasonal weather, 
March or April, the location is very accessible. There is that to its 
advantage. 





COST OF EXHIBIT IN GORKTI PARK 


Mr. Roonry. What would be the total cost if the exhibit were to be 
set up in Gorki Park ? 

Mr. Masry. That would depend. If we would have to put up a 
pavilion we would have to budget additional money for a pavilion. 

Mr. Roonry. Beyond the $1,100,000 ? 

Mr. Masry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wasueurn. There are buildings there. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not have a direct answer a while ago to 
the question—is it possible you would agree to hold it in Gorki Park in 
view of these things ? 

Mr. Merritt. I believe that is why the survey team would have to 
go, to decide if the site is adequate. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this not something that should be very promptly 
and expeditiously disposed of in conversations in, say, the next 24 
hours? Why does it take so much time? We have already com- 
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mitted ourselves to the coliseum and the armory, the dates and so 
forth. 
MANEZHE SITE 


Mr. Merritt. We have asked the Soviet Embassy, about 2 weeks 
ago, if we could have the Manezhe site, and they have not replied as 
yet. That was only 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you not take the position—we are not going 
to exhibit in Gorki Park? 

Mr. Merrit. I believe that we could, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you intend to? 

Mr. Merrity. I think that will depend on their reply as to whether 
Manezhe is available and suitable. 


COST OF EXHIBIT IN GORKI PARK 


Mr. Rooney. I come back to a question that remains unanswered. 
How much will this whole exhibit cost. in Gorki Park for 1 month? 

Mr. Masey. If it were to be exhibited in an existing building it 
would cost the amount of this appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. How much, for the record ? 

Mr. Masry. Well, $1,100,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Is not the $1,100,000 for 2 exhibitions ? 

Mr. Masry. Yes. There would be an exhibit in Gorki Park and 
Leningrad. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out how much it would be for 
Gorki Park. 

Mr. Masry. It would be approximately $340,800. 

Mr. Rooney. It is more than that. 

Mr. Posner. As I understand, this estimate has been prepared 
on the assumption the exhibit would be held in a closed buikting, 
If it were to be held in Gorki Park it might be necessary to con- 
struct a pavilion, in which case the additional cost over and above 
that included in this estimate would have to be provided. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay for the moment. with the money requested 
in this estimate. Would it be fair to say the cost. as between the two 
locations would be approximately evenly divided ? 

Mr. Posner. Between the location in Leningrad and the one in 
Moscow, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So one of these would cost one-half of $1,100,000, or 
$550,000 ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


COST PER RUSSIAN VISITOR 


Mr. Rooney. Now, as I understand it, the most hoped-for attend- 
ance for 1 month in Gorki Park would not exceed 150,000; is that 
right? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you realize that would amount to an expense to 
the American taxpayer of $3.67 a head? Give us an answer, please, 
do not shake your heads. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 
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COST TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. This $3.67 for each of these visitors does not include 
the costs insofar as the Atomic Energy Commission is concerned; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What would that be on top of the $550,000 ? 

Mr. Sewe. I would like to address myself to that question. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not budgeted outright for any costs 
related to the proposed exhibit. We would propose to lend the USIA 
certain exhibits that are being used in Rome now and will be used in 
Geneva during the month of September when we have the Interna- 
tional Conference over there. These exhibits have been budgeted for 
and will be paid for out of money appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand from that that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s costs insofar as these two cities in Soviet Russia 
are concerned will be nothing ? 

Mr. Sewetx. They would be negligible. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the matter with the word “nothing” ? 

Mr. Sewetu. I am not prepared to say. 


EXHIBIT AT GORKI PARK 


Mr. Roszerts. May I go back to Gorki Park? I think the only time 
that Gorki Park and our exhibit was mentioned was in the telegram be- 
fore you. To the best of my knowledge, the Soviets have never offered 
us space in Gorki Park. If I recall the telegram correctly, Ambassa- 
dor Thompson says that the Soviets will likely, or might, offer us 
Gorki Park, but from our negotiations with the Soviets I do not re- 
member having heard that the Soviets had offered us Gorki Park, or 
ever mentioned Gorki Park. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Merrityi. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. This being a State Department telegram, I do not 
want to read it into the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST PER PERSON 


Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that you will agree to any such silly 
thing as this? Of course, the $3.67 apiece to the taxpayers is another 
thing. Is that taking into consideration this expense to the extent 
of $3.67 a head ? 

Mr. Wasusurn. We are hopeful that the downtown location where 
there will be considerably more attendance than at Gorki Park would 
reduce that figure considerably. 

Mr. Rooney. To what ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. On this conservative estimate of 250,000 people 
in Moscow, and another 250,000 in Leningrad—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with Moscow. Do you think that you 
can get 250,000 people at another location? 

Mr. Wasnueurn. This, | believe, is an estimate based on conversa- 
tions with the Embassy people. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do they indicate this would draw 250,000 people? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney.Then what do you figure it would cost a head ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. We are figuring the entire project at about $2 a 
head. However, you have other advantages. 

Mr. Rooney. You think that is all right, do you, Mr. Washburn ? 

Mr. Wasupsurn. If you add in the attendant advantages of a great 
deal of publicity, possible coverage on Soviet television, it would be 
reaching a good many more people than those who actually see the 
exhibit. 

EXHIBITS TO BE TELEVISED 


Mr. Roonry. You have led me to another question. Are we going 
to agree that the Soviet exhibition in the coliseum in New York and 
in the armory in Washington will be televised ¢ 

Mr. Merritz. Reciprocally. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand it will not be televised unless 
we are permitted television coverage in Moscow ? 

Mr. Merritz. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any idea how many receivers there are in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Merritx. I think there are between 1 and 2 million. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many receivers are there in New York City 
alone ? 

Mr. Merritt. Many more; but there are more viewers per set in 
Moscow than there are in New York. 

Mr. CLevencer. You could get bigger crowds if you charged $2 a 
head. That isthe way that it is with a show. 


COST OF GUIDE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 14 of these justifications that you have 
an item in the last. paragraph “Temporary employment for 40 days of 
30 Americans.” Thirty times forty is 1,200; right? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. $36,288, which is the amount set forth in this budget 
for those 30 people for 40 days, divided by 1,200 would come to $30 
a day; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, in addition to this cost of $30 a day, which 
would be by way of salary or wages, you have travel to add? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What would that amount to? 

Mr. Posner. A total of $69,000, including per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you would—including per diem ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you split that $69,000 into per diem and travel ? 

Mr. Masry. $24,000 for per diem and $45,000 for travel. 

Mr. Roonry. That would mean $20 a day per diem. 

Mr. Masry. Sixteen dollars a day, plus $4 incidental expenses, or 
$20 a day. 

Mr. Rooney. Twenty dollars a day? 

Mr. Masry. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. And $30 salary. That is $50 a day for these people ? 
Mr. Masry. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. That is pretty high for guides; is it not? 

Mr. CLevencer. They are eggheads. 

Mr. Wasupvrn. Russian-spe: aking eggheads. 


HANDOUT MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. From page 16 of the aan it would appear 
that in addition to costing the American taxpayers approximately 

$3.67 a head if it were to be held in Gorki Park, or $2.20 in connection 
with Menszhe, you are also going to give these people a take-home 
remainder at 15 cents each. 

Mr. Posner. That is included in the total cost of the exhibit, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr Rooney. Youareright. Iamslipping, Mr. Posner. 


EXCHANGE RATE FOR RUBLES 


What is the situation with regard to number of rubles to the 
American dollar? 

Mr. Posner. This estimate is based on the assumption of 10 rubles 
to the dollar. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the status of the agreement, Mr. Merrill, con- 
cerning that phase of this matter? 

Mr. Merri. We have not discussed that phase sir. We would as- 
sume they will permit the 10-to-1 rate. 


COMMITMENT FROM SOVIET GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Rooney. Finally, what would you say was definitely firmed up 
up to now concerning this proposal outside of your justifications which 
are in this record. 

Mr. Merritx. I believe that we have a definite commitment from the 
Soviet Government to enter into this exchange of exhibits in principle. 

Mr. Rooney. Without regard to time? 

Mr. Merritt. Without regard to certain details. 

Mr. Rooney. Time and place? 

Mr. Merrity. Time is fairly well settled. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the time? 

Mr. Merritz. The time is February, March, or April of 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. If you move it up any further you will be in Gorki 
Park. You stated it was to be in February a while ago. 

Mr. Merrity. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you want to make it February, March, or April. 

Mr. Merri. Well, I think in Moscow it probably would be in 
February and running into March. 


POSTPONEMENT OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I would suggest if within the ensuing days you get 
any definite information as to some of the things we “have discussed 
here this afternoon which are still indefinite insofar as an agreement 
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with the Soviet people is concerned, that you convey that information 
to the committee’s staff. 


The following information was subsequently received from the 
Agency :) 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 27, 1958. 

Hon. Joun J. ROONEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies, House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rooney: The attached letter from the Under Secretary of State 
reports that the exchange of exhibits between this country and the Soviet Union 
will be postponed at least 6 months from dates anticipated at the time this Agency 
requested supplemental funds for fiscal year 1959. 

In view of this development, it is requested that the supplemental appro- 
priation request for $1.1 million now pending before your committee (p. 9 of H. 
Doe. No. 394, June 9, 1958) be withdrawn. This request has the concurrence of 
the Bureau of the Budget for the executive branch. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, June 26, 1958. 
Hon. GrorGe V. ALLEN, 


Director, United States Information Agency. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: The recent agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union provided that each Government should mount 
an exhibit in the capital of the other showing progress in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In the initial negotiations with the Soviet Union it was assumed 
that such exhibits might be held in New York and Washington in February of 
1959 and in Moscow and Leningrad at the same time. It is now apparent that 
it will be impossible to agree on conditions for the exhibitions and prepare the 
exhibits by that date. The Soviet Embassy will be informed before close of busi- 
ness June 27 that both exhibits will have to be postponed until the last quarter of 
calendar year 1959. The matters to be settled include rental of the exhibition 
halls in Washington, New York City, Leningrad, and Moscow, the charges for 
admission, and the ruble exchange rate applicable to expenses for the exhibits. 

In view of this postponement of the opening date of the exhibits, you may wish 
to consider whether it would not be more appropriate to request supplemental 
funds for the financing of this exhibit after the opening of the new Congress 


rather than to urge the present Congress to approve the pending request for 
funds. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A, HERTER, 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now let us get this straight for the record—the pro- 
posed exhibition would concern nothing other than atoms for peace ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 


AEC EXHIBIT IN ROME 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sewell, a while ago you referred to using the same 
sort of exhibit, insofar as the Atomic Energy Commission is con- 
cerned, which is now being exhibited where ? 

Mr. Sewett. In Rome. Some of the devices that are in the ex- 
hibit in Rome now are proposed for use in Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is it being exhibited in Rome? 

Mr. Sewext. I do not know the answer to the question, sir. I will 
supply it for the record. I do not know the specific location of the 
building. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 

The United States exhibit is being shown in an official Government building 
known as Rassegna Palazzo Congressi in Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Roonry. When did the exhibition start in Rome? 

Mr. Sewewi. Day before yesterday. 

Mr. Roonry. How long is it scheduled to be there ? 

Mr. SeweitL. Approximately 6 weeks. I am not sure of the closing 
date. 

Mr. Roonry. How did it get there? Who is conducting it? 

Mr. Sewe tt. I cannot answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Has USLA anything to do with that? 

Mr. Wasuecrn. I believe this is AEC’s responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. Is your answer that you do not? 

Mr. Wasupeurn. USIA has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Sewer. This is an exhibit that is being put on in conjunction 
with a trade fair in Rome. It has been handled by the Office of Spe- 
cial Projects in the Atomic Energy Commission essentially by one 
project engineer, Mr. John Vinciguerra, who is in Rome running the 
exhibit now. I have had nothing to do with the exhibit either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Mr. Rooney. How does that exhibit which opened day before yes- 
terday in Rome compare with the proposed exhibit at some location 
to be determined in Moscow ? 

Mr. Sewe tt. It is of much smaller scope. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you for the record make some sort of comparison ? 

Mr. Sewe x. It is my understanding that the budget for the exhibit 
in Rome is approximately $250,000. I would like to ‘confirm that later 
for the record, if I may. 


AEC EXHIBIT IN GENEVA 


Mr. Roonry. You said something about Geneva. Is the same exhibit 
to be taken from Rome to Geneva or is this separate? 

Mr. Sewrti. This is separate. It is an International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, and in conjunction we will have an 
extensive exhibit. This is the followup to the conference that was 
held in 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. What will be the cost of the one in Geneva and when 
will it be? 

Mr. Sewer. It will be September 1 through September 14. The 
total cost, again as an approximate figure, is about $4.25 million. The 
reason I cannot give this figure exactly : at this time is that these are 
two exhibits. The United States will have a general technical exhibit 
in the Palace of Nations 

Mr. Rooney. The general subject is all peaceful uses of the atom? 

Mr. Seweti. Yes; but three separate headings. 

Mr. Rooney. When will Geneva be over? 

Mr. SeweEii. September 14. 

Mr. Rooney. Where does the show go then ? 

Mr. Sewewt. It will either come back to the United States 
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USE OF AEC EXHIBITS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Roonry. Why could you not leave it there somewhere and send 
it to Moscow and Leningrad by changing the dates with regard to the 
exhibitions and let us for get t about this $1.1 million. 

Mr. Sewe.i. We propose to make some of the material, that which 
would be suitable for display in Moscow, available for the Moscow 
show. The type of exhibit that will be in Geneva, the great majority 
of it could not be demonstrated in Moscow because this is a dynamic 
live exhibit in Geneva. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not the kind of one we want in Moscow ? 

Mr. SewE.u. No, sir; not at anything like the kind of budget we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Wasueurn. He is talking about the materials being live and 
dy mi umic, not the ideas. 

Mr. Sewetn. We would not propose to set up a live reactor, a critical 
facility, in Moscow; we would not therefore need special nuclear 
material there. 


BUDGETING FOR ATOMS-FOR-PEACE EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. Under whose budget does the $4.25 million come? 

Mr, Sewrii. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Rooney. For the Geneva exhibition ? 

Mr. Srwet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long since has this matter of atoms for peace 
exhibits been included in the atomic energy budget ? 

Mr. Sewett. The original appropriation for the current exhibit was 
part of the fiscal 1958 appropriation. The Commission has previously 
had funds for exhibits in connection with scientific meetings abroad. 
The Office for the 1958 International Conference was activated in July 
1957. It is my understanding that the office operated until—No- 
vember of 1957—may I make a remark off the record because I am 
not certain of my thinking? In November 1957, the 1958 budget 
was already approved. So the budget cost to sustain the Office of the 
International Conference came out of funds that were available at 
that time from the 1958 budget. The actual cost of putting on the 
conference was part of the 1958 budget. That has subsequently been 
expanded by a new appropriation of $900,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Was the exhibit to which you referred a while ago 
which opened the day before yesterday in Rome included in the 
AEC bellies previous to the time to which you now refer ? 

Mr. Sewe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long previously ? 

Mr. Sewe.t. I do not know the answer, sir. 


USIA KNOWLEDGE OF AEC EXHIBITS 


Mr. Rooney. When did the United States Information Agency first 
learn that the Atomic Energy Commission was in the business of 
exhibits on atoms for peace overseas ? 

Mr. Posner. I do not know the exact date we learned that. I can 
supply it. 
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Mr. Rooney. How far back would you say? You understand why 
T am prompted to ask this question. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We had been led to believe that the Information 
Agency was the Atoms for Peace Agency as far as exhibits were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Wasnevrn. There is a difference here that the Rome exhibit 
and the Geneva exhibit 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with that question as to when the Infor- 
mation Agency first learned about AEC being in the overseas busi- 
ness of exhibits on atoms for peace. 

Mr. Wasusurn. We will have to supply that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That does not help me. 

Mr. Posner. It is my impression, Mr. Chairman—I would have to 
check this later—that we were consulted at the time that the Atomic 
Energy Commission was planning to engage in this exhibit and that 
at the time there was a distinction drawn between the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which would be primarily for scientific 
conventions such as the one at Geneva, whereas the responsibility of 
the United States Information Agency was in connection with exhibit 
showings for the general information of overseas audiences. 

Mr. Roonry. Which is the sort of one at Rome apparently; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wasusurn. The Rome meeting, sir, is an electronic and nuclear 
conference and primarily attended by technical and scientific per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. SeweEt. Yes, sir; this conference is essentially for the scientific 
community in Rome and also the consequent exhibit. 





EXCHANGE RATE FOR RUBLE 


Mr. Rooney. When you referred, Mr. Merrill, a while ago to the 
dollar at the 10-ruble rate, could you tell us, to complete this record, 
the present rate with regard to the expenses of our diplomatic estab- 
lishment in Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Merrity. Four rubles to one. 

Mr. Rooney. If they do not give you the 10-rubles-to-the-dollar 

rate, do you propose to go ahead with this? 

Mr. Merritz. I would think we would have to negotiate that point 
to oblige them to provide the 10-to-1 rate. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose you were not successful. Would you still 
go ahead with it? 

Mr. Merriwy. I think we would perhaps have to reconsider as to 
the total cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not believe the well is worth pumping. We 
are not finding out anything hard and fast about this operation or 
whether it is going to come off. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON 
ATRPORT 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we had planned to take up the CAA request in the 
supplemental before us for operation and regulation, but we thought 
perhaps it might be best to take up the Chantilly Airport first, since 
Mr. Tallamy is here and we want to talk about this question of access 
roads. The item is contained in House Document No. 394. We shall 
insert at this point pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, and 10 of the justifications. 

(The material follows:) 


Construction and development, additional Washington Airport 


Requat for Tica welt TOs sini Scien $53, 500, 000 
Regular appropriation estimate, 1959_________- conse eiuictictintmeinianiindaalan’ | sqaealiaenee 
SS URNCRIURUIND URINE ROI ciicsinis hee ers bec envi ecto 53, 500, 000 


beGset eutimate,- Reckl FONE Tes oc ei ccctanscnwenicnnnsin . 58,500,000 
Employment : 
Average number, 1959 regular estimate Sap ee 
INGEDEH SI COLVERE Care: GUC RIIet cece ck cecneewneeos 27 


Wereaee..... bas ne a slack Saale Ipneeeeaiaaakak ac toetelaguatade deeded 27 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To complete engineering plans and specifications, and construct an additional 
air transport terminal facility in the vicinity of the District of Columbia, in order 
to relieve air traffic congestion in the Washington area. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Washington International Airport 


In recognition of the need for additional airport facilities to accommodate air 
traffic in the Washington Metropolitan area, Congress in 1950 authorized the 
construction of a public airport in the vicinity of the District of Columbia 
through enactment of Public Law 762, 8lst Congress. Funds have been appro- 
priated and used in the amount of $1,056,803, to acquire approximately 1,050 
acres of land near Burke, Va., the site originally selected for this airport. An 
additional $12.5 million was appropriated in August 1957 for acquisition of 
additional land and initial construction for the airport. In making the latter 
appropriation Congress directed that a study be made to reevaluate the selec- 
tion of the site for the airport. This study was conducted under the direction 
of the Special Assistant to the President for Aviation Matters, and as a result 
of the study, he proposed that a site near Chantilly, Va., would best meet the 
requirements of public safety, airport, and airspace capacity, public service, 
and cost. 

The President then recommended the selection of the Chantilly site and di- 
rected the CAA to proceed forthwith with the construction and development of 
a new public airport at this location to serve the growing needs of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan area. The urgency for the additional facility was summarized 
in the report to the President, as follows: “* * * that the Department of Com- 
merce and the CAA proceed immediately with the construction and development 
of an additional airport. To again delay this essential construction would fur- 
ther aggravate a serious situation at the Washington Airport which now stifles 
the normal demand for air service in the National Capitol region. Further 
delay would cause continued uncertainty which has, since 1951, retarded to some 
degree the normal development of Loudoun and Fairfax Counties in nearby 
Virginia.” 

Work on acquiring land and constructing and developing the airport started 
immediately after the selection of the Chantilly site had been made. If the 
airport is to be constructed by late 1960 or early 1961 there can be no delays in 
any of the steps required. Our current forecasts clearly indicate that there 
will be need to accommodate some 7 million passengers by 1961 for the Washing- 
ton area, as compared to an estimated 4,7 million in 1958. The Washington 
National Airport is operating near peak capacity with its present facilities, and 
if its passenger-handling capacity is not increased, then the excess demand 
will be approximately 40 percent by 1961, 100 percent more by 1965, and 150 
percent more by 1970. This increasing demand is reflected in the following 
statistics. 

Air passenger forecasts 











[Millions] 
Total, Washington 
passengers 
United 2 a 
Fiscal year States 
enplaned Washington 
National Washington 
(current | International 
facilities) 
1957 (actual) ____- ‘ oes bicmeekaeewo 44.9 4.2 | ; 
1958... ; ; ine Coremsaceal 51.0 | 47 tts oiass: 
Lh essen sd lanseshinlentl 57.0 | 5.0 | 3 
1960___- : <r} 64.0 | 5.0 | 1.0 
1961 7 | 70.0 | 5.0 | 2.0 
1965 91.0 | 5.0 5.0 
1970 | 115.0 5.0 an 
10.4 


Piece Siuciates 140.0 5.0 | 
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Commercial jet aircraft will be placed into service late in this calendar year. 
The jet aircraft to be used in flights of more than approximately 500 miles will 
not have landing facilities at Washington until the construction of this airport 
is completed. 

With the funds currently available, the land comprising the airport site is 
being acquired, a contract for engineering and architectural services to design 
and supervise the construction has been negotiated, and work on the actual 
design of the airport has been started. It is planned to start the site clearance 
approximately August 1, 1958, with actual heavy construction operations be- 
ginning in late September. The available $12.5 million will approximately 
cover the cost of the engineering contract, acquire land, site clearance and 
start the grading work. 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construction and development, additional 
Washington airport, including acquisition of land, $53,500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That not to exceed a total of $1,750,000 of 
this amount may be advanced from this appropriation to the applicable appro- 
priations of the Civil Aeronautics Administration for necessary administrative 
expenses (64 Stat. 770).” 

Appropriated, 1958 $12, 500, 000 


GRE, RC esis ees caste somapivticancgnasicin apg dct ade tead eh tnciabin ad tamtciiatad ae ae 53, 500, OOO 


DETAILED JUSTIFICATION 


This request for $53.5 million, together with the $12.5 million already appro- 
priated, will provide an adequate airport for requirements ‘through fiscal year 
1965 except for an access road. This estimate makes provision for two par- 
allel north-south runways, 11,500 feet in length, plus a 10,000 foot east-west run- 
way; a basic terminal building; control tower; modern runway lighting; taxi- 
ways and 25 gates or unloading positions; utility systems for water, sewerage, 
and electricity; aircraft fuel storage and distribution system; aircraft and 
automotive parking areas. The plans are being developed on a basis that will 
permit expansion of facilities as future demands materialize. 

Plans for an access road to serve the airport are under consideration by 
appropriate agencies at the Federal, State, and local levels. Pending the de- 
termination of the route, funds in this request for road purposes are limited to 
acquisition of a right-of-way, exclusive of road-construction costs. 

The proposed development is based on criteria contained in the site-selection 
report, and requirements are based on current prices expected to apply during 
the period of construction. 

The estimate for providing facilities for 1965 traffic is $66 million, including 
$12.5 million appropriated to date. Major items of cost are shown below: 


Lead. 3... EO Te eT id oo. cx daa es onan $8, 282, 000 
Clearing, greding: dreimage, femeiig so. nnn insite ces nce .. 8, 585, 000 
"AVing rOhWwayh, CRXIWes sé, SOG. |... oe. eee _ 16, 800, 000 


WCRI on enamels - scnidhidh tastes tise lveacediden te Leck tb tee lola ak Selene ata nen ee te 2, 037, 500 
Buildings_____- bt eS ee rg ee eee 5. aaciin hepaleseasadlinnai eee 


Uthities...... ‘ ; si pais penis dha tas cba asada aac celgelh aed ahoaembe teat 3, 216, 000 
OG) PTS inci inn ta cone bintict be neath sional peal etakanememadaala tate 2, 000, 000 
BOOGIE GTi: RIVED POR nite Se 1, 098, 000 
OpePatine GUUINTIGRG. 8 oon nee Ue ee Dieta 400, OOO 


Sia ill catia 55, 983, 50k 
ake:ttiniictain Settintniaeiicamieiaadin ; ono niece teas, Se 


Subtotal___ 


Contingencies 





Subtotal... cece eek a ee eee Fe 58, 990, 000 
Dhsineering und: supervitiet-s ec. i oacieccchiekach sds 7, 010, 000 





Total 66, 000, 000 


The detailed engineering of the airport has just been started. It is p!anned 
to initiate clearing and grubbing operations as soon as title to the property is 
vested in the Federal Government. Heavy grading is scheduled to begin later 
in the summer of 1958, so that paving operations can be started in the spring 
of 1959. All construction is scheduled to permit the airport to be placed in 
operation in 1960 or the early part of calendar year 1961. 


27544—58——_29 
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Detailed justification of specific items in the cost estimate follow : 


A. Land acquisition and construction, $58,990,000 
1. Land acquisition, $8,282,000 — 


Ca meer ennnre mE Oe CCR 2) oo ea $4, 305, 000 
(6) Removal or relocation of roads and utilities.._......._.__...____ 677, 000 
[or BeeeeronG rien orway..—- 2. 3. oe ee 8, 300, 000 


The cost of land and utilities relocation is based on the estimated unit cost in 
the White House report. The cost of the access-road right-of-way is based on 
the estimate of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

2. Construction, $50,708,000.—Construction can be started in the last half of 
calendar year 1958 and completed in 1961. With the completion of this work, 
it will be possible to handle expected traffic loads expeditiously and relieve con- 
gestion at Washington National Airport. 

B. Engineering and supervision, $7,010,000 

1. Airport design contracts, $4,300,000.—This item provides for costs for con- 
sulting engineers and architects who have been retained to conduct preliminary 
studies, prepare detailed construction plans and specifications, and inspect con- 
struction work. 

2. Direct engineering and administrative expense, $2,710,000.—This item pro- 
vides for overall technical supervision of the project to protect the Government’s 
interests. The requested positions are to coordinate planning and development 
work; maintain liaison with appropriate authorities on zoning work; work with 
the engineering and architectural consultants in preliminary studies, developing 
construction plans and engineering data; and subsequently supervising the con- 
struction phases of the program. Included also are requirements for house- 
keeping functions such as legal, personnel, accounting, procurement, contracting, 
and auditing services. 

ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Preston. Instead of going into the testimony for the airport 
itself, I think it woud be appropriate at this time to ask a few ques- 
tions concerning the access road, which might be settled now, and 
then we could excuse Mr. Tallamy, who is to appear before us again 
tomorrow. 

Is that agreeable with you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Roruscutp. We want to do it any way you want to do it, 


Mr. Chairman. 
PUBLIC HEARING 


Mr. Preston. I would like to inquire what your plans are for the 
location of this road, especially with reference to a public hearin 
All of the people in Virginia who objected to the location of this 
access road should be heard, so if one of you would speak first to 
that proposition we would like to have that on the record so that the 
people of Virginia would be assured that a public hearing would be 
held. 

Would you like to speak to that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I would like to start it if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Let us have your comments, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Roruscutp. In this request there is no money for the building 
of an access highway. There is here a sum of $3.3 million to acquire a 
right-of-way as yet undesignated as to location. 

Either the CAA or the Bureau of Public Roads, or my office, has 
met with a number of groups of people from Virginia. The last 
meeting I think was held in my office last week, and at that time 
assurances were given to all of those present that no designation of 
any route would be made without adequate public hearing, that every- 
one would have a chance to be heard who wanted to be heard. That 
is our position, and that is the way it is going to remain. 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I think it would be helpful if the com- 
mittee could be assured of the approximate date of the hearing to 
be established, who would participate in the hearing, and what the 
procedure would be because there is obviously a lot of interest in 
this question of the access road to the airport. 

I wonder if you have formulated any plans at all about when the 
hearing would be held, who would be the adjudicating people in the 
hearing, and the approximate duration of the hearing. I think the 
public is entitled to have that information. 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. We have not set any dates but we hope to set them 
as soon as possible so that the matter can be resolved at an early date. 

Mr. Preston. Who will conduct the hearing ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We would expect to have a hearing examiner con- 
duct the hearing. 

Mr. Preston. From what department or agency ? 

Mr. Roruscutip. From CAA. 

Mr. Preston. Who else would participate in the hearing? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Anyone who wants to be heard may participate. 

Mr. Preston. Who else would sit as an adjudieating officer in the 
hearing ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I don’t know that we have worked that out yet. 

Mr. Preston. I ask this question because I think the Bureau of 
Public Roads should participate in the hearings, and the appropriate 
agencies of the State of Virginia should be involved in this hearing. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. You mean as litigants or as listeners? 

Mr. Preston. First of all, since Federal funds are being spent on 
this project, I think the rules should be laid down by the Federal agen- 
cies, but by all means, the State authorities should be recognized and 
be given an adequate opportunity to present their views. 

: Mr. Roruscuiitp. We have met with them several times, as you 
now. 

Mr. Preston. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I want to assure you that adequate public hearing 
will be held on this question. 

You asked about the duration of the hearings. We expect the hear- 
ings to run until every person who had a valid reason for stating his 
case has had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Preston. Why would it not be appropriate to set up a hearing, 
conducted by the CAA and the Bureau of Roads jointly ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuiip. I am sure that can be done. 

Mr. Preston. When will it be done? We would like to be sure it 
will be done. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. I want you to know your views have great weight 
with us, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I appreciate the compliment, but at the same time, 
Mr. Secretary, I think today, while we are talking about the question, 
that we should lay down the ground rules for this hearing in order 
that people like Senator Robertson, Congressman Broyhill, and the 
representatives of the people from various civic associations in Vir- 
ginia, can be assured that a proper public hearing will be held. 

Mr. Roruscutxp. I think we can say that we would plan to do it on 
that basis, unless something develops which would make it desirable 
to change it somewhat, and if that does develop we will check with 
you before we make any decision. 
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Mr. Preston. That answer is not entirely satisfactory. Is there 
any objection to having the Bureau of Public Roads participate in 
this hearing as an adjudicating agency ? 

Mr. Roruscum. I can see none. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you agree to having the Bureau of Public 
Roads sit jointly with you, with your people? 

Mr. Prue. It would be very ‘helpful to have them, Mr. Chairman. 
This would be a cooperative type of hearing. There would be advan- 
tages from such cooperation not only from our standpoint, but also 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. They will have equal responsibility 
with us inthis area. They should participate in this hearing. 

Mr. Roruscurip. They are both parts of the Department of Com- 
merce so that I don’t see there is any reason why there would be any 
difficulties whatever. 

Mr. Preston. We understand that perfectly well, but we are not 
entirely sure that everybody will be properly represented at this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Suettey. A point of clarification, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I do not want to open the matter up for questions yet. 

Mr. Suetiey. This is not a question. 

Mr. Preston. Will you make it in the form of a suggestion to the 
chairman ? 

Mr. Suettey. I am trying to get something clear in my own mind, 
if Imay, Mr. Chairman. Iam willing to let it ride. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you make it in the form of a suggestion. 

Mr. Suetziey. As I understand, Mr. Rothschild, or Mr. Pyle, said a 
hearing examiner will conduct the initial hearing. The hearing 
examiner will be designated by CAA. He will hold the open public 
hearing and make recommendations. To whom does he make recom- 
mendations? I think this is the point at which we should settle the 
question of who makes the recommendation. 

Mr. Preston. That is a good suggestion. Who will make the final 
decision as to the location of the access road, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Roruscutitp. I would think it would be a joint finding by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the CAA. 

Mr. Preston. To whom would that recommendation be made? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Probably to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. I take it, then, the Secretary of Commerce himself 
would make the final approval of the location of the road ? 

Mr. Roruscutirp. I suppose so. 

Mr. Preston. Isthat accurate? You say you suppose so. 

Is that an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. The Secretary would do as he does in many mat- 
ters of this kind, Mr. Chairman: He would accept the recommenda- 
tions of his Bureau chiefs and go along with them, unless there were 
some new evidence. 

Mr. Tomas. Mr. Chairman, one further suggestion. It may not 
be too farfetched. We thought we had this thing ironed out. He 
could come up with a recommendation that would make us chew this 
fat all over again. This is as much trouble as locating the airfield. 
Let the President decide the road questions. 

Mr. Preston. I think the Department of Commerce, until the 
legislation pending now is passed, is the proper agency to make this 
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decision. There may be members who have a different opinion, but 
as far as I personally am concerned, if the Department of Commerce 
makes a decision then that will be satisfactory tome. I do not think 
it ought to be passed completely to the White House, and to follow 
your suggestion, Mr. Thomas would be passing the question of the 
road to the White House. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was just trying to take the heat off this crowd. 
They have taken enough heat slants 

Mr. Preston. I think that is what they are getting paid for. 

Mr. Tuomas. If they had left it alone as it should have been, per- 
haps the airport would have been halfway started or at least one-third 
started. 

Mr. Yates. I think it was Truman who said, “If you can’t stand 
the heat, get out of the kitchen.” 

Mr. Preston. I agree with you. We had better leave it up to these 
people to make the final decision. 

Mr. Pyte. I would like to point out this has been a joint effort 
throughout with the advice and assistance and help of the Bureau 
of Public Roads at every turn, and I think, quite frankly, and per- 
haps I would like to make this particular comment off the record 
for a moment 

Mr. Preston. Just a moment, Mr. Pyle. I an not sure we want 
to take any testimony on this matter off the record. Any statement 
you make [ think should be made on the record at this point. 

Mr. Pyxe. I think there has been some lack of communication be- 
tween the innumerable groups that have sprung up in Virginia and 
ourselves on this point. This has now been resolved. We have assured 
them one and all we are going to hold hearings. We work closely at 
every stage with the Bureau of Public Roads, because they are the 
specialists in this field. We respect their judgment, and it is a co- 
ordinated effort throughout, to be sure that we get their advice, their 
input, the coordination with the State and local bodies, to insure that 
the best possible decision from the standpoint of Government be made. 

Mr. Preston. You see, Mr. Pyle, the committee has been importuned 
by many people to have a hearing within this commitee on this 
question. 

Mr. Pytr. I am well aware of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I have personally taken the position that it is a mat- 
ter we should not try to decide ourselves but that is a matter for 
agency decision. The only thing we want to be certain of is that the 
proper people are participating in the hearing, in order that a correct 
decision can be made. I don’t think it is mght for us to make the 
decision, because we are not entirely familiar with the situation. 
We are not as qualified to make the decision, as, for instance, the 
Bureau of Public Roads and you people in CAA, who have an interest 
involved. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. In addition to the public hearing, Mr. Chair- 
man, we plan to make it possible for anyone who would rather furnish 
his comments in writing to do so, too. 

Mr. Pyte. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that everyone who 
has an interest, as well as every agency of the Government that has 
an interest, will be in on this and we will do the right thing. I feel as 
you do, that this is a responsibility of the agencies concerned, that 
they should discharge, and I don’t believe this committee should be 
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burdened with this additional chore. We will see that we do this job 
properly. 

Mr. Preston. This represents a request of $53,500,000 for fiscal year 
1959. 

At this point if any member of the subcommittee has a question to 
ask on the matter of the access road, I would like to open it up for 
general questions on that one point alone—not in connection with 
the airport but on the matter of the construction of the access 
road. 

Mr. Thomas? 

COST OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Tuomas. Somebody used poor judgment. We are going to 
have to spend $35 million to get to the place. If it is that inac- 
cessible that is enough for me. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I haven’t seen any such figure, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is it? 

Mr. Rormscuip. One estimate I have seen is about half that, $18 
million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justification doesn’t give you any concrete fig- 
ure. We tried to figure it out in here a few minutes before you came, 
and by the process of deduction we came up with a figure between 
$30 million and $35 million. This was based on your overall state- 
ment that it would cost around $90 million to $95 million, and you 
are asking for some $65 million for the airport. Is that a pretty good 
deduction ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The difference between what we are now asking 
for and the total cost of the airport represents not only the cost of 
the access road, but the cost of the next phase of additional airport 
facilities—an increase in concrete, an increase in services, an increase 
in terminal building, et cetera. 

Mr. THomas. What is a good horseback opinion on the cost of the 
access road, and how many millions will there be? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We cannot tell you that until we know where 
it is going to be. 

Mr. THomas. You mean where the road is going to be? You know 
where the airport is going to be. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. I mean where the highway is going to 
be determines its length and its cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why do you question my guess of $30 million, then, 
if you don’t know? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Because the guesses I have seen are $18 million. 

Mr. TxHomas. Do you have any more to guess on than I do? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I don’t think so; no. 

Mr. Tuomas. $30 million, then. 

All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Shelley ? 

Mr. Suettey. No questions at this point. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. I have no questions at this moment. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. I have a few I would like to ask about this baby. 

Mr. Preston. On the question of the road ? 
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Mr. Fioop. On the question of the road, since apparently we are 
going to be limited to that. Why you want to limit it to that I do 
not know. 

Mr. Preston. We will take up the airport next. 

Mr. Froop. Let us talk about the road, then. 

I will preface it by asking this: On July 26, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower asked Congress for $35 million for a second airport at Burke, 
Va. A few days ago he asked Congress for a supplemental appropri- 
ation for $53.5 million for the Chantilly Airport; July 26, 1957, less 
than a year ago, $35 million for Burke; this month it is $53 million 
for Chantilly. Are those figures generally right? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. Yes. 

Mr. Pye. I believe so. 

Mr. Fxioop. The Site Selection Study Committee, I think, was ap- 

ointed to resolve the site for the second airport. Was that not it, 
Site Selection Study Committee? You know which one I mean. 

Mr. Pye. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. In that report, and that report was recently made, less 
than $3 million was added for an access road to Chantilly. Does 
anybody know that is right ? 

Mr. Howe tu. In the report ? 

Mr. Froop. I presume it is in the report or in connection with a 
statement somebody made in the report. What recommendation did 
the Site Committee make with reference to the so-called access road 
to the Chantilly Airport site? 


ADEQUACY OF EXISTING ROADS 


Mr. Howetut. Mr. Chairman, on page 23 of the report entitled “Site 
Selection Study, Additional Airport for Washington, D. C.,” it says: 

Access will be available via the proposed interstate route from Washington, 
D. C., to Front Royal, Va., at a point just west of Pender. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? You are reading from this Site 
Selection Committee report ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. That was filed when ? 

Mr. Howe. Dated December 1957. It was transmitted to the 
Congress, I believe, on January 14, 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. That Site Committee said what ? 

Mr. Howetu. That access would be available via the proposed inter- 
state route from Washington, D. C., to Front Royal, Va., at a point 
just west of Pender. Pender is a small community on United States 
Route 50, west of the town of Fairfax. 

Mr. Fioop. What road is he talking about in that report ? 

Mr. Howe. That would be the proposed interstate Route 66, which 
will cross U. S. 50 at about that point. 

Mr. Foon. I take for granted that in reaching a conclusion to select 
a Chantilly site, that the question of access road was important, since 
this report so contained it. That was one of the conditions precedent. 
Is that so? Everybody told us so. Is that so? Isn’t the access 
important ? 

Mr. Pyte. It certainly is. 
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Mr. Fioop. So I presume it was important in this case. 

Mr. Pyxe. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And this report you are talking about now refers to 
what you conclude is a Route 66. That is the proposed Virginia inter- 
state expressway Route 66 to be used as the Chantilly approach; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Howext. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that would be from Washington to a 
point not quite to the Chantilly Airport ? 

Mr. Roruscurtp. It would be some distance from the airport. 

Mr. Froop. So that even that report, recommending that route as 
the access route, would not in itself suffice? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think that is a good part of the point. It is 
anticipated that an airport of this size and importance will gen- 
erate so much traffic that no use of existing or contemplated facili- 
ties which were planned prior to the establishment of the site of 
this airport will suffice to handle the traffic. 

Mr. Fioop. So that means, from your very clear statement you 
just made, that any resolutions in selecting the site, which included 
existing highways or planned highways, if the question were to be 
resolved today, could not be considered because they would not suffice 
and would not be adequate these few months later. 

Is that it? 

Mr. Roruscutirp. I think that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. And even so, I repeat for the purpose 
of emphasis, that the President’s requested $35 million, and for 
Chantilly alone for the airport it was $55.3 million; and the $55.3 
million for Chantilly was based on accessibility, availability, and 
the anticipated traffic, none of which will suffice now to adequately 
serve an airport of the magnitude proposed and necessary for 
Chantilly. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. They will not serve exclusively. There must be 
additional access roads. 

Mr. SHetitry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suetiry. This is very interesting to me. In other words, for 
the planned highways and the existing highways, a study was made on 
the basis of certain normal traffic based on the existing population and 
the economic pattern of that area of Virginia; is that so? 

Mr. Roruscniip. Yes. 

Mr. SHetiey. And the building of the airport at Chantilly adds 
traffic which had never been conceived in the planning of these exist- 
ing highways? 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is correct. 

Mr. Suetiry. The logical conclusion, then, is that these existing 
highways, or presently planned highways which were planned on the 
basis of normal traffic, will not be adequate to handle that traffic, plus 
the increased traffic created by an airport having the business that 
Chantilly will have to handle. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. That is correct. It will be necessary either to 
create larger facilities —— 

Mr. Suetiey. Widen the present roads, or something like that. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. That is right. 
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COST OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Fxioop. Is it true that for widening Route 50, which is to form 
the final link of Route 66, the proposed highway, that phase of it will 
cost. over $62 million, 90 percent, by the way, to = paid by Uncle Sam. 

Do you say “No,” or don’t you know ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Tallamy will answer that. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t blame you for trying to hide from this whole 
controversy. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I was doing pretty good for a while. 

Mr. Fioop. My point is this, that if what my friend quotes from the 
report is true, and of course the report speaks for itself, and if what 
is true of the examination that has just developed, that much in addi- 
tion will be needed and since the Chantilly Airport will cost some $30 
million more even in the request than Burke Airport would, now I 
find out that the widening of Arlington Boulevard, Route 50, to form 
the final link of this Route 66 interstate highway, will cost over $62 
million in itself. 

Mr. Tatuamy. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you indicate for the record what it could cost? 

Mr. Tattamy. I don’t know. Iam sure it wouldn’t cost that amount 
of money because there is such a relatively short distance involved, a 
few miles, I think the record being considered, what is a so-called 
access road to the Chantilly Airport could be defined as a new road, 
having no part at all of the existing Interstate System, or proposed 
Interstate System, Route 66 and extension of United States Route 50. 
The interstate location of Route 66 is now under study. It probably 
will not follow precisely Route 50, because Route 50 is so well developed 
now that rights-of-way costs would be excessive todoso. The location 
is under study by the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt to ask you this: 

Is that the survey of the New York consulting firm which advised the 
Virginia State Highway Commission and recommends the erection 
and construction of new approach roads rather than the Arlington 
Boulevard, running through the Fairfax and Arlington County areas 
and that the new road, to be part of Interstate Highway 66, while it 
would be less costly than the one we talked about a few minutes ago, 
nevertheless the cost of that would run between $30 million and $60 
million, even the least costly one. Iam giving you $30 million leeway. 
Even this one you are talking about would cost between $30 million 
and $60 million, would it not? 

Mr. Tatuamy. I think that might be a reference to the cost of the 
interstate svstem itself, but not the cost of the access road. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a condition precedent to the service at Chantilly 
Airport. These were the roads that were planned. If that one cost 
too much, is this the new one that is planned to serve Chantilly, and 
this costs between $30 to $60 million addition, either way you want it? 

Mr. Tatuamy. I think there is no direct relationship between the 
two roads. 

Mr. Foon. Of course, there is not. 

Mr. Tattamy. The Interstate System road, as defined as interstate 
66, might very well cost in that vicinity. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Foon. Is it not true that to meet the requirements demanded 
for the opening of the Chantilly Airport of the nature and kind you 
are talking about, you must have, independent of “Ty existing high- 
way system, independent of any systems that were planned as a con- 
dition precedent and part of the site selection for Chantilly, 6 months 
ago, when it was made, independent of everything, now you have to 
scrap all that and you must have an entirely new highway service to 
serve Chantilly or it is inadequate. 

Mr. Tatiamy. It is my opinion it is inadequate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suettey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. If you will permit me this: 

Do you know of any facts now present or which should have been 
or could have been known that were not present, should not have been 
known if properly examined at the time the site selection committee 
made its report on Chantilly ? 

Could there possibly have been anything material that was missing 
then that is present now if it was properly examined ? 

Mr. Tautiamy. I had no connection, of course, with the original 
study. 

Mr. Frioop. What would be your suggestion under all those circum- 
stances as a hypothetical question, and I pose it as such. 

Mr. Tatxamy. I would assume any investigator would have avail- 
able to him all the information that is presently available. 

Mr. Froop. At least there should be no material discrepancy ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I personally don’t know of any. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who made that selection ? 

Mr. Frioop. The selection was made by a site committee and at the 
proper point I propose to examine in some detail as to the selection of 
the engineers, their relation to the construction at the Friendship Air- 
port and many other interesting data, but we are only on the road at 
this point. Ithink I am about to get off the road. 

I yield to my friend from California. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING ROADS OR CONSTRUCTION OF NEW ROADS 


Mr. Suetiey. Am I to construe, then, that from your last answer 
a completely new road from Washington to Chantilly is necessary, or 
is there a possibility, after some survey is made, that improvement or 
enlargement of some of the existing facilities may supply a portion of 
the need ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think that Interstate Route 66, plus State highway 
connections from it to the Chantilly Airport, will render a very valu- 
able service to the airport, but I believe that an additional road is 
necessary to meet all of the requirements of the airport as presently 
planned. 

Mr. Sueuiey. For the entire length, the entire distance between 
Washington and Chantilly or for only a portion? 

Mr. Tattamy. You mean a new access road for the entire distance? 

Mr. Suetiey. Yes. 

Mr. Tatiamy. A new road, but not entirely necessitated by Chan- 
tilly alone. For example, a combination of a new road leading toward 
Washington from Chantilly might very well be connected with a loca- 
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tion of the Interstate System in the vicinity of Washington, so that 
you could use the combination. 
Mr. Fioop. I think that will be all on the road at this point. 


HEARING ON ACCESS ROADS 


The chairman interrogated you, Mr. Secretary, with reference to his 
understanding, or what he hopes he understood the Department of 
Commerce and the CAA will do on public hearings. 

May I suggest that you have the Department of Commerce file a 
memorandum as to how they propose to conduct these public hearings, 
with the dramatis personnae, the entire proceedings beginning with 
how you propose to issue notices, how close you are going to comply 
with the practice in State public highway and United States Public 
Roads proceedings in these interstate systems on public hearings, to 
whom you propose to give notice, what method of notice you propose 
to use, the time and place of the hearings—— 

Mr. THomas. And the color of the ink. 

Mr. Froop. And the color of the ink, my friend suggests. I add 
that last suggestion by my friend from Texas to indicate to you how 
concerned even with that detail is this committee with how you are 
going to go about this next = of the Chantilly road. 

Mr. Preston. I assume the Department of Commerce has adequate 
ability to set up a fair public hearing, and it would not be appropriate 
to require them to spell out all of those rules to be followed in a public 
hearing. I think that they can adequately do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, as a distinguished lawyer, I am sure you 
are interested in the question of notice. It is difficult to appear if you 
do not know where to go, or where to be. Taking first things first, I 
take it for granted there are many people who would like to be there 
who, for many reasons that you and I can think of, will not be notified 
if certain interests of which I am aware have anything to do with it. 
I would like to know, if the chairman does not, the method of notice 
that you finally agree on. 

Mr. Preston. The chairman rules in this case that the Chair has 
adequate confidence in the Department of Commerce’s ability to be 
fair and just in setting up the hearings, and such ground rules should 
not be spelled out at this time. I think that it would be a sad com- 
mentary if we expressed doubt that the Federal Government would 
be fair to the people of the country in solving a problem of this sort. 

Mr. Froop. I am not questioning the integrity of the Department 
of Commerce under any circumstances in this case. That is not their 
problem. But I have reason, as you know I have—from the very be- 
ginning of this Burke-Chantilly controversy—to suspect a great deal 
that went on, and I simply say this, that I would like somebody to 
write me a letter indicating what form of public notice they intend 
to use, if and when they arrange a public hearing. That is very simple. 

Mr. Preston. If the gentleman wishes to do that, that will be agree- 
able with the chairman, but I will not lay it down as a prerequisite. 

Mr. Foon. If they do not want to, they do not have to. I could not 
be any more fair than that. 

Mr. Cievencer. There has been an inference here that the Burke 
airport was to be built for so much less than the Chantilly airport. Of 
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course, this big Federal road project was not in the picture. Debts 
were not the factor that they are now. They admitted to me then— 
and I cannot remember whether I was chairman or sitting on the 
other side of the table as I am now—that the cost would be in excess 
of $70 million, without all this matter of highways. There was much 
more stone in the field to move; it was more expensive. 

I want to tell you that one reason I had for opposing Burke was 
the proximity of that field with stacked airplanes circling around 
them. There was danger of a crash right over the 2 fields, but it was 
obvious that Burke would cost more than $27 million. That was only 
the basic construction and some runways. It did not contemplate the 
building. They told us that it would cost $70 at least, and I do not see 
where access roads would have been any less than you are talking 
about now. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I am a little late arriving here. I ama 
little jealous of the procedure in establishing roads, and I just want to 
know if it has been established this has all been done in the regular way 
through the State Highway Commission of Virginia. 

Mr. Tatiamy. No decision has been made yet as to the location of 
the access roads. Virginia has been consulated by our Bureau and 
the CAA in connection with potentialities. The State of Virginia, 
insofar as the Interstate Highway System is concerned, has employed 
a consultant engineering to review the whole matter and interstate 
route 66, which follows generally the pattern of U.S. 50. No decision 
has been made on the part of Virginia or the Bureau of Public Roads 
as to the interstate pattern in Arlington and close to Washington. 

The step that will follow a tentative decision on that matter will 
be the holding of a public hearing by the State of Virginia, and 
then after the testimony has been submitted by all interested parties 
to the State of Virginia, the transcript, plus the recommendations of 
the State, will be transmitted to the Bureau of Public Roads. Then 
our Bureau will carefully examine the final recommendations of the 
State, done in the light of the hearings. We will analyze the record 
of the hearing itself, and at that time decide whether or not to agree 
with the State of Virginia as to its suggestion and recommendation 
for the final location of the Interstate System approaching Washing- 
ton. But no tentative locations have as yet been decided to the extent 
we can advance them to a public hearing stage. 

Mr. Horan. There is no action before the committee at this time, 
is there? 

Mr. Preston. You mean about the location of the road? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. No, there is not. 

Mr. Horan. Or any appropriations thereto? 

Mr. Preston. Yes; there is an appropriation involved here for the 
construction of the airport. 

Mr. Horan. But not the access roads? 

Mr. Preston. I think $3,300,000 is in here for right-of-way acqui- 
sitions, which is a very controversial item. 
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Mr. Horan. It is very controversial, Mr. Chairman, because for 
myself I want the road built. 

Mr. Preston. May I make this suggestion ? 

Mr. Horan. I wish you would. 


DATE OF COMPLETION OF ACCESS ROADS AND AIRPORT 


Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Tallamy, I think that there is a point here 
that has been raised that should be cleared up. 

Mr. Flood has handed me a newspaper article which appeared in 
the Northern Virginia Sun under date of Wednesday, June 18, 1958, 
and it indicates perhaps this airport will be built several years before 
a suitable access road will be available. 

What is the approximate time this Route 66 that you are currently 
talking about will be completed and be available to carry traffic to 
the airport? 

Mr, Tatiamy. I really cannot give you a positive answer on that 
because it depends upon the rate at which the State of Virginia would 
desire to proceed with it. I would say that it could be completed 
probably in 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, when is it estimated the airport will be 
completed and ready for operation ? 

Mr. Pyrr. We anticipate its being in operation in 1961. We are 
shooting for late 1960, but I think a fair and conservative estimate 
would be the early part of the calendar year 1961. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any likelihood—and this is a very important 
question for our purposes—that the airport might be constructed and 
completed and operational and yet have unsatisfactory road ap- 
proaches to it to carry the traffic ? 

Mr. Pyte. It would be our objective that would not be the ease. 
We are working hard on that. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any likelihood this condition could possibly 
exist? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. It could happen if something were to delay the 
designation and building of an access road or highway. 

Mr. Horan. I think that was the point that I was trying to raise 
before we recessed a moment ago for the vote. I think the very key 
to this, and also the key to the whole problem, is to have an agreement 
and some activity on the part of the State of Virginia first. 

Mr. Preston. If the State of Virginia’s Highway Department does 
not elect to approve this Highway 66, then, of course, the Federal 
Bureau of Roads could not provide the funds for this interstate road, 
could they ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is right. 

Mr. TartaAmy. I would not assume, of course, that the State of 
Virginia would not provide the funds. It would be the timing of the 
providing of funds. The State of Virginia has evidenced great in- 
terest and activity in relation to making a final determination as to the 
location of 66. They have employed consultants. They have urged 
them to expedite their work. Their work is nearly completed now. 
We have had a number of conferencs with the State of Virginia, and 
everything indicates that they are advancing rapidly. 
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USE OF PARKWAY 


But let me point to this—if, for some reason, the State of Virginia 
should advise us within the next 6 months or in a relatively short 
period of time that for some reason of theirs they cannot proceed with 
66, an access road could still be constructed and be of material service 
to Chantilly by way of the parkway along the river. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, that brings up a controversy; does it not? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That brings up a controversy, but physically it would 
be possible. 

Mr. Preston. Does the parkway exclude truck traffic today? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It does. May I add, though, that a connection with 
the parkway would integrate with the Washington side of the Potomac 
so trucks could use that and could use existing Route 50. 

Mr. Preston. How much out of the way would it be to reach the 
Chantilly Airport site by using, let us say, the Shirley Highway, or 
the Mount Vernon Highway? How much difference would there be 
in mileage as compared with the George Washington Parkway, 
roughly ? 

Mr. Howett. This [indicating] is a map on which I have shown the 
circumferential route actually under construction at this time in cer- 
tain areas. This [indicating] is Interstate Route 66 approximately as 
it is approved to a point north of Fairfax. This [indicating] I have 
taken from the newspapers as being the proposal that will be con- 
tained in the report of the consultants employed by the State of 
Virginia. This is not official, I must add, but it follows a single route 
approximately to Route 7, and then there are four alternate routes 
from that point into Washington. 

This [indicating] is the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
which is apparently assured out to the circumferential route and 
that is paralleled by a route on the Maryland side. 

Here is our airport site. This [indicating] is Route 50, which is a 
two-lane highway. 

Mr. Preston. So actually you have in existence today Route 50, 
which goes reasonably close to the site, and what other route? What is 
this route on the map? 

Mr. Howrtu. That is State Route 7 to Leesburg. It is called the 
Leesburg Pike. It becomes a four-lane, undivided highway around 
Falls Church. 

Mr. Preston. Getting back to our original statement, we certainly 
do not want to try to make a decision here today as to the location 
of the route, but we are concerned with the question of whether this 
airport is going to be constructed and then not have an adequate road 
to reach it. 

Mr. Rornscrip. That puts it right up to us, and we have known 
this right along. There has to be a system by which the divergent 
views can be composed so that we can come to you and get the money 
in time to get the highway built, get whatever is decided on built so 
we do not have an airport out there without proper access. 
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COST OF CHANTILLY AIRPORT 


Mr. Fioop. That is the hidden cost in the selection of the Chantilly 
site. We have put a lot of flight time in on this Burke Airport busi- 
ness. I did for 10 or 12 years. We were given one set of figures 
and report and we were completely misled, the Congress and the 
public. The hidden costs here of the Chantilly site under the evidence 
we have developed today is going to send the cost of the Chantilly 
Airport over $100 million. It cannot miss. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I do not know precisely what you mean by “hidden 
costs.” 

Mr. Fioop. The hidden cost is the access road, the hidden cost of 
the Chantilly Airport, which means that we must have roads to get in 
there, so it is going to send the cost of the Chantilly air site over $100 
million, which would be twice as much as the Burke site under any 
circumstances, including roads. You can make it $60 million. It xs 
still going to cost $50 million more, or $40 million, if you do not like 
the figure, but that is a lot of millions. 

Mr. Roruscuip. There is no doubt but that the Chantilly comple- 
tion for 1975 will cost more money than anything that we were 
thinking of for Burke. 

Mr. Froop. About twice. 

Mr. Roruscutip. Not by twice; no, sir. 

Mr. Froop. By very close to twice. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. By a sum of money. Why will it cost more? 
One reason is a longer access road is required. That is one item. 
Beyond that there is a great deal more land in the Chantilly site 
than there is or ever was contemplated for Burke. It is a matter of 
8,200 acres of land as against 5,000. 


COST OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Froop. Is it not true that the Site Committee appointed by the 
President reported to the Congress 514 months after the President 
recommended Burke to us—514 months later in comes this site report 
and at no place in the site report, which was a complete switch, was 
any mention made of the access roads which must cost anywhere 
from between $30 million and $60 million. 

Mr. Roruscnitp. The roads? 

Mr. Froop. To get to Chantilly it would cost that much ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. No; it will not. 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to show me where it will not. I just asked 
Mr. Tallamy a few minutes ago. I gave him a $30 million leeway 
and he indicated to me that the second route other than 66 would cost 
between $30 million and $60 million. I will give you a leeway of 
$30 million. 

Mr. Roruscutip. He must have misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Froop. Ask him. He is sitting in the room. Do you recall, 
Mr. Tallamy, I read to you a New York engineer’s recommendations 
to the Virginia Highway Commission and I said to you the second 
recommendation, as distinct from Route 66, in their opinion, would 
cost somewhere between $30 million and $60 million? I gave you a 
$30 million leeway. 
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Mr. Roruscuip. They were not talking about an access road. 

Mr. Fioop. I am. 

Mr. Roruscump. That report is not talking about an access road. 

Mr. Fioop. What report? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The one that you are quoting from. 

Mr. Ftoop. It is the substitute for Route 66, which is a condition 

recedent to serve Chantilly. Mr. Tallamy said there is another route 
istiies 66, because that might cost too much. It is that one that I 
am talking about, and it will cost $30 million to $60 million. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose that we ask Mr, Tallamy. 

Mr. Fioop. I asked him once. Ask him again. 

Mr. Preston. Will you comment on the question raised ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think that there is a little confusion on the subject. 
Route 66 is an interstate-highway system that would lead from W ashi. 
ington out toward Front Roy: al, and a portion of Route 66 would 
serve interstate-highway traffic solely, and the other portion would 
serve the access road, so we cannot say that the entire cost of the inter- 
state system portion of the road from Washington to the airport is 
access-road cost because it would be there anyway in the construction 
of the interstate system by the State of Virginia and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. But if you added that cost that would be there any- 
way, and the additional cost of a spur from it over to the Chantilly 
Airport, it might cost as much as that. I cannot tell you. I do not 
have any precise figures, but a combination of the two might cost that 
ress i. 

Now, an access road from the airport by some other location, such 
as the parkway, would cost nowhere near $60 million. It would be 
more near $20 million to $24 million, I would judge. 

Mr. Froop. It would cost that much more which would be half the 
cost of the Route 66 proposal, plus the widening of Route 50 at 
Arlington Boulevard. That would be an extremely expensive 
operation. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not think that a 50-percent charge there would 
be an equitable charge against the cost of the interstate highway just 
for traffic to Chantilly. It would be a minor portion of the total cost. 

Mr. Froop. As between Route 66, plus the widening of 50 at 
Arlington Boulevard as against the new route proposed by the New 
York engineers, which would eliminate the Fairfax and Arlington 
County route, the second route, would cost much less than the other 
one. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Neither of those routes is an access highway. 

Mr. Froop. But either one is a condition precedent to serving 
Chantilly. 

Mr. Horan. The decision to build the airbase at Chantilly has been 
settled. All we are dealing with here is the procedure in order to 
have a route out there. 


Mr. Frioop. At this point we are on the road, That is what we 
are talking about, the road. 

Mr. Horan. That is merely a matter of rs We have to 
have a road. J again submit that Mr. Tallamy suppose he 
has been doing it—should urge the State of Virginia to get into the 
act, and I suppose they are doing it. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, they are. 
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Mr. Horan. It seems to me that is all there is before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Preston. You are quite right, That is the comment that I 
was about to make. As long as we are sure that an adequate public 
hearing will be held and the public interest will be protected we have 
performed our mission. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as this subcommittee at this point is concerned, 
I do not quarrel with that except I have gone further on the road, 
because I want to lay the basis for an examination of more detail, if 
and when we get to the airport, because ultimately I intend to ask 
for a congressional investigation of the location of the site of the 
Chantilly airport under all of these circumstances, if these facts are 
true. 

Mr. Preston. At this point, since you have mentioned that, I think 
that it would be a good idea to go into the request for the Chantilly 
Airport, and Mr. Tallamy, we will excuse you and your people at 
this point. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you have a general statement to make 
in connection with this request ¢ 

Mr. Pyze. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which covers both 
items. Perhaps it might be appropriate at this time to insert it in 
the record, or do you prefer that I deal with that portion pertaining 
solely to Chantilly ? 

Mr. Preston. I prefer that you deal with that portion dealing with 
Chantilly at this point. 

Mr. Pyte. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL (CHANTILLY 
AIRPORT 


I am sure the committee is well informed as to the background and 
need for an additional airport to serve the Washington area. This 
would be the Washington International Airport, capable of providing 
service to the jet-powered air transports that are now being produced. 
The subject has been extensively studied, and the President has di- 
rected the CAA to proceed forthwith with construction at a site near 
Chantilly, Va. It is planned that the airport will be ready for use 
late in calendar year 1960 or early 1961, and by that time in excess of 
1 million passengers will need be accommodated by this facility. By 
1965 the passenger demand has been forecast at 5 million and expected 
to reach 10.4 million in 1975. The airport facilities are being planned 
to meet this volume of demand. The construction included in this 
estimate is scaled to the demand expected by 1965, but designed for 
later expansion. The amount requested will provide a complete air- 
port unit except for the hangars and an access road. The request 
includes $3,300,000 that will be used to acquire right-of-way for the 
road, the location of which is being coordinated with the interested, 
responsible local, State, and Federal agencies concerned. The total] 
cost of the road will depend upon its location. 

We are aware that the committee is concerned with the amount 
authorized in the enabling legislation being exceeded by the present 
airport plan. Amending legislation removing the limitation has been 
passed in the House and is being considered by the Senate. 
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TOTAL COST OF WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Preston. The committee would be greatly interested in knowing 
the best estimate that you and your associates can give as to the total 
cost of this facility, including the hangars and the access roads. 

Mr. Howett. Mr. Chairman, this is an estimate by stages. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have a copy of this exhibit? 

Mr. Howe tt. Five copies, together with supporting data as to how 
those estimates were arrived at. They were prepared in conjunction 
with the consultants whom we have employed to design and supervise 
the construction of the airport. 

Mr. Preston. Will you quote the amounts? 

Mr. Howe t. It is for $85 million. 

Mr. Preston. What is this figure in the right-hand column of $98,- 
500,000 ? 

Mr. Howe... The estimated cost of development for the traffic we 
anticipate in 1965 is $66 million. That is the total of the $12,500,000 
already appropriated by the Congress and the amount of this request. 

Mr. Preston. Not appropriated ? 

Mr. Howetx. The $12.5 million has been appropriated. An addi- 
tional $19 million will be required to develop the facilities which we 
believe necessary to accommodate the traffic that will develop by the 
year 1975, making the net. cost of the airport $85 million, not includ- 
ing the cost of access roads, and for ultimate development beyond 
that time, essentially in the terminal area, an additional $13.5 million 
would be required, making a grand total of $98 million. 

Mr. Preston. Well, for the time being, we are concerned with the 
1965 traffic, so the figure is $66 million for everything? 

Mr. Pytr. Yes. I just want to point out that is not for everything. 
It does not include hangars. 

Mr. Preston. My question included hangars and access roads. 

Mr. Howe tt. I should have pointed out that did not include hang- 
ars. It includes the rights-of-way for the access roads, but no access- 
road construction. 

Mr. Preston. What is the best estimate you have today on the 
question of hangars. 

Mr. Howetu. Our estimates which we have presented to Congress 
have never included cost of hangars or maintenance or overhaul bases, 
because those would be designed specifically for individual tenants. 
At such time as a tenant is willing to make a commitment for some 
specific facility we would request funds from the Congress to erect 
it, on the basis of the business proposition, self-amortizing, similar 
to the way such facilities are developed in communities that use the 
revenue bond method. 

Mr. Preston. What is the best estimate you can give us today— 
as a matter of fact, I do not believe you can give us an estimate on 
access roads, can you? 

Mr. Yates. How many hangars will this accommodate ? 

Mr. Preston. I believe the number is unlimited. There are no 
hangars in this estimate. 

Mr. Yates. Do they have an estimate of the number of hangars 
intended ? 

Mr. Preston. That will depend on the number of airlines. 
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Mr. Howe tt. Our consultants are inviting airlines to estimate their 
needs for a long time in the future so that ample provision can be 
made for siting those facilities as they develop a master plan. 

In addition, if any airline is sufficiently interested to commit itself 
we will seek funds through this self-amortizing proposition. 

Mr. Preston. The committee has before it a statement entitled 
Preliminary Estimate, Washington International Airport,” dated 
May 1, 1958. On page 3 we see the figures of $15,300,000 as the esti- 
mated figure for access roads. 

Which route would this figure contemplate ¢ 

Mr. Howe. Mr. Chairman, this was a document prepared in order 
to negotiate with our engineers as to the scope of the contract. Our 
engineers are currently operating under a letter of intent. The con- 
tract is being finalized, but it does cover selection and design of an 
access road. It was included only after the Bureau told us that be- 
cause the pressure of work on them they would not be able to handle 
it with their forces. 

Mr. Preston. It is a thoroughly unreliable figure? 

Mr. Howe x. At the moment; yes. 

Mr. Preston. Used solely for the basis of working with the engi- 
neers ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We can assume this airport in its finality, excluding 
the hangars, will probably approximate $85 million. 

Mr. Howe t. In its finality ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruscuip. For 1975; yes. 

Mr. Yates. That is 1975. 

Mr. Howe tt. That is if it were built now for 1975 traffic. 

Mr. Preston. I am thinking in terms of 1965 traffic plus your access 
roads. It would be in the neighborhood of $85 million. Do you agree 
with that, roughly ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Let us insert in the record at this point the chart just 
discussed entitled “Washington International Airport Preliminary 
Estimate by Stages.” 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, the committee considers you to be the expert 
in this area, you and Mr. Howell and your associates. Do you feel 
that the plans you have submitted to the committee for 1965 for the 
traffic of 1965 are completely adequate and that it will embrace the 
possibilities and eventualities in improvement of aviation and will 
serve as a completely modern and model type of airport facility for 
the traffic that it is designed to accommodate ? 

Mr. Prue. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, bearing in mind that to meet 
the requirements of the Capital City for 1975 there will have to be 
further improvement. This is a solid foundation on which we can 
expand for future need. It will meet the needs completely for the 
1965 traffic that we estimate. 

Mr. Preston. We are anticipating the day when you might come 
back in 1963 and say you feel you should have so many million dollars 
for this improvement at the Chantilly Airport. You do not think 
you will be likely to do that ? 

Mr. Howetx. Mr. Chairman, this estimate includes a considerable 
sum of money, for instance, for lighting in the threshold area, which 
is a necessity if we are to further reduce the weather minimums under 
which aircraft can land. This is a result of the tests CAA conducted 
at Andrews Field last spring and summer. There is the possibility 
that technological advances would be made that we do not know of 
now, but which we would want to incorporate. With that hedge, I 
think we can safely say we will not be back for additional funds to 
develop the airport as we now conceive it. 

Mr. Preston. Do you not anticipate that by 1965 you will be able 
to effect landings at zero ceiling ? 

Mr. Howetxt. Whether that is a good target year, I cannot say, but 
this airport will have the facilities to do it, if facilities now conceived 
to do the job actually prove out. In other words, we have incor- 
porated the new type of lighting which is considered almost mandatory 
for lower ceiling landings. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I might add this word. We are dealing here, 
as you know, with a situation which does not grow like anything else. 
It explodes. Our estimates in years past have always been reasonably 
conservative. We tried not to make them conservative in this in- 
stance. We tried to be more factual than conservative. There could 
be a factor which could cause the growth to be greater than we an- 
ticipated. That reservation should be in the mind of everybody. 

Mr. Preston. I think we all recognize that fact. It is a rapidly 
moving picture. None of us can truly anticipate the eventualities in 
aviation. 

Mr. Pytez. I would like to add this if it is appropriate. These esti- 
mates and plans have been based not only on the study of the consult- 
ants used by General Quesada but also on our own figures and the 
architect and engineering combination of which Mr. Howell speaks, 
who have been working with us already under a letter of intent. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the name of the firm? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Ammann & Whitney, Eero Saarinen, Burns & 
McDonnell. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not have J. E. Griener? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No, sir. 
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HELIPORT AND DESIGN OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Preston. Does this plan at Chantilly envision a heliport also? 

Mr. Howe1.. Yes, sir, facilities for handling helicopters. The 
geometrics have not been figured out. 

Mr. Preston. It contemplates movement of helicopters between 
Washington National and Chantilly or any other place in the area 
where helicopters might be approved ? 

oo Howe. The airport itself would accommodate helicopter 
trafiic. 

Mr. Preston. Have you developed plans to the point that the 
terminal building itself is in design ? 

Mr. Howe... No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Have you given any thought to the placement of a 
helicopter landing point on top of the terminal building? 

Mr. Howe tu. I would have to say in that regard, Mr. Chairman, 
that the consultants are now in a phase of assembling data and mak- 
ing studies that are necessary to get the basic concept of just how the 
terminal building will be laid out, with no concept as yet as to what 
it will look like. Whether it would lend itself to the incorporation of 
a heliport on the roof of the building, I cannot say. 

Mr. Preston. I think if we are going to build this facility we ought 
to really make it the most modern facility in America. It should be 
the model. 

Mr. Howe tt. That is our objective. 

Mr. Preston. I think you should consider the possibility of mak- 
ing the structure itself strong enough and designed to be capable of 
accommodating helicopters on top of the building itself. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Do you favor that over a helicopter pad right 
close to the building? 

Mr. Preston. I surely do, because as soon as you put the pad out 
you will move it away from the taxiways and where these jets operate, 
and it will involve a time lag. You should plan it to accommodate 
helicopter traffic right on the building with an elevator right down, 
make it strictly modern. 

Mr. Pyzx. The point you bring out is just the point that we have 
held uppermost in the design and planning of this airport. It will 
and must be the most modern facility. We must be aware, too, of the 
problems involved in many areas that we are working. There are op- 
erational safety problems that may well require that we not place 
a heliport on the roof. The helicopter has operational problems and 
we must be very careful that we do not in any way create a built-in 
hazard that might serve to haunt us at a later date. All these fac- 
tors must be considered in our planning. I can assure you if this is 
a practical device it will be used. 

Mr. Preston. If you do not do it, New York or Los Angeles or San 
Francisco or some other modern city will do the same thing and we 
will have a second-class airport if you do not put into this plan every 
idea that is reasonably practical. 

Mr. Pyte. We intend to do it. 

Mr. Foon. I like the idea of having a landing pad on the roof of a 
building and do not believe it is impractical. If it is to be the kind 
of airport everybody wants it to be, there should be more than one 
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landing pad. You will have to have a helicopter area. There is no 
reason “why, however, for certain purposes there should not be such 
a pad in such a place as the chairman indicates, but in addition to 
that, you will have to have a helicopter area, you will have to have a 
heliport which will handle anything, because you are going to have 
helicopters propelled by jets, the propulsion of helicopters will short- 
ly be jet pods of various kinds on the “choppers” and they will utilize 
much of the fillers or feeders between surrounding airports up to 300 
miles, up to 200 miles anyhow, for short-run airways. 

I would hope you would have areas in addition for convertiplanes 
which would be instead of a heliport a convertiport. But there is no 
reason why on top of that building you should not have a landing 
pad. It is only going to be a few stories high. But in the area con- 
tiguous to the terminal building you should have a convertiport 
and/or heliport or both in that area because you are going to have 
short takeott convertiplanes operational because many people in the 
Defense Department are indicating they prefer them to “choppers” 
now. We may be getting away from ‘ pe opt for military pur- 
poses in all branches, altogether, except maybe Marines on helicopter 
carriers for their purposes. But the Army, which has been the big 

“chopper” operator, other than the Marines, may go to converticraft 
for short takeoff for many reasons, including maintenance, safety 
asl all kinds of things. That being true, in this airport, Mr. Chair- 
man, you should have planned, modern, space for a convertiport or 
heliport. I do think you should have what the chairman wants on 
top. 

ENGINEERING COSTS 


Mr. Preston. It appears to me you have a very high engineering 
cost in your estimates. You have $7,010,000 for engineerin and 
supervision. Does that figure include the $4, 300,000 for airport 
design? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir, that includes all of the administration and 
the overhead cost to CAA. I might add that our engineering con- 
tract is for the design of the ultimate facility. 

Mr. Preston. What is the rate? Have you executed a contract al- 
ready ? 

Mr. Howetu. We are operating under a letter of intent. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage does the contract call for? 

Mr. Howe tt. The basis of our letter of intent, which figures will be 

carried over into the formal contract, on the design of the airport 
fac ilities—that is the runways, taxiways, grading—the fee figures out 
at 1.13 percent of the total construction cost. On the design of the 
utilities—that includes water services, sewage disposal, and all of the 
underground services in the ramp area—the fee figures 4.55 percent. 
The design of the building, the fee figures 5.52 percent. On the ac- 
cess highway, 5.07 percent. Our overall engineering design per- 
centage is 3.59 percent. 

Mr. Preston. What about the figure of 5.5 for the building? Is 
that not higher than the usual ? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir; I think not. Around 6 percent; 4, 5, or 6 
percent, depending on the architect. 
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Mr. Preston. We realize at this point it is difficult to go into the 
minor details of the plan because you are not really in a position to 
give them at this time. 

Mr. Howe... All we have done to date is firm up our general run- 
way layout to establish the configuration of the site itself. 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Preston. What length will the runways be? 

Mr. Howexz. 11,500 feet for the parallel north-south runways and 
this is the general outline of our site. The site is based on ultimate 
length of 12,000 feet for the principal parallel runways, with a 10,000- 
foot cross-wind runway. Our land encompasses a minimum of 2,000 
feet laterally from the center of any runway and we are acquiring 
land a mile and a half beyond the end of the runway so that the airport 
will be protected on all sides to a height of 150 feet. 

Mr. Preston. Adequate ownership on all sides. 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir; we explored the cost of ownership versus 
easements and found it was virtually equal. We will offer the maxi- 
mum community protection that any airport in the United States 
now offers and will be protected against people coming in and building 
houses directly at the ends of the runways, which has been historic 
around the United States. 

Our runways are configured for a maximum capacity. The stand- 
ard pattern will be for landings from south to north and for takeoffs 
to the north, with the possibility of simultaneous takeoffs both to the 
north and to the west to give us maximum capacity. Our runways 
are separated by 6,700 feet. When simultaneous use does come into 
being, it can be accomplished with the utmost safety. 

The area between the runways is reserved for terminal purposes 


and I can assure you there will be ample area for heliports or any type 
of terminal operation. 


TUNNELS 


Mr, Preston. Do you plan to use underground tunnels for vehicles 
to approach the terminal ¢ 

Mr. Howetu. Our logical approach to the airport with our terminal 
area in between the runways is to come up and around the north-south 
runway and then head for the 

Mr. Preston. Through tunnels? 

Mr. Howe tt. No, sir; on the surface. It might be that ultimately 
we will have to have taxiways overpass the access road, but that will 
depend on the final plans. 

Mr. Preston. But there is no need for tunnels? 

Mr. Howetu. No, sir; unless one would come directly south with 
the access road which would involve a very expensive tunnel. 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out one factor which 
I think is an innate feature. With the terminal area in here, as Mr. 
Howell pointed out, the approaches from the south to the north, the 
aircraft can come in here and when they stop rolling, slowed down, 
they can come in here with a minimum of taxiing from the runway 
to the terminal area. In like manner minimum taxiing from the ter- 
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minal area to the takeoff point either north or west. This is a very 
praiseworthy feature of the layout as set forth there. 
Mr. Preston. Any general questions on this item ? 


NUMBER OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Yares. Why do you have only 2 runways, 2 main runways? I 
know you have a cross-wind runway but I keep thinking of the inade- 
quate situation at most of the major airports now where there is a 
long tie-up because of the traffic situation. Planes cannot depart be- 
cause other planes are coming in and using runways. This is an air- 
port that presumably will take care of our transportation needs 
through 1975 and on. Your plan here, as I see it, provides only two 
runways. Do you have space for 3 or 4 parallel runways or is that 
not contemplated ? 

Mr. Howe.w. That is not contemplated. Normally, subject to cor- 
rection from Mr. Thomas, we will be using one runway exclusively 
for landing and one exclusively for takeoff and under the standard 
pattern you can take off simultaneously on the north-south and the 
east-west runways because your patterns are diverging. 

Mr. Yates. How many planes can you service an hour? 

Mr. Pytr. About a hundred. 

Mr. Yates. That would be 114 per minute. 

Mr. Pyte. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You have that many now, do you not? 

Mr. Pytx. Yes, but we have to remember several factors in this 
problem. One of them is that the planes will be getting bigger all the 
time and carrying more passengers per plane. I do not anticipate that 
we will necessarily have more operations just because there are more 
passengers moving in and out of the airport. 

Mr. ies: Planes are going to have more passengers, too, will they 
not ? 

Mr. Pyte. Per plane. 

Mr. Yates. That is right, you will have more passengers wanting 
to travel. 

Mr. Pytez. That is correct, but, for instance, Mr. Curtis in his plan 
on which a great deal of our thinking is based today points out there 
may be less aircraft in spite of the fact that there will be 3 or 4 times 
as many passengers but each aircraft will carry maybe 3 or 4 times as 
many passengers. 

This is one aspect, the other being the point Mr. Howell made that 
you can take off in two directions. Third, by proper planning of 
taxiways we can increase the efficiency of the airport materially. One 
of the big problems today is the taxiways are not properly planned 
so that we have built-in bottlenecks at almost every airport in the 
country. This we will obviate by having the proper system of taxi- 

yays. There are parallel taxiways required. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose you find you need an additional runway in 
1965 or in 1975. Will your plans permit you to put another runway 
in? 

Mr. Howexz. I would prefer Mr. Thomas talk to that. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose you find your pattern of traffic increases to 
such a great extent that your plan as you have presented it now does 
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not permit taking care of the traffic, that the congestion is so enormous 
you must put another runway in. Does your plan permit it? 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. The present plan does not permit it, primarily 
because of the airspace sovliins rather than a runway problem. We 
do not now land aircraft simultaneously under instrument conditions 
with a runway separation of 6,700 feet as these will have. We are 
confident we will see the time in the not-too-distant future when we 
can do this. This is a matter of turning in on the approach the two 
simultaneous airplanes on instruments and not overrrunning each 
other. We would not be able to use additional runways, concrete on 
the ground, under instrument conditions. Under good weather con- 
ditions, under visual flight rules 

Mr. Yares. Will you have visual flight rules in 1965 or 1975? 

Mr. Tuomas. The point is we most likely will not at this airport. 
At least everything would be under positive control from the ground. 
We would run into an airspace and control capability and it is not 
within our knowledge to use it. Unless we know more in 1965 than 
now and I hope we do, the chances are if we saturate this airport 
the only solution will be to use another. Maybe we will learn some- 
thing by 1965. 

Mr. Pyze. There is a further answer that if at the point that 
we arrive at some date in the future, which is indeterminate at the 
moment, that you require additional property we may have to buy 
more land and put in another runway. I think you end up some- 
where in the ball park. If you saturate this airport you have to build 
another one. 

Mr. Yates. Will this airport not be saturated in 1965? 

Mr. Pyrite. No. We are counting on further development of it to 
meet the 1965 developments which includes additional taxiways and 
additional means of speeding up handling of aircraft. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a plan in addition to what you presented 
in this chart which discloses what your intentions are for 1965 and 
1975? 

Mr. Pyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Has it been made available to the committee ? 

Mr. Pyte. It is of a preliminary nature. 

Mr. Yates. Has it been made available to the committee? 

Mr. Pye. These are early plans and can be changed by the time 
the architects and engineers come up with their final versions. 

Mr. Suetitey. There are two long runways there. Suppose you 
have a crash or accident that ties up one runway for several hours. 
To what extent will that handicap the operation ? 

Mr. Pyte. This will undoubtedly create a handicap. However, this 
runway could be used for takeoff under suitable wind conditions and 
we might have to double up and put landings and takeoffs on the single 
runway. But the problem is, Should we design for every contingency 
at perhaps a fantastic cost because this presumably would happen 
infrequently ? 





ANTICIPATED TRAFFIC AT AIRPORT 


Mr. Yates. Do you have any estimates as to what your 1965 traffic 
will be? 
Mr. Pyte. Yes. 
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Mr. Yares. What do you anticipate it will be in 1965 and what in 
1975? 

Mr. Howey. We estimate that in 1965 the airport will have a total 
of 214,000 movements per year, aircraft movements, with handling 
5 million enplaning and deplaning passengers. In 1970 the airport 
will have 308,000 movements per year handling passengers at the rate 
of 7,700,000 annually. In 1975, 396,000 total movements handling 
passengers at the rate of 10,400,000. 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature of the planes that will be carrying 
the passengers? Presumably jets, but what capacity of planes? That 
enters into this calculation ; does it not? 

Mr. Howe tu. This envisages an increasing use of aircraft, increas- 
ing number of passengers per aircraft. In 1965 this estimate is 30.6 
passengers per departure on the average. In 1970, 33.8 and in 1975, 
37.7. This would of course be a combination of all types of aircraft 
from the largest jets to some of the local service type. 

Mr. D. D. Tuomas. May I make an observation on this question ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. D. D. THomas. We handled at Washington National last calen- 
dar year two-hundred-and-seventy-seven-thousand-odd movements. 
At Chicago Midway we handled four-hundred-and-eight-thousand- 
odd aircraft movements; 408,000 movements is more than we estimate 
for the movements at this airport, the new Washington Airport, by 
1975. That was handled at Chicago in 1957. Within that frame- 
work we can grow. 

Additionally, the new airport will handle more traffic than we are 
able to handle at Chicago Midway for several reasons. One is the 
better equipment, better approaches and far better facilities at the 
newer airport. So we should be able to exceed this 408,000 we have 
already handled. We have no fear, insofar as the runway and taxiway 
arrangements are concerned that we will be able to handle movements 
demanded by 1975. 

Mr. Prue. This is a graphic demonstration of the point I tried to 
make. Here are parallel taxiways in which, for instance, an outbound 
airplane preparing to take off would come out this way and inbound 
this way. This dramatically increases the number of movements a 
single runway can handle. 


SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. Yates. You say your contracts have or have not been let for 
the construction of utilities, buildings, and whatever other contracts 
are necessary # 

Mr. Howe... No, sir; only the contracts for the design. Those 
were negotiated. 

Mr. Yates. Those are negotiated ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You did not use competitive bids? 

Mr. Howe tu. Not for professional services. 

Mr. Yates. Whodid youinvite? Just 1lor2? 

Mr. Howe. We evaluated approximately 65 proposals from firms 
of architects and engineers all over the United States. It was in the 
process of evaluation and elimination and finally some interviews that 
led us to select the combination of architects and engineers that we 
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have selected and following which we negotiated with them on the 
actual cost. The construction contracts will be by competitive bid. 

Mr. Yates. That is all. 

Mr. Suettey. For this, do they set up a joint venture among them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Howe.t. The contract is with Ammann & Whiteney. The con- 
tract will specify that Ammann & Whiteney will associate themselves 
with Eero Saarinen & Associates as architects, Burns & McDonnell 
as utility engineers, and Ellery Husted for the master plan. 

Mr. Pyxx. In response to the point Mr. Yates brought out, we had 
65 of the best combinations of firms for architectural and engineering 
services that were available in the country submit their qualifications 
and their ideas on this thing. I think we got the top firm in the coun- 
try. We were very fortunate in our selection. 

Mr. Yates. You mean submitted projected pictures and plans? 

Mr. Howexu. More or less their experience and their ability. 

Mr. Preston. Brochure. 

Mr. Howet.. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What they had done rather than what they proposed ? 

Mr. Howe ru. That is right. 


COMPLETION OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Fioop. When will it be completely finished and completely 
operational as you projected it with the lace curtains on? 

Mr. Howe.t. Our present schedule is to have the airport able to 
operate by either late 1960 or early 1961 with total completion at the 
end of 1961. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us give you another year for luck. 

Mr. Pyte. Excuse me, Mr. Flood, is the point you want to bring out 
when will the airport be ready for service? The 1961 date is based 


on this appropriation and provision of a facility to meet require- 
ments up to 1965. 


Mr. Fioop. Service in 1965. 
Mr. Pyte. You mean for 1965 requirements? 


CIVIL DEFENSE CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. One year after 1961 and without any question, without 
any intelligent question, by 1965 Soviet Russia will be operational 
with ICBM hydrogen missiles. Make no mistake about that. Now, 
of course, this is not a military airport and no matter where a hydro- 
gen bomb lands, you cannot make any preparations to save anything 
from it. You get a zero in the middle of your airport; you will have 
the paint sc1 ratched on the building. You can be sure of that. But 
many people in defense think that Washington, Moscow, the capital 
cities, will not be targets for obvious reasons. If I were C. O. and 
going to push a button to throw something at Russia, I would not 
throw it at Moscow, because I would not w ant them to throw one here. 
A gentlemen’s agreement, if it is not overstating the phrase. There 
is a thinking of that among the military people. It is an old custom. 
Hydrogen w warfare will not change it. 

Now up 10 or 12 miles on a zero blast, square miles from your area, 
what provision have you made of any sort, physically and for passen- 
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gers and things, for protection from blast, fire, concussion, radiation 
of any sort for the most modern airport in the world, operational at 
the very year that we all will be operational with ICBM’s and most 
probably Polaris IRBM’s launched from under the water from sub- 
marines, keeping in mind the Russians have 700 and you can be a 
target, your area will be a target from a thousand miles at sea from 
where Chantilly is located? Are you talking at all of this problem 
with civil defense people, defense people or anybody? If not, why 
not ? 

Mr. Howe... We have not had any discussion as to civil defense in 
regard to development of this airport. It is patent that should we 
incorporate any of those features in the design our costs will go way 
up. 
aie Foon. Is that the only reason why you did not? 

Mr. Howetu. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Forget about the cost. Let us talk about the planning. 

Mr. Howey. We have designed this as an airport for peaceful 
commerce. It might have some military significance during a war. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about any military significance. Any 
airport can have military significance if needed. Let us forget about 
that. I am talking about a modern airport on the threshold of fis- 
sionable and nuclear war and should it be discussed, should it be 
considered, is it important, and if not, why is it not ? 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. Flood, I would like to respond to your point in this 
way. I think it is a point we should well take into consideration and 
it will be taken into consideration, shelter areas and radiation pro- 
tection. But I believe it would be premature to come up with what 
actual provision we will be able to take in this area. 

Mr. Fioop. My opinion is you never thought about it until I just 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Pytx. To be honest with you, I agree, as far as I personally am 
concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes me a happy man. I cannot understand 
that. Nosense in belaboring that. Nothing will come of that either. 


SELECTION OF SITE FOR AIRPORT 


Now we first talked about this airport by legislation, according to 
your justification, in the 81st Congress back in 1950, I think my 
friend from Illinois indicates Public Law 762 of the 81st Congress, 
1950. This is not a new thing. I am not particularly a patient man 
anyhow. With all the talk that I have put on this and everybody 
else I should be glad at this point to say that is that; let us get 
rid of this thing now that it is born, let us get it off the ground and 
out of this committee. But there are certain things I feel call for 
a little more legislative patience. Let me point this out to you. Last 
year, July 1957, President Eisenhower put his full weight behind 
the Burke site. He sent a message up here on July 25, 1957. The 
President’s message said : 


The alternative solutions have been extensively studied. Considering all rele- 
vant factors the responsible executive agencies have concluded that the best 
available solution is a new airport at Burke, Va., site. Further studies of the 
problem over the past few months by the Department of Commerce have pro- 
vided additional support for this conclusion. 
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He gave his unqualified endorsement to the Burke site. Then, when 
it was referred to the Congress and to this committee, we voted over 
2 to 1 to support the President on that selection and that recommenda- 
tion. Like that. Now, of course, it was just about a 2-to-1 vote. But 
that is what happened. Well, the next thing I know there was a 
commission, a site commission. What I would like to know is this. 

The reason I ask this question, Mr. Chairman, is this. We have as 
part of the staff of the great Appropriations Committee of this House 
the best possible investigative personnel in the country as has been 
outlined to us by the chairman of the full committee. I submit to you 
that the facts and circumstances surrounding this sudden switch in 
selection of these sites in view of what has been developed in connec- 
tion with access roads and other matters I will indicate here will indi- 
cate that by all means we should request the chairman of this full 
committee to assign upon the adjournment of Congress to his in- 
vestigative agencies a full and complete examination and investiga- 
tion as to why, after a cursory investigation of 5 weeks, a committee 
should switch the President’s position on this thing and most all the 
other people who, were directly concerned at the time, including the 
recommendations of the Department of Commerce, the CAA, all the 
major airlines, CAB’s endorsement, 12,000 citizens of Fairfax, all 
the civic associations of Fairfax, and many others that the record 
will show if anybody looks at it. To build a record here as to upon 
what sound judgment—and very properly—the President sent his 
message to us and we approved it, yet 4 months later for no apparent 
reason at all we get this message. 

On July 25, 1957, the President indicated that Burke “is the best 
site available.” 

Now, on July 14, 1958, the President sent another message up here, 
and that is as follows: 


I recommend the selection of the Chantilly site, and at this site I have directed 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to proceed with the construction and 
development of a new public airport. 


Just a few months later, for no apparent reason that I can think 
of—and I am not quarreling with the selection of the site at this 
»oint; I am for a second airport, and I hope that they have it built 
ast night—so my remarks are not concerned with changing the site, 
or the site at Chantilly or anything like that. I want the investi- 
gation to examine how did this sudden change take place, in effect, 
overnight, based on the record we had. 

I would also like to know why the J. E. Greiner Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., was selected as the consulting firm by the Site Selection Com- 
mittee, and why this was done privately and why it was not done 
publicly and why bids were not asked for for such a very important 
and extraordinary mission under extraordinary circumstances, and 
how this company in 5 weeks was able to pull Chantilly out of a hat 
when all the professional, dedicated, and great governmental agen- 
cies, including the Congress and these committees, were sweating 
over it for 6 years. 

I would like to know why in this Site Selection Committee report 
there was nothing said at all about the quality and nature of the soil, 
and reports made in detail on soil examinations or analyses made, 
because I am advised, and I have information to the effect, that with 
reference to the soil there was no soil investigation made. 
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I am advised that some off-the-record remarks were made by CAA 
employees on the site to this effect : “A fortune would have to be 
spent on fill at the Chantilly site.” 

That was one of the big issues in the Chantilly selection—the fact 
that there would be a tremendous savings with reference to fill, and 
the soil, at Chantilly, over Burke. 

Millions of dollars were going to be saved by that single operation 
alone. Now, on the contrary, we find out that a fortune will have 
to be spent on fill at Chantilly. 

I would like to know why the Greiner firm report and why the Site 
Committee report did not tell the Congress in this impartial survey 
about the sewer costs with particular reference to the affluent removal 
cost at Chantilly, and why the affluent removal cost at Chantilly 
would be so high in view of the fact that there was an abundance of 
water at Burke. 

The survey only compared the sewage-treatment plants, and noth- 
ing else, but the affluent problem—that of the treatment of water 

astes—was not considered at all, nor was the great cost of the piping 
of water considered. 

I would like to know why the railroad accessibility at Chantilly— 
the Toonerville trolley line that I read about in the Washington Post, 
which is the width of two railroad ties—was not discussed, and why 
did not the Site Selection Committee point out that at Burke there 
were major trunklines of the Southern Railroad, and that there were 
likewise available at Burke these facilities. None of these things 
were gone into at all in the 5-week exhaustive survey of the Greiner 
Co., and yet all these things were examined by the Department of 
Commerce, the CAA, and the congressional committees, and that is 
why they agreed on Burke. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman - as been referring to the Congress agree- 
ing to the Burke Air port. I think the gentleman is absolutely correct 
insofar as the House is concerned, but I must point out to the gentle- 
man that there was a great deal of controversy in the other body. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And that certain Members of the other body objected 
strenuously. 

Mr. Froop. I think the gentleman has corrected me properly, and 
well. I amspeaking only of the House, of course. 

Mr. Bow. But it rather looks now that something was done and 
taken completely out of our hands; that it was in the supplemental 
bill passed August 28, 1957, after we had taken action here on Burke, 
that in the other body there came out of conference a provision that 
no funds shall be expended for construction and development of an 
airport until the President shall make a report to the Congress with 
recommendations as to we site, and the report to be submitted not later 
than January 1, 1958. So, it was the action of the Congress which 
upset the will of the ae to build Burke. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And put it back to the President, and caused another 


investigation to be made. I think we should have the record straight 
on that. 
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Mr. Foon. I think the record should show that, and the gentleman 
states it well, and it is an eloquent record. 

That is all quite true, but those things I would like to have exam- 
ined. I have no subjective interest, Mr. Chairman, at all in where 
this spot is. I am making these observations objectively. The course 
we have developed heretofore in these hearings today, the entire record 
on the costs of access highways which I want to now incorporate in 
this part of this hearing for the purpose I have just requested, an 
investigation without repeating it all over again. 

I would like to direct the attention of he who reads this that that 
be incorporated with reference to the point I make now—the access 
highway as it was produced today. 

Mr. Preston. You merely want to make reference to it ? 

Mr. Froop. That is right and to incorporate a “by reference” to 
it. I want at this point in the record to refer to the Aviation Week 
magazine for the issue of October 21, 1957, page 25. It is known 
as the Washington Roundup Column of Aviation Week magazine. 
The article is headed “Airport Hassle.” 

There is a flat charge of a built-in prejudice against this J. E. 
Greiner Co., and I read this quotation : 

Selection of a Baltimore consulting engineering firm to survey Washington’s 
long-drawn-out airport problem is likely to draw fire from backers of Virginia 
as a site for a badly needed second airport. Charles Allen, a partner in the 
firm which will undertake the survey in a joint venture with the firm of Hayes, 


Seay, Mattern & Mattern, of Roanoke, Va., has served as chairman of the State 
Aviation Commission of Maryland since April 1955. 


Maryland has made a vigorous fight for Baltimore’s Friendship Airport as 
a second Washington airport, and recently asked for Quesada’s reassurance 
that Friendship would be included in the study by the engineer. 

Allen also testified at the Civil Aeronautics Board Washington-Baltimore 
adequacy-of-service investigation to support Greater Baltimore committee ex- 
hibits describing the Friendship facility from a technical standpoint. He said 
that J. E. Greiner in association with other engineers was “responsible for the 
architectural, engineering, planning, development and supervision of the con- 
struction” of the airport and added: “‘We think that it is one of the best in 
the world.” 

Now, I read that to you to show that the firm that created Friend- 
ship—the man who said it was his brainchild with love and affec- 
tion—was the man selected to conduct this investigation in 5 weeks, 
and place the new Washington airport exactly nowhere, between 
Friendship and Burke, so that there would not be any competition 
between the new modern world development of jet aircraft as against 
Friendship, which Burke would not be. 

These are the things that should be examined. I am sure, Mr 
Chairman, without taking any more of your time now, that from what 
I have indicated and from what we all know about this and all the 
facts and circumstances, there is more to this than meets the eye, and 
I respectfully submit that because of our concern with the dollars 
involved and with the extraordinary cost that this Chantilly Airport 
is going to cost us ultimately, in addition to this whole problem of 
the great cost for access highways, that this calls for the type of in- 
vestigation that the main Appropriations Committee should examine. 

Mr. Preston. I assume that you will make your request to the chair- 
man of the full committee? 

Mr. Fioop. No; I make it to you. : 

Mr. Preston. The Chair will be glad to take it under consideration. 

2754458 ——_31 
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Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Curvencer. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bow. Not at this time. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that concludes the hearings on the Chantilly 
Airport for the time being, and we will briefly go into the matter of 
the request for the operation and regulation. 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 


We will insert at this point in the record pages 8 through 14 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


OPERATION AND REGULATION 


1959 regular appropriation estimate adjusted to supplemental estimate 


| 


| Permanent; Man-years| Amount /|Cumulative 





| positions | | total 
1959 regular appropriation estimate ._........-...------ 28, 182 25, 453.0 |$230,000,000 |$230, 000, 000 
Supplemental estimate: | | 
Increased workload: | | 
Flight inspection of facilities i 21 15.8 | 152, 546 | 


Planning, engineering, and supe rv ision, air | 
navigation facilities | 71 35.5 295, 109 
Personnel, budget, accounting, payroll, supply, 


a nS Sean ery we 100 60.0 | GEE Nonmtoanes - 
BR iah cate SL Se dudawwinnwacndebowe 192 | 111.3 878, 655 | 230, 878, 655 
Additional facilities and ea. - 
New facilities ~dibbpininaal 1, 283 | 775.7 GUN WUe lenudeanaoece 
Operational and technical ‘training: | | | 
Air traffic control_- . Penhednéenmesn 370 187.0 1 20R, FOB | nc. eccosee 
Maintenince and enginee ring euneuknetianats 187 119.5 Be Mtg Nocéuccncemen 
In-service improvements : } 55 | 47.0 | 1,000,000 
Increase in minimum salary rate s of engineers__- bi caw tekak tide SEM Gk cde bees 
ee eg Ls Ss 1,895 | 1,129.2 | 11,871,345 | 242, 750, 000 
Total supplemental estimate -_..........--.....--- 2, 087 1, 240.5 | 12, 750,000 |...........- 
Total 1959 regular estimate and supplemental. - “1 30, 269 26, 693.5 |242, 750,000 | 242, 750, 000 





Increased workload, $878,655.—The new facilities to be commissioned with the 
funds requested in this supplemental will significantly increase the flight-checking 
program requirements, and based on our formula an additional 21 positions and 
$152,546 are requested. The additional facilities and requirements requested 
herein, including the commissioning of new facilities, operational and technical 
training and the establishment program for 1959 will place an added burden on 
the program for planning, engineering, and supervision, estimated to require 
71 positions and $295,109. Additional funds in the amount of $431,000 will be 
needed for supporting services, such as personnel, budget, accounting, supply, and 
related services. This increased requirement is directly related to the increases 
requested herein. 

New facilities, $6,809,560.—This item is requested to permit the operational 
use of facilities as they will be ready for service. A review of the program for 
establishing new facilities supports the estimated dates for completion of work 
involved in establishing these units and they should be placed in service as 
scheduled. Whereas the 1959 budget did not provide for full utilization of the 
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new facilities, this estimate will permit them to be placed in early use. A 
reconciliation of the types and average months of use by type of facility follows: 
































Regular esti- Supplemental Revised esti- 
mate mate 
Type of facility 
—_-— 
Num- | Aver- | Num-/} Aver- | Num- | Aver- 
ber age ber age ber age 
months months months 
Airport traffic control tower.........................-- 14 Wy Bcowdinhakcwebinilies 14 8 
Comdial ciety RAGE. « sininccncscnminnnscbaducndihes 1 Fe icicihadstndeaitieassececaticons 1 10 
Separation of combined station-tower facility — .......-. 2 3 9 3 ll 3 
Separation of combined center-station facility......... 1 We aia haeilihisintinene 1 11 
Radio range: VHF omnidirectional__----_- (identecaci 43 3 44 { } 87 8 
Instrument-landing system. .-.................------.- 1 WF SininetdentRconairaens 1 10 
Approach light: 
Conversion of nonstandard to standard system --.-- 24 Wl vcencammenadibicen 24 ll 
Additional standard system_._._........-...-.-- ai 21 6 40 3 61 4 
Sequence flashing-.-.........-.--.. inka hen thibeieeene 30 XS 7 3 37 s 
Runway and identification lights_...............- 25 ethene 25 7 
Pe 8 a ee 18 3 9 2 27 3 
Long-range radar and related communications. .-_...-. 10 4 i{ 9 | : } 19 4 
VHF direction finder equipment-._............--...-- 7 WE Gitte caienticnnel 7 12 
TORI RR BE voindint dnccndadhinbatinemdtiinana | 4 12 5 | 3 9 7 
TACAN distance equipment..........02...sceceseewene 230 oO tiaceess 3 230 6 
Pie ROI BIN gin dn ein sintdcnnncugeotns 25 3 4 { ; } 29 6 
yi ree _| 74 | 5 51 3 125 4 
Assume military approach control facilities (9 for 
maintenance) - -- pine wi cictstncee Seeadiesins 11 | 5 ES, FE SER il 9 
Flight assistance serv ice interphone.- on ttenanit dl Rare. a | 4 hice mietintl ediswsiintitbieie + 
Rearrangement, expansion, and modernization of | | 
terminal interphone equipment. ---...........--.-- sich | 8 |-------- ere J~=----- 8 
Expansion of interfacility interphone_...............--|...-.- | 5 |110,800 |{  & |}. 6 
Increased speed and expand teletypewriter systems -_|-.-.---- | 3 eee Re aes =. 3 
—_ -altitude air-ground communications. - ..........-|--------| SW taatacanal i cscaotan 4 
Center computer equipment. -__.-- SStdskbahicn didalel 5 Pi waa | 3 5 6 
Relocate air route traffic control centers: | | 
Reemat OMG WOT anti d - got tnsewnnasccussccocsee 10 | © fncsccccs |-------- 10 5 
Relocate interphone terminal facilities_.__.......- 12 oe Eke datecedtmntciicns 12 3 
Building and ground maintenance, Chicago-..._.-.- 1 | Di tetesnce I rtaliiadadeains 1 3 
Ads route Gratin Camitrel GUI iiis kitted cctinncemcccantesteasonclececanta } 2 | y 2 9 
a | ees a ae 6 | 7 6 7 
SONORA TE cic oe cae rg a ee oe Sa | 7 3 7 3 
Terminal interphone equipment in RAPCONS..---_-- ROR Secale Ds sdunanaides De Wiiciateiena 12 
Additional equipment components.................... GO dnsndenen 9 
Expansion of terminal radar service................... 5 | 214 5 
1Mile. 
2 Areas. 


This item also includes funds to recruit personnel in 1959 to operate and 
maintain the new facilities that will be ready for service early in 1960. Pro- 
posed staffing by facility type follows: 








Type of facility Number of Positions 
facilities 
I I casa init tices taht snes Stem pital cesnaleth ad a celta tadoasadiibiaiabeae | 10 422 
Precision approach radar-__-_....-.--.-- cobactmbaheiaie sca ines tha tagullsseendetighaiinaibiiee 7 65 
De ee Ce OI iia dn rciecsc cceddbuedsbleines seenashdhuksundanse 76 76 
VCE, CII ig ends conc ccimtinaiant cuca tebiaan Meine beluga atiien iesiednidel deeded | ll 15 
TE ei SE I ws sivas cic srt nnd Sie op hehe a aaa aaaite 13 5 
JET U TREE DON os ccccancndenntiaksitatanceidtiriadaaeenmaind asokth 10 12 
DOR iccqoncinadndadebibdkdanwecdiismahipndaettansdesiidaadiCelss ceeeien ne | 595 


Operational and technical training 


Air traffic control, $1,259,433.—One of our most significant needs continues to 
be training of our technical personnel. There is a requirement for 8 instructors 
and travel funds for 620 additional students for training at the aeronautical 
center. These students will be replacement trainees for experienced controllers 
who will be transferred to new long-range radar locations that will be commis- 
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sioned with funds requested in this supplemental. In addition, funds are re- 
quested for 362 trainee positions that are required to provide a reservoir of 
employees with basic training that will be immediately ready to fill vacancies 
as they occur. 

Maintenance and engineering, $1,787,352.—It will be necessary to further ex- 
pand the maintenance and engineering training program. The various courses 
for which additional funds are required in 1959 are tabulated below, together 


with the additional students that can be trained within the approved 1959 esti- 
mate and the June 30, 1958, program level. 


| \ Total | 








| June 30, 1958,; Additional | students, | Supple- Revised 
| student | students, regular | mental estimate, 
capacity | 1959 | estimate, | 1959 
| 1959 | 
ee eo ee oor 
Communications equipment _- Oat e 624 | 29 653 
BRON G ne cna scenewracie 379 | 112 491 127 618 
ee eS ee ee 96 141 | 237 98 335 
OG et et cce Peano space 209 | 218 | 427 | 195 622 
Air conditioning _..__.---.----_|_....-.-......| 32 eee 32 
Maintenance supervision..____..|_........-..-- 224 | Re 224 
Ns ice Mh wetalawdscannnntae hp aceensenal Ln cmccatetacaet 24 24 
Avionics pulse equipment --_-_- Shia she ‘ ; ; |--------------| 16 16 
Avionics guidance systems_----_|.-.----- ~ooelocedsacenrenabieeUseresateenl 8] 8 
| | 


To accomplish this training an increase of 42 positions will be needed in the 
instructor staff at the aeronautical center. The greatly expanded training 
program will require an increase of 145 positions to provide relief for mainte- 
nance technicians attending centralized courses. 

In-service inprovements, $1,000,000.—This item covers the requirements for 
improving equipments and facilities in service, for which an increase of $1 million 
is required. The major project areas concern equipments such as VORTAC, 
radar, and improvements in communications systems. A more detailed listing of 
the projects as they were possible under the regular 1959 budget and what would 
be accomplished under this request is provided in the following tabulation : 
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Federal airways projects 

















~esti- Revised 
mate, fiscal Supplemental} estimate 
year 1 
Poem increases: 1958 part-year workload increases. ........ DAR BOO bikes ycnnniecas $44, 300 
rojects: 
1. Automatic flight data entry equipment-_____.........-. SER GP Bint batt bounid 212, 650 
2. In-service improvement of CAA air traffic control com- 
eRe IE on i ckcrcrinnicinln ctahtnibdaadiedadiasaienis i , eae 435, 200 
3. In-service improvement of VORTAC. __...-.-.--... 162, 390 +$626, 180 788, 570 
4. Operational tests of improved air traffic control equip- 
MANES OE DOORN iis. ote icttininisbdtncnpbhitemded | | ae 539, 300 
S. VOR Sthemed Gntelines GITRY. ..... .. cc ccccccce-cccnsee SE Necitnemuninkddedeas 87, 940 
© dime Geer We ii 5 i ee ee GEG Sita dipidacdinnd $1, 000 
PR aa ae ees Fb cantewatiheititetas 75, 450 
8. Directional glide path tests. .........................-- PEE Vnvscesomatnararaasion 71, 450 
9. In-service VOR improvements_.....................-. DGD Bititumoddidndad 38, 050 
10. Study of immediate improvements for air traffic con- 
GND GN og is Sitdttrtc nani ntincadiinidedainin 288, 000 +17, 200 305, 200 
11. Test improved radar MTI system._.............. SOE OD acsintennniod 167, 560 
12. Test improved beacon interrogator antenna system.__-. SR Lncuutbestedaa 145, 230 
13. Test improved secondary radar siting techniques_-__... EDO tbaddthndntondl 35, 380 
14, Evaluation of improvements in the ATC radar beacon 
QIN ciiinin np pdctgehnehnders didi ahideedticadadeaia GRIN Cicdimektnddnes 85,770 
15. Immediate improvements in air traffic control displays. TRG Gecettoneinnke 166, 060 
16. Evaluation of radar remoting equipments__-_-_-_....... TRE Rimttcccendeon 170, 000 
17. Development of computer programing for ATC_-___... WE th tcentictecind 105, 560 
18. Lighting laboratory tests for other segments of CAA -_ GRR Naceicendcatnas 50, 360 
19. Flush-type lighting equipment.._...................-. SR GR incanenkdtada 35, 680 
20. Runway surface illumination._........................ Fi BD Anincesdinae Deter 73, 750 
OR. TURIN GUNG RI ies ctind dec cdgencctadssscne Gh SE tiatctustscesnn 15, 250 
22. In-service improvement of sequenced flasher systems.. TEE Lidcecntacscens 22, 520 
23. Test visual course indicators. ......................... TE Nismadccdidinanes. 16, 950 
24. Test UHF surveillance radar-_..............-........- SGD Nidiwadatisdond 30, 800 
25. Evaluation of VORTAC airborne equipment-_-_-_...-- TELA Uxaticotiensnes 58, 100 
26. Develop VORTAC flight inspection techniques and 
OIE, ii ccaccieniiteiareitmannienninye Readininanntg ceils CS aS eee 56, 230 
27. Study of zero-zero ILS techniques.-__.................. EE Poeingccccsionpes 86, 270 
28. Immediate improvements in ATC communications 
SD Se tjeclertsstnetn-cssaatsteshcenensnaetiinieshdlinitcnsmnaiaiabttgattiiealinciesieiadiiceadl ca daeiiieataditadials +321, 600 321, 600 
29. Study of aircraft radar target size................._..-.|........-.-... +385, 020 35, 020 
30. Receiver, monitor, and signal generator standardiza- 
GE oink dink. o setidinituakiconabubnabsnkededadies 57, 700 |------2------- 57, 700 
Total projects program.................-.----.---- 3, 414, 900 +1, 000, 000 4, 414, 900 


Increase in minimum salary rates for engineers, $1,015,000.—Pursuant to Civil 
Service Commission Department Circular 793, Supplement 33, dated December 
9, 1957, the minimum salary rates of engineers and certain scientific specialists 
have been increased to the top step of grades GS-6 and GS-8 through GS-17. 
These higher salary rates were effective on December 29, 1957, and the regular 
estimate for fiscal year 1959 did not reflect the increased fund requirement occa- 
sioned by this action. Therefore, the funds requested in this supplemental are 
required to provide for the additional costs which will result from these manda- 
tory salary increases. 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Pyle, do you have a statement which you wish to 
present with reference to this request ? 

Mr. Prue. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I have a brief statement which I 
would like to present. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pye. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you in 
support of two items contained in House Document No. 394, which 
requests $12,750,000 for operation and regulation, and $53,500,000 for 
construction and development, additional Washington airport. 
Through the support of this committee, the Con has provided 
for fiscal year 1959 the full amount of the operation and regulation 


budget as requested of Congress. These items were not included in 
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our regular budget estimate, and the purposes of this request for 
operation and regulation are as follows. 

1. To assure that the new facilities that are being established to 
strengthen the Federal airways system may be operated as they are 
completed and ready for service, $10,735,000 is requested. This 
amount is required for operating and maintenance costs, including 
the related workload and technical training of personnel. 

2. To improve equipments and facilities that are now in service in 
the Federal airways system, we are requesting an additional $1 mil- 
lion. It is thr ough this work that we expect to realize more reliability 
in the actual equipments and increase effectiveness in the use of equip- 
ments, possibly including some reduction in costs of operation and in 
the manpower required to maintain and operate the facilities of the 
types now in use. 

3. The request includes $1,015,000 to cover the costs of the salary 
increase authorized by the Civil Service Commission for engineering 
personnel, which became effective December 29, 1957. 

As we indicated to the committee at the time Wwe appeared in con- 
nection with our regular appropriation request, we have been care- 
fully reviewing the rate of progress made in establishing new facili- 
ties that will be ready for service in 1959 and 1960. This request 
is for funds that will permit all the new facilities to be placed in 
service as they are ready. The facilities include radar units, radio 
ranges, approach lights for airports, and other equipments that will 
increase the effectiveness of the Federal airways system. In addition 
to permitting the new equipments to be placed in service as rapidly 
as they can be completed, the request provides for some training of 
personnel i in 1959 in preparation for facilities that will be ready for 
service early in fiscal year 1960. This training item is of great sig- 
nificance, in that unless the people may be recruited and trained prior 
to the time the equipments are completed, there is a loss of months 
before the equipments are serviceable. These equipments represent 
substantial costs and need be placed in service as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Preston. The Chair wishes to make this observation: During 
the regular hearings on the bill the purpose of this $12,750,000 re- 
quest was discussed, and it was established that the request had been 
made of the Bureau of the Budget but that an amount of $22,683,000 
had been deleted by the Bureau of the Budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pytx. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. And, now, you are seeking the major items that we 
discussed during the regular hearings? 

Mr. Pytr. Yes, sir; this request is for the funds needed to operate 
all the new facilities that will be ready for service. 

Mr. Preston. You requested of the Department, $254,448,000, and 
the Department allowed $252,683,500. After you left the Bureau of 
the Budget you came out with $230 million which the committee 
allowed ? 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record at this point a chart 


which identifies the items which were deleted in the Department, and 
also in the Bureau of the Budget. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


U. S. DepartTMEeNT or CommeErcE, Civi AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


1959 budget estimate 





recapitulation of request of the Department to the request of the 








Congress 
Operation and regulation Positions Amount 
Bowseese of Cw Tepettendnt.o62o.. Aigdsidin ch Sek cnceekaeleende 31,006 | $254, 448, 000 
Commerce Depastmpent a1 WRIG0 no. ccece dooce couetepeimnaa detitetesteiaeniie eigen 252, 683, 500 





Items deleted or curtailed to come within the requestjto Congress of $230,000,000: 
ae ral airways: 





New facilities. wdebhaducdbabesidiad —2, 165 —14, 279, 137 
Dev elopment ‘and evaluation (including : a simulator) _- a —40 —3, 061, 200 
FOCUS one tal annnntacatatiapaban due maeetdene ane deed —193 —1, 931, 304 
Emergency readiness-_--..-.....- = Sip hae ahs ce tdetn <ebihcheld Snalcnhe Soke kth —12 — 267, 000 
Op ORI DN on san waiecspiaspeianiahdienls cide dialed dein ae —188 —1, 194, 314 
Pe sick nd cw Sentcdcgddcdidactncewhushbbdetduhsthackbebich |------------ +260, 746 

DORN Siebel ieee wma ee a ee —2, 598 —20, 472, 209 





Flight operations and airworthiness: 
Workload increase_..- - paneenoe ‘ a —11 — 125, 800 














Development and ev aluation.. —41 — 444, 500 
Emergency readiness. --------- —2 —254, 000 
New region... .. sii ae —68 —617, 700 
Miscellaneous items_...-..-------- fb thes winhiae width dk medbihen scbemeteinkela —13 — 480, 000 
GOCE sc ccccesacccnsmiat bk UIE daiaieiel idauakeiees dene —135 —i, 922, 000 
Airports: 
Development and evaluation...............-.-.-...--.--...- a —17 —270, 500 
Tee TONNE on nn ckanncncncecdae en apainnaicn Steere —6 —98, 000 
PEG) WIN a oi stitas souk sn nectedehakadneocieadtinkbasindss dace i —36 —343, 400 
Miscellaneous adjustme NOR s:scccconndnch eusnaaiiemudeh, Aen eed —5 +46, 400 
IN ake Stiacrs utes acdc eeeecome citadin ug italian ahaa aadeaaweaae —64 —665, 500 
Civil defense and mobilization......-.-_-.-.----- attend SD casi Seldsieiieadin —27 —1, 348, 000 
Reases Gremetetel te GG bio iccncccusccscckobulJentnnsubtbatetnienatinanas eee —40, 291 
Total congressional request (Bureau of the Budget allowance). -_--- 28, 182 230, 000, 000 











Mr. Preston. In view of the fact that the committee has discussed 
these items previously in the hearings on the 1959 regular bill, we 
will not go into the details of it as we would normally. 

We understand that the primary purpose of this money is to put 
into operation facilities—navigation facilities and various communi- 

cation devices and aids to navigation—that have heretofore been 
appropriated for? 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct. 

Mr. Presron. And that are needed to be put into operation in 
order to bring your system up to a normal degree of efficiency ; is that 
true? 

Mr. Pytr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, at the earliest possible 
date that we could, and this is the money that will be required. 

Mr. Preston. Does anyone have any questions to ask on this par- 
ticular item ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Preston. That concludes the hearing. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Chairman, you have a weather request for the 
National Aviation Weather System. Does this group have to testify 
again ? 

Mr. Preston. They are not scheduled to testify in support of it. 
However, I think they could certainly shed some light on it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

That concludes the hearing for today. 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 26, 1958. 
BurREAU OF ForEIGN COMMERCE 


WITNESSES 


HENRY KEARNS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

LORING MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 

REX A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

ROBERT E. SIMPSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

JOHN C. BORTON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EXPORT SUPPLY 

FRANK B. GATCHELL, BUDGET OFFICER, CUSTOMS, TREASURY 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


Export ContTrROL 


We will take up this morning several items in House Document 
No. 394 for the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


The first item we shall take up this morning is “Export control,” 


and we shall insert in the record at this point pages 1 through 6 of 
the justifications. 


(The material referred to follows:) 
(H. Doc. 394) 


Export control 


CE RIIRDD | UR IICIN Picscns- = ive soca ons contig gles tienes daaponian aaa 0 
popenson Guat enthmiahe (29G0 icc hh isle Uascdies $3, 060, 000 
Pewwest, nested Guly. 1006 256 ic keihin sshd i es 3, 060, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


In anticipation of the enactment of the 2-year extension of the Export Control 


Act of 1949 (S. 3093), the $3,060,000 is requested to cover operations for the 
fiscal year 1959. 
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EXPORT CONTROL JUSTIFICATIONS 


This estimate requests an appropriation of $3,060,000 for fiscal year 1959 
for funds required to maintain the export-control program at the current level. 

In accordance with the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended, the program 
is carried forward to serve the double objectives clearly intended by the Con- 
gress, namely: (a) to withhold strategic commodities from the Soviet bloc and 
(b) to maintain close surveillance and, where necessary, impose quantitative 
limits—over exports of commodities which are scarce in the United States. 
No increase in staff is contemplated in this estimate. Anticipated workload 
and continued economic penetration in many underdeveloped countries by the 
Soviet bloc rule out the likelihood of any substantial relaxation of controls or 
reduction in staff during fiscal year 1959. 


Short supply controls 


Short supply controls have largely disappeared from the export-control pro- 
gram but have persisted as a nettlesome problem on a very few important com- 
modities, e. g., iron and steel scrap, rerolling rail, nickel, industrial diamonds, and 
Salk vaccine. Lively interest in these commodities persists as evidenced by 
testimony and questioning during recent congressional hearings on extension of 
the Export Control Act of 1949. 


Strategic controls 


The activity of depriving the Soviet bloc countries of strategic commodities 
is currently the main burden of the export-control program. There are changes 
in locale or emphasis from time to time, but Soviet efforts to obtain strategic goods 
continues—relentlessly and unabated. There are currently five situations worthy 
of special note. 

(a) Exports to Poland.—During fiscal year 1958 export controls over ship- 
ments to Poland were significantly relaxed as a part of a shift of United States 
policy in our relations with that country. As a result of this policy shift, and 
the related $95 million loan, exports to Poland during the coming fiscal year 
are expected to run at a rate approximately 15 times the rate of a year ago, 
and export licensing problems will be radically increased and complicated. 

Export license applications, which for years have been rejected out of hand, 
may now be approved if there is satisfactory evidence that the commodities 
covered by the applications are for peaceful uses in Poland. The examination of 
an export license application, including a prelicensing check abroad, frequently 
represents the last clear chance to examine export transactions in this area. 
Although there is a “calculated risk” in releasing these shipments, there have 
been no reports of illegal transshipments. To date the extra time and attention 
required to handle Polish applications seems to be amply justified. 

(b) Increased Soviet buying—For most of the 10 years since United States 
security export controls were first imposed Soviet Russia and the European 
satellites have studiously ignored the United States as a direct source of supply. 
In the past months, however, there has been a marked increase in the interest 
in buying goods from the United States. Chemical plants, synthetic yarn proc- 
essing equipment, tire plants, and other types of advanced machinery and 
materials, both strategic and nonstrategic, have recently been the subject of 
inquiry by the Soviet bloc nations. 

As with all shifts in Soviet policy the reason for this change in practice is 
not evident. Abviously, extreme wariness is indicated and each of these pro- 
posals comes in for very careful review by the Department of Commerce and 
other interested agencies of Government. 

(ec) Control of advanced technical data.—The Soviet bloc countries, particu- 
larly the U. 8S. S. R., have intensified their efforts to obtain United States plant 
design and industrial production techniques respecting strategic as well as non- 
strategic equipment. This interest is shown in inquiries and by direct applica- 
tion to BFC for licenses, but even more particularly by efforts to obtain the tech- 
nical data via third countries. 

Recent evidence of Soviet scientific advances has made it more important than 
ever that the United States have increased access to Soviet scientific knowledge. 
Accordingly, the United States Government has been encouraging exchanges of 
unclassified scientific information with the U.S. S. R. 

This increased activity—on our part to obtain more information concerning 
Russian developments and on the Soviet’s part effort to obtain data regarding 
advanced technology—has made particularly difficult the administration of 
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export controls over shipments of technical data to the Soviet bloc. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, considerable success has been achieved in limiting 
the exportation of unpublished advanced technical know-how respecting indus- 
trial processes for the production or utilization of strategic equipment. 

(d) Near Hast.—During fiscal year 1958 while Soviet diplomatic and eco- 
nomic activity in the Near East was at a very high pitch it was necessary for 
the United States to pay special attention to licensing of certain paramilitary 
items to destinations in this area. Although the situation is not quite as 
explosive as a year ago, we have continued almost daily collaboration with 
the State Department in attempting to limit shipments of quasimilitary items 
to the area at levels which would permit the normal growth of the civilian 
economy and, at the same time, prevent an increase in tension through exces- 
Sive military purchases. 


(e) Compliance proceedings on behalf of the Department of Defense——The 
disposal of surplus military material located overseas is the responsibility of 
the Defense Department. However, at the request of Defense, Commerce has 
agreed to process cases under the Export Control Act to punish violators who 
attempt to dispose of such surplus material behind the Iron Curtain. 
Application workload 

One of the continuing tasks in administration of export controls is dealing 
with the daily flow of export license applications. The number of such appli- 
eations has been relatively constant for the past several months at 750 applica- 
tions per day (based on application intake from July 1, 1957, through March 
15, 1958). It is expected that application intake will continue through fiscal 
year 1959 at about the same level. 

Mr. Preston. We have with us the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, Mr. Henry Kearns, and we shall be glad to hear 
from you at this time, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kearns. I have a brief statement on this. We have two items 
to cover before we get through, Mr. Chairman, but we will take up 
export control first. 

If I may, I should like to read this brief statement. 

Mr. Preston. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kearns. I am here to request funds necessary for administra- 
tion of export controls during fiscal year 1959. Earlier this session 
both Houses of Congress voted to extend the Export Control Act of 
1949, as amended. The request of $3,060,000 is our estimate of funds 
required to carry out the program directed therein by the Congress. 

United States export controls are one of the continuing manifesta- 
tions of the cold war. For more than 10 years now, the Department of 
Commerce has been exercising controls over exports to deny American 
strategic gocds for building the Communist war potential. During 
the same period export controls have been used to conserve the domes- 
tic supply of scarce materials, and to further United States foreign 
policy objectives. 

All of these program objectives will continue to be served, with a 
preponderance of our efforts currently going into the withholding 
of strategic commodities from the Sino-Soviet bloc of nations. In our 
formal request for funds we have attempted, wherever possible, to 
quantify information related to anticipated workload. 

Funds are requested to continue the export control program at ap- 
proximately the present level of operations. This appropriation re- 
quest does not contemplate any radical shift—for either better or 
worse—in the world situation which would substantially change the 
workload in administration of United States export controls. 
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I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the reason this was not included 
in our original budget request was that the Congress had not acted 
upon the continuation and so we had to handle it as a supplemental. 


ITEMS UNDER CONTROL 


Mr. Preston. How many items do you have under control ? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Borton, the Director of our Office of Export Sup- 
ply, will answer that. 

Mr. Borton. 922 at the present time. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Preston. What is the level of your employment in this agency ? 

Mr. Borton. The Office of Export Supply is part of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. How many people do you have employed ? 

Mr. Borton. In the Office of Export Supply alone at the present 
time there are 172, but the total employment on the whole export con- 
trol program, including people who work in the field offices and the 
staff of the Secretary of Cattinetve is 260 at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. There is no increase in the estimate for 1959 over 
1958? Itisthe same figure? 

Mr. Borton. Identical. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions on this item ? 


POLICY DETERMINATION 


Mr. Fioop. I should like to know, Mr. Chairman, how much of this 
is policy and how much of this program is handled by the Department 
of State or by the Department of Commerce. 

Are you laboring under the impression, Mr. Secretary, that you are 
in charge of this policy or that the Secretary of Commerce is in charge 
of this policy ? 

Mr. Kearns. We administer the program. 

Mr. Fioop. As dictated by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Kearns. No; by the interagency board, the Export Advisory 
Committee. It is made up of the Secretary of State, Defense, ODM, 
and so forth. They determine the policy and we administer it. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not determine policy ; you are merely an admin- 
istrative agency ? 

Mr. Kearns. We havea voice in the policy. 

Mr. Fioop. You have 1 vote and 1 voice on a committee that deter- 
mines policy ? 

Mr. Kearns. In addition we supply the technical knowledge and 
technical direction. 

Mr. Froop. How long have you been on this job? How long have 
you been wearing this hat? 

Mr. Kearns. Just about a year. 

Mr. Froop. Then there is no reason to beat you over the head. 
Many years ago I was enamoured of this reciprocal trade program 
and I voted for it and had stardust in my eyes because I thought it 
was a reciprocal trade program; but I found out it was primarily a 
political weapon exercised by the Department of State—I am sure 
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for what they thought was in the best interests of the United States— 
but I have become pretty confused about your program. I want to 
be sure the Department of Commerce has one voice in determining 
the policy as well as, when it gets to your shop, administering it. 

Mr. Kearns. We do in export control. I am confining myself now 
to export control. 

Mr. Fioop. I was not going to bring that up at all except on the 
last. page of your statement, which you did not read 

Mr. Kearns. That is the next item. We have two items we are 
going to discuss this morning. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we will wait. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. No questions. . 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next item we shall take up is “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” and we shall insert in the record at this point pages 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Salaries and expenses 


(H. Doe. 394) 
Budiget. eatimnte::4390D) ccensninntstn nei pinnn apnea $2, 448, 000 
Revised . Budget CeleRek, £3Rre ioc eienasndntinennimenenasamenes 2, 648, 000 
Request .weeked, Guay. seeing <cuhtenintioneninhenint 200, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Almost daily from Africa, Latin America, and Asia comes new evidence of 
the rapidly expanding economic penetration tactics of the Soviet bloc. The 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce must furnish United States businessmen with the 
necessary detailed economic and investment information which is an essential 
prerequisite to increased trade and investment under severely competitive world 
conditions. In Europe the much-discussed Common Market and free-trade area 
is bringing many more businessmen to the Bureau for advice on how best to 
live in this radically new climate. 

Increased world trade will bring problems as well as great benefits to the 
United States business community. In order to minimize any potentially dis- 
ruptive domestic effects the Secretary of Commerce has the responsibility of 
chairing a committee to advise and assist the President on the administration 
of the reciprocal trade program. The important staff work necessary to keep 
this committee fully informed must be carried out by the Bureau. 








Justification 
Positions Man-years Amount 
Personal services: 
Teale mete iil on cise bisa dts tetnibtinda des Soe aed 18 15.3 $161, 510 
Promotion of United States private foreign investment. - | 10 7.7 | 37, 
Total personal services...............-....-.----------- 28 | 23.0 | 139, 200 
Other COND a 6s 55 isi sa dns cd. ce pemzasnsense Chas docncndgdle Sheds - 60, 








Total request . = iekeneette : i ee: yA Se 200, 000 
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TRADE POLICY 


By Executive Order 10741, dated November 25, 1957, the President established 
a seven-member Cabinet Committee to advise and assist him in the adminis- 
tration of the reciprocal-trade program as authorized by law. Chaired by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Committee also consists of the Secretaries of State, 
the Treasury, Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, and Labor or alternates desig- 
nated by them pursuant to terms of the Executive order. Provision is also 
made for participation by other agencies when matters of interest to them are 
under consideration. 

In establishing the Committee the President stressed the importance of the 
reciprocal-trade program in the field of foreign economic policy and the need 
for its constant consideration by this Cabinet-level Committee “with increased 
responsibility in the Secretary of Commerce, who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of foreign and domestic commerce.” 

The functions of the Trade Policy Committee are (1) to make recommenda- 
tions to the President on basic policy issues arising in the administration of the 
trade agreements program, which, as approved by the President, shall guide the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements; (2) advise the President 
with respect to the recommendations made by the Trade Agreements Committee 
to the President; and (3) make recommendations to the President as to what 
action he should take on escape-clause reports Submitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

In carrying out these functions, the Committee will be concerned with the 
following types of activities: 

(1) Recommendations with respect to tariff negotiations, including com- 
pensation cases; 

(2) Review and recommendations in escape-clause cases ; 

(3) Recommendations in certain other tariff matters such as the use of 
the Geneva Wool Reservation ; 

(4) Recommendations on United States positions with respect to any 
voluntary export arrangements of foreign countries ; and 

(5) Recommendations on other policy issues arising in the administra- 
tion of the trade agreements program including all policy positions papers 
for the GATT. 

In order to implement these activities, the Executive order establishing the 
Committee requires that agencies of Government shall furnish available in- 
formation upon request of the Committee for use in carrying out its assigned 
functions. In view of the expanded role of the Secretary of Commerce, as in- 
dicated by the President when he established the Committee, it is proposed that 
the Department of Commerce shall provide specific technical and administrative 
implementation for the Committee's activities. 

Support for implementation of the Trade Policy Committee will be provided 
by an executive secretary and small staff which will act as a central point of 
coordination for information and documents required by the Committee in carry- 
ing out its assigned functions. The executive secretary will have regular con- 
tact with Federal agencies providing information required by the Committee. 
More specifically, he will have contact with the Tariff Commission on reports and 
other materials pertaining to escape clause actions, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements on all recommendations sent by the Committee to the 
President, and with any agency which presents to the Committee basic problems 
of world trade policy. In addition, this staff will engage in research and prepara- 
tion of reports as requested by the Committee. 

Additional Commerce Department responsibilities for developing and determin- 
ing United States trade policies impose additional dutes on the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Other activities of the Bureau related to trade policy work carried on 
in the past will become more intense and broader in scope. These added and 
broadened functions will include work on matters related to international trade 
problems policy analysis, and support of top level trade policy determination. 
Much of it will consist of staff support of the Trade Policy Committee, and par- 
ticularly staff support of the Chairman. This support will apply to matters 
passed on to the Trade Policy Committee from the Trade Agreements Committee 
requiring additional research, analysis and study. Thus in the case of the Geneva 
Reservation matter it was necessary to study and determine fabric definitions, 
determine effects of exempting various types of fabrics, ete. 

Staff support will also be required in the consideration of policy issues involved 
in Trade Agreements Committee recommendations and proposals transmitted 
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to the President through the Trade Policy Committee. This will involve main- 
taining liaison with the Trade Agreements Committee and its staff so that these 
issues can be determined in advance, thus making possible needed staff work for 
prompt and adequate consideration by the Trade Policy Committee. This work 
will include analysis of issues, the effect of proposed policies on trade, and other 


related matters, as well as preparation of findings for consideration of the Trade 
Policy Committee. 


It is expected, too, that the Commerce Department will take a more active role 
in the Trade Agreements Committee and gradually expand the basic decisions 
on trade policy by more active influence on Trade Agreements Committee actions 


and decisions. This stepped-up activity will require adequate staff and measures 
for preparation. 


Proper fulfillment of the added responsibilities will require a broader type 
of statistical research needed for analysis of the effect on trade of present and 
proposed economic policies. This research is needed to determine the effect 
of past policies; to determine trade development and trends upon which appro- 
priate trade policy must be based, and to generally provide an accurate factual 
basis for appraisal of policies. 

Examples of this type of studies are found in the papers prepared for the Boggs 
Committee (Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy ; International 
Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Nature and Significance; Recent Develop- 
ments in United States Foreign Trade, etc.). 


An important field of this work would be analysis of international trade in 
particular industries in connection with policy decisions required for tariff nego- 
tiations and broad commercial policy planning. The pressure for policy deci- 
sion on such matters is constant; accurate and thorough knowledge of trade 
conditions and developments in these commodities is needed for proper judgment. 

Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $200,000. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the reason you want this supplemental 
amount? You must make a good case of this, I assure you. 

Mr. Kearns. I understand that and I hope we can. - This gets into 
the discussion we held here before. I have a very brief statement on 
this and if I may use it for background, then I can get into the 
discussion. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Recent and accelerated developments have made it necessary for 
us to ask for a supplement to our fiscal year 1959 appropriation for 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce regular activities. United States 
firms now operating in European countries must reappraise their 
entire investment and export programs in view of the proposed 
European Common Market. Over 200 direct inquiries were received 
by the Bureau alone during the month of May. Businesses of all 
sizes and with a wide range of interests were represented. The Bureau 
at present lacks the resources to adequately handle and properly inform 
businessmen on the multitude of problems avdivel, Seventy-five 
thousand doHars is requested for 10 additional positions and related 
expenses. 

Che Secretary of Commerce, who has the responsibility for the devel- 
opment of foreign and domestic commerce, has been appointed by the 
President as chairman of a Cabinet-level committee to advise and assist 
him in the administration of the reciprocal-trade program. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that sentence? Not so fast. That is a 
beautiful sentence. What is that again ? 

Mr. Kearns. The Secretary of “Commerce, who has the responsi- 
bility for the development of foreign and domestic commerce, has 
been appointed by the President as chairman of « Cabinet-level com- 
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mittee to advise and assist him in the administration of the reciprocal 
trade program. In order to carry out this responsibility the Secre- 
tary must be supported by an adequate staff to provide specific tech- 
nical information on a wide variety of policy problems which will 
arise. The staff will analyze Tariff Commission reports and other 
materials pertaining to escape-clause actions and review the recom- 
mendations of any agency on basic problems of world trade policy. 
To carry out this work the staff must engage in research and prepara- 
tion of reports on its own initiative and as requested by the committee. 
Previous activities of the Bureau related to trade policy work will 
become much more intense and broader in scope. $125,000 is requested 
for 18 additional positions and related expenses. 

Now if I might give you the reason why this was not included in 
our original budget request. 

The original budget requests were compiled last October or there- 
abouts. Since that time the Department of Commerce has been asked 
or requested or directed to take a much greater part in the formula- 
tion of trade policy within the executive branch of the Government. 
The recently created Trade Policy Committee, which is made up of 
Cabinet-level members of seven agencies, devote a good deal of their 
time to the economic interests of the country, including the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, Agriculture, Treasury, Labor, Commerce, 
and Interior. The Chairman of this Committee is the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

This, in answer to your question, Mr. Flood, is an entirely differ- 
ent—— 


Mr. Fioop. This is an attempt to answer my question. 


NEED FOR STRENGTHENING WORLD TRADE POLICY FUNCTIONS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kearns. This is a different posture than we have on the export 
control. because in this case the Secretary of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is given the responsibility of providing the lead- 
ership in determining world trade policy. In the work dealing with 
the Trade Policy Committee we are required to produce information 
and studies for the benefit of the Secretary and for those who are 
establishing and working on trade policy that is beyond our present 
capability from a manpower standpoint, and we found in the light of 
these new circumstances that to do that job adequately and to give 
the business interests of this country the kind of representation we 
feel they need, we do need some additional capability, and that is the 
reason we are asking for the additional positions. 

Mr. Preston. Is that not a normal function of your Bureau? 

Mr. Kearns. It is a normal function of the Bureau expanded, yes. 

Mr. Preston. So what you are saying to us today is that you want 
to strengthen your Bureau to do the things you would be normally 
expected to do? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, that is true; but there are 2 or 3 things that have 
happened of late. One is, it is obvious that the Soviets have em- 
barked upon a very strenuous program of economic penetration. 


Mr. Preston. We certainly realize they are doing that in South 
America. 
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Mr. Kearns. They are doing it all over the world. The way to 
control it is to set in force all the power we have through our private 
enterprise and to provide leadership and guidance where necessary 
in the Federal Government. We do not do in the Department of 
Commerce anything that business can do for itself, but there is a 
good deal that business cannot do in the world-trade business, such 
as the accumulation of information, and things of that kind are 
things we should do and do more so. If we do not, the Soviets, we 
believe, will penetrate more than they have. 

Mr. Preston. You are assuming business cannot do for themselves 
things you can do and that you, by employing more people, can pro- 
mote business abroad by United States firms ? 

Mr. Kearns. We can supply information needed by business, par- 
ticularly small- and medium-sized businesses. 


WORK OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. We were assuming all the time we had a bureau that 
was doing this very thing, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. It is a 
little bafflmg to me why you need all these extra people if your pres- 
ent organization is as good as you said it was. What will these extra 
people do that is not being done today ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. Two or three things. In the first place, there is a 
great mass of economic information coming from all over the world. 

Mr. Preston. From what source? 

Mr. Kearns. From our Foreign Service, the embassies, by and 
large. 

Mr. Preston. You are getting that today ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. What do you do with it? 

Mr. Kearns. We analyze it, we catalog it, we answer questions from 
the business community, and we prepare : publications that are distrib- 
uted to the business community. 

The other phase of our work is that we report business problems 
back to our Pareien Service in an attempt to solve their problems. 
This is increasing. It is not a static matter. We do not get the same 
number of informational pieces coming in, nor the same number of 
requests. We get more of them. And we must be able to more ade- 
quately answer the questions of business than ever before. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. PRESTON. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Macy. 297 at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. How many did you have 5 years ago? 

Mr. Macy. A little over 400. I can get that exact figure for you. 
but it is over 400. 

Mr. Presron. I would like to have the exact figure. 

Mr. Macy. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Preston. I do not understand why you should have had that 
many 5 years ago as against 297 this year. Have you had substantial 
cuts in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Macy. We have absorbed pay raises. 

Mr. Preston. But we have not cut you ? 


27544—58——_32 
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Mr. Anperson. Not substantially, but there have been cuts, 

Mr. Preston. Since I have been chairman I think the biggest cut 
was $50,000 in any one fiscal year. 

Mr. Anperson. We will supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 


QUESTION AS TO NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Yet us let the record show what the facts are: 

In 1955 you had a budget request of $2,800,000. The committee did 
cut you that year to $2 million. That was a reduction of $800,000. 

In 1956 you had a budget request of $2,200,000 and that was reduced 
to $2 million, the same figure as 1955. You had a supplemental of 
$130,500 which was granted. 

In 1957 you had a budget request of $2,450,000 and the committee 
reduced it by $50,000. It gave you $2,400,000. 

In 1958 you had a budget request of $2,645,000 and the committee 
allowed you $2,353,000, a cut of about $250,000. 

In fiscal 1959 you have a budget request of $2,248,000 and the com- 
mittee reduced it by 48,000, or appropriated $2,200,000. 

I find it difficult to understand what situation has developed in the 
last 12 months that would make it necessary for you to have these addi- 
tional employees. If you are doing your job properly and every 
person is performing his function as he should, I do not understand 
why you would find it necessary to request these additional positions. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not believe we have been doing as good a job 
as we should have in the past. There have been things we have had 
to reduce because we did not have sufficient staff, such as service to 
the investing community, to the insurance community, to the trans- 
portation community, and so forth. We had to reduce those services 
because we did not have enough staff. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORMULATION OF TRADE POLICY 


We have superimposed over what we had last October, the services 
and research necessary to provide the Secretary and his staff what 
they need to discharge their responsibility of leadership in the for- 
mulation of trade policy. The Department of Commerce has not 
had a major role in the formulation of trade policy until the last 
few months. This puts on us the responsibility of knowing what 
we are talking about whenever we are talking with other agencies 
and with Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Who made that determination of policy heretofore ? 
The Department of State? 

Mr. Kearns. Largely by the State Department with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a voice. As it is now, we believe it is in the 
interest of the economic life of the country for the Department of 
Commerce to take an increased leadership in the formulation of 
trade policy. 

Mr. Preston. Do you mean the State Department has turned over 
that responsibility of formulation of trade policy to the Commerce 
Department and the Department of Commerce has a new responsi- 
bility it did not have before? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 
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Mr. Froop. Just a moment. That was quite a question and you 
glibly answered “Yes.” You had better have the question read back. 

Mr. Preston. The reporter will please read the question. 

(The question referred to was read as above recorded. ) 

Mr. Kearns. I will say that in November an Executive order was 
issued by the President, Executive Order 10741, in which it designated 
a Trade Policy Committee to be the Adviser to the President on mat- 
ters of foreign trade policy, the Committee to be Chaired by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. Does that relate to reciprocal trade also? 

Mr. Krarns. It relates to whatever the world trade policy is of the 
United States and all factors involved. This Trade Policy Committee 
becomes then the official Adviser to the President, and that does give 
the Commerce Department a much greater responsibility than we 
have ever had before. In the past we have been one of the agencies 
that advised the President, but the leadership did fall in the hands 
of the State Department. Under this new Executive order the Com- 
merce Department is required to provide the leadership, and that does 
put considerably more obligation upon us in research and in the 


preparation of material and our access to material in the field and all 
those functions. 


ACTIVITIES OF BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Preston. Where does Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration fit.into this picture? Are their activities related to those. you 
are talking about ? 

Mr. Kearns. We are fortunate to have the services of BDSA. They 
are on a commodity basis in their contacts with industry, and they 
give us the full benefit of their information. 

Mr. Preston. Do you use them as an arm of your organization ? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So actually it is an integral part of your function ? 

Mr. Kearns. It is a part of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. I know it is a part of the Department of Commerce. 


I am talking about its being a part of your Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce? 


Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

-Mr. Preston. I know officially it is not, you set it apart in’ 1955, 
but it operates in the same field you are describing now to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Kearns. It supplements what we would be doing. 

Mr. Preston. It is an arm of your Bureau / 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. It gives us strength. 

Mr. Preston. It had an increase in its appropriation for 1959, 
did it not, the BDSA ?¢ 

Mr. Nretson. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. How much was the increase, $1 million or $1.3 mil- 
lion ? 

Mr. Nretson. It was somewhere in the neighborhood of about a 
million dollars. 

Mr. Kearns. That would not necessarily 

Mr. Preston. I understand. I know what you are going to say. 
I have already anticipated that. 
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TIMING IN SUBMISSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Secretary, you were before the committee when, in April? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir: 

Mr. Preston. You did not call this situation to our attention at 
that time ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the date of that Executive order ? 

Mr. Kearns. November 25. 

Mr. Preston. 1957? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. The reason I did not, Mr. Chairman, was it 
was in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. What is so sacred about that? If a situation exists 
in your Department that is as important as you say it is today, why 
keep it secret from the committee at that time? Are you subject to 
reprisal if you let a little secret out when it is pending before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I think you can blame it on my inexperience. 

Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Secretary, there are other people here more 
experienced than you are. Mr. Moore and Mr. Nielson are old hands 
on Capitol Hill and they did not mention it. So I do not think you 

can hide behind the cloak of i inexperience. 

Mr. Kearns. I did not think it was apropos. 

Mr. Preston. If this was something new and essential the com- 
mittee should have been apprised of it in April. 

Mr. Kearns. I will just have to fall back on what I just said, that 
I did not think it was apropos. 

Mr. Preston. Did you appeal the cut we made in the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce to the Senate committee ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes, sir. You touched on what I think I want to de- 
velop, Mr. Chairman. November 25. You knew and your staff 
knew that it had been considered by your Department, that. your 
people had been consulted about it, and that this was a matter of 
major policy, revolutionary in the philosophy of this law, and despite 
this basic fundamental change in the philocophy of a law passed 
by Congress, you were a part “of a conspiracy of silence to keep from 
this subcommittee any inkling that this was pending at the time you 
testified before us. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Kearns. No, not quite. 

Mr. Frioop. What part do you not like, a conspiracy of silence? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Froop. You do not like the word “conspiracy”? Are you a 
lawyer ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know the legal definition of the word “con- 
spiracy” ? 

Mr. Kearns. I was not objecting to the word conspiracy. 

Mr. Frioop. There was a conspiracy, then ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Froop. Did you discuss this before you came up here? Did not 
you and your staff at any time before you appeared before this com- 
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mittee—the last time in justification of this part of this budget for 
this purpose which was authorized—did you discuss at any time in 
any of your meetings dealing with this justification, the question 
which the chairman now posed for you? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not recall whether we did or not. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Fioop. If you did, would you have remembered it, do you 
think ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is a difficult question. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Did you think it was of sufficient 
moment and do you think it was of sufficient importance? Did it go 
sufficiently to the materiality of this whole program? Why did you 
not discuss it ? 

Mr. Kearns. If I may just get one point in here that I think is im- 
portant, upon the institution of this Trade Policy Committee, we 
started trying to function. It took us 4 or 5 months before we were 
able to really evaluate what was involved in administering the chair- 
manship of the Trade Policy Committee. 

Mr. Fioop. What4or5 months? Thatis important. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it probably would have carried past the 
date—— 

Mr. Fioop. What date ? 

Mr. Kearns. Past the date where we appeared before you earlier 
this year. 

Mr. Fitoop. When did you appear here ? 

Mr. Kearns. I guess it was somewhere in March or April. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean to tell me that we were into March or April 
and this order was issued on November 25, and yet by March or April 
it had not jelled to any sufficient degree for you to indicate to us its 
existence ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I do not have the dates in my mind, but if I could just 
give you the general chronology, the Executive order was issued and 
we started acting upon it as rapidly as we could. As soon as we were 
able to evaluate what was involved in requirements upon the Depart- 
ment, then we prepared for departmental consideration first a supple- 
mental budget that we felt would be necessary to meet the challenge of 
this assignment. That went from our Department to the Bureau of 
the Budget. What the exact dates of those were, I do not know at the 
moment. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure that took place. 

What I am inquiring about, pursuant to the chairman’s original 
thought, is why and for what reasons was there not a scintilla of evi- 
dence suggested to this subcommittee that the condition existed ? 

Do you not think we would have been interested ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yis, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not tell us something about it? 

You were aware, of course, that during all of this same period of 
time you were upset about the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as an authorization law during that time. 

You were deeply involved in that? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. But you took pains to advise us about that condition ; 
did you not? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Fxoop. But not this one? 

Mr. Kearns. For myself, from my own standpoint 

Mr. Froop. When I say “you,” it is rhetorical. You can speak only 
from what you know. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, but what I know, my reason for not mentioning 
it, is that I did not understand that was apropos. When the matter 
was being discussed either within the Agency or the Bureau of the 
Budget 

Mr. Fitoop. Apropos. Your French is not good. 

I think that I understand what went on there. I have had this expe- 
rience with the Department of Defense. 

After the Russians fired sputnik in October-November, everybody 
from the Department of Defense came to our subcommittee, civilian 
and military, and asked to have their budget increased. They even 
changed the nomenclature of their bureau headings to include the 
word “missiles.” Everything in the Department of Defense now has 
“procurement of aircraft and missiles, procurement of blankets and 
missiles.” 

The conjunctive “and missiles” now is a sure way to get Congress 
to give you a blank check for money. If you put “missiles” in it you 
get anything you want. 

Now that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has become law you 
held this out, this $3.5 million, from your original presentation. Now 
that it is authorized and now that it is passed, now you come back here 
and say, “Well, you passed the law and now you must give us the people 
because in addition to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act there is an 
Executive order which makes us the Poobah of the reciprocal trade 
agreements.” 

Commerce is now the minor deity and now you want to execute it? 

Mr. Kearns. I want to say twothings. It is only $200,000 and it is 
not up in the astronomical figures. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean of the supplemental ? 

Mr. Kearns. I am sorry that I did not put “missiles” in. I did not 
know it would have that effect. 

Mr. Fioop. Not with this subcommittee. This subcommittee does 
not deal with missiles. 

Mr. Preston. Will you yield at this point, Mr. Flood? I have a 
question right in line with what you are following. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, we do not mind being called upon for 
supplemental funds if you have a real good case to make. 

Today, I think that you have made a rather faulty presentation and 
I further want to emphasize the fact that you have not justified this 
request by asking you this very significant question : 








TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


How many trade studies did your agency make and furnish to 
Members of Congress concerning the impact of foreign trade on each 
congressional district ? 
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Mr. Kearns. We have completed studies on all 48 States and on 119 
congressional districts. 

Mr. Preston. How many people were involved in that study ? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know. I would guess, 10 or 12. 

Mr. Preston. They did all that work? 

Mr. Kearns. Ten or twelve. 

Mr. Preston. I think that you are wrong about that. 

How many people were involved in the study that you furnished 
to Members of Congress which were designed to influence their votes 
on reciprocal trade? You can see that that was designed for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would not concede that. 

Mr. Preston. You would not? 

Mr. Kearns. No; I would not. 

Mr. Preston. Why was it presented to the Members of Congress 
just prior to the voting on reciprocal trade? 

Mr. Kearns. Here are the letters of request from Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate. 

Mr. Preston. Please let me see the letters. 

Mr. Kearns. Those are in alphabetical order so that you can take 
them as they come. 

What actually happened is that— 

Mr. Presron. Just a minute. 

Were these letters written by invitation? Did you invite Members 
to write to you any letters on this subject ? 

Mr. Kearns. If people asked us for such information, we said, 
“Tf you would like to ask us with a letter, we will be glad to respond 
in some cases.” 

Mr. Preston. Did you call on Members of Congress and suggest, 
“If you write me a letter, I will furnish you a statement concerning 
the impact of foreign trade on your district”? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not believe that, in any case, we initiated it. 

Mr. Preston. Are you certain about that ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I thinkso. 

Mr. Preston. Are you positive? 

Mr. Kearns. As good as my memory, yes; I think so. 

Mr. Preston. Here isa letter from Senator Anderson. 

Did you or anybody in your office call on Senator Anderson prior 
to the writing of this letter and discuss the impact of foreign trade on 
his State? 

Mr. Kearns. Not tomy knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Does anybody in this Bureau want to comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Macy. It was not me. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see what the letter says. 

You may want to change your answer to that question when I read 
the letter. 

Dear Mr. Kearns: In preparation for the forthcoming legislative proposals 
relating to the reciprocal trade agreements, it is my understanding that upon 
request you will furnish individual Senators and Representatives an analysis 


of the impact of foreign trade upon their constituencies. 
I would appreciate receiving such a report with respect to New Mexico—— 


How did he get this understanding? 
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Mr. Kearns. That is very easy to understand. The way this pro- 
gram was started 

Mr. Preston. How did he get the understanding ? 

Mr. Kearns. I imagine somebody told him. 

Mr. Preston. Who? 

Mr. Kearns. It could have been one of his colleagues. 

Mr. Preston. Nobody in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. Macy. Definitely not. 

Mr. Preston. How did he get this understanding, do you suppose? 

Mr. Kearns. Most of this was passed by word of mouth from Mem- 
ber to Member, or some of them read it in the newspapers. There 
was quite a bit of newspaper notice of the activity. 

Mr. Preston. Here is another letter from Senator Bible addressed 
to you. 





Dear Mr. Secrerary: It has come to my attention that your Department is 
ready to prepare— 


and he puts this “ready to prepare” into quotations— 


reports for Members of Congress showing the overall effect of exports and im- 
ports in the various areas of the country. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would make such a study of the State 
of Nevada and the overall effect of exports and imports on our economy— 

How did it come to his attention, do you think? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know, except that someone may have told 
him or he may have read it in a newspaper or a magazine or a 
bulletin. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, is it not a bit strange that you would 
have all of these letters? How many letters are there here? 

Mr. Kearns. About 150, I think. 

Mr. Preston. One hundred and fifty letters from Members of Con- 
gress requesting vou to make an analysis of the effect of foreign trade 
on their congressional districts. 

You never had this in 1 calendar year before, did you ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Preston. Have you ever had this many requests in 1 calendar 
vear before ? 

Mr. Kearns. I have never been in this business before. 

Mr. Preston. You gentlemen who have been around for some time 
may wish to comment. I am not objecting to the fact that you made 
a study. I think it is very helpful information, but it illustrates one 
fact plainly to me—that you have plenty of people down there to make 
these studies. 

Mr. Macy. These were not made in the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Preston. Where? 

Mr. Kearns. We had a special crew we recruited from all of the 
areas that had an interest in the subject. 

Mr. Fioop. That is interesting. 

Mr. Preston. Did you get some of them from the President’s office ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to get a list of those for the record. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, you are the head of this whole shop. 
Tell us the whole story. Did you get some from the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think we did. 
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Mr. Preston. Tell us now where you got them all and how:many 
people were involved. 

Mr. Kearns. Several agencies were interested in the subject. 

Mr. Preston. Which ones? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Preston. But you are the head of this shop and you know all 
about the strategy which goes on in the Department of Commerce in 
your area, am sure. You are not naive, I am certain of that. 

? Mr. Kearns. I cannot answer the question as to where they came 
rom. 

Mr. Preston. Did you get some from the President’s office? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Preston. Did you get any from private sources ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Outside of Government? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You did not know where these people came from? 

Mr. Kearns. At the moment; no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Macy, you and Mr. Anderson have been around 
a long time and we have a high regard for you gentlemen, just as we 
do for the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and we think you are 
very capable men. 

Where did these people come from? I am sure that you know. 

Mr. Macy. I believe that Mr. Nielson could perhaps answer. 
Frankly, I do not know where they all came from. 

Mr. Preston. I am willing to hear that from Mr. Nielson or any- 
body. I want to know where they came from. 

I would not have gone into this question this morning if you people 
had not come up with this request of $200,000. 

Mr. Macy. I do know how many from the Bureau of Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. How many? 

Mr. Macy. Five. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, tell us where the rest came from. 

Mr. Nietson. I do not have the actual number with me, but I am 
sure that some came from the Department of State and probably 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Macy. One from the Department of Agriculture, I believe. 

Mr. Nrerson. I do not know the number, but I think some from 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Preston. How many from the White House? 

Mr. Nretson. I do not recall. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, I want a very accurate answer to this 
question: How many from the White House, in your judgment? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall any particular one 
from the White House but I would, subject to changing the record, 
like to check our records to see. 

Mr. Preston. How many people, in your judgment, were used in 
this special project to influence the votes of the Members of Congress 
on the reciprocal trade bill ? 

How many were used altogether? 

Mr. Nrerson. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in reference 
to an answer to your question, I do not recall right now the total 
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number, but, again, I would be happy to make that a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Preston. We would like it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED ON TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


From the time that work on trade impact studies was started, a total of 38 
personnel were assigned at one time or another to this work. Some of these per- 
sonnel worked for a few days, others worked on a part-time basis, while some 
have worked full time on the project since its beginning in January 1958. Per- 
sonnel were detailed or loaned for work on this project without reimbursement 
to the agency as follows: Commerce, 20; Labor, 8; State, 3; Agriculture, 3; 
Defense, 2; Treasury, 1; and Interior, 1. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Moore, I hate to get you involved in this ques- 
tion, but I am sure that you have some helpful knowledge about it. 

How many, in your opinion, were used in the special project ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not know how many, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Who supervised it ? 

Mr. Moore. They were supervised through one man that was taken 
over from the Office of International Trade Fairs on loan. 

Am I correct, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. At that time. 

Mr. Preston. Who was he? 

Mr. Moore. A man by the name of Robinson. 

Mr. Kearns. No, Don Bostwick. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Bostwick was not from International Trade Fairs. 
I thought it was Robinson. 

Mr. Kearns. Bostwick. We hired him as a special consultant to 
me. 

Mr. Moore. Then it came under his management. 

Mr. Preston. You hired him asa special consultant ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where was he working before you hired him? 

Mr. Kearns. I think he was an assistant to one of the Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Which Member? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Mooreg. I do not know. 

Mr. Preston. Which Member of Congress employed him ? 

Mr. Moore. I did not know he was employed by a Member of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Kearns. I can find out. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know, Mr. Macy ? 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. Preston. Is he still employed by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

(NotE.—Subsequent check by the Department of Commerce disclosed that 
Mr. Bostwick was employed within the Office of the Secretary of Commerce.) 

Mr. Preston. Is he a permanent employee? 

Mr. Kearns. He is starting the 1st of July and he will continue as 
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Mr. Preston. Up to this point he has been on a consultant basis? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. At what rate of pay ? 

Mr. Kearns. $44 a day. 

Mr. Nrexson. Roughly equivalent to a grade 14. 

Mr. Preston. Who actually employed him? 

Mr. Macy. I would like to correct something. He is not paid out 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Preston. Who does pay it? 

Mr. Macy. He is paid out of the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Preston. Who employed him? 

Mr. Kearns. I did. 

Mr. Preston. You interviewed him ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You do not remember who he worked for on the Hill? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not recall. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, that is amazing. 

Mr. Kearns. I really do not know. I would tell you if I knew. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have an assistant here who might know the 
answer to that question ? 

_ Mr. Krarns. No, but we could phone and find out. I do not think 
it 1s any secret. 

Mr. Preston. What are his qualifications for the tremendous job 
that you assigned him? Do you have any recollection about his quali- 
fications and background ? 

Mr. Kearns. As to his background, he is a rather young fellow just 
out of college a short time. 

Mr. Preston. That is commendable, he is young. 

Mr. Kearns. With a background of research. It was felt that from 
the experience that he had had, and in talking with him, he apparently 
had ability and he looked like he could conduct a research program. 

Mr. Preston. Who first mentioned to you the idea that it would be 
good to have studies and analyses made in each congressional district ? 
Who first suggested that to you? 

Mr. Kearns. We were requested by a Congressman from Michigan, 
Mr. Chamberlain, to prepare material that would indicate the impact 
of world trade upon his district. So, we tried to see what information 
was available. I spent a good deal of time on it myself as did other 
members of our staff and it became evident that there was information 
available but it was a correlating job of pulling together specific in- 
formation and applying it to an area. 

So,. we started doing it and about that time we interviewed Mr. 
Bostwick and so he gathered up the information for this one study. 

Mr. Preston. You say now that Mr. Chamberlain is the father of 
this whole idea? 

Mr. Kearns. He made the request for the first study. 

Mr. Preston. For the first study, but why did you decide to do it 
for the whole United States? 

Mr. Kearns. We did not decide all at once. We were trying to find 
out if it could be done. As soon as Mr. Chamberlain had his mate- 
rial, we had several other requests and the requests grew. 

Mr. Preston. Nobody in the Commerce Department or the execu- 
tive branch of the Government first discussed with you the idea that 
you should make it for the entire Congress? 
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Mr. Kearns. We did not make it forthe entire Congress. 

Mr. Preston. You made it for the 48 States? 

Mr. Kearns. That is one of the evolutionary processes. 

Mr. Preston. Who first discussed that with you ? 

Mr. Kearns. The Secretary. 

Mr. Preston. The Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Kearns. With the Secretary ; yes, sir. 

It was an effort on our part to meet a request and a demand. In 
addition to requests from Congress we were constantly getting re- 
quests from all types of media; newspapers, magazines, and civic 
organizations were asking for the same type of information. To our 
knowledge we had never yet, or nobdy had ever attempted to provide 
this kind of information. 

Mr. Preston. I shall now read a letter dated April 29, 1958, from 
Congressman Bray of Indiana. 


Dear Mr. KEARNS: I would appreciate receiving a study of the impact of 


world trade on the Seventh Congressional District of Indiana, which I repre- 
sent. 


It is my understanding that such studies are supplied upon request by Mem- 
bers of Congress. I believe the information would be of use tome * * *. 


There is a certain tone to all of these letters that there is an under- 
standing that these studies are available. 

How did that understanding get abroad ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is very easily explained. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would tell his colleague that if he requested it 

Mr. Preston. Are you stating that Mr. Chamberlain has such a 
vast influence in the Congress that he can wield this upon the Senate 
and the House and every Member of the Senate and the House will 
write a letter like this? 

Mr. Kearns. I did not say he did, but it would go from one to the 
other in large degree. I believe probably some of the publicity that 
came as a result of this—— 

Mr. Fioop. I have pretty big ears and I never heard anything about 
it until this morning. 

Mr. Preston. Neither did I. 

Mr. Fioop. I am from the anthracite coal fields and I do not believe 
anybody talked to me about it. 

Mr. Preston. Until Mr. Kearns brought the study to my office, I 
had heard nothing about it. It was useful and I used it in some 
speeches that I have made since that time. I want to emphasize 
again that I am not criticizing the fact that the studies were made, 
because I think they provide helpful information, I mention it to 
illustrate that the Department of Commerce had ample time to put 
people on this schoiusl Seb specifically for the purpose of influencing 
the votes of Members of Congress on reciprocal trade. Now you come 
before us and say that you need additional people to do work that 
is related to this Executive order. It just does not add up, to me as 
an individual, when I know what you have done with these people 
previously. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, it is my considered judgment, and I 
think it is based upon fact, that the demands and requests for informa- 
tion such as this will not diminish by the time the trade legislation 
is resolved. If we are to continue to provide service we will have to 
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be able to do the same thing continually, not just during a legislative 
discussion, but continually. 

Mr, Preston. Mr. Secretary, I see two letters here and I am going 
to read a letter from Congressman Budge of Idaho. He starts out by 
saying, 

* * * it is my understanding— 
and so forth. 
The next letter is from Representative Broyhill and he says— 


I understand it is customary for the Department of Commerce to prepare and 
publish data— 


and so forth. 


There is a tone in all of these letters that indicates that these 
letters were promoted. Iam confident they were. 

Tam Saaaeaia why you did not ask me to write one? 

Mr. Kearns. Tdid not ask anyone. I think that if you will look 
through that, you will probably find as many people who were 
opposed to the legislation as were in favor of it. 

hey asked for this information. The reason the one was de- 
livered to you, as I believe also to Mr. Bow, was because they were 
State studies, and in every case where a State study was prepared, 
we delivered a copy of it to every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the same time we delivered it to the Senate. That is 
the reason that in those cases, no request-——— 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, you recall that you come to my office 
and first delivered to me a study on my own congressional district. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. At a later date, you delivered a copy that dealt with 
the entire State? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 


Mr. Preston. After those copies were delivered, telephone calls 
were made from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce from your section, 
your agency, inquiring if those studies had been released to the press. 

Why were these followup calls made, if these things were not 
designed to influence the Congress? 

Mr. Kearns. I think that if you will recall the conversation that 
I had when I delivered it, it was that I told you—at least, I delivered 
all of them myself or very nearly all of them—that this was in the 
nature of an advance draft and if there were any corrections that 
in your knowledge should be made, we would make them before this 
was made available for any requests. 

We were getting requests for this type of information all the time, 
but it was our policy that we would not answer those requests until 
the Member of Congress had determined whether there was anything 
in the study to which he objected or which he thought was wrong. 
That is the reason I called you back. 

Mr. Preston. You testified a moment ago that the person who re- 
uested you to make these studies and use this technique was the 
ecretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks ? 

Mr. Kearns. He discussed this—— 


Mr. Preston. Where was this discussion or conversation held, in 
the Secretary’s office ? 
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Mr. Kearns. I presume it was on the basis that I recommended it 
and he agreed. 

Mr. Preston. You presume. What was the basis? Did you go to 
see him or what ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think I went to him and suggested it. 

Mr. Preston. On what basis did you make the request of the Secre- 
tary, that it would be helpful in the reciprocal trade fight? 

Mr. Kearns. We were getting requests for information such as this 
and I thought it would be desirable, and in the nature of the service 
we were to render to be able to answer these requests. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you take it up with the Secretary? That is 
a sort of abnormal function, is it not? 

Mr. Kearns. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you have to clear it with the Secretary ? 

Mr. Kearns. I try to make it a practice to discuss such subjects with 
him to get his advice and suggestions. After all, I have only been in 
business a relatively short time. 

Mr. Preston. Did you talk about how many people would be in- 
volved from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Did you talk about how many people you would need 
from Agriculture and the State Department ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Preston. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not think we discussed how many we would need 
from the other agencies. Ata certain point we did not know we would 
get assistance from the other agencies. 

Mr. Preston. When did you find that out ? 

Mr. Kearns. We had an interagency committee to discuss the prog- 
ress of the trade legislation and during the course of the discussions, 
it became evident that we did not have within the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce enough staff to answer the requests that we were getting 
for this type of information. Some of the agencies volunteered to 
assist us and that is the reason we got some people from the other 
agencies for short periods of time, some for a week or 2 weeks, to 
fill in. 

Mr. Preston. Did they all move over to the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce and operate out of your office space ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Under the administration of your people? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Which one of your assistants supervised them ? 

Mr. Kearns. Don Bostwick. 

Mr. Preston. Who else? Did Mr. Macy or Mr. Anderson have 
anything to do with them ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think not. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bostwick, purely and simply, supervised this 
operation ? 

Mr. Kearns. And I gave him some—— 

Mr. Preston. I understand he was formerly an assistant to Con- 
gressman Minshall, of Ohio. Is that it? 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is it. 

Mr. Preston. Are you sure? 

Mr. Kearns. No, I am not sure. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Preston. Who first suggested to you that you employ Mr. 
Bostwick ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I think our Deputy General Counsel, Mr. Overton. 

Mr. Preston. What has Mr. Boswick been doing since the vote on 
reciprocal trade? 

Mr. Kearns. Westill have these requests comein. He is still making 
these studies. 

Mr. Presvon. Is this your complete file on the question ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is on requests, and here is the file on comments 
after they have been received. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see the date of the last request. 

Mr. Kearns. These are in alphabetical order, so I have not at- 
tempted to put them in any other order for other purposes. 

Incidentally, in these studies, there is no reference whatever to the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. These are purely statistical studies of the flow 
of trade in adistrict. There is no reference to that at all. 

Mr. Preston. Here is a nice letter from Congressman Cooley ad- 
dressed to you: 

DEAR Mr. KEARNS: I enjoyed our brief visit yesterday and I hope when you get 
in our vicinity you will drop by my office. I appreciate your leaving the report 
of your foreign-trade study on foreign-trade effects in North Carolina. I know 
it will be useful to me and other members of my staff. It seems that you and 
your people have been devoting a great deal of your time to this impact 
study * * *, 

If you could afford to use these people and your own time for this 
purpose, how is it now that you find it necessary to ask us for additional 
funds in connection with the President’s directive? 

Mr. Kearns. Again, it is because there is every evidence that this 
kind of information is constantly needed and it is not just a matter of 
being needed during a time of discussion on a bill and the entire 
country needs this kind of information. 

The tremendous flow of requests that we have had from the news 
disseminating agencies shows a great thirst for this knowledge and 
kind of information. We think it is a service that we can perform. 
In addition to that, as I mentioned before, we have now been able to 
evaluate just what is involved in the matter of the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee. This is outside of that. This is a matter of policy determi- 
nation. We know what that requires and it requires more staff than 
we have. The change in the economic conditions of the world, 
particularly as exemplified by European common markets, pose to us 
a demand for some services that it will be in the interests of this coun- 
try to provide. 

Then we have the growing activities of the Soviet bloc in the eco- 
nomic field and feel that, if we are going to meet this challenge, we need 
additional strength to do it. 

Mr. Preston. Previously you testified that your best information 
was that maybe 10 of your people were employed in this study. 

Mr. Kearns. I think there were 10. 

Mr. Preston. Somebody else suggested five. Which one is the 
correct figure ? 

Mr. Macy. The correct figure, as far as the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce is concerned, out of our budget, is five people. 

Mr. Preston. Where did the other five come from ? 
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Mr. Kearns. Other agencies that contributed on a periodic basis 
for 2 weeks, or whatever it may have been. Maybe it was a secretary 
or an analyst. I think we had a total of 10 or so, maybe 12, people 
working on it more or less constantly. Maybe not the same people, 
but they were working on it. 

Mr. Preston. Any further questions? 


TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Froop. You held a meeting of this Trade Policy Committee? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When was the first one held ? 

Mr. Kearns. The first case we had was the 

Mr. Fioop. When was the first meeting held? Name who the 
people on the Committee were. 

Mr. Kearns. I think the first meeting was held in December. 

Mr. Fioop. When was it held? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to look it up. 

Mr. Macy. December; but I do not know the exact date. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, actually, you held a meeting of the Trade Policy 
Committee. It organized itself. It appointed a secretary. Its Chair- 


man was designated and sat around a table and it functioned, in 
December ? 


Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That was at the same time you were considering the 
main Commerce budget and it had been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget by Dec ember, before Christmas. At the same time you 
had sent your main budget, which you justified here, to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and in consultation with the White House and other 
agencies on commerce, you had already held a meeting of this Trade 
Policy Committee; right? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I presume, if it is a fact, please tell me, that subsequent 
meetings were held during January, February, March, and April? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet, you persist in indicating to me today that you saw 
no point in even mentioning the accouchment of this Committee up 
until this morning; is that it? 

Mr. Kearns. We had to wrestle with some of the problems in- 
volved, and what the demands were. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not mention that it had been organized and 
was functioning and was meeting and the order had been issued for 
several months? You did not do that, did you? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not suppose I did. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not, as a mattter of fact. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not have the record before me. I do not think I 
did. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not think that you did? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Foon. I consider that evasive. 

Mr. Kearns. I donot know. 

Mr. Froop. Let me understand this: Do you make it clear now 


that an important element of our foreign policy is economic penetra- 
tion ? 
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Mr. Kearns. I surely do. 

Mr. Froop. And that the Chairman of the Board to determine 
foreign-trade policy and the execution of such policy—and I consider 
it to be of extreme importance, I am advised—is no longer vested with 
the Department of State but now is with the Department of Com- 
merce and this extremely delicate, geopolitical execution of foreign 
policy, the counterirritants and counteraction and action against 

oviet penetration worldwide, the common European market and all 
of the bilateral and multilateral agreements and arrangements in 
which the United States is directly concerned, or in which it is indi- 
rectly concerned because of its na with all of these other powers, is 
endowed by Executive order of the President to be handled by the 
Department of Commerce and not by the Department of State. 

Mr. Kearns. That is hardly correct, if I may say so. 

Mr. Fioop. What is correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. The responsibility rests with the President, as you 
know. 

In the past, the advice to the President has been upon an informal 
basis and the principal adviser to the President on foreign-trade policy 
was the State Department. It was determined that it would be in 
the interests of the Nation’s economy to formalize the advisory capac- 
ity, but responsibility still lies with the President and the al 
determination is made by the President. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. That is a constitutional provision. 

Mr. Kearns. The Secretary of Commerce is merely the Chairman 
of this Advisory Committee and all of the other departments that have 
an interest are a part of that Advisory Committee. The Department 
of Commerce does not take over all of this responsibility. 

Mr. Foon. I can understand that, but do you see any significance 
attached to the fact that the Chairman of the Commission or the 
Committee is to be the Secretary of Commerce rather than the 
Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. What is the significance that you see ? 

Mr. Kearns. That the Commerce Department is charged in its 
statute that it is to have the responsibility for foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States. 

I believe this is a recognition of that responsibility. 

Mr. Foon. In direct ratio to the increase in importance and sig- 
nificance of foreign trade in international politics and geopolitics, so 
does the increased importance of the Department of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Commerce in the administration and policymaking 
and execution of foreign policy of this Nation depreciate other ele- 
ments? 

Mr. Kearns. It does not depreciate the other elements. 

Mr. Fioop. The fact is that it does in direct ratio increase it ? 

Mr. Kearns. The increase is the responsibility of the Department. 

Mr. Froop. Since it increases, to that extent, the importance and 
prominence of ‘the Secretary of Commerce, it must therefore reduce 
equally the significance and the importance, and the position, of the 
Secretary of State in exactly the same field ? , 

It would have to Q. E. D. 

Mr. Krarns. Not necessarily. 
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Mr. Fioop. Would you indicate how they can both do the same 
thing? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe with the normal machinery set up that the 
President will be able to get better information and better advice 
than he has had before because of the formality of it. I do not think 
it depreciates any of the advice that he has had before. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about whose advice it depreciates. I 
am trying to find out under this new operation and by the existence 
of this new Policy Committee, to what extent you are now taking 
over the functions—the Constitution of the United States to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding—of theDepartment of State. 

Mr. Kearns. I think none, because we still are advisory to the 
President and the President has the authority. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about your chain of command. 

Do I understand this: Instead of channeling all of this policy, in- 
stead of channeling all of this opinion, instead of channeling all of 
this minutiae of detail and everything else through the Secretary of 
State and the Department of State on foreign policy to the President, 
you have a direct line of communication to him now: is that it? 

Mr. Kearns. It actually was not channeled through the Secretary 
of State either. It was through the various Departments who sub- 
mitted the recommendations informally to the President’s Office. 
That is the way the policy was determined. As it is now. it is form- 
alized wherein the various agencies discuss the policy with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as Chairman, and then it goes to the President as 
advice. 

Mr. Froop. With reference to your policy in this matter, let me 
ask you this: I want you to examine this and have your Trade Policy 
Committee function on it. 

Do you know that with reference to anthracite coal, France has 
600,000 tons of Russian coal by barter and that she is excluding Amer- 
ican anthracite, even though it is desired by the French, requested by 
the French market, and preferred by the French market, and that. it 
is competitive in price and far superior in quality, and that only 
15.000 tons was permitted into France under the reciprocal trade 
agreements? Yet, she is bartering with hardware with the Rus- 
sians—600,000 tons. 

Do you know that the Germans have now declared that they are not 
going to make any more contracts for the purchase of American coal, 
that they have too much of their own? 

If those things are so, as facts, I want you to let me know whether 
you are going to determine to refuse to invoke the reciprocal trade 
agreements in those specific instances, with the Germans and the 
French, on this particular American product, or are you going to 
use the reciprocal trade agreements in this specific case on this spe- 
cific product with these particular countries for international political 
purposes as against the industry ? 

Which one? Will you let me know? 

Mr. Kearns. Obviously, I cannot speak for the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you cannot, but you are going to let me know? 

Mr. Kearns. I can say that your question poses just exactly the 
thing that we are trying to tell you. 
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Mr. Fioop. You do not. mean to tell me that you are asking Mr. 
Preston for all of these employees when you do not know this very 
common fact exists as a fact ? 

Mr. Kearns. We are asking for them so that we can answer re- 
quests, just as you made them to me right now. 

Mr. Froop. This is a rhetorical question. As a matter of fact, I 
have answered it for you? 

Mr. Krarns. That is the type of question that we are getting 
constantly. 

What are you going to do about these things? 

Mr. Froop. No, this is not a new question. This is an old one. I 
am speaking about last year. 

Mr. Krarns. That is the kind of thing that we have to— 

Mr. Foon. All right, but whether you get the employees or not, I 
also want you to qullen out for me under what circumstances was Vene- 
zuela permitted to dump residual fuel oil on the east coast of the 
United States within the last several years, overnight. Particularly 
with reference to the fact that the Dictator Jeminez was then the dicta- 
tor of Venezuela. You are in policymaking now, you told me this, 
and I want a memorandum on the considerations of policy with refer- 
ence to that fact, with the change in the political complexion in Vene- 
zuela and the fact that you are jenuahall about here as the Chairman 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Kearns. Iam only the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. F oop. You, through him. You function there. That being 
the case, I want to know what is the purpose for continuing something 
which started only several years ago, or a few years, and which never 
existed before that—a ailinarets permission for the dumping of 
residual fuel oils which had no economic value in Venezuela, but 
dimped here at dumping prices in direct competition with American 
basic fuels. Why is it in ee best interests of reciprocal trade insofar 
as America is concerned? You told me that you are concerned with 
the business of this country—that is your quotation—and I would like 
to know if that is continued as of today. I would like to know, 
finally, what part did your Commission or your office play in the 
48-hour copper deal with the Department of Defense during the 
course of the voting on the reciprocal trade agreements ? 

I am interested in that because I sit on the Defense Subcommittee 
and I want to know, even though we have been holding hearings for 
7 months, what brought to a head on the eve of the rolleall vote on 
the reciprocal trade bill a $90 million purchase in copper through your 
office to the Department of Defense. 

Do you know about that ? 

Mr. Kearns. I know about that. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe you can tell us something now. 

Mr. Kearns. Perhaps I could clarify that a bit, if the chairman 
would allow me to extend the record to include the Executive order 
which shows the limitations and the responsibilities of the Trade 
Policy Committee. 

Mr. Preston. You can insert the order in the record. 
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EXECUTIVE OrpDER No. 10741 
ESTABLISHING THE TRADE PoLicy COMMITTEE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, 
including the Trade Agreements Act approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 
Stat. 943; 57 Stat. 125; 59 Stat. 410: 63 Stat. 698; 65 Stat. 72; 69 Stat. 162; 
19 U. S. C. 1351-1354), it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established the Trade Policy Committee, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, or of alternates designated 
by them. Such alternates shall be officials who are required to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary 
of Commerce or his alternate shall be the Chairman of the Committee. The 
Committee may invite the participation in its activities of other Government 
agencies when matters of interest thereto are under consideration ; provided that 
such participation shall be limited to the heads of such agencies, or their alter- 
nates who are required to be appointed to office as above described. 

Section 2. The Trade Policy Committee shall make recommendations to the 
President on basic policy issues arising in the administration of the trade- 
agreements program, which, as approved by the President, shall guide the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements established by paragraph 1 of 
Executive Order No. 10082 of October 5, 1949 (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Trade Agreements Committee), in carrying out its functions. 

Section 3. Each recommendation made by the Trade Agreements Committee 
to the President, together with the dissent of any agency, shall be transmitted 
to the President through the Trade Policy Committee, which shall submit to 
the President such advice with respect to such recommendation as it may deem 
appropriate. The said Executive Order No. 10082 is hereby amended ac- 
cordingly. 

Section 4. The Trade Policy Committee shall make recommendations to the 
President as to what action, if any, he should take on reports submitted to him 
by the United States Tariff Commission pursuant to section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 74; 67 Stat. 472; 
69 Stat. 166), and pursuant to Executive Order No. 10401 of October 14, 
1952. 

Secrion 5. Agencies of the Government shall furnish the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee available information upon request of the Committee therefor for use 
in connection with the carrying out of the functions conferred upon the Com- 
mittee by this order. 

DwieuTt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tne Wuite House, November 25, 1957. 


Mr. Kearns. There are many of the things you have suggested, Mr. 
Flood, that were not within the purview of the Committee. I believe 
an analysis will clarify it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you detail for me the things I asked about which 
are not within the purview of the Trade Policy Committee ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will you indicate one now? 

Mr. Kearns. I will have to prepare an answer. You asked some 
very complex questions, and I would not attempt to answer them off 
the cuff. 

Mr. Fioop. What made you think there isa problem ? 

Mr. Kearns. There are problems in many of these things. 

Mr. Frioop. What made you think anything I asked you—you have 
been around awhile; you are the man who ‘detailed for us the phi- 
losophy of this policy—what thing did I ask you in the last 5 minutes 
which would cause you concern in that it would not be embraced by 
the jurisdiction of this new Committee? What one item ? 
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Mr. Kearns. The copper purchasing was purely an internal matter. 
Mr. Fioop. Internal ? 


Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever hear of Chile? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not concerned about Chilean copper / 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir; but the order was issued to stockpile copper 
as a purely domestic matter. 

Mr. Froop. If you are the chairman of the Trade Policy Committee 
of the United States, how could you possibly spell the word “copper” 
in your sleep without a vis-a-vis with Chile? Idare you. One pound. 
Could you? Can you? 

Mr. Kearns. I was discussing the decision made on the stockpiling. 
This was a domestic matter. 

Mr. Fioop. The stockpiling of $90 million worth of copper is in- 
ternal? Ninety million dollars worth of copper is internal and has 
no effect, directly or indirectly, with our relations with the Govern- 
mentof Chile? None? 

Mr. Kearns. I donot deny it has effect. 

Mr. Foon. It is not entirely internal then? Could not be decided 
or determined without ignoring the ramifications vis-a-vis Chile and 
the copper market? It could not be, could it, $90 million worth? 

Mr. Krarns. It did not come before the Trade Policy Committee. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. I want to know why. You are going 
to let me know why; are you not? 

Mr. Kearns. I have given the best answer: that the decision was 
made on a domestic basis. 

Mr. Froop. By whom ? 

Mr. Kearns. I presume by the President? 

Mr. Frioop. Do you not know? 

Mr. Kearns. Not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Froon. Well, all right. Find out for me who made the decision, 
what were the sources of advice. This business of you fellows down- 
town trying to make the President of the United States the whipping 
boy for all these outrageous performances I do not like. I do not like 
that. There seems to be a conspiracy going on to destroy this man by 
making him responsible for all of vour boo-boos and under-the-table 
operations. “He made the decision.” “He is responsible.” “He is 
the man.” You and I know that is not so, as a fact. Constitutionally, 
ves, he is at the end of the line but I think it is an outrageous manner 
in which all Government agencies at all levels “pass the buck to the 
boss” when they are ina jam. It is a shame and I certainly do not 
admire them for it. 

I would like to know who advised the President of the United States 
to do this and when it was decided. I also want to know why you 
were not consulted as the administrative officer for the Trade Policy 
Committee now charged since November 25 by an Executive order for 
the responsibility of advising him on foreign trade policy. This is a 
very interesting development. What is De Gaulle’s attitude—you are 
a big man in this Trade Policy Committee—what is De Gaulle’s atti- 
tude this morning on the Common Market that you are going to 
investigate and do such a big job on? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you not think it is very important ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. France is very important ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Have’ you examined it ? 

Mr. Kearns. I have paid some attention to it but I do not know 
what his attitude is this morning. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think you talked to him since coffee; no. Is 
that one of your problems? 

Mr. Kearns. I presume it would be one of our problems to main- 
tain adequate knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not known anything 

Mr. Kearns. Not much. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this not for your Committee? 

Mr. Kearns. That is why I suggested that if we have the total Ex- 
ecutive order that outlines 

Mr. Froop. What is your opinion? You have had it for 7 months. 
We have not seen it yet. You got it in November. What is your 
opinion? Are you charged with answering the questions I just 
asked you ? 

Mr. Krarns. No; we would not be charged with knowing, in an- 
swering questions of every nature about w ‘orld affairs. 

Mr. Froop. But would you not be charged with knowing for ob- 
vious reasons what is the attitude of the present government in France 
to this problem? I want to know because anthracite coal has been 
excluded by this Government. Did you not even talk about it? 

Mr. Kearns. We do not talk about generalities. We have specific 
things that we discuss and they are all outlined. 

Mr. Froop. Gener alities? The foreign trade policy of the Govern- 
ment of France is a “generality?” This is rather a nebulous business 
you are talking about this morning; is it not? Well, no sense in pur- 
suing this further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have a few questions. 








RELATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION TO TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Secretary, I notice in your statement that the staff will analyze 
the Tariff Commission reports and other materials pertaining to 
escape-clause actions and review the recommendations of any agency 
on basic problems of world-trade policy. To what extent does the 
Tariff Commission enter into the work of the new seven-member 
Cabinet Committee ? 

Mr. Kearns. In two ways. One is in escape-clause actions. When 
the Tariff Commission has concluded an escape-clause action and 
sends its recommendation to the President it is referred to the Trade 
Policy Committee for its advice to the President. So we would ex- 
amine it very thoroughly and conclude with the advice. 

The other ‘function would be that dealing with the peril-point find- 
ings in which the Trade Policy Committee would advise the President 
on the list to be submitted to the Tariff Commission for examination 
and after the Tariff Commission has made its findings, to advise the 
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President upon what action he should take regardiny the peril point. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the recommendation to the President 
comes from this seven-member Committee rather than from the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. Kearns. No. We advise him on what action the Trade Policy 
Committee would recommend him to take upon the Tariff Commission 
action. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the Tariff Commission report goes to the 
seven-man committee. 

Mr. Kearns. Just for review. It goes to the President in effect, 
but it goes to the seven-man committee for review and for advice 
to the President. 

Mr. Bow. Your committee, the seven-man committee, then makes 
a report to the President after analyzing the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In the past, is it not a fact that the Tariff Commission 
has been a member of the committees that have sat in on these matters? 

Mr. Krarns. In the past the way it has been handled is whenever 
there was a Tariff Commission finding 

Mr. Bow. I mean on making tariffs and agreements. Have they 
not sat in on those ? 

Mr. Kearns. This would have no interference with the Trade 
Agreements Committee discussions of agreements. 

Mr. Bow. Does the Tariff Commission sit in with the Commission 
on setting up tariffs and agreements? 

Mr. Kearns. Just as they did in the past. There is no change in 
that. This is simply advisory to the President. 

Mr. Bow. It is in the administration of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram as authorized by law. It was my understanding in the past 
that the chairman of the Tariff Commission sat in these meetings in 
makng up the trade agreements. Is that still the policy ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, that is still the policy. 

Mr. Bow. Is it still the policy that he has no vote? 

Mr. Kearns. That Ido not know. Do you know. Bob? 

Mr. Stupson. The Tariff Commission prefers not to vote. 

Mr. Bow. I did not ask what he preferred. Does he have a vote? 

Mr. Smreson. They are authorized to vote if they wish to record 
a position. 

Mr. Bow. We are talking now about trade policy, not foreign 
policy, are we not? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Your justifications refer to trade policy and not foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Kearns. It should be foreign trade policy. 





FUNCTIONS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bow. It says trade policy, reading from your justifications. 
It says: 

In carrying out these functions, the committee will be concerned with the 
following types of activities: 


(1) Recommendations with respect to tariff negotiations, including compen- 
sation cases. 
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(2) Review and recommendations in escape-clause cases. 


(3) Recommendations in certain other tariff matters such as the use of the 
Geneva wool reservation. 


(4) Recommendations on United States positions with respect to any volun- 
tary export arrangements of foreign countries ; and 

(5) Recommendations on other policy issues arising in the administration of 
the trade-agreements program, including all policy positions papers for the GATT. 

Is that the function of this committee? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, actually what this committee is doing is 
regulating the commerce with foreign nations, is it not? 

Mr. Kearns. Technically it advises the President on what he 
should do. 

Mr. Bow. That is really what it is doing, is it not? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Now my friend from Pennsylvania has mentioned the 
Constitution several times. Here we have an admission that what 
they are doing is regulating commerce with foreign nations. 

Mr. Froop. By treaty. 

Mr. Bow. I should like to refer to article 1, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which says that the Congress shall 
regulate commerce with foreign nations. Where does the Congress 
come into this action ? 

Mr. Kearns. The limitations they place upon the President in his 
authority in their delegation for specific periods and with specific 
limitations. 

Mr. Bow. Does the Congress in any way set the duties or imposts? 

Mr. Kearns. Specifically, no. 

Mr. Bow. Any tariffs set by the Congress ? 

Mr. Kearns. They can be. Congress has the authority to do it. 

Mr. Bow. Congress has the constitutional duty to do it but are we 
doing it? 

Mr. Kearns. Not asa practical matter. 

Mr. Bow. But are we doing it at all? 

Mr. Kearns. I think the influence of Congress is felt in all the 
determinations. 

Mr. Bow. I am wondering whether the influence of the Congress 
is felt or whether the influence of the executive department is felt in 
forcing us to delegate our constitutional authority and duties to the 
executive branch of the Government. That is an observation, Mr. 
Kearns. I will not ask you tocomment on that. 


COST OF TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


Going to these surveys that were made in various congressional dis- 
tricts in the States, many of the questions I wanted to ask were asked 
by the chairman on that, but I think you should furnish for the record 
a detailed statement of costs in the making of these surveys and I 
mean a real one. Do not hedge on it. Give us the actual costs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Cost or TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


The personal services cost for the trade impact studies was absorbed within 
available funds by the participating agencies. Personnel were detailed or 
loaned without reimbursement for varying periods of time ranging from 2 days 
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to the duration of the work. The cost of salaries paid to these personnel while 
on detail or loan is calculated at $47,905. The cost of printing of the trade 
impact studies and related materials is recorded as $10,937. Both of these 
cost items were computed as at June 26, 1958. 


CIRCULATION OF TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


Mr. Bow. I should also like to know whether those were furnished 
to anyone other than Members of Congress. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, upon request. 

Mr. Bow. Who were they sent to? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to get the list. It would be a great many 
newspapers, civic organizations, I am sure several thousand of them 
were requested. 

Mr. Bow. Did you have authority from the Bureau of the Budget 
to prepare them and send them out that way ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would have to check with somebody that knows more 
than I do about this. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know, Mr. Nielson, whether the Bureau of the 
Budget has given their consent to their being circulated by the De- 
partment of Commerce ? 

Mr. Nretson. [ do not recall with respect to the circulation. This 
was discussed with the Bureau of the Budget. I do not recall the 
question about the circulation, whether that was approved by the 
Bureau. 

How many of these surveys were furnished to Charles Taft and his 
organization ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would not know. I can find out. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know whether any were furnished to them or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I think so. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know how many and what districts. 

Mr. Kearns. Would you like to have a complete list ? 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have a complete list of what was furnished 
to Charles Taft and his organization. 

Mr. Kearns. Would you like to have any others? 

Mr. Bow. If it runs into the thousands, I would not want to do 
that. You have other important duties. You might be asking us 
for more men to get out that kind of report. 

Mr. Kearns. We have kept records, of course. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know how many were sent to the Charles 
Taft organization. Was that sent at his request 

Mr. Preston. If you will yield, Mr. Bow, I think we should insert 
in the record the complete list. 

Mr. Bow. Very well. 

(The list follows :) 


List or TRADE Impact SrupIES FURNISHED TO THE CHARLES TAFT ORGANIZATION 


Charles P. Taft is the general counsel to the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, Inc. This committee was supplied with a copy of each foreign trade 
impact study. A list of these studies is included hereinafter. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IMPACT STUDIES AVAILABLE BY DISTRIBUTION UPON REQUEST 


Alabama State. 

Alabama Ninth Congressional District. 
Arizona State. 

Arizona First Congressional District. 
Arkansas First Congressional District. 
California State. 

California Third Congressional District. 
California Ninth Congressional District. 
California 10th Congressional District. 
California 12th Congressional District. 
California 13th Congressional District. 
California, Alameda County. 

California, Los Angeles County. 
Colorado First Congressional District. 
Connecticut First Congressional District. 
Connecticut Second Congressional District. 
Connecticut Fourth Congressional District. 
Delaware State. 

Florida State. 

Florida Third Congressional District. 
Florida Fifth Congressional District. 
Florida Seventh Congressional District. 
Georgia State. 

Georgia First Congressional District. 
Tdaho First Congressional District. 
Indiana State. 

Indiana Sixth Congressional District. 
Indiana Eighth Congressional District. 
Tilinois State. 

Tilinois 18th Congressional District. 
Iowa State. 

Iowa Second Congressional District. 
Iowa Fifth Congressional District. 

Iowa Sixth Congressional District. 

Iowa Eighth Congressional District. 
Kansas State. 

Kansas Fifth Congressional District. 
Kentucky First Congressional District. 
Kentucky Third Congressional District. 
Maine Second Congressional District. 
Massachusetts State. 

Michigan State. 

Michigan Second Congressional District. 
Michigan Sixth Congressional District. 
Michigan Seventh Congressional District. 
Michigan Ninth Congressional District. 
Michigan 18th Congressional District. 
Minnesota State. 

Minnesota Fourth Congressional District. 
Mississippi State. 

Missouri State. 

Missonri, Jackson County. 

Nebraska State 

Nebraska First Congressional District. 
Nehraska Second Congressional District. 
Nebraska Third Congressional District. 
Nebraska Fourth Congressional District. 
New Hampshire First Congressional District. 
New Hampshire Second Congressional District. 
New Jersey State. 

New Jersey Sixth Congressional District. 
New . York, upstate. 

New York City, N. Y. 

New York, Buffalo. 

New York, Long Island area. 
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New York 37th Congressional District. 
North Carolina State. 

North Carolina Second Congressional District. 
North Carolina Fifth Congressional District. 
North Dakota State. 

Ohio State. 

Ohio Third Congressional District. 

Ohio Ninth Congressional District. 

Ohio 12th Congressional District. 

Ohio 17th Congressional District. 

Ohio, Cuyahoga County. 

Oklahoma First Congressional District. 
Oklahoma Fifth Congressional District. 
Oregon State. 

Oregon Second Congressional District. 
Oregon Fourth Congressional District. 
Pennsylvania State. 

Pennsylvania, Allegheny County. 

Rhode Island State. 

South Carolina State. 

Tennessee State. 

Tennessee Third Congressional District. 
Texas State. 

Vermont State. 

Virginia State. 

Virginia Seventh Congressional District. 
Washington State. 

Washington Third Congressional District. 
Washington Fifth Congressional District. 
Wisconsin Second Congressional DisTrict. 
Wisconsin Eighth Congressional District. 
Wisconsis Ninth Congressional District. 
Wisconsin State. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS SUPPLIED WITH SPECIFIC AREA IMPACT STUDIES 


— 


wm co bo 


on 


IS 


£90 


10. 
11, 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Les 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


99 


Or 


a. 


26. 


UPON THEIR WRITTEN REQUEST 


Mrs. Paul Bowden, League of Women Votes, Yakima, Wash. 
Miss Marie A. Cowing, New York, N. Y. 


. Robert B. Moody, Berkeley, Calif. 
. Dr. Howard 8. Piquet, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


C. G. Hall, Jr., Falls Church, Va. 

Linwood B. Law, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Selig Altschul, American Aviation, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Natalie C. Bedell, Creole Petroleum Corp., New York, N. Y. 

James Reston, the New York Times, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Dorothea M. Rice, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Miss Carlotta Kerwin, World Affairs Center for the United States, New 
York, N. Y. 

Library, Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Miss Jo Ann Aufdenkamp, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 

Stephen Levitsky, United Steelworkers of American, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Fuller, American Iron & Steel Institure, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Norman M. Hinerfield, League of Women Voters, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter J. Gross, North Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Ruth Warren Greenberg, Connecticut State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
Hamden, Conn. 

Mrs. Ralph R. Mendelson, League of Women Voters of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Samuel Jacobs, United Auto Workers of America, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Edith R. Fairgrieve. Groton, Conn. 


. Mrs. Kobert Mcllrow, League of Women Voters, Collingswood, N. J. 
23. 


24. 


Mis. Duruthy R. Wilson, Cuiversity of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Lucille Dillon, Young Women’s Christian Association of the United 
States of America, New York, N. Y. 

William E. Mills, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 

Mrs. P. M. Leighton, League of Women Voters of Bridgeport, Trumbull, 
Conn. 
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ai. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


1. 


» 


“1-1 





Miss Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Miss Eileen M. Fox, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James R. Alliston, Board of Commissioners, New Orleans, La. 

H. B. Michl, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Oliver C. Cox, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dean Larrick, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Robert G. Carter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Reference Library, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York, N. Y. 

M. H. Sterne, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 

Iidoraldo Orefice, Milan (315), Italy. 

Charles BE. Staley, the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Miss Mary K. Garner, Encyclopaedia Britannica, New York, N. Y. 

Curtis J. Hoxter, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth Guhring, American Seafood Distributors Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


. Benjamin M. Altschuler, Counselor at Law, New York, N. Y. 
. B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., the European Community for Coal and Steel, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
Allen Dines, House of Representatives, Denver, Colo. 


. Kenneth Gorman, Baureline, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
. Warren R. Dwyer, Committee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., New York, 


N. Y. 
Lowell Maguire, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


. Walter H. C. Laves, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Fred G. Simonton, North Daktoa Farmers Union, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Prof. Gerand R. Richter, the American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Kenneth Gormin, Bauerlein Advertising, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Charles H. Sevin, Alderson & Sessions, Ghiladelphia, Pa. 


. Stephen S. Ridgely, Sr., the Santa Clara County chapter of the Western Mining 


Council, Inc., San Jose, Calif. 


3. Perry T. Hitchens, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
. Joe R. Seacrest, Lincoln Evening Journal, Lincoln, Nebr. 
5. Archie D. Gray, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Gladys S. Felton, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Mr. Frank 8S. Roche, Electricians’ Building, Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Bill Baggs, Miami News, Miami, Fla. 

Mr. William Hard, the Reader’s Digest, New Canaan, Conn. 

Mr. James R. Woody, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Hazel H. Fort, International House, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. John T. Galvin, the World Trade Center in New England, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Frank C. Scheers, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Carroll P. Adams, Bennington County Industrial Corp., Bennington, Vt. 

Mr. Frank E. Hickey, Port of Boston Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Arthur M. Stephens, Evansville Chamber of Commerce, Evansville, Ind. 

Mr. Richard L. Gorrell, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Henry Gomez, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Robert J. Smith, Chicago American’s This Is the Midwest, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Dixon Y. Miyauchi, State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, 
eon 

Mr. Melvin I. White, Division of Administration, New York, N. Y. 


. Mr. Irving Savell, counsellor at law, New York, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS SUPPLIED WITH A COPY OF EACH IMPACT STUDY 


OUR 99 bo 


WAP 


UPON REQUEST 


Mr. Phillip E. Areeda, the White House, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Hale Boggs, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. William Broom, Ridder Newspapers, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Nona Brown, New York Times Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Meredith S. Buel, Committee of American Steamship Lines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. William Clark, the American Legion, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Earl Clark, Labor-Management Maritime Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Thomas E. Covel, Aluminum Limited Sales, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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9. Mr. George Dietz, American Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C. 

10. Miss Lucile Dillon, Young Women’s Christian Association of the United 
State of America, New York, N. Y. 

11. Mr. Donald W. Dresden, Washington, D. C. 

12. Mr. Warren R. Dwyer, Committee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

13. Mrs. Betty Garber, League of Women Voters, Washington, D. C. 

14. Mr. Kenneth Gorman, Baureline, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

15. Mr. Archie D. Gray, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

16. Mr. Samuel Jacobs, United Auto Workers of America, Washington, D. C. 

17. Miss Carlotta Kerwin, World Affairs Center for the United States, New 
York, N. Y. 

18. Mr. Stephen Levitsky, United Steelworkers of America, Washington, D. C. 

19. Mr. Dave Maceachron, International Chamber of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

20. Mr. Tad Masaoka, Washington, D. C. 

21. Mr. John Miller, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C. 

22. Dr. Howard S. Piquet, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

23. Mr. William J. Russell, Department of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

24. Mr. B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., the European Community for Coal and Steel, 
Washington, D. C. 

25. Mr. Jay Royen, Committee for a National Trade Policy, Washington, D.C. 

26. Mrs. Oscar M. Ruerhausen, New York, N. Y. 

27. Mr. Bert Seidman, Department of Research, Washington, D. C. 

28. Mrs. Laura Somers, Committee for International Economic Growth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

29. Mr. Berney Wilburn, American Merchant Marine Institute, Washington, D. C. 

30. Mr. Woodbury Willoughby, United States Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


Mr. Bow. Were they sent to him at his request ? 

Mr. Kearns. The request of someone. I do not know because it 
was handled by one of our people. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know why they were sent to the Charles 
Taft organization, whatever it is called, I forget the name now, and 
if it was at his request I would like to have you insert the request 
in the record. 


Mr. Krarns. I will say definitely there were no studies sent except 
on request. 


Mr. Bow. I would like to have copies of his request for that. 
Mr. Kearns. All right. 
(The information follows :) 


COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE POoLicy, INc., 
Cineinnati, Ohio, January 9, 1958. 
Hon. HENRY KEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. KEARNS: As you are aware from our several conversations, this 
committee is very much concerned with and interested in the development and 
expansion of United States foreign trade. This, of course, applies to both ex- 
ports from the United States and imports into this country. 

Consequently, we follow carefully all the many valuable statistical data in 
this field published by the Department of Commerce, as well as textual reports 
and publications. While we find this material very complete and of great value, 
we frequently find that the statistics are not of very recent date by the time 
they are published in book or pamphlet form. We realize, of course, that the 
Government cannot afford to print and distribute all such data immediately after 
it is assembled, but is compelled to hold it for periodical publication. We are 
wondering if it would not be possible for us to make some arrangement whereby 
we could have access to such data as soon as it has been tabulated. Obviously, 
we would not expect to have access to any material that has not been approved 
for ultimate publication, and only to such material as would be available to any 
interested citizens or organizations in the United States. 
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I would appreciate it if you could give your attention to this request at your 
early convenience. 


Respectfully yours, 
Grorce L. Bet, President. 
Mr. Bow. Did his organization help in the preparation of this 
material ? 
Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 


DINNER GIVEN BY ERIC JOHNSTON 


Mr. Bow. Did your division or anybody in your group assist in the 
dinner Mr. Eric Johnston gave here in Washington? 

Mr. Kearns. The dinner? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. We had some people who participated. The Secre- 
tary spoke. I spoke briefly on the question panel. Outside of that, 
there was no—— 

Mr. Bow. Any list of people to be invited ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Did your division or the Department of Commerce con- 
tribute any funds for that dinner? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You had nothing to do with the $7,000 of appropriated 
funds that were used in—— 

Mr. Kearns. We had nothing whatever to do with Eric Johnston’s 
dinner. There was this other meeting held by these organizations. 
That is the one in which we participated. We did not actually partici- 
pate at all in the Eric Johnston dinner, even to appear by invitation. 

Mr. Bow. Which one did you participate in? 

Mr. Kearns. The one held by the 100 or so organizations referring 
to the trade agreements legislation. We only participated by request 
on the program. 


PROMOTION OF UNITED STATES PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Bow. You have some statement in here on page 5 on “Pro- 
motion of United States private foreign investments.” How much of 
this request goes into that? 

Mr. Kearns. $75,000. 

Mr. Bow. Are you familiar with what ICA is doing today on 
trying to develop foreign trade? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. With their urging American industry to go abroad, their 
offering facilities, loans, technical know-how. How does that overlap 
with this function ? 

Mr. Kearns. It doesn’t overlap at all. We serve an entirely dif- 
ferent function. 

Mr. Bow. Would you explain that, please? That is going to come 
up I think in the foreign aid question very shortly. 

Mr. Kearns. Our efforts are made in the line of providing assist- 
ance to industry, business, large or small, that has an interest in 
investing abroad. In doing that we accumulate, analyze, and dis- 
seminate information. 
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Mr. Bow. Does ICA not do that, also? 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know. 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. Kearns. Not to our knowledge. This is a function the Com- 
merce Department has been involved in for some time. We do not 
believe it has been done adequately. 

Mr. Macy. What we attempt to do, for example, is go to the country 
of Iran where there is apparently opportunity for private investment. 
We make a study of the country and its investment opportunities, the 
laws and regulations and impediments, et cetera, and make that 
available to potential industries or business people. 

We finished one, just as an example, in the Union of South Africa 
about a year or so ago. We have had over 5,000 requests for this 
kind of information. We have no real knowledge as to how much 
investment resulted from it but we believe it is substantial. 

We believe that this furthers the policy of encouraging and mak- 
ing it possible for Americans to invest abroad. We perform a 
service. 

Mr. Bow. ICA picks up from there, I suppose? 

Mr. Kearns. Our contact is with business generally. Business 
generally has desire to communicate with the Department of Com- 
merce. We perform that service directly with them. 

Mr. Macy. I might add just one indication to show how we are 
working together with ICA on this program. 

We have a project whereby the Foreign Service officers abroad 
develop investment opportunities. Those are sent in through the 
State Department and over to us. We publish those, make them 
available to the public, to business people who might be interested 
in them. 

ICA, at the same time of course, working in their loan program 
and their development program, come across specific investment op- 
portunities in the various countries. ‘Those are sent in usually 
through the Foreign Service to the State Department and to us, 
but many of them come directly to ICA in Washington. They im- 
mediately transfer those over to us and we handle them from there. 
We have eliminated any duplication in this investment opportunity 
field. 

Mr. Bow. Who is it who handles solicitation of business to go 
abroad? Is it handled by Commerce or ICA? 

Mr. Kearns. We do not solicit business. We simply attempt to 
serve business as it is requested. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, if one of these Foreign Service officers 
says there is an opportunity to open a coal mine some place and they 
will furnish the money and insure it, et cetera, you do not go out 
to try to find somebody to do that. ICA does that? 

Mr. Macy. We publish those. 

Mr. Bow. You publish those. 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Mr. Bow. What is your present budget for foreign travel? What 
did we allow in the regular budget ? 


Mr. Anperson. $15,000 was the request in the regular appropria- 
tion. 











Mr. Bow. You are asking for $7,000 in this? 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. What is the additional travel amounting to $7,000? What 
does it cover ? 

Mr. Kearns. It is to send an expert, for example, to Iran to develop 
the information for a study on investment, or whatever country may 
be required. That is the major portion of it. 

Mr. Macy. Where we develop what we call our investment guide. 
Its title will be “Investment in,” and then the name of the country. 
We get together all the information we have in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce relative to that country and then send the man to the 
country, the man who is working on this booklet, to verify and bring 
up to date and to fill in the gaps on the information we do not have 
here. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would like to correct your 
statement on that, because you do not jibe with your justification. 
You say it is the $7,000 to send somebody to Iran to finish a survey. 
Your justification says to develop investment guide for the European 
Common Market. Is the European Common Market mixed up in 
Tran, or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Kearns. I said that would be an example of Iran. I intended 


to. It might be Iran or it might be the Common Market, but that 
is 





Mr. Bow. Your justifications say it is an investment guide for the 
European Common Market. How many people do we have there 
working on it now ? 

Mr. Macy. On these investment guides for the countries in the Com- 
mon Market, we will put together the material we have on those coun- 
tries and then we will have to send the men over who work on those 
particular guides. 

Mr. Bow. You said a few minutes ago the State Department has 
been doing a good bit of that work. 

Mr. Macy. The State Department is furnishing us the information 
through the reporting system of investment opportunities and condi- 
tions in the country, et cetera. But for these guides we feel it is neces- 
sary to have the man who is working on the booklet to make a first- 
hand study working with the Embassy people while he is over there. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. With reference to the information contained in the 
justifications presented to the committee earlier this year in support of 
your regular bill, were the statements contained in the justifications 
correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. I would ask for my staff to answer that. 

Mr. Macy. To the best of our knowledge, they were correct. 

Mr. Preston. I refer you to page 638 where we find the following 
language: 

These demands have been accentuated by the need to devote increasing 


amounts of time and effort on new international developments of interest to 
United States business such as the European Common Market. The growing 
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load on geographic divisions is evidenced by 12,876 written inquiries from busi- 
nessmen in the 1957 fiscal year. In this year, despite an increasing correspond- 
ence load, the area divisions prepared 1,362 articles on foreign economic condi- 
tions for Foreign Commerce Weekly and 213 publications for World Trade In- 
formation Service. In addition, a large number of businessmen’s inquiries di- 
rected to Commerce Department field offices were answered by supplying the 
requested information to the field offices. The addition to staff requested under 
the 1959 budget to handle the increasing workload will, in effect, only bring the 
office staff to the level of the 1957 fiscal year. However, through a more ex- 
perienced staff and by constant effort to improve efficiency it is believed that 
the larger workload can adequately be carried with the requested additions. 


Now we gave you an increase of $46,750 over the fiscal 1958 level in 
the regular bill. You state in your ae that you believe the 
larger workload can adequately be carried with the requested 
additions. 

The reduction in your appropriation I believe was $48,000. That 
would not be over about 4 people perhaps, or 5, maybe 6. Now you 
are seeking how many—18? 

Mr. Kearns. Total of 28. 

Mr. Macy. Eighteen of them on policy work. 

Mr. Preston. How does this request today jibe with what you told 
us in April? 

Mr. Kearns. Because of the new circumstances that were imposed 
after this budget was prepared, this budget request. 

Mr. Preston. The language found on page 61 of the hearings, testi- 
mony by Mr. Macy, is approximately the same justification that you 
are giving today for these additional positions. You say you want 
to do the same thing you outlined in the testimony on page 61. 

One final question: What is the total foreign investment abroad 
today by American businessmen ? 

Mr. Kearns. About $36 billion, I believe. 

Mr. Preston. Has the rate of investment increased or has it declined 
in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Kearns. It has stayed about the same for the last 3 or 4 years. 
It has varied very little even by quarters. It remains almost constant. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings. 


TRAVEL AND TOURIST PROMOTION 


Mr. Kearns. So that I do not get in the trouble I was in this morn- 
ing, we have another request before the Bureau of the Budget now as a 
result of a report that was made by Clarence Randall and his commis- 
sion on foreign travel and tourist trade in which his report—rather 
an exhaustive examination and detailed report—requests the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to assume new responsibilities that we have not 
had in the travel and tourist promotion field. In order to meet that 
we have prepared a budget that would indicate what it would take 
to do this job. That budget request is presently before the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. How much is that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Kearns. It amounts to $105,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Tourist promotion where ? 

Mr. Kearns. All over the world. 

Mr. FLoop. Promote American tourism ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 


27544—58S—— 34 
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Mr. Bow. I am glad you have it in the Bureau of the Budget but 
please do not bring it up here. 

Mr. Kearns. I wanted to be sure to inform you. 

Mr. Preston. The committee is not prepared to go into that ques- 
tion this morning, but we appreciate the information. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Fioop. One final question to follow up Mr. Preston’s last ques- 
tion. Do you think it is fair and reasonable and proper to go to all 
these lengths and all this expense and all this bother this year and 
during this coming year, since that is the one we are talking about in 
this budget request, to induce, to almost seduce, American business- 
men to invest their money in many, many foreign countries through- 
out this world when you know or should know the conditions are 
chaotic and explosive and volatile as they are, or do you think your 
responsibility is to collect all this inform: ition, give them this advice 
and say it is up to you what you do, not up to us. “Here is a good 
place to make a buck.” This is the situation. 

Now if you go in there, your blood be upon your own head. It is 
a little complicated, but since you know or should know what the 
world is like all over the world—it is on fire, rumblings all over the 
place—do you think as desirable and commendable as the program 
might be in your judgment and while you are going to say, “Well, 
this is one w ay we are going to stop all those things,” do you think 
that is the kind of weapon you should use in your geopolitics, the 
American businessman’s dollar, to urge him, to push him, to invite 
him, to induce him and seduce him to get in there and help your 
political endeavors internationally? Do you think that is “baseball” ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; we think the world will continue on and there 
are a great many areas in the world where it is sound to make invest- 
ments. We believe the one w ay you can export the philosophy of 
the free-enterprise system is by private investment abroad and it is a 
much better thing than a continual aid program. 

Mr. Fioop. Even though you have the Sixth Fleet off Beirut and 
you have issued orders advising them to consider getting out, and the 
situation in Panama and Cyprus and any place in 1 the Far Kast, civil 
war, turmoil all over the place endangering the lives, but it is up to 
them. If they go in and get hurt, that is too bad. 

Mr. Kearns. We try to assist them as much as we can. 

Mr. Foon. To get out? 

Mr. Kearns. To use the best-——— 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman will find shortly it is not going to bother 
them much because your coal miners who are out of work aad who paid 
taxes in the past will provide insurance against anything happening 
to those people abroad. 

Mr. Froop. I understand that is part of the program that if and 
when they get hurt they will be taken care of anyhow. 

Mr. Bow. Under this loan program they will buy insurance against 
expropriation of property. 

Mr. Fioop. You take your company in Beirut, the situation there 
is chaotic, the situation of the prowestern government is in danger, 
but if you open a tire factory there you may save that government 
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which is very important to the Western World. If ing go bad and 
Chamoun gets thrown out and you get thrown out with him, well you 
will not get hurt anyhow. 
Mr. Bow. You furnish a tire factory for the Soviets. 
Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Preston. Yes, Mr. Bow. 


TRADE IMPACT STUDIES 


Mr. Bow. Will the chairman yield to me for a brief discussion of 
the matter we went into this morning ¢ 

Mr. Presron. I yield, yes. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, there has come to my attention a letter 
which I think is pertinent to the matter we were considering this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Preston. What was the matter ¢ 

Mr. Bow. The matter of these brochures we put out on imports from 
foreign countries. 

I would like to read this letter, omitting names and places. It is 


from a League of Women Voters of a place in the West addressed to 
a Member of Congress. It reads as follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN : It has come to our attention that the Department of Com- 
merce will make a study of the effect of imports from foreign countries upon 
the economy of any congressional district in the United States at the request 
of a Member of Congress from that districut. The League of Women Voters of 


(blank city) believe such a study would be very helpful to the League of Women 
Voters of (blank State). 


We hope you, along with Senators (blank and blank) will request that this 


study be undertaken by the Department of Commerce as soon as possible and 
that you will make the findings public. 


Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


It is signed by the League of Women Voters of (blank city) and a 
copy sent to the president of the League of Women Voters of (blank 
State). 

I would request, Mr. Chairman, that copies of correspondence be- 
tween the Department of Commerce and the League of Women Voters 
be submitted to this committee for consideration. 

Mr. Preston. I might say that confirms a suspicion I had that there 
was an organized campaign to use these studies, and we will request 
the Department of Commerce to insert at this point the correspondence 
between the appropriate agency of the Department of Commerce and 
the League of Women Voters. I am glad you saw fit to call it to the 
attention of the committee, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. That isall I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MaArRcH 21, 1958. 
Mrs. Rosnerat McEtroy, 


Parkview Apartments, Apartment 518—A, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Dear Mrs. McEtroy: The Department of Commerce has received congressional 


requests for studies on the impact of foreign trade in certain regional areas. 
We are attempting to answer these requests as rapidly as possible. 
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Enclosed are copies of two of these studies as you requested. Due to the heavy 
demand and the limited printing, I regret that I am unable to send you all of 
these studies. 

We are certainly aware of your organization’s interest in reciprocal trade 
legislation. We have met with your national president on several occasions, and 
we are cognizant of the splendid work the League of Women Voters is doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grpert A. Rosrnson. 


CoLLINGswoop, N. J.,March 18, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: According to an article in the New York Times copies of Foreign 
Trade Impact Studies, which the Department made, are available on request. 
If possible I would like to receive copies of one or more of these reports. I am 
international relations chairman of the League of Women Voters of Camden, 
N. J. I am sure you know of our organization’s interest in reciprocal trade 
legislation. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH McBLRroyr 
Mrs. Robert McDlroy. 


MarcH 21, 1958. 
Mrs. P. M. LEIGHTON, 
Vice President, League of Women Voters of Bridgeport, 
Trumbull, Conn. 

Dear Mrs. LEIGHTON: We are in receipt of your letter of March 17, 1958, in 
which you request a copy of the First and the Fourth Congressional Districts of 
Connecticut. 

Pursuant to that request, enclosed are copies of the two Connecticut studies. 

Sincerely yours, 
GitpEert A. RogINnson. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF BRIDGEPORT, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sre: In an editorial in the New York Times last week, they mentioned 
a study which your Department has made in two congressional districts in Con- 
necticut as to the effect of foreign trade in these areas. I should very much like 
a copy of this study both in Connecticut and in any other districts in the United 
States. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. P. M. Lereuton, Vice President. 


Marcu 19, 1958. 
Mrs. RALPH R. MENDELSON, 
Director of the Board, League of Women Voters of Ohio, 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Menpetson: The Department of Commerce has received congres- 
sional requests for studies on the impact of foreign trade in certain regional 
areas. We are attempting to answer these requests as rapidly as possible. 

Certain Congressmen from Ohio have requested that these studies be under- 
taken in their districts. However, as you realize, these studies take some time, 
and it will be several weeks before they are available. When they are available, 
we will forward them to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY KEARNS, 
International Affairs. 
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LEAGUE OF WoMEN VOTERS OF OHIO, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 1958. 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C. 

Siz: It has been called to my attention that your Department has made a 
survey of 120 congressional districts to determine the effect of export and import 
trade. The League of Women Voters is interested in the passage of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. We are trying to collect figures on the effect of trade on 
Ohio industry, and we thought that one of the congressional districts under sur- 
vey is in our State. If one or more of the districts are in Ohio would you send me 
the information that you have obtained. Incidentally, if you have any informa- 
tion on the relationship of trade and Ohio, I would appreciate your sending it 
nae! at my home address of 3137 Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland Heights 18, 
Ohio. 

I thank you for your assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. RALPH R. MENDELSON, 
Director of the Board, League of Women Voters of Ohio. 





Marcu 10, 1958. 
Mrs. PAUL BowpeEnN, 
Resource Chairman, World Trade, 
League of Women Voters, Yakima, Wash. 


Dear Mrs. Bowpen: The Department of Commerce is attempting to answer 
congressional requests for studies on the impact of foreign trade in their areas. 
The Department has had a request from the Congress for a study in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Washington. Of course, a study of this kind takes 
several weeks. However, when it is available we will send you a copy. 

Pnclosed also per your request is some other material which might be helpful, 
together with a sample copy of an impact of foreign-trade study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Griipert A. RopInson, 
Special Assistant for Trade Agreements Legislation. 


LEAGUE OF WoweNn VOTERS, 
Yakima, Wash., February 27, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: We understand your office is working on a study of beneficial effects 
of foreign trade in various congressional districts. We are interested in securing 
information of this kind for our area, which is district 4 in Washington State, 
and we would appreciate a copy of this report, if you have them for public 
distribution. 

If you do not have one for district 4, any district in Washington, Oregon, 
California, or Idaho would be helpful to us. 

We would also appreciate any other bulletin or pamphlet your office may have 
that would assist us in our world trade information to the public program. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. PauLt BownpeEn, 
Resource Chairman, World Trade. 


I’. S.—If there is a charge for these items, please send them and bill me for them. 


MaArcH 18, 1958. 
Mrs, NORMAN M. HINERFELD, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Deak Mrs. Hinerretp: The Department of Commerce has received congres- 


sional requests for studies on the impact of foreign trade in certain regional 
areas. We are attempting to answer these requests as rapidly as possible. 
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I understand that there has been a request for a Los Angeles congressional 
district. However, it takes some time to develop these studies. When it is 
available I will forward it to you. 


Enclosed is a copy of one of these studies as you requested. 
Sincerely yours, 


GILBert A. RoBINson. 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., March 8, 1957. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D.C. 
(Attention : Office of the Secretary.) 


Deak Sirs: I understand that Commerce staffers are drawing up 120 reports of 
the ways in which 120 congressional districts are benefited by foreign trade. 

As a member of the Los Angeles League of Women Voters, I should be inter- 
ested in seeing one of these reports. Is any being made up for a Los Angeles 
congressional district? If so, please send me a copy of that report. If not, 
please send me a copy of any completed report available. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
RutuH J. HINERFELD 
Mrs. Norman M. Hinerfeld. 


Tuursbay. JUNE 26, 1958. 
Coast anp Gropetic Survey 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

REAR ADM. H. ARNOLD KARO, DIRECTOR, COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 

REAR ADM. CHARLES PIERCE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CAPT. I. E. RITTENBURG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

JOHN M. AMSTADT, BUDGET OFFICER 


GEoMAGNETIC Station, Hono.utu, T. H. 


Mr. Preston. The next item we shall take up is the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and we shall insert in the record at this point pages 1 
through 5. 

(The material follows:) 


(H. Doc. No. 394) 
Construction and equipment geomagnetic station 


Request (for fiscal year 1959) ~.------------~- ‘ $400, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
To provide for necessary funds, in fiscal year 1959, for the design, construction 
and equipping of a Geomagnetic Station in Honolulu, T. H. This station is re- 


quired to replace existing facilities whose functions will become inoperative by 
impending construction. 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


To replace existing facilities whose functions will become inoperative by 
impending construction work. 


Construction and equipment, geomagnetic station 


















































Presently Revised Difference 
| available estimate 
a Se —_— 
Program by activities: | 
1. Design and supervisieii.. .. <5 Sa ek Sede | $22, 000 +$22, 000 
2. C oti 150, 000 | +150, 000 
WON IIE COUN i eccnices in ci scinihi etalcicioiaitie a ‘ 172, 000 | +172, 000 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years (unpaid undelivered orders), | 
BU ioe din getcmnanendhyesscegusedsh= atbaaneeertedin bleckaocacnaas | 193, 000 +193, 000 
fj 
Total program obligations.................. RE ne 365, 000 +365, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance carried forward.....................- cent oe 35, 000 +35, 000 
Appropriation (new obligation authority)................- | rds dieetaill 400, 000 +-400, 000 
Object classification 
| Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate | 
Program cost: | | 
02 Travel.. s $4, 500 | +34, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction -.-. wie ’ ‘ 2, 500 +2, 500 
07 Other contractual services ‘ =a 15, 000 +15, 000 
10 Lands and structures... ; ile 150, 000 | +150, 000 
a eS — EEE 
TUGh! guubrene caste oS ee ek Be Te fas J 172, 000 +172, 000 
Relation of costs to in SeRepyeeae Obligations incurred for costs | 
of other years. - opaseuneoate me — pam 193, 000 +193, 000 
Total program obligations. ........2..-.c<decccoci-ccne- | a 365, 000 +365, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


$400,000 is requested for the construction of a new magnetic and seismological 
observatory in Hawaii to replace the existing observatory at Honolulu whose 
operations will be impaired by the impending construction of an oil refinery. 

Under authority contained in Public Law 373, 80th Congress (61 Stat. 787), 
the Department of Commerce operates 7 magnetic observatories. These observa- 
tories are located at Fredericksburg, Va.; Tucson, Ariz.; Sitka, Alaska ; College, 
Alaska; Point Barrow, Alaska; Ewa, Oahu, T. H.; and San Juan, P. R. The 
observatories are geographically located to provide a framework of basic mag- 
netic observations. These observations are supplemented by short duration 
magnetic observations made at selected locations throughout the United States 
and its Territories by mobile field parties. 

The collection and use of magnetic information is an essential part of the 
basic data used in the compilation of both nautical and aeronautical charts. In 
addition, the Department of Commerce has been designated as the depository of 
the Government for all magnetic data and for the assembly and distribution 
of these data. Many government and private agencies and individuals utilize 
these data since they are basic to the study of the earth’s interior, solar ac- 
tivity, and upper atmosphere, and other studies involving electrical phenomena. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California has acquired land adjacent to our mag- 
netic observatory in the Territory of Hawaii on which the Standard Oil people 
have notified us that they plan to begin construction of a $50 million oil refinery 
in the latter part of 1958. It has been determined that the actual construction 
operation and the presence of the oil refinery with its elements of magnetic dis- 
turbances will impair the observations and recordings at the observatory to the 
extent that they will have little or no value. 
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Negotiations are currently underway with the Navy to acquire title to a 
tract of 175 acres of undeveloped land near Ewa Beach, Oahu. The Navy has 
indicated in writing their willingness to transfer the land to this Department 
for the observatory site. Numerous surveys and tests have been conducted on 
the island and the proposed site on coral formation is magnetically satisfactory— 
an advantage probably not to be found elsewhere in the predominantly volcanic 
lands of Hawaii. The size of the tract offers good protection from encroach- 
ment in an area that appears to assure freedom from the danger of future 
disturbances. 

Mr. Preston. Admiral, do you have a prepared statement to make? 

Admiral Karo. I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Preston. Will you make an oral statement on the request? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Karo. Supplemental funds in the amount of $400,000 are 
requested for the construction of a new magnetic and seismological 
observatory in Honolulu, Hawaii, to replace the existing observatory 
at Honolulu whose operations will become useless by the construction 
of a $50 million oil refinery adjacent to the present observatory. The 
actual construction and the presence of the oil refinery together with 
its offshore facilities which will pass in front of our present installa- 
tion will cause unpredictable effects in the earth’s magnetism and will 
render the present observatory useless. Because of this situation we 
have to move the observatory to a new site which has been selected 
on Navy property. The Navy is now in the process of transferring 
this tract of 175 acres to us for the construction of the new observa- 
tory. 

We have had an observatory in Honolulu for over 50 years. The 
first one was constructed in 1902. In any scientific endeavor con- 
tinuity of data is all-important, so it is most essential that we get 
the new observatory constructed and in operation as soon as possible. 


USE OF INFORMATION FROM OBSERVATORY 


Mr. Preston. What use is this information put to that you obtain 
from this observatory in Hawaii? 

Admiral Karo. One of the most persistent quests has been man’s 
study to understand the mysterious force of magnetism which per- 

vades and completely encircles the earth. It cannot be tampered with. 
So in man’s quest to understand the forces of nature it is imperative 
that we catalog or keep track of the changing magnetic field around 
the earth. It is not constant. It is undulating like the sea and is 
never at rest, and at times there are what we call magnetic storms. 

Mr. Preston. The Bureau of Standards does the same thing, does 
it not ? 

Admiral Karo. No. We furnish the Bureau of Standards magnetic 
data. 

Mr. Preston. Are you saying they do not have similar instruments 
to collect the same information you collect ? 

Admiral Karo. I would say that they do not. We furnish them 
the results of our observations. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any reason why we should not just close 
this installation instead of moving it? Tell us one place you apply 
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this information that serves a useful purpose in the operation of your 
agency. 

“Admiral Karo. We use the magnetic data in making corrections to 
our nautical and aeronautical charts. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage of change do you have in your 
nautical charts in the course of 12 months based on the information 
obtained from this observatory ¢ 

Admiral Karo. I would not say the percentage is very great at any 
one point. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any change? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Give me a percentage. 

Admiral Karo. I would say in some places the changes amount to 
2 or 3 percent a year. Sometimes it is plus and sometimes it is minus. 
In the southeastern part of the United States it has not followed 
the predicted pattern and there has been a marked change. 


NECESSITY FOR MAGNETIC STATION 


Mr. Preston. Is it your testimony that this installation is essential 
your successful operation as an agency ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Completely essential ? 

Admiral Karo. I might add one other thing. 

Mr. Preston. Is it completely essential to your successful operation 
as an agency ? 

Admiral Karo. For us to discharge our overall responsibilities; yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do not qualify it, Admiral. Is it completely essential 
to your successful operation as an agency ¢ 

Admiral Karo. If I could bring in one other point. 

Mr. Preston. I would rather you would answer the question 
directly. 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why? 

Admiral Karo. The seismic sea-wave warning system of the Pacific 
is hinged on Honolulu and we have been able, since the disaster of 
April 1946, to give such timely warning to the communities that there 
has been no loss of life since we have installed that system. 

Mr. Preston. Is it an accurate statement to say that this is an instal- 
lation that would furnish desirable information not completely essen- 
tial? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. This is the International Geophysical 
Year and this is an important station to standardize the observations 
in the islands throughout the Pacific so that they can be compared 
directly. 

Mr. Preston. How long have you had this station ? 

Admiral Karo. The first station was established in Honolulu in 
1902. During the latter part of World War IT the Navy wanted to 
expand their airfield and the station was moved to its present location 
at the expense of the Navy. We have had a constant operation there 
for 56 years. 


\ 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. How many people do you have there operating that 
station ¢ 

Admiral Karo. There are four, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Only four? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Is the time divided between the four? Is the sta- 
tion operated on an 8-hour basis or 12 hours or 24 hours ? 

Admiral Karo. The seismic sea-wave warning system requires con- 
stant surveillance. 

Mr. Preston. How many hours is the station operated ¢ 

Admiral Karo. The station itself operates continuously but the 
employees are on a 8-hour day, 7 days per week, but if there is an 
alarm of the seismic sea-wave warning system they immediately come 
in to determine whether or not a seawave is expected. Somebody 
has to be there 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you not call that to our attention when the 
regular bill for 1959 was before the committee ? 

Admiral Karo. At that time we did not know definitely that this 
oil refinery was going to be built. 

Mr. Preston. When was it built? 

Admiral Karo. It has not been built yet, but they expect to start 
construction, according to the last letter we have received, before the 
end of the year. It is necessary that we get the new station in opera- 
tion and transfer the base values from the present site to the new site 
in order to have continuity of records. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is this oil from the mainland that is going to be 
refined there ? 

Admiral Karo. I do not know where the oil will come from. 

Mr. Crevencer. There is no oil there? 

Admiral Karo. Not to my knowledge. It will be shipped in. 

Mr. Cievencer. They are bringing in the crude? 

Admiral Karo. They are bringing in the crude oil and refining it 
there; yes. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow. 


TOTAL COST OF STATION 


Mr. Bow. Admiral, is this the total cost ? 

Admiral Karo. As far as I know, yes. I might say when we went 
to GSA for the original estimate of construction cost they came up 
with about $618,000. We reviewed the costs with them, went over 
the plans, and reduced their total to $586,000. We checked with the 
Navy and they said the amount was about right. The Bureau of the 

Budget went over it again and we have every expectation we can 
do it for $400,000. We can complete the buildings; whether we can 
build the fence required and the other things, I do not know. We hope 
so. 

Mr. Bow. You feel you will have sufficient for everything necessary. 

When were vou advised about that refinery ? 





Admiral Karo. April 15. 

Mr. Bow. This year? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. That came from our officer in charge at 
Honolulu. 

Mr. Bow. That was April 1958? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. 

Captain Rrrrensure. We received a letter in the middle of April. 


That was the first time we could get a definite date from the Standard 
Oil Co. for starting construction. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bow. Is this a tower construction or surface construction ? 
Admiral Karo. My understanding is it will be a refinery—— 
Mr. Bow. [am talking about your construction. 

Admiral Karo. Just surface buildings and a seismograph vault. 


LAND AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Bow. Are you having to pay the Navy for the land? 

Admiral Karo. No. 

Mr. Bow. Is there sufficient land around the new site to protect 
you against anything else happening ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. We feel this tract of 175 acres will give us 
protection, to the best of our knowledge and belief, for some time to 
come. 

Mr. Bow. Will you have to have new equipment or will you move 
your present equipment ? 

Admiral Karo. Our instruments will be moved from the present 
station. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, for my own information, the Interior 
Department has a station on Hilo, what is the nature of that? 

Admiral Karo. I think the one on Hilo is a part of their volcanic 
studies. 

Mr. Horan. I was wondering if it was possible to combine the two? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. The tremors from the volcano would cause 
the seismograph to be tripped if it were sufliciently sensitive to record 
distant earthquakes. 

The main part of this installation at Honolulu is a magnetic 
observatory. 

Mr. Preston. Admiral, what land are you going to locate the 
observatory on ? 

Admiral Karo. It ison Navy land. 

Mr. Preston. One hundred and seventy-five acres? 

Admiral Karo. One hundred and seventy-five acres, yes; which 
they are going to declare “surplus” for transfer to us. 

Mr. Preston. The entire 175 acres will be utilized for this purpose ? 

Admiral Karo. It will be utilized for protection. 

Mr. Preston. I understand that, but how close is this land located 
toa city or a municipal development ? 

Mr. Amstaptr. This map might show it a little bit more clearly. 
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Mr. Preston. How close would it be to a city or a municipal devel- 
opment ? 

Admiral Karo. The city would be on this other side. 

Mr. Preston. About how many miles? 

Admiral Karo. Five miles. 

Mr. Preston. It is an area that is populated ? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. When we investigated the proposed site we 
had to get a bulldozer to clear away the brush so we could make the 


necessary determinations to be sure that it was magnetic: ‘ally acceptable 
for the new observatory. 


UNPAID AND UNDELIVERED ORDERS 


Mr. Preston. In your justifications, you show an item of $193,000 
for obligations incurred for the cost of other years. Then you have 
a parenthesis and unpaid, undelivered orders. 

What does that item represent ? 

Admiral Karo. I will ask Mr. Amstadt to reply to that. 

Mr. Amsrapr. This amount would be for items which would not 
have been costed during fiscal year 1959. It would include some of 
the items of construction costs which, by paying only portions of the 
cost at various stages of construction, would not be costed in fiscal year 
1959. 

Mr. Preston. Are you saying in effect that you have already ex- 
pended some funds that you w ant reimbursement for now? 

Mr. Amsrapr. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What other years are you referring to in this lan- 
guage, future years? 

Mr. Amsrapr. Future years. 

Mr. Preston. Beyond fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Amstapr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Karo. Obligated but not liquidated. 


HOUSING COSTS 


Mr. Preston. As to these houses that are going to be built, three 
bedroom homes, what is the cost of each ? 

Admiral Karo. I think around $20,000 or $25,000. 

Captain Rrrrensvure. These will be built in line with Budget Bureau 
specifications for housing units in Hawaii. 

Mr. Preston. Is it $20,000 or $25,000? 

Mr. Amsrapr. $20,000 is the estimated cost for each of the four 
buildings. 

Mr. Preston. What is the $35,000 indicated in the green sheets for? 
Is that a carryover item? Is it an unobligated balance? 

Mr. Amstapr. Yes; it is an unobligated balance carried forward 
from 1959 to 1960 for contingencies and reservations. They are con- 
tingencies estimated when granting the construction contract, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You cannot identify any particular item or sum that 
is involved in this $35,000? 

Mr. Amsrapr. No, sir; not at this time. A part of the estimate is 
for construction reservations and contingencies and the remainder 
for such items as approaches, fences, and so forth. 
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Mr. Preston. Admiral, are you absolutely certain that this instal- 
lation is essential to your operation ¢ 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have no reservation about it as being completely 
essential ? 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
INCREASED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Preston. We will take up the next item, “Salaries and 
q 9? 
expenses. 


Ve will insert page 1 in the record. 
( The page referred to follows:) 


(H. Doc. No. 394) 
Salaries and eapenses, 1959 


Request (for Geel, seer 1900 se ee ee ee ee eeneeee $491, 000 
BoGiet  estlwhte, 190G cect Ae i dh $11, 750, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, budget estimate, 1959_......__....-_-_____---_ 1,518 
BO EE a ee None 
Actual employment May Gi, 1906... nn ccconcss 1, 650 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide the necessary additional funds in excess of the amounts contained 
in the 1959 budget estimate for the adjustment of the existing pay scales of 
crews of vessels in compliance with section 202 (8), Public Law 429 (Sist 


Cong.), and for the increased pay of active and retired commissioned officers as 
prescribed by Public Law 85-422. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Will you speak to that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Supplemental funds in the amount of $491,000 are requested for the 
increased pay of active and retired commissioned officers as prescribed 
by Public Law 85-422 ($169,000), and to provide for adjustment of 
the existing pay scales of crews of vessels ($322,000) in compliance 
with section 202 (8), Public Law 429 (81st Cong.). 

For the past year, and longer, we have made an intensive study 
of the compensation and rating structure of our crews of vessels in 
order that it may reflect present-day requirements and comply with 
section 202 (8), Public Law 429 (81st Cong.), which states that: 

The compensation of crews of vessels shall be fixed and adjusted from time 
to time as nearly as is consistent with the public interest in accordance with 
prevailing rates and practices in the maritime industry. 

As a result of the study recently completed by the Personnel Office 
of the Department of Commerce and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
a new rating structure and pay-scale tables have been prepared and 
agreed upon 1 for adoption on July 1, 1958. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the printed copy of our estimates said July 1, 1959, 
which is a typographical error. 
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It is firmly believed that this new pay structure complies with Pub- 
hie Law 429 and is a necessary step in providing a modern, up-to-date 
pay structure for our vessel employees. We feel it. will increase over- 
all morale and, we hope, increase efficiency and assist the more quali- 
fied crew members into making this their career service. 

The cost of these pay increases cannot be absorbed. To doso would 
further reduce our ability to perform essential nautical and aeronau- 
tical charting program operations and reduce still further our other 
services, such as providing geodetic control for the Federal mapping 
and other programs which fall far short of meeting existing legitimate 
requirements. 

As a matter of record, since 1952, the Bureau has had to absorb 
$700,000 in pay raises and similar items, most of which of necessity 
had to be taken from program. Consequently, we now employ 487 
fewer personnel than in 1952. This in the face of increased require- 
ments for our products and services. 

Mr. Preston. I think maybe I had better ask Mr. Nielson some 
questions about this item. Does this affect everybody from top to 
bottom in the Coast and Geodetic Service ? 

Mr. Nierson. Mr. Chairman, this refers only to the crews of vessels 
in the Coast and Geodetic Service. This does not cover pay for the 
other items. 

NEED FOR PAY ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Preston. What is the percentage of increase per person in- 
volved? Is there an average that you can give? 

Mr. Nretson. Do you have that? 

Mr. Amsrapr. The average percent was 26.5. 

Mr. Preston. Increase in compensation ? 

Mr. Amstapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is it possible that we have been derelict through the 
years in paying these people to the extent of 26 percent ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. We have not been derelict with respect 
to the full 26 percent, but we have—I will admit—been derelict to 
some extent, and I feel that, in all justice, it is time that we brought 
their pay up to the standard required by law. In fact, as I mentioned 

earlier, I felt all along that their whole pay structure was not real- 
istic. We have spent considerable time during the past year in review- 
ing the whole system and working up a plan “to renovate, or bring up 
to date, our archaic crew- pay structure. 

Mr. Preston. It surprises me very much, as one member of this 
committee, that an agency of the Government could be 26-percent 
derelict. in the amount of compensation that is paid, because, by and 
large, Federal employees are paid on a higher scale than people in 
comparable jobs in private industry. 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Except in certain specialized areas. Suppose we 
take an example. 

Give me the type of person that would be affected by this. Would 
he be someone who is an engineer or.an assistant engineer ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir; the chief marine engineer. 

Mr. Preston. How much would he make before the increase, and 
how much does he make now with the increase? 
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Admiral Karo. Here is one specific example: Present pay is $765, 
and the new pay would be $925. 

Mr. Preston. Per month? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What would hisjob be? 

Admiral Karo. Chief marine engineer on one of our larger ships. 

Mr. Preston. Give us the chart showing the increases. 

Admiral Karo. The chart is on page 11. That does not show the 
increases but shows our pay scale as compared to the maritime 
positions. 

Mr. Presron. You are trying to bring the Government scale up to 
the private maritime level; are you? 

Admiral Karo. Basic pay, sir, not the practices. The practices add 
about 50 percent more to the maritime level. Here is a list of specific 
individuals, by names, ships, ratings, and present scale. 

Mr. Preston. Admiral, can you explain why this adjustment has 
not been made previously ? 

Admiral Karo. Well, Mr. Chairman, part of it was that we did not 
realize the rate at which the maritime industry had advanced its pay 
scales. I do not know how to put this, but the other factor was a 
shortage of funds to get our job done and to discharge our respon- 
sibilities in all of our various.spheres. 

Mr. Preston. Was the increase brought about as a result of nego- 
tiations between the employees involved and yourselves, or was it a 
voluntary thing? 

Admiral Karo. It is a voluntary thing. When I realized the extent 
to which we were out of line, the only thing to do was to take it on 
the chin and tell you people. The crews are entitled to what the law 
says they shall have. 

AsT mentioned in quoting the law, it says— 
consistent with the public interest and in accordance with prevailing rates and 
practices. 

We feel that the practices in the maritime industry should not apply 
to our type of operations, but the basic pay scales which we are trying 
to approach should. Our entering scale of the various rates is below 
the maritime, but if a man makes a career out of our service, he even- 
tually gets slightly more than the basic scale. 

Mr. Preston. You cleared this with the Commerce Department ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. In fact, the whole study was entered into 
by the Departmental Personnel Office together with our Personnel 
Office. 

We went over it, and T can assure you that they went into it with a 
fine-tooth comb and asked the same questions you have asked, sir. 

Mr. Nretson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the Department dis- 
cussed this at length with the admiral and felt that this would, and 
should, be put into effect, effective July 1. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, why has it not been done before, if it is 
material and necessary now? Why was it not necessary a year ago? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I think it was probably necessary a 
year ago. I am not sure, as the admiral says, that they were com- 
pletely aware of this problem, but as soon as we were aware of it, we 
felt that their employees’ pay should be adjusted. 
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Mr. Preston. It certainly is unlikely that the employees themselves 
were unaware of it. They are the ones who first find out about the 
possibilities, maximum possibilities, under any existing law and regu- 
lations. 

Why did you deny them that up until this time? 

The question has been posed, I am certain, has it not? 

Mr. Nrexson. Mr. Chairman, I know of no request in the last couple 
of years for a pay increase. 

Mr. Preston. Prior to that time? 

Mr. Nietson. I am not sure of even the last 5 years. 

Admiral Karo. I can answer that. We have had requests, yes, and 
about 2 years ago, or a little over 214 years ago, we made a slight ad- 
justment. Eighteen months ago I felt that the whole pay structure 
was archaic and we started looking into it. Rather than make a piece- 
meal adjustment, we determined that our whole pay structure should 
be overhauled from top to bottom. We told the men in the field 
that we were working on the problem and we hoped to consumate it 
this year. That is one reason we have not had requests. We have 
assured them on our inspection trips that the question is being fully 
studied and that they will be given their just due. 

Mr. Preston. According to the schedule that you have given to the 
committee, the new adjusted rates are still lower than the private 
maritime, privately owned companies who operate ships. 

Admiral Karo. When we consider their practices on overtime and 
everything, yes. The basic pay, the entrance rates, are slightly under. 
If a man has enough longevity, his pay would be slightly over the basic 
pay of the maritime, which we feel is justified. The longer a man 
stays with an organization the more valuable he becomes. I think that 
is a recognized practice in all Government operations. 

Mr. Preston. These are people who go to sea and remain away 
from home long periods of time? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Quite often under hardship circumstances ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Bow. Admiral, how does this compare with the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Karo. They are an enlisted service. 

Mr. Bow. It is considerably less than this? 

Admiral Karo. Yes, except when you get to the warrant officers. 
I might say that we explored the possibility of an enlisted service, 
which then meant that we would have to put in our own judge advo- 
cate system and so forth, and the overhead of maintaining that and 
the various other things. It also meant that you would have to have 
a full complement the year around. After studying all phases and 
consulting with the Coast Guard, they advised us that they thought 
it would be better for our type of operation to stick to our present 
type of procedure in manning our ships. I also discussed it with the 
committee which I chair for cooperation with the armed services, 
and they discussed the matter of an enlisted service with their spe- 
cific services. The final result was that they all recommended that 
we stick to our present type of procedure in manning our ships for 
the type of operation we have. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any pension or retirement plan for these men? 
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Admiral Karo. They come under the civil-service retirement plan. 

Mr. Bow. How does that compare with the maritime retirement? 

Admiral Karo. I am not conversant with what the maritime has 
for retirement. Whatever the union agreements are, I am not sure. 

Mr. Bow. That was not taken into consideration in the determi- 
nation of this wage scale? 

Admiral Karo, Yes, our men have retirement and continuity of 
employment. That is why we felt that the practices of the maritime 
industry should not be included. We felt that stability of employ- 
ment, retirement, and certain other benefits, largely offset the prac- 
tices of the maritime industry. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Admiral Karo. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 26, 1958. 
WEATHER BuREAU 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

F. W. REICHELDERFER, CHIEF, WEATHER BUREAU 

D. M. LITTLE, DEPUTY CHIEF 

T. P. GLEITER, BUDGET OFFICER 

VAN A. NEELY, BUDGET ANALYST 


Mr. Preston. The next item we shall take up is the Weather Bu- 
reau and we shall insert in the record at this point pages 1, 2, 3, 3(a), 
3(b), and page 9, except the last sentence on page 9. 

(The pages follow :) 

(H. Doe. 394) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—WEATHER BUREAU 


Salaries and expenses 


équett.... 10s seu sdtiinkh cake eb ae ee $840, 000 
BuGget cntiematees icici csdsitndstincasomindeeinwben $40, 000, 000 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropiration_.__.___-._--____----____ 4, 419 

Mabbior: involved: this: Cabin sisiss sci icin anise cinieimiaentionss 31 
Actual employment May 31, 1958: 

PORRAINRiiceetn ee een 4, 166 

CROP in civ cuneate. tallies mtn sated 2, 320 

OC oi. ca caictineinnnedine em Saige akan petinennigeaiclaiaaila 6, 486 


27544—58——35 
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Purpose and need for supplemental funds 














Positions Average Personal Other Total 
num ber services objects 
Summary of requirements: 

Research: Hurricane re- 

PNUD 5 5hee~-+966s~--~.. 22 16.7 $109, 200 $570, 800 $680, 000 
General weather services: 

Radar weather warnings 75 14.3 92, 200 67, 800 160, 000 
Total, salaries and ex- 

ee ee 97 31.0 201, 400 638, 600 840, 000 

JUSTIFICATION 


Hurricane research 

The national hurricane research project was organized in the wake of the 
disastrous hurricanes of 1954-55 for the purpose of developing better techniques 
for predicting these storms and other destructive atmospheric disturbances. 
The project also keeps in view the possibilities of modification or control of the 
factors that lead to the development and erratic behavior of these storms. Such 
atmospheric disturbances must result from definite physical causes and their 
development and behavior are determined by physical laws. When these de- 
termining factors and laws are fully known, it is reasonable to expect that their 
origin and development can be anticipated and the practical possibilities of 
their control ascertained. 

When the national hurricane research project was organized in 1956, it was ex- 
pected that 3 years of data collecting would give sufficient basic information to 
enable scientists to proceed with research. The data collecting program was based 
on use of military aircraft (B-47 and B—50’s) to fly into hurricanes to record the 
essential meteorological elements. Because of unavoidable delays in instru- 
menting of aircraft together with the relative infrequency of hurricanes during 
the last 2 years, the project has up to the present time accumulated only about 
one-third of the minimum information required for this research. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has provided excellent cooperation in its aircraft support and 
with much difficulty has arranged to provide the aircraft through the hurricane 
season this year (up to November 1958). We are informed that new require- 
ments placed on the Air Force will prevent it from continuing to operate the 
aircraft for this project after 1958. 

Evaluation of the data collected during the past two seasons shows that the 
data collecting phase will have to be continued through 1959 and probably beyond 
if the research program is to achieve its purposes. The Air Force has agreed 
to loan aircraft to the Department of Commerce to enable us to continue the 
project but the operating costs and responsibilities of operation will have to be 
earried by the Department of Commerce. The estimates herein provide for 
continued operation of three aircraft after October 31, 1958. This will enable 
us to continue the hurricane research program and will also augment data 
gathering for research in the development of other atmospheric disturbances that 
lead to destructive storms like tornadoes. 

To illustrate the factors that may be keys to formation and development of 
hurricanes—factors still unmeasured and to a large extent unknown—the possible 
influence of ocean temperatures may be cited. Some meteorologists have 
theorized that hurricanes form only when ocean temperatures are above certain 
critical values. Moreover, the water vapor in the atmosphere and the circulation 
of the general wind streams in the subtropics must also be crucial factors. Their 
exact roles must be determined and effects measured before methods of fore- 
casting and warning can be perfected. 

As another example, the conditions for formation of tornadoes may involve 
masses or tongues of denser air as well as certain critical values of moisture 
content and temperature changes at upper levels of the atmosphere. These and 
other pertinent factors must be understood in order to develop better methods 
for predicting tornadoes and for determining how and to what extent their 
development may be modified or controlled. 

In pursuing these studies of storms, it is planned to obtain more weather 
data from ships at sea and to experiment with a fixed automatic weather station 
moored at a strategic location in the Gulf of Mexico. In this research the 
Bureau will have the cooperation of the Coast Guard and the Navy. The studies 
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will also include consideration of coastal contours that affect high tides and 
storm surges which accompany hurricanes as they sweep inland and which cause 
the greatest loss of life and damage to property. These studies will be accelera- 
ted in connection with the present research proposal. They will include evalua- 
tion of how coastal flooding is affected by shoals, bays, normal tides and currents, 
and gale friction. 

In summary, the major requirements to support continuation of the hurricane 
research project and research flights into Midwest severe storms are as follows: 


1. Costs associated with operating 3 research aircraft____.___.__------- $453, 000 

(a) It is anticipated that the CAA will operate the 3 

aircraft under contract to the Weather Bureau at 

cost of $750 an hour for 400 flying hours in fiscal 

YOO? 1060 wns cccccstisccccccenkewsscuscacoumeses $300, 000 
(b) Electronic engineers flying with the aircraft to main- 

tain the meteorological instruments and research 

recording systems will need to be provided by the 

Weather Bureau. Due to increased research 

flights provision is also made for additional re- 

search meteorologists to serve as flight-planning 

GPOCIMTISER, Tie WTI iis cei nannies 70, 100 
(c) Augmentation of research effort by placing addi- 

tional research contracts with universities to 


keep pace with data collection......_..........- 50, 000 
(d) Miscellaneous expenses including travel, utilities 
supplies, equipment, ete... us 32, 900 
2. Additional weather observations from ships at sea and the 
automatic ocean reporting station--.......---.._.-_____ 126, 600 


(a) Communication costs connected with receipt of 
36,000 additional ocean weather reports (200 a 


any tines 150 Gite ne ee 50, 000 
(b) Maintenance of automatic weather station in Gulf 

OO a a la a es 20, 000 
(c) Development of improved wind measuring equip- 

ment for shipboard) Wie... 33 eee 25, 000 
(d) 2 research meteorologist to assist in collection of 

aiin weatit’ Tetra ae 11, 300 
(c) Other expenses, including travel, utilities, sup- 

plice, equipment, GiG.nc A otiienctiiodmasmnnbderne: 20, 300 


8. Studies of coastal flooding to develop forecasting procedures 
for more precise warnings of hurricane tides and coastal 
BOD. TG inci diestt te ahithtinine biennale al ai 100, 400 
(a) 8 research meteorologists and 2 assistants to de- 
velop coastal sea flood warning procedure______ 27, 800 
(0) Contracts with universities to study and determine 
the factors causing coastal inundations during 


DUPPICRBOE nt ee eee 30, 000 
(c) Equipment to permit receipt of tide height reports 

from: ‘remote locatiogW. uo US. 20, 000 
(d@) Other expenses associated with above research 

PEORTRM | 4 ccin ani cntatinctitioniiasies beaniamcnaliees sun 22, 600 


Total research requirements under “Salaries 
and expenses appropriation____.-____-._--_ 680, 000 


Radar weather warnings 


Pach of the powerful new WSR-57-type long-range radars being installed by 
the Weather Bureau in fiscal year 1959 will be capable of observing severe 
weather over an area of approximately 275,000 square miles. Somewhere within 
this area, equal to the State of Texas in size, weather echoes can be expected to 
occur on the radar scope more than 50 percent of the time, day and night, 7 
days a week. For this facility to be used effectively a trained radar-meteorologist 
must be available to watch the scope at all times. Without staff for this purpose 
the radar cannot be utilized properly for the detection of severe storms which 
endanger life and property. 
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The sites selected for the new radars are key locations in the hurricane and 
tornado belts and were selected after careful evaluation to determine where they 
would be most useful for issuing storm warnings. This item provides a radar- 
meteorologist on duty at all times around the clock at each station where radar 
will be placed in operation during fiscal year 1959. The table on the following 
page shows the computation of requirements for this purpose. 


Major requirements for operating staff for long-range weather search radars 
are: 


1. 75 radar meteorologists (average number to be employed during fiscal 
year 1959 is 14.3) for duty at the 15 stations where the new radars will 


be in operation during. fincal. year: 12900 cc wcocicsecndteiiisnpiinias $92, 200 
2. Travel and transportation to move personnel to new duty stations and 

OE TR NO ii oes ne ee 46, 200 
3. Training contract with a university in principles of radar operation__ 10,500 
4, Other expenses such as supplies and equipment________--____-____- 11, 100 


Total radar operators cost under Salaries and Expenses Ap- 
DORR OB ivan res ecttikocsianladent ci ln th ans ine egaa aati 160, 000 
(H. Doe. 394) 
Establishment of meteorological facilities 


NN esti cas ests ai ipa alas lect i ala cata aa tnd sells $1, 300, 000 
Budget estimate 





ee Ne La ee ee ~nansae $806,000 
Employment : 

Average mamber, current appropriation... .-. ncn onsen ce ese 21 

Taner THVOLUGS. tS OUNINUG beer set eed ceeen ss ae 

eees Seeplosgment. May 31 190Gs ccna eee 25 

Purpose and need for supplemental funds 
Positions Average 
number services objects 














' 
' 


Personal | Other | Total 
| 
| 





Hurricane and tornado research | | 
equipment: Hurricane re- 
search. 


| 


De nc a be Sia : aaa $1, 300,000 | — $1, 300, 000 


The aircraft now on loan from the Air Force for the Hurricane project are 
not suitable for civilian maintenance and operation. Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to completely equip three new planes with meteorological recording instru- 
ments prior to the 1959 hurricane season. This work will be done following 
the close of the 1958 hurricane season on November 1 and prior to the beginning 
of the 1959 season in June 1959. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, we shall discuss both items at the same time. 
You can take up the first one first, but we will discuss the other one, 
too. 

The general questions will be on both items at the same time. 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Weather Bureau’s request comprises these two items, “Hurri- 
cane research” and “Radar weather warnings.” The first item per- 
tains to continuation of the national hurricane research project. 

This important project has been in progress for 3 years. It aims 
to discover the conditions that give rise to hurricanes, how they de- 
velop, how they move, particularly the conditions that cause their 
erratic movements and so on. 

This problem is summarized in the justification. 
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OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


The estimates would provide for operation of three aircraft to be 


given to the Weather Bureau under bailment; that is, under contract. 
Mr. Preston. By whom? 


Mr. Retcuevperrer. By the Air Force. 

Mr. Preston. And operated by you? 

Mr. RetcHevperFerR. Operated by the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Preston. Your own pilots? 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. We would contract for operation, probably 
with the CAA. The amount of $680,000 includes the cost of opera- 
tion estimated at $750 an hour for 400 flying hours during the fiscal 
year. This estimate of cost was arrived at by consultation with the 
CAA and with some of the private commercial companies. It repre- 
sents an average figure—neither a maximum nor a minimum. 


SALARIES OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


The $680,000 also covers salaries for electronic engineers that keep 
the meteorological data equipment in the planes in operation. Some 
of these engineers—6 or 7 of them—would fly in the planes right into 
the centers of hurricanes, to get data on the wind circulation, the 
energy budget of the hurricane, the forces, including the latent heat of 
condensation of moisture, the formation of clouds, and how these enter 
into the increase in intensity of the storm. 

One of the important things in giving accurate forecasts of hurri- 
canes is the wind field aloft. 


PROGRESS OF HURRICANE RESEARCH 


The summary justification does not include an indication of how 
this project has progressed during the last 2 years. 

You will recall that 1956 and 1957 did not have as many hurricanes 
as we normally have. Therefore, the amount of data collected in the 
2 years has been less than we had reason to expect. Even so, this 
chart here shows that progress has been made. 

Shown here in the lower right-hand corner of the chart we have 
the actual course of the hurricane in black and the predictions as best 
we could make them with the data available without research results. 

The actual position on the 8th of September was here [indicating ] 
and the forecast position was here [indicating]. 

On the 11th the actual position was here and the forecast here 
[indicating]. 

On the 13th the actual position was here [indicating] and the fore- 
cast for the next 24 hours was up here | indicating}. 

The hurricane then took a different path which indicates some of 
the unknowns that we are trying to determine. There are perfectly 
definite physical causes of the behavior of hurricanes. Once we find 
them, we will be better able to foretell what happens. 

We did not get enough data during the early part of this storm to 
apply research techniques, but for this situation here on the 17th and 
the 18th we had enough data to develop this new forecast position. 
The forecast by the old method was shown up here on the 18th and 
the actual position was here [indicating]. 
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The forecast, based on the results of research, was at the green dot, 
which shows considerable improvement. That is, the first forecast 
position was 300 miles from the actual, whereas the research “fore- 

cast” position was 70 miles, an improvement of much significance in 
public safety. 

Mr. Preston. Why could you not have had the same data earlier 
than you had later in the course of the hurricane, with all of your 
existing techniques and devices? 

Mr. RercueLperFEr. Actually, the facilities to carry on collection 
of data to show the causes of hurricanes are meager in a comparison 
of the size of hurricane. The planes sometimes cannot reach the 
position of the hurricane far at sea, and sometimes the instruments 
aa difficulty, the recording instruments. So the fact was, try as 

ard as they could—and the pilots and research teams certainly put 
everything they had into it—they were not able to get all of the data 
needed to develop new for ecasting techniques. 

This shows very clearly how important the research data are. We 
estimate that up to the present time we have only about one-third as 
much data as we should have in order to complete the present research 
project. 

DEVICES LACKING 


Mr. Preston. What devices are you lacking that would give you 
100 percent information ? 

Mr. ReicHeLDERFER. One is the latest navigation equipment to give 
the winds at flight altitudes. At present winds have to be reckoned 
from successive positions of the aircraft. There is now on the market 
a navigation device that gives the actual winds at the location of the 
aircraft at all times. 

Mr. Preston. You did not have this previously ? 

Mr. RercHevpverrer. No. 

Mr. Preston. Why not? 

Mr. RetcHetperrer. It had not been developed. It is just coming 
on the market now. 

Mr. Preston. Just developed. It is something you have not re- 
quested of Congress ? 

Mr. ReIcHeLDeRFER. That is correct, yes. 

There has been other equipment and we did contemplate this device 
in the original plan. We have not been able to purchase it because 
we did not have quite enough money. The cost of these things has 
been going up. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, you put the burden on us at this point. 


DISCUSSION OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF DEVICES 


Have you ever specifically asked this committee for funds to pur- 
chase these devices that you are speaking of now ? 

Mr. RercHerperrer. We have asked for funds in larger amounts for 
instrumentation of the hurricane project. 

Mr. Preston. Have we not given you phenomenal increases in the 
last 4 years? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, large increases. 
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Mr. Preston. Have we denied you funds to purchase this particular 
equipment that you specifically asked for ? 

; Mr. RetcHetperFer. The allowance has not been all that we asked 
or. 

Mr. Preston. Have we denied the funds to purchase these devices 
that you refer to now? 

Mr. Rercnetperrer. In effect, yes. 

Mr. Preston. Have you ever specifically said to this committee— 
Doctor, I want you to be completely factual and honest about this 
because I think that you are putting us in a light that we do not 
deserve to be put in—have you ever specifically said to this committee, 
“These devices are available and we need X number of dollars to buy 
them,” and we said, “Doctor, we are going to deny you the funds.”? 

Mr. Retcreiperrrr. Not in specific terms. 

Mr. Preston. Have you ever sat across this table and asked us 
specifically for funds to purchase these devices ? 

Mr. Retcueiperrer. The devices as such were not available when 
we made our estimates. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. You never asked us then for the funds 
to purchase these devices, have you? 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. Not specifically, the automatic navigator had 
not yet been put on the market. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I think that at this point it is a good time 
for us to get into the question of policy as far as the operation of 
your agency is concerned, because you are undertaking to interject 
in this testimony an impression that is not completely fair to the 
Congress. 

I am beginning to wonder just what emphasis you are placing in 
your agency on general weather reporting and whether or not you 
are placing greater emphasis on this business of hurricane fore- 

casting and storm warning vis-a-vis the general weather informa- 
tion that the farmer needs and the aviator needs? 

In recent years we have given you terrific increases. 

Let the record show what happened to you in the last 8 years. 


INCREASES IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1950 


We will insert in the record at this point the chart on page 124 
of the committee print for fiscal year 1959. 

In 1950, you requested, or the Bureau of the Budget requested, 
$24,187,000. We cut you the paltry sum of $100,000 and we gave 
you a supplemental request. of $355,000, which was a reduction below 
your request of only $20,000. 

Tn 1951, you requested $26,100,000 and the Congress cut that down 
to $24,897,000. 

In 1953, you had a supplemental that year of $1,470,000, which was 
the exact amount you requested. 

In 1953, you requested $28 million and Congress gave you $27,- 
244,000. 

In 1955, you got exactly the budget request of $24,750,000. 

In 1956, the Congress increased your request over the figure of 
$30,850,000 to the point of $34,150,000. 

In 1957, you got within $100,000 of the exact budget request of 
$35,500,000. 
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In 1958, your request was $39,300,000 and we allowed, including the 
supplemental, $37,900,000, which was a little above a million dollar 
reduction. 

For fiscal year 1959, the coming year, the budget. recommendation 
was $40 million and the committee allowed $39 million. 

Since 1950, you have grown from $24,179,000 to $39 million. 

It appears that while you have gotten this astronomical increase the 
actual service that you are rendering has been reduced in certain areas. 
The chart that I have just read into the record does not reflect that in 
1956 the committee allowed $7,500,000 above the figure that I read of 
$34,150,000, which brought your total up to $41,650,000. 

Actually, we have been increasing the appropriation for the Weather 
Bureau at a rate much greater than the average agency of the Govern- 
ment. We now find, in examining the record, for instance in the 
matter of weather reporting, that the following situation exists: 


REDUCTION IN WEATHER REPORTING STATIONS 


In 1948, with an appropriation of $21,327,000 you had 400 weather 
reporting ‘stations and 4,484 full-time Weather Bureau employees. I 
am talking now about aviation weather reporting. 

At that time we had 209,521 instrument approaches on American 
airports and 10 years later contrasted with the $21 million, you had 
$23 million for operations. That is not the total appropriation that I 
am speaking of but only weather operations. 

You only operated 314 stations as contrasted with 448 10 years 
earlier; you had fewer employees; you had 4,217 full-time employees 
and the number of instrument approaches had increased from 209,521 
to 1,342,930 in 1958. 

Obviously, there has been a shift in emphasis in the Weather Bureau. 
You are using your funds in a new area rather than in the area that 
many of us think is so essential and absolutely vital to aviation safety. 

I am wondering why this has not been brought about. 

Could you give us an explanation ? 

Mr. Reicnerperrer. Mr. Chairman, we have certainly been con- 
cerned about this trend in fewer stations and smaller staffs. We 
have emphasized the critical situation represented in the reduction of 
stations and personnel. Of course, some of the increases in cost have 
been absorbed by increased salaries, but there have been other major 
developments of a technological character that have increased the 
costs. The radar program is entirely new. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, let us go back to this matter of reduction in 
number of stations. 

Why have you reduced the number of stations with aviation in- 
creasing and growing as it is? Why have you reduced the number 
of stations? 

Mr. Retcue.perrer. Because our appropriation provided for cer- 
tain facilities and services which left relatively less to pay for stations 
and staff. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; but that is based on your request. It is not based 
on what we have done but on what you requested. 

Mr. Rercuevperrer. Mr. Chairman, the big research increase after 
the hurricanes of 1954 was a specific instruc tion from Congress that 
we go into studies for improvement of the hurricane warnings. 
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Mr. Preston. At no time did Congress ever suggest to you by of- 
ficial action, or any action that we took, that you should reduce the 
number of weather reporting stations for aviation urposes. 

Mr. Retcue.perrer. That is quite right, sir. The money that we 
had left for carrying on the network establishment would not continue 
to support the same number of stations and we had no choice in the 
funds appropriated for research and certain other purposes. We had 
to maintain our basic forecasting services to the public. We had addi- 
tional funds required for the numerical weather prediction method, 
which has improved the accuracy of the forecasts. So, what this 
amounts to is that after we had alloted funds to those services, which, 
as we understood the intent of the Congress and the administration, 
those were the primary services to the general public. 

By that I mean the storm warnings and the forecasts for the pub- 
lic. We did not have sufficient funds remaining to continue all of 
the previous field reporting stations. 

Mr. Preston. I want to ask you a very direct question and I want 
you to give me a categoric answer as to whether it is correct or not. 


DEPENDENCE UPON OTHER WEATHER REPORTING STATIONS 


Is it true that there are 921 weather stations from which reports 
are gathered and that the Weather Bureau operates only 314 of the 
921 and that the CAA operates 231 and the airlines operate 263 of 
this total figure? Is that correct? 

Mr. Reicuetperrer. This is approximately correct, yes, for those 
three categories but we receive weather data from many other cooper- 
ating stations. 

Mr. Preston. It is an amazing thing to me, as one member of this 
committee, that out of the total appropriations we provide for the 
Weather Bureau, you actually represent only about a third of the 
weather-reporting stations in the country. 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Mr. Chairman, our forecasts are based on maps 
drawn from reports that come from all over the hemisphere. The 
comparison that you are giving could be made, or could be highlighted 
even more if you wish to point out that the extended forecasts for 
farmers, for the public, and for international air commerce are based 
upon reports from stations all over the hemisphere of which we oper- 
ate less than 10 percent. We have to use reports from Canada, 
Europe, and so on. 

I bring this in because no national meteorological service in any 
country can afford to maintain sufficient stations to operate completely 
within itself as a self-contained organization. 

It has to get reports from its merchant marine ships at sea, its coast 
guard, from its aeronautical agency, and from other cooperating 
agencies. 

As for the 263 stations operated by the airlines, we have felt that the 
Weather Bureau should be complimented for having found this way to 
extend the observation service so far without cost to the Government. 
We have done it to obtain the necessary weather-watch coverage with- 
out requiring more money for regular stations. 

Because the reports are needed from these places, and yet there is not 
enough traffic at some of these airports where reports come from the 
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airlines to really compare with the stations where we maintain full- 
time—— 

Mr. Preston. There are certain basic services that the Government 
is supposed to provide for the people of the Nation, such as the post 
office, the weather service, the protection afforded by the Justice De- 
partment, and certain basic, fundamental things. 

They include certain things that the Agriculture Department per- 
forms. Many of the services of the Government are desirable or of a 
questionable nature, but the weather service is very essential and very 
fundamental. 

To try to shift this burden off to the airlines and to the CAA and 
other agencies of the Government, to my mind is not in accordance 
with the intention of Congress. it does not coincide with the gen- 
eral philosophy of the people who have to deal with the policy of 
the Weather Bureau, those of us who provide the appropriations, 
and we think that the service ought to be given to the public as a 
service for which they pay their taxes into the Treasury Department. 

Let us go back to the original question. 


SHIFTING OF EMPHASIS FROM GENERAL WEATHER REPORTING 


Has there been a general shifting of emphasis in your Bureau 
from the reporting service to the public in favor of research and 
storm warnings and hurricane warnings ? 

Mr. Retcueperrer. There has been no shift in emphasis, no, sir, 
not as regards importance of the basic network. The forecasting 
service to the public, general forecasting service, includes storm 

warnings. We have always felt that safety of life, reports and warn- 
ings pertaining to safety of life, should be our first consideration. 
That applies to aviation as well as to storm warnings for the general 
public. 

We have not shifted the emphasis. The forecasts and warnings 
we give now are essentially the same as we have always given. We 
are trying to improve accuracy. One method of improving the ac- 
curacy was to make use of the electronic computer to digest the 
mass of data that comes from these reporting stations, to compute 
the prognostic chart mechanically or electronically, and come out 
with a better objective forecast. This is what we have done. This 
is costing more money. The same forecasting services we gave be- 
fore cost more money now than they did a few years ago. 

We have not deemphasized the reporting network. We have tried 
to find more economical ways of carrying it on. 

We pointed out in our testimony on our regular 1959 estimates 
that we were very much concerned, we were alarmed about the de- 
crease in stations maintained by the Weather Bureau, in our ability 
to man those stations 24 hours a day. This was pointed out not only 
in the testimony but we w rote your committee a letter last August, 
pointing out the difficulties in which we found ourselves. 

Mr. Preston. You say you have done this. You have tried to shift 
the burden to the Congress when the Congress has been steadily in- 
creasing your appropriations and you as the Administrator have 
shifted the emphasis of the weather service the Weather Bureau per- 
forms. Certainly you have had a higher percentage of increase in 
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appropriations than almost any other Government agency, much more 
than even the Defense Department percentagewise, even greater cer- 
tainly than any number of agencies we can mention in the Commerce 
Department. But you mention these things to the Congress because 
they are the things that are closest to us, that Members of Congress 
complain to this subcommittee about, because you eliminate service, 
for instance, at the Detroit airport where you closed one weather re- 
porting station and transferred their function to another. I believe 
you closed the Wayne—— 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. The Detroit City airport office. 

Mr. Preston. You transferred it to another 

Mr. Retcuevperer. The city airport. Not the city office but the 
city airport. 

Mr. Preston. To another airfield. We cannot understand why you 
do these things in view of the large increases we have given you. 
Take Florence, S. C. I asked you about this when you were here 
before the committee justifying the 1959 bill. You said you could 
not put an additional man on there to give the service that Florence, 
S. C., needed, because of budgetary limitations. Yet you have had 
more money every year, we have been increasing you for the last 4 
years, we have jumped you up something terrific. Yet you say you 
cannot handle one little job we ask you about. 





HIGH ALTITUDE WEATHER INFORMATION FOR JET AIRCRAFT OVER THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


As an illustration of what I am talking about, I understand—if 
I am incorrect I hope you gentlemen will correct me—I understand 
you have made no plans whatsoever to provide weather information 
over the North Atlantic for jet aircraft that will be flying above 
20,000 feet. Those aircraft will be operational this fall. You have 
made no plan whatsoever to provide this information although you 
have facilities in New York, you have reporting facilities that I think 
could provide this information and you put it on a budgetary proposi- 
tion, you tell the airlines that you cannot do it because of budgetary 
restrictions. 

Why have you not made some plans? Why have you not brought 
this to our attention? If you need more money to give weather re- 
porting information on weather conditions above 20,000 feet for jet 
operations, why have you not told us about it ? 

Mr. Retcuecperrer. I am forced to say we made a very strong point 
of this very service in our estimate for 1958. We pointed out the 
jet aircraft requirement was upon us, that we would have to put on 
specialists who could study how to forecast the winds and conditions 
ahiove 20,000 feet. We emphasized as strongly as I know how that 
this action should be taken right away. 

Mr. Preston. That is for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. ReicHELDERFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will check the record. If you are correct, I will 
concede it. 

Mr. Retcnevperrer. Weshow charts. 
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BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1958 


Mr. Preston. How much money did you request for this purpose 
that the committee did not allow ? 

Mr. RetcuevperFrer. The total for aviation was $1,022,000, requested 
in our regular 1958 estimates. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about the North Atlantic weather re- 
porting, not general aviation. 

Mr. REICHELDERFER. $262,000. 

Mr. Preston. That is what you requested ? 

Mr. RetcHEeLpERFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How much was allowed ! 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Nothing was allowed on that item, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Preston. Did you decide not to allow it or did the committee 
specifically make reference to it ? 

Mr. Rericuevperrer. There was no increase in the allowance for 
aviation that year by the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I doubt the accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. Fioop. What year? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Last year, sir; fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Preston. You said there was no money allowed for aviation. 
You are talking about an increase ? 

Mr. RetcHevperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you point out to the committee your testi- 
mony in support of this amount for high-altitude jet weather fore- 
casting over the North Atlantic. Since you made the statement, I 
think you should support it with your own proof. 


DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1959 


Mr. Frioop. They asked for it this year. Regardless of what hap- 
pened last year, did you ask for it this year? 

Mr. RercHevperrer. It is not in our estimate. 

Mr. Froop. If it was important last year and you did not get it, 
why is it not 10 times more important this year, all things being equal ? 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. We think it is. 

Mr. Froop. Why did you not ask for it? Is it any less true this 
year than it was last year? On the contrary, is it not 10 times more 
important this year than last year, or at least twice as important, or 
at least as important? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. It is more important. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not ask for it? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Congressman Flood, I am sure the committee 
must know that the Weather Bureau, like other agencies, has advance 
plans that carry a larger dollar figure than 

Mr. Froop. Doctor, the question is very simple. There is no need 
to present an apologia. If you asked for this last year and you say 
you did not get it, the rec ord will show who is right or wrong, why 
did you not ask this year, since you say it will be more important this 
year? Just tell me why you did not. 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. We asked for this item you referred to along 
with other items. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked whom for it ? 
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Mr. Retcuevperrer. When it came to the determination of pri- 
orities. 

Mr. Fioop. By whom? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. Along the line before it gets to Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Whom did you ask for it? Here is your shop. What 
did you ask for and whom did you ask for the purpose that Mr. Pres- 
ton is talking about? You say you asked for so many dollars last 
year and you did not get it from the Congress. All right. I do not 
know if you did or not. Mr. Preston will establish that. I am not 
talking about that. Did you ask for it this year, I say to you and, if 
you did, how much did you ask for and who was the first person you 
asked for it and where was the first step in the chain dunia 
you were refused ¢ 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. This item you refer to was included in our 
original estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. By ours, you mean the Bureau ? 

Mr. ReicHevperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Your original estimate to whom ¢ 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. To the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Fioop. You presented to the Department of Commerce this 
year a request for how much for the purpose Mr. Preston is speaking 
of ¢ 

Mr. Rercnevperrer. The total increase for aviation. 

Mr. Guierrer. May I give the figure? 

Mr. Fioop. Give me the total figure for aviation and then the spe- 
cific reference to Mr. Preston’s question. 

Mr. Guerrer. The total request to the Department was 358 posi- 
tions and $2,762,000 as an increase in 1959 for aviation weather service 
improvements. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what Mr. Preston is talking about? 

Mr. Guierrer. The total was made up of five separate items. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us have Mr. Preston’s item, 

Mr. Guerrer. We will give you the North Atlantic high altitude 
forecasts. 

Mr. Foon. Is that what he is talking about ? 

Mr. Guetrer. Yes, sir; 96 positions and $818,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You have asked the Secretary of Commerce for that? 

Mr. Guerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you get it? 

Mr. Guerrer. Yes, he supported us very favorably for 96 positions 
with a slight reduction in some other expenses. We asked the Bureau 
of the Budget for $705,500. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened at the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Gieiter. This item was deleted. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. So the Bureau of the Budget knocked it out. So, as 
a matter of fact, the criticism is not properly lodged against you but 
against the Bureau of the Budget; is that right ? 

Mr. ReicHeLperFer. It is not criticism. These were all considered 
very carefully by the Bureau of the Budget and in the matter of 
priorities 

Mr. Preston. So, as a matter of fact, Doctor, the subcommittee 
before whom you are appearing now did not deny it; it was never 
presented to us. 
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Mr. Rercneiperrer. This year, this is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, I am making it a criticism for the record. 
I am criticizing the Bureau of the Budget severely for deleting this 
item requested by you, approved by the Secretary of Commerce, and 
deleted by the Bureau of the Budget. I am making my criticism at 
this point vehement. 


APPROPRIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL WEATHER FLIGHTS FOR 1958 


Mr. Preston. The paper you just handed me which is a page from 
the Congressional Record 1957, page 4809, has remarks made by the 
chairman of this committee on the floor of the House, as follows: 

We took $1,022,000 out of the aviation weather service. This was a new pro- 
gram the Weather Bureau sought to inaugurate to create new stations along 
the Federal airways to transmit Weather Bureau information to pilots at given 
intervals. We took the position that the weather services they are getting now 
are adequate, and that it would be a real luxury to have additional weather 


stations spotted along the Federal airways to radio weather information to the 
pilots. We took that out. 


The testimony you gave this committee at that time I remember 
very well. What you asked for was not for weather stations at the 
airports but was for intermediate reporting stations between air- 

orts in order that the pilots might have weather all along the route, 
intermediate weather reporting. Is that true? 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. No, it was not quite this way. 

Mr. Preston. Shall I get the testimony you gave before the com- 
mittee and refresh your memory ? 

Mr. RetcHevperrer. Certainly, if I am wrong. 

Mr. Preston. What did you testify about this intermediate 
weather reporting ? 

Mr. Reitcuevperrer. The item you refer to, the $1,022,000, included 
the flash advisory service which I believe you referred to specifically, 
but it also included weather observational stations and services for 
international flights, which as I understand it are the deficiencies that 
are being criticized at the moment. 

Mr. Preston. You mean an increase in the appropriation for inter- 
national flights. 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Not the international weather reporting per se but 
the increase you sought for international flights. 

Mr. ReIcHevperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How much increase did you seek this year for in- 
ternational flights? 

Mr. ReicHeLperrer. You mean 1958? 

Mr. Preston. 1958. 

Mr. Reicueiperrer. For the first year of operation, that would 
have been for the fiscal year that closes June 30, next week, a total 
of $262,600. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE REPORTING 


Mr. Preston. Despite the fact that you have an existing organiza- 
tion to give international weather on international flights, you have 
refused to plan or to give weather for flights above 20,000 feet for this 
fall, have you not? 
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Mr. Reicuevperrer. Mr. Chairman, it is not a case of refusal. We 
have reviewed this time and again to see if there was not some way 
for us to do it. The staff we request for this purpose is only a frac- 
tion of the staff that Canada and the United Kingdom feel necessary 
for their services to provide high altitude forecasts, per station. Our 
estimates on the personnel required and other facilities were really 
quite conservative. 

Mr. Preston. You have existing facilities to provide the service 
now if you saw fit to impose this responsibility on them. 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. I wish that were true, sir, but they cannot. 

Mr. Preston. Why can they not? The information could be made 
available if you simply told them to provide it. You have the report- 
ing facilities. You have the stations existing. Why can you not give 
the weather above 20,000 feet as well as you can give it below 20,000? 

Mr. ReitcHevperFrer. They are asking for forecasts and the higher- 
altitude reports have to be plotted and analyzed to provide adequate 
foreccasts. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I am not a weatherman by any means, but 
I know enough about it to know that the prevailing weather flows 
from west to east across the North American Continent and toward 
Europe; does it not? 

Mr. ReicHevperFer. Prevailing, yes; but not all the time by any 
means. 

Mr. Preston. But the majority of the time? 

Mr. RetcHeLperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So it is not a complex question. You have a certain 
amount of standard type of weather that exists. You understand the 
normal behavior of the weather. The prevailing wind blows toward 
Europe from the North American Continent. 

If you can provide the forecasting below 20,000 feet, why can you 
not provide it above 20,000 feet ? 

Mr. RetcHevperrer. Because the winds above 20,000 feet are often 
quite different. 

Mr. Preston. You have the same facilities you use for below 20,000 
that you can use above 20,000. 

Mr. Reicue.perrer. It takes a separate analysis; it takes special 
studies to do the job. The winds vary at that altitude all the way u 
and on successive days they may vary from north or northwest heoush 
southwest to south and velocities may vary from 10 or 15 miles an hour 
to 100 or 150 or 200 miles per hour in extreme cases. 

These cases are not easy to analyze and forecast. They are not 
simple. In order to give satisfactory service and accurate forecasts, 
it requires specialists who study these data for the purpose of fore- 
casting above 20,000 feet. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
a case of a capability that 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no request in for it. The Bureau of the 
Budget knocked it out. If everything you say is true, you have'no re- 
quest before us to do these essential things you say you must have. 
Are you permitted to ask for them this afternoon? I do not want the 
same thing to happen to you that is happening in the Department of 
Defense to Admiral Burke but you are out of uniform—if you are a 
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Reserve admiral you better be careful—but if you are in the clear and 
since your Secretary supported you and, while I know you almost 
take off your hat when you pass the Bureau of the Budget and I do 
not want you to get in trouble, if you will not ask for it, I will. Do 
you want to ask for it or do I ask for it? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. We are on record as being concerned at the 
fact that we do not have facilities to forecast above 20,000 feet. In 
that respect, the committee has before it the fact that 

Mr. Frioop. You understand that Mr. Preston in examining you 
made it very clear he is no weather man. His purpose in examining 
you is not. to oppose you but to make a record to find out the facts. 
In answering this, you have convinced me this is an absolutely essen- 
tial condition precedent; is that right? 

Mr. RercHevperrer. This is my view. 

Mr. Frioop. And the Bureau of the Budget knew or should know 
those facts from you, just as I have; is that correct? They should, 
anyhow. 

Mr. Rercuenperrer. That is right. 





DEPARTMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN AVIATION WEATHER 
SERVICES, 1959 


Mr. Froop. They cut this out. Now, if those are the facts and if 
your position is reaffirmed before us today in reply to Mr. Preston’s 
examination on this point and there is no request for funds here and 
it is a condition essentially necessary precedent to proper operations, 
especially since we are faced with the introduction of jet commercial 
aircraft in November of this year, in the middle of the 1959 fiscal 
period, do you ask for the funds? If you do, how many people and 
how much money necessarily operational must you have in the next 
fiscal year? Do you have it here? 

Mr. Rercuetperrer. We have the estimates we prepared for fiscal 
year 1959. We have those. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you submit them? I am asking you to. 

Mr. Rercuetperrer. We can provide those for the record; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

(The estimates referred to follow :) 


Request to Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1959 for improvements in aviation 
weather services 

















Program item Positions Average Total cost 
employment 
pele Spilling teeter tale _—" siti fcnienipeaisnemeientpes fie atte 
; . | 

1. High altitude forecasting for jet-age operations.__.........--| 96 | 56.0 $705, 500 
2. Engineering studies for jet-age meteorology.........-...----} 95 | 64.9 520, 000 
3. New aviation weather stations tcbise 24 | 29.6 415, 500 
4. Continuous weather warning broadcasts for pilots Seema 131 | 98.0 751, 500 
5. Logistics support for weather services in Pacific area sas ecteahinnds Beaders | 65, 000 
Mtn pci a accsaasl 346 | 248. 5 | 2, 457, 500 


Mr. Bow. Will you yield a moment? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. It might be well to ask the doctor if it is not true that 
in a meeting in Paris in 1950 we agreed in an international agree- 
ment to provide these services. 
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Dr. Retcuevperrer. This is quite true. 

Mr. Bow. It may be embarrassing to us if we do not do it because 
of our international commitments; is that right? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. This is quite right. e have pointed this out, 
yes. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY REGARDING WEATHER REPORTING FOR JET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Preston. I would like to call your attention to page 498 of 
the hearings of 1958 about the middle of the page. The colloquy be- 
tween the chairman and yourself involved this jet aviation business. 
You said: 


This becomes important with the increase in air travel and the use of jet 
aircraft, where the timing is so much more critical. A jet aircraft cannot go 
upstairs and wait around for 2 or 3 hours, as sometimes happens with conven- 
tional aircraft when they are stacked up over airports awaiting a chance to 


land in thick weather. Timing and positive information are critical with 
higher speed aircraft. 


Mr. Preston. Well, there is no doubt about that, and no one here would 
argue with you about that. 


Dr. REICHELDERFER. So, this is a new problem. 

Mr. Preston. You mean jets are a new problem. 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. The weather services for jets is a new problem, yes. A 
little later on in our estimates we will be coming to the weather conditions 


at the terminals for jet aircraft operation. 

Back to the question raised in the paper you presented to the chair- 
man from the Congressional Record, do you recall, Doctor, that you 
specifically requested funds in aviation weather reporting for addi- 
tional observation stations between airports where you said the re- 
ports would be given to the pilot; while he might get one report at 
an airfield in transit to another airfield, he could be given weather 
between the airfields, between the various communication stations, 
that he would be contacting and getting weather reports from? And 
that you specifically asked for funds for that purpose to create new 
reporting services between communication stations ? 

Dr, RetcHevperrer. Apparently my testimony does not speak spe- 
cifically to the point of new stations, new network stations. The item, 


the comments you are referring to refer directly to the new flash ad- 
visory weather service we wanted to put in. 


REASON FOR REDUCED ALLOTMENT FOR STATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Will you complete your answer to the question ? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. The decrease in stations and the decrease in 
number of personnel has come about during the last year or two pri- 
marily because the items that we were under obligation to carry out 
have taken a large proportion of our appropriation and since we did 
not have enough money to cover the obligations, the research and 
storm warning service, about which I will give details in a moment, 
plus the basic network of stations, the only place that we could keep 
within the budget, the appropriation, was to cut stations. 
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UTILIZATION OF INCREASES SINCE 1955 


Earlier we spoke about the large increases percentagewise that the 
Weather Bureau has had. I would like to give a little breakdown on 
the items making up that increase. During the period since 1955, 
$4.4 million went to mandatory legislative increases, salary increases, 
fringe benefits, retirement fund, and insurance contribution. This, 
which might at first glance be charged against us for Weather Bureau 
operations, was completely absorbed by mandatory legislative 
increases. 

Another large item is $2.6 million that went to cover the cost of 
services formerly carried on by the military that had become civilian 
services and were therefore transferred from the Department of 
Defense to the Weather Bureau. This meant no increase in establish- 
ment insofar as meteorological facilities were concerned, but only that 
the funding was transferred from the military to the Weather Bureau. 
This has actually cost us more because the rising costs that we could not 
anticipate make the total more than the $2,600,000 that we got for it. 
So that we have had to take that out of the Bureau’s hide. We had to 
take that from wherever we could find it. The only place we could 
find it was to curtail stations. 

Also, of the large increases $2,400,000 were earmarked by Congress 
for severe storm research projects. This is one reason we are doing 
more research. We are very much in favor of this. The research is 
the seed corn that gives us a better crop of forecasts in the future. You 

saw that in the maps I showed with reference to hurricane forecasts. 

All of these research projects are directed toward improvements in 
forecasts, in storm warnings, for the protection of life and property. 

Continuing the items that make up the increase in Weather Bureau 
appropriations since 1955, there was appropriated for severe storm 
weather service improvements—that was for the forecasting aspects of 
severe storm warnings distinguished from the research as aan T have 
just mentioned—for the service improvements there was $3.5 million. 
The remainder is made up of operations and maintenance of new facil- 
ities procured under the Establishment funds. That is the new 
ceilometers and equipment of that kind to get better measurements for 
aviation, et cetera, that was $1.5 million. 

So our increases were marked for specific items which we regard of 
very high priority and which the Congress specified and the picture 
is not complete until we recall that rising costs have made these obli- 
gations require greater expenditures than we anticipated. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, I will make this observation before we ad- 
journ this afternoon. The committee would like to know from you 
what amount of money would be required to reasonably give adequate 
weather reporting over and above any request that may be pending 
before the committee. 

On next Tuesday, if you will, please, give us that information, not 
on the basis of satisfying ev erybody, but what would be reasonably 
adequate. We would like to have that figure so the committee can 
consider it. 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We are not speaking necessarily in terms of the “De- 
sign for a Modern National Aviation Weather System” which you 
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have prepared and submitted to the committee, which is a long-range 
plan, I believe. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. It is. The long-range plan has not yet been 
released. ; 

Mr. Preston. I am thinking in terms of adequate weather reporting 
and forecasting for aviation purposes today. We are thinking in 
terms of providing the type of service that any reasonably active 
airport should have, to eliminate the bottlenecks brought about by 
telephoning from one place to another with a single line system where 
the line is always busy, whereby pilots cannot get weather information 
and sometimes take off without having real good forecasting on the 
weather report. We understand that quite often the pilots who are not 
able to get the weather from the weather station because of a busy 
line or congested telephone traffic take off without having proper 
weather information, though it might be available if he could get 
through to the station. 

Dr. RercHevperrer. Unfortunately, this is true. We are trying 
to take care of that by these radio range broadcasts that have con- 
tinuous advices for pilots. 

Mr. Preston. Donot misconstrue the invitation. 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. We will try to give you just what you have 
asked for. 

Mr. Bow. You also have in mind, have you not, the upper currents? 

Mr. Preston. We would like to have an estimate of what it would 
take to provide North Atlantic high altitude weather for the jet air- 
craft operational this fall. 

Mr. ReEIcHELDERFER. Yes, sir; together with the 24-hour service. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, what you think is needed in the weather reporting 
system. 

You might also be prepared to discuss with us the list of weather 
stations from a priority standpoint. Tell us how many of those you 
think should be put into operation, how many people it will take to 
operate them, and the cost. 

Mr. ReicuHevperrer. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
pamphlet you just mentioned, I should point out this has no figures 
attached to it. This is a guide that has been prepared in consultation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Air Coordinating 
Committee, and others so that we have something to guide us in gen- 
eral plans. There are no figures attached. This does not have budget- 
ary implications at the moment. 

Mr. Preston. We are glad to have it as information. I have not 
had a chance to read it yet, but I will. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Jury 1, 1958. 

Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee adjourned on Thursday, we were hearing the 
Weather Bureau appropriations request, and at that time we were 
discussing the general policy of the Weather Bureau as to where it 
was placing its emphasis and whether it was doing adequate aviation 
reporting. We had requested that the Bureau furnish the committee 
some figures showing what, in their best judgment, was needed to pro- 


vide adequate weather reporting, and also the high-altitude reporting 
over the North Atlantic. 
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I assume that you have those figures this morning, Doctor ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFer. We have. 

Mr. Preston. And is this a copy of them which I have here? 

Dr. RetcHe.perrer. No, sir; they have not been passed out yet. 
Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed, Doctor. 


UTILIZATION OF INCREASES IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1950 


Dr. Retcuevperrer. One of the questions asked by the committee 
on Thursday was directed to why the Weather Bureau has reduced 
the number of weather-reporting stations and the number of person- 
nel available for aviation weather reports. 

I explained that we had done this only as a last resort, and as the 
least of the evils that confronted us in the face of rising costs and in- 
creasing requirements, particularly for more costly equipment and for 
other facilities and services that were developing. 

We took this step of curtailing the stations and the personnel only 
after consultations with the primary interests in this field, and it was 
felt that this was the only course we had. 

I have asked our budget officer—our officer in charge of budget and 
management—over the weekend to make up a list of the principal 
items representing increased costs which reflect very clearly the fact 
that we were forced under the circumstances to curtail, and if the com- 
mittee approves, I think Mr. Gleiter can talk directly to these figures 
and present the case in a very few moments. 

Mr. Tuomas. Summarize it briefly. What are those increased 
items of cost ? 

Mr. Guetrer. Mr. Thomas, on the front page of this summary we 
have the _appropriation for 1950, including the supplemental, for a 
total of $24,534,000, and we took this level of employment—personnel 
and stations and program—and projected that to 1959 cost levels, and 
came out with an increased cost of $9,612,000. 

The details on that summary are given on pages 2 and 3 of this 
statement. Then, in addition to that $9,612,000 increase, there were 
also program increases for new facilities and new programs which 
the Congress specifically appropriated funds for, and the total for 
the four new program items is $10,300,000. In addition, there were 
cost increases which we were not faced with—— 

Mr. Tuomas. These are new programs at a cost of $10.3 million in 
addition to the overall cost of $9,612,000 since 1950 ? 

Mr. Guerrer. That is right, sir. 

The $9,612,000 is to maintain—we would have needed that much 
money to have maintained our program and services at the 1950 level 
which we have not been able to do. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to come up with a round figure of $20 
million now ? 

Mr. Guerrer. Roughly; yes, sir. In addition, there were certain 
costs that we did not pay in 1950, as an employing agency; for exam- 
ple, the retirement cost of $1,583,000; social security, employee life 
insurance, and overseas home leave. 
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This totals another $1,737,000. So, we would have needed in 1959 
an appropriation of $46,183,000 to have maintained our 1950 program 
and ies to have taken on the program increases which Congress specifi- 
cally appropriated increased funds for. 

We have in prospect an appropriation of only $39,318,000 for 1959. 
So, we have had to absorb and make savings in programs and in per- 
sonnel amounting to a total of $6,865,000. 

Mr. THomas. What is your personnel on board now or of any recent 
date, as compared with the 1950 figure ? 

Mr. Guerrer. In 1950 we employed 4,373 full-time employees. On 
May 1 of this year we had 4,166. 

Mr. Tuomas. In addition to your new programs—your four new 
programs ? 

Mr. Guetrer. The figure as of May i includes the people employed 
in those new programs. 

Mr. THomas. What are your four new programs? 

Mr. Guerrer. The first one, sir, is the takeover, on Weather Bureau 
funds of certain civilian meteorological functions which previously 
had been handled by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees are involved there? 

Mr. Grerrer. I do not have the exact figure with me, but it is 
roughly 250. 

Mr. THomas. What is your next one? 

Mr. Grerrer. The next one is severe-storm research, of $2 million. 
These are increases for research with specific appropriations from 
the Congress in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people are involved? 

Mr. Guerrer. The increase in research over that period from 1956 
to 1958 is 99. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had the people aboard already, did you not? 

Mr. Guerrer. No, sir; we had to employ those people in research 
in order to do this research work. We were not doing that research 
in 1955. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did it differ from the research you were 
conducting? 

Mr. Guerrer. We were doing general types of research, and not 
concentrating on the hurricane problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your next item? Is that your severe-storm- 
warning services? 

Mr. Guetrer. This is the item of $3.8 million which is largely for 
improved communications and improved facilities at our stations. 
Also the employment of people to strengthen the warning program. 
I do not have a figure there on the personnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your appropriation jumped from $24.5 million up 
to $39 million. That was not too bad during that period of time, 
overall from 1950 through this period you are talking about. It was 
50 percent; was it not? 

What are you hollering about, then? We would normally expect 
a little increase in your personnel when your dollars go up 50 percent. 
Instead of increasing, your personnel goes down 200 out of 4,100. 
You are not so badly hurt. You have not made a very good case. 
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REDUCTION IN WEATHER REPORTING STATIONS 


Dr. Retcuewperrer. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this table is to 
show that in carrying on the research jit took positions that had form- 
erly been devoted to airws ays observations, and in our testimony 
Thursday we were asked to explain why it had been necessary or why 
we had decided to reduce the number of stations and the number of 
personnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. What stations have you reduced, and where are they 
located? How many of them are in the continental United States 
and how many of them are overseas, or on the high seas, and so forth ? 
Please give us a quick rundown on that. 

Dr. RetcHEevperrer. We have a list of that. There has been a re- 
duction of 85 stations. In personnel used in observing and reporting 
weather, there has been a reduction of the order of 200 to 300. I will 
have to furnish a list of the stations closed, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on p. 1214.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that 85 include some on the high seas? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. It does not. These are just continental United 
States stations and stations in United States Territories. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you closed any of your observation posts on the 
high seas? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. Since 1950 the number of ocean weather sta- 
tions—the vessels used for that purpose—have been reduced; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many do you have now, and where ‘are they 
located ? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. There are 4 in the Atlantic now, and at that 
time I believe we had 6 in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the Atlantic? 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And how many in the Pacific? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. Two in the Pacific now. I should make it 
clear that these stations, of course, are operated by the Coast Guard 
and the Navy. The Bureau does have meteorological personnel on 
them, but the reduction in the number of ocean weather stations 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not primarily your job, is it? Whose is it? 
Is it the job of the Navy? 

Dr. Reicnetperrer. The meteorological part is primarily our job. 
This is in under our basic statutes. We have the responsibility for 
the basic meteorological service not only in the United States 

Mr. Tromas. That is the small part of the cost; is it not? Who 
pays for the operation and maintenance of the station ? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. The Coast Guard and the Navy pay the oper- 
ating costs of the ocean weather station ships. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did they withdraw their services and force you to 
withdraw with them, or who started the ball to rolling? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. The reduction was a result of a London con- 
ference of the countries engaged in maintaining and carrying on the 
ocean weather station program, and this conference decided that for 
economic reasons, perhaps, somewhat because of improvements in 
meteorological techniques, the minimum number of ocean stations 
could be reduced from the wartime level and the level just after the 
war. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Has there been any diminution in the service or in the 
accuracy of your forecasts? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. I am sure there has been. 

Mr, Tuomas. Has the hazard of flying increased or decrease, or 
remained on a constant level by virtue of the reduction of the stations 
in the Atlantic and Pacific? 

Dr. RetcHe.perrer. It would be difficult to point to specific cases, 
but there is no question that when one reduces the basic data in meteo- 
rology or in any science, the end product and the predictions or the 
conclusions usually suffer some loss in accuracy. So, I am sure that 
the level of accuracy of the forecasts cannot be considered as high as 
it was during the war when we had 21 stations. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. How much money are you looking for in this supple- 
mental, Doctor ? 

Dr. RetcHe.perFer. The regular supplemental asks for $840,000 for 
salaries and expenses, and $1,300,000 for equipment or capital invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 97 positions ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFerR. Yes, sir; a total of 97 positions under “salaries 
and expenses.” 

Mr. Tuomas. $840,000 for salaries and expenses? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much capital equipment? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. $1.3 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of what is that made up? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. Primarily of aircraft and instrumental equip- 
ment for severe storm research, hurricanes, tornadoes, squalls, cloud- 
bursts, and all of the violent weather conditions associated with severe 
storms. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking an increase of 97 personnel, 22 of 
them for research and 75 of them for weather warning; is that correct ? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. For weather radar, yes. These 75 are for the 
purpose of manning the radar stations full time so that a continuous 
watch can be kept for storms over the area. 


LONG-RANGE RADAR STATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What are you putting into effect now? Your new 
long-range radar with these people ? 

Dr. Retcrerperrer. It is for this purpose. 

Mr. THomas. How many of them do you have, and what is the 
range of the new ones ? 

Dr. RetcHELDERFER. 31 is the final installation number. The range 
is, depending on atmospheric conditions, 150 to sometimes 250 miles 
out in all directions from the station. 
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Mr. THomas. What was the radius of the old ones that these re- 
place? Was that range 40 or 50 miles, or less? 

Dr. RetcHe perrer. Well, the effective range was about that. Some- 
times we can go up to 75 or 80. The old equipment you have asked 
about is equipment we took over from the Navy—obsolete equipment— 
and reconditioned for immediate use until we could develop this much 
higher powered equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do these new ones cost you ? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. The unit cost is $95,000 for the equipment, and 
$26,000 for installations, on the average. 


LOCATION OF LONG-RANGE RADAR STATIONS 


The details of where these are located are given on page 4 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it might be well to put them in the record at 
this point. 


(The page referred to follows :) 


Staff for continuous operation and maintenance of long-range weather search radar 
(31 facilities authorized through fiscal year 1958) 


Man-year Man-year require- 
requirements, ments, operation , 








maintenance | including training 

Installation Available for a at ms a : 

completion operation | 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year year year year 

1959 | 1960 | 1959 1960 

| 

8 ae ee September 1958 _| November 1958_. 24 Raed 3.3 | 5.0 
Washington, D. C_____- .| January 1959...__| March 1959 : 8 1.2 | ev 5.0 
Atlantic City, N.J..........- do ; .do ee s 1.2 | 1.7 5.0 
Charleston, 8. C__ February 195 9. May 1959____. a 1.2 8 5.0 
Wilmington, N Cc do Sona .do aa om 1.2 8 5.0 
Brownsville, Tex ; do .do i és 7 Le 8} 5.0 
Lake Chis a La sete March 1959 _do 3 .6 2 8 | 5.0 
Burrwood, ‘ : .do & ....do0 — 6 1.2 a4 5.0 
Apal: ites Fla. a .do ; _do 5 6 | 1.2 8 5.0 
Tampa, Fla ‘ ; .do .do Sean .6 1.2 8 | 5.0 
Key West, Fla___. April 1959 June 1959_. 5 1.2 4) 5.0 
New York, N. Y do .do 5 1.2 4] 5.0 
Daytona Beach, Fla__ Al ct Cee 8 SS ee = 5 | 1.2 | 4 | 5.0 
Galveston, ae A hk a oS a 6 | 1.2 4) 5.0 
Kansas City, Mo oa do do. ieee 5 1.2 4) 5.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla i May 1959 aan} Sly 19OD sus 4) LA 5.0 
Minneapolis, Minn____- asalwaeaals Seka laa aeae a 4 1.2 5.0 
Wichita, Kans. ........... do- dovnload ee Ste 4 1.2 ates 5.0 
Amarillo, Tex ee do ie .4 1.2 i 5.0 
Evansville, Ind_.........--- do é ..do. .4 1.2 sada 5.0 
Sacramento, Calif......_- June 1959 denne one .3 1.2 aa 5.0 
Des Moines, Iowa. --__.----- _..do 5 % 7 hak ade 5.0 
Detroit, Mich. _..............|__...do i ash eo 3 1.2 | 5.0 
St. Louis, Mo_-.-.. ae do “ tide do 8 3 -| 5.0 
Little Rock, Ark. imine do eatin 3 | 1.2 sa deal 5.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio..............| July 1959 sdb Ts adit ideo a BD Be ae a 5.0 
RTI BE ond no ‘ do ; ie ess eee pe ee ak ee | 5.0 
Chicago, Tl 4 ‘ do. iucaht ak E dian oy Boe Fd deren | 5.0 
Knoxville, Tenn # ‘ do snluee nl aécareues im Aidt Aiddeaeihd 5.0 
Charleston, W. Va_..__- ; ...do tS SS Se a ee ae am 1.2 | 5.0 
ik 3 ee August 1959_._..| August 1959_.__. 1] 1.2 4.6 
Subtotal____- , ; eadaieipie iestduoecaai 14.3] 137.2] 143 | 154. 6 
Central office supervisory staff wiGepeetttabhebebaienbee 2.0 BO lictnnmiklateyeenes 
es ce tee s cincce biden snedaabioenbahbuheictuieet 2 2 16.: 3 39. 2 14, 3) 154. 6 





1 Contemplates 1 electronics technician per station plus regional supervisors. 
? The figure 18.5 is represented in the President’s budget. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee members take a look 
at page 4 here, please ? 

Apparently you have a pretty good, widespread coverage here; 
have you not ¢ 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. We have a chart with circle showing the area 
covered. 

Mr. Tuomas. I see you have some in the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, South C arolina, North Carolina, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, 
New York, Missouri, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Indiana, California, 
Ohio, Michigan, Arkansas, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

So, apparently you are getting some pretty good distribution. 

Dr. ReIcHELDERFER. This cover s, in effect, all of the coastal hurri- 
cane regions and parts of the Midwest where most tornadoes occur. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, let us take a look at your capital investment. 
What are you going to buy with this? What was that figure ? 

Dr. RercuevperFer. $1.3 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you going to get with it ? 

Dr. RercHeLperrer. On page 10 the details are given. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wait a minute. Let me follow you here. It is also 
given on page 10—A; is it not? 

Dr. ReicHEeELDERFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Insert at this point pages 10 and 10—A. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Instrumentation of 3 aircraft 


1. Precision navigational system to give positive wind direction and 
speed, drift and ground speed, and true airspeed (APN 82). Cost 


for 4 sets (2 sets will be obtained without cost from present Cost 

EEF ) ite cect tine me lnm ta celiac Rl cE ca $220, 000 
2. Installation and test benches for 1. above..__._._.._-________-___- 90, 000 
3. Liquid water content measuring systems and icing rate systems__ 43, 000 
4. Modification of aircraft search radar for vertical plane (APN 59), 


installation of APS-—20 search radar, and ground power test 


benches and related maintenance facilities_._...........____-__- 178, 000 
5. Master time reference and synchronization system__________-___ 50, 000 
6. Rebuild and install humidity, sea surface temperature, electric 
field, and vertical gust recorder systems_______-____--________ 65, 000 
7. Provide for digital recording of radio and pressure altimeters and 
redesign photopemel : meow Oeics siniccindd eis tice ten stew 80, 000 
8. Install separate digital recorder system for wind components_._.. 100, 000 
9. Substitute transistors for electronic tubes in digital recorder sys- 
tem and replace IBM cards with tape recorders_______________ 116, 000 
10. Install new model flight checking system, high response thermom- 
eter and new albedo measuring systems____.____________-___- 59, 000 
11 Installation of meteorological instruments on aircraft including 
CRETE . INE RUC CTN CITE Ma cicte tenders attetrestenti nnn ete 99, 000 


Total requirements for instrumentation of three aircraft under 
establishment of “Meteorological facilities” appropriation__ 1, 100, 000 


In addition, 10 Air Weather Service reconnaissance planes will be equipped 
to continuously record weather data encountered during flights into hurricane 
and typhoon areas. These planes are presently equipped with meteorological 
instrumentation to carry out their daily hurricane hunter flights but data must 
be recorded manually. A complete observation takes 20 to 25 minutes time and 
the plane covers 75 to 100 miles in this period. With hurricanes often less than 
150 miles across, much valuable data for research is being lost. 
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The Air Force has agreed to permit installation of photopanel recorders on their 
planes so that minute-by-minute readings of the meteorological instruments can 
be obtained from film records made during flight. This will significantly in- 
erease the amount of research data available from each hurricane. 

Data to be recorded will include: 


Time Wind speed Temperature 
Latitude Pressure altitude Compass heading 
Longitude Radio altimeter attitude Indicated airspeed. 


Wind direction 
Cost estimates for these recorders are $20,000 for each of 10 planes : $200,000. 


PRECISION NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. That gives you $1.3 million for the establishment of 
meteorological facilities and what is the first item here ? 

Dr. ReicHevperFer. For precision navigation equipment. One of 
the factors entering into the intensity of hurricanes as well as their 
development 

Mr. Tomas. Is that the $275,000 item ? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. That is $220,000. 


4 


Mr. THomas. $220,000? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. Yes, sir. Wind velocities are important in 
these studies, and in the prediction of severe storms because they not 
only represent the intensity of the storm as such, but they have a 
bearing on the development of the storm and how it will move. 

These things, of course, one must know in order to warn the right 
localities, and to warn them in time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is this equipment located, Doctor ? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. This equipment will be installed in the air- 
planes which will be used to fly into severe storms to determine just 
what the storm mechanism is so that forecasters can predict their 
development accurately. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who developed this equipment ? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. The military departments developed the air- 
craft equipment: I believe it is the General Precision Laboratory, Inc., 
that developed the automatic navigator. 

Mr. Tomas. Was any research done by the Air Force ? 

Dr. ReicHeLpEerFER. The development of the aircraft navigational 
equipment as such has been done by the Air Force, and this equipment 
has just come on the market. 

Mr. THomas. What about the meteorological equipment? Who did 
the research on it ? 

Dr. RetcuerperFer. Some of it has been developed by the Bureau 
and the General Precision Laboratory, Inc., has worked under con- 
tract with the Weather Bureau to develop much of the meteorological 
installation in the aircraft. 

Mr. Tuomas. These aircraft are on loan. You are not going to buy 
any aircraft; are you? 

Dr. RercHetperrer. No, sir. We do not plan to buy aircraft with 
these funds. This first item you inquired about, Mr. Chairman, is : 
meteorological instrument for our purposes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did I understand correctly that the Air Force de- 
veloped it also ? 
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‘Dr. Retcuerperrer. It did for use on the aircraft. For the last 2 


years, and continuing this year, we have used aircraft provided by the 
Air Force. 


Mr. Tuomas. How many of these are you going to buy ? 

Dr. Rercue.perrer. The funds provided here would enable us to 
contract for the services of three aircraft. We do not expect to buy 
any. 

Mr. Tuomas. All of this is equipment? I note you have “Installa- 
tion, $90,000”; “Liquid water content measuring system and icing 
rate system, $43,000; “Master time and synchronization system 
$50,000.” These are all round figures. 

“Tnstallation of meteorological instruments on aircraft including 
cable and associated costs, $90,000.” 

Are all of these 11 items separate and distinct ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. There are some 10 or 15 miles of electric cable 
in the meteorological instrument connections in each airplane. 


INSTALLATION OF NEW CHECKING SYSTEM 


Mr. THomas. Another item is to install a new checking system. 
Dr. Retcueiperrer. They are each separate and distinct. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM 


Mr. Tromas. And you also have an item listed as a new measuring 
system. What isthat? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. It is to measure the amount of energy received 
from the sun, that is, intercepted by the earth but reflected back into 
space. 

This is a very fundamental thing, Mr. Chairman. Put in the sim- 
plest terms, the weather forecaster at the present time is under the 
requirement of predicting what is going to happen in the behavior 
of the heat engine, represented by the atmosphere, without knowing 
the energy input. 


AIR FORCE RESEARCH IN METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, how is it that the Air Force is stealing your 
show here in doing research and coming up with this improvement of 
this meteorological equipment? Their job over there is flying planes, 
and yours is weather. How come they have taken the lead on you 
here ¢ 

Dr. RetcHeiperrer. We have used an instrument developed by the 
Air Force for air navigational purposes. We are using it for meteoro- 
logical purposes. It is the responsibility of the Air Force to develop 
air navigational equipment for their own use. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is, and not your responsibility ? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. Not the air navigation equipment; no, sir. 


INSTALLATION OF PHOTOPANEL RECORDERS 
Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, may I read this sentence in here? This 
little paragraph is very good: 


The Air Force has agreed to permit installation of photopanel recorders on 
their planes so that minute-by-minute readings of the meteorological instru- 
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ments can be obtained from film records made during flight. This will signifi- 
eantly increase the amount of research data available from each hurricane. 


That is not a bad idea. 


The data to be recorded will include time, latitude, longitude, wind direction, 
wind speed, pressure altitude, radio altimeter altitude, temperature, compass 
heading, and indicated air speed. 

The cost estimate for these recorders are $20,000 for each of 10 
planes ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. That is right. 

Mr. Tromas. And that is in addition to the equipping of your 
three planes at a cost of $1.3 million ? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. The three planes are devoted exclusively to 
meteorological research. 

Mr. Tuomas. How firm an estimate is this $1.5 million for these 
items, and this $200,000 ? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. The estimate is based upon inquiries 

Mr. Tuomas. Ten or fifteen percent cushion ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I do not think there is any cushion at all, Mr. 
Chairman. We got the estimates from the CAA and from the Air 
Force, and from commercial airlines as to how much it would cost to 
operate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Could you settle for $1 million on this first item ? 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. We would not want to settle for any less, but, 
of course, we will settle for whatever you will give us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Yates. I believe not at this time. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Flood ? 





WEATHER BUREAU’S 5-YEAR PLAN 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, there is no sense in my attempting to 
cover that part of this examination which only you can do as well as 
you did. I donot want to gild the lily, of course, but what I would like 
to know: I have before me a brochure, pamphlet, document, or what- 
ever the current word is—sent to me by the Department of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau. 

It iscalled Design for a Modern National Aviation Weather System. 

The title is “A Plan for Modernizing the National Aviation Weather 
Service To Promote the Safety and Efficiency of Air Operation, 
Through Fiscal Year 1963.” 

It is put out by the United States Department of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau, and the date of it is March 1958. 

There is the cover information. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read this a number of times, and this is an 
extraordinary document. I hope it is true. 

T also have in my hand here an excellent synopsis of this document— 
the document, by itself, by the way, is 53 pages, including many dia- 
grams, pictures, and charts, and I recommend it to every Member 
of Congress, especially this subcommittee. However, I have, as well, 
a synopsis of this document which I received this morning, or which 
I saw this morning in a magazine, and my secretary brought it to 
my attention, called the AOPA Pilot. 

I do not know the magazine, but it is a very slick-looking job, and 
it contains this Weather Bureau 5-year plan. It is an analysis and 
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a synopsis of the aforementioned pamphlet, and it is only a page or 
two pages in length. It is a very valuable contribution, and I would 
like to insert it at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


WEATHER BuREAU’S 5-YEAR PLAN 


PROPOSED $100 MILLION EXPANSION PROGRAM WOULD GIVE FLIERS FASTER SERVICE 
AND A BETTER PICTURE OF FLYING CONDITIONS OVER WIDER AREA 


[From the AOPA Pilot, June 1958] 


With its present facilities strained beyond efficient limits, the United States 
Weather Bureau has made public a modernization plan which will cut aviation 
a big slice of the benefits that automation and other technological advances can 
produce in the meteorological field. 

The Bureau’s long-range plans were announced in response to a statement 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administrator delivered to the Weather Bureau last 
January listing CAA’s requirements for aviation weather service. 

Revamping operations, scheduled for completion by 1963, are big—informal 
estimates placing the cost close to $100 million. Much of this money will be 
spent improving observation and forecast methods for en route and terminal 
weather, and in reshaping the important field of data dissemination. To sup- 
port these efforts, the aviation weather network itself will be extended and re- 
search and development work sharply stepped up. 

Demands on the aviation weather service have reached overwhelming propor- 
tions. They arise not only from the increasing numbers of planes, but from the 
always more detailed nature of weather information required by aviation. 
Every aeronautical advance which increases the range, speed, and cruising alti- 
tude of aircraft affects the quality and quantity of weather data needed. Too, 
the necessity for speeding up acceptance rates at highly congested airports, 
especially in instrument and marginal weather, calls for better forecasts and 
more accurate terminal data. 

This would be enough to cause Bureau planners concern, but the Weather 
Bureau already foresees new problems inherent in the turbine-engined aircraft 
soon to be widely used in civil aviation. These planes, because of their special 
performance characteristics, will be putting to the Bureau questions it is not 
now physically equipped to answer. 

All these and other signs of growing demand have prompted the Bureau to 
prepare a massive service program which will enable it to get more weather 
information to more pilots—accurate, detailed, fresh, and fast. 

One thing stands out in the Weather Bureau’s report. Efforts to meet the 
new requirements for service by stepping up the pace of present-day methods 
can’t succeed. It will take new techniques, which make maximum use of mech- 
anization and automation and leave to the human mind only those matters 
requiring decision-making or nonroutine treatment. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the field of dissemination of weather data, and 
it’s here that the Bureau’s plans will most personally touch the majority of 
pilots in general aviation. 

Individual pilot weather briefings will soon be outmoded by mass briefings 
over automatic transcribing equipment. This has been coming for a number of 
years as it became more apparent that, with increasing traffic, the Weather 
Bureau could no longer handle briefings on a person-to-person basis. 

AOPA was one of the first to urge the Department of Commerce to establish 
continuous flying-weather broadcasts using tape recorders and repeater equip- 
ment, and several years ago proposed to the Weather Bureau that weather 
service be extended to 88 low-frequency ranges. 

Aim of the mass briefing is to put weather information in usable, comprehen- 
sive form. By broadcasting it over radio ranges and recording it for automatic 
telephone-answering systems, the Bureau expects to relieve a large part of the 
congestion, speed up service, and save the nerves and dispositions of pilots seek- 
ing briefings. Since much information needed is routine, and many pilots 
in the same geographic area seek the same advice, an automatic, unmanned 
instrument can supply this data as well as can Weather Bureau personnel. 

The plan does not foresee an end to individual pilot briefings entirely. A 
Washington Weather Bureau official pointed out recently that any pilot who 
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needs special help will always be able to get it through direct contact with a 
weather office. The Bureau’s object is to lift the routine from these offices and 
permit those pilots, who can, to help themselves from transcribed sources. 
Anybody who has hung on the phone for long periods waiting to get a clear line 
to the Weather Bureau office wilil call this good news. 

The 88 low-frequency ranges which will be changed from ranges to nondirec- 
tional facilities by 1962 will all be equipped to send out continuous weather 
information if present plans are realized. Data will be collected by the Weather 
Bureau from within a 250-mile radius of each facility, and the CAA will operate 
the stations and prepare transcriptions. The 88 ranges are so spread over 
the country that all 5,000 outlying airports lacking weather facilities should be 
in contact. 

The Arcola facility near Washington, D. C., is the only one of the 88 ranges 
now making continuous weather broadcasts, but by June 1958, the facility at 
Indianapolis, Ind., should be operating. The Arcola range, broadcasting since 
1954, gives pilots NOTAMS, hourly reports, weather forecasts for selected routes, 
winds aloft, and other weather data to 10,000 feet. 

Efforts to install continuous weather broadcast equipment at the 88 ranges 
began several years ago, and, by January 1959, the Weatber Bureau and the 
CAA expect to have this service in operation at 21 L/MF runges. 

When the Arcola broadcasts appeared successful, CAA purchased equipment 
for a number of additional stations. This equipment, CAA knew, would have to 
undergo certain modifications, but installation was begun at the Los Angeles 
facility. Unexpected technical difficulties developed, which brought the whole 
program to a halt, and these difficulties have only recently been solved. 

Continuous weather broadcasting was expected to start at the Indianapolis 
facility in time for the 500-mile automobile race, May 30. 

CAA now has on hand 36 sets of equipment, and has funds budgeted which 
will enable it to complete the whole program within the next 2 years. If the 
equipment at Indianapolis proves the bugs are out, it appears the program 
can be rushed ahead. 

Eventually, the Weather Bureau hopes, pilots will be able to dial directly 
into these transcriptions, but arrangements have not yet been worked out with 
the telephone companies to make it possible. Telephone transcriptions will, 
nevertheless provide a large part of the weather advisory service in the fu- 
ture and permit a pilot to make his own flight decisions while sitting at 
home. 

Another self-help feature will be the automatic pictorial displays of flying 
weather conditions. 

Symbols and color codes will show currently reported weather conditions, 
and as teletypewriter weather reports come in the new information will be 
automatically changed on the pictorial display. In the beginning, the dis- 
plays will be limited to current weather information, but the Bureau expects 
to perfect them for use in showing forecast weather before too long. 

Initially, the pictorial charts will originate at several central points and be 
disseminated by facsimile to other airports. The program calls for extension 
of this facsimile circuit to all air traffic communications stations in locations 
where there are no Weather Bureau offices. 

Accurate knowledge of weather conditions in the terminal area has a lot 
to do with the rate at which planes can be handled at major airports. This 
is one of the reasons for the importance of the terminal phase of Bureau’s 
plans. Special problems of the turbine engine make terminal weather im- 
portant, too. The Bureau’s report points out how much air density over the 
runway can effect the length of takeoff and allowable fuel and payload of 
a jet turbine engined plane. Air density also bears on its speed, fuel con- 
sumption and range. The report states that “for a typical large jet turbine 
engined aircraft taking off from a 7,000-foot runway at a pressure altitude of 
2,000 feet, at 10° F. change in temperature or a 300-foot change in pressure alti- 
tude will change the maximum gross load by some 2,000 pounds.” 

This doesn’t affect general aviation too much now, but one other factor at 
the terminal area does. Every aircraft held excessively long over an air- 
port while waiting for permission to land suffers economic penalties. Those 
planes whose fuel consumption goes up when they have descended from higher, 
optimum altitudes may have the worst of it if they are required to hold. But 
improved terminal forecasting which helps anybody will actually help every- 
body. 
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The Bureau will put its instruments where they will be most effective, im- 
proving the exposure of the measuring equipment. 

On all airports which have instrument landing systems (ILS), rotating-beam 
ceilometers to measure cloud height and transmissometers to measure runway 
visibility will be installed. They’ll provide a continuous calculation of the slant- 
range visibility to pilots making an approach in poor weather conditions. 

By January 1958, rotating-beam ceilometer and transmissometer installations 
were completed at 32 locations and the Bureau has the funds for provision of an 
additional 79. Many hundreds more will be in by 1963, however, if the Bureau 
gets appropriations to carry out its plan. 

Instruments to measure runway temperature, dew point, and wind speed and 
direction will be placed at additional locations. Standard wind instrument 
exposures are now limited to a few coastal locations. 

At present, the only terminal forecase service available to pilots on a regular 
basis is the 24-hour trend forecast of airport weather provided for flight planning 
and dispatching. This service will be continued and supplemented by two other 
important services: (1) Detailed 5 to 15-minute statements of the slant-range 
visibility trends, which will be issued continuously and telemetered to Air Traffic 
Control for planning landing sequences. (2) Forecasts of terminal weather in 
somewhat less detail for up to 2 hours in advance, issued at frequent intervals 
to assist the making of operational decisions relating to descent from cruising 
altitude and planning of air traffic control. 

Efforts to improve en route weather observing and forecasting will take the 
Weather Bureau’s attention into the upper airspace—the stratum extending 
from 20,000 to 45,000 feet. Forecast and warning service below 20,000 will also 
be strengthened. As the Bureau’s report points out, the next few years will see 
civil aviation aircraft cruising at heights of 40,000 feet or more. This has the 
effect of doubling the vertical band of airspace in which reliable weather measure- 
ments are needed. While this may be of less immediate importance to general 
aviation fliers, better understanding of the entire aviation weather picture can 
be expected to come with improvement in high altitude observations. 

Forecasts of high-altitude winds, temperatures and so forth will be made on a 
regular basis for selected levels between 20,000 and 45,000 feet. Special high- 
altitude forecasting centers are planned which will put out pictorial charts show- 
ing the forecast weather for these levels. 

The Flight Advisory Weather Service set up in March 1957, will be strengthened. 
This is the program which provides for in-flight advisories to pilots of potentially 
hazardous weather. The service has been operated on an incomplete basis, 
without sufficient staff and adequate support, but has proved its effectiveness. 

The Bureau also has plans to make pilot weather reporting and reports from 
ocean vessels more effective. A joint CAA-Weather Bureau program will collect 
in-flight reports and pass them on to users. 

Airline communications circuits carrying weather reports of airline pilots will 
be turned in and transcribing devices on CAA air-ground communications chan- 
nels will record in-flight weather information automatically. Selected airport 
stations will be designated as pilot weather report collection and processing 
centers. 

Storm warning should become more effective when a basic national weather 
detection radar network is completed. Radar sets now on order for delivery 
before July 1, 1959, will provide for 30 percent completion of this scheme. It 
might be interesting to note here that joint Weather Bureau/CAA use of radar 
installations in the past has not proved too satisfactory because of conflicting 
performance requirements. CAA’s air traffic surveillance requires equipment 
which leaves out radar weather patterns while the weather detection equipment 
requires that these features show up sharply. 

Basic to all proposals for improved dissemination of information, terminal 
and en route projects is an expanded aviation weather network. 

Additional weather stations will be required at many places where no facilities 
now exist and airport weather stations are now planned for approximately 35 
high-activity airports. The extent of terminal aviation activity and the CAA’s 
plans will determine where these stations will be located and which ones get 
priority. 

Altimeter beacon stations will be set up at remote mountain top locations where 
atmospheric conditions are likely to cause serious altimeter error. By 1963, 70 of 
these should be installed, according to the plan. Other synoptic meteorological 
data from remote regions will be collected by automatic stations and present 


plans call for 25 of these to be established. 
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Physical expansion of facilities is not enough, however, and the Aviation 
Weather Service will be supported by an enlarged research and development pro- 
gram. 

Among the phenomena planned for further study are jet streams, clear-air 
turbulence and icing. Research will be continued to develop better methods of 
forecasting areas of extreme vertical drafts. This is important as an aid to 
vertical separation of aircraft in areas of turbulence. Considerable attention will 
be given to statistical methods of forecasting en route weather, upper level winds 
and temperatures, and so forth. 

The researchers will delve into the processes which must be detected to fore- 
east short-period variations in terminal weather. Here, studies will be made 
of data pouring continuously in from a dense grid of specially instrumented auto- 
matic weather stations ranged about a major airport. 

In the past the Bureau has farmed out its research projects to regular opera- 
tional field offices. Since this has not proved altogether satisfactory, a forecast- 
ing test and development unit will be formed when funds are available. 

Recent meteorological developments can revolutionize the methods of weather 
analysis, some of these methods making possible for the first time in history a 
fully global analysis of the complexities of the atmosphere and the interhemi- 
spheric relationships. 

Now it is possible to fill some of the gaps in coverage which have limited the 
data available for interpretation. These stretch both horizontally across the 
earth’s surface and vertically into the upper airspace. One of the gaps is the 
vast ocean area covering 70 percent of the globe where weather observations have 
been largely confined to the chief sea and air lanes. Upper air observations have 
also been limited, depending on brief samplings taken a couple of times daily 
at widely separated observation points. 

One of the new tools was developed from military experiments in the use of 
unmanned, free-floating, constant-level balloons for data collection. These bal- 
loons, provided with instruments and radio transmitters and set adrift at pre- 
determined altitudes can send down information to ground stations which keep 
them in “sight” with radio direction-finding methods. 

The Weather Bureau also expects eventually to make use of refraction and 
radiation techniques to make indirect soundings of the vertical temperature and 
moisture structure of the atmosphere. 

For the meteorologist the whole business has long-range excitement. And the 
private flyer can take immediate satisfaction from knowing that the weather 
services are ready to tackle these serious problems in a realistic manner which 
may eventually take many of the unknown and the accidents out of flying 
weather. 


Mr. Fioop. Now, with reference to the document itself, Mr. Chair- 
man, I find on page 1 this, and I would like to direct the attention of 
the witnesses to this document: 

Do you have it in front of you ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Read it intothe record. 

Mr. Fioop. I have a half dozen excerpts that I have marked which 
are actually topical sentences. 

From the first part—and this is divided into two parts—the first 
part is describing the situation and proposals and the last part is the 
detailed presentation of the entire program. 

Because of the time element involved here, I will talk about only 
the first part of this document. I direct your attention, Dr. Reich- 
elderfer, to page 1, the third paragraph thereof, where I find this 
language, and I quote: 





Today, the Bureau’s facilities— 
that means your Bureau— 


for data collection and processing, for the preparation of forecasts and warn- 
ings, and for their distribution into using channels are already stretched beyond 
the limits of efficient operation in terms of both quality and quantity. 
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That is quite a shocking statement. I repeat now for emphasis: 


Already stretched beyond the limitation of efficient operation in terms of both 
quality and quantity. 


That means today ? 

Dr. Retcuevprrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of the page I find this language, and I 
quote: 


Today, the gap between the weather service needs of air operations and that 
which can be provided borders on a critical limit. 


At the top of the next page, the same paragraph, there is the 
following : 


During the next few years the growing aviation industry will create still 
greater demands to be met. 


On page 2, reading the entire third paragraph, I quote: 


More dramatic is the effect on meteorological requirements to come from 
extensive use of jet-turbine aircraft in civil aviation within the next few years, 
and scheduled to begin over the New York-Europe route in November 1958. 
These aircraft, by virtue of their design characteristics, fly at altitudes where 
observations of the state of the atmosphere are still inadequate in terms of 
numbers and accuracy, and for which no forecasting service exists to warn of 
jetstream headwinds, clear air turbulence, or other weather conditions bearing 
on safety and efficiency of operations. 


The next paragraph reads as follows: 


Further air traffic increases will make more serious the instances in which 
severe turbulence abruptly, and without warning, displaces aircraft vertically 
into flight altitudes assigned to others. 


The last part of the sentence of the second paragraph on page 4 
is as follows, and I quote: 


Implications place greater emphasis on the need for accurate, specialized 
observations and forecasts of terminal weather conditions. 


Now, on page 5, the first sentence, is this: 


Weather service to aviation was made a primary responsibility of the Weather 
Bureau by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 


On page 7 I find this: 


To realize the benefits to come from completion of the aviation weather 
system will require that there be available a national weather communications 
system having the capacity to keep pace with increasing requirements. Ulti- 
mately, it must have a volume and speed capacity at least severalfold that of 
the present system. 


The third paragraph on page 7 is as follows: 


Without fully adequate communications support the goal of freshness of 
weather information and attendant increase in accuracy, as set down in the 
report of the special assistant to the President for aviation facilities planning, 
will remain unattainable. 


The first sentence in the last paragraph reads as follows: 


The plan takes into account the increasing need for measuring specified 
weather elements directly in the airport approach zone, and for reporting these 
measurements immediately in direct support of landing operations during peri- 
ods of bad weather. Also, truly representative measurements of meteorological 
elements which directly determine the takeoff and landing distances and al- 
lowable payload, particularly wind and temperature, will be an urgent require- 
ment for the operation of the jet-turbine civil transports which will be intro- 
duced into scheduled passenger service in late 1958. 


27544—58——-37 
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The next to the last item is this: 


In brief, the plan for modernization of surface weather observing provides for 
installing automatically operated cloud height and runway visibility measuring 
equipment at all airports having instrument landing systems. The measure 
ments will provide means for continuously computing integrated values at slant/ 
range visibility and reporting of runway Visibility to aid the pilot making an 
approach to the airport under low weather conditions. 


And on page 11 with reference to en route weather is the following: 


The next several years wil see an abrupt extension of the cruising levels of 
civil aircraft to heights of 40,000 feet or more, thereby doubling the vertical ex- 
tent of the airspace occupied by civil passenger carrying aircraft. 

_ On page 12, the last sentence of the first paragraph, is the follow- 
ing: 

The Weather Bureau’s upper air observing network is a common system 
serving both civil and basic military aviation requirements. 


COST OF LONG-RANGE PLAN 


I gather from this magazine report and from newspaper accounts 
that I saw in the Washington papers yesterday morning and last 
night, that the target figure in a round, fat number, for this proposal 
through fiscal year 1963 in dollars, is $100 million; is that right? 

Dr. ReicHEevperrer. We have not been able to fix firm figures. It 
would be of that order, but you see, as this program develops, equip- 
ment which we think we will need now may turn out to be unneces- 
sary, or there may be changes, but it would be of the order of several] 
tens of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the additional equipment which you do not 
see now, but which you might have to acquire? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. It might be more than that. 

Mr. Frioop. And it might be more expensive, taking this off and 
putting that on in all categories and all possibilities? $100 million 
is not an excessive educated guess; it is, through 1963, beginning with 
fiscal 1959? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. As an indication of the order of magnitude, it 
certainly is about right. 

Mr. Fioop. Each of these statements that I read from your report 
is true, or reasonably true, and if $100 million is a reasonable ex- 
pectancy to execute the program and if it is as urgent as you indicate 
that it is, and if we are going to put jet commercial transportation 
into the air before the end of this calendar year, how much have you 
asked for in the 1959 budget now before us in this supplemental, or 
do you propose to ask in a supplemental to follow this, if any, to execute 
this program ¢ 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. In the supplemental now before the committee 
there are no funds for the program visualized in that pamphlet. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. Two reasons: We took in this year’s estimates 
those things which we considered of the highest priority. 


IMPORTANCE OF HIGH ALTITUDE WEATHER REPORTING 


Mr. Fioop. Do you know of anything of any higher priority than 
airmeasurement? Let me point this out to you, Doctor: 
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You tell me that we are going to fly jet transports flying passengers 
across the oceans between two continents and they are going to take 
off in the continental United States before the end of this year— 
October is probably a fact, and certainly November—and they are 
going to fly you and me and other Americans. Do I understand it is 
not safe for these transports to fly because you do not have fit and 
proper or adequate safe high-altitude weather forecasting and trans- 
mission and observation? Isthat true? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. We consider this an urgent item. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is the answer to my question yes or no? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I do not believe I could answer with a flat yes 
or no. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, answer it yes or no, and then tell me what your 
problem is. 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The answer is yes; and you are going to explain ¢ 

Dr. RetcuetperFer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Dr. RercHevperrer. I would not want to speak on the elements of 
safety of aircraft which was included in your question. 

Mr. Fioop. Safety of aircraft insofar as that part of aircraft safety 
is predicated upon observation and transmission of meteorological 
weather information. 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. I certainly can say that the weather informa- 
tion is inadequate to give the pilots what they need for safety. 

Mr. Froop. That will do it. Yet, in view of what you have just 
said, in your own language, you still fee] that there are matters of 
higher priority even though these aircraft have been certified and 
commissioned and certificated to take over here within the next few 
months? It will not be safe insofar as that element of safety for 
aircraft deals with meteorology and weather at high altitudes for jet 
turbine civil transporation ; is that right ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFER. I believe so. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Flood, would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir; sure. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Flood’s question related to intercontinental travel. 
What about travel across our own country? Does the same danger 
prevail there? 

Dr. RercHeprerrer. The same applies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. The same condition would prevail insofar as travel 
across our own country is concerned ¢ 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. We are not prepared to give wind, temperature 
and turbulence forecasts at high jet operating levels. 

Mr. Yates. This is only above 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. 20,000 feet. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not prepared to get meteorological observa- 
tions, weather observations, weather forecasts, and transmission en- 
route, or in any other way, above 20,000 feet to 50,000 feet for jet 
turbine civil transports which are commissioned and certified to fly 
transcontinental and intercontinental before the end of this calendar 
year ; is that right? ' 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. The organization is not in existence at the 
present time to do that. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR HIGH ALTITUDE REPORTING 


Mr. Fioop. Why have you not asked for the money? Simply be- 
cause you think something else is more important ? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. Mr. Congressman, we asked for money to set 
up this service. 7 

Mr. Froop. You asked who? 

Dr. Reicue.perrer. In our estimates for 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. Whom did you ask for it? 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. We defended this both before the House com- 
mittee and the Senate committee. 

Mr. Froop. I am talking about 1959. Did you ask in the 1959 
budget for any supplemental thereto up until this morning of the 
Department of Commerce or the Bureau of the Budget, or anybody 
else, for funds to execute this program to which I refer? 

Dr. Retcneiperrer. We have asked for funds to provide the high- 
altitude flying service that you have asked about. 

Mr. Fioop. How much did you ask for? First, how much, and 
second, who, and third, when ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. The request forwarded by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the Bureau of the Budget in preparation for our hear- 
ings this year on our estimates carried an item of “High-altitude fore- 
casting for jet-age operations” in the amount of $705,500. 

Mr. Fioop. That you submitted to the Secretary of Commerce and 
he approved it? 

Dr. Retcuruperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Secretary of Commerce, to the best of your 
knowledge, submitted it to the Bureau of the Budget where it was 
reviewed and stricken out ? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. It was not included in the estimate. 

Mr. Froop. It was not included ¢ 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you made any efforts to prevail upon the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to revive this item in the view of developments since 
you have submitted it ? 

Dr. RetcueLperrer. We considered asking for it in the supple- 
mentals that are now before the committee, but this item could not 
meet the requirements or the terms of reference for a supplemental, 
and the Weather Bureau did not ask for it. 

Mr. Fioop. Who laid down the yardstick for the terms of reference 
for this supplemental / 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. I believe the terms of reference for a supple- 
mental are of long standing, and each administration has applied them 
as terms for supplementals. 

Mr. Fioop. That is only partly responsive. What agency or what 
authority superior to your Bureau laid down for your Bureau terms, 
yardsticks, and rules for submission of the supplemental at this time ? 
’ Dr. Retcuerperrer. These are carried in directives from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. Froop. And the Bureau of the Budget for this supplemental 
did not permit you under such a method to include at this point re- 
quirements to execute high-altitude forecasting to guarantee safety 
for certificated jet turbine air civil transports; is that right? 
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Dr. RercHeLpErFEer. Well, to be perfectly fair, the Bureau of the 
Budget did not have an opportunity to turn us down because we simply 
did not ask for it under the terms of the supplemental. 

Mr. Fioop. The Bureau of the Budget under its yardstick, as you 
understand it, did not permit you to submit it ? 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is why you did not submit it ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Would you like to have submitted it ? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFER. Yes, sir; we would have. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you like to submit it now ? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. Certainly. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you like to justify it now ? 

Dr. RercHererrer. We would be glad to. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, $750,000 for the specific item you mentioned 
of high-altitude forecasting and transmission 4 

Dr. RetcHELDERFER. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATION NEEDED IN 1959 FOR 5-YEAR PLAN 


Mr. Fioop. In addition to the $750,000 for that purpose, or that 
phase of this document that I hold in my hand, and to which I referred 
and from which I have quoted at some length, I notice on page 6 
thereof your reference to what you call the system, which is the 
program, and there you say, and I quote: 

Five parts, each representing the fields of ,specialized operation, but all 
intimately related and complimentary, make up the weather system planned 
for completion in fiscal year 1963. They are: 

A. Terminal weather observing and forecasting. 

B. En route weather observing and forecasting. 

C. Weather information dissemination. 

Serving in direct support of these, and fundamental to the operation and 
success, are: 

D. Aviation weather network. 

E. Research and development. 

Now, if what you say is true, it is my considered opinion that you 
cannot separate one from the other—A, B, C, D, and E, for the system, 
and that this is a system where each is an integral part of the whole, 
and indivisible and inseparable if the system is to serve the purpose 
that you indicated, and yet you speak of only one phase. 

How much as an intelligent figure should you ask for—could you 
justify—for the fiscal period 1959, looking at a 5-year period of $100 
million, to begin at once in the 1959 fiscal period as the first proper 
segment of this? 

When I suggest $25 million as the proper figure to begin such a 
program, I base that upon my experience in many other departments 
as the beginning figure for a program of that size. What do you 
think ¢ 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Well, it would be difficult to give a firm figure. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam not asking for a firm figure. 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. The $25 million would, I assume, include equip- 
ment costs, too. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. I am speaking of this document from cover 
to cover. You know what is in here, and so do I. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF AVIATION AND WEATHER PROGRAM 


Dr. RetcHeLperFER. Yes; that document has not yet been costed. 
The document—I think it will be our position—will be a little better 
understood if I say that after the Curtis committee report on the avia- 
tion program and after the appointment of General Quesada and the 
formation of the Airways Modernization Board, it became quite clear 
from published documents that there would be greatly increasing re- 
quirements for meterological service if the system that they were 
working on was to operate as they expected. 

Mr. Froop. The system they were working on. Who were they ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I am talking about the air traffic control sys- 
tem. Weather isa part of that system. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam talking only about weather. 

Dr. RercHELDERFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This document. 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. Yes, sir. I would like to give a little more 
meaningful background for that document in about 1 minute. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Dr. Retcueiperrer. As a result of that conclusive evidence that 
there has to be a weather plan to go along with the air modernization 
plan, the aircraft-control plan in the broad sense 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that; is that right? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. No possible plan for air safety can succeed under any 
circumstances unless an essential condition precedent and component 
is weather? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFeR. This cannot be overemphasized. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Dr. ReicHeLperFer. The Weather Bureau, with the cooperation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Air Force and Navy, all 
of whom are necessarily involved in this plan as your quotations 
brought out, set to work to devise a plan over the next several years. 
We preferred a plan without year limit because at this stage we could 
not be sure about completion, but it seemed better in talking interde- 
partmentally to agree on a 5-year pre! 

Mr. Fioop. That means in that anguage through fiscal year 1963. 

Dr. Reircneperrer. That is correct. Accordingly, this plan was 
produced. We got the concurrence of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and at this stage there have been no figures attached to the 
plan. The plan has not yet had the approval of regular budgetary 
authorities. 

Mr. Fxioop. Nothing could interest me less than that, nothing, if 
you mean the Bureau of the Budget. 

Dr. RercuHevperrer. I mention that because it has a bearing on the 
paper which has been given to members of the committee this morn- 
ing in response to the inquiry by the chairman last Thursday dur- 
ing our testimony. This other paper provides for estimates of avia- 
tion weather service increases which are prerequisite to carrying out 
the plan. 

The amount involved there for this fiscal year is roughly $4,500,000 

Mr. Froop. There is no doubt in your mind that over the period 
of the next 5 years at the minimum, and the same 5 years referred 
to as the target for this document, air traffic of all categories, includ- 
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ing the turbojet high-altitude flying civil transport, will saturate 
the controls for even this program ? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. This seems quite evident. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course it is. Then there is no doubt about that fact, 
whether it has been yet resolved or not, as far as we are talking this 
morning. It is just a question of resolving a projected figure and 
certifying it. That is the only detail missing. There is no doubt 
about the fact. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I would have to agree. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. Go ahead, then. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. I think I have given sufficient background. 
You inquired about what we would do first to bring aviation weather 
service up to requirements. You have in your hands a pamphlet con- 
sisting of 13 pages which presents the items we regard as of highest 
priority. 

Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind that the situation today is at the criti- 
cal limit. 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What is that pamphlet entitled ? 

Dr. Retcrevperrer. It is simply Department of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau, a mimeographed document, called Document No. 2. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH ALTITUDE REPORTING 


Mr. Fioop. Doctor, you are referring in this pamphlet to only one 
phase of this whole program, and you had this pamphlet here this 
morning only because we were discussing whether or not your exist- 
ing facilities—hardware, personnel, and dollars—could or could not 
permit you to extend your forecasting and transmission and observa- 
tions beyond 20,000 feet with what you had. You came here to show 
us that you could not do it with what you had, that you needed some- 
thing more; but that deals only with one phase of the entire program. 
Is that not right? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. [ am speaking about the second pamphlet, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froopv. Where is that? The second pamphlet, then, refers to 
high-altitude forecasts for international flight. We just talked about 
that. Item 2 is the installation of additional L/MF ranges by num- 
ber. Restoration of aviation forecast briefing services. That is 
automatic transmission of briefing services as distinguished from in- 
dividuals or a combination of both? 

Dr. RetcHeLperRFER. It is a combination of both. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, the mere fact that you are going to in- 
troduce in the next 5 years by hardware automatic tape recording 
briefing of terminal and en route weather observations does not mean 
you are going to abandon individual briefings if and when a pilot 
feels the need for it. 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. Insofar as we can, yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Automatic aviation telephone forecasts. Of course, 
your first. problem there is to make a deal with the telephone com- 
pany, which you do not have firmed yet. 

Dr. Retcueriperrer. We have this in operation in Washington. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but not nationwide as a transmission program. 
You do not have the package yet. 
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_ Dr. RetcHetperrer. The telephone company has agreed to install 
it. 

Mr. Froop. When did they agree to this: Last night? They did 
not agree at the time the publication was issued. 

Dr. ReicHeiperrer. Th 1ey have agreed 

Mr. Fioop. They have agreed in principle. 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. They have agreed to this limited service for 
aviation only. 

Mr. Fioop. Communications facilities, development of the indi- 
vidual stations, additional airport weather bureau stations, with Tel- 
Autograph equipment, and completion of the upper air observing 
network for continental United States. Do you not include here 
transoceanic upper air observations? 

Dr. RetcHe perrer. Those are handled by the ocean weather sta- 
tions and by stations we have established on some of the commercial 
vessels. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going into greater use and greater utilization 
of the Department of Defense upper stratosphere balloon systems. 
You are going to develop all through this program, are you not, the 
logse- and captive-balloon systems over water? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. This second document which you handed us this morn- 
ing is little more than a reiteration of the cover document to which 
I referred, is it not? What more is in here which is not in the docu- 
ment which I quoted from? Not much. Nothing. What more is in 
Document No. 2 which you handed us this morning which is not in 
the pamphlet which you gave all the members last week and from 
which I read, with the exception of perhaps specific sites and details? 
Nothing. 

Dr. Rercuerperrer. Mr. Congressman, the material contained in 
Document No. 2, the 13-page mimeographed paper which we gave 
you this morning represents services which must be included in the 
so-called 5-year ‘plan. However, the 5-year plan goes far beyond 
what is provided in this mimeographed statement, Document No. 2. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is a good statement. Now I understand. You 
stated it very well. 





FUNDS REQUIRED FOR ADDITIONAL WEATHER SERVICE NEEDS 


How much will it cost to execute and put into effect, beginning in 
fiseal year 1959, Document No. 2% How many dollars do you need 
to begin to do everything that Document No. 2 calls for beginning i in 
this supplement: al effective beginning in fiscal year 1959 ? How much 
do you need to begin on July “], 1958, to execute Document No. 2 and, 
secondly, how muc ch do you need to do more than that, to execute any 
additional parts of the pamphlet I referred to in fiscal year 1959? 
Don’t be modest. If you do not know this morning, go back down- 
town and figure it out, and before this bill is marked up I want an 
intelligent figure of some kind. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Flood, may I respectfully call your attention to 
the table on the last page which shows about $4.6 million for this 
year and $7.094 million for next year to do what you are suggesting. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to ask that 
there be inserted at the end of my interrogation in the record the 
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so-called Document No. 2 which was presented to the committee this 
morning. 

However, I do not believe that that figure answers my question. 
The $4 million and $7 million to which the chairman referred and 
which you reflect on the last page of Document No. 2 deal with the 
execution of Document No. 2. 

Dr. Retcnetperrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. I am concerned, in addition to that, for fiscal year 1959 
with those phases of the entire five parts of the system which should 
begin to be executed at once in fiscal year 1959. I persist and insist 
that you must ask for money, because if you do not, I shall get it 
some place else. I most certainly am going to propose it to this sub- 
committee, to the full committee, and on the floor, depending upon 
my success. 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. This will take further study to provide that 
information. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tromas. Mr. Flood, you have rendered a very outstanding 
service, and we all are grateful to you for it. 

Mr. Froop. That is the result of your leadership, nothing else. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not agree that with that document which he just asked 
be inserted in the record, perhaps the other one should go in, too. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. Document No. 1, let us say. Thank you. 
Let us state it as Document No. 1 and Document No. 2. We shall 
understand that language for our purposes. 

Mr. Tronas. And for the record, too, I think the doctor deserves 
a lot of credit in presenting these two very fine documents. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. I think they are quite important, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DocUuMENT No. 1 


Increased costs requiring program reductions during period 1950-59 


Appropriation 1950 (including supplemental) —....._--.--__----.- $24, 534, 000 

Increased cost to maintain 1950 level of employment and stations..__ 9, 612, 000 

Authorized program increases (at 1959 cost levels) : 
Takeover of civil meteorological functions from 


SUETIOU TT Ces crc eiecinc acct nsoncngsecnacanaeaeete $2, 800, 000 
Severe esteem repesteh.......-..52.46. ee 2, 000, 000 
Improvements in severe storm warning services__ 3, 800, 000 
Operation and maintenance of new facilities__..__ 1, 700, 000 
————— 10,300, 000 
New costs other than program increases : 
ee Rice cence Ah. = heeried thc tnbah lid hin tailitclnidaiiiaiteniathinat 1, 583, 000 
Seca), AGRIET <hsian anaemia wat athamihcdentilbias 9, 000 
Employee life insurance_..........-.....-.-.-.-- 85, 000 
Crewanns. Dense IAB PO ciwcne died tcnnnestnntansmenni 60, 000 
—————_ 1, 787, 000 
ST al. ceeds one sheila tics deci a a ila ial 46, 183, 000 
Amount .appeatria ted. 20m, BOG iene cnicemesntitne ceca bewcwtnen ferential 39, 318, 000 


Net increased cost which has been absorbed by program 
I ss ncin aitsshnncrscianigg ndlenaceuccians as ugiccnlea nas naneaieaaanddenasea aiakiad aeaseas 6, 865, 000 
NotTgr.—All 1959 cost data exclude the recent pay increase. 


| 
| 
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Estimated cost of 1950 program at 1959 cost rates 


| 1 
i 
| 








| 1950 1959 
——___ a —_— — _ | aac Meccan —— 
01 Personal services: | 
Full time, 4,373 man-years | 
1050 rate, $4,119 per man-vear........-..-.-.--..---- eee cee lak } ' 918/012) 184 tis issoune- 
1959 rate, $6,090 per man-year (increase 47.9 percent) a ea) taal $26, 631, 600 
Part time: | 
BOM 9066 S525 5-2 2504- Sn jit in hile tagcat ae 356, 875 | 


1959 rate (average increase, 43 percent)_.......----.-....----.. Ee oe Seer eee 510, 300 
ADRES webreGT OUT WING or. enna wi on onl ptt cep eneasellaed | 18, 369, 009 | 27, 141, 900 
02 Travel: | 
1950 rate.__.-- 4 wit iinlle « dciudhant diate ns bbpiieenadggal | BAD, B81 heim < pentane 
1959 rate (per diem increased from $6 to $12; fares increased average 
$2 percent) .........-. 14dbi6ee dS aed bbb detec ebbbebed Scene giihivtbenoflibhs | 776, 500 
03 Transportation of things | 
1950 rate..._- - on wih clas Saneaditeniocssattintetads Ue adil ban'et is deadline cctv 549, 154 bi athAneebe 
1959 rate (number of helium cylinders increased 15 percent due toICC | 
safety regulations; freight-rate increases average 24 percent) --..-.-..|-..-----------| 729, 000 
04 Communication services: | 
1950 rate... Shcsatap bed vocdlak o:yom eretchicesaiectien cities lactaataned seg Bain alae nidess dteak d aceite ROE, HOEY hi dadittiebeenidne 
1959 rate (long lines increased 17 percent; tolls, 31 percent; local serv- | 
UU ID «ow ancy scm tno onus sores piiinpeeniatinideesaailh lissaneg Nn dl Renaeinh iad oT eae 1, 201, 200 
05 Rents and utility services: | 
eee Se eg ee 2a es eawatnd SOG BGS Te 2c kb sb dccencs 
1959 rate (average increase 10 percent IBM machines, 41 percent | } 
EIT. idcccmemnebetunmdnonn dewaebatihah bbc dcheadiniah cskane dante abkanameene } 764, 000 
06 Printing and re comnenwald 
a ee i eee aeistod wee clashed hanna aaa } SPEED Pic duns otanene 
1959 rate (increase 28 pe NS ce Sista wd on ddanbebad Githodastih iain tgtiy 225, 500 
07 Other contractual services 
Wes Bret, SSO k TT ig okt iis Li hbt Ldombainn deka thao SR OS We ile. 
1959 rate (aver: age increase 23 pe ree BOS ie eo pote es aed 397, 000 
08 Supplies and materials: 
1950 rate pees eee Belt. ede chee sseaeteel es | 2, 497, 000 5 
1959 rate (increase $2 each on 64, 000 radiosondes; 36 cents “each on j 
64,000 balloons; other supplies average increase 34 percent) _------- es 4 j 3, 061, 000 
08 Equipment: } 
1950 rate.....- ‘ : nd edlomed C76, GRD 452 sleds. 
1959 rate (increase 29 percent) dihidenietcameabtumnnes “ | ; tees 613, 550 
Objects 10 through 13 (increase not computed): 
1950 rate__......--- 2 4 3 dad was 22, 953 . a 
RR = cb Eek cues ccna ; ; iced cael oi aaseeatesbe ade toes cae 22, 950 
Deduction for subsistence charges d Jaete \ 31, 591 | 31, 600 
Net direct obligations, 1950 seit Aaa ia red a nae dd | 24, 457,419 |... 
Unobligated balance ti. oie kad 76, 581 | 
Appropriation, including supplemental of $355,000_-.......-- 24, 534, 000 ; ees 
Cost of same program at 1959 rates : ; 34, 901, 000 
Adjustments: 
Ocean ship weather program transferred to Navy ined dittienataie cainiceie Aaa sila —700, 000 
Leases transferred to GSA (net) : ; -| ; —55, 000 
Cost of adjusted 1950 program at 1959 rates : i ea ; sESIR 34, 146, 000 
1950 appropriation amount. ; suse eecasivan des dete EH) seblsabla ‘ Salem 24, 534, 000 
Increased cost to maintain 1950 level of employment and stations. _--- | Sarnia indeed 9, 612, 000 


NOTE.—AIl 1959 cost data exclude the recent pay increase. 
DocuMENT No, 2 


1. High altitude forecasts for international flights 


The Weather Bureau now provides service for international flights for the 
airspace between the surface and the 20,000-foot level. Forecast and flight brief- 
ing services above the 20,000-foot level to keep pace with increased jet flights 
will require the addition of forecaster personnel to analyze and study the current 
conditions and to prepare separate forecasts of winds, temperatures, and weather 
at many levels up to 45,000 feet for specific periods of 6, 12, 18, 24, and 36 hours 
ahead. 

The establishment of a new forecast center at every major jet terminal and 
international terminal would be extremely costly. The requirement could be met 
by concentrating the forecasting work at seven locations. A communications 
facility would be required to carry these forecasts to all major jet terminals. 
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This program will require 2 forecasters and a communicator on duty. at all 


times (15 positions) at each of the 7 locations listed plus supporting service 
personnel. 


High altitude forecast centers: Area served 
Washington, D. C. (NAWAC)------_ Domestic United States 
New York (Idlewild), N. Y_--------- North Atlantic 
Diionint: Fig... 1sicmnatlabdbsemeiiccatans Gulf of Mexico and Western Caribbean 
San Francisco, Calif.............-. Eastern North Pacific 
Boneteltj Tb Bi. ons. case enews Western North Pacific 
Anchorage, Alaska__._.--..-.-...-- Alaskan-Polar 
San Jude: Pi nse eidaeipteiies Eastern Caribbean 


Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 








Forecast Supporting | Total 
centers |. services | 
aeeaneneenunaneines — - — = - - ~ | — ? - wan 
Personal service 
Positions ‘ 105 18 123 
Average employment. -- | 52.5 | 9.0 61.5 
Cost | $375, 700 | $44, 800 $420, 500 
Other objects... ] i | 613, 800 | 81, 700 695, 500 
1, 116, 000 


. eee | 989, 500 | 126, 500 
\ 





2. Continuous weather warning broadcasts for pilots 


This program will provide for continuous radio broadcasts to pilots of existing 
weather conditions plus information as to hazardous weather conditions which 
are expected to develop during the ensuing 6 to 12 hours. The 88 CAA L/MF 
ranges will be utilized to transmit the weather information. In this way pilots 
will be able to obtain required aviation weather briefing service without recourse 
to crowded telephone channels. 

Weather Bureau requirements consist of 3 forecasters at each of the 25 flight 
advisory weather service centers ; 4 forecasters and 16 technical assistants at the 
National Severe Weather Forecasting Center at Kansas City and 1 employee 
for each of the 87 L/MF range broadcasting stations, yet to be implemented, plus 
10 employees for supporting services. 

Some additional communication links are needed to carry the text of the broad- 
cast from the Weather Bureau to the CAA communication station. 


Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 


Personal services: (192 positions; 59.4 man-years) _-.-_--__-_-_____-__-_ $394, 400 
Other objecte.....i:ub. Cae nn nee nnn lel eee 252, 600 








L/MF RANGES WHICH WILL MAKE CONTINUOUS WEATHER BROADCASTS FOR PILOTS 


. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
2. Amarillo, Tex. 

. Arcola, Va. (already activated) 
. Atlanta, Ga. 

. Big Spring, Tex. 

. Billings, Mont. 

. Birmingham, Ala. 

. Bismarck, N. Dak. 
9. Blythe, Calif. 

. Boise, Idaho 

. Boston, Mass. 

2. Brownsville, Tex. 

. Burlington, Vt. 

. Casper, Wyo. 

5. Charleston, 8. C. 

. Chicago, T1l. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. Delta, Utah 


20. Denver, Colo. 


. Detroit, Mich. 

. Duluth, Minn. 

. Elko, Nev. 

. Elmira, N. Y. 

. El Paso, Tex. 

. Fargo, N. Dak. 

. Fresno, Calif. 

. Fort Worth, Tex. 

. Garden City, Kans. 

. Grand Marais, Mich. 
. Great Falls, Mont. 

. Houghton, Mich. 

33. Houston, Tex. 

. Idaho Falls, Idaho 

. Idlewild, N. Y. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Jackson, Miss. 

. Jacksonville, Fla. 

. Kansas City, Mo. 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Las Vegas, Nev. 

2. Los Angeles, Calif. 
43. 
. Memphis, Tenn. 


Medford, Oreg. 
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45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
. North Platte, Nebr. 

. Oakland, Calif. 

. Ogden, Utah 

. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Omaha, Nebr. 

. Pendleton, Oreg. 

. Pensacola, Fla. 

2. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Portland, Oreg. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

5. Raleigh, N. C. 

. Rapid City, 8S. Dak. 

. Red Bluff, Calif. 

. Redmond, Oreg. 

. Reno, Nev. 

. Roanoke, Va. 

. Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Miami, Fla. 

Miles City, Mont. 
Millinocket, Maine 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Moline, Ill. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Neah Bay, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. 


72. San Antonio, Tex. 
73. St. Louis, Mo. 


. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
. Seattle, Wash. 


76. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


. Spartanburg, S. C. 


78. Springfield, Mo. 


. Spokane, Wash. 

. Tampa, Fla. 

. Texarkana, Ark. 

. Tonopah, Nev. 

. Traverse City, Mich. 
. Tueson, Ariz. 

. Tulsa, Okla. 

. Whitehall, Mont. 

. Wichita, Kans. 


Winslow, Ariz. 
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3. Restoration of aviation forecost briefing services 


During the past year services to aviation have been curtailed at 72 active 
airport weather stations due to dropping of positions and holding other posi- 
tions vacant. In order to meet minimum aviation weather service needs restora- 
tion of personnel at the following locations is essential : 


Abilene, Tex. Fargo, N. Dak. Omaha, Nebr. 
Albany, N. Y. Fiint, Mich. Pendleton, Oreg. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Fort Worth, Tex. Peoria, Il. 
Amarillo, Tex. Grand Junction, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa.* 
Anchorage, Alaska.’ Grand Rapids, Mich. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Annette, Alaska Goodland, Kans. Portland, Oreg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Great Falls, Mont. Rapid City, 8S. Dak. 
Baltimore, Md. Harrisburg, Pa. Roanoke, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Indianapolis, Ind. Rochester, N. Y. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. Jackson, Miss. Salem, Oreg. 
Boise, Idaho Juneau, Alaska Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boston, Mass. Knoxville, Tenn. San Antonio, Tex. 
Brownsville, Tex. Lake Charles, La. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Little Rock, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 
Burbank, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif.* Shreveport, La. 
Burlington, Vt. Miami, Fla. South Bend, Ind. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Midland, Tex. Springfield, TM. 
Charlotte, N. C. Milwaukee, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio. Montgomery, Ala. Topeka, Kans. 
Dayton, Ohio. New Orleans, La. Tucson, Ariz. 
Denver, Colo. New York City, N. Y.? Waco, Tex. 

Des Moines, Iowa Norfolk, Va. Wichita, Kans. 
Dodge, City, Kans. North Platte, Nebr. Yakima, Wash. 


1 Addition of 2 employees required. 
2 Addition of 3 employees required. 


Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 


Personal services: 77 positions; 46.2 man-years_..____-__-.__..___ $291, 800 
Otiie®’ OUjOCGR. . asain a ik ei ne ne eee nanabed temiaain 


Total... +eidnablesuaslenia<Bibnasswcucnnen a eee 384, 200 
4. Provide 24-hour-a-day aviation weather observations at high-activity airports 
At 57 locations in the United States the Weather Bureau airport station is 
now operated on a part-time basis (less than 24 hours each day). Lack of 
weather reports during the hours the station is closed and the unavailability 
of aviation weather briefing services poses a severe handicap to pilots and to 
other users of weather service such as farmers, businessmen, etc, 
To permit extension of operations to the full 24-hour period at the 26 highest 
priority domestic locations additional staff requirements are : 


Additional Additional 

Station staff required Station staff required 

1. Wilmington, N. C__---- Mele 23114. Mugene, Oreg.._..<ciss.xideasis 2 
2. Bridgeport, Conn____.-------- 2115. Noxfotm, Nevr..._.ssaké coissi 1 
&, Bristol, Tenh.... 82/54 iwc O11G@ Xume, Ayre... 3 bit) esi 1 
4. Spartanburg, 8. C..-.-._--.- 5|17. Burlington, Iowa_..._..______ 3 
5. Brie, Pao tces stl ined 6/18. Bishop, Calif... ........ 2 
6. Waterloo, loWa..ai:t. acess 4119. Fiotemee, ob. O.....1.4izaned + 
7. Withamsport, Pa._..._...... 3120. Home, Ge... 2h ehictohatis: 3 
8. Muskegon, Mich... .... ---- STR. Re Pts ine ncinn 3 
9. Worcester, Mass____- oie Lead 4) 28, Vietetan, Temes 3 
10) ROG, ON Gee i uae Sl ak COne, ” WO ts 1 
ZY, ewes, It. Men. 3} 24. Columbus, Ga__.....-...-__- 2 
ta Bee Vet: Pie 2} 25. Flagstaff, Ariz_...........1_- 3 
ome RS ee SUT Ra oe Oil ese ceetitdocees 1 
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Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 


Personal services: 71 positions; 42.6 man-years__._.._______________ 269, 000 
IIIS fot brea ttt terete ins eciitaeiie Sakina teseds'ts chili B bidet chen 85, 200 
a i sg sg ml Ns wa cl a 354, 200 


To provide for recruitment of new employees only the most urgent cases are 
presented above. 


5. Automatic aviation telephone forecasts 


Increasing aviation operations during the past few years have resulted in a 
steadily increasing number of telephone calls from pilots to Weather Bureau 
stations for weather information prior to takeoff. Only one public telephone line 
is maintained at each Weather Bureau station. This line is so often busy with 
calls from radio, television, newspaper, agricultural, business, and other interests, 
that a separate unlisted telephone for exclusive use of aviation interests has 
been installed at all high-activity airport weather stations. In the larger cities 
this single aviation telephone also is so busy that pilots no longer can reach the 
Weather Bureau to obtain briefing service before takeoff. 

An automatic answering aviation telephone device has been in operation at 
Washington National Airport for several years and has proved to be of immense 
help in getting aviation weather forecast information to pilots. An aviation 
weather forecast, up to 1 minute in length, is recorded by the forecaster on 
equipment located in the weather office. This forecast describes current local 
conditions, changes expected for the next 6 to 12 hours and weather on air routes 
to cities 200 to 300 miles distant. Two unlisted telephone lines hook into the 
recording equipment so that two pilots may obtain weather briefing simul- 
taneously. 

To provide this service at the 50 highest aviation activity airports in the United 
States will require the addition of 1 forecaster at each station and the necessary 
recording equipment. 


1. Chicago, Ill. (Midway) 26. Memphis, Tenn. 

2. Los Angeles, Calif. 27. Birmingham, Ala. 

3. New York (LaGuardia) 28. Burbank, Calif. 

4. Dallas, Tex. 29. Columbus, Ohio. 

5. Washington, D.C. 30. Charleston, 8. C. 

6. Miami, Fla. 31. El Paso, Tex. 

7. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 32. Jacksonville, Fla. 

8. Atlanta, Ga. 33. Wichita, Kans, 

9. St. Louis, Mo. 34. Milwaukee, Wis. 
10. Detroit, Mich. (Willow Run) 35. Knoxville, Tenn. 

11. New York (Idlewild) 36. San Antonia, Tex. 

12. Kansas City, Mo. 37. Tallahassee, Fla. 

13. Cleveland, Ohio 38. Nashville, Tenn. 

14. Honolulu, T. H. 39. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

15. Minneapolis, Minn. 40. Indianapolis, Ind. 

16. Oakland, Calif. 41. Charlotte, N. C. 

17. Denver, Colo. : 42. Dayton, Ohio. 

18. Houston, Tex. 43. Fort Worth, Tex. (Carter) 
19. Phoenix, Ariz. 44. Portland, Oreg. 

20. Boston, Mass. 45. Louisville, Ky. (Standiford) 
21. Tulsa, Okla. 46. Jackson, Miss. 

22. San Francisco, Calif. 47. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

23. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greater) 48. West Palm Beach, Fla. 

24. Newark, N. J. 49. Savannah, Ga. 

25. Philadelphia, Pa. 50. Cincinnati, Ohio (Covington) 

Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 
Personal services : 52 positions, 39 man-years__......---__-..-.._-_._ $242, 900 
CI NN cess pphctilasionn Cecilie as REG AD nceiseoenink ladies iaesniibaiennemagglalaiaaiaail 115, 100 
Total 
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6. As requested, there follows in order of priority, the list of airports meeting 
criteria for establishment of new aviation weather reporting stations 


1. White Plains, N. ¥. 19. Monroe, La. 
2. Teterboro, N. J. 20. Wheeling, W. Va. 
3. Fort Worth, Tex. (Meacham) 21. Hot Springs, Ark. 
4, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Allegheny County) 22. Westfield, Mass. 
5. Newport News, Va. 23. Ogden, Utah 
6. Reading, Pa. 24. Bluefield, W. Va. 
7. Elmira, N. Y. 25. O’Neil, Nebr. 
8. Bedford, Mass. 26. Provo, Utah 
9. Battle Creek, Mich. 27. McAllen, Tex. 
10. Hutchinson, Kans. 28. Twin Falls, Idaho 
11. Lafayette, La. 29. Cumberland, Md. 
2. Huntington, W. Va. 30. Greenville, Miss. 
13. Tyler, Tex. 31. Durango, Colo. 
14. Johnstown, Pa. 32. Rhinelander, Wis. 
15. Terre Haute, Ind. 33. Wenatchee, Wash. 
16. Pensacola, Fla. 34. Worland, Wyo. 
17. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 35. Paris, Tex. 
18. Santa Barbara, Calif, 36. Price, Utah 


Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 
Cost of establidhing . @gch -ef@te—n.. 05... 205s oe $60, 000 
7. Communications facilities 


A. A basic requirement at any Weather Bureau airport station engaged in 
furnishing pilots with weather information is current maps of existing weather 
conditions at the surface and extending up to levels of 20,000 feet and higher. 
In order to provide such maps without the need for laborious hand plotting and 
duplication of analysis work, the national weather facsimile network has been 
established. The fundamental maps are plotted once and analyzed by highly 
skilled meteorologists at the National Meteorological Center at Suitland, Md. 
Pach map is then transmitted by facsimile to all weather stations on the na- 
tional facsimile network. : 

The following Weather Bureau stations which now lack this important facility 
and thus have inadequate weather maps available for aviation weather briefing 
and forecasting services, should be provided with connections ‘to the national 
circuit. 


FACSIMILE INSTALLATIONS REQUIRED AT WEATHER BUREAU AIRPORT STATIONS HAV- 
ING AT LEAST 24,000 AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS PER YEAR 


1. Charlotte, N. C. 29. Casper, Wyo. 

2. Cincinnati, Ohio 30. Rochester, Minn. 
3. Sacramento, Calif. 31. Billings, Mont. 

4. Montgomery, Ala. 32. Peoria, Ill. 

5. Orlando, Fla. 33. Allentown, Pa. 

6. Syracuse, N. Y. 34. Roanoke, Va. 

7. Lubbock, Tex. 35. San Angelo, Tex. 
8. Rochester, N. Y. 36. Wilmington, N. C. 
9. Fort Wayne, Ind. 37. Bridgeport, Conn. 
10. Chattanooga, Tenn. 38. Augusta, Ga. 

11. South Bend, Ind. 39. Fort Smith, Ark. 
12. Lexington, Ky. 40. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
13. Charleston, W. Va. 41. Bristol, Tenn. 

14. Colorado Springs, Colo. 42. Evansville, Ind. 
15. Winston-Salem, N. C. 43. Springfield, Mo. 
16. Greensboro, N. C. 44. Spartanburg, S. C. 
17. Sioux City, lowa 45. Burlington, Vt. 

18. Columbia, 8. C. 46. Binghamton, N. Y. 
19. Youngstown, Ohio 47. Puebbo, Colo. 

20. Albany, N. Y. 48. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
21. Baton Rouge, La. 49. Green Bay, Wis. 
22. Akron, Ohio 50. Williamsport, Pa. 
23. Waco, Tex. 51. Muskegon, Mich. 
24. Moline, Ill. 52. Fargo, N. Dak. 

25. Wichita Falls, Tex. 53. Grand Junction, Colo. 
26. Bakersfield, Calif. 54. Lynchburg, Va. 
27. Boise, Idaho 55. Waterloo, Iowa 


28. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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IE Se ON iis Secinaiceenig atch diene neni cciseepakoss laa $285, 300 


B. Inadequate means now exist for dissemination of weather reports from 
the Weather Bureau office to the CAA tower and other aviation operations 
offices at many airports. Tel-autograph equipment permits the instantaneous 
delivery of weather reports to those users at the airport having a vital need 
for this information. The observer writes the current weather conditions on 
a transmitting pad and it is received simultaneously at each receiving drop. 

At the following 96 locations it is essential that the Weather Bureau install 
transmitting tel-autograph equipment, and in line with agreements between the 
CAA and the Weather Bureau, a receiver is placed in each tower. Other 
users, such as airlines, pay the cost for receivers in their offices. 


AIRPORT WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS REQUIRING TEL-AUTOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 





1. Los Angeles, Calif. 49. Providence, R. I. 

2. Dallas, Tex. 50. Seattle, Wash. 

3. Miami, Fla. 51. Columbia, 8S. C. 

4. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 52. Reno, Nev. 

5. Oakland, Calif. 53. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
6. Phoenix, Ariz. 54. Baton Rouge, La. 
7. San Francisco, Calif. 55. Topeka, Kans. 

8. Memphis, Tenn. 56. Corpus Christi, Tex. 
9. Burbank, Calif. 57. Greenville, S. C. 

10. El Paso, Tex. 58. Waco, Tex. 

11. Jacksonville, Fla. 59. Shreveport, La. 

12. Tallahassee, Fla. 60. Moline, Tl. 

13. Salt Lake City, Utah 61. Abilene, Tex. 

14, Charlotte, N. C. 32. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
15. Dayton, Ohio 63. Bakersfield, Calif. 


. Portland, Oreg. 
. Jackson, Miss. 


. Boise, Idaho 
. Great Falls, Mont. 


18. Oklahoma City, Okla. 66. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
19. West Palm Beach, Fla. 67. Flint, Mich. 


. Savannah, Ga. 

. San Diego, Calif. 

. Des Moines, Iowa 
. Sacramento, Calif. 


. Casper, Wyo. 

. Rochester, Minn. 

. Billings, Mont. 

. Detroit (Wayne Major) 


24. Tampa, Fla. 72. Peoria, Ill. 
25. Little Rock, Ark. 73. Allentown, Pa. 


. Montgomery, Ala. 
7. Orlando, Fla. 


. Yakima, Wash. 
. San Angelo, Tex. 


28. Austin, Tex. 76. Wilmington, N. C. 
29. Hartford, Conn. 77. Bridgeport, Conn. 


30. Lubbock, Tex. 78. Augusta, Ga. 

31. Raleigh, N. C. 79. Fort Smith, Ark. 

32. Las Vegas, Nev. 80. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
33. Fort Wayne, Ind. 81. Bristol, Tenn. 

34. Amarillo, Tex. 82. Evansville, Ind. 

35. Chattanooga, Tenn. 83. Springfield, Mo. 

36. Midland, Tex. 84. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
37. South Bend, Ind. 85. Binghamton, N. Y. 


38. Springfield, Tl. 86. Pueblo, Colo. 

39. Lexington, Ky. 87. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
40. Tucson, Ariz. 88. Muskegon, Mich. 

41. Mobile, Ala. 89. Worcester, Mass. 
42. Brownsville, Tex. 90. Portland, Maine 


3. Port Arthur, Tex. 


. Lynchburg, Va. 


44. Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. 92. Columbus, Ga. 
45. Winston-Salem, N. C. 93. Medford, Oreg. 


46. 
. Fresno, Calif. 
. Sioux City, lowa 


Greensboro, N. C. 


. Detroit-Michigan City Airport 
. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
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Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 
96. stations times $1,000...<.....csnsee ee ee eae $96, 000 


8. Completing upper air observing network for continental United States 


In the United States there are currently 63 Weather Bureau stations that take 
soundings of upper atmospheric weather conditions to the 70,000-foot level. Of 
these, only 19 make these soundings 4 times each day (at midnight, 6 a. m., 
noon, and 6 p. m.). The remaining 44 make the soundings only twice each day 
(at6a.m.and6p.m.). 

The Meteorology Subcommittee of the Air Coordinating Committee has strongly 
recommended that all stations meet the minimum requirement of four sound- 
ings each day in direct support of improved weather forecasts for aviation opera- 
tions. To accomplish this it would be necessary to add 3 employees at each of the 
44 stations and to purchase the additional supplies of balloons and instruments 
used in making the soundings. 

The recommendation from ACC also urges the setting up of two new sounding 
stations at Charleston, W. Va., and Winslow, Ariz., to fill large gaps in the present 
network. Seven employees will be required at each location. 

Locations where soundings would be increased are shown in the attachment. 


Financial requirements, fiscal year 1959 


Personal services : 153 positions ; 73 man-years_.__._-_-------------- $381, 100 
GEE Be haiwkwetesintnoatucnseee sunset dhsdhibiiediadlia: aati Maetchaesiatiomi ttn ite 1, 075, 900 
ROCs once danced Dic wd dis aee oa taaae 1, 457, 000 
Completing ACC/MET upper air observing network for continental United 
States 

Additional Additional 

Station staff required Station staff required 
DOI . The Wiertcnsiensocactacnce cc atecsstaad 3} Tak Vr, TF os etenetns— 3 
Albuquerque, N. Mex_--------~---- Si Eateee meee BP 8 ed 3 
POT iti ndattctinnc dada S pede, : Cine oo 3 
Se ee ee ee SE RU: Fein ocd tected 3 
GRE | He iiisccdirnccicnnestacannantats 3) | 3 
BeGUCee, Beka ceccecinenin 3 | NAMSUGRGt, MOM onc leon pecnne 3 
Buiiwee, Bas sak casees 3} Nasariie:, Dene... 5 eaten ecole é 
Cane Battin Iii Oekesck ccc. 8) North Platte, Nebr.__............. 3 
CST, Bn Ecscicntpanttngenans 3 CR CE tte magic 3 
ol a Se CII 1: DO prises Bidens neste poeratcitinie 3 
CS a Wii rnis teres csesccncenckerace Fe Oe NE Pct nceinchavendipinnenciebes 7 
Ce Brinn ucritnncinchcen I ci a iiici aint ete neesibes 3 
Dodge Ulty, Mamet 6565s es SP ape CAlgy: Be OR... aan nciince 3 
8 a Be i; CE, | Bho ecticicetnccn 3 
TS, Fl Biitiestoiseaetnen re I, SN it oii cnn 3 
UE, Tove care ccctccmnasiisicaes See I, Flick ntpinimcrtctiee: 3 
Cine aaa aiiteniceccidetems Ss ee i Oi en 3 
Grand Junction, Colo.__....._---~- 8} Santa Maria, Oalif............... 3 
CT t  :  ,  S reee Si ene, | WOR 414.1 3 
CRGGIIIORG,, TNs Cis tcasttnccednten po BE eens ae 3 
SOCIO, WI i iis Sentai ei ckensissstarinencnntlaa 3| Tatoosh Island, Wash._.--------- 3 
FRCRROMVINIO:, BF iiccccccicttiesmnmnciits Sy Wie | Be 3 oo ci 3 
Lake CRORE, 26.1 wancncccnconkts 3 —- 
TMG) We CGkcscmiedcakateenn 3 Te Gh ted eins 146 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Bow, you may interrogate the doctor at this 
point. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENT TO PROVIDE HIGH-ALTITUDE REPORTING 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, following the interrogation of Mr. Flood, some- 
what along the same line, I am quite concerned about this entire mat- 
ter. I should like to ask you if you do not agree on this question of 
the high-altitude forecasts for international flights. I brought it out 
the other day, but I think it should be emphasized that this Govern- 
ment in 1950 made an international commitment with other nations 
that we would provide this high-altitude forecast ; is that correct ? 

Dr. ReicHevLperrer. That is correct, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. In failing to do so, we may be embarrassed by not carry- 
ing out our international commitments. 

Dr. Retcuerperrer. Yes; that assumption is correct. Of course, 
this is part of the general agreement, internationally, that the nations 
concerned, the nations belonging to ICAO, will exchange information 
and participate in providing the global service. It is quite true that, 
if the United States does not carry its share under the terms of the 
ICAO agreements, it would not place us in a very favorable light. 

Mr. Bow. Whereas we have turbulence in the lower levels which 
our aircraft meet, nevertheless, the turbulence at high altitudes en- 
countered by jetplanes, perhaps, becomes even more dangerous be- 
cause of the extreme speed of aircraft flying in turbulent weather. 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. Because of the extreme speed and because there 
are no visible evidences. Lower down, clouds indicate there will be 
turbulence. You do not have clouds to indicate this at high altitude. 

Mr. Bow. I think that is important, Doctor. In flying at high 


levels, you do not have clouds. You hit areas of severe turbulence 
which cannot be seen; is that correct ? 


Dr. RetcuetperFer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Radar on airplanes would not pick that up, would it ? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. It is not possible for any radar so far developed 
to show it. 

Mr. Bow. The great speedof jet aircraft flying in turbulent weather 
causes a hazard because of that speed. 

Dr. REIcHELDERFER. Yes, sir. 


USE OF EQUIPMENT CONSTRUCTED PRIOR TO 1900 AT TOLEDO WEATHER 
BUREAU 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, I received a telegram some weeks ago from Mr. 
R. A. Stranahan, Jr., president of the Champion Spark Plug Co. I 
wish to read it to you and ask you to comment upon it. It says: 


Weather Bureau appropriation for the past 10 years completely inadequate for 
the increased needs of this important Bureau. We cannot rationalize Weather 
Bureau staff reductions and fewer forecasts when considering the thousands of 
new boats and airplanes in need of this service. Have need for practical disaster 
warnings with no appropriation for significant research. Toledo Weather Bureau 
using some equipment built before year 1900 certainly indicates the need for 
your attention to the Weather Bureau problem. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLve Co., 
R. A. STRANAHAN, JR., President. 


Would you care to comment on that? 
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Dr. RercuevperFer. The figures we have given you in the two 
mimeographed documents this morning certainly show that we feel 
we have fallen behind on requirements. As stated in the record 
already, we think the situation has reached the crucial stage. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know anything about equipment bein built 
before 1900 being used in the Weather Bureau in Toledo? : that 
something which i is not usable today because of its age, or is it some- 
thing which is just as valuable today as it was when it was first put 
in there? 

Dr. Retcnecperrer. It certainly serves its purpose today, just as 
the old hall tree for hats and overcoats serves its purpose. I think 
what he refers to is the so-called triple register, which is a simple 
electrical means of recording wind direction and velocity and either 
sunshine or rainfall, sometimes both, in which case it is a quadruple 
register. This is a very simple and elementary type of instrument. 

T am only being fair when I say I think, in practically all places 
where a modern type of instrument is necessary, we have furnished it 
for this particular purpose. However, the reference does illustrate— 
and I think he could have picked out much better examples—that our 
equipment is not up to modern standards in many respects. 

Mr. Bow. But in this particular instance the age is not particularly 
damaging to the equipment. 

Dr. RericHevperFer. I think not; no. 

Mr. Bow. Is it not a fact, that, back in 1956, Doctor, we actually 
went above the budget estimate? 

Dr. Retenevperrer. Yes. The Congress, in view of the severe 
damage caused by the hurricanes, gave us very substantial increases 
for research. 

Mr. Bow. And the budgets have been pretty substantial since that 
time. That year we had $41,650,000, as compared to the figure $24,- 
750,000 the year before. We have stayed pretty well at that level. 

Dr. ReEIcHELDERFER. Yes. 


DISCUSSION OF BUDGET RESTRICTIONS ON AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, have you examined this special report put out by 
the National Business Aircraft Association ? 

Dr. RercHeLperFrer. No: I have not seen it, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Part of it says that— 

The Weather Bureau has been historically unable to obtain funds to properly 
support aviation weather service. Weather Bureau budget requests are re- 
viewed and cut by the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress. 

Of course, there is some semblance of truth in that, but, as I have 
pointed out, there have been occasions when this Committee has gone 
over the budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would you let me interrupt? Is that the organi- 

zation that my distinguished friend, Mr. Zimmerman, of Continental 
Oil, belongs to? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, your friend Mr. Zimmerman is one of the board of 
directors, and I find some very distinguished Ohioans also in this 
group. I do not know whether there are any from the State of 
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Washington, but of course there are distinguished gentlemen from 


Wosiogton. 
Mr. Horan. The Boeing Jetliner organization is a member. 

Mr. Bow. They set forth in this special bulletin a number of staff 
reductions, and they say it is because the Congress has refused to ap- 
propriate the money. 

ere is one statement : 

New Weather Bureau stations. Plans to establish a full-time Weather Bu- 
reau Observing and pilot briefing office at O’Hare International, Chicago, and 
the municipal airport at Long Beach, Calif., were dropped because of budget 
restrictions. 

Is that a true statement ? 

Dr. RetcHe.perrer. Yes, sir. This was in fiscal year 1958. They 
have been allowed this year. 

Mr. Bow. We are going to have full-time Weather Bureau ob- 
serving and pilot briefing at O’Hare, are we not? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. It is allowed in the 1959 estimates. 

Mr. Bow. I shall not take the time of the committee to go through 
this entire statement, Doctor, but I shall submit it to you and ask you 
and your staff to review it and give me a report on it as to what items 
are correct and what are incorrect, and your observations regard- 
ing it. 

lowever, there is one item which gives me some concern. This is 
purely a personal matter. They list the terminal forecasts as being 
reduced from 24-hour to 12-hour coverage. In this I find the Akron- 
Canton, Ohio, airport. Is it your intention to reduce the terminal 
forecasts from 24-hour to 12-hour coverage ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. It is not our intention to reduce the coverage 
at the Akron Municipal Airport. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about Akron-Canton. There are two air- 
ports, the Akron municipal and then the joint county airport. I am 
interested in the Akron-Canton Airport. 

Dr. RetcHeLperFER. We are not reducing the hours of coverage for 
terminal forecasts at the Akron-Canton Airport. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I shall give this special report to the 
doctor and ask his staff to review it. 

I might say for the benefit of the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Yates, 
that while he was answering the rollcall, I inquired of the doctor 
about the O’Hare Airport, and I find they will have a full-time 
Weather Bureau operation for briefing pilots. 

Mr. Yates. I thank the gentleman. I was given that information 
and so advised the people in Chicago. 

Mr. Bow. The report which I handed the doctor indicated there 
would not be, and I thought it well to bring out the fact that there 
would be. 

Dr. Retcue.perrer. Would you like this reply, Mr. Congressman, 
in a letter direct to you? 

Mr. Bow. I think it should come to the committee. We might want 
to make it a part of the record. 
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DONATIONS OF EQUIPMENT BY INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITIES 


I am also interested in my Akron-Canton situation, and ask you 
how it has worked out. You probably will recall that. at Akron- 
Canton we had no radar weather warning system. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., of Canton, Ohio, purchased, paid for completely, 
and turned over to the Weather Bureau a weather w arning radar. 
How has that worked out ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. This is working out very well. I have not 
seen this installation myself. It has been a year and a half or 2 years 
since I visited the airport. This was a very fine thing for the com- 
pany todo. Onur official at the Akron-Canton Airport, Mr. Robinson, 
is using this equipment. 

Mr. Bow. Would you object to other people in other areas of the 
country doing the same thing? 

Dr. REIcHELDERFER. This has been done in some other parts of 
the country. I believe we have at least one in Texas which was 
contributed by one of the oil companies. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bow. I yield. 

Mr. Froop. Do I understand that it was necessary for a private com- 
pany to acquire a radar for the purpose of helping the Weathe 
Bureau guarantee meteorological forecasting / 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Flood, some of these people are very much interested 
in cutting the cost of Government and its ie ‘ge appropriations. They 
felt some need for this. Inasmuch as they have aircraft of their own 
flying in and out of Akron-Canton and many other people are flying 
aircraft, they were perfectly willing to supply the United States Gov- 
ernment with this radar warning system and turn it over to them to 
operate. 

I merely suggest that perhaps there are others who have been crying 
for economy and ts Uking about economy who might be willing also to 
make contributions of that kind to the Government. 

Mr. Yares. Is this a tax-deductible item ? 

Mr. Bow. I have not checked with them whether it is or not. 

Mr. Fioop. It should be. 

Mr. Bow. It is perfectly all right with me for them to doit. I think 
it shows a good public spirit. if someone says we will do it bec ‘ause it 
has not been provided, and I think it has rendered an excellent service. 

The fact of the matter is, it has given us a couple of tornado warn- 
ings which were very v: duahie to us. 

Do _ know any implications of the proposal of donations of this 
kind of equipment which would be bad ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. We have thought of that. Mr. Bow, but we be- 
lieve we have it on a basis where there can be no objection to it. There 
were a good many, some 10 or 15, sets of radar equipment which have 
been modified through funds provided by local communities that 
wanted storm radar protection. These communities have also pro- 
vided towers for installation of the radar. Otherwise, the Weather 
Bureau would not have been able to finance the installations. 

There are other services in the Bureau where the cost is borne in a 
cooperative manner.. I think you are familiar with the frost warning 
service in the West, where the growers or the grower organizations 
provide from 25 to 50 percent of the cost. 
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PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS IN THE WEATHER SERVICE 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, I would like to ask this one question. Apparently 
there has been a very substantial reduction in staffing for aviation 
weather. Has there been a comparable reduction in other areas of the 
Weather Bureau? 

Dr. ReicHetperFer. It has been ever more severe. In many cases 
we have consolidated, have closed city offices serving the public di- 
rectly. We are trying to serve both the public and aviation from air- 
port stations now. 

Mr. Bow. That isa natural thing to do; is it not? 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. Except that it has reduced, and in many cases 
eliminated, the Weather Bureau staff who answered requests made by 
people who came directly to our offices. 

A case which comes to mind is lawyers or court officials who need 
records for testimony for court cases. 

Mr. Bow. Are those records not still available? 

Dr. Rercueiperrer. They are available, but are more difficult to get. 

Mr. Bow. It is just a question of going to the airport rather than to 
a downtown office to get it; is that not correct ? 

Dr. RercHeLperFER. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. The information is available. 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. But your question had to do with whether public 
service has been curtailed, and it already has been brought out that 
we are not able to answer the telephone because we do not have enough 
staff. So people who come for information of that kind to the airport 
may have to wait a long time before they get it. This applies also, of 
course, to inquiries from the press. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield again ? 

Mr. Bow. I yield. 


DIFFERENCE IN RADAR USED BY WEATHER BUREAU AND CAA 


Mr. Fioop. I am concerned about this problem which you men from 
the Weather Bureau have with CAA on the use of radar. My infor- 
mation, as I understand, is that the same radar cannot be utilized at 
the same time for the same purposes or for different purposes by the 
Weather Bureau and CAA; that the reflection and determination or 
the exhibition of weather conditions on radar is of no interest to CAA, 
but is of great interest to you. What isthe problem ? 

Dr. RercHevperFER. It goes further than that. We have tried to 
use CAA radar. In many places we have tried to use military radar. 
There are two general problems. In the first place, the radar in the 
one case is designed to cut out weather interferences, weather evidences, 
while we want to bring them up and show clouds, rain, and so on. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean we must have one system of radar for CAA 
for air transport purposes and another system of radar hardware for 
the Weather Bureau for meteorological purposes ? 

Dr. RercHevperrer. That is correct. The radar which we are pur- 
chasing under the authority of Congress for these 31 general installa- 
tions throughout the country would not serve the purpose of air traffic 
control under the CAA. 
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Mr. Frioop. You mean there are different kinds of radar? You 
have to build a radar for one purpose and then a different radar for 
another purpose—a different piece of hardware entirely ? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. Quite so. 

Mr. Froop. Can you not put a button on it which you can push 
which will make it double in brass? 

Dr. Retcre perrer. Not a device which can be simply switched. 
You have to change the circuit more or less completely. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like you to develop that for the record. I do 
not wish to take the time now. Will you have your technicians supply 
for the record at this point a memorandum on this question of the 2 
types and kinds of radar, why 2 systems are necessary and why we 
cannot use 1 system with modifications for the 2 purposes ? 

(The information may be found in the appendix on page 1216.) 

Dr. RercHevperrer. We shall. I would like to give the second 
reason very briefly. 

When one is following a tornado or severe storm in the course of 
development, it is necessary for the radar observer to keep his eyes 
glued to the changes taking place from minute to minute. He may 
want to stop the radar and concentrate on that, or he may want to 
change it to a different power for weather purposes. This would in- 
terfere directly with the use of this radar at the same time for air 
traffic control, where the radar observer has to keep his eyes on the 
airplane. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this. The cockpit of a great new jet 
transport will be equipped with what kind of radar January 1, 1959? 
What will be in there? What will the black box be? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Originally, a radar to see other aircraft, but 
this radar can see enough about the general outline of storms to be used 
for meteorological purposes by the pilot. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything else you will transmit to him? 

Dr. RercHeLperrFer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. Actually, the radar does storm warning, does it not, 
Doctor? It can see into the clouds and see turbulence or a cone shape 
and things of that kind which would give weather information in 
flight ? 

Dr. RetcHetperrer. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Bow. Because the radar itself in picking up other aircraft is not 
of too much yalue at the speed jets will approach each other. By the 
time they are on the radar screen they probably will have passed them 
5 miles. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. The primary purpose of the radar in modern 
aircraft is to enable the pilot to avoid, to go around severe weather and 
turbulent clouds. 

Mr. Bow. Rather than the observance of other aircraft in the air? 

Dr. RetcHe.perFer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH IN METEOROLOGY 


Mr. Horan. I notice here an item of $2 million listed on the sheet 
which you gave us for severe storm research. The thought comes 
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to me, Dr. Reichelderfer, that it would be good for this committee 
to have Mr. Gleiter insert in the record at this point a statement 
tellmg us what all branches of the Government are doing by way of 
research. 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. In meteorology ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; weatherwise, including in that the work which 
is being done by the military and some of the things which we are 
going by way of maintaining Arctic stations to study weather per- 
formances. We passed a bill a few days ago calling on the National 
Science Foundation to conduct certain types of research. The 
thought comes to me that if we are to consider intelligently any 
item in this field, we ought to know the entire scope of weather 
research, governmentwide. 

Dr. Retcuerperrer. We shall furnish that information. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on page 1216.) 


USE OF FLYING LABORATORIES 


Mr. Horan. One other question comes to my mind, also. We have 
maintained quite a number of flying laboratories of the CAA. I was 
wondering why action might not be taken to include the Weather 
Bureau work in those flying laboratories, rather than have what 
might appear to be a certain duplication. 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. We talked with Mr. Pyle, the Administrator, 
and, of course, he has said that the CAA would do everything it 
could to provide the weather information we want. However, once 
the aircraft are equipped with all of this extra apparatus for hurri- 
cane research and for penetrating close to tornadoes to find out what 
really makes them develop, you cannot do much else with the air- 
craft. The equipment takes up a great deal of space, and it is of 
little or no use for other types of study. 

Mr. Horan. You are saying, I assume, that the flying laboratories 
employed by the CAA are concerned largely with route work and 
the grid they are developing. I notice in your pamphlet you say 
at one point: 

The capabilities of CAA and Air Defense Command radars will be utilized to 
the fullest extent technically feasible to obtain practically nationwide weather 
surveillance of storm systems. 

I assume you are going into that. 

We are spending quite a bit on weather, Mr. Chairman, and I believe 
the amount supplied will be rather interesting. The job before this 
committee and one which concerns me personally, is that I would like 
to have this subcommittee know what is going on throughout the Gov- 
ernment, weatherwise, so we can more intelligently appropriate and 
perhaps, be of some assistance in helping to achieve the maximum 
of coordination. 

Mr. Preston. Would you yield for a question at this point ? 

Mr. Horan. Surely. 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Reichelderfer, are you familiar with the amounts 
being expended by other agencies of the Government, such as the De- 
fense Department, Navy, Air Force, Army ? 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. Yes. 
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Mr. Preston. Let me also add, the Agriculture Department, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Department of the Interior in dealing with 
forest fires, or any other agency of the Government. Could you furnish 
those figures, so we might have a composite picture, as Mr. Horan has 
suggested ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. We have them available from time to time, I 
would have to obtain up-to-date figures. 

Mr. Preston. Could you do that without entailing great cost ? 

Dr. RercHpiperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We would like todothat. We would like that for the 
record. 

Dr. RetcuHevperrer. We shall try to give you a complete picture. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on page 1216.) 

Mr. Horan. I was a little disturbed when this bill passed, but it was 
very popular, so it passed by quite a large margin. Of course, that 
brings the National Science Foundation into weather research. Per- 
sonally, I would have preferred to have that done as an adjunct to 
the Weather Bureau, because I think you would have unified com- 
mand that way. This way there will be two bureaus, which will have 
to work together if we are to get the maximum from the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

Dr. Retcuerprerrer. Mr. Congressman, we will work closely to- 
gether. I can say that this question of possible duplication was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly with representatives of the National Science 
Foundation. I am sure we can avoid duplication, because we do 
work closely together. There were some factors with which I believe 
you are familiar, involving commercial cloud-seeding experiments. 
This country has already spent, in the past 10 years, some astronomi- 

cal figure, $10 million or $20 million, in cloud seeding. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SEVERE STORM RESEARCH AND WARNING SERVICES 


During the hearings this morning, when your exhibits were dis- 
cussed, Doctor, I had to be absent, attending another committee of 
the House. I have examined the first document showing the compara- 
tive costs between 1950 and 1959 due to certain changing conditions 
which you attribute as the cause for reducing the weather reporting 
and other services. 

I should like to comment that I see in here about $5.8 million of 
the $6.8 million which really could provoke a debate here this morn- 
ing with you as to whether you were compelled to do these things or 
whether you yielded to congressional pressure. If you yielded to 
congressional pressure, as I understand the record reveals here, that 
was a decision, of course, for you to make. 

Under these circumstances, I think I would have said, “You get 
the Bureau of the Budget or you get the Commerce Department to 
get a supplemental request in here for this purpose and I will cer- 
tainly support it,” instead of just changing the emphasis of the 
program. 

Do you wish to comment on that ? 
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Mr. Guerrer. I would like to, Mr. Chairman, if I could. Are you 
referring to severe storm research, $2 million ¢ 

Mr. Preston. And improvements in severe storm warning services. 

Mr. Guerrer. The large increase in severe storm research started in 
fiscal year 1956 when the expenditures went up, roughly $1 million. 
We did that because there was specifically written in the appropria- 
tion act the following: 

Mr. Preston. Do you refer to the amendment offered on the floor ? 

Mr. Guerrer. No. This was the actual act as it was enacted, in 
which it says the Weather Bureau was given: 

For salaries and expenses, $32 million, of which $4,250,000 shall be available 
only for the improvement and operation of hurricane, severe storm, and tornado 
warning services in the United States, including research related thereto. 

Then there was a supplementary appropriation of $500,000 against 
a request from the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress for $3 mil- 
lion; $500,000 was appropriated, and the House committee, I believe, 
expressed the view that, of the research requirements for $3 million, 
the additional amount should be supported from the $444 million 
increase provided in the regular bill. 

Mr. Preston. In what fiscal year was that ? 

Mr. Guerrer. 1956. 

Mr. Preston. You are using 1950 figures for comparative purposes ¢ 

Mr. Guerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. So, that was money specifically appropriated for 
these purposes. 

Mr. Guerter. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. That was part of a considerable increase over the 
a year. How much was the increase in 1956? 

Mr. Guieirer. The increase in 1956 over 1955. I do not have the 
total figures here. 

Mr. Bow. Will the chairman yield at that point? That was over 
the budget estimate. 

Mr. Guerrer. The $414 million. 

( Off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. I will not belabor this point. This is a handy docu- 
ment which you prepared to show what is required to bring your 
present weather- -reporting service up to what it should be today, in 
cluding the upper air observing, which would require the figures which 
have been previously set out in the hearings this morning. 





SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST TO IMPROVE WEATHER REPORTING SERVICE 


Have you requested of the Department of Commerce a supple- 
mental request for fiscal 1959 for the amount shown in this document ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. We have not. 

Mr. Preston. Are you prepared to do so? 

Dy. Retcnevperrer. We certainly will discuss it with the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, you want to give adequate service, do you 
not ! 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. You really do, You are deadly serious about this. 
You want to give adequate service, 

Dr. RetcuevperFer. I have devoted my career to it. 
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Mr. Preston. Yes; you have, and you are the best known man and 
the best recognized authority in America on this subject. You cer- 
tainly have a great reputation in the Nation as a weatherman. 

Dr. Rercuetperrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. It is your wish to provide this sort of reporting, to 
provide this service. At whatever may be the risk, are you willing to 
go to the Commerce Department and say, “We are going to send this 
to C ongress”’ ? 

Dr. Retcuetperrer. Certainly. 

Mr. Preston. Now, Secretary Moore, what will your position be on 
this amount of money when it comes to your Office ? 

Mr. Moore. We have never had this program presented to us, Mr. 
Chairman, up to this point. I first heard about this program on 
June 10. We will certainly seriously consider this program and go 

over the details carefully with the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Preston. There will be no disposition on the part of the De- 
partment of Commerce to chastise Dr. Reichelderfer for bringing 
this to your attention ? 

Mr. Moore. No. We are just a wee bit embarrassed that he did 
not bring it to us at the time this proposal was made up in March. 

Mr. Preston. You are talking about the 5-year program ? 

Mr. Moore. The 5-year program is the one I am referring to. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. If the committee is to consider this—and 
we are prepared to consider it very seriously as quickly as you can 
bring it to us in the form of a proper budget request—then let us get 
the ball rolling and see what can be done. Is that agreeable ? 

Mr. Moore. It is completely agreeable with the Department. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. If there are no further questions, that 
concludes the hearing. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask one general question. We, appar- 
ently, are not having hurricanes or the threat of them that we had 
for a period of years. Do you have any light on that? 

Dr. RetcHeLperFeER. In sort of descriptive terms, yes. The position 
of the so-called Bermuda high and the winds over the Southeast and 
the Atlantic, the tropical portion of the Atlantic, have extended far 
west and have not had the discontinuity, the irregularities, that con- 
tribute to the formation of hurricanes. 

To show you how much research is needed, some research meteorolo- 
gists feel that the reason we have not had hurricanes is because the 
ocean temperatures have been lower than previously. It is easy to 
show that, if you have the oceans at a temperature of 85° F., the 
amount of vapor that they discharge into the atmosphere, and, there- 
fore, the amount of energy that is available from the release of latent 
heat when there is condensation, is very much greater than when the 
temperature is only 65°. This may be a determining factor. We do 
not know. 

Mr. Horan. On the other hand, we have had some rather serious 
tornadoes in the midcontinent. 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Have you any light on that? 

Dr. RetcHevperFer. The number of tornadoes this year, 1958, has 
been less than last year. There is some indirect evidence. The tem- 
peratures in the Gulf of Mexico have been lower, 5° or more lower 
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than usual. This means there has been less moisture in the air and 
less energy available for the development of severe convection. 

This has a very interesting bearmg on the proposal for increased 
rainfall by the rainmakers. This would increase the number of tor- 
nadoes. So these things need study. 

Mr. Horan. It is hard to get your thumb on it, is it not ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. That concludes the hearing 
on the Weather Bureau. It has been very interesting and, I think, a 
very helpful hearing. 


Dr. Rercue.perrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Tuespay, Jury 1, 1958. 
NATIONAL BurEAU OF STANDARDS 
PLANT AND EQuIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

L. 8S. TAYLOR, CHIEF, ATOMIC AND RADIATION PHYSICS DIVISION 

DR. I. C. SCHOONOVER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR PLANNING 

ROBERT S. WALLEIGH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

N. L. CHRISTELLER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 

FRED S. POORMAN, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SERVICE 


C. G. PALMER, DIRECTOR, ESTIMATES DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SERVICE 


Mr. Presron. The next item the committee will consider will be 
two items for the Bureau of Standards. The first item deals with 
“Plant and equipment,” in the sum of $200,000. We shall insert in 
the record at this point pages 7, 8, and 9 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Plant and equipment 


(H. Doe. 394) 


Budget: eatimate;: 1000s us coisa eee eis cede $600, 000 
Revised budget estimatesu..u iste ee ii ecb ll snes esis 800, 000 
Reguest, needed: July 1006. sisi cobs eed dls the 200, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Bureau requests a supplemental appropriation of $200,000 for “Plant 
and equipment.” This amount will provide funds for two urgent needs of the 
program. 

Engineers and scientists working on the pilot electronic data processor re- 
ceived a pay raise effective December 29, 1957. This supplemental appropri- 
ation will provide $14,000 for the higher pay rates in 1959. No provision for 
this cost was made in the original “Plant and equipment” 1959 estimates, since 
the raises were not effective when those estimates were prepared. 
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The supplemental appropriation request will also provide $186,000 for ur- 
gently needed modifications to utility and plant facilities of the Bureau at the 
Washington site. Present exigent circumstances make it imperative that these 
needs be met at once to forestall costly failures in utility services. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The justification for supplemental funds will be discussed under two head- 
ings: 


Pilot data processor 


The Bureau’s original 1959 request included $500,000 for near completion of 
the pilot data processor. The report of the House Appropriations Committee 
on the regular appropriation bill for 1959 indicates that the $500,000 should 
provide for completion of the data processor. The Bureau will make every 
effort to complete the computer system without requesting further funds, but 
it is not possible also to absorb the increased pay costs for the scientists work- 
ing on this project. 

Budgetary limitations during the 3 years of design and construction of the 
data processor have caused delays, readjustments, and increased total cost. 
Fortunately, the Bureau has been able to take advantage of certain technological 
developments to offset some of the increased costs. The remainder have been 
absorbed at some sacrifice of computer capability. In addition to increased 
cost of components, the Bureau has absorbed the increased salary cost in fiscal 
year 1958. It, therefore, appears impossible to complete the assembly and test- 
ing of components in 1959 without the supplemental appropriation of $14,000 to 
cover increased Salary costs. 


Washington laboratory modifications 


Much of the $186,000 requested for modifications of the Washington laboratories 
is in the nature of an emergency request. It is necessary to take prompt action 
to avoid breakdowns in electric utility services. In several buildings, the electric 
distribution system has become overloaded as a result of increasing powerloads 
imposed by the complex equipment needed for modern research activities. To 
the extent possible, adjustments have been made to minimize the danger of inter- 
rupted service. Two major buildings, however, require emergency attention. 

Approximately $130,000 is needed to provide additional transformer banks and 
some rewiring of the chemistry building and the materials-testing laboratory. 
The situation in these buildings has been developing for some time. The uncer- 
tainty about the timing of the relocation of the Bureau’s Washington laboratories 
raised questions as to whether more extensive steps should be taken. In the 
context of plans to move during the next 4 or 5 years, the present proposal appears 
to be adequate, as well as more economical. It will provide for a moderate 
increase in capacity in the two most critical areas. 

Immediate action, however, is quite critical. Further delay may result in 
costly breakdowns, as well as more expensive subsequent action. 

The remainder of the supplemental appropriation would be used to increase 
the usefulness of existing facilities as an interim measure to provide necessary 
laboratory space until relocation takes place. For example, the recent termina- 
tion of operations of the optical-glass plant releases for other uses an industrial- 
type building with about 23,000 square feet of space. The extension of laboratory 
utilities and installations of partitions will provide badly needed temporary 
laboratory space to relieve some of the current overcrowding. In terms of the 
benefits to Bureau programs, and, hence, to science and technology, this invest- 
ment will more than pay for itself during the next 4 years. 

It should be noted that these proposed expenditures differ somewhat from the 
items included in the “Facilities” activity of the regular 1959 appropriation. The 
regular budget includes $100,000 for minor capital improvements and construc- 
tion for all NBS programs. It provides primarily for those minor changes in 
facilities which are needed for specific research programs but which must be 
separately budgeted as capital improvements. The items in the supplemental 
request, on the other hand, relate to the Washington laboratories only, and are 
larger emergency items which could not be included in the regular budget. 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, have you a a statement on this item, 
or do you wish to make an oral statement ! 
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Dr. Astin. I would like to make a few oral remarks relevant to the 
justification. 

Mr. Preston. Very well; you may proceed. 

Dr. Astrn. The “Plant and equipment” item includes an amount of 
$56,000 to bring into being some much-needed new space at the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards. During the past year we have closed out an 
operation we have conducted since World War I for the Department 
of Defense involving the making of optical glass. American industry 
has now reached the stage where it is no longer necessary for us to 
perform this service for the Defense Department, and because of this 
we closed out this operation. 

This has made available a fairly large building which could be of 
great assistance in our laboratory program. In particular, it would 
be extremely helpful for doing some of the accelerated work in the 
field of high temperature which you earmarked especially in our ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1959. Of this, $56,000 would be used to 
remove equipment now in that building and to arrange it so it would 
be suitable for laboratory use. 

Another item of $130,000 in this appropriation request is to over- 
come a critical situation in our electrical distribution system. We 
have had a rapidly growing electrical load over the past several years, 
and we have recently checked the situation in some of the areas and 
found that the transformer banks supplying the power to two of our 
buildings are critically overloaded. It will cost an estimated $130,000 
to replace these transformer banks. We are afraid that if this is not 
done, we might run into a very costly and difficult to overcome break- 
down situation. 

In addition, there is an item here which, in accordance with your 
request, should also be deferred, I suspect. It is a matter of $14,000 
relevant to the top of grades in connection with the construction. 

Mr. Preston. That is a total request of $186,000 under this justifi- 
cation. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

One other item I should mention is a change in the requested lan- 
guage. Our present statutory authorization for improvements to our 
plant limits any specific project to $25,000 unless the appropriation 
language specifically permits us to exceed this. Since the two items 
we are requesting are both in excess of $25,000, the purpose of our 
request could not be implemented unless the specific exception were 
given. 

Due to an oversight, we omitted including this language in our 
budget estimate. 

Mr. Preston. This is legislation, is it? 

Mr. CurisTELuer. No, sir; this is a standard provision for exception 
to the limitation. The statute authorizing our improvements and 
construction work states that in the absence of an exception in the 
appropriation language, we are limited to $25,000. Normally this 
would have been included in the language without question. 

Mr. Preston. Does the basic act provide that exceptions may be 
made? 

Mr. CurisTELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And heretofore they have been considered as not being 
legislation on an appropriation bill ? 
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Mr. CuHristeLLer. Yes, sir; these are standard provisions within 
our act from year to year. 

Mr. Nerson. This matter has been discussed with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and has the concurrence and the approval of the Bureau. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, do you support these requests as stated 
by Dr. Astin? 

Mr. Moore. Indeed we do, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that will conclude the hearing this morn- 
ing, because we plan to reconvene at 1: 30 to take up the $3 million item. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


We will continue with the Bureau of Standards. The specific item 
under consideration is the new Gaithersburg facility which is de- 
scribed on page 12 of the justifications. We will insert that page into 
the record at this point, except the last paragraph, and also pages 20 
and 21 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS 


Construction of facilities 


(H. Doc. 394) 


I, Oh at) ies cae held atk bedatesl cpa Sacanbie 0 
cos allen cinens etek eeiiateacnitldieeasiaeteh: Sa 
I eosin ein nines apiesoen nome range ob ailbinabamn sateen ea 3, 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Bureau requests a supplemental appropriation of $3 million to finance 
detailed architectural and engineering designs for new facilities at Gaithers- 
burg, Md., including the design of a high-intensity electron accelerator. 

The accelerator is urgently required to provide critically needed radiation 
measurement standards and techniques to support the phenomenal growth of 
radiation technology. Design of this machine should be undertaken at the same 
time that the laboratory to house it is being designed. 

Detailed architectural and engineering plans for the Gaithersburg site must be 
provided without further delay. The inadequate and outmoded facilities at 
Washington must be replaced at an early date in order to enable the Bureau to 
meet its statutory responsibilities in support of national progress in science and 
technology. 
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Taste I.—Hstimates for replacement and new facilities 


Prelistinary design tpl iin snevaninnsinlignebiinatidineicaie $180, 000 
Replacement of existing facilities: 
BICRIOOCT SE THERE CU ries a sisietncteatencnientnimengt-casaemeratate 85, 810, 000 
Reductions in planned facilities_._._..-.___...o-......-.. —3, 810, 000 
FON cise ncsinsivin tessa eisai aan ia lal ta a tite 82, 000, 000 
Accelerator laboratory: 
Construction, equipment, and occupancy____.-_______________ 4, 700, 000 
Less: Radiation laboratory costs included in replacement 
CEE a in einishnlehindicihnwiticicieslenictatebisindeiaibbhdsicalielpaMtAtt ated ei —2, 000, 000 
Oeil i vicissahsodgthnicapmestlbiceinbantinn aimed demain ae 2, 700, 000 
Deadweight testing laboratory: 
5,000-pound deadweight machine_._______________ bedded 50, 000 
100,000-pound deadweight machine__________________________ 150, 000 
300,000-pound deadweight machine__..________-__.___-_-_ abies 350, 000 


1,000,000-pound deadweight machine 























hninendebanieinp arcades —ichdlnentele chaainasetds 1, 150, 000 
Betweteras tegting Dubie ss. a el ee Nee 1, 300, 000 
EA si esecaphsh hee ahphensep cinta cegusantcipetahe be biatseabtemnst ane | S,000; 000 
Less: 
Equipment included in replacement estimates__ --. —200, 000 
Construction cost in replacement estimates______ _ —1, 250, 000 
TO iellcvnthaiiinn beenteng. tnce-meepasta phate ...= . 4, 560,000 
Gr Cie a eee . 86, 430, ), 000 
Initial appropriation: preliminary design and land acquisition_- 930, 000 
Proposed 1959 supplemental appropriation______________- = 3, 000, 000 
Pianmed Tor IAGSL SUPT OUTIA ION ethene tens 82, 500, 000 
ND ik. ib cenciateh Ab Like ected ened bin daadake aoa cmpaeti 86, 430, 000 
TABLE Estimates for NBS facilities 
oaehemeetetio 2 — : = athe 
| Replace- Dead- | Initial 
ment of | Acceler- | weight | Total appropri-| 1959 sup- 
existing ator j|machines| | ation |plemental 
facilities 
aoniengeniilieladaliie | ioc R al batt = fennel 
Preliminary design -_................- $180, 000 SSS eee $i80, 000 | $180,000 |.......-... 
BO sit iitsrrntesabbns dmihcbiaial A. WINS Baccteeices hoa cndss 750,000 | 750,000 |.........- 
SPIT o- cesccscncistn ancahtcdncbuin docs aceite 49, 310, 000 | $835, 000 $50, 000 | 50, 195, 000 i a cad &S slnanbas 
Site development-..........--..------| 1,575,000 | 20,000 |.......-.. BX oS ree Sarre 
LIRNNE. annevebixaEinie sseneSucgeoind me | ae eimasatatinies | ROR OG fo. asge =e 
Equipment and occupancy. ----..-..-- | 21, 000, 000 1, 710, 000 |1, 500,000 | 24,210,000 |......--- $100, 000 
Architectural and engineering.........| 2, 200, 000 GAGE ba isadcsss | 2,250,000 |...... ..--| 2,250, 000 
iy RE aaa | TA TED |... sh ns seen ne Se tidaacchann Lcdimmasnede 
GSA: 
Design supervision..............- | 400,000 | 10,000 |.........- GEE GOD hic ccsecons | 410,000 
Field supervision. .........-.-.--- | 215,000} 25,000 |.......-.. ° SRO hw ecthecnst 
Printing and pause Caran amaaiiens 150, 000 | Be Eindbbcndice 155, 000 |......-.-- 100, 000 
Surveys and tests................. WO bnwcenndans et res | 100, 000 |....-..---| 100,000 
Contingency --.......... shieklsektbbon | 2,800,000 | | 45,000 |_....-...- 2, 845, 000 |.........- 40, 000 
cca ceaaaa ; eet geen 
UR divest sesdctihbsnaksveaden | 82, 180, 000 |2, 700,000 (1, 550, 000 86, 430,000 | 930,000 | 3,000, 000 
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Mr. Preston. Doctor, this matter has been under consideration for 
several years. We have heretofore appropriated funds to acquire 
the property at Gaithersburg upon which this building would be 
constructed. 

The committee obviously felt at that time when it acquired the prop- 
erty that there was some justification for the construction of this build- 
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ing. There are undoubtedly new circumstances that have developed 
in the intervening years since the property was acquired, and the 
present date, and we certainly hope you will make that abundantly 
clear to the committee in your comments. 

Dr. Astin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Astin. We have been seeking for some time to modernize the 
facilities we have at the National Bureau of Standards for laboratory 
work and, of course, this plan resulted in our request to you 2 years 
ago for which you gave us preliminary planning money and money to 
acquire a site. 

In the interim we have found it increasingly difficult to make pro- 
vision in our present laboratories for new Facilities which we must 
acquire if we are to keep abreast of the growing needs of science and 
technology for services which are in the area of our statutory re- 
sponsibility. 

Two of those new requirements are upon us right at the present time, 
and have reached the stage where we have made some justification for 
those in connection with the $3 million we are seeking for designing 
this new facility. 

For example, the growing importance of nuclear energy programs, 
both for the military and peacetime applications, has brought to our 
attention that our ability to provide the standard measurement tech- 
niques and individual standards of measurement in connection with 
basic data on properties and materials is severely limited by our 
present facilities. We must make a considerable extension of our 
ability to study high-intensity nuclear radiations. We need for this 
purpose a machine which will produce energies designed up to 40 
million electron-volts. Although we have a machine of that sort at 
the present time, it does not produce enough intensity of energy to 
be useful for some new measurement problems. The machine for 
which we are requesting planning money in this estimate would give 
us intensities roughly a million times those available in our present 
machine. It is this which makes it essentially an important new 
facility and one which we must have if we are to provide measurement 
standard services in this growing area. 

Another one is in connection with the calibration of devices for 
measuring very large forces. Large forces are of particular impor- 
tance in connection with the development of large rockets, and we have 
been swamped over the past year with requests for calibrating larger 
force-measuring devices in connection with the apparatus which is 
used in the country’s rocket-development program. The current 
requests are for accuracies in excess of the accuracy that we are able to 
provide. I might explain this briefly: At the present time we can 

calibrate devices with our highest accuracy up to about 100,000 pounds, 
where we do it by comparing the force-measuring device with cali- 
brated dead weights. Beyond that we have to use indirect means and 
we can provide c ‘alibration beyond 100,000 pounds but not with the 
accuracies which are needed. 

In connection with the development of rockets which will develop 
thrusts upward of 1 million pounds—and in fact some are now con- 
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templated in excess of that—there will have to be available accurate 
force-measuring devices and means for calibrating them far in excess 
of the present accuracies. In order to do this we need new facilities. 
In these two areas, high-intensity nuclear radiations and force meas- 
urement, we are confronted at once with the problem of where to locate 
these facilities. So, we are proposing to go ahead with the design of 
the Gaithersburg facility, and the design of these two important new 
facilities which were not included in our original estimates. 

I have tried to emphasize here the importance of having this facility 
in order to be able to cope with growing new demands. Until we get 
moving on this Gaithersburg facility we will be considerably handi- 
capped in trying to establish the facilities on any site. 

Now, in the preliminary planning, for which you gave us funds 
2 years ago, we developed estimates for the cost of this facility of 
approximately $86 million. These, as you recall, were considerably in 
excess of our earlier and admittedly very rough estimates. Since that 
time we have been exploring ways and means of re that cost. 
We have found that by doubling up the wings of the buildings and 
placing laboratories back to back we can make the building quite a bit 
more compact and eliminate two exterior walls. 

This results in about a $2 million saving in the construction costs, 
and with other things on site development and utilities which we have 
been working on, we were able to bring about a reduction in our esti- 
mates of a little over a year ago of about $3.8 million. 

However, I should emphasize that. previous estimates were for du- 
plication and modernization of present facilities based on present pro- 
gram. We emphasized then, and I would like to emphasize again, 
that they did not include facilities for important new programs. 
These will have to be acquired as they come up and will be in addi- 
tion to our present estimate. 

Now, two of these new facilities I have mentioned: The linear 
accelerator, which we need for extending our competence on nuclear- 
radiation standards, and a dead-weight testing facility which we 
need in order to cope with large-force calibrations. 

The chart which was introduced into the record shows how these 
facters modify our cost estimate. When we consider our estimate 
of a year ago and the reduction we have made in it and the addi- 
tion-ef. two new facilities, we .come back to a value of approximately 
what we had of a year ago, or a little over, for this one, of $86,430,000, 
but this does provide two important new equipment facilities which 
were not involved in our original estimates. These are facilities 
which we urgently need to cope with the growing new problems. We 
would find it most difficult to proceed without this Gaithersburg 
relocation. 

We are requesting as a supplemental for fiscal year 1959 the archi- 
tectural-design money to go ahead with this work in an amount of $3 
million; $2.25 million of this would be for the architects and $650,000 
would be for the services of the Public Buildings Service. $100,000 
would be for the detailed design of this linear accelerator which I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Preston. Before we get to the cost matter why was not this 
item put in the regular request, Doctor, for the fiscal year 1959? 
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Dr. Astin. It has been under consideration by the Bureau of the 
Budget in terms of national policy involving the construction of fa- 
cilities, and we, of course, have been after it all along, but the de- 
cision was not made by the Bureau of the Budget until fairly recently 
to forward this as a supplemental. We are, of course, most anxious 

to have the funds in fiscal year 1959 because we need this facility as 
soon as we can get it. Deferring it would mean a delay of at least 1 
year in the date in which these would be available to us. 


USE OF EXISTING ACCELERATORS IN LIEU OF BUILDING NEW ONE 


Mr. Presron. The Atomic Energy Commission is supporting and 
funding a number of accelerator programs mainly through research 
contracts with private laboratories and institutions. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is the requirement for you to have an accelera- 
tor? Is the Atomic Energy Commission cooperating, and what will 
be done here which cannot be done by the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Dr. Astrn. We have discussed this with the Atomic E nergy Com- 
mission, and they have concurred in our plan to acquire this type of 
accelerator. The mission of the Atomic Energy Commission is partly 
to aid the development and utilization of atomic energy throughout 
the country both for military and civilian purposes. Our job is to 
provide the standards for physical measurement and the standard 
testing techniques which are used throughout all of science and tech- 
nology. The Atomic Energy Commission recognizes our responsi- 
bility in this area of sti andards and precise physic: al determination, 
and has no objection and sees no conflict in our acquiring this facility. 

Mr. Preston. Would it be possible to use the accelerators which are 
in existence in other laboratories or institutions to accomplish the 
same purpose that you seek here? 

Dr. Astrn. There is no existing accelerator designed to do spe- 
cifically the work which this is planned for; that is, this is aimed at 
the development of the basic measurement techniques, and individual 
standards which will be used by everybody. The other machines in 
the same general class as this are not planned with the same degree 
of precise ‘control of the v oltage and other properties as this is. These 
controls are necessary if we are to give the ultimate in accuracy, 
which we must do in the development of standards. 

Mr. Preston. I am wondering just how much better you will be 
able to perform your mission with this new facility than you perform 
it currently with existing facilities. 

Dr. Astin. Well, there are many needed measurement services which 
are just not available at the present time in connection with areas 
such as those using high-intensity radiations for various industrial 
processes. In the absence of these standard measurement techniques 
there is confusion in the interchange of data between the laboratories 
and there is confusion in the dev elopment of safety standards and 
requirements for these machines. This confusion will exist until we 
are in a position to provide the services which this facility will make 
available. 

Mr. Preston. Has the fact we have suddenly become aware of the 
scientific capacities of the Soviet Union had any bearing on the deci- 
sion of yours to move along with this project ? 
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Dr. Astin. This project has been under study and development by 
us for approximately 3 years, and it has no relationship or no specific 
relationship that I am aware of to Soviet achievements in this field. 
It is based entirely on our own needs. 


COMPARISON OF STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENTS PROGRAMS OF SOVIET UNION 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Preston. Would the construction of this facility further the 
ambition of this Nation to continue its superiority in the field of 
science in the future? 

Dr. Astin. Oh, very definitely. I would say it is not only funda- 
mental, but it would be essential to it. 

Mr. Preston. You have learned something about the Soviet system 
of standards ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And I believe you have told the committee something 
about that in the past. 

Dr. Astrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We have had considerable testimony on this building 
in the past, have we not ? 

Dr. Asttn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Would this in your opinion place you in an advanced 
position as far as standards for measurement are concerned vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union ? 

Dr. Astin. To the best of my knowledge, this would, but if you 
would permit, I would like to call on one of our leading experts in 
this field, whom I have with me, Mr. L. S. Taylor, who is Chief of 
our Atomic and Nuclear Physics Division under which this facility 
would be operated, and under whose direction this was planned. He 
is much more familiar with this than I am. I might mention that 
normally 1 would have expected Dr. Robert Huntoon, our Associate 
Director for Physics, to defend this, but he is currently involved in 
an important assignment for the Appropriations Committee. I do 
not know whether you know about that. 

Mr. Preston. No. 

A lot of things go on around here about which we are not aware. 

Dr. Astrn. This was done at Mr. Cannon’s request, and he is tied 
up on that. However, I have Mr. Taylor with me, and with your per- 
mission I would like him to comment on that question. 

Mr. Preston. Did you hear the question, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayzor. I do not believe 1 followed it completely. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Reporter, would you please read the question ? 

(Thereupon, the pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Taytor. I think I can answer very definitely “Yes” to that 
question. 

For example, one of the things that we know that the Russians 
are working on now has to do with the direct conversion of heat into 
electric power in their reactors through the thermoelectric process. 
This involves control of materials, for example, at very high radia- 
tion intensities, higher than anything we normally work with in the 
Jaboratory. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Tayxor. I will give some examples, if I may. This has to do, 
for example, with the obtaining of power from a nuclear reactor, 
direct conversion of heat to electricity by the process known as the 
thermoelectric process. 

Mr. Preston. Before we hear an enlightened diseussion of. nuclear 
energy, we are talking about an entire building at Gaithersburg and 
not just the accelerator. You are beginning to talk about the nuclear 
energy factor of this facility? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about the entire structure. The nuclear 
reactor only involves $4.7 million ? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. We of course are interested in this reactor. I would 
not minimize that at all. But at this point we are talking about the 
entire structure. In the time allowed us we do not want to go into the 
technical features as much as in the general presentation. 

Dr. Astry. Iam sorry. That was my fault. I thought the question 
was specifically on the reactor. 

In connection with the whole facility, it is my feeling that our 
acquisition of this facility would substantially strengthen our competi- 
tive position with the Russians in the field of measurements and 
standards. 

Mr. Preston. What were the words you used ? 

Dr. Astin. It would substantially strengthen our competitive posi- 
tion with the Russians in the field of measurements and standards. 

Mr. Preston. That does not tell us very much, Doctor. Let us see 
what this word “strengthen” means. Where do we stand in relation 
to the Russians in the field of measurements ? 

Dr. Astrn. We do not have too much information as to where we 
stand in some areas. I think in the area of electrical measurements 
we are in a fairly good position competitively. In the field of tempera- 
ture measurements I think we have quite a bit of ground to make up. 
But we do not have enough data on their detailed competence to-run 
down a checklist and indicate. whether we are behind or ahead in 
specific areas. We have only general impressions and the general:im- 
pression is that in some areas such as the temperature measurement 
field we are behind, and in other fields like electrical measurements 
we are probably about equal. 

Mr. Preston. Name some of the other fields of measurements where 
there might be some question as to our relative standing. 

Dr. Astin. Nuclear radiation measurement; radio and microwave 
frequency measurement; precise chemical measurements; these are the 
major fields. 

Mr. Preston. You are not sure about these latter fields you have 
mentioned as to where we stand ? 

Dr. Astin. No, I am not. I would like to emphasize that of meas- 
urement and standards for measurement underlie all technological 
progress, and we know of many areas where our inability to provide 
more exact standards for measurement is impeding industrial prog- 
ress as well as scientific progress in the laboratories. 

Mr. Preston. We went into this at one time very briefly, but how 
much information are you getting from the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy on the Soviets’ ability in the field of measurements? 
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Dr. Asttn. I am not specifically aware of any information we have 
received fromthem. There are documents available in the open litera- 
ture which we have available to us. We have made a selective transla- 
tion of a few articles and are in the process of arranging for the sys- 
tematic translation of full volumes they are putting out which describe 
their measurement. advances. Until those translations are complete 
we will not be able to make the kind of detailed evaluation which I 
think would be of interest to you in reply to your question. 

Mr. Preston. How often do you get reports from the CIA on any- 
thing that would be of interest to the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. Astin. They send us some. One is in the field of automatic 
computation. They have sent up a number of reports of Russian 
work in that field. 

Mr. Preston. Have not American businessmen been abroad and 
observed the Russian capacity in the field of computations and brought 
back intelligent statements or reports themselves about the accom- 
plishments of the Russians in this field ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. So what the Central Intelligence Agency is furnish- 
ing you in that field is no more than what qualified American business- 
men in that field have brought back? Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Astin. I think it is reasonably fair. I think they are com- 
parable. 

Mr. Preston. Then it is not an accurate statement to say the con- 
struction of this building is directly related to our scientific race with 
the Soviet Union ? : 

Dr. Astin. Yes, I think it is because the construction of this build- 
ing is directly related to the entire technological strength of our 
country. Our statutory responsibilities and our ability to perform 
these effectively have a direct influence on the total technological com- 
petence of our country, and to the extent we can render these services 
more satisfactorily we strengthen our competitive position as a nation 
as compared to the Russians. So in this area I think it is very 
important. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I give you an impression that I 
have after listening to literally weeks of talking in this area ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. This has caused probably more concern in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce than almost any program that we have had. The 
Secretary has taken a tremendous interest in it. Under Secretary 
Williams has constantly been talking about it. This is the impression 
I get. We are using an obsolete factory at the Bureau of Standards. 
Our competitors, the Russians, have modern equipment, as it has been 
told to me, and they are moving very rapidly. We have to modernize 
our facility to go ahead. 

Dr. Astin told me in the field of heat measurement the Russians are 
probably ahead of us at the present time. Isthat right? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Our facilities for heat measurements are, I would not 
say obsolete but, antiquated. Dr. Astin feels in the field of electronics 
we are probably ahead ofthem. Isthatright? 

Dr. Astin. I thinkso. 
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Mr. Moore. But the modern equipment the Russians have put in 
recently is such they can make faster progress than we can in the 
present Bureau of Standards buildings which were started in 1903 
and are 55 yearsold. This, to us, is one of the most important projects 
we can undertake because this is going to become that Bureau which 
See this country into the areas of the future technology of the 
wor 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, the questions I am asking are not being 
asked with an attitude of hostility to this proposition. 

Mr. Moorr. I understand perfectly. You are trying to get this 
thing out in proper perspective. 

Mr. Preston. As far as I am personally concerned our relative 
standing is of peculiar interest to me because I have just returned 
from Brussels where I saw the Russian exhibit. 


Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF REPLACEMENTS AND NEW BUILDINGS 


Mr. Preston. Back on the record, in order that we may know what 
this figure of $86,430,000 means, is it for the completion of the build- 
ing and specialized equipment and ordinary equipment that will go 
into the building to make it what might be called the optimum in 
the laboratory for the conduct of experimentation in the field of 
measurements and standards? 

Dr. Asttn. Yes, I think it would. However, I think I should men- 
tion there are a few areas which we envision we will have to have 
new facilities, for sometime in the future when we complete our plan- 
ning for them, which are not included here. I might mention one 
because this was the subject of discussion earlier this spring. Those 
are the facilities for producing, controlling, and measuring extremely 
high temperatures, in the order of many thousands of degrees, 10,000° 
and thereabouts. Facilities are not included here primarily because 
our planning as to what is needed has not advanced to the point of 
including them. 

I would like to repeat that the estimate given here is for the mod- 
ernization of facilities for our present program plus two important 
new facilities not presently included in our present program, namely, 
the high intensity electronic accelerator and the large force calibrat- 
ing device. As new requirements come along they must be added to 
this, I would hope, but this is essentially a repli cement of our exist- 
ing facilities with modern facilities. 

Mr. Preston. It picks up your present operations and moves them 
to Gaithersburg providing new and modern facilities in many areas? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Some of your present equipment, I take it, can be 
moved to the new location? 

Dr. Astrn. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Have you been able to establish any estimates at all 
as to the cost of the facilities not fully planned for ? 

Dr. Astrx. We have some very rough estimates on a few of them. 
I will mention three that are still in the planning stage. 
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One is very high temperature facilities. My guess is we might 
ultimately seek something costing in the vicinity of $1 million for 
this purpose. 

We also need a reactor, or think we will need a research reactor in 
the future. Our tentative estimate for this is in the vicinity of 
$4 million to $5 million. 

We also will need, ultimately, a new improved standard-frequency 
broadcaster. At present we serve the needs for standard frequency 
broadcasts at WWV in Maryland and WWVH in Hawaii. These 
transmitters do not give frequencies of sufficient accuracy for the needs 
of science. We are hoping to come up with an optimum design to 
meet these needs. 

Those are three things I might mention. 

Mr. Froop. Is that transmitter for the purpose of transmitting in- 
formation to the public? 

Dr. Astry. No. It is for the purpose of giving to the scientists and 
engineers of the country very accurate radio frequencies. A new 
facility is needed. 

Mr. Preston. Will the elimination of the sum of $3,810,000 for plant 
facilities restrict the technical efforts of the Bureau ? 

Dr. Astin. No; it will not, in my opinion. 


ADEQUACY OF NEW BUILDING PLANNED 


Mr. Presron. One other question. Using your best judgment, pow 
far in the future are you planning for the usefulness of this buildin 

Dr. Astin. Our initial planning was for a facility which would 
big enough in terms of providing laboratory and office space for our 
staff in 1963 or 1964. We had made estimates as to how big we might 
be 5 or 6 years from now, and this facility in terms of size is planned 
on that basis. Actually, it represents only about a 20 percent increase 
over our present assignable net floor space. 

Mr. Preston. That strikes me as being an amazingly small num- 
ber of years. Is the design of the building such that it can be readily 
expanded without interfering greatly with what is going on inside 
the structure? 

Dr. Astrn. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, that was one of the points 
we tried to emphasize a year ago and one of the factors which led to 
the discrepancy in the cost estimates a year ago. This is designed 
as a modular wing structure so that expansion can be made with the 
minimum of cost. y opini an will probably 
support me on that—that would make for a lower overall cost if one 
has to cope with expansion. This design would permit, quite easily, 
modification for future needs. 





TYPE OF STRUCTURE 


Mr. Preston. If it is agreeable to the committee we will hear from 
Mr. Poorman as to the type of structure and then open the entire 
matter to questioning. 

Mr. Poorman. Mr. Chairman, at the time of our appearance before 
you last year I think we probably mentioned the submission of the 
architect had been receiv ee approximately 10 days prior to our a 
pearance. Subsequent to that appearance the Bureau of Standards 
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people and ourselves have had numerous conferences between the two 
groups and with the architect and the savings Dr. Astin has testified 
to are the result of those conferences. 

The site plan which has now developed recognizes the expanda- 
bility of two wings of this building, two additional wings on this 
building, further expansion of this building, so that the entire siting 
and planning has taken into consideration subsequent flexibility. 

The other major change consisted of taking the laboratories and 
substantially putting them back to back. As testified last year, the 
laboratory space has facilities to carry any type of liquor or gas to it 
and can adjust to meet any reasonable requirement. 

The exterior grounds and services have been simplified with sub- 
stantial savings in cost. The basic construction within the laboratory 
area is consistent with good commercial laboratories. May I go off 
the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Would you like to go back on the record now? 

Mr. Poorman. Our normal construction in the outlying areas has 
been brick or comparable construction. I am not too sure but what 
the CIA Building may be some type of prefabricated concrete. The 
AEC Building is brick. That general quality of construction is what 
this is priced on. The use of any stone, whether it be marble or 
granite or any other type of stone, would add significantly to the cost 
of the exterior of the building. 

Mr. Preston. From the standpoint of maintenance, is there any 
appreciable difference between the use of marble, granite, brick, or 
prefabricated concrete ¢ 

Mr. Poorman. Sir, [do not think there is. Our exterior maintenance 
is something we are faced with now since we have had very little 
maintenance funds for about 17 years. Perhaps one of our major 
problems is cleaning, and we repoint when we do cleaning. But the 
exterior of buildings becomes very dirty and cleaning and roof repair 
have been our principal exterior problems. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. There is not any problem about an access road to this 
site, is there ? 

Mr. Poorman. No, sir. 

Dr. Astin. No, sir. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Preston. Has the land been fully acquired, Doctor ? 

Dr. Astrn. The land has been fully acquired but the latest infor- 
mation I have is that it has not been paid for. Prices are still being 
argued. 

Mr. Poorman. We filed a declaration of taking which gave us access 
to the land promptly, and we posted the appraised fair market value 
of the land with the courts and they are in the process of making a 
determination. 

Mr. Preston. We will now open the matter for general questions 
by Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. When was authority to acquire this land given? 

Dr. Astrn. Two years ago. 
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Mr. Yates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. What is happening to the Connecticut Avenue prop- 
erty that is owned by the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Poorman. May I go off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Yates. Do you want to go back on the record now and can 
you tell us how much money you think you can realize through the 
disposition of that portion of the property which you do not intend 
tonse ¢ 

Mr. Poorman. Approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Yates. Can you tell us what portion of the property is involved 
which will produce that revenue ¢ 

tg Poorman. As I recall, approximately one-third. Off the 
recora. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF THE BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Yares. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for more money 
than you are asking this committee, Dr. Astin ? 

Dr. Astin. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for the entire 
amount. 

Mr. Yates. Of how much ? 

Dr. Asttn. $86,400,000. 

Mr. Yarrs. And they approved the full amount? 

Dr. Astin. No; they authorized us to ask for the $3 million which 
will cover the architectural and designing cost. 

Mr. Moorr. May I say this, that there was full agreement between 
all of us that the $3 million come up, because there was no need to 
obligate these additional funds in the next fiscal year and they felt 
$3 million would start the project. 

Mr. Yares. Was there any understanding with the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the approval of the balance of the amount listed here? 

Mr. Moore. We make the assumption, because they approved the 
$3 million, that they would approve the amount for the full project. 

Mr. Yares. That is your assumption, but what did they say ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Let me say this, they did not indicate they would not. 

Mr. Yates. They did not indicate they would not and they did not 
indicate they would? 

Mr. Moorr. No. The discussion was as to whether to come before 
this committee with $86 million or whether $3 million would start 
the project. 

Mr. Yates. Was there a program laid out for the expenditure of 
more than the $3 million al the committee presently, and what is 
the program for completion of the project? 

Mr. Moore. You have the plan. 

Mr. Yates. How much will you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
next. year? 

Mr. Moore. $86 million minus $3 million. 

Mr. Yares. But as of this morning you do not know if the Bureau 
of the Budget will approve the remaining $83 million? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot speak for them. 

Mr. Yates. Ordinarily they give you an indication; do they not? 
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Mr. Moore. The discussion we had was as to whether to come up 
for the entire sum or to come up for the $3 million that could be 
expended. 

Mr. Yates. Dr. Astin, did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
any other projects than those listed in these justifications ? 

Dr. Astin. No, that is all. 

Mr. Yates. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood. 


ADEQUACY OF CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 


Mr. Fioop. If the whole job is to cost $86 million, and keeping in 
mind similar projects that cost about the same round figure the night 
before you broke ground, if you break ground for this next year or 
in the 1959 fiscal year with $3 million, you are not going to do much 
ground breaking. That is about all you will do. The next year 
you will ask for $83 million. With a 20 percent increase, taking 
3 years to build, and a 5-year program, you will be obsolescent the 
minute you break ground on only a 20 percent increase? Is that 
right ? 

Dr. Astrn. Assignable floor space, yes. 

Mr. Froop. 20 percent increase plus 3 years to build and a 5-year 
program ? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Will the gentleman yield? 

Doctor, do you mean to say your building will be obsolescent when 
you build it? 

Dr. Astrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Flood asked you that question and you said 
“ves”, 

Dr. Astin. I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Preston. You had better be sharp about this. 

Dr. Astrn. I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Preston. The gentleman from Pennsylvania carries a sharp 
rapier. I have learned that from experience. 

Mr. Foon. It has been blunted on occasion. 

You see, Doctor, my purpose is not entrapment. 

Dr. Astin. I know that. 

Mr. Foon. I have been around a while and since I have been here 
we have put up a lot of Georgia marble structures and so on but the 
trouble is we always find out it takes 3 years to build this kind of a 
thing in a round educated figure, and the figure is always between $50 
million and $80 million. There issomething magic about those figures. 
The programs are always 5-year programs. It always takes 3 years 
to build them. Which means, with your 25-percent increase—you said 
20 percent—5 years from the time we break ground they are obso- 
lescent. 

Dr. Asttn. No. The structure will not by any means be obsolescent. 

Mr. Fioop. Obsolescent in the sense you will need 25 percent more 
floor space 5 years after you break ground. 

Dr. Asttn. If our program requirements which Congress approves 
require expansion in excess of that, we would undoubtedly fill it in 
on the dotted line in our diagram, because this is planned for ready 
expansion. 
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Mr. Froop. I am speaking about $86 million. That includes all these 
elastic wings you will put on. I am talking about $86 million. You 
are talking about $3 million in the 1959 budget. This man told Mr. 
¥ates you would ask for the $86 million minus $3 million in the 1960 
budget. Therefore, with a 20-percent increase, with a 3-year building 
program to throw the switch and open the door, 5 years from the 
day you break ground with a 25-percent increase you will be obso- 
lescent on floor space the minute you put the pick in the ground. And 
if your program it to accelerate your program to keep up with the 
Russians—which I hope you are—I am concerned with your percentage 
of acceleration. I am talking about your acceleration in direct pro- 
portion with the Russian acceleration. At the end of 5 years you will 
need another $86 million building. 

Dr. Astin. There is a substantial difference between having obso- 
lete equipment and making progress. At the present time we are 
behind, and if through circumstances which may warrant expansion 
of some of our programs 

Mr. Fioop. Which shall warrant, which must warrant, you hope; do 
you not ¢ 
Dr. Astrx. Well, I am sure that our program must expand with the 
expanding requirements of science and technology. 

Mr. Foon. Certainly. 

Dr. Astrn. Our estimate 5 years from now is based on a rough esti- 
mate in the Bureau over many decades in the past and this is a reason- 
able extrapolation. 

Mr. Froop. At the end of a 5-year period every square foot will be 
utilized at that point; right? . 

Dr. Astin. I would hope so. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly. That is the end of that argument. What 
the result is I do not know, but that is the fact. The building will not 
be utilized for program expansion on that potential at the end of 5 
years. You will have to start over again. I do not say that is wrong. 
I just want everybody to know where we are. 





ACQUISITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Secondly, we went through this with the accelerated CAA program 
over a period of the last 5 years. CAA wanted to do a lot of things and 
everybody was for it but they could not do it because they had insoluble 
hardware bottlenecks. While you are putting this Georgia marble and 
Ohio tile and no Pennsylvania coal into the building, what will be the 
situation the day you open your building with the long-hair, flat-heel 
hardware? 

Dr. Astin. We would hope, according to the program Mr. Moore 
outlined, to start procuring the new hardware we need for the building 
in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean plumbing and electric lights. I mean 
scientific hardware, all this hocus-pocus stuff you must have. Are we 
going to have a beautiful building for a tea dance or will we have the 
great Bureau of Standards ready to go? 

Dr. Astry. You will have a Bureau of Standards ready to put 
out.good scientific work shortly after we open it. 

Mr. Froop. Shortly after? “Shortly” means what in hardware? 

Dr. Astin. I doubt that the building will be finished all at once. 
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We probably will activate it partially. Then we probably will be 
out of operation maybe for the better part of 2 months in any one 
laboratory. 

Mr. Fioop. You misunderstand me. I am not interested in what 
you have now or where you are going to be, but wing by wing, as you 
activate a wing, if you are going to build this new facility wing by 
wing, or however you build it, if that is your plan will you we 
available all the necessary and essential scientific hardware to func- 
tion at the time you open that.wing? 

Dr. Astin. I would certainly hope so. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 


CIVIL DEFENSE CONSIDERATIONS 


In all of your planning, for this great modern building, to do these 
great futuristic modern things, all necessary and essential for the 
great advance of modern science in the years ahead, what provision 
have you made in the construction of this building with reference to 
blasts, radiation, and nuclear damage of any kind whatsoever, above 
ground, below ground, for your hardware, for your records and for 
your personnel ? 

I am not talking about a direct hit. If you get a direct hit with a 
nuclear weapon you have no problem, period, but with the area of 
radiation attack up to 20 miles, what are you planning or what have 
you got? 

; Dr. Astin. We will follow the recommendations of the Public Build- 
ings Service. I think Mr. Poorman can answer that. 

Mr. Poorman. As you gentlemen know, this has been an area in 
which there has been a wide variation of opinion. The committees 
of Congress have taken various attitudes when FCDA approached 
them. While I don’t pretend to be an authority in this area, the 
National Security Council, according to FCDA, have recently an- 
nounced the intent to provide shelters to resist radiological fallout. 

We have, as of last December, decided as a policy that we would 
select the portion of a building which has substantial shelter potential, 
and through selective design improve that shelter potential. 

If I can put that in everyday language, the basement, which may 
be a garage, which may be storage area,.which may be.cafeteria;.and’ 
in which there is an earth fill against the exterior wall, by increasing 
the thickness of the floor or we can provide at very nominal cost, pro- 
tection against radiological fallout as a skeleton, we say. 

To complete that, we would have to put in standby utilities, sup- 
plies, and various other things. 

There has been no announced policy, either by the Administration 
or by you gentlemen, so far as funding is concerned, that would give 
us guidance to say, “Let’s go all out and do all of these various things.” 

Mr. Fioop. When you say “you gentlemen,” you mean this sub- 
committee. ‘The reason I ask the question is, are you ready to present 
to this subcommittee on this request for funds to construct this great 
facility, suggestions and proposals in dollars, on this phase of the 
construction ? 


Mr. Poorman. Congressman Flood, I do not mean this subcommit- 
tee. Imean 
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Mr. Fioop. You said, “you gentlemen.” 

Mr. Poorman. I meant collectively Congress. I meant the various 
hearings that FCDA have had, and the repeated discussions. There 
has been no clear-cut guidance which coal say, “We are willing to 
spend 25 percent more to build a structure to resist 30 pounds over- 
pressure or any such thing.” 

Mr. Foon. I look upon you as the building expert for the purpose 
of this testimony. As far as you are concerned, the administration, 
in all of this vast multibuilding program with which we are now 
proceeding on Capitol Hill and in the suburbs, has no plan, analysis, 


or projection for the questions I have raised as far as you know, and 
you would know. 


Is that not right? 


Mr. Poorman. The present policy is to protect against radiological 
fallout. 


Mr. Fioop. No protection for blast, in case of so-called limited 
warfare or fire? 

Mr. Poorman. There has been no stated policy. 

Mr. Frioop. And the radiological provision or the suggestion fer 
protection against radiological or nuclear warfare, as we say, is 
nowhere beyond the very skimpy and limited radiation fallout aspect 
only ? 

Mr. Poorman. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Preston. Any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cievencer. No; except to inquire whether we are going to fol- 
low the book. You have been doing it pretty well this afternoon. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan? 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Horan. You are anxious to get this laboratory underway and 
accelerated ? 


Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Will it be underway as quickly if we follow the Bureau 
of the Budget’s recommendations or if an appropriation is made? 

Dr. Astin. It is our feeling that we need some time to do the de- 
tailed planning, both of the accelerator and the building it is housed 
in, and if we are able to go ahead with that ee year 1959, we 
would hope to be able to let contracts both for the building and the 
accelerator to put in there a year from now. This is just about as 
quick as we could operate. That is, it would make very little dif- 
ference having the money available now to buy the machine, because 
we wouldn’t have anyplace to put it until we get the eer Ee 

Mr. Horan. There is an increasing amount of emphasis being 
placed on science and technology by the Library of Congress. Does 
your shop utilize those facilities ? 

Dr. Astrn. Yes, sir. We make considerable use of the Library 
facilities. 

Mr. Horan. They get a tremendous amount of Slavic and Russian 
scientific books over there. 
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Dr. Astin. Their book, which lists their Russian acquisitions, is 
made available to us and we use it quite frequently. 

Mr. Horan. They have a rather huge tibeuvy in that field, about 2 
million books, I believe. 

Dr. Astin. It is tremendous. 

Mr. Horan. It is growing every day. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. Thank you very much. 


Bureau or Pusiic Roaps 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR 

PAUL F. ROYSTER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR OPERATIONS 

JAMES C. ALLEN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

ROYAL E. OLMERT, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


Mr. Preston. The next item before the committee is to be discussed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

At this point we will insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The justification follows :) 


BurREAU OF PusLic Roaps 


Inter-American Highway 


Se BEL IATe CRU) i... cette. Jka cea oe ees 0 
martiee?: badect catimate (1900) snacks es ce ee a ees $10, 000, 000 
Request (to remain available until expended) —~-.-------_---.--_- 10, 000, 000 


Needed : July 1958. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Public Law 85-452, approved June 6, 1958, provides for an additional authori- 
zation for appropriation of $10 million for completion of the Inter-American 
Highway. The need of the full amount of the authorization for a fiscal year 1959 
appropriation is explained below. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Substantive legislation 

Public Law 129, 84th Congress, approved July 1, 1955, authorized the immediate 
appropriation of the $8 million previously authorized for each of the fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959, together with the immediate appropriation of an additional 
sum of $25,730,000 to provide the additional amount then estimated to be neces- 
sary to complete the Inter-American Highway on an accelerated basis. The sum 
of these authorizations, totaling $49,730,000, together with the unappropriated 
authorizations then available, provided a total of $74,980,000 for completion of the 
highway. 

During fiscal year 1956, a total of $62,980,000 was appropriated against an 
appropriation estimate of $74,980,000. The unappropriated balance of the 
authorizations totaling $12 million was later appropriated for the fiscal year 1958. 

During the conrse of proceeding with the accelerated program, it became 
apparent that the 1955 estimate of the cost of completing the highway on an 
accelerated basis would not be adequate to provide a paved surface over the high- 
way’s full length. Upon development of a revised estimate, it was determined 
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that an additional $10 million would be required for full completion. Public 
Law 85-452, approved June 6, 1958, provides the additional authorization of $10 
million. 


Status of the program 

As of May 31, 1958, project agreements obligating approximately $66 million 
of the $74,980,000 currently available have been executed with the Republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. It is expected 
that the available balance will be obligated earily in fiscal year 1959 when request- 
ed funds for paving become available and when Costa Rica makes available its 
matching share. On the following page, a tabulation (exhibit A) reflects actual 
and estimated future progress in the execution of project agreements with the 
various countries. 

Also as of May 31, 1958, contracts had been let for a total of approximately 
$49 million (including engineering and contingencies). Exhibit B reflects by 
countries the actual and projected status of contract awards through fiscal year 
1959—assuming appropriation of an additional $10 million for fiscal year 1959. 

In July 1955, when the accelerated construction program began on the 1,573 
miles of the highway line between the north border of Guatemala and the Panama 
Canal, 548 miles were completed to a paved surface status. Construction work 
of one type or another was required on the remaining 1,025 miles. Of this 1,025 
miles, 769 miles required grading and drainage; a base course of crushed gravel 
or stone was required to be placed on 1,025 miles; and the entire 1,025 miles 
required final paving. 

As of May 31, 1958, 868 miles of the above-mentioned 1,025 miles have been 
placed under construction, including all impassable sections and 100 bridges. 
Construction contracts required for completion of the grading, drainage, and 
bridges for all except approximately 35 of the 1,025 miles are expected to be 
underway by the end of fiscal year 1958. A tabulation on the following page 
reflects in detail the status of completion of the highway at various stages of 
financing. 

With the exception of one 140-mile project in northern Costa Rica, extending 
to the Nicaragua border, and a 13-mile project in Panama, none of the present 
construction contracts include the final paved surface. This priority of con- 
struction and utilization of available funds is in accordance with the resolution 
unanimously passed at the Sixth Pan-American Highway Congress: “That open- 
ing of impassable sections, improvement of the low standard sections, and con- 
struction of permanent bridges have priority in the use of available funds so as 
to permit continuous all-weather travel over the full length of the highway 
at the earliest practicable time.” 

In view of this priority on funds, it has been the policy to initiate no addi- 
tional paving until all grade, drainage, base course, and bridge work has been 
fully financed. It now appears that presently available funds ($74,980,000) will 
cover all of that work plus a limited amount of additional paving. However, it 
is estimated there will still remain approximately 843 miles which cannot be 
paved unless an additional $10 million of United States funds can be provided. 


Mr. Preston. This request deals with the Inter-American Highway 
and is in the amount of $10 million. 

Mr. Moore, did you wish to speak to this item first ? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Tallamy is here to speak to this item, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear the Administrator of the 
Bureau, Mr. Tallamy, at this time. 


RESUME OF PROGRESS ON PROJECT 


Mr. Tattamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I though you might be 
interested in a brief résumé of the progress we are making, and the 
amount of work remaining to be done. In Guatemala there was 84 
miles of paved highway when we started this project under the cur- 
rent authorization. There remained 233 miles to place under contract, 
and we have actually the full 233 miles now placed under contract 
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for grading, drainage and subbase, including practically all of the 
bridges. There remain five bridges in the northern section which 
we have not yet started. 

The Inter-American Highway work in Guatemala has been pro- 
gressing very well, with the exception of some very serious slides in 
the Selegua section. That is a most difficult problem. In that section, 
because of the youngness of the geological formation of the earth crust, 
it is unstable and as a result we have had a great deal of trouble with 
slides. Asa matter of fact, we had the road open for controlled traffic 
all the way from the Mexican border to San Isidro, Costa Rica, for 
about a week this June. Then one of the slides which had blocked 
the river valley was washed out as a result of the torrential rains they 
have had this rainy season and that great body of water coming down 
the canyon made the temporary bridge unsafe for traffic. We have 
had to close this section of the road to traffic until that bridge can be 
repaired. 

here remains the 233 miles of paving to be done in Guatemala. 

In El Salvador the highway was already completed all the way 
across the country, 195 miles, so there was no further work to be done 
in this country. In Honduras we had 94 miles of highway to un- 
dertake which is the entire length in that country. We have it 
entirely under contract for grading, drainage, and subbase work, in- 
cluding bridges. We still have the paving to do. 

In Nicaragua there was 132 miles completed. We had 106 miles 
on which to undertake grading, drainage, and paving work. We 
have the grading and drainage and subbase work under contract and 
it is progressing very well. 

In Costa Rica there was a 71-mile section of which 60 miles was in 
fairly good condition and finished, but there are some slip-fills that 
have to be corrected and this entire section has to be paved. Eleven 
miles has to be completely reconstructed. We still have that work to 
do. It is not under contract. 

In addition to that, we had 148 miles in the northern portion of 
Costa Rica to place under contract. Contract has been let for grad- 
ing, drainage, base, and paving of this section. 

In the southern part of Costa Rica, we have 134 miles of work to 
do, and that has been accomplished to the extent of placing under 
contract grading, drainage, and subbase and some of the bridges. 
We still have 39 bridges yet to place under contract in that section. 

We expedited the design of these bridges,.and. they were ready 
last December to let to contract. We took bids on the steel for 14 
of these bridges. The steel has been, to a considerable extent, al- 
ready delivered on the job. We have not awarded the contract for 
the actual erection of these structures because Costa Rica has not 
completed its financial arrangements. They are working on the 
financial arrangements but they have not yet completed them. 

We expect that these arrangements will be completed before very 
long. When they are we will be able to expedite the erection of the 
structures because the steel has already been purchased and will 
entirely be on the job by the time that the Costa Rican Government 
has its financing arranged. We also will be able to go ahead with 
the construction of the other 25 concrete bridges. 
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In addition, in Costa Rica, I might point out that we have another 
60-mile section which was already paved and built, on which there 
was no work to be done. 

In Panama, there were 98 miles of paving already accomplished, 
so we did not have to do anything with that. However, there was 
a considerable amount of additional work to be done. We have 
placed under contract 13 miles for grading, drainage, base material, 
and paving. In addition to that, we have placed under contract 140 
miles for grading and drainage and subbase material. That is under 
contract and in progress. 

We have another 65 miles in Panama yet to be placed under contract. 
Thirty miles of this we plan to place under contract within the next 
6 ae or so, and the remainder will be placed under contract within 
the next 7 or 8 months, I expect. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “we have placed under contract ?” 

Mr. Tatitamy. The Bureau of Public Roads or the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment or the government about which I am speaking. This is a 
joint undertaking. We do it or the local government does, but before 
either we or the local government lets a contract, we have an agreement 
between that Government and ourselves, so it really is a triparty 
agreement. 

This section of 65 miles in Panama will not interfere with the open- 
ing of the Inter-American Highway between Mexico and the Panama 
Canal, because it is a relocated section parallel to an existing road. 
The existing road, of course, is very substandard, but traffic can get 
over it without too much difficulty. 

All of these contracts that I have mentioned are scheduled for com- 
_— in June of next year, or before, with the exception of one in 
ee for a short section, which is scheduled for completion in 

ctober. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask you this? Are you in the planning of this 
highway at the point at which it is to cross the Panama Canal? If it 
does, are you examining in connection with your plans, any proposals 
by any other committees of this House for a reconstruction of the canal 
or another canal, either at Nicaragua or Panama at sea level ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If such a matter took place would that in any way be 
a material disturbance to your program? 

Mr. Tatuamy. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Fxoop. Only in that one spot? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Only in that one area it would mean the construction 
of either a drawbridge or high-level bridge in the area of the crossing 
of the canal. We have not discussed it with any other local govern- 
ment or any committee. 

We expect this road will be open next June for controlled traffic all 
the way down to the Panama Canal. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that in this coming dry season traffic will be able to get through all the 
way to San Isidro, Costo Rica. Traffic will, however, be subjected to 
some delay at the construction sites where bridges have not been com- 
pleted and traffic will have to go around those areas on construction 
roads. 

Mr. Fioop. Have there been any changes in general weather pat- 
terns anywhere on the route which would cause you to change or alter 
plans or designs; basic weather patterns? 
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Mr. Tatitamy. No,sir. The Bureau and the countries involved have 
designed this highway, and I think rightly so, considerably differently 
than they would have in the United States. The country down there 
is, as I have indicated, relatively young in a geological sense, and 
as a result the soils are not stabilized as they are here, so one would 
normally think that in an area like that you should cut back the slopes 
even flatter than we do in this country, but contrary to that, the 
slopes are steeper, and the reason for it is that vegetation in that area 
grows so profusely that a raw cut will heal over very quickly and 
become stabilized. In spite of this geologically young nature of 
the earth’s surface there, it does stand up pretty well on a steep slope 
in some sections. Accordingly the designers have taken a calculated 
risk and have actually designed the road, with steep cuts. They 
figured that if vegetation does take hold and ‘stabilize those ¢ uts, that a 
tremendous amount of money would be saved in actual excavation. 

It has proven to be very successful in the majority of cases, but 
in some cases the cut has not stabilized, and the whole side of the 
mountain slides in, and in those cases it causes a lot of trouble. 


ATTITUDE OF LOCAL PEOPLE TOWARD PROJECT 


Mr. Froop. Has any political opposition developed since we made 
the original agr eement or master plans that are important, or just 
local turbulent politics? Do you know of any organized, concerted 
political problem through the area that is material since we started ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I don’t think so. I went down and looked this job 
over personally last summer. I wanted to become more familiar with 
the type of construction and the reasons for these steep slopes, and I 
had an opportunity to talk to a number of the officials in these countries 
and to our own Ambassadors, and the men that were right out on the 
road doing the work. 

I gained no impression at all of anything, excepting ordinary prob- 
lems of roadbuilding. I would say a real friendliness exists to the 
United States. I didn’t see anything disturbing. I was concerned 
about what might be the situation in Guatemala. I arrived there the 
day after the President was assassinated and knowing the previous 
recent history of the country, and its communistic regime, I wasn’t at 
all certain what the situation might be. I was there during the funeral 
of the President and I could see nothing but great grief for his loss and 
am convinced that the relationships in Guatemala with the United 
States are very good. 

Mr. Froop. I am glad to hear that. I did not mean that so much 
as against the project as distinguished from the agreement. 

Mr. Tattamy. No. Asa matter of fact, I saw terrific enthusiasm for 
it. As the road was extended through the jungle area we saw Indians 
and natives that were building new buildings, and clearing the jungle 
out to build and to dev elop new little farms, right alongside the con- 
tractor’s work, in anticipation of the benefits it would bring to them 
and totheir area. Most.all the people were enthusiastic, in the at respect. 
As a matter of fact, they were so enthusiastic. Mr. Chairman, that 
they were building in some instances these huts right on the area that 
had been cleared by the contractor so the contractor had to remove 
them. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, would it be too much work to prepare a 
map for the committee. 


Mr. Preston. They may have maps, I am sure. 
Mr. Tatuamy. I don’t have one here. I can send one to you. 
Mr. Preston. Please send us one for the committee files. 


STATEMENT OF BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Preston. At this point we shall put in the record a statement 
furnished by the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
State, dated December 31, 1957. 

(The document follows :) 


Tue INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
ECONOMIC AND OTHER BENEFITS WHICH WILL ACCRUE FROM ITS COMPLETION 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of State, December 31, 1957 


The completion and hard-surfacing of the Inter-American Highway through 
all of Central America to the Panama Canal Zone will greatly accelerate very 
important economic, social, political, and cultural developments in Central 
America and Panama. While these developments will occur, inevitably, without 
our participation in this great project, they would certainly occur much more 
slowly and the mutual benefits would be greatly delayed. In the aggregate, 
these developments will, undoubtedly, have a very significant and profound 
effect upon all the nations of the Caribbean area, including the United States. 

The major economic developments that can be expected are, in brief re- 
capitulation : 

1. Steady and rapid growth of agricultural development, population, and small 
industries in parts of Central America and Panama that were formerly difficult 
of access, if not entirely isolated. 

2. Greatly facilitated and expanded domestic commerce within individual 
Central American countries and Panama. 

3. Gradual but steady development of industries in particular countries which 
will supply markets in the other countries connected by the Inter-American 
Highway. 

4. Substantial and important commerce between the Central American coun- 
tries and Panama, and between those countries, the United States, and Mexico. 

5. Accelerated increase in purchasing power in Central America and Panama, 
resulting in much larger imports from the United States, particularly of au- 
tomobiles and equipment such as tractors which will be needed for the expanding 
agricultural development made possible by the highway. 

6. Very large eventual direct tourist expenditures. 

7. Accelerated modern economic development arising from (@) capital which 
is formed by the preceding developments and (b) the exchange of ideas and enter- 
prise which, inevitably, will come about from the increased movement of per- 
sons. 

In addition to these chiefly economic benefits, one may also expect significant 
political, social, and cultural benefits, among which are the following: 

1. Accelerated development of stability and tranquility in relations between 
the Central American countries as a result of increased trade and personal con- 
tact of the peoples. 

2. More rapid broadening of international outlook and understanding on the 
part of citizens of Central America and Panama, which will give them a greater 
sense of responsibility in the problems of the free world. 

8. Thousands of Central American and Panamanian citizens will visit the 
United States sooner by reason of the highway, and direct reciprocal tourist ex- 
penditures alone may soon repay us for our contribution to construction of the 
highway. 

4. United States citizens, in virtually unlimited numbers, will have the op- 
portunity to visit six additional foreign countries (other than Mexico and Can- 
ada) in their own automobiles and gain the pleasure, the broadening of per- 
spective, and other benefits of this experience. 
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5. Cultural integration and advancement in the entire Caribbean area should 
result because of the broadening effect of easy travel to and from the countries 
linked by the highway. 

6. One should bear in mind the potential strategic significance of the Inter- 
American Highway for purposes of emergency truck-transport facilities between 
the United States and the Panama Canal Zone and between countries that are 
connected by the highway. Completion of the highway will eliminate for all time 
the absured situation in which the United States otherwise might find itself 
if there should be an emergency need for this highway where no through con- 
nection has existed because of only 175 unfinished miles. It should not be for- 
gotten that hundreds of freighters and tankers were sunk in the Caribbean area 
in World War II. Moreover, valuable aircraft capacity was utilized to ship 
even foodstuff from Costa Rica to the Panama Canal Zone to supply our forces 
during World War II, when trucking facilities would have been much more 
economical. 

There can be no doubt that the accelerated program for completion of the 
Inter-American Highway will prove to be the most significant concrete action 
in which the United States has ever participated in Central America. The 
highway will have the effect of accelerating the virtual transformation of these 
6 small countries within 2 decades. When one considers (a) the magnitude of 
the increase in the number of automobiles operated by citizens of the United 
States; (0) the rapidly increasing tendency of United States citizens to travel, 
particularly southward; (c) the continuing economic-leveling process in the 
United States which makes it possible for a steadily increasing percentage of 
the population to travel in their own automobiles; (d@) the trend toward longer 
vacations; (e) the trend toward increased vacationing in the wintertime; (f/f) 
the trend toward earlier retirements; (g) the ease with which it will be possible 
to reach the gateways to Mexico when the great new arterial-highway system 
is constructed in the United States; and (h) the eventual psychological attrac- 
tion of an interesting highway through a new environment, along with the 
steadily multiplying factor that will arise from the increased prosperity of 
Central America, Mexico, and Panama that will enable citizens of those countries 
to travel reciprocally, the possibilities of private passenger traffic on the Inter- 
American Highway can be considered to be tremendous. When one adds to this 
the potential passenger-bus and motortruck traffic, there would seem to be little 
doubt but that the Inter-American Highway will, in the next 10 or 20 years, 
develop into one of the world’s great thoroughfares. 

These are the general aspects of what may be anticipated when the remaining 
175 miles of the Inter-American Highway have been completed. Now, for some 
specific information on the effect of the highway on each of the six countries 
through which it passes. 


1. GUATEMALA 


Completion of the highway should greatly stimulate the development of 
Guatemalan agriculture. It will permit increased cultivation of wheat, corn, 
and beans, the nation’s main source of food. Larger supplies of vegetables and 
the ease with which they will be transported over the highway should result in 
lower food costs to the Guatemalan consumer and increased exports to El 
Salvador. 

Production no longer will be restricted by muleback transportation. The 
highway will make readily accessible the forest reserves of the nation. The 
facility of transporting products from the rich coffee, corn, rice, cane, tobacco, 
and cattle lands of the southeast to Guatemala City and the other chief centers 
of consumption will greatly benefit the general economic climate of the nation. 

In industry, one may expect exploitation of mineral deposits heretofore inac- 
cessible ; ease and economy of transport will stimulate greater investments, and 
may even lead toa mining boom. The textile, tanning, brewing, liquor distilling, 
earthenware, cigarette, and shoe industries undoubtedly also will receive new 
stimulus from the highway’s completion. 

The inevitable increase in antomotive traffic will create an import demand 
for automotive vehicles, and promote the development of related activities such 
as service stations, garages, tourist facilities, etc. Truck and bus imports in 
particular are expected, as well as two-way tourist flow to and from the United 
States. 

The highway will be linked with practically every section of Guatemala by 
feeder roads either projected or under construction. The highway already con- 
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nects with the coast-to-coast railway network and the air network, both centered 
at Guatemala City. 
2. EL SALVADOR 


The Inter-American Highway in El Salvador is virtually completed. In sum- 
mary, the highway links El Salvador’s four main cities, it carries all of the 
commodities which the country trades with its neighbors, and it serves as the 
main trunk for a majority of the country’s feeder roads. These roads, in turn, 
provide an outlet for coffee and cotton, which otherwise would be inaccessible. 

El Salvador looks to the completion of the highway in the remainder of the 
countries through which it passes. With the opening of the Guatemala-Mexico 
stretch, Bl Salvador anticipates a deluge of tourists. For this eventuality, a 
$3 million hotel is presently under construction in San Salvador. <A new hotel, 
which will overlook the famous Izalco Volcano, is nearing completion. Together 
with these facilities, one confidently can expect the advent of motels, service 
stations, and related businesses. 


8. HONDURAS 


Although the Inter-American Highway only passes through the narrow south- 
ern “neck” of Honduras, it already is a highly important route over which the 
products of the country and of El Salvador are transported. From El Salvador, 
Honduras imports the bulk of its gasoline, which otherwise would have to enter 
Honduras from its north coast (at considerable cost). In addition, Honduras 
imports finished products, principally cloth and manufactured goods. To El 
Salvador and over the highway go Honduran cotton, coffee, and lumber. The 
two chief Honduran industries to have benefited so far from the highway are 
the bus and trucking businesses. 

In the future, Honduras expects a meteoric rise in tourism and the development 
of all of the tourist services. The completion of the highway, as well as of the 
important feeder roads whose construction it will promote, will also make avail- 
able 352,000 hectares of land for cultivation. This has been termed some of the 
most fertile land in the nation; at present, the region is virtually inaccessible. 


4. NICARAGUA 


The importance of the Inter-American Highway to Nicaragua at present is 
largely its impact on the agricultural economy of the country. In 1956, Nica- 
ragua’s coffee and cotton exports (most of which reached the ports via the high- 
way) more than paid for the $48.2 million worth of imports from the United 
States. Almost 70 percent of Nicaragua’s foreign commerce passes through the 
ports of San Juan del Sur and Puerto Somoza, which are linked to the areas 
of production served by the highway. 

Furthermore, the transportation costs no longer need be a stifling factor in 
the economic growth of the country. Whereas oxcart charges (over unim- 
proved roads) vary between 50 and 75 cents per ton-mile, truck charges cur- 
rently are 8 to 10 cents per ton-mile. Largely as a result of this, the country’s 
coffee production is expected to increase by 100 percent over the next 4 years. 

The highway supports all of Nicaragua’s:feeder roads, including the Rama 
Road. So important to Nicaragua is this road system that one-sixth of Nica- 
ragua’s budget (or $7 million) is allotted to it each year. 

Upon its completion in Central America and Panama, the highway will afford 
Nicaragua the additiona benefit of tourism. Three hundred additional cars per 
month are expected to pass through the country. Assuming that these will 
carry an average of 2 persons per car, who will spend approximately $100 each, 
the total increase in tourist expenditures is estimated at $620,000 per year. The 
tourist and related industries will grow, as will the general demand for imports, 
with the rise in the standard of living which will accompany the economic 
strengthening of Nicaragua. 

5. COSTA RICA 


The Inter-American Highway in Costa Rica, as in the other countries of 
Central America, has promoted the development of agricultural and industrial 
production. Within the country, the highway is partly responsible for the ex- 
pansion of cattle and rice farming, thus contributing to the self-sufficiency of the 
country. Cattle raising may become a large-scale industry, as suggested by the 
near completion of two new slaughterhouses. (One of these, together with a 
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meat-storage plant, is being installed near Puntarenas by a group of American 
investors.) The highway provides the principal route over which Costa Rican 
manufactured goods—paint, insecticides, margarine, fertilizer, to name but a 
few—are traded with Costa Rica’s neighbors. 

In the development of the San Isidro region to the south of San José, Costa 
Rica provides an excellent example of the influence of the highway on a hereto- 
fore relatively isolated community. San Isidro’s population in 1950 was ap- 
proximately 15,000. San Isidro now is connected with San José, 72 miles to the 
north, and in 1956 had a population in excess of 30,000. In other words, its 
population doubled in 6 years, largely owing to the highway. 

In May of 1955, the highway connection with Nicaragua was completed. Asa 
result, the number of tourists who visited Costa Rica in 1956 exceeded by 20 
percent (or 5,000) the number in 1955. With the final completion of the high- 
way, the traffic from the United States, Panama, and the Central American 
States is expected to be considerable. 


6. PANAMA 


Panama anticipates, with the opening of the Inter-American Highway, the de- 
velopment of its resources of the interior, increased agricultural production, 
improved marketing conditions, and general economic expansion and stability. 
Coupled with the highway, Panama’s projected feeder-road system will pene- 
trate large, isolated sectors of the country, permitting new sources of agricul- 
tural products to be released to existing and new urban centers. As transporta- 
tion facilities improve through good roads, market outlets for agricultural prod- 
ucts will stimulate purchasing power for essential products, including modern 
agricultural implements, trucks, lighting equipment, refrigerators, etce., which 
today are not within the possible reach of farmers. 

Inadequate transportation facilities have retarded initiation of primary edu- 
eational and health programs in the interior. The highway will make such 
programs possible. 

It is estimated that tourists arriving in Panama over the highway in 1961-62 
will surpass the number entering the country at present by air and ship. (Last 
year, such tourists spent approximately $5 million in this crossroads of the 
world.) The highway will provide an artery for tourist travel in Central 
America, with access to the highway system in the United States. Some steam- 
ship lines anticipate offering attractive tourist rates for return travel and for 
shipping automobiles to the eastern and western seaboards of the United States. 

The highway will particularly stimulate enterprises complementary to tour- 
ism, as well as the trucking, bus, power, and communications industries. 


IN CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


The rapid completion of a hard-surfaced and attractive Inter-American High- 
way linking the United States and the countries through which it passes is of 
great importance for the economic and political development and stabilization 
of the whole Central American region, and for the enhancement of the mutual 
interests of, and the relations between, the United States and Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 


COST OF COMPLETION OF PROJECT 


Mr. Preston. This $10 million will complete this project, period ? 
You won’t be back for any more money ? 

Mr. Tariamy. No, sir. I won’t guarantee that. 

Mr. Preston. That isa horse of a different color. 

Your justifications on page 1 say that. 

Mr. Tattamy. Let me explain that. 

Mr. Preston. You had better explain it. I am about in a mood 
to leave this road unfinished. I have heard promises until I am not 
willing to accept any more. Not from you but from your prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Let me tell you what I think about it. We believe 
we can complete this road with the $10 million if we do not run against 
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some serious slides or act of God between now and the time of 
com a 

. Preston. If you will plant kudzu vines on all these slopes I 
will ‘ae antee a billygoat can’t eat the stuff off. It is the best thing 
that has been found in this country to prevent this condition. The 
roots go so deep it takes a hog to get down to the roots and destroy it. 
It is a vine that grows well in the tropical area. These contingencies 
you are talking : about disturb me. 

Mr. eee I must in fairness to you tell you that that can 
happen. I also want to tell you that in order to take care of the 
slides that have happened in the past, from last September through 
May, over a 9-month period we have experienced a cost of about $2 
million, and it is necessary in order to do this job within the $10 
million to cut every possible corner that can be cut, and we are deter- 
mined to do that. 

I have established a regional office in Costa Rica for the purpose 
of giving personal direction to this entire project locally, rather than 
from here. 

We are experimenting on some bituminous paving in Guatemala, 
which I think is highly suecessful—I am sure it is highly successful, 
and which will save us some money. We are going to have to use 
a type of pavement down there which is a modification of what they 
are presently using, but it is a strong and durable, good bituminous 
pavement, in my judgment, and barring slides I believe we can finish 
this job with the $10 million. You should know that. I cannot 
guarantee it to you. 

Mr. Preston. I have no objection to local countries repairing these 
slides as far as I am concerned. We have done a magnificent job of 
cooperating with the nations. We have done something unparalleled 
in history, i in putting up two-thirds of the money for. building this 

road, and they stand to benefit much more than we, I am certain, 
although we have had glowing pictures painted of the benefits that 
would accrue to the United States. 

The initial figure to build this highway was what? Do you re- 
member the initial figure estimated? 

Mr. Aten. $74 million 

Mr. Preston. Let’s go back to the real basis. It was way down, 
something like $340 million. 

Mr. Auten. That goes back a good many years. 

Mr. Preston. Now we are paying $84 million to finish the job. 
Therefore, as far as I, as one member of this committee, am con- 
cerned I will go to the floor and oppose any more for this project 
down there. Let the local countries finish it. We have done enough. 
This will be a hard-surfaced road all the way when you finish? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Tell your people down there they really have to cut 
the cloth close. I think this committee is of the same opinion, that we 
would not be in a very receptive mood to receive another supplemental 
appropriation for this project. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I certainly will do my best. 

Mr. Preston. This criticism is not leveled at you. These increases 
came about before your time. No doubt they were unavoidable. I 
am not really criticizing anybody. Circumstances developed which 
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could not be anticipated, many circumstances, but it has just grown to 
the point that it certainly makes me feel that we should not invest any 
more money in this road. 

We have heard testimony, pages and pages and pages in the past. 
We understand the situation. You have given us a very good state- 
ment, and I must compliment you on having all this information in 
your mind. You are apparently very familar with the situation ‘all 
the way along the road. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I just want to say that I agree with the chairman on the 
fact that an additional 10 million ought to close this thing up. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Maritime TRAINING 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. We will now take up the maritime training item. 
We shall insert in the record pages 5 through 9 of the justifications. 
(The justifications follow :) 


Maritime training 
ce ser aaah nich cneiedicnaieng slap aiciagadeadinapiatne 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this supplemental request is to cover increased salary costs 
of uniformed personnel of the maritime training program and to provide for 
increases in several other areas. 

Public Law 85-422, 85th Congress, provided for specific salary increases for 
career service personnel. The Comptroller General in decision B—115145 has ruled 
that section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, operates 
as a positive statutory prescription of the rates of pay and allowances set forth 
in titles II and III of the 1949 act, for enrollees of the Maritime Service and 
has superseded the authority vested in the Maritime Administration to fix 
rates of pay of such persons. There is no discretion on the part of the Mari- 
time Administration as to whether the new rates will be paid. The new rates 
became effective June 1, 1958. Funds are required for United States Maritime 
Service personnel for the full year in 1959. 

In addition to the salary increases, certain other conditions of the program 
require supplemental funds. 

The operation of the Merchant Marine Training Academy at Kings Point, 
N. Y., presents a unique problem in the field of fiscal management and admin- 
istration of a Federal installation. 

Each August this activity enrolls approximately 300 cadets in a training pro- 
gram which will continue for 4 years. Cadets spend 8 of these years at the 
academy and lat sea. This enrollment means that the Government has made a 
commitment not only to conduct a course of instruction but to provide for the 
feeding, clothing, housing, medical care and general welfare of approximately 
700 cadets. 

The essential services required to carry out the serious responsibilities involved 
in a program of this nature leave virtually no program flexibility to offset in- 
creased fund requirements due to price increases, reductions in attrition, mechan- 
ical breakdowns at the installation and other such factors beyond our control. 

Certain minimum faculty and supporting staff must be maintained. If cadet 
attrition does not occur as anticipated, or if there are more academic “set- 
backs” than contemplated, additional faculty must be made available to cover 
the increased teaching loads. 

Likewise in either of these cases additional food services, uniform and text- 
book allowances, heat, light and other consumptive items must be provided. 
Uncontrollable events such as the flu epidemic, unusually cold winters, faculty 
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separations, State of residence of cadets relative to travel allowances, and rising 
costs all must be provided for. There is no possibility for elimination or cur- 
tailment of these activities. They simply must be met as they occur. 

The above outlined items indicate that a revision in the estimate is necessary 
to meet conditions as they are now contemplated in fiscal year 1959. 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. Military pay raise, $107,000 

Inereases are required for personal services and related costs as a result 
of enactment in fiscal year 1958 of military pay raises which affect USMS per- 
sonnel. The estimate provides for the annual costs of the increase projected 
for a full year in 1959. Requirements are calculated as follows: 


INOW SMT EN te... cae eee eee ca ee $1, 020, 172 
PrevinGe Ganon! Tate a ee 924, 954 
Der ee eee 95, 218 
engevite es A Fe ee ee ncaa ei cearet ta tee Gn 5, 214 
BOC neces glin ws capt ened ed 100, 422 
Gi Personal etrvices (reaeGed) 2 ee ee 100, 000 
OT’ TROGrORen oro ee ee tee 5 
Di “ROCITOMOE 2s nec iwi ee ee eee ee 6, 500 
TRCNGRNG ho nn eee Le ee eee 107, 000 


> Requirements are based on the application of new longevity increases to current staff. 
2. Increase in average attendance, $36,000 


Fiscal year 1958 is the first year under the new system of congressional 
appointments. It is also the first year during which there has not been a mid- 
year graduation class. Both conditions will prevail in the future. 

At the time of developing the original estimate for fiscal year 1959, no ex- 
perience factors were available upon which to base requirements other than 
those developed under the old systems which were used adjusting only for a 
Single graduation class. 

As a result, the original estimate for fiscal year 1959 assume:i an attrition rate 
based on 1957 experience and projected an average attendaice of 670 in 1959 
equal to the 670 eStimated in 1958. Analysis of current attendance through 
March 31, 1958, indicates that the attrition rate is not following the previously 
estabHshed patterns as anticipated. 

The class of 1959 which it is now estimated will begin fiscal year 1959 at ap- 
proximately 240 will result in a graduation of about 224. Coupled with the 
decreased rates in the fourth and third classes also developing in 1958, all 
indications point to a higher average attendance than originally contemplated. 

Based on the currently estimated matriculation figures for 1958, the pattern 
indicates an average of 710 for 1959, an increase of 40 over that forecast in 
the original estimate. 

It is not practical to reduce the incoming class in 1959 because State quotas 
for 1959 have been set, nominees have already been examined (1,600), and 
the congressional appointments against the quotas will soon be forthcoming. 

Two items are directly related to average attendance. These are food services 
and uniform and textbook allowances. Additional funds in the amount of $31,000 
are requested. 

The balance of $5,000 requested for increased attendance is composed of 
costs for other consumptive items directly related to the student body. This small 
increase provides for additional medical supplies, fuel, and service contracts. 
8. Increased costs, $2,000 

There have been several increases in basic rates in communications, utility and 
other procurement supply items not anticipated in our 1959 budget. Additionally, 
the increased average cadet attendance will normally result in a greater consump- 
tion of utility services, i. e., gas, electricity, as well as in a requirement for addi- 
tional operating supplies and materials. 

The additional $2,000 will provide for the increases in certain utility rates and 
communication services. 
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4. Program changes, increase $30,000 


There are two basic changes in the training activity which were not apparent 
at the time the original request was developed. These are (1) an increase in em- 
phasis on faculty staff, and (2) an increase in the number of plebes entering from 
States of greater distance from the Academy. 

(a) Personal services and related items, increase $26,500.—During 1958 two 
situations relative to the faculty staff have occurred in the constant effort to 
increase the academic standards and level of instruction. Both have affected the 
average salary rates of the total staff. (1)On the basis of administrative and 
academic board review, eleven instructors received promotions in rank, and (2) 
it has been necessary in order to assure full teaching coverage in all areas to 
realine the staff within the current total authorized complement. 

The effect of both has been to increase the average salaries which can only be 
absorbed through a reduction in man-years of employment. Since no reduction 
is possible in the teaching staff, the burden of reduced employment has fallen on 
the security, maintenance, and supply functions. The ill effect of reductions in 
these areas is further magnified because the average salaries for these functions 
are considerably lower than those of the faculty staff. Consequently, the pro- 
motions and the realinement of positions from nonfaculty to faculty has resulted 
in considerable loss in man-years in the areas mentioned. 

The increase of $26,500 will provide for the restoration of employment in the 
affected areas. It will assure not only the continued high quality of instruc- 
tion but also the adequate maintenance of buildings and grounds and provision 
of the necessary supporting services. 

(b) Plebe travel, increase $3,500—The method of selecting cadets through 
the congressional appointment procedure has caused increased interest in the 
Academy on the part of candidates from States at greater distances from Kings 
Point. It also appears to have reduced the attrition in the plebe classes previ- 
ously experienced. 

This situation has become apparent with the present plebe class. The present 
estimate indicates an increase of $3,500 required to provide for the additional 
mileage to be encountered in 1959 for plebe travel. 


Mr. Moore. We have one small item in the Maritime Administra- 
tion called maritime training, which we have a statement on and we 


=? 
can either file it for the record or read it for you. 
Mr. Preston. I wish you would insert it in the record at this point. 
Mr. Moors. We will be glad to. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


MARITIME TRAINING 


House Document 394 provided $175,000 for the appropriation “Maritime train- 
ing” including $107,000 for military pay increases authorized by Public Law 85— 
422, and $68,000 for other purposes. In accordance with the determination of the 
subcommittee to defer action on pay increase items the following remarks will 
be limited to the $68,000 for other costs related to the Kings Point Academy. 
These items include $36,000 for increased cadet average attendance, $2,000 for 
increased costs of utilities, and $30,000 for increases due to program changes and 
adjustments. 

The amount for increased average attendance is required primarily for food 
services and uniform and textbook allowances. The original estimate of 670 for 
1959 assumed an attrition rate comparable to 1957 experience adjusted for elimi- 
nation of midyear classes. Actual attendance through 1958 has indicated a devi- 
ation from the normal attrition pattern upon which the estimate was based. 
This change in trend apparently occurred as a result of the new congressional 
appointment system. Better screening and selection, greater competition, and 
higher standards for congressional nomination have tended to create a more 
stable student body and one more capable of meeting the high academic require- 
ments. Consequently, there has been considerably less attrition. Presently esti- 
mated matriculation figures will result in an average attendance of 710 in 1959, 
an increase of 40 over that originally forecast; $31,000 will cover the additional 
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food and uniform and textbook requirements. The balance of $5,000 will provide 
for other consumptive items related to the size of the student body. 

Several increases in the basic rates of communication services, utilities, and 
supply items require an additional $2,000 to maintain minimum operational 
standards. 

The major program change involves personal services. To assure full teaching 
coverage in all areas it has been necessary to place greater emphasis on faculty 
positions at the expense of operational staff. This realinement within total 
authorized positions has resulted in a loss in average employment in the security, 
maintenance, and supply functions. In the constant effort to maintain a high 
quality faculty, 11 promotions have been effected which were not anticipated in 
the original estimate. An increase of $26,500 will restore the lost employment 
resulting from the promotion costs. 

The first year under the congressional appointment and State Territorial quota 
system has resulted in a cadet complement representing a wider geographical 
area distribution than heretofore experienced—$3,500 is required to pay 
increased travel expenses for the greater mileages now anticipated . 

It is not possible to absorb any of these additional costs within the regular 
appropriation. Because of the nature of the program, the only area of funding 
in which there is any flexibility is in the amount provided for repairs to the 
buildings and facilities. The total amount of $101,200 provided for this purpose 
is only $33,200 more than required for the increased costs reflected in this esti- 
mate. It is essential that the total repair program be continued as planned. 
The condition of the buildings is such that there is an urgent need for accelera- 
tion of repairs rather than further deferral. The reports of both the congres- 
sional and academic boards, as well as the report of survey made by the General 
Services Administration, have emphasized the need to increase the rate of repairs 
to buildings and restoration of the facilities. For these reasons the full amount 
necessary to cover the additional costs should be provided as supplemental funds. 

Mr. Presvon. That deals with the matter of some repairs the com- 
mittee had previously spoken to you about ? 

Mr. Moors. No. ‘This deals with additional moneys that are needed 
for the cadets that are in the training. We have more cadets than 
we originally thought we would have, probably due to the new man- 
ner in which the House of Representatives are nominating the cadets. 
We have gone up from 670 to 710. 

Mr. Presron. This is a necessary item ? 

Mr. Moore. This is an essential item. We have no money to take 
out from our maintenance or anything. We will be up next year with 
that item. 

Mr. Preston. I am certain you cannot take it out of maintenance. 

Mr. Moore. At this time could we thank you for your courtesy in 
hearing us through all of these various things. 


HyprograrHic Survey or Corur p’ALENE LAKE 


WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is glad to have before it this afternoon one of our 
distinguished Members of Congress, Congresswoman Gracie Pfost of 
Idaho. She has an item she wishes to bring to our attention. I be- 
lieve that you have a prepared statement, do you not, Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. I want to say at the outset that we feel your appear- 
ance here this afternoon has added something to our committee. We 
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have been dealing with men so far during the supplemental hearings. 
We are delighted to have one of our female colleagues appear. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the time to appear before 
this subcommittee today. I know how busy you are, and I will make 
my presentation as brief as possible. 

I am here to ask you for the sum of $48,000 which the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey can use for a hydrographic survey and chart of 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, located in northern Idaho in the Congressional 
District I represent. . 

Coeur d’Alene is in the center of an extensive lumbering industry, 
and the lake is used for transporting logs 12 months out of every 
year, except in the 1 year in 7 when it freezes over for about 2 months. 
Between 20 and 25 tugs operate on the lake, pulling booms of logs. 
Approximately 175 million board-feet of lumber are transported 
annually. 

Sunken logs have formed pockets on the lake bottom, and there 
could be a substantial salvage operation on the lake if its depths 
could be determined. 

In addition to the tugs pulling logs, there are two pile-driving op- 
erators, one of whom transports a great deal of merchandise and 
heavy equipment. There are also 10 or 12 commercial passenger boats 
in operation on the lake. 

Coeur d’Alene is one of the most beautiful lakes in the Pacific 
Northwest—in fact, it has been called 1 of the 5 most beautiful lakes 
in the world. It isa recreation paradise. The fishing is excellent and 
so is the swimming. Sailing and powerboat races are annual events. 
Many summer homes line its shores, and the city of Coeur d’Alene 
circles its northwestern end. 

Since the lake is only a few miles from the Washington State line, 
it has become a recreation center for the service and civilian person- 
nel located at the air and Navy installations in Spokane. Every sum- 
mer its facilities becomes more and more crowded. Aud every sum- 
mer the boating accidents and drownings increase. The situation is 
now becoming dangerous, and something must be done about it. 

It is most important that jetties and breakwaters be built to protect 
boating facilities, but their planning depends to a great degree on the 
depths involved. A hydrographic map has therefore become a neces- 
sity. 

Such a map would also be a great aid in planning sanitation pro- 
jects for the city, in making greater use of the lake as a waterway, 
and for commercial marine use of the lake. I am attaching letters 
to this statement which explain these points in greater detail. 

I want to point out that making funds available for the Coeur 
d’Alene survey would not set a precedent. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has made a number of similar surveys, including a survey of 
Lake Tahoe on the California-Nevada border in 1922, Lake Okee- 
chobee in Florida in 1924-25, Lake Roosevelt in Washington State, 
1947-48, and Clear Lake, Calif., 1949. 

I also want to stress that I am not asking for a new authorization. 
There is authority under the existing law for the work to be done. 
Earmarking specific funds would make it possible to survey Coeur 
d’Alene Lake in the next 2 years. Otherwise, it will be several years 
until it is reached in normal sequence. 
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What I’m really trying to do is to help save some lives, and make 
possible a more orderly development of the improvements I know 
must be made in the Coeur d’Aline area. 

Congress is already beginning to think about the importance of 
charting waters which are, widely used by small boats. As you 
know, $35,000 was recently included in an appropriation bill to 
finance a pilot project for preparing charts for small-boat men, in an 
effort to prevent future accidents. 

I have had several conferences with Rear Admiral Karo, the Direc- 
tor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, on this matter; and he sent 
the Coast and Geodetic Seattle district officer to Coeur d’Alene to 
confer with city officials there. Captain Kirch reported that the 
letter of justification submitted by Mr. L. D. Brownson, city engineer, 
was factual and correct. 

Admiral Karo requests that because of the necessity of having 
suitable weather for photography, geodetic control, and hydrographic 
surveying, and the need for properly coordinating these factors, that 
the $43,000 be made available over a 2-year period. Correspondence 
with Admiral Karo is also attached, and I ask it be made a part of 
the record of these hearings. 

Thanks for your es in listening to me. 

(The correspondence referred to follows :) 


D¥FPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, May 25, 1958. 
Hon. GRACIE PFOST, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Prost: This has further reference to your request of May 12, 1958, 
for information as to the cost of a complete hydrographic survey of Coeur 
d’Alene Lake, Idaho. 

A survey of this kind involves three separate operations which must be ac- 
complished in logical sequence. The first requirement is the establishment of 
geodetic control; that is, the determination of latitude and longitude of selected 
points which will form a rigid framework for the final map. These stations 
can be established by extending existing triangulation from the north and west 
of the lake. 

Once the basic control is established the shoreline of the lake can be precisely 
mapped by photogrammetric methods. The air photographs and resulting shore- 
line manuscript are used to locate a large number of points or signals on the 
shores of the lake. 

After a sufficient number of signals have been built and located the hydro- 
graphic survey can be started. These signals are used by the hydrographer 
in fixing the positions of soundings. 

Our estimates of the costs for this project are: 


Twlengubdtion SU vleg Cs .nisk on eee i den el eee $10, 000 
Photogrammetric SUFPTVO7S......0.06. didnt cin beetien nema 15, 000 
Hydrographic SUG @siitin nisin ian aed be 18, 000 

OGRE oo aici thud eke See ad ee et coe ee 43, 000 


In order that the project can be completed in one season the field work should 
begin as soon as the snow has melted in the spring. A field season of at least 
4 months will be required for this work. 

A member of my staff will be available to explain any of the details involved 
in the above estimate. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ARgNnoitp Karo, 
Rear Admiral, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 


Washington, D. C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. GRACIE PFost, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Prost: This is in reply to your letter of June 14, 1958, in which 
you inform us that the Senate Appropriations Committee considered the subject 
of hydrographic surveys of Coeur d’Alene Lake, Idaho, and your requirement 
for further information. 

On June 10, 1958, Captain Kirsch, our Seattle district officer, conferred with 
city officials and others at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, concerning their request for 
a hydrographic survey of Lake Coeur d’Alene. His visit included an inspection 
of part of the project area and discussions with other interested officials of the 
State, county, and public interests. In general, the letter of justification sub- 
mitted to you by Mr. L. D. Brownson, city engineer, was reported to be factual. 
The city of Coeur d’Alene cannot provide any assistance to the survey operations, 
and this project will require the use of Coast and Geodetic Survey personnel and 
equipment entirely. 

In addition to the hydrographic survey and chart of the lake, the city of 
Coeur d’Alene desires a large-scale detailed topographic map of the city. The 
Bureau normally does not undertake this type of mapping, as we consider such 
large-scale mapping to be in the field of private enterprise which photogram- 
metric mapping companies are quite qualified to undertake. If funds were in- 
cluded for this work (which our original estimates did not consider), we would 
plan to contract large-scale mapping to a private company if a reasonable bid 
could be obtained. 

Considering the report of Captain Kirsch, it is our opinion that our original 
estimate was reasonably accurate. If we include a provision for the large-scale 
detailed topographic map of the city and a small amount of contingencies, we 
suggest that an amount of $50,000 be provided for this project. Because of the 
factors involved requiring suitable weather for photography, geodetic control, 
and hydrographie surveying and the need to properly coordinate these factors, 
the funds should be made available for expenditure over a 2-year period. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Arnotp Karo, 
Rear Admiral, C. and G. S., Director. 





City or Coevr D'ALENE, 
Couer d’Alene, Idaho, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. Gracie Prost, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Prost: Thank you for your prompt action in behalf of our request 
for a hydrographic map of Coeur d’Alene Lake. 

Generally speaking, the advantages accruing from an accurate hydrographic 
map can be broken down into the following classifications: 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE AND GOVERNMENTAL 


A. County assessor’s office: At the present time I have a letter from Mr. C. W. 
Neider and a copy of it has been sent to you. 

B. Coeur d’Alene Waterways Commission: I have had preliminary talks with 
Ray Jones, chairman and Mare Souther, secretary. They will have a meeting 
in the near future but have indicated that such a map would be of value to 
them. This commission is appointed by the county commissioners for the pur- 
pose of spending county tax money in the improvement of local waterways. I 
will have them contact you directly as soon as possible. 

C. County sanitarian: The Kootenai County sanitarian is very interested in 
this project and he has promised to send me a letter stating his viewpoint. 
He has also promised to send a copy directly to you. 

D. Miscellaneous governmental agencies: The State highway department, 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service have been contacted and 
the local heads have indicated that in one way or another such a project would 
be beneficial. Points mentioned were the extension of the triangulation network 
and a more accurate map of the shoreline. 





' 
' 
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Il. COMMERCIAL 


A. Coeur d’Alene Lake is a storage area and the lake level has been raised 
to provide for a greater storage area as well as greater power output. A 
hydrographic map could be of value in case the lake level were to be changed 
in the future. 

B. A commercial operator was contacted and his immediate reaction was 
favorable. For salvage work, a hydrographic map would be very valuable. 
Commercial marine use of the lake is estimated to be at least $500,000 annually. 


Ill. RECREATIONAL USES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


A. The city of Coeur d’Alene has attempted over a period of years to improve 
the portion of the waterfront that is city controlled. We have made good prog- 
ress, but still have a long way to go. One of our problems is in securing pro- 
tection to boating facilities. Planning for jetties or breakwaters depends to a 
great degree on the depths involved. A hydrographic map is necessary for 
this type of planning. This problem is one that is common to any place on the 
lake in which offshore improvements are contemplated. A hydrographic map 
would be valuable a long time in the future as well as right now. Much of the 
shoreline is privately owned. It is estimated that its length is 150 miles. Lake 
property is generally sold by the front foot and its value runs between $10 to 
$100 per-foot.. Using a minimum figure of $10 per front foot and a conservative 
distance, the total present potential value of the lake frontage would be about 
7.or 8 million dollars. The lake front is a long way from being developed, but 
recreational uses are increasing rapidly. In aiding the development of this 
lake, the entire area will benefit. Tourists and recreation are a basic ingredient 
in our economy. 

The above is about all that I can get at the moment. As several of the organiza- 
tions and individuals get together that I have mentioned briefly I am certain 
additional support will be forthcoming. 

One additional idea I had is the possibility of obtaining additional information 
of the character and position of the underlying strata on the lake bottom at the 
same time that soundings are taken. I do not know if the C. and G. S. is 
equipped for this or not. I believe there is a real possibility that the United 
States Geological Survey might be interested in this survey if this is done. 

Thank you for your efforts in our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 


L. D. Brownson, City Engineer. 


PANHANDLE DIstTRICcCT HEALTH UNIT HEADQUARTERS 
AND KooTreNAI CoUNTY OFFICE, 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, June 3, 1958. 
Hon. GRACIE PFosT, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear MapaM: Because of the possibility of a hydrographic survey of Coeur 
d’Alene Lake, I would like to enumerate the reasons why the local health de- 
partment is interested. 

In the past few years there has been a great deal of domestic building around 
Coeur d’Alene Lake and most of the new residents are taking water from the 
lake for domestic purposes. We would like to have knowledge of water cur- 
rents and water depths. Also, it is important to know the composition of the 
land surrounding the lake, because sewage from the newly built homes should 
be absorbed into that soil so it could not drain into the lake. 

Coeur d’Alene Lake does receive much pollution and contamination, so any 


knowledge of the lake would help in determining what becomes of this con- 
tamination. 


Yours very truly, 
DonaLp J. BoueutTon, Acting Director. 


27544—58—-41 
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May 29, 1958. 
Mr. L. D. Brownson, 
City Engineer, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Brownson: It has been called to my attention that there is a possi- 
bility of a Federal survey contemplated by special appropriation for a hydro- 
graphic survey of Coeur d’Alene Lake. 

I am pleased to hear of this report and assure you that such a survey will 
be of great benefit to Kootenai County and especially to the assessor’s office, 
as a correct map of the shoreline of the lake would be an asset to this office in 
establishing our real property boundaries, beach facilities, etc. 

Thanking you for calling this to our attention and assuring you of the full 
cooperation of this office, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. NEIDER, 
Assessor, Kootenai County, Idaho. 


DEAR Mrs. Prost: We appreciate your endeavor in the above survey, and 
assure you of our cooperation here. 

With kind personal regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. NEIDER. 

Mr. Preston. Mrs. Pfost, suppose you tell us something about the 
size of the lake. 

Mrs. Prost. It is approximately 30 miles in length, and I am not 
sure what its width is. It varies. It is probably 20 miles at the 
widest part, but most of the lake is much narrower. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any point in the lake, Mrs. Pfost, where peo- 
ple boating would be completely out of sight of the land? 

Mrs, Prost. No. I do not think so. 

Mr. Preston. How far at the widest point would it be to the land; 
10 miles, would you say ? 

Mrs. Prost. Ten miles would be the maximum. 

Mr. Preston. In bad weather a shoreline could or could not be 
seen ? 

Mrs. Prost. There is fog around this area, especially in the fall 
of the year. It makes flying very hazardous because of the evap- 
oration from the lake. 

Mr. Preston. You are saying this lake is hazardous because there 
are So many people using it in smal] boats, and they are having 
trouble running aground, running on to shoals or banks? 

Mrs. Prosr. I can’t say we are having any more trouble running 


aground on that lake than you would have on any other congested 
lake. 


Mr. Preston. Are there shoals? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Might yacht-type vessels strike bottom on them ? 

Mrs. Prost. They tell me this is a real problem when the lake level 
is low the sunken logs are also a hazard to small craft. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have any figures on the casualty rate? 

Mrs. Prosr. I am sorry, I do not have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pres7ron. By year. 

Mrs. Prost. I am sorry I do not. 

Mr. Preston. Of your own knowledge, you live in the general 
area 
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Mrs. Prost. Yes. I live something like 400 miles south of this 
particular lake. I have a rather long district so my home is about 
400 miles south of Lake Coeur d’Alene. 

Mr. Horan. Drownings are not infrequent on that lake, but I do 
not have the figures. It is a fact. 

Mr. Preston. Will any part of these funds be used for establish- 
ing markers? 

Mrs. Prost. I believe so, but am not sure. 

Mr. Horan. My colleague is certainly right. The people of Spo- 
kane use Coeur d’Alene Lake in droves. An awful lot of folks have 
nice summer homes on it, too. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. They are having quite a few regattas there. 
This week the Diamond Cup Derby is on. 

Mr. Horan. They have logrolling there too. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes, both sport and commercial. The lake is used 
by the lumber mills to hold their logs. They hold them for weeks 
on end. You can fly over and see nothing but logs in certain areas 
of the lake. 

It isn’t uncommon in a fog, as Congressman Horan well knows, for 
one of the small boats to run into the logs that are held near the shore- 
line in some areas of the lake. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, Mrs. Pfost, if you had a hydrographic 
map unless you could see you wouldn’t know whether you were going 
to run aground or not. 

Mrs. Prost. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Preston. Could you tell me, Mrs. Pfost, what is the deepest 
draft vessel that uses the lake? Do you have that information ? 

Mrs. Prost. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have tugboats or tugboat types of vessels 
that move large rafts of logs? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Thousands of logs at a time, or hundreds. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. They would tug behind them thousands of 
logs. 

Mr. Preston. That would be a fairly sizable vessel, then, that 
would be moving the rafts? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. It would be a good-sized vessel. 

Mr. Preston. I would not expect you to answer all these questions. 
It seems to me you have given us a great deal of information about 
this for one who lives 400 miles away. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. I go to Lake Coeur d’Alene quite fre- 
quently. I do not have an opportunity to enjoy its facilities as often 
as I would like. As I mentioned earlier one of your recent appro- 
priation bills has carried a $35,000 item for a pilot project in fur- 
nishing charts for the small-boat men of the country. I think you 
have recognized, or the Congress has recognized, that the small-boat 
people do face a real problem. 

Mr. Preston. There is no doubt about that. There is, of course, no 
end to this business of how far we would go. I think we first must 
deal with the larger lakes and the ones that are used the most. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. The high speed of the small craft has presented dif- 
ficulties because forineity when the speed of pleasure boats was slow, 
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there was little likelihood that even grounding or the striking of a 
submerged object would cause any trouble. With the outboard motors 
that go up to, I think, 50 horsepow er now, they operate at such terrific 
speeds, an accident could result in the loss of life of everybody 
aboard. It has changed the picture considerably. 

Mrs. Prost. The thing that has changed the picture with this lake is 
the fact that the lake level fluctuates a great deal on the drawdown 
for power purposes of the Washington Water Power Co. 

There was a time a couple of years ago when one of the mills 
frantically got in touch with me and requested me to ask Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. officials to close the gates, which they 
did. They had drawn the lake down so low that it was impossible 
to get the logs up the ramp of the Ohio Match Co., and they were 
going to have to close their plant. They would have shut it down 
the followi ing day had we not been able to have the gates closed. 

Mr. Preston. Mrs. Pfost, do you know whether the $10,000 for 
triangulation surveys includes the establishing of navigation markers 
along the shoreline, or is it merely a triangulation survey / 

Mrs. Prost. I am not familiar enough with the terminology to 
answer you. 

Mr. Preston. The reason I asked the question is that if you es- 
tablish soundings in a large lake and put them on a chart for naviga- 
tion purposes in order that the boatman may know where his deep 
and shallow water is, he has to be able to identify where he is at thé 
time. In the navigable salt-water streams there are either markers 
in the stream itself or markers on the shore that can be observed 
by the boatman. 

It could be that there are sufficient landmarks in this area such as 
hills, mountains, or structures that could be used in lieu of shore 
markers. 

I am wondering if your local people who are interested in this 
project have mentioned whether they plan to ask the Coast Guard 
to put up any navigation markers. 

Mrs. Prost. I have had no correspondence to that effect, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Preston. I believe the major need for this chart would relate 
more nearly to the lake improvements rather than navigation, because 
many pleasure crafts have fathometers which will tell them at 
a glance exactly how deep the water is at the point they 
are. A hydrographic chart could be of some help to an outboard 
motor man provided he knew exactly where he was at the time. But 
if the proposition of jetties is involved and the pr oposition of cur- 
rents is involved, the hydrographic chart would be important to the 
local interests there. 

Mrs. Prost. I would assume naturally that those points should 
have markers or warnings of some kind such as buoys. Does that 
not come as a natural consequence ? 

Mr. Preston. I do not believe that is contemplated by this request 
from the community because if you are going to establish just a chan- 
nel through the whole lake, a safe chs annel where all boats of certain 
draft would go, the Coast and Geodetic Survey could make a sounding 
and establish markers without even having the hydrographic map. It 
would enable the boats to travel the channel the ‘length of the lake. I 
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think perhaps it is more from the standpoint of the needs of the 


surrounding area. The photogrammetric map would be of consider- 
able value to your people. 


I thought at first—I am afraid I made the wrong assumptions— 
that it was more from the navigation standpoint than from the other 
aspects you have later brought into your testimony. 

Mr. Horan. They have a very active outboard-motor club there. 
I attended one of their festivities last summer. There must have been 
better than 200 people there to exchange pictures. They are very 
active. 

Mrs. Prost. There are many conventions held in Coeur d’ Alene 
and they bring their boats with them. But it is from the commercial 
angle that the survey is most needed. 


Mr. Bow. Would you yield to me on that question? I wonder if 
you have given consideration to the authority to do this. 


Section 883 (a). To prov ide charts and related information for the safe 
navigation of marine and air commerce, and to provide basic data for engineer- 
ing and scientific purposes and for other commercial and industrial needs, the 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, hereinafter referred to as the 
Director, under direction of the Secretary of Commerce, is authorized to conduct 
the following activities in the United States, its Territories, and possessions: 

(1) Hydrographic and topographic surveys of coastal water and land areas. 

(2) Hydrographic and topographic surveys of lakes, rivers, reservoirs, and 
other inland waters not otherwise provided for by statute. 

(3) Tide and current observations. 

(4) Geodetic-control surveys. 

(5) Field surveys for aeronautical charts— 


and so on. 


I wonder whether small craft such as you referred to, outboard and 
pleasure craft, come under the definition of navigation marine com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Prost. I do not know. I can only say that I am not asking 
for a new authorization. The Coast and Geodetic Survey already 
has the authority, but because their funds are so limited, it would 
be several years before they could survey Lake Coeur d’ Alene. There- 
fore the earmarking of these funds would simply step up the program 
so the survey could be made in the next couple of years rather ‘than 
taking its natural sequence. 

(Nore.—Upon request of the chairman for information regarding 
commerce on the lake, Mrs. Pfost supplied the following, which is 
inserted in the record at this point.) 

CoEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, July 1, 1958. 
Hon. GRACIE PFOST, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mrs. Prost: The following information is through the courtesy of Pot- 
latch Forests and Lafferty Transportation Co. The number of tugs operating 
on the lake is 20 to 25. All the tugs are the pull- type. They pull booms of 
logs. Rafting has not been attempted, but may be in the near future. The 
lake is used for logging 12 months each year, except for approximately 1 year 
in 7 when it will freeze for about 2 months. Approximately 175 million board- 
feet are transported annually. Mr. Blessing, president of the Log Owners’ 
Association, originally informed me of the potentially large salvage possibilities 
of recovering sunken logs. He was not available today for further comment. 
Washington Water Power has indicated their interest and they concur in urging 
this project. Mr. Wes Anderson, who operates a commercial passenger service, 
was contacted. He estimates that there are 10 or 12 commercially operated 
passenger boats on the lake. He is enthusiastic about the proposed hydro- 
graphic map. There are 2 piledriving Operators, 1 of whom also transports a 
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great deal of merchandise and heavy equipment. However he was not avail- 
able for comment. I hope this information will be adequate. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. D. BROWNSON, 
City Engineer, City of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

Mr. Fioop. I might indicate that while it is not necessarily a prece- 
dent, since maybe the question was never raised, but it has been 
indicated in the lady’s statement that on several other lakes beginning 
back in 1922 up until a few years ago this same kind of thing has been 
done I presume for the same or similar purposes. 

Mrs. Preee, Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. While that may not necessarily be a precedent, maybe 
the question of jurisdiction or authority was never raised 

Mr. Bow. On some of the lakes I am familiar with there is some 
commerce. 

Mr. Fioop. There would be on Lake Okeechobee. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; it carries a great deal of commerce. I have been 
over it fishing. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Prost. I should like to call attention to the fact that some of 
the Senators have interested themselves in this appropriation. Of 
course, being a House Member, I was hopeful I might be able to get 
the item in on the House side rather than having to rely on the Senate. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Do any of you gentlemen have any questions? I 
want to compliment you on your thorough knowledge of this question 
and the presentation. You have made an interesting presentation 
and it certainly will interest the committee to the point where we will 
consider very seriously your request. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. I join our chairman in complimenting my neighbor. 

Mrs. Prost. I appreciate that. I wish I knew more about boats but 
I am so busy I do not get a chance to familiarize myself with the 
boats that frequent this lake as much as I would like to. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you very much. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


DA I inn ccthnoentinnnataee dee deneeantiggeinea $1, 256, 353 $1, 405, 000 | $1, 650. 000 
2, Cemstrustion of saminietration tctitaes... ... «...<<<knacdustststegns<eeleiasatependena 200, 000 
3. Exchange of persons ‘isaehaslhasceaiitnta.adaihbiagenteaiete 193, 452 | 210, 000 | 215, 000 
4. Aid to Ryukyuan economy ----- kkeecntieo cia ciinaile 865, 217 | 860, 000 1, 085, 000 
"Potel COMQMGNDs oo cc ce csscnicesciawsceccdemscacdaees 2, 315, 022 | 2, 475, 000 | 3, 150, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available__...........---- 34, 978 |__- 











Appropriation (new obligational authority) .......-..-- 2,350,000 | 2, 475, 000 | 3, 150, 000 
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1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 
ADMINISTRATION, RYUKYU ISLANDS 

Total number of permanent positions_-._..................---- 74 398 406 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__...............----| 1 1 2 
Average number of all employees. _...........-.--.-....---.- 346 359 391 
Number of employees at end of year___.........-...-_-.---.-- 340 366 398 
ey Cae BURR OG GREG oo oo onc cinndcnetcccccandmens | 8 8 $6,099 | 8.9 $6, 320 | rr 9 $6, 355 
01 Personal services: . ig 

Permanent positions ----~- Luetonden $917, 547 $1, 014, 550 $1, 134, 138 
Positions other than permane Ne ieee 4, 424 2, 000 13, 000 
Other personal services -_ - _- agin s ak ai Riek ip Lain ae 87, 815 82, 200 89, 845 
ar ne SW EOO 8 2. dct aacesaneacewaeen 1, 009, 786 1, 098, 750 1, 236, 983 
eee | ae ae 4 pebcdeetlptin thei ella dios natinatll otal nada ten 45, 058 67, 285 137, 137 
03 Transportation of things. rane ; nts ssacoeon 35, 257 | 17, 680 13, 949 
04 Communication services em 44, 836 | 45, 250 44. 675 
05 Rents and utility services. - aaa ces TA 5, 613 6, 100 21, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction 12, 939 23, 600 31, 300 
Or. eee eererenes Merweees. sc 292, 531 291, 104 293, 087 
ee Se ee a ee eee ee ae et 38, 718 54, 459 55, 225 
09 Equipment 27, 083 | 13, 300 43, 550 
10 Land and structures | . eeeent 182, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_---_- ch ers 750, 000 820, 346 1, 053, 912 
15 Taxes and I ee ee 729 1, 126 1, 132 
Total, administration, Ryukyu Islands 3, 114, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS ; 
02 Travel ed | shox 
03 Transport: ation of things._____-_..-.-------- 2, 000 | 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services aaa : 

i Seger emeereetins GOP Vices. « «5-225 k 8 ee cece cane 27,000 | 7, 000 
GS Sappues and materials..............cacet 6 255.. 25 8 558 5, 000 | 5, 000 
09 Equipment_--- Se Re Fe ae pgs tary 2, 000 2, 000 

= —— |——____—_—|____— 

IIR SII i. tre grain maneneuupeennges cement 36, 000 1. 36, 000 

cy ES en <M  e o 2, 315, O22 § 475, 000 | 3 150, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 

Administration, Ryukyu Islands_-....._.......-.....-.--- 2, 262, 550 | 2, 439, 000 3, 114, 000 

United States Informs oo Bee ee a f 36, 000 | 36, 000 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
vied | paenenae staiiciimasssienancaain 
ne by activities: | | 

. Transmission line and substations.........-..--.--.---- ake | CEST Lostcaescss 
Conventional powerplant - -_- ae | ae % | adnate it $3, 359, 000 

3. Construction, installation, and | equipment of water 
system_. stauu sineoaDinesincncheane talk ale ounbaieons etnies | nage anit 641, 000 
Total obligations. sunssmge _....-.-| 1,813,000 4, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance carried forward...----- sce a ncae eee ee ee 2, 000, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.-....-....|...-.-------- 1, 513, 000 6, 000, 000 
Object classification 

| 1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 








$1, 513, 000 


| $4, 000, 000 
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Mr. Passman. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey, Chief of Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 
ment, Department of the Army, to testify for funds to operate the 
United States Civil Administration program in the Ryukyu Islands. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall insert the justification material at this point : 
(The material follows :) 


(1) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


ADMINISTRATION, RyUKU ISLANDS 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to meet the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the United States in connection with the 
government of the Ryukyu Islands, including, subject to such authoriza- 
tions and limitations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
tuition, travel expenses, and fees incident to instruction in the United 
States or elsewhere of such persons as may be required to carry out the 
provisions of this appropriation ; travel expenses and transportation ; serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 
55a), at rates not in excess of $50 per diem for individuals not to exceed 
ten in number; not to exceed $3,000 for contingencies for the High Com- 
missioner, to be expended in his discretion; translation rights, photo- 
graphic work, educational exhibits, and dissemination of information, in- 
cluding preview and review expenses incident thereto, hire of passanger 
motor vehicles and aircraft; purchase of four passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only; construction, repair and maintenance of buildings, 
utilities, facilities, and appurtenances; and such supplies, commodities, 
and equipment as may be essential to carry out the purposes of this ap- 
propriation ; [$2,475,000] $3,150,000, of which not to exceed [$1,405,000] 
$1,650,000 shall be available for administrative and information [and 
education] expenses: Provided, That the general provisions of the Appro- 
priation Act for the current fiscal year for the military functions of the 
Department of the Army shall apply to expenditures made from this ap- 
propriation: Provided further, That expenditures from this appropriation 
may be made outside continental United States when necessary to carry 
out its purposes, without regard to sections 355, [1136], 3648, and 3734, 
Revised Statutes, as amended, section 4774 (d) of title 10, United States 
Code, civil service or classification laws, or provisions of law prohibiting 
payment of any person not a citizen of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That expenditures may be made hereunder for the purposes of 
economic rehabilitation in the Ryukyu Islands in such manner as to be 
consistent with the general objectives of titles II and III of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, and in the manner authorized by sections 505 (a) 
and 522 (e) thereof: Provided further, That funds appropriated here- 
under may be used, insofar as practicable and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army to pay ocean 
transportation charges from United States ports, including Territorial 
ports in the Ryukyus for the movement of supplies donated to or purchased 
by, United States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies registered with and 
recommended by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid or of 
relief packages consigned to individuals residing in such areas: Provided 
further, That under the rules and regulations to be prescribed, the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall fix and pay a uniform rate per pound for the 
ocean transportation of all relief packages of food or other general classi- 
fication of commodities shipped to the Ryukyus regardless of methods of 
shipment and higher rates charged by particular agencies of transporta- 
tion, but this proviso shall not apply to shipments made by individuals to 
individuals: Provided further, That the President may transfer to any 
other department or agency any function or functions provided for under 
this appropriation, and there shall be transferred to any such department 
or agency without reimbursement and without regard to the appropriation 
from which procured, such property as the Director of the Bureau of the 
3udget shall determine to relate primarily to any function or functions 
so transferred (Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958) .” 


Meee a TT sii sei sissies ec ginee ache aes esta escheat ase cha aca $2, 475, 000 
NO Te iiciccsi cenit nese aad aso aeinahenbaeaaaaaal 3, 150, 000 
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Reasons for changes: 


(1) To provide for the requirement which derives from High Commissioner’s 
obligations as the senior United States civil as well as military authority in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 


(2) To provide for construction United States civil administration facilities. 

(3) Changes in amounts. 

(4) Since aid for education is provided for under technical cooperation and 
exchange of persons programs, it is inappropriate to include this activity within 
administrative limitation. 

(5) Occasioned by codification of Revised Statutes, section 1136, as section 
4774 (d) of title 10 United States Code (which required detailed estimates of con- 


struction and authority from Congress) and repeal of Revised Statutes, section 
1136. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriation (including supplementals) __ ~~ Sti egies waists tae ~ $2, 350, 000 
1958 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals 

Teen ee a ee 3, 875, 000 

ioe BpeeOpmanon Im Onnual Act. kk eee ere 2, 475, 000 

Tou Speropriation for fiscal year lUpG.... cn ncccceanasente 2, 475, 000 

Deductions: ———— 
1. Administration: A decrease in costs of information materials 


and supplies due to increased use of information material 
available to USIS_- 


ei rg ee inlak Galeeneiaiameate nein dahlias , 9, 000 
2. Aid to Ryukyuan economy: 
(a) Reduction of transportation requirements of 
relief supplies shipped by United States wel- 
fare organizations to the Ryukyu Islands____ $5, 000 
Subtotal aid to Ryukyuan economy____--------_-- 5, 000 
Total deductions_____ aa i en ee 14, 000 


Additions: 

1. Administration: 
(a) Increase in personal services to provide for adequate 
staffing of judicial system, establishing a unit for 
planning and programing to develop long range 

plans, and improving labor relations activities_._._t£t 142, 

(b) Cost of travel to provide for reimbursement of Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS), and increased 

CRORII C Rt I ioc ene 60, 000 
(c) Increase in administrative costs necessary to support 
increased activities and to provide for renovation 
and repair of the main United States Civil Admin- 


istration (USCAR) office building___._.....__--~-~ 52, 000 
Bestel, . ACPA ION 6 cats kino nent 254, 000 


2. Construction of USCAR facilities: Requirement for funds to 


finance construction of USCAR court building; and neces- 
sary equipment and fixtures for the court building_______~_ 200, 000 
Exchange of persons: Requirement for funds to finance in- 
creased travel and contractual costs of national leaders’ 
and Ryukyuan students’ exchange program_-__-..---------- 5, 000 
4. Aid to Ryukyuan economy: Increase in requirements for eco- 
nomic assistance to the Ryukyu Islands for tuberculosis 
control, police facilities and equipment____--------------- 230, 000 


oe 


Total additions 689, 000 


Toth! cutiniite Tor Decal Feast WHO accu ncunenpinncedonne 3, 150, 000 
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Analysis by activities 

















Activities Fiscal ye ar | Deduc- | Additions} Fiscal year 
| 1958 tions 1959 
1. Administration: | 

(a) Information materials and services_.........._--- | $109, 000 $9, 000 | tiene nied $100, 000 
(6) Pay of civilian employees.._...............--.-.- t BBR GOO fosccc ccc. | $142, 000 1, 295, 000 
OMe 0 sl a ae ee CGE Tetvacaciaal 60, 000 105, 000 
(d) Incidental operating expenses_..............-..-- Ge Thekecaesus | 52,000 150, 000 
Subtotal, administration __...*.-.......-....--} 1, 405, 000 9, 000 | 254,000 | 1,650,000 

2. Construction of USCAR facilities - 











3. Exchange of persons- ----- salektide cence taedaawdet as ammnaeis 


210, 000 | 






































215, 000 
Subtotal, exchange of persons --....-..-.-----.------- eo ee 5, 000 | 215, 000 
4. Aid to Ryukyuan economy: ae: G ed | sit 
(a) Transportation of commodities... __- ieee 10, 000 (nt. 5, 000 
(6) Support of government services and projects...__| CED Li ammintins 230, 000 1, 000, 000 
) Bocheiingl enemeettian. «z . csnscccccukinnnciniaanas x I aicrictrie tie RiE nnn 80, 000 
Subtotal, aid to Ryukyuan economy 860, 000 5, 000° 230,000 | 1,085, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate _-—-.......-- e 2, 475, 000 “ 14, 000 | 689, 000 3, 150, 000 
Comparative summary of obligations by projects and fiscal year 
Actual Estimated | Estimate, 
Project Purpose of projects | obligations, | obligations, | fiscal year 
No. fiscal year fiscal year | 1959 
| 1987 1958 | 
Q ay b sh 
160 | Information materials and services. .--..-.-..-.-- ail $112, 123 $109, 000 | $100, 000 
170 | Construction of USCAR facilities. ...........-..-- | 200, 000 
410 | Pay of civilian employees. .-.-._-....-.-.--...--.- 1, 012, 939 1, 153, 000 1, 295, 000 
GIB | TRAVEL GE PUIG 6 5 op cocitie se ssccedesuaisiuda ---| 28, 300 45, 000 | 105, 000 
420 | Transportation of commodities__- 35, 257 10, 000 5, 000 
430 | Incidental operating expenses - - - 102, 991 98, 000 | 150, 000 
440 | Support of government services and rieneerse “4 iF 750, 000 | 770, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
450 | Exchange of persons. ---- : | 193, 452 210, 000 | 215, 000 
460 | Technical cooperation..............-...--.-.--.-- 79, 960 80, 000 80, 000 
Ts 53 cit si. Li. eit Ae | 12,315,022 2, 475, 000 | 3, 150, 000 
| Unobligated balance. ....-....-..-----.-----..--- | SOG OPO boos - nein iicesscantedate 
Total appropriation or estimates. - -- A 2, 350, 000 2, 475, 000 3, 150, 000 


1 Obligations shown are as of June 30, 1957. 


2 Amount representing unobligated balance fiscal year 1957 is comprised of the following breakdown: 
Project 410 (pay of civilian employees) $10,237 due to lag in recruitment; project 415 (travel of personnel) 
$10,650 due to nonbilling by MSTS for ocean transportation expenses; project 420 (transportation of com- 
modities) $4,743 due to a lesser volume of welfare packages donated than was anticipated; other projects: 
450 (exchange of persons) $6,548; 460 (technical cooperation) $40; 160 (information materials and services) 
$1,701; 430 (incidental operating expenses) $1,059 due to savings on procurement costs and contracts. 
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Comparative summary obligations by objects fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 























| 
Fiscal year 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 1959 over 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
By object of expenditure 1957 1958 1959 1958 increase 
(+) or de- 
| crease (—) 
cecil 
1 | 
01 Personal services._..............-.---.----- | $1,009,786 | $1,098,750 | $1,236,983 |  +$138, 233 
Ne 48, 369 67, 285 137, 137 +69, 852 
03 Transportation of things_-___.._.........--- 37, 257 19, 680 15, 949 —3, 731 
04 Communications._..............- pitniiaiee a | 44, 836 45, 250 51, 475 +6, 225 
Oe seemes amd utilities. ........................ | 6, 227 6, 100 9, 150 +3, 050 
06 Printing and binding__._.__._......--______- 12, 939 23, 600 31, 300 +7, 700 
07 Contractual services_._....................- 331, 503 318, 104 22, 737 +4, 633 
08 Supplies and materials_.............-...... | 43, 784 59, 459 62, 025 +2, 566 
EE a, amo cdeamedabinnwnees 29, 592 15, 300 46, 200 +30, 900 
10 Land and strictures_-___..................- aaa Ot ar ae 182, 000 | +182, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. ____._.| 750, 000 820, 346 1, 053, 912 +233, 566 
15 Taxes and assessments. -..................- | 72 1, 126 1, 132 | +6 
SI ast en eririaie | 2, 315, 022 2, 475, 000 3, 150, 000 | +675, 000 
' ! 
CONSTRUCTION OF UTILITY SySTEMS, RyUKyvU ISLANDS 
PROJECT 260—CONSTRUCTION OF POWER SYSTEMS, RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Location: The proposed plant is planned for location in central Okinawa near 
Kin Beach. It has a protected inlet for ships, free of heavy seas, and provides 
sea water for cooling the turbine condensers. There are no airbases in proxim- 
ity and its location permits utilization of nonarable land. 


Summary financial data 
I Os easement ciate $5, 359, 000 
Snr UNODUR CORD GN i is ses es ica rnin de alanis tmmn 2, 328, 000 
ULES SERUIOACOE HEOIGCE COM... 5 eich Ra deweedee 7, 687, 000 
Appropriation requested for fiscal year 1959______________________ 5, 359, 006 


B. Justification 


It is necessary to increase the firm permanent land generating capacity of the 
power system in Okinawa by 44,000 kilowatts by July 1, 1961. In addition to 
the basic power generation, modification to existing electrical system, mooring 
facilities, and adequate fuel storage are required. It is planned to construct a 
POL-fueled steam plant with a generator of 22,000 kilowatt capacity and space 
for installation of a second 22,000 kilowatt unit. It is expected that Ryukyu 
Electric Power Corp. will finance $2,328,000 of the cost during fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961. Funding for the additional 22,000 kilowatt unit will be re- 
quired later. The $1,513,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1958 provided for the 
construction of a power transmission system from Kadena to the vicinity of the 
Marine Camp Schwab, near Henoko. Necessary lines, transformers, and sub- 
stations were provided over a distance of 25.5 miles. 

At the present time, the only permanent land generating facility in the 
Ryukyus is the Machinato steam powerplant located near Naha. This plant 
has a firm capacity at 10 percent overload of 38,000 kilowatts. (Firm capacity 
is determined by adding together the maximum capability of all units except 
the single largest which is held in reserve). Current total United States Forces 
and Ryukyuan demand exceeds the firm capacity of this plant by 21,027 kilo- 
watts. Within the time required to construct an additional powerplant, the de 
mand is estimated to be 89,000 kilowatts and will thus be over twice the firm 
capacity of the Machinato plant. 
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Project 260—Construction of power systems, Ryukyu Islands 


Total for subproject : 


Presently. available, fiecal year 1968... .~.... 1... $1, 513, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1959 


Bede eh ee eee 5, 359, 000 
A. Requirements 
Conventional powerplant: 

(1,)- -Mioourhaiigg SaRPRTINBOG soo i Ne ae $1, 000, 000 

(2) POL storage, 3 80,000-barrel tanks, pumping station, and 
CUNT so citccoierisciniccay celeste te, ee ea les 792, 000 
(3) Communication facilities, plant to plant.._._.__.__._._...-----~- 200, 000 

(4) Utilities: Water, roads, sewer, electrical, water storage 
ERIE. PRC is sestcep <ciciecdesscceeeee aeseelieenin saa alibi ia nae 200, 000 

(5) Plant consisting of 1 22,000-kilowatt generator with struc- 

ture to accommodate second 22,000-kilowatt unit together 
with increasing substation capacities___._____._._.__------~ 5, 495, 000 
Total conventional powerplant..............-_------- 7, 687, 000 


There is, at present, available to supplement the Machinato steam powerplant 
about 15,000 kilowatts of generating capacity from various diesel powered 
generators scattered among 7 different locations and 50,000 kilowatts from 2 
floating power barges. Neither the diesel power generating units nor the 
floating power barges are included in determining the firm permanent land 
generating capacity of the system for the reasons that: (1) the diesel powered 
generating units are military property subject to removal or relocation if 
military expediency requires; they are expensive to operate ‘and are considered 
only as standby units necessary for military security in case of an emergency ; 
and (2) the floating power barges are both mobile-type units which also are 
military property and might have to be withdrawn to another area should an 
emergency or other operational necessity arise. Both of these barges served 
extra duty in Korea. They are intended as an interim power source only until 
permanent land generating plants can be constructed. Furthermore, one of 
the floating units is completely undependable due to age and condition. Even 
when it is operating, its efficiency is very low. 

Addition of the plan herein requested will increase the firm permanent land 
generating capacity to 50,600 kilowatts. The permanent system will then be 
comprised of the Machinato plant which, at permissible 10 percent overload, will 
provide 50,600 kilowatts and the new plant which will generate 22,000 kilowatts. 
As the largest single unit in the permanent system, the new plant must be con- 
sidered reserve ot arrive at the firm capacity of the permanent system. As in- 
dicated, the anticipated peak demand on the system, by the time the facilities 
installed under this project become operational (fiscal year 1962), is 89,000 
kilowatts. This will require the retention of overage, inefficient, temporary 
generating facilities pending funding and installation of additional permanent 
generating plant by the Ryukyu Electric Power Co. This construction, while 
providing electric power for both United States purposes and for the Ryukyuan 
populace, will also provide a continual source of revenue to the Ryukyuan 
economy as does the present steamplant and transmission system constructed 
under appropriations for government and relief in occupied areas (GARIOA) 
in fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 

The present system reaches only 56 percent of Okinawas 700,000 population : 
however, the planned expansion of 22,000 kilowatts will increase this to 75 
percent of the estimated 750,000 population by July 1961. The further projected 
unit supplying another 22,000 kilowatts will allow an estimated 80 percent of 
Okinawa’s population to be served. 


Project 270—Construction of water system, Ryukyu Islands 


Total for subproject : 
Estimated fiscal year 1958 
Estimated fiscal year 1959 
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A. Requirements 


[oy een eee pane etation.. ..... 0.240045... $75, 000 
(2) Two 1,500 gallons per minute, 350 feet head pumps__---_---_-__- 18, 000 
(3) One7 50 gallons per minute, 3! 50 fect head MuUMPiie: sss ie a 5, 000 
Tae eeerreness mo Power nes... 3 enue 60, 000 
(5) 15,000 feet 14-inch cast iron pipe (raw water line)______________ 173, 000 
(6) 31,000 feet 12-inch cast iron pipe (raw water line) ...._________ 310, 000 

SUCRE Cer Wi GRr, AYO ss aii ese ce 641, 000 


Location: Near the mouth of Hizagawa River, which empties into the East 
China Sea, a dam will be constructed with a pumping station for this raw 
water supply estimated at 2 million gallons per day. Waterlines will carry 
raw water from this station south along the shoreline 8.7 miles to the Naha 
purification plant. 

Summarized financial data 
ITU, PI COI cet cones Sanaa en muds enone enna $641, “ 
IIIT GO. 5. oss ws wsspiniginins ea tgiaces nhcncelgetacitaoedenee camamasdeiaminiarte 


ene Gepmaine nramiam Cote sssiiis i ee 641, 000 
Appropriation requested for fiscal year 1959__...._________________ 641, 000 


B. Justification 


The funds requested for this project are required in fiscal year 1959 to provide 
a much-needed addition to the water system of the densely populated areas of 
the central part of the island of Okinawa. Nearly all business and trade facili- 
ties, as well as numerous United States forces’ installations and personnel, are 
also located in this area. 

The military water system is the principal source of water for this section 
of the island, with a total production capacity of 16.0 million gallons per day. 
During the past year United States forces requirements have averaged 15.0 
million gallons per day and at times reach near capacity. The only nonmilitary 
system in this entire region is located at Naha City, a metropolitan area with 
a civilian population of 160,000. The treatment plant of this municipal system 
has a maximum capacity of 3.5 million gallons per day. However, the yield 
from the springs which constitute its raw water source varies from a maximum 
of 2.0 million gallons per day during the rainy season, to 700,000 gallons per day 
in dry weather. During the summer of 1957 this source of water was extremely 
low due to unusually dry weather, while the consumption of water in Naha City 
averages 2.7 million gallons per day. The military was called upon to meet 
the emergency by curtailing its own requirements and trucking water to the 
civilian centers in this and other sections of Okinawa. This project to be 
operated by the United States Civil Administration will provide a firm source 
of raw water to utilize the maximum capacity of the Naha treatment plant. 
This resource will also provide revenue for the use of USCAR in developing 
the Ryukyuan economy. 


General Gailey, do you have a statement that you would like to 
make? 

General Gattry. Yes, sir; at your pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Passman. We would be very happy to hear from you, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gattry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am grateful for 
this opportunity of presenting for your consideration the budget. re- 
quirements for the United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The use of funds appropriated by the Congress for the Ryukyu 
Islands since fiscal year 1947 has resulted in continuing salutary im- 
provement in economic conditions in these islands, which, as is well 
known to you, constitute an essential part of our worldwide defenses. 
The application to which prior year funds have been put is listed in an 
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attached table for your ready reference. It will be noted from this 

table that United States aid has fallen off sharply since 1953, which 
was the last year in which major shipments of food were provided 
from appropriated funds. During the period 1947 through 1949 most 
of the supplies furnished were distributed to the sopulation on a relief 
basis. Beginning in 1950, however, commodity imports were sold for 
local currency (B yen) which was used to help maintain essential 
government functions, to finance necessary public works projects, and 
to establish a loan fund to assist private business. In fiscal year 1955 
commodity aid was terminated and since that time appropriated funds 
have been utilized directly for support of the economy. This is accom- 
plished by grants to the local government (the government of the 
Ryukyu Islands), which expends them under the : supervision of the 
United States Civil Administration. 

Notwithstanding the degree of recovery thus far achieved, the econ- 
omy is still far from self-sufficient. It 1s proposed that we continue 
grants to the local government which, in effect, primarily constitute 

reimbursement for the added costs of public health and safety services 
required because of the presence of the large number of United States 
Forces personnel in the islands. Full account has been taken of the 
financial capabilities and resources of the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands in computing the fiscal year 1959 requirements. 

If the committee will refer to pages 7 and 8 of the justification 
labeled “Administration, Ryukyu Islands” it will observe that the re- 
quest is divided into four major activities similar to the form of pres- 
entation in the past. The total request of $3,150,000 is an increase of 
$675,000 over the amount approved by the Congress for fiscal year 
1958. The current request is related to the amount approved for 
fiscal year 1958 as follows: 

1. Administration. The increase of $142,000 in the “Pay of civilian 
employees” includes $54,000 to provide for an additional 8 graded 
positions; $9,000 for increased pay of local employees; and.$79,000 
primarily to provide: First, for a higher job-occupancy rate witha 
resulted from filling job vacancies through recruitment of personnel 
available from the phasing: out of the Far East Command; and sec ‘ond, 
the increased need for special consultants on a temporary employment 
basis. The additional personnel requirements are for: (@) expanding 
the staff of the recently established judicial system; (6) asuldidehen 
a unit for planning and programing to develop long-range plans; and 
(c) improving labor-relations activities. 

An increase in the requirements for travel costs of $60,000 is princi- 
pally due to the recently established Department of Defense policy y of 
requiring reimbursement to the Military Air Transport Service 
(M ATS) for transporting personnel connected with the programs 

carried out under this appropriation. This amount also provides for 
increased rates in Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Incidental operating expenses are $52,000 more than the current 
fiscal year. Besides the increases in recurring items provided under 
this project: in prior fiscal years, included in “this amount is $27,000 
needed for renovation of the United States civil administration office 
building, and $3,000 requested as a representation allowance for the 
High Commissioner to defray minimum essential expenses. 

2. Construction of USCAR facilities. During fiscal year 1958, the 
judicial system, initiated on an austere basis, is “utilizing a substand- 
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ard, prewar structure belonging to the Japanese Government (now 
being held by the USCAR property custodian). Since there is no 
suitable building in Naha to house the United States civil administra- 
tion courts, an amount of $200,000 is requested for constructing and 
furnishing an appropriate building. 

3. The exchange of persons program totaling $215,000 compares 
with $210, 000 provided in fiscal year 1958. Even with the $5,000 
increase in the project the substantial rise in administrative and 
transportation costs per person which have occurred in the past year 
will necessitate a decrease of 8 in the number of students attending 
courses at United States universities in fiscal year 1959. 

4. Aid tothe Ryukyuan economy. 

(a) Tr ansportation of commodities. The reduction of $5,000 in 
this project is made possible by a decrease in the requirements for 
funds to finance ocean-transportation costs of donated relief com- 
modities. Transportation costs of surplus agricultural commodities 
made available under the provisions of title 3 of Public Law 480 are 
financed from funds also provided under Public Law 480. 

(6) Support of Government services and projects. 

An amount of $1 million is proposed for the support of Government 
services and projects. $500,000 represents the contribution which the 
United States has provided in each of the past few years to the gov- 
ernment of the Ryuku Island (GRI) as a reimbursement for services 
performed in the fields of public safety and immigration and public 
health and sanitation. The other $500,000 which is requested this 
year, is for the support of GRI projects in these same general fields. 
$170.000 is a contribution toward the provision of additional police 
facilities and equipment needed to bring the police force up to the ef- 
ficiency levels which meet United States requirements for maintain- 
ing security in areas for which the Ryukyuan police are responsible. 
An amount of $330,000 is to assist the central government in the ef- 
fective control of tuberculosis, which is essential for the patient’s wel- 
fare and the protection of the United States forces and the Ryukyuan 
community. 

In addition to the usual requirements for administrative funds and 
aid to the Ryukyuan economy, a request for funds in the amount of 
$6.0 million for “Construction of utility systems, Ryukyu Islands” 
also has been submitted for vour consideration. This request includes 
$5,359,000 to assist in providing for a needed increase in the electrical 
generating capacity of the island power system. The amount re- 
quired is in addition to the $1,513,000 approved for fiscal year 1958 
for construction of a transmission line. An amount of $641,000 is re- 
es in fiscal year 1959 to provide a much needed addition to the 

rater system of the densely populated areas of the central part of the 
‘sland of Okinawa. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this introductory statement. 
At your disposal for further information you may desire on the basic 
budget problems are representatives of the United States civil ad- 
ministration of the Ryukyu Islands and of the Office of Civil Affairs 
and Military Government. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you very kindly, General. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 1947-1958 


We shall insert the attached sheet at this point in the record. 
(The sheet referred to follows :) 


Administration, Ryukyu Islands (previously GARIOA through fiscal year 1957) 


[In millions of dollars] 








Economic | Administra- Econemic Administra- 





























Fiscal year aid tion and re- Total Fiscal year aid | tion and re- | Total 
orientation | orientation | 
— -———$——$$ | ee) 
re ae 9. 152 2. 548 be 11. 700 ] Sess. 8. 809 | 2.075 10. 884 
1948... = 13. 651 3. 450 | 17.101 || 1954.......---| 1. 524 1. 321 2. 845 
1949_. 24. 052 3.701 | 27.753 || 1955.....-.---| 1. 636 1. 380 3. 016 
i wcttawsaen 49. 054 3. 755 52. 809 |) 1956.........-| 1. 664 | 1, 267 | 2. 931 
Piwetenex 36, 215 3. 516 39. 731 |) 1957 !.....--- . 870 1. 480 | 2. 350 
Weeeseaesncas 12. 853 2. 269 15. 122 | oe | 860 1.615 | 2. 475 
l 





1 Obligated. 
2 Appropriated. 


Mr. Passman. I should like to state that I do not want to place 
myself in the position of being a lecturer, especially speaking to a 
two-star general, surrounded by several expert staff members, but we 
are all taxpayers. 

Almost every agency that comes before this committee is asking for 
more money than they asked for the previous year, and many times 
projects that the Congress had declined in prior years are renewed. 

We are confronted with this situation, General: we are continuing 
in this day of great prosperity to spend more than we take in. We 
have gone so far afield on so many different programs and new pro- 
grams it is now anticipated that we could very easily have a budget 
deficit of from $10 to $12 billion this year. 

So, you do understand it causes members of the Appropriations 
Committee great concern as to whether we should grant these in- 
creases, and continue deficit financing, or whether we should i inaugurate 
some place a procedure to keep expenditures within the income of the 
Government. 

Men with greater capacity and more responsibilities than myself will 
have to make that decision, but it is one that must be made. 

In the event the committee in its wisdom—and certainly I am only 
one member of the committee—should decide that you should have the 
same appropriation you had last year, with the exception of an amount 
sufficient to take care of the increases in salaries made mandatory by 
laws enacted since you appeared before us, do you think yeu would 
be able to operate for another year and postpone to some future date 
some of these planned projects that you have in mind, about which we 
did not know last year? 

General Garry. Mr. Chairman, if we got the same amount that we 
received last year, it would retard in my opinion and in the opinion 
of my advisers the entire program. 

Mr. Passman. Speaking as an administrator, now, if we grant the 
increases and the money to take care of the salary increases made 
mandatory by acts of Congress, then do you think that you could take 
that and operate for another year? 

General Gattey. There is a great need out there, Mr. Chairman, 
for the increase in personnel that we have asked for as outlined in my 

27544—5S——42 
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statement here, and the people that we need to bolster up our labor de- 
partment out there, and the people that we need for our future plans. 

Frankly, sir, there has been a great need there for several years, and 
there isa ‘continuing need for it, and if we do not get it, it just retards 
our program so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Passman. I think that is true of all departments, but it is a 
question of whether we are going to live within our income or con- 
tinue deficit financing to carry on a lot of programs that could be 
postponed. 

Certainly, the $200,000 request for a building is something new, is 
it not, because you did not have that in your request last year? 


COURT BUILDING 


General Gattey. No, sir; we did not have it last year. 

Mr. Passman. If we have successfully postponed that to this date, 
do you think it would hurt the program to postpone it another year? ; 

General Gattey. I think it is very advisable to start building au 
court building out there. The present building we have, sir, is 
hardly adequate to carry on our court proceedings. 

Mr. Passman. I have been in the building and I thought it was 
very nice, to be frank with you. Others might disagree, but I thought 
the building was adequate. 

General Gatey. We considered this thing very carefully, sir, and 
we consider that it is very essential that we have a representative 
building for our court out there representing the United States. 

Mr. Passman. How have they been getting along in the past? 
They have been getting along with the present facilities; have they 
not? 

General Gattey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Have you had an increase in population ? 

General Gattey. A normal increase. 

Mr. Passman. Would there be justification for this Congress, with- 
out any advanced notice or study, to just up and give you money to 
build a $200,000 building ? 

General Garter. Yes, sir; I think it would. 


FUNDS FOR POWER SYSTEM DENIED IN 1958 


Mr. Passman. May I ask you this question: With reference to the 
construction of the utility system, is this not the same item we dis- 
cussed last year, and decided it was not wise to enter into this large 
project at the time? 

General Garry. I did not understand that it was not wise to do it. 

Mr. Passman. Is ‘this not the same item that you presented to the 
committee last year and the committee declined funds for it? 

General GatLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. But, since that time you have had some increase in 
the electric facilities out there ? 

General Gainey. Yes, sir, in transmission facilities; but we have 
to start building the source of the electric ity. 

Mr. Passman. How about the water system? Is that the same 
item also? 
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General Gaitey. The water system is a new item this year, sir. If 
you will give us an opportunity, I would like to go into it. 


Mr. Passman. Certainly you will have that opportunity; but it is 
a new item, is it not? 


General Garter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. But, so far as the power project is concerned, you 
have increased the kilowatt output since you were before the com- 
mittee last year with the money that we allowed you at that time? 

General Garey. That was for electric transmission lines. 

Mr. Passman. That certainly improved the system; did it not? 

General Gattry. To that extent, but we still need the source of the 
electric power. 

Mr. Passman. But, you are asking Congress to appropriate funds 
in the amount of $6 million, and this is the same project that the 
Congress declined to appropriate funds for last year ¢ 

General Garey. That is essentially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Is that correct or not ‘correct # 

General Garter. Yes, sir; it is the same project. 

There has been no change in it. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Passman. Now, with reference to the proposed changes in the 
appropriation language, how much representation allowance is avail- 


able to the High Commissioner in his other roles from sources other 
than this appropriation ? 


General Gattey. Around $1,000. 

Mr. Passman. Could we be a little bit more specific on that? Is 
there any way to know? My question was, “How much representa- 
tion allowance is available to the High Commissioner in his other roles 
from sources other than this appropriation ? 


Mr. O’Fianerty. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to that 
question ? 


Mr. Passman. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. O’Fianerty. The procedure which is followed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army is to allocate to the senior menaad in an area 
a lump-sum amount for this purpose. He allocates, suballocates, or 
apportions it to subordinate commanders. In this past fiscal year— 
in the fiscal year just finished—the commanding general of the Ry- 
ukyuan Command, Ninth Corps, had $1,000 as his allowance. 

Mr. Passman. You will add to that the amount in this appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr. O’Fuauerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. How much is requested in this appropriation for 
representation allowance ? 

Mr. O’FLauerry. $3,000. 

Mr. Passman. Making a total of $4,000? 

Mr. O’Fianerty. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Passman. Will you state for the record, briefly, what “repre- 
sentation allowance” means, and just what it is spent for ? 

Mr. O’F auerty. The representation allowance requested for the 
High Commissioner would be used by him in his capacity as the senior 
United States political as well as military representative in the area. 
This is, as you know, a sort of a crossroads of the world, and many 
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visiting dignitaries visit there ranging from chiefs of state through 
the whole gamut of visitors, and as the senior United States repre- 
sentative, it is incumbent upon the High Commissioner on occasion 
to accord proper receptions to these people. 

These funds are requested for that purpose, to defray this cost. 

Mr. Passman. That is a very fine statement. Now, for what is it 
spent? What type of representation is involved here? There has 
been a great deal of misunderstanding about what “representation 
allowance” means. 

Does it include ball games, or things like that? Indicate for the 
record for what the money is spent. 

General Garey. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Gillies present with 
us, who has a list of the visitors who came there that had to be enter- 
tained. 

Mr. Passman. Yes; and they come to Washington, especially at 
this time of the year. They are flying in almost every week. What 
we want to know is not the number of dignitaries, but for what the 
allowance is spent, regardless of how many there are. 

Mr. Gitures. We have here an accounting of what happened. 

Mr. Passman. All right; for what is the money spent? 

Mr. Gites. The money, Mr. Chairman, is spent for the housing 
and feeding of these v isiting dignitaries and their staffs that accom- 
pany them. For example, the Prime Minister and Prince of Cam- 
bodia visited Okinawa for a 2-day period on the way to Japan where 
that group was to be entertained by the Japanese Government, and 
at state expense. This was the first stop on the trip where you might 
say they were under the American flag, and it was felt that the 
prestige of the United States required that we at least afford them 
somewhat similar treatment to that which they would receive in 
Japan. 

Mr. Passman. With reference to housing and food, I certainly 
agree with you that we should feed them well and give them good 
beds. That is what it is spent for? 

Mr. Gitures. Essentially. 

Mr. Passman. You are stating at least indirectly that there is no 
money in here for whisky and alcoholic bever rages. Do I draw that 
implication from your answer? 

Mr. Giiures. There may be beverages served with the meals, but 
certainly it is not a major part of the expenditure. 

Mr. PassmMan. Beverages? 

Mr. Giuuties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Could they be nonalcoholic beverages? 

Mr. Gites. Nonalcoholic beverages, certainly, are served. 

Mr. Passman. How about alcoholic beverages which are paid for 
out of this fund? Are they served? 

Mr. Giiutes. They may be if the nature of the occasion requires 
that they be served. 

Mr. Passman. Do you have occasions which require it? 

Mr. Griutes. As I recall, on this particular occasion, wine was 
served. 

Mr. Passman. I do not have reference to just this particular time, 
but let us see out of the total what it would amount to. Could vou 
tell me about what was spent in the way of percentage of the total 
for what we refer to as alcoholic beverages? 
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Mr. Gites. It would be a very minor percentage. I am unable 
to give you the precise percent. 

Mr. Passman. But there is some such request as this every year. 
You do not know of any years where we did not spend it for that type 
of representation ? 

Mr. Gituies. We have not had this representation allowance in the 
past. 

Mr. Passman. This is something new ? 

General Gattey. We have not had it in this appropriation. 

Mr. Gitures. This is a new one. This has been handled through 
the contributions of various individuals who are in official capacities. 

Mr. Passman. The gentleman is being extremely fair. You do 
know that Members of Congress have a lot of responsibility and at 
times we have callers coming in to see us at the rate of 20 or 30 a day. 
Of course, you know we have no representation allowance, and inas- 
much as you have gotten by without a representation allowance in the 
past, and without any great embarrassment, would you like for the 
committee to assist you In maintaining the status quo? It would cer- 
tain be a credit to the High Commissioner to indicate that this is one 
place where we have not had a whisky allowance in the past, and we 
think we can get along without it in the future. 

General Gattey. Mr. Chairman, I think the High Commissioner de- 
serves to have it. I visited out there and this was not particularly 
done for me, but they have any number of guests, and they have very 
frequently had to spend money out of their own pockets in order to 
take care of it, but I do not think we ought to ask them to continue 
to do it. 

Mr. Passman. Do you think Members of Congress should spend 
money out of their own pockets for a representation allowance for 
their visitors, or have an expense account ? 

General GatLey. Sir, I think you could answer that question better 
than I could. 

Mr. Passman. If we are going to give it to everybody else all over 
the world, I am wondering ‘if possibly some of our friends would not 
recommend some type of representation allowance for Congressmen. 

General Gattey. I certainly think the High Commissioner ought 
to have it. 

Mr. PassmMan. But you have not had it in the past. 

General Gaitey. This is the first time it has been in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Passman. Have you had a representation allowance out of some 
other money appropriated by the Congress ? 

Mr. O’FLanerty. No, sir. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, this is an entirely new item, and 
this is the first year you have asked for it? 

Mr. O’FLanerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. How come you have waited this long to ask for it? 

Mr. Giuures. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to the question ? 

Mr. PassmMan. Surely. 

Mr. Gitires. The High Commissioner position was established in 
July of 1957. Prior to that time the chief civil affairs officer in the 
Far East was the commander in chief, Far East, the Governor of 
the Ryukyus, who was in Tokyo. Since July 1957 the High Commis- 
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sioner has become the chief United States representative in the Ryukyu 
Islands and that was subsequent to the last time that General Gailey 
was before this musaniahens 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Passman. Y our request for travel funds is more than double 
the amount for 1958, and nearly 4 times the 1957 amount. What 
accounts for this rapid i increase? 

Mr. Nowetu. Mr. Chairman, these travel funds have been increased 
primarily to cover the funds that will be needed to reimburse the 
Military Transport Service. We call it MATS; it is the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

We have included this estimate in here in accordance with Defense 
policy to provide funds with which to cover this transportation. 

Mr. Mrizer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Passman. Surely. 

Mr. Miter. This policy has been put into effect throughout all the 
armed services in the last year or two, that each military service would 
reimburse the transport service for such travel. Under the prior 
method of operation you got the transportation and it was not funded 
in this item. 

Mr. Nowett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And this is in conformity with what has been done 
with the armed services generally ? 

Mr. Nowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Does that mean that occasionally the MATS will pick 
up a serviceman who has vacation time or leave time and carry him 
to some other location where he can spend his leave, and that they 
would be reimbursed for that service? 

Mr. Noweiy. That I cannot answer, sir. I do not presume to an- 
swer for the military, other than the fact that this travel is being 
put on a cost basis and, in such a case, they are charging in this ap- 
propriation for the passengers or personnel that. tr avel by MATS. 
It may be true that the same holds good with the military when you 
speak of the servicemen. 

Mr. Gites. There are, however, no special travel funds in this 
request. This is all official travel, and involves costs for official travel, 
only so far as this appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. Mirier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Passman. Why would the civilian government of the Ryukyus 
have to pay to transport military personnel? Let us just pin that 
down. 

Does the civilian government of the Ryukyus pay for transporting 
military equipment ? 

General Gaitry. No, sir; this is civilian. 

Mr. Passman. This is only civilian ? 

General Gattry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. Now, we are getting somewhere with it. Inasmuch 
as the request is double that of 1958, and nearly four times that of 
1957, would it indicate that there is more travel by civilians to and 
from this area who are connected with the Ryukyu Government ? 
General Gaitey. This paying of MATS takes a big chunk out of 
that. 

Mr. Passman. Would you be able to state for the record how much 
you paid MATS last year? 

Mr. Nowett. Mr. Chairman, last year we did not pay MATS any- 
thing. We were not on a reimbursement basis. That is effective July 
3 195 58. 

Mr. PassMAan. What percentage of your travel in prior years was 
on MATS, would you say? Would it be 10 percent or 20 percent ? 

Mr. Noweut. I would have to get that percentage for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. PassMan. Would you like to give us an educated guess? 

Mr. Nowexi. That would have to be a guesstimate. I would say 
about 40 percent of our travel across the ocean was via MATS. 

Mr. Passman. Would you be able to furnish for the record the 
actual amount, because, certainly, you would not want us to appro- 
priate money doubling your travel allowance without having more 
complete justification than this. 

Mr. NowELt. No, sir; I would like to clarify that to this extent: 
About $58,000 is for MATS. However, there are other increases in 
here. Last year we requested from this committee funds with which 
to reimburse the Military Sea Transport Service. We asked for it at 
a rate of $217 one way, or $434 for a round trip. In February of 
1958 the Military Sea Transport Service issued their tariffs retroactive 
to July 1, 1957, and those rates were increased. 

The present rate is $325 one way or $650 for a round trip. 

Mr. Passman. That certainly is a substantial increase. 

Mr. Nowett. We have that increase provided for in here, as well as 
the MATS. 

Mr. PassmMan. Would you be able to break down for us the total re 
quest as to what is going to MATS and how you arrived at that figure, 
and whether or not there has been any increase in travel ¢ 

Mr. Nowe. We will do our best, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Comparative summary of travel requirements for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959— 
showing trips via Military Air Transport Service (MATS) for which reimburse- 
ment has not been required prior to 1959 












































- 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Trips Cost | cost | trips | cost Trips | | Cost Trips Cost 
1. Temporary duty travel (round trips): | | | 
(a) Within Ryukyu Islands: 
Commercial air transportation--_| 30 0 | 28 | 246 | 128 | 1, 080 
Per diem. jamaahiaiag lke mamabes oP Beacacan4 ets 1, 920 
(6) Ryukyu Islands to Japan: | 
Air transportation (MATS)... 15 0 | 19 | 0 | 9 | 1,710 
Commercial air transportation. 3 570 | 4} 891 | 0 0 
BN i ie nee Need d OE Acteeiene s 
(c) Ryukyu Islands to Hawaii: 
Air transportation (MATS).----- 2] 0 2 | 0 | 6 | 3, 960 
Per diem. vad heat aee | Pe iat Paebeud 1, 080 
(d) ss to and from Washington, | | | | 
) | 
Commercial air transportation. . 3 | 4,776 | 7 3, 602 0 | 0 
Air transportation (MATS)____- 3 0 | 10 0 | 8 | 12, 800 
Air transportation (Washington, | | | 
D. C. to Travis Field) ......_- 3 900 | 3 | 852 0 | 0 
Per diem. a ae | 1 2 eee | Rie Avceumken 2,010 
2. Permanent change of sts ation (PCS) ( (1-way | | 
trips): | | 
(a) From Japan to Ryukyu Islands: | | | | 
Air transportation (MATS). | 10 0 8 | 0} 8 840 
Ocean transportation (MSTS)- -- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Per diem. Beep ccaeaeal rh ee ees Ohi 48 
(6) Between Ryukyu and Hawaii: | | | 
Air transportation (MATS). 12 | 0 22 | 0 14 | 8, 610 
Ocean transportation (MSTS).- - 0 0 | 0 0 | 14 | 3, 150 
Per diem. Be asd OR aime 6. | Hes 252 
(c) Between Ryukyu and United States: | | | | 
Ocean transportation (MSTS). - - 64 | 12, 480 31 | 6,727 | 20 6, 500 
Commercial air transportation -_- - 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Air transportation._-_-.-.-- bt 6 0 29 0 | 18 13, 140 
Inland transportation. ........-._|__._._-- | 5, 800 |_.-- ‘oe |.... 8, 045 
RTA RS Sd i lh all Oe). 65552 Gen lumucas 2, 388 
3. Travel of dependents (i-w ay trips): | | | 
(a) Japan to Ryukyu Islands: | | 
Air transportation (MATS) -__--}|.-..--- 0 5 0} 9 | 945 
Ocean transportation (MSTS) aad Oh esi asad ec eek 0 
(6) Between Ryukyu Islands and Ha- | 
waii: | 
Air transportation (MATS) ___- 8 | 0 | 5 | 0 | 6| 3,690 
Ocean transportation (MSTS) 0 0 0 | 0 | 14 | 3, 045 
(c) Between Ryukyus Island and United | | | | 
States: | 
Ocean transportation (MSTS)- 30 5, 850 | 34 7, 378 8 | 2, 600 
Air transportation (MATS) --- 5 0 | 23 0 25 18, 250 
Inland transportation. _..........].......- ae ee 2, 644 
4, Movement of household goods_____..........]_----- Pee sees 6, 426 | 10, 453 
OI acccptadicniniiabinnbierstindtass teuttadainae 194 | 145,000 225 | 245,000 | 287 | 3 105, 000 
SUMMARY 
| | | 
ND a ceichinngteaednensaseumuntred abe 194 45, 000 225 45, 000 287 105, 000 
I ii a caeiskc tb apseiiccncnnnsan-nmiessbon 61 0 123 | 0} 103 | 63,945 
Commmnereial OiF.. .. 2... cence cane! 39 6, 246 | 37 | 5, 591 128 | 41,080 
Rs iia tet cniddanaceecadaocdmmenanacapite 94 18,330 | 65 | 14, 105 56 | 15, 295 
Uc BS = cence Reese OEE Venaccaws FIG Teeccca5c 8, 538 
Emenee transportation ............ once ccewenscloccnncce Be lontzeade A. 5, 689 
Shipment of household goods_____....-.-.------|_.------ | SE ic Sisco 6, 426 | | 10, 453 


1 Reimbursement for Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) was not effected in fiscal year 1957, 
resulting in obligations of only $28,300 against the above program. 

2 Procedure for reimbursement of MSTS was effected in fiscal year 1958. Due to increased charges by 
forwarding agencies for shipment of household goods, the final obligations against the fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram is expected to increase by approximately $10,000. 

8 This amount includes provision for 103 trips via MATS for which reimbursement has not been required 
n previous fiscal years as reflected in the above summary. 

4 Provision has been made in fiscal year 1959 for temporary duty travel within the islands of military 


personnel connected with United States civil adm‘nistration activities. ‘his travel was not funded for in 
fiscal year 1957 and 1958. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL EMPLOYEES IN RYUKYUS 


Mr. Passman. Will you please enumerate all agencies of the United 
States ag ernment having personnel and/or offices in the Ryukyu 


Islands? I do not want anything which is claasified: but give us the 
information which you can on that. 


Mr. O’Fanerry. Certain of the information must of necessity be 
classified. 

Mr. Passman. Give us as much information as you can, and what- 
ever is classified will be deleted. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


United States civil employees in Ryukyu (status as of March 31, 1958) 





BETES hie dvr. tieatntiinins thaclgpemnitcncchelabhtednbiaie tA) kee ee 2 1, 340 
OVS oni nn kiss tempbinnmpaaintintickumenaniedemaeigehns el an. 25 
BAU FOC Ca on on cieniikssccticcsiteseern thc nce titapaflaicaacniarasiai ties eine 401 
a inn cactus cad eh ecient db cnet eet ead aoane ge 42 
RFUKSU PORE CCN sii keith cwtiicwnbencucdiidas speodageaebe 68 
State Department: (including U STA) ei. ee stk 44 

FET a wesc 6s scl cs ancsepatchich snipe bp ead apiamnnt adic aia teed aaa 1, 920 


CONSTRUCTION OF WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. Passman. The construction of a water system in the Ryukyu 
Islands was not Sana at the time you appeared before this 
committee last year; is that right ? 

Is that onannibiiees brandnew that has come up since last year? 

Mr. O’FLanerty. That is new. 

General GatLey. It is new up here, but it has been discussed in the 
Department for a couple of years; but it is new this year. 

Mr. PassmMan. This is to go into sparsely populated sections; is it 
not ? 

General Gattey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Would it be a similar situation to trying to furnish 
water tosemirural sections around a city ? 

General Gattey. It is not only that, but part of it is in densely pop- 
ulated areas. If you have time, we would like to tell you about it, sir. 

Mr. Passman. When you say “densely populated areas,” that could 
mean 1 house every 3 miles, and if we appropriated money for a water 
system that is running throughout those islands, we can say “densely 
populated.” You can 1 certainly figure out whether it is densely popu- 
lated or not. 

Under this proposed new system which has not been presented to 
this committee before, what is the total cost proposed at this time? 

Mr. Gries. The total cost for this particular increment of the sys- 
tem is $641,000. 

Mr. PassMan. How many families would it serve ? 

Mr. Gitu1es. This would implement the water supply of the city 
of Naha—the capital city of the Ryukyu Islands—which has a popu- 
lation of approximately 180,000 persons. 

Well under half of that ‘population is now served with water, or 
has water available to it. 

Mr. Miter. Under half, you say ? 

Mr. Giiutes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Passman. In reading from your testimony, if we may go back 
to that point, an amount of $641,000 is requested for fiscal 1959 to 
provide a much-needed addition to the water system for the densely 
populated areas of the central part of the Island of Okinawa? 

Mr. Griures. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. You use the words “densely populated.” What we 
would like to know is how many additional families that are not now 
receiving water will be served with water by this project. 

Mr. Giuies. This particular project is to provide raw water to the 
Naha city purification plant that is already in existence, and is not 
fully operable at its capacity because of the lack of raw water. The 
precise number of additional families that would be served by this 
increased water supply, I would have to supply later for the record. 
Generally speaking, I believe that it would be fair to say that this 
would supply probably an additional 50,000 families. 

Mr. Denton. Families or people ? 

Mr. Giiures. Families. 

Mr. Passman. How many families do you have in the Ryukyu 
Islands ? 

Mr. Haminron. There are approximately 5 members per family, 
sir, and the population is about 830,000; so, we have in the neighbor- 
hood of 160,000 families. 

Mr. Passman. 160,000 families, and many of the localities, com- 
munities, and cities are now getting water. So, this really means an 
additional supply of water for an additional 50,000 families? 

Mr. Gites. I should have said 50,000 people. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Guures. Mr. Chairman, the central part of Okinawa is the 
most densely populated area of the Ryukyu Islands. This particular 
increment of the water system will serve only the urban area of Naha. 

Mr. Passman. This is a new project ? 

Mr. Giuutes. This is a new project; yes, sir. It is to provide water 
for people who now do not have water. 

Mr. Hamitron. If I may, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the family 
requirement for water, there is a very definite need for industrial 
purposes and that is an important part of this particular project. 


PROPOSED ELECTRIC POWERPLANT 


Mr. Gary. What is the situation with reference to the proposed 
powerplant ? 

Are you asking for funds for that this year? 

Mr. Passman. Oh, } yes; we are. 

Mr. Gites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How much? 

Mr. Taser. Over $5 million. 

Mr. Wont. Weare asking for $5,359,000. 

Mr. Gary. You have one powerplant there, now, I believe? 

Mr. Wout. We have the Machinato steam powerplant, which was 
originally constructed with GARIOA money in 1952 and 1953. 

That is the only permanent installation in the islands. 

Mr. Taper. What is its kilowatt capacity ? 
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Mr. Wont. The capacity is, at 10 percent overload, 50.6 megawatts 
or 50,600 kilowatts. 

Mr. Gary. How much of that is for military forces’ use ? 

Mr. Wout. Along with this one permanent plant, there are also mili- 

tarily owned two power barges. 

Mr. Gary. They are the two barges that came from Korea? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. T hey supplied power while Korea was cut off? 

Mr. Wout. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. After the North Koreans had taken over the powerplant ? 

Mr. Wout. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. The powerplants were all in Northern Korea, and when 
they took over those plants, South Korea had no power, and we sent 
these barges over to supply power to South Korea ¢ 

Mr. Wout. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Gary. Now that the situation has been taken care of in South 
Korea, you are using the barges in Okinawa? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir; that 1s correct. 

Mr. Gary. And you have been using them for how many years? 

Mr. Wout. Onec ame in 1955, and the second in 1956. 

Mr. Gary. What is your total capacity including those barges? 

Mr. Wout. The total capacity including the barges and also some 
standby diesel at the present time is rated at 68,1: 50 kilowatts in firm 
capac ity. 

Mr. Gary. What are the requirements of the Government forces 
there—the United States Government forces ? 

Mr. Wont. The Government forces are currently taking from this 
entire integrated system of the permanent plant, plus the barges, 75 
percent of the total power output. The peak output last year was 

59,000 kilowatts, of which the local economy took 15,000 and the bal- 
ance was by the military. 

Mr. Gary. What is the need for this new plant ? 

Mr. Wout. The need of the new plant, sir, is that the approved 
construction already being put in place, plus the increase in growth 
of the local economy, both so far as their industry and population 
are concerned, clearly project a demand for power requirements 
which will exceed the total firm capacity of the existing system, 00m 
the existing permanent plant and the military supplemental bar 
within the 3-year period, that it would take to construct the a qi 
tional facilities that we are asking for here. 

We are going to be in a situation where if we have any breakdowns 
in the military supplemental barges—and we have had such break- 
downs already—we will not be able to meet their requirements here- 
after. 

Mr. Gary. When you say “new construction,” do you mean new 
United States Government construction ? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir; the request here, sir, is for the United States 
to supply an amount of $5,359,000 which will be supplemented by 
an amount of $2,328,000 from the earnings of the existing powerplant 
within the local economy to provide by July 1, 1961, a new permanent 
plant which would house 2 new 22,000-kilowatt generators. 

The funding here requested would cover the plant—that is, the 
shell—and the funding for 1 of these 22,000-kilowatt generators. It 
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would also cover the ancillary facilities which are the mooring piers 
necessary to peie in the POL. 

Mr. Gary. I asked you what necessitated the increase in this power, 
and you referred to construction and then the growth of the local 
economy. 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION FOR UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Gary. Now, when you mentioned construction, were you then 
speaking of new construction for the Armed Forces of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Wont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What new construction are they contemplating? 

Colonel Herzer. Mr. Chairman, after the conference of President 
Eisenhower with the Japanese last year, the remainder of the Marine 
division in Japan was moved to Okinawa. They were put into tents 
and old quonsets that had been there since 1945. They are now 
building permanent and semipermanent camps. That is one of our 
big requirements. 

The Marines are constructing a new camp on the northern part 
of the island, and are trying to at least make semipermanent their 
present camps. In addition to that, we have Nike sites going in and 
we have a new hospital which is just completed. We have a milk 
plant which is just about completed, and the Air Force has a scarcity 
of housing there now. They have proposed housing which should be 
started in the next fiscal year, and all those loads amount up to the 
firm increase which we have shown in our chart. You will notice we 
have a drastic increase between this year and 1960, and as was pointed 
out by Mr. Wohl, the time for construction of the new plant after 
the appropriation would be 3 years. At this point or sometime in this 
fiscal year or the next fiscal year we will exceed our present firm 
power capacity. 

This is the line [indicating] showing a projection of usage. This 
[indicating] is the firm power ec apacity that we have at present. So, 
you see, at this point [indicating] we are far beyond that firm 
capacity. 

Mr. Passman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. That is about the same chart you had last year; is 
it not? 

Mr. Wont. Very similar to it. 

Mr. Passman. The Government has auxiliary plants or barges 
which are furnishing part of the electricity to the military; does it 
not! 

Mr. Wont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Is the number of marines that was transferred clas- 
sified information ? 

Mr. Wont. No, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What number of additional personnel did you bring 
over ? 

Colonel Herzer. About half a division. I would say approxi- 
mately 10,000 men. 
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Mr. Passman. Is that permanent or semipermanent ? 
Colonel Herzer. That is permanent. They have no other base, and 
they are building permanent camps for them in many instances. 


OPERATION AND CONTROL OF POWERPLANT 


Mr. Passman. This would be part of the Ryukyu Electric Co. 
plant; would it not? 

Mr. Wont. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. It would be part of the Ryukyu Electric plant, and 
not the property of the government? Or property of the military? 

Mr. Guutes. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Herzer. Run by the military and the REPC buys the elec- 
tricity by arrangement with the military. 

Mr. Wout. The military, sir, — the integrated system, and 
pays a rental to this Ryukyu Electric Power Corp., which is the 
revenue derived from the system to be for the local economy. 

Mr. Gary. Has there been any change in the management or op- 
eration or control of this setup since last year? 

Mr. Wout. The operation as I understand it is the same. There is 
a provision this year that the net revenues of the local economy opera- 
tion will go into the civil administration general fund to be utilized 
for a further expansion of the system which is partly proposed here 
in the amount of $2 million and some odd dollars, and also for other 
additional benefits to the local economy. 

Prior to this year there had been a provision that the net revenues 
went directly into the general funds of the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands. There has been a change in that nature of it. 

Mr. Denton. The revenues would go to the United States civil ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. Wont. The revenue goes to our civil administration and is 
used for projects which the civil administration and the Congress ap- 
proved, and funded projects for. 

Mr. Denton. Now, do you propose to add the new plant to that 
system, and operate it in exactly the same manner as the one you are 
operating now? 

Mr. Wout. That is the proposal. 

Mr. Denton. Under the same management ? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Is it not true that in prior years you had an en- 
gineering firm on the Pacific coast that you paid a retainer to manage 
the plant ? 

Mr. Wout. That is still true, sir. 


COST OF ENGINEERING AND MANAGERIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Passman. What is the cost of the engineering managerial ex- 
pense per year? 

Colonel Herzer. At present it is $75,000 per year. 

Mr. Passman. Do they render any service other than supervision ? 

Colonel Herzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What services do they render? 

Colonel Herzer. I can give you one example, sir. Our main power 
barge broke down when a piece of equipment blew up recently, and 
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the firm took over in the States and got a new part manufactured, and 
flown out to us. 

At the time the barge was out because of the use of inefficient facili- 
ties it cost us $1,000 a day as an increased cost. 

So that alone I would say would pay the fee for a yea 

Mr. Passman. Had you not had them, you could aes salled the 
same manufacturing plant and in all probability could have gotten the 
same part flown out; could you not ? 

Colonel Herzer. There would have been a possibility, sir, but it 
has not worked out that way in the past. 

Mr. Passman. But it could be that you could have called the same 
manufacturer; ordered by the part number and had the same part 
flown out ? 

Colonel Herzrer. There is no part available of this sort, sir. This 
is the only one, and they had to first get the drawings, take them to 
the firm, push the project on through and get it out to us. 

This was not standard item at all. 

Mr. Passman. For clarification purposes, is this a tailormade or 
specially built plant ? 

Colonel Herzer. Yes, sir; there were only a few of these plants 
built. 

Mr. PassMAn. Would the manufacturer that built the plant have 
the plans on it back at their plant? 

Colonel Herzer. They may have. 

Mr. PassMAN. Would it not be well to have it in your records? 
If you have something out there that is subject to breakdown that was 
tailormade by some manufacturing plant in America, would it not be 
well for you to have a record of it? 

In most cities you can go back and trace a water main that was 
put down 25 years ago. This is just a suggestion. To say that you 
have to pay a firm $75,000 a year to find the company that built the 
plant to get the part—you ought to have that in your own records. 

What other service do they render for that $75,000? 

Colonel Herzer. Mr. Chairman, that is seid reduced to $70,000. 

Mr. Passman. All right; $70,000. 

Colonel Herzer. They supply highly competent technical people. 

Mr. Passman. I would not question that, but how many people do 
they station in Okinawa for the $70,000 ? 

Colonel Herzer. Right offhand, I do not know. TI will be happy 
to supply this for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

The contractor, Gilbert Pacific, Inc., employs on Okinawa 40 non-Ryukyuans 
(mainly American), most of whom are serving in supervisory capacities, and also 
employs 390 Ryukyuans, giving a total employment figure of 430. The con- 
tractor manages, operates and maintains (including provision of minor additions, 
extensions and alterations) the electrical facilities of the Integrated Island 
Power System which includes the Machinato steam power plant, the power barge 
Jacona, the power barge Jmpedence, and six standby diesel generating plants. 
The system also includes four 69/13.8 kilovolt substations, 15 miles of 69 kilo- 
volt overhead transmission lines, 23.2 miles of 13.8 kilovolt overhead transmission 
lines and 10 miles of underground cable transmission lines. 

The contractor procures necessary maintenance parts and supplies, subject 
to the approval of the contracting officer, and maintains an appropriate stock 
level of maintenance parts and supplies procured by the contractor or supplied 
by the military. The contractor recruits and employs all personnel required for 
the operation and maintenance of the system’s facilities, assuring that they are 
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competent and fit. The total cost of the contractor's operation is borne by the 
military. The*cost is estimated to be $4,623,796 in fiscal year 1959. The con- 
tractor’s fee of $75,000 constitutes complete compensation for the contractor's 
services, including profit and all general overhead expense within the contrac- 


tor’s own organization. 
Mr. Passman. That is, on the job? 
Colonel Herzer. I would say about 60, sir, offhand. 


Mr. Passman. They have 60 employ ees that they are paying out of 
the $70,000 ? 


( ‘olonel Herzer. No. 


Mr. Passman. How many employees do they pay out of the $70,000? 

Colonel Herzer. They are not paying any of them out of that. 

Mr. Passman. This is $70,000 that you give them to stand by to 
render service if you request it? 

Colonel Herzer. That is their only profit. We pay the salaries of 
the people through them. That is the only fee they receive for all 
their services. 

Mr. Passman. But, they are back in the States, and they get $70,000 
for their consulting engineering; do they not ? 

Colonel Herzer. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Passman. And, they have no personnel out there? 

Colonel Herzer. But, that is the nature of their operation. Going 
a little further, Mr. Chairman, on the next contract it is planned to 
go out on open bids for w orldwide bidding to other firms of this na- 
ture to operate it. The reason this firm was brought in originally was 
that a Japanese unit was operating the plants, and it just did not 
operate efficiently. 

This firm was brought in at that time and they have increased the 
efficiency so that the savings per year actually are much greater than 
the fee that is paid them, but we do in the future anticipate open bid- 
ding to bring in other firms at a reduced fee, and probably a reduced 
overall operating expense. 

Mr. Passman. Do you not think you could save money by having a 
trained engineer-consultant there to work with the many employees 
of this electric system, who could give good on-the-spot supervision 
= guidance when something happens to be in a bad state of repair? 

I do not quite understand why you are paying some firm several 
thousand dollars out of this appropriation just to supervise this opera- 
tion without having personnel on the spot there. It would appear 
that you could ree ruit some consulting engineer or take one from the 
Corps of Engineers—and you have some great engineers in the corps— 
at a substantial sav ings. 

Colonel Herzer. That might be true, sir, but in a general what we 
are doing is this: These people are hired by them and paid by us. 

As you know, the larger the corpor ation, normally the better the 
service, and the cheaper the operation. 

We are in an isolated area in Okinawa with a small operation, com- 
paratively speaking. 

We are getting the same service from this firm which operates a 
system in the States as from a large corporation, and we are getting 
the full services of their operation and of their entire plant capacity. 


If we require any other services, then that is paid out of the 
$70.000. 
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Mr. PassMan. There is the possibility that you can go at least many 
months without requiring any service from them ? 

Colonel Herzer. I would say not, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. How long could you go and how frequent are your 
calls on them for some consulting service ¢ 

Colonel Herzer. I would say that we have almost daily contact with 
them, sir, for various items. 

Mr. Passman. Of course, that involves a long-distance telephone 
call, dispatching cables, and so on ? 

Colonel Herzer. It would to any firm unless we were to build up 
and maintain all of the necessary supplies on Okinawa in anticipation 
of such breakdowns. This, under the existing situation, requires quite 
a supply of parts for standby alone. If we did not have their ser vices, 
or the services of some other company in the States, which could expe- 
dite and get the correct items, then we would have a tremendous ware- 
house of supplies there to anticipate needs, or would have to go 
through another organization or would have to pay additional costs. 

However, we still do not think that this is the ultimate. We are 
working on it daily with them, and we intend to further reduce their 
fee in the future, if possible, or employ other people who may do it, 
at a lesser rate. 

Mr. Passman. Politely and courteously, we are still talking about 
a light plant in Okinawa and you have a light plant in almost every 
city, village, and town of the United States, and throughout the world. 

Colonel Herzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Is it not customary for even a city to have a consult- 
ing engineer or supervisor whereby they can supervise the proper 
maintenance of such a plant and if a breakdown occurs they can con- 
tact the manufacturer directly rather than paying some consulting 
firm a fantastic fee to give that advice? 

Colonel Herzer. They normally have their own organization that 
is large enough to inc lude those people that are paid out of the $70,000 
right in their organization, We can exclude those and have merely 
operating people on Okinawa by doing that. There are numerous 
services which they render under the terms of the contract which 
it would be difficult to spell out in the short period of time we have 
available here. This is a well over $4 million a year operation and this 
is the only fee that is paid to anyone. 

Mr. Passman. You are bound to have a lot of trained personnel 
and a lot of supervisors in that type of operation; are you not? 

Colonel Herzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Passman. I just cannot understand why you would have to pay 

an engineering firm thousands of miles away $70,000 to tell you what 
to do if you get into trouble out there, but we shall not pursue it 
further. 

Mr. Alexander, do you have any questions ? 


RENOVATION AND REPAIR OF USCAR OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. Atpxanper. I notice in the incidental operating expenses you 
have a budget of $52,000 and included in that you have an amount 
for the United States Civil Administration Office Building for some 
$27,000. What type of building are you operating in now? 
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Mr. Guuies. We are occupying a reinforced-concrete building 
jointly with the Government of the Ryuku Islands. 

Mr. ALexanver. How long have you been in this building? 

Mr. Gui1es. The building was completed in 1952. 

Mr. ALtexanper. Well, it is a rather new building; is it not? 

Mr. Giuutes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALtexanper. Was it built for that purpose? 

Mr. Gites. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. ALexanper. You have not shown any particular justification 
for renovation and repair funds. 

Mr. Hamuntron. Mr. Alexander, could I speak to that point? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Hamuurton. In the first place, the building has been occupied 
for over 5 years now, and it is well known that sandblasting by 
typhoons and the weathering of metal as a result of the high humidity 
in Okinawa contribute to the early deterioration of buildings. These 
expenses for the rehabilitation and renovation of the USCAR head- 
quarters building are designed to catch the structure at a point before 
it gets into serious disrepair. 

I have an itemized list of the changes and improvements that would 
be purchased with the $27,000. However, the most important is the 
procurement and installation of a 50-kilowatt standby generator at a 
cost of $13,000. 

Very often during the day the power will go off from the local sys- 
tem—the local distribution company—4, 5, and 6 times a day. Very 
often following typhoons the power is off for an extended period of 
time. 

Mr. AtexAnper. You are requesting funds for a central powerplant 
and also for a standby generator; you are asking in two places for the 
same thing are you not? 

Mr. Hamiuton. No, sir; the powerplant that is now in being, the 
Machinato plant, provides power to the military but power also is sold 
to five private Ryukyu distribution companies. Where the USCAR 
headquarters building is located, in downtown Naha City, power is 
taken from one of the local power companies whose standards of per- 
formance are not yet up to the normal military nor the normal state- 
side level. 

Mr. Atexanver. If you got your new powerplant as requested in 
the other appropriation item, that would not affect this requirement ? 
Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Hamirton. That would not affect this requirement; no, sir. 
The other changes involve the exterior painting of the building, the 
replacement of exterior lighting fixtures, interior painting, replace- 
ment of screens and ceiling tile, a complete overhaul of the elevator, 
the installation of new electrical outlets, and so on. 


SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT SERVICES AND PROJECTS 


Mr. Aexanper. Just briefly, going to the item for “Support of 
Government services,” you are asking for $1 million this year. Why 


are you requesting such a large increase in one year just for “Support 
of Government services ?” 
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General Gamer. The main item, Mr. Alexander, is to put in a sys- 
tem of effective control of tuberculosis out there. It is something 
that we have long needed, but, as you know, in making up a budget 
you sometimes cut things ‘oft that you really need in order to keep it 
down. This has been long needed, and we want to put in a system 
where these people have some kind of control at home instead of hav- 
ing a lot of walking cases. The doctors who are out there have recom- 
mended this highly, and they have recommended it for some years. 

The $170,000 item is a contribution toward improving the police 
system in various respects, such as putting in callboxes and general 
modernization and improvements of that nature. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FINANCING OF POWERPLANT 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Denton, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Denton. This powerplant seems to be making money. Why 
can you not finance that like anyone else does: issue bonds and charge 
rates that would pay it off? 

Mr. Gites. The availability of credit in the Ryukyu Islands to 
meet all of the requirements is inadequate at the present time. 

Mr. Denton. Have you tried the Development Loan Fund, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and similar sources ? 

Mr. Gitiies. Yes, sir; we have discussed it with the Export-Import 
Bank. The bank feels that because the Ryukyu Islands are an area 
under United States administration it is not within the scope of the 
bank’s activities as far as advancing the loan is concerned. More- 
over, the bank considers that it would be inappropriate for it to 
finance another government agency—the Department of the Army— 
which has this responsibility. 

This was taken up last year in the Senate appropriations hearings, 
and a letter was sent from the committee to the Export- Import Bank. 
A reply was received July 3, 1957, indicating the bank’s reluctance 
to finance this project. 

Mr. Denron. Why could you not change your setup and avoid that 
situation? After all, you have been giving this power to the Ryukyus. 
You are not any more, however; you used to give the power to the 
REPC, and they turned it over to the Ryukyus, but now the revenue 
goes to the United States civil administration ? 

Mr. Giuutes. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Denton. Could you not work out an arrangement that would 
permit Okinawa to build its own powerplant and loan them money for 
that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Gitures. The financial capability of the Ryukyu Electric Power 
Corp: at the present time does not extend bey ond the $2 million that 
it will itself invest in this new plant. 

The $5 million plus asked from appropriated funds is to supple- 
ment the resources of the electric company. 

Mr. Denton. Where are you getting the $2 million ? 

Mr. Gitiies. From earnings on the power that is sold. 

Mr. Denton. Do vou mean that you are issuing bonds against such 
earnings ¢ 
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Mr. Gutures. No, sir; these are earnings from the present opera- 
tions, and earnings during the next 2 or 3 years that would be avail- 
able to the power corporation for investment. cali 

Mr. Denron. The power corporation will earn $2 million in the 
next 3 years? 

Mr. Gututes. No, sir; that includes its present earnings and what 
it has earned over the past 5 years. 

Mr. Hamiron. That would represent approximately 4 years of 
earnings. : 

Mr. Den'ron. Why could you not work out some kind of a funding 
arrangement where the operation over a period of twenty-odd years 
could pay it off? 

Mr. O’F.anerty. Mr. Denton, not only was this matter taken up 
with the Export-Import Bank a year ago, but since that time we have 
again approached them to see whether there was any change in their 
thinking, and whether they could advise or assist us because of the 
conference which we had last year with the Congress in this respect. 

We also approached the World Bank—the United States represen- 
tative at the World Bank—and the International Monetary Fund, and 
they had the same view. 

Mr. Denton. Have you tried the Development Loan Fund ? 

Mr. O’Fianerty. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Denton. Have you ever discussed the possibility of working out 
a different financial setup so it might be taken care of ¢ 

Mr. O'FLauertry. We have given it a great deal of thought, and we 
are at something of a loss because of the nature of the organization, 
and the political status of the area. 

That is a complicating factor which always comes up. 

Mr. Denron. It seems to me that we do not do things this way in 
our country. If you have something that is making money, it ought to 
be paid for by the people who use the electricity. That is what we do 
in the United States. That is the free-enterprise way to do it. 

Mr. O’Fianerry. Well, if the Congress would give us assistance in 
determining a way to obtain this money without appropriations, we 
would be very happy to have it. 

Mr. Denton. Could you not figure out some arrangement whereby 
the power company could build this plant ? 

Mr. O’Fianerty. As General Gailey pointed out, the company has 
not reached the capacity to undertake matters of this nature. 

Mr. Denton. Would not the same thing be true with reference to 
the water system? That is strictly for Okinawan use; is it not? 

Mr. O’Fianerty. Yes, sir. That will be held and operated by an 
instrumentality of the United States Government. 
group similar to the Ryukyu Electric Power Corp. 

Mr. Denton. Do you charge them water rates ? 

Mr. O’Fianerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. There, again, I do not see why you do not try to 
finance that the same way we do in America. 

Mr. O’FLanerty. Eventually, sir, these investments would liquidate 
themselves, but it is a question of getting it done within this time 
limitation. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate the difficulty involved here, because of 
the fact that this is operated by the Army, and that makes it difficult 


It is a corporate 
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for a loan agency to handle it. But I would think you could figure 
out some kind of a financial structure that would avoid the problem. 
I am sure you could find many utilities that would do it for you. 

Mr. O’F.anerry. It is complicated; yes. If the United States 
Government guaranteed the loan, I think that would be true. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, everyone wants to do business if the Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the loan. Anyone will take a risk if the 
Government. will pay them the loss, I have heard that so much 
that it does not appeal to me. 

Mr. O’FLauerty. In foreign areas this would be true. 


OWNERSHIP OF POWER PLANTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


Mr. Denton. Now, if I remember this setup on the electric power 
correctly, the United States Government built the powerplant and 
provided these barges that generate electricity. The Army owns 
them, and the Army “leases them to the Ryukyu Corp. 

Mr. O’Fianerty. The Army does not lease the barges, They put 

ower into the same system that the powerplant puts in there. This 
is the Ryukyu Electric Power Corp. 

Mr. Denton. What is that? Is that a Ryukyu Corporation ? 

Mr. O’Fiauerry. No, sir; it is an instrumentality of the United 
States Government civil administration, established under a charter 
of the civil administration. 

Mr. Denton. The Army leases this power to them and then the 
Army, Air Force, or the Navy pays for the power they use? 

Mr. O’Fianerry. They pay for the power in terms of power. 

Mr. Denton. Then, you have the various distribution companies 
over there, and they also get power from this plant? 

Mr. O’FLanerry. The Ryukyu Electric Power Corp. is not en- 
gaged in distribution. 

Mr. Denton. The distributing companies do that ? 

Mr. O’Fianerry. The local distri uting companies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Are they the same as the REA’s over here? 

Are they co-ops? 

Mr. Hamruton. No, sir; these are small, private companies. 

Mr. Denton. Do they make a profit ? 

Mr. Gites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Who gets that? The stockholders? 

Mr. Hamitton. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. Who owns that stock? 

Mr. Hamixrton. It is fairly widely held by Ryukyuan stockholders. 

Mr. Denton. And, then, the profit that is made goes to whom? 
The United States Government? 

Mr. Hamitton. The profit that. is made by the wholesaler, which is 
the Ryukyu Electric Power Co., is retained by the company, an in- 
strumentality of the United States civil administration. 


EARNINGS OF POWER COMPANY 


Mr. Denton. About how much profit do you make a year? 

Mr. Hamitron. Approximately half a million dollars. 

Mr. Denton. You are making half a million dollars a year? 
Mr. Hamirron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Could we have in the record a list of the earnings on a 
yearly basis? 

Mr. Denton. Yes; would you do that? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following is a comparative statement of profit and loss for the Ryukyu 


Electric Power Corp. for the periods covering fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 
1959 : 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal vear 
1957, actual 1958, estimate | 1959, estimate 


























Earnings 
IOI EC a $1, 013, 439.34 | $1, 258, 000. 00 $1, 404, 000. 00 
BOGE CHER OF GRACING Sn So nce eneee 956, 256. 34 1, 088, 000. 00 1, 195, 200. 00 
CPEOGS URIS UNE CUNO vnc nan asenanuontenestebieas 57, 183. 00 170, 000. 00 208, 800. 00 
Other earnings: no 
Rental income from lease of power facilities........-. 600, 000. 00 600, 000. 00 568, 200. 00 
Inte rest income from time deposits_................- 0 0 25, 000. 00 
Lease of powerplant in outlying islands..........-.- | 0 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
Pro it _on release of diesel powerplant substation to | 
U. EG i Bic disottnci center Anniniaigeotiencaie tastes 0 1, 606. 14 0 
Peli eA NE til ie leaenieilticeieainenta tal tialiiceneene 
Total other: Cnrningte < bc. 5.0casupcadouhgiancedvs 600, 000. 00 | 602, 606. 14 594, 200. 00 
—_ =| = — ———————————————————— 
Tote) enenN, irs css edad tiie 657, 183. 00 | 772, 606. 14 803, 000. 00 
Se =| | 
Expenses: 
Operating expenses (wages, supplies, and services) -. 1, 714. 17 12, 980. 00 5, 000. 00 
TOE pEenees CHUN 5. concdscbousesaasuonceneenede | 286, 077. 12 265, 630. 77 268, 693. 96 
TU GRRE... <cenntntnnseanenesmanemiminel | __ 287,791.20} 278,610.77 | 273, 603. 96 


I ii | 369, 391. 71 | | 493, 995. 37 hi "520, 306. 04 


Mr. Denton. I cannot see why you cannot finance that with half 
a million dollars a year in income. 

Mr. Hamirron. It is this amount which permits us to make a re- 
quest of approximately $5.4 million rather than for the total cost of 
over $7.5 million. 

Mr. Denton. You are paying this $2.5 million cash out of your 
earnings? Have you set up a sinking fund for this purpose? 

Mr. Hamtmron. The cash is being held in reserve for this pur- 
pose. 


OWNERSHIP OF POWERPLANTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


Mr. Taser. Do you mean that we have paid for the building of 
these powerpl: ints, have turned the operation over to a private organ- 
ization ? 

Mr. Giuures. No, sir; that is not right. 

Mr. - ABER. Who built the plant ? 

Mr. Gruutes. The plant was built with United States appropriated 
funds—GARIOA funds. It is owned by a corporation which is an 
instrumentality of the civil administration, and the plant leased to 
the Department of the Army, which operates that plant together 
with the power barges which turn out power over an integrated is- 
landwide system for use by the military and the local economy. 

Mr. Taner. Is the corporation which owns the facility a United 
States-owned corporation ? 
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Mr. Giuutes. It is a public corporation chartered by the civil ad- 
ministration, and the civil administration is a United States instru- 
mentality. 

This is an agency of the Civil Administration. 

Mr. Haminton. To further answer Mr. Taber’s question, the dis- 
tribution facilities which are owned by the five private Ryukyuan 
distribution companies were all constructed with capital raised by 
those companies, and are privately owned. 

Mr. Taper. Raised by the companies themselves ? 

Mr. Haminron. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. The local distributing companies ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. That is correct. 

Mr. Giuies. This Ryukyu Electric Power Corp. owns only the 
generating and distribution lines. The local Ryukyu distribution 
companies own the subsidiary distribution systems. 

Mr. Denton. Did the United States advance money to these local 
distributing companies in order that they could build those power- 
lines? 

Mr. Hamintron. Those companies, sir, raised part of their capital 
by stock subscription; they borrowed part of the capital from the 
local Ryukyuan banks, and they also borrowed part from the Ryu- 
kyu Reconstruction Finance Fund, which is a long-term development 
fund, also an instrumentality of the United States Civil Adminis- 
tration. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COURT BUILDING 


Mr. Denton. Let us get back to this proposed courthouse—and I 
sympathize with you very much in trying to build a courthouse—I 
have two places in my district where the Federal court meets, and 
some 9 years ago I appeared before the Public Works Committee in 
behalf of new Federal buildings there. 

They told me my case was so strong that I need not say anything, 
and that both the General Services Administration and the Post Of- 
fice Department had used one of the post offices in my district as 
justification for needing a new building. 

We still have the old building, and we have not built the new one 
in 9 years. 

I remember one occasion when the plaster fell on a jury while they 
were hearing a case. I would like to have some assistance in getting 
some Federal buildings in my congressional district. We need two 
of them very badly. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


What about this tuberculosis problem? What item is that under? 
How much money are you requesting ? 

Mr. Guures. That is $330,000. 

Mr. Denton. How would that be used ? 

Mr. Hamuron. Sir, that is needed to take care of tubercular pa- 
tients. It is a gov ernment of the Ryukyu Islands’ program to at- 
tempt to make an inroad into the backlog of an estimated 20,000 active 
tubercular cases in the islands. 

There is a total program planned for fiscal year 1959 which in- 
cludes both inpatient care and outpatient care. 
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Mr. Den'ron. Do you have a tubercular hospital there? 

Mr. Hamiuron. There are small tubercular hospitals, and there are 
tubercular wards in most of the general hospitals. 

Mr. Denon. Is it not true that they are using many of these new 
drugs and they have it very much under control, and they can cure 
it much better now than they could before? 

Mr. Hamittron. Many of these became advanced cases before those 
remedies were available. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, they use those remedies on pretty advanced 
cases in this country. 

Mr. Hamirron. But you admit, sir, it does take specialized care to 
bring about a cure. The total program that the GRI expects to 
carry on during this year will be approximately $750,000. That in- 
volves approximately 680 to 700 hospitalized patients on an annual 
basis at an average cost of $730 per patient. 

Mr. Denton. Are you X-raying lungs like we do in this country? 

Mr. Hamirton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And then you are setting up hospitals and are train- 
ing personnel just the way we do? 

Mr. Hamirton. That is correct. Further, because of the lack of 
sufficient hospital beds for tubercular and other patients, there is in 
effect an outpatient program which provides home care for an addi- 
tional 5,000 tubercular patients. 

Mr. Denton. We have had the same situation with reference to the 
Indians, and the Eskimos. 

We have made considerable progress with the Indians, but not so 
much with the Eskimos. 

Mr. Gries. The major problem is to get into hospitalization those 
cases that remain infectious in the communities despite the home- 
care program. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is a very fine program. 

Mr. Hamiuron. A point I would like to make, sir, is that our pro- 
posed contribution to the tuberculosis control program will be only 
slightly over 40 percent of the total cost of the program to be carried 
on by the Government of the Ryukyu Islands during this year. 


EXTENT OF COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask you another question: What seems to be 
the trouble there whereby the Communists win some of the elections 
when we have done as much for these people as we have ? 

Mr. Gututres. The Communists have not won the recent important 
elections, sir. The last election for the legislature of the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands where the 29 legislators were elected, 
the results were that out of the 29 only 5 leftwin representatives 
were elected, of which only 1 was a member of the Okinawa People’s 
Party, which is the Communist-front party. One out of 29 was the 
record. 

Mr. Denton. That is very encouraging, but we did have a Com- 
munist mayor elected in one of the principal cities, and then he 
was removed, and they elected another man who was not friendly to 
the United States. 

Mr. Guuies. That is true, sir. That is a peculiar situation in the 
city of Naha, and it does not reflect the general feeling of the Ryukyu 
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people, which we feel was accurately reflected in the election of the 
legislature. The recent mayor, while he is not a hard core mem- 
ber of the Okinawa People’s Party, it is true he has shown leftist 
tendencies, and was supported by the Okinawa People’s Party. But 
there has been a recent break in this leftwing element, and it ap- 
pears now that there may be a movement of this mayor and his sup- 
porters further to the right. 

Mr. Denron. Is there anything in our administration of those 
islands that makes the people feel we are trying to interfere with 
their economy so much that they are turning against us? 

Mr. Guures. No, sir; I do not think that that is the case. They 
of course feel that they are separated from their homeland, Japan, 
and they feel that as long as the United States maintains the au- 
thority to exercise governmental powers there that they expect at 
least the same amount of assistance in this economically deficient 
area as they would get if they were under Japanese administration. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Avtexanper (acting chairman). Mr. Miller, do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Mriter. I have only a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up on what Mr. Denton has said, do you feel that the 
political situation there is improving or is it deter iorating since last 
year, or the year before? 

Mr. Gituies. We feel that the political situation there has definitely 
improved in the past year. 


GROWTH OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Mitter. Do I gather from your outline of expected electrical 
power demands, and other indications, that there is a healthy growth 
of the economy out there on a private-enterprise basis ? 

Mr. Gruiuirs. Yes, sir; the economy is developing on a free private- 
enterprise basis. 

The area generally is an economically deficit area. There are very 
limited natural resources, and the population cannot be supported on 
the basis of an agrarian economy. So there has to be created other 
types of employment. That is being done, and there are productive 
enterprises being established. There are available long-range credits 
for further economic development, but that is still inadequate to meet 
all of the requirements for as rapid economic development as there 
should be to support the population. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF UNITED STATES CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Mier. With reference to your financial problems on this elec- 
tric-power situation, do I gather that your situation is complicated 
and even unique in the fact ‘that this operation is really carried on by 
the United States Government directly or through corporations very 
much as they are in the Canal Zone, but that unlike the Canal Zone, 
we have a rather unusual status in that we do not claim this to be 
American soil, and we are merely there on an occupational basis? Is 
that the trouble? 

Mr. Gruuries. Yes, sir; under the Treaty of Peace with Japan the 
United States exercises all powers of administration, legislation, and 
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jurisdiction, and it may continue to exercise such powers as long as it 
determines the need therefor. 

Mr. Mitre. If we made a definite claim of title to the real estate 
involved, or if it were like most military or other overseas installations, 
it would be carried on by the Armed Forces under military construc- 
tion appropriations ? 

Mr. Girt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In the case of a foreign country where the govern- 
ment is completely in the hands of the local authorities, you have 
machinery through the Export-Import Bank and the various agen- 
cies set up under the mutual security program to get the money, but 
as I understand it, in your case you are in a grey area where there 
is no one else just like it, and where you do not meet the legal re- 
quirements for loans in foreign lands, and yet you cannot come in 
and ask for funds under the military appropriation ? 

Is that a summary of your troubles? 

Mr. Giiures. I think that is a very fine summary of the situation. 

Mr. Wont. There is one further complication I would like to point 
out, and that is that of necessity the power system we have there is 
now a mixture of the existing plant financed by the GARIOA funds 
for the benefit of the local economy and the military-owned adjuncts 
to the system which must be operated as an integrated unit in order 
to meet the combined demands of the military and the local economy. 

Mr. Miuier. In other words, you have a patchwork installation 
there, which draws its legal status from two or three different sources, 
and yet it has to be run as a unit, or none of them are any good? 

Mr. Gituies. That is correct. 

Mr. Wout. Recognizing the same problem, originally the initial 
funding of the plant that we now have was provided with govern- 
ment-in-occupied-areas funds in order to meet the joint local economy 
requirements—both power and a source of revenue for it—and meet 
the military requirements which are basic to our being in the area. 

Mr. Minter. You also, of course, have the geographic difficulty of 
being removed from sources of supply and, as I understand it, you 
have to have special requirements because of typhoons and the unusual 
rigors of the particular area from the standpoint of storms and cli- 
mate? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Did I understand that as far as you have been able 
to determine, you have exhausted every other way of getting this 
matter financed by any normal outside means and you are in the posi- 
tion of having to come before this committee on the same basis that 
the armed services come before the sister committee for military 

construction ¢ 

Mr. Wout. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. That is about the only way you can solve it? 

Mr. Wout. We have exhausted all possibilities of locating funding. 
To the extent that these do exist, and it is in the current revenues of 
the Ryukyu Electric Power Co., and we proposed that some $2.3 
million, which would be their combined revenues for a 4-year period, 
would be allocated to this proposed plant, but the plant itself would 
cost. $7 million plus, in order to construct, and everything beyond that 
and beyond our capability of meeting with local funds is what we 
are requesting here, which is the $5.3 million. 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Mitter. Switching back to the request for funds for entertain- 
ment of visiting dignitari ies, and so on, as I understand it, the present 
organization has been in operation for only a few months? 

Mr. Griuies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muer. That previously the requirement of taking care of 
visitors, dignitaries, and diplomats, and so on, was carried on by the 
military ? 

Mr. Guutes. The former chief official of the United States civil 
administration was the commander in chief, Far East, whose offices 
were in Tokyo. Prior to the change in the theater command struc- 
ture, July 1, 1957, that was true. 

On that same date the chief official of the civil administration be- 
came a local official, the High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands. 
So he has assumed the responsibility of the United States represen- 
tation previously exercised by the Governor in Tokyo. 

Mr. Miiier. In the past, when you had this problem, it was either 


handled through the military or the local people had to put it up 
out of their own pockets? 


Mr. Gitures. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Minrer. And you do have a very necessary requirement of pay- 


ing the normal courtesies to visiting dignitaries, missions, and so 
forth ? 


Mr. Guus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. As it is a new setup, it has not been funded this way 
before at this particular place? 

Mr. Giuurrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitirr. And if it is not funded here, it is going to come out. of 
the pocket of someone else ? 

Mr. Gruures. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitre. With respect to the so-called whisky business—and 
there is very little whisky—I imagine there are some local wines and 
oriental drinks, but it is ‘absolutely necessary if you are going to con- 
form to the customs to have some form of beverage under those cir- 
cumstances; is it not? 

Mr. Gitxtes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. It would be absolutely disruptive of good relations with 
our friends and the visitors if we did not have some sort of entertain- 
ment ? 

Mr. Griuurrs. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. And the monetary value is relatively small, is it not ? 

Mr. Gruuies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. It is not heavily taxed as it is elsewhere ? 

Mr. Giuuirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In the hierarchy of United States officialdom the 
High Commissioner, I believe, rates a 19-gun salute. He is a very 
senior member of the United States official family, and as such, cer- 
tainly requires the funds to adequately represent the United States, 

Mr. Mirxer. And if we do not have proper representation, it would 
not be in the national interest ? 

Mr. Hamirron. No, sir. 
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ELECTRIC POWER REQUIREMENTS OF THE MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in understanding that the military serv- 
ices—the United States Armed Forces—do pay someone for the power 
which is used by the military ? 

Mr. Wont. No, sir; the situation is this: 

We have as an integrated power system the Machinato powerplant 
originally funded by GARIOA money. This is owned by the Ryukyu 
Electric Power Corp., and is leased to the Army. 

The Army also owns two power barges which are tied up and in- 
tegrated into the system, and six isolated standby diesel units. 

These, as a whole, are operated by the Army under an operation 
contract with the Gilbert Pacific Co. The cost of maintenance and 
operation are borne by the Army but the Gilbert Pacific Co. does the 
management and operation and receives only a fee. The power that is 
generated is then the power of the military system as the first priority 
user. The Army draws all of its power requirements, the Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Marines, also get power, and this power is basically 
paid for with maintenance and operation funds of the military system. 

As the rental paid to the eden Electric Power Corp. the power 
corporation receives from the system enough kilowatts that comes to 
some 30 million kilowatt-hours to cover the depreciation on the orig- 
inal plant on a 27-year straight-line depreciation and a 5-percent in- 
terest on the depreciated value of that property. 

Also, the Ryukyu Electric Power Co. receives at cost such additional 
power as is available out of the system for the local economy, and the 
power that is received by the Ryukyu Power Corp. is sold by it to 
five local distribution companies which then retail it out into the local 
economy. It comes back to this: The military operates the system 
and pays simply the costs of generating that power. Included in their 
cost of generating the power is a rental which they pay for the lease 
of this Machinato plant which is an asset of the local economy. 

Mr. Forp. But, in effect, a fee is paid for power rental out of main- 
tenance and operation funds of the various services ? 

Mr. Wont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It has to be that way. 

Colonel Herzrr. In effect that is correct, just as if we were buying 
power from any private company. 

Mr. Forp. Is money paid by the services out of their maintenance 
and operation funds to this organization for the power which is de- 
livered ? 

Colonel Herzer. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The power does not go through any of these five locally 
owned facilities ? 

Colonel Herzer. No, sir; the military take their power directly. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put in the record the amount which has been 
paid out of the maintenance and operation funds by the respective 
services? It can be a total figure rather than on an annual basis. 
T imagine those records are available; are they not ? 

Colonel Herzer. They are ready to be included in response to a 
prior question. 

Mr. Wont. What you are asking is what is the military cost of 
operating the system ? 
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Mr. Forp. Put it the way I wanted it: What the military pays for 
the services which they receive. 


Colonel Herzer. That includes the depreciation and rental which 
are included in the cost ? 
Mr. Forp. I am interested only in what the military pays for the 


electrical energy which they receive for their necessary installations. 
Colonel Herzerr. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 
The estimated net expenditure by the military from operations and mainte- 
nance funds for fiscal year 1959 for the electrical energy which they receive for 


their necessary installations is $3,996,796. The derivation of this estimate is 
shown below: 


Gross cost of production for all power produced by the Integrated 


I: RPO UN i a a ae $4, 623, 796 
Less reimbursement from Ryukyu Electric Power Corp. for power 
purchased in excess of annual rental____________________________ 627, 000 


Net charge to military operations and maintenance funds for 
electrical energy received by the military__...._._..._.___-__ 3, 996, 796 


FINANCING OF NEW POWER PLANT 


Mr. Forp. I presume, if you wanted to, over a period of years you 
could finance this new powerplant by just increasing the charges 
against the maintenance and operation funds for the various services: 
could you not? 

Mr. Wout. One possible method is that. 

Mr. Forp. It is an easy way to do it. 

Mr. Wout. One possible method would be to increase the cost of 
power, but the cost of power would have to be increased not only to 
the military but also, of course, to the local economy. I would like 
to point out that the local ec onomy is currently paying a level of rates 
for electricity in the Ryukyus which is twice that paid in Japan. 

In other words, we already have a very high rate structure. 

Mr. Forp. When were the rates last increased ? 

Mr. Wont. I cannot speak to that. 

Mr. Giuutrs. The rates have not been increased. It is just that the 
cost of generating thermal power with imported fuel is naturally 
high in Okinawa. 

Mr. Forp. Have your costs gone up in the last several years? 

Actually, our costs of production have gone up only in that the cost 
of fuel oil went up during the Suez crisis. Actually, they are now 
starting down again. However, there are other costs, and by the 
time it reaches the consumer, it is higher. 

In Okinawa all the distribution lines had to be funded, and the 
funding there may have run the cost up considerably. 


REVENUES RECEIVED FROM THE MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of the total revenue received by the 
Ryukyu Power Co. is derived from the charges levied against the 
militar y? 

Mr. Wont. I can give you that in a moment, sir: 

For the fiscal year 1959 the estimated revenue from sales of elec- 
tricity is $208,800. 
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The income from the rental paid by the military is $594,200. 

The rental paid by the military covering two items—(1) the de- 
preciation on the original amount and (2) the 5-percent interest on 
the depreciated original capital 

Mr. Forp. The military pays about three-fourths and the other 
revenues about one-fourth ? 

Mr. Wout. Yes, sir. 





CONTRACT WITH MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Mr. Forp. When was this contract signed originally with this 
management company / 

Mr. Wont. It w as, I believe, at the time that the Machinato plant 
‘ame into operation , 

Mr. Forp. About when ? 

Colonel Herzer. I may be able to give you that date in just a 
moment, sir. 

Mr. Wont. It was in 1954. 

Colonel Herzer. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Forv. Will you please insert it in the record? 

Colonel Herzer. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information follows :) 

The contract with Gilbert Pacific, Inc., for the management, operation, and 
maintenance of the electrical facilities of the Integrated Island Power System 
was originally signed on January 5, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any similar arrangement in existence prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Giuites. No; there was no similar arrangement. This was the 
first powerplant — was built on Okinawa. 

Mr. Forp. The arrangement came into being as a consequence of 
the completion of the Mac hinato plant ? 

Mr. Giuuies. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (acting chairman). Gentlemen, the committee will 
now stand adjourned. 

General Gartry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We appreciate your hospitality. 

Mr. Atexanper. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, JuLy 3, 1958. 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH, PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT AND VICE CHAIR- 
MAN 

ARTHUR M. ANDERSON, TREASURER-BUDGET OFFICER 

FRANK J. WALSH, CHIEF, ACCOUNTS DIVISION 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, Export-IMport BANK 
oF WASHINGTON 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

' | 
Program by activities: Administration (total obligations) _- $1, 642,345 | $1, 900, 000 | $2, 055, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. -__-._--- 27, 655 Piaaiat shells teiiiadeaciia 
Limitation __-_- ic shs tl nie neste nal 1, 670, 000 1, 900, 000 2, 055, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions SoM ce seedoena ses 202 209 | 234 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__ ac elec 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees. - ; ce aes 185 200 | 221 
Number of employees at end of year....._-_- ica beindans tekstas 185 | 205 | 227 
Average GS grade and salary _- . 8.9 $6,842) 8.8 $6,947) 88 $6, 885 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions a Secale lll oe $1,341,201 | $1,462,771 $1, 599, 000 
Positions other than permanent_...............--- 2,416 | 3, 000 | 10, 000 
Other personal services a cedhdiagulba a iaicickinaii sedate sara 8, 158 16, 600 | 9, 600 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken_- 25, 185 6, 000 6, 500 
Total personal services onsite seal Diy cases ladies 1, 376, 960 1, 488, 371 1, 625, 100 
02 Travel... ines aes piedpledbat cca sl Maka s'alepiboter od ‘ 84, 470 110, 000 | 110, 000 
03 Transportation of things...........--- ae Suamethaen 1, 596 1, 500 | 2, 000 
04 Communication services ab cceclliesasbensontsmeas 20, 45 21, 300 | 22, 500 
05 Rents and utility services_- sain goncentgsaet td adameon 129, 025 | 145, 300 | 160, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction-__-- écabhdhudebicdibknsaihed 13, 171 16, 700 18, 900 
07 Other contractual services._.....-- sslicasis ibs hie gp walla dards 17, 634 24, 200 25, 500 
Services performed by other agencies_.........-------- 11, 326 19, 379 16, 250 
08 Supplies and material ‘ sutninbionaideicanniel 12, 807 14, 750 16, 050 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : 92, 200 | 103, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments- -.-- sinailaia tind acithiae eo uiiakeRig 274 300 300 
Total administrative expenses... ...........--...-.-.-.. 1, 667, 714 1, 934, 000 2, 100, 100 
Less reimbursements from other accounts_............-.----.- 25, 369 34, 000 | 45, 100 
Se eNO. <<. cccniceatdsncusenitaadimendetesiok | 1, 642, 345 1, 900, 000 2, 055, 000 
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PuBLic 


ENTERPRISE FUNDS 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Loan and guaranty program: 

Direct loan commitments: | 
Development project loans 
Exporte r loans 
Commodity loans_. 
Emergency foreign tr ade loans. 

Guaranteed loan commitments: 





Development project loans___- 
Exporter loans... ; . ; 
Commodity loans... ‘ Sieiices : 
Total, loan and guaranty program... 
Insurance -_.- Sedeleteadineen adamasinal caeieaidie 
Administrative expenses: 
oe Be Ee ee 
ara hee caa cians telniaiadeiehaicaeiinadereShicacnantaatianiah 
Total, administrative expenses-- 
Purchase of equipment. 
Interest on borrowings from Treasury -.- 
Total program (obligations) ..._- 
Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: | 
Collection of loans. | 
Interest income from loans 
Insurance premiums | 
Recovery of prior-year obligations_._- | 
Total amounts becoming available. | 
Unobligated balance brought forward (authoriza- 
tion to expend from public debt receipts) --.-- | 
Total amounts available- 


Japital transfers (payment of divide nds to Treas- 
ury (—) 

Unobligated balance carried forward (authorization 
to expend from public debt receipts) - 


Financing applied to program_--._-. 


1957 actual =| 


$439, 615, 674 | 
55, 296, 147 | 
69, 896, 800 | 
500, 000, 000 | 


15! > ae 
353, 


S3 


2, < ’ 


| 
{ 


1, 067, 317, 79 
_ 3, 


5 


‘574, 812 





1, 642, 345 
34, 728 


| 


1, 677, 073 
29, 776 
23, 184, 584 





1, 123, 784, 040 | 


} 
265, 05 | 


85, 4 


R35 
768 
€ 


2, 
7, 
32, 945 | 
79, 082, 386 | 
429, 585, 934 

, 039, 776, 425 

2, 469, 362, 359 | 


—22 


se, 


500, 000 
—1, 323, 078, 319 ce 


' 123, 734, 040 | 


1958 estimate 


| 

$519, 000, 000 | 

130, 000, 000 | 
194, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 | 
2, 000, 000 | 
4, 000, 000 | 
913, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


1, 900, 000 
48, 000 

1, 948, 000 
30, 000 | 

31, 198, 125 | 


966, 176, 125 | 


300, 713, 738 
95, 453, 125 
20, 000 

76, 263, 983 


472, 450, 846 | 


299 
323, 


1,; 078, 319 | 


1, 795, 529, 165 


= 2) 


“sy, 


500, 000 | 





—806, 853, 040 


"966, 176, 125 | 


Sources and application of funds (Operations) 


Gross expenditures (funds applied): 
Loan and guaranty program: 
Acquisition of loans 
Acquisition of equipment 
Expense 
ROTORS CIID isco cowitirceccncntenscacte 
Insurance program: Expense 
Increase in selected working capital _.- 


Total gross expenditures 


Receipts from operations (funds provided): 
Loans and guaranty program: 
Loans repaid 
Revenue 
Reimbursment of expenses---.----- 
Insurance program: revenue 


Total receipts from operations 


Budget expenditures 


------ | 


| —- | — . 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 
| 


1959 estimate 


$496, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 
130, 000, 000 


26, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
13, 000, G00 
766, 000, 000 
AU, 000, 000 





2, 055, 000 
46, 000 

2, 101, 000 
20, 000 

42, 176, 750 





395, 470, 175 
109, 424, 750 

16, 000 
X sl, 288, 716 


6356, 199, 641 


806, 853, 


040 


1, 443, 052, 681 
— 22, 500, 000 
— 585, 254, 931 


825, 297, 750 


| 1959 estimate 


| $230, 985, 117 | $760, 829,149 | $516, 000, 000 

29, 776 30, 000 20, 000 

24, 849,267 | 33, 138, 125 44, 271, 750 

iii 25, 369 20, 400 25, 000 
12, 391 | 8, 000 6, 000 


| 
} 





936, 498 | 


| 256, 838, 418 | 


| 265,052, $35 | 
85, 407, 768 | 
25, 369 | 
32, 945 
| 350, 518, 917 


—93, 680, 499 | 


796, 155, 





| 
| 


2, 129, a8 
22 


—————— | 


300, 713, 738 
95, 453, 125 


399, 948, 159 


1, 613, 500 


_ 561, 926, 250 


395, 470, 175 
109, 424, 750 


) 


20, 400 25, 000 
20, 000 16, 000 
396, 207, 263 504, 935, 925 


| 7, 000, 325 
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Financial condition 





| 
Assets: 
Cash with Treasury and in banks._.-.---- nissinninipeetabamenetalas | $43, 704, 224 | 
TINIE iii oc inicpominnccwkennctanbationnaisnbs 24, 551, 893 
Gan is}. -Sbbs oe Pe ecnawddaktuadtens dominates | 3, 576 | 

I a os aiken aN = 
Furniture and equipment, net............................ 87, 588 | 

tick ond cibeb aiid anienswee bie 


$2, 856, 065 | 


26, 793, 466 
3, 576 


_|2, 577, 710, 830 |3, 037, 826, 241 


102, 588 





siksitpehaitiai desta iin 2, 646, 058, 111 |3, 067, 581, 936 


Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 


Loan and guaranty program: 
Revenue 
Expense........- 


24, 862, 350 | 


Net operating income, loan and guaranty program..-..--| 60, 545, 418 | 
Insurance program: 
OS See etbctéhidindineaadtabiaiend . $32, 945 
DL ci iclt erouetee eal bhawehyaineddan dewnennabaeelakacms 12, 391 
Net operating income, insurance program -.------ Pen 20, 554 


Net income for the year ‘ belaigass ssn pi ecmsnisestaicl cabs witaidaces miter 
Analysis of retained earnings 
{etained earnings, beginning of year__....---.------ 


Payment of dividends to Treasury (—)-.------------ 


60, 565, 972 


427, 352, 123 | 
— 22, 500, 000 








Retained earnings, end of year_......--.---------- ‘5 465, 418, 095 
1957 actual 
na omen gnenunnshpmaninh omeeeres 


$2, 640, 016 


Government investment: | 
Interest-bearing capital: 
Start of year-_- ; 


. 1, 206, 500, 000 
Borrowings from Treasury during year, net_-------- | 


—28, 500, 000 


awit 1, 178, 000, 000 

. 11, 000, 000, 000 

eatin ..--| 465, 418, 095 
| 


End of year- a AA ae 
Non-interest-bearing capital: Capital stock --. 
Retained earnings.-- é 

Total Government investment 2, 643, 418, 095 


Status of certain fund balances 


1956 actual 1957 actual 


Unexpended balance: 
Cash 


. $43, 704, 224 
Budget authorizations-.-- Sion 


2, 822, 000, 000 


$1, 023, 725 
2, 793, 500, 000 
Total unexpended balance 2, 794, 523, 725 |2, 865, 704, 224 
Obligated balance, net: 
Current liabilities . 1, 701, 290 2, 640, 016 
Undisbursed loan obligations..........---. 739, 239, 635 |1, 535, 632, 561 
Unpaid undelivered orders . hateere 15, 095 
Unexpired war risk insurance 3, 456, 941 
Guaranteed loans outstanding 25, 433, 185 
Accounts receivable (— 551, 893 


1, 542, 625, 905 


36, 486, 621 
—22, 680,246 | —2 


Total obligated balance 754, 747, 300 


Unobligated balance 2, 039, 776, 425 |1, 323, 078, 319 


Sb cad ila as | $85,407,768 | $95, 453, 125 
12! 


25 


33, 153, 


62, 300, 000 


12, 000 


62, 312, 000 | 


465, 418, 095 


—22, 500, 000 | 


505, 230, 095 


1958 estimate 


$2, 751, 841 


1, 178, 000, 000 


381, 600, 000 | 


1, 559, 600, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
505, 230, 095 


3, 064, 830, 095 


$1, 355, 740 
28, 456, 966 

3, 576 
3, 158, 356, 066 
| 107, 58 





| 3, 188, 279, 936 


$109, 424, 750 
44, 286, 750 
| 65, 138, 000 


| 
$16, 000 
6, 000 


| 10, 000 


65, 148, 000 


505, 230, 095 
—22, 500, 000 


547, 878, 095 


1959 estimate 





$2, 801, 841 


| 1, 559, 600, 000 
78, 000, 000 


1, 637, 600, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
547, 878, 095 


3, 185, 478, 095 


1958 estimate 


$2, 856, 065 
2, 440, 400, 000 


2, 443, 256, 065 


2, 751, 841 | 


1, 631, 980, 720 
12, 000 

3, 000, 000 

25, 451, 930 

— 26, 793, 466 


1, 636, 403, 025 


806, 853, 040 | 


1959 estimate 


$1, 355, 740 
2, 362, 400, 000 


2, 363, 755, 740 


2, 801, 841 
1, 738, 079, 456 
| 12, 000 
2, 500, 000 
53, 564, 478 
|} —28, 456, 966 





1, 768, 500, 809 
595, 254, 931 
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WIQUIDATION OF CERTAIN RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION ASSETS 


Program and financing 





! 














1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
BNNING « 5. acadinenuanacdeaccapeseadculins cseiphaeoal $199 | $200 $200 
Interest on borrow an msttiindianabiniin sscenajee can doteensace ogame | 557, 666 | 438, 717 | 316, 379 
Total program (costs—obligations)...............--.-.-..- | 557, 865 438, 917 316, 579 
Financing: | | 
Amounts becoming available: Receipts from operations: 
ORI BEE I i c:sinca ss thesinemeainiceatcdtencdeais a akeaunanaead 6, 142, 686 | 6, 028, 334 6, 006, 232 
TePerens MAONNO TOU BOOTIE oo onc dew wncewscoddawane 716, 667 | 561, 576 413, 372 
DOSS GE TT TORE 6 niin ntarennsceddcewesncenadsuapelsh akan 1, 250, 001 |-------------- 
Total amounts becoming available_._........------- 6, 859, 353 | 7, 839, 911 6, 419, 604 
Unobligated balance brought forward (authorization to | 
expend from public debt receipts) -_------ ieceawiaiiacagiies a 88, 018 | 78, 364 | 58, 929 
yy YY Eee Se ee a | 6, 947, 371 7, 918, 275 | 6, 478, 533 
Repayment of borrowings from Treasury (—)-.-.----------- | —6, 165, 837 -6 132, 384 | —6, 110, 021 
Capital transfers: | } 
Repayment of investment to Treasury (—)----------- —142, 686 | —1, 278, 335 | —6, 232 
Payment of profits to Treasury (—)-.-- —2, 619 | —9, 710 —733 
Unobligated balance carried forward (authoriz: ition to 
expend from public debt receipts) ....-......----.----.-- —78, 364 — 58, 929 —44, 968 
eeprom enareninneninineeie heaiginniaenrienmenan’ 
Financing applied to program. --_.........-...---.--.- 557, 865 438, 917 316, 579 





Sources and application of funds (operations) 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Gross expenditures (funds applied): Expense...........-..--- $557, 865 $438, 917 $316, 579 
Receipts from operations (funds provided): | | 
ED BOOT 6a cticisste a sniciihidnnnenndietamBeaanae | 6, 142, 686 | 6, 028, 334 | 6, 006, 232 
NR nee a eee 716, 667 | 561, 576 | 413, 372 
Proceods from anle of in Vestiientt 0. cccttindwncecccecenlasctonueneneue | oe ee 
Decrease in selected working capital...........--.-.-..--- 9, 654 | 19, 435 | 13, 961 
Total receipts from operations............-.-.-..---..-- 6, 869, 007 7, 859, 346 q __ 6,433, 565 
DGS CRO cincnins kn coc ccenctccacnebedasnnae —6,; 311, 142 —7, 7, 420, 429 | —6, 116, 986 
| 


| i 








Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





1 
| 











— — - — 
isin cahidttnaiaiata: malin: da eae cashed | $716, 667 | $561, 576 $413, 372 
EEE unnucctecuctunnseesaeseas B lubsuelae de esncaeloeinaedane iene | 557, 865 438, 917 | 316, 579 
Not insets $60 C6 POO ic dics cnadsnddnndasenmantatens 158, 802 122, 659 | 96, 793 
Analysis of retained earnings: | : 
Retained earnings, beginning of year_.............--.-.--- 386, 621 542, 804 655, 753 
Payment of profits to Treasury (—)........-...---.--.-..- —2, 619 | —9, 710 —733 
Retained earnings, end of year_.....................-... 542, 804 655, 753 751, 813 


27544—-58——_44 
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LIQUIDATION OF CERTAIN RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
Assets—Continued 


Financial condition 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


Assets 
Accounts receivabk $343, 838 $262, 747 | $187, 685 
Loans receivabk 27, 053, 258 21, 024, 924 15, OLS, 692 
Investments, net 1, 250, 001 ss 
Total assets 28, 647, 097 21, 287, 671 | 15, 206, 377 
Liabilities: Current 265, 474 203, 818 142, 717 

Government investment 

Interest-bearing capital | 
Start of year 32, 701, 397 26, 535, 560 20, 403, 176 
Repayments to Treasury during year (—)- —6, 165, 837 —6, 132, 384 —6, 110, 021 
End of year ; : 26, 535, 560 20, 403, 176 14, 293, 155 


Non-interest-bearing capital 








Start of year 1, 445, 945 1, 303, 256 24, 924 
Repayment of capital to Treasury (—) : — 142, 686 — 1, 278, 335 —6, 232 
End of year . 1, 303, 259 24, 924 18, 692 
Retained earnings nail . ; 542, 804 655, 753 751, 813 
Total Government investment._..............-.------.. 28, 381, 623 21, 083, 853 15, 063, 660 
Status of certain fund balances 
1956 actual 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Unexpended balance - 

Obligated balance, net: 
Current liabilities $331, 320 $265, 474 $203, 818 $142, 717 
Accounts receivable (- : —419, 338 343, 838 —282. 747 — 187, 685 
Total obligated balance. 88, 018 78, 364 — 58, 929 — 44, 968 
Unobligated balance 88, 018 78, 364 58, 929 44, 968 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


01 Personal services (positions other than permanent) -- $199 200 | $200 
14 Interest_.. , ee 557, 666 | 438, 717 | 316, 379 
Total obligations_-_-- : F ieee 557, 865 | 438, 917 | 316, 579 

| 





INFORMATIONAL FOREIGN CURRENCY SCHEDULE 


Private enterprise loans from foreign currencies 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


“at tes _ | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 





Program by activities: 
1. Loans 


EEN ~weversauccmmaesasdeesiatendlessonsénasecsel NE.) Sinn 
2. Operating expense-_-_-..-- ah na aa a tn neti doe pein ont jel ea 200, 000 
Total program obligations. -...........---------------]-- . i 15, 750, 000 52, 490, 000 


Unobligated balance brought forward 


Financing: | 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


— 52, 490, 000 


~ 52, 490, 000 
Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts pur- 
suant to 71 Stat. 345... —_ ae 


_..-----| 68, 240, 000 | 
| 
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Private enterprise loans from foreign currencies—Continued 


OPERATING EXPENSES—FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


1957 estimate 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





01 Personal services (contract or fee basis) 


2 

} 

} 

dl 

04 Communication services ret 


eae esnatll wi $175, 000 
02 Travel 15, 000 
5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. | 5, 000 
Total operating expenses_. . 200, 000 

| 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 





Obligated balance brought forward. . | $14, 250, 000 
Obligations incurred ndlinioe $15, 750, 000 | 52, 490, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward-.... aa ot | —14, 250,000 | —56, 740,000 

Total expenditures... - Sade , 500, 000 | 10, 000, 000 


' t 





INTRAGOVERNMENTAL FUNDS—ADVANCES AND REIMBURSEMENTS 


Program and financing 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








' 
} 
' 
muteilrilniitatnacenl i ow ieieee -— — ” pose 
Program by activities: Loans and guaranty management for | 

other agencies (total obligations) _-...................-..-.-- | $25, 369 $34, 000 $45, 100 

Financing: Advances and reimbursements from other 2c | | 
counts. ‘ ia sisatacapaeivaaicieie “a 25, 369 L 34, 000 45, 100 





Object classification 








| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
—_ ——— — — _ $a — — — — — oe — —_—— — - — | — _ _ — 
Average number of all employees-..-- | 3 4 | 5 
Average employees at end of year 3 | 4 | 5 
AVarngs CE eke GUid GOING sis 5 oink kw dk cvcti nid nice cbse | 8.9 $6,842) 88 ” $6, 947 | 8.8 $6, 885 
} — ee 
01 Personal services (permanent positions) -.- ee eee 23, 109 } $29, 500 | $39, 450 
02 Travel : ee 15 | i ae ’ 
04 Communication services Foie a sip as 53 | 50 50 
05 Rents and utility services... dicimntdoswentnaaensal 1, 498 | 2, 000 | 2, 530 
06 Printing and reproduction Z 7 ie reat 654 | 800 800 
07 Other contractual services. . epee ere eee! 40 | 3 a ; 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.............--.-.---- Riots } 1, 650 2, 270 
i 
—— J ina a 
etd Cinna bath och demntieiganaebdendsssbend | 25, 369 34, 000 45, 100 
| 





Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning the request with regard to the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington shall be considered. 

The request is for a limitation in the amount of $2,055,000 for fiscal 
‘year 1959. This compares with the limitation of $1,900,000 for fiscal 
1958 and $1,670,000 for fiscal 1957. 

We are pleased to have with us the President and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, the Honorable Samuel C. Waugh—of Nebraska, 
is it? 

Mr. Wauau. Yes, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mr. Rooney. who has a general statement to submit to the com- 
mittee at this time. 

Would you please proceed, Mr. Waugh. 
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Mr. Waueu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We also have Mr. Lynn U. Stambaugh, First Vice President and 
Vice Chairman; Mr. Arthur M. Anderson, Treasurer and Budget 
Officer; and Mr. Frank J. Walsh, the Chief of our Accounts Division. 

I havea very brief statement which I would like to read. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well before you proceed, and for the 
purpose of the record, if we inserted at this time pages 1 and 2 of the 
justifications. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


THe Export-IMPoRT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington was originally created in 1934 by 
Executive Order 6581. After several modifications and revisions, the organi- 
zation of the Export-Import Bank of Washington was recast as an independent 
Federal agency by the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945. The act has been 
amended from time to time since 1945. Section 4 of the act now provides that 
the bank shall have a capital of $1 billion, subscribed by the United States, 
section 6 of the act authorizes borrowings to the amount of $4 billion from the 
Treasury, and section 7 limits to $5 billion the amount that the bank shall 
have outstanding at any one time on loans, guaranties, and insurance. Pur- 
suant to Public Law 85—55, 85th Congress, approved June 17, 1957, the period 
within which the bank may make loans was extended from June 30, 1958, to 
June 30, 1968. 

The objectives and purposes of the Export-Import Bank are to aid in financing 
and to facilitate exports and imports and the exchange of commodities between 
the United States or any of its Territories or insular possessions and any foreign 
country or the agencies or nationals thereof. 

The Congress has laid down the policy that the bank should supplement and 
encourage private capital, not compete with it. The Congress requires that the 
bank’s loans have reasonable assurance of repayment. The bank does not make 
grants. 

As a general rule, the bank extends credit to finance only the purchase and 
exportation of materials or equipment produced or manufactured in the United 
States and the financing of associated technical services of United States firms 
or individuals. 

Having broad powers under its charter to carry out its purposes, the bank 
currently makes available direct financing, guaranties, and insurance. Direct 
financing takes the form of purchases, without recourse, from a United States 
exporter of notes or acceptances issued to him by a foreign importer; loans 
to a United States or foreign private entity or foreign government; or pur- 
chases from a United States importer of his obligations. Guaranties may run 
directly to exporters or importers or may be effected by a purchase by a fi- 
nancial institution of obligations, from an exporter or importer, with the backing 
of a guaranty agreement with the Export-Import Bank. These guaranties may 
cover all risks of repayment or be limited to dollar transfer or other specified 
risks. 

The bank also makes available insurance against war risk and expropriation 
covering the United States exporter’s interest in tangible personal property of 
United States origin held abroad on consignment. 

In addition to its own loans, the bank also administers loans and guaranties 
for the International Cooperation Administration, defense production loans for 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the liquidation of certain foreign loans and 
assets turned over by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the collec- 
tions of payments as due on the $1 billion agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany for postwar economic assistance, also in 
accordance with the direction of the Congress the bank is prepared to admin- 
ister the development loan fund credits in the same manner that the ICA credits 
are being serviced. An additional activity was recently assumed under the 
so-called Cooley amendment, Public Law 85-128, 85th Congress, approved Au- 
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gust 13, 1957, to the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
Under that program the bank makes certain types of loans to American and 
foreign private business firms out of foreign currencies received from the sale 
of agricultural surpluses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE BUDGET FOR 1959 


The bank’s estimate of administrative expense requirements for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, totals $2,055,000. This is the amount of the limita- 
tion requested of the Congress on the use of the bank’s own funds derived 
from its earnings to cover the cost of administering its lending, guaranty, and 
insurance programs. The figures making up the total of $2,055,000 were com- 
piled subject to the expressed policy of the President of the United States and 
the Budget Bureau to effect national economies, and after canvassing the offices 
and divisions of the bank for a conservative forecast of their requirements in 
operating at the level of lending activities that is anticipated for 1959. 

Accounting for the increase of $155,000 over the limitation of $1,900,000 on 
administrative expenses authorized by the Congress for 1958 are the following 
items: The addition of 9 technical and 16 stenographiec and clerical positions 
to the bank’s staff at a cost of $136,729; additional rental of quarters of $14,700; 
increase in the payment for the United States Government’s share to the civil 
service retirement fund of $11,300; and minor increases of $3,371; less a greater 
total of reimbursements by $11,100 expected from other agencies in 1959 over the 
amount received for work done by the bank in 1958. 

Of the total increase of $155,000, $55,000 is applicable to the workload in con- 
nection with the foreign currency credits to be established and administered by 
the Export-Import Bank in accordance with the Cooley amendment to Public 
Law 480. A limitation of the equivalent of $200,000 in foreign currencies 
available to the bank is also requested of the Congress by the bank for expenses 
incurred in foreign countries incident to such loans. 

The principal feature of the workload necessitating the increased budget for 
1959 is the steady rise in the number of credits in which participations are taken 
by suppliers, commercial banks, and insurance companies, which adds to the 
complexity of the transactions and to the volume of workload, affecting all the 
offices and divisions of the bank, both operating and administrative. 

The high level of lending operations is indicated by the estimate of new credits 
to be authorized in 1959, consisting of 191 exporter credits for a total of $101 
million, 97 development credits for $522 million, and 8 commodity credits for 
$143 million. The aggregate of these 296 new credits is $766 million. 

The bank’s estimated expenditures for 1959 will total $561.9 million, made 
up of the following expenditures: Loan disbursements, $516 million; operating 
expenses, $44.3 million; purchase of equipment and increase in working capital 
assets, $1.6 million. 

Total receipts it is anticipated will amount to $504.9 million, consisting of 
estimated loan principal repayments of $395.5 million and interest income on 
loans of $109.4 million. 

The difference between the total expenditures and the total receipts referred 
to above is $57 million, which is the bank’s estimated net expenditure included 
in the United States Government budget for 1959. 


Mr. Roonry. Would you please proceed, Mr. Waugh. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waveu. The Export-Import Bank of Washington submits 
to the Congress its request for the authority to pay out of the bank’s 
estimated earnings of $109.4 million in fiscal year 1959 the amount 
of $2,055,000 for administrative expenses. 

The estimated expense for the coming year is 1.878 percent of the 
estimated earnings. 

The bank will pay out of its earnings interest estimated at $42.2 
million to the United States Treasury upon its borrowings. This will 
result in an estimated $65.1 million net profit after the payment of all 
operating expense and interest. Out of these net profits the bank 
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expects to pay to the United States Treasury a dividend of $22.5 
million upon its capital stock. The balance of estimated earnings 
totaling $42.6 million will be placed in reserve for contingencies, in- 
creasing the undivided profits so reserved to $547.9 million at the end 
of fiscal year 1959. 

The budget provides for an increase of $75,000 in the administrative 
expense of $2,055,000 for fiscal year 1959 over the fiscal year 1958 
budget of $1,980,000 submitted this past year. 

We were informed that before making final approval the Congress 
reduced the budget submitted by $80,000 due to the fact that prac- 
tically 2 months had passed in the fiscal year before final approval 
was given. 

The ae increase of $75,000 over the budget submitted a year 
ago covers $55,000 authorized for administrative expense incident to 
the administration of the loans under the Cooley amendment to the 
Agricultural Trade and Assistance Act. This is a new activity on the 
part of the Export-Import Bank which was given to us by the Con- 
gress a year ago. The additional amount of $20,000 plus the aforesaid 
reduction of $80,000 requested last year provides for increasing the 
bank’s personnel with 9 technicans and 16 stenographic and clerical 
employees, and for the acquisition of additional space in the Lafayette 
Building for which the bank pays rental to the General Services 
Administration. 

Submitted with this request is a report to the Congress on the bank’s 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1959. This report presents in detail 
data inc luding anticipated workload in support of the bank’s esti- 
mated expense budget for fiscal year 1959, together with statistics, 
charts, and graphs pertaining to the bank’s actual lending operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1957, and cumulative. There are 
also submitted herewith statements showing comparison of the bank’s 
operations by percentages and disposition of the bank’s gross income. 

The level of lending operations for fiscal year 1959 is reflected by 
the new credits estimated, which are made up of 191 exporter credits 
amounting to $101 million, 97 development credits of $522 million, 
and 8 commodity credits of $143 million, giving an aggregate total 
credits of $766 million. These estimates, however, were made prior to 
and did not take into consideration the increase of $2 billion in lending 
authority approved by the Congress in May 1958, which will probably 
result in a substantial increase in the bank’s authorized credits for 
1959. 

The bank is also requesting authority in 1959 to spend up to the 
equivalent of $200,000 of foreign currencies obtained by the bank as 
a result of the Cooley amendment for expenses incurred in foreign 
countries incident to the making of the loans contemplated by such 
legislation. 

“May I say here that the $200,000 of foreign currencies are for the 
most part nonconvertible c urrencies. In other words, we are not ask- 
ing for $200,000; we are asking for up to that portion of the foreign 
currencies which we receive under the C ooley amendment to use in 
connection with the expenses we may incur in foreign lands. 

The bank’s approved budget for fiscal year 1958 authorized the 
employment of consultants at a rate not to exceed $50 per diem. Ex- 
perience has shown this amount insufficient for the purpose of engaging 
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qualified consulting enginers who are specialists im their respective 
fields. The bank is, therefore, requesting that the maximum daily 
rate be increased from $50 to $100. 

The policy of the Board of Directors of the bank is to make certain 
that insofar as possible the proceeds of its loans are spent in the United 
States for capital equipment and commodities for export, and tech- 
nical services. In this way—since the bank’s dollars never leave this 
country—the bank is assisting in promoting a sound economy at home. 
At the same time the bank’s activities, through its loans, assist the 
economies of friendly nations, including the less developed countries 
in their efforts to be stronger, independent members of the free world. 

It is the continued desire of the bank’s management to carry out the 
mandates of the President and the Congress ver the bank’s 24-year 
history the staff and personnel has acquired a high degree of profes- 
sional skill in the international lending field. 

It is the considered judgment of the Board of Directors of the bank 
that the amount of $2,055,000 requested for the limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses of the bank for fiscal year 1959 is a minimum figure 
with which to conduct its operations efficiently and constructively. 


RESUME OF OPERATIONS FOR PAST YEAR 


Gentlemen, we closed our books a few days ago, so we have made for 
you a 1-page resumé of what has happened this past calendar year 
which I would like to read. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, you may doso. 

Mr. Waveu. The administrative responsibility of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington as to loans, investment guaranties and 
insurance programs increased approximately 11.5 percent during the 
fiscal year 1958 over 1957, reaching a total direct and agency responsi- 
bility of $8,387.2 million of United States Government funds. 


COMPARISON FISCAL YEAR 1957 VERSUS 11 MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Export-Import Bank lending program : 

1. In fiscal year 1957 the bank authorized 206 loans and allocations 
for $725.2 million (exclusive of the $500 million United Kingdom 
loan). In the full fiscal year 1958 the bank authorized 302 loans and 
allocations for $901.5 million, an increase of 46.6 percent in number 
and 24.3 percent in amount. (It will be appreciated that the number 
of applications and inquiries for loans received and considered by the 
bank are at least several times the number of loans authorized.) 

2. Loans outstanding increased 29.7 percent from 711 to 922. 

3. Undisbursed authorizations and outstanding loans increased 9.3 
percent from $4,139 million to $4,524 million. 

Export- Import Bank’s other responsibilities: Now you know that 
the Export-Import Bank operates in an agency capacity for other 
agencies of Government. 

“Export- Import Bank war risk and expropriation insurance cover- 
age has increased 109 percent from $36.1 million to $75.5 million. 

The number of insurance policies issued, cumulative, increased 118 
percent from 935 to 2,039. 








SR 
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Export-Import Bank as agent for ICA: Undisbursed authoriza- 
tions and outstanding loans increased 17.9 percent from $3,071 mil- 
lion to $3,619.9 million. 

Export-Import Bank investment guaranties: The total amount of 
contracts in force has increased 29.4 percent from $117.8 million to 
$152.4 million. The number of contracts issued increased 21.1 per- 
cent from 175 to 212. 

Loans under Public Law 480, Cooley amendment: This is a new 
operation for the bank. $87.2 million, United States dollar value of 
currencies of 17 foreign governments is available for loans—145 appli- 
cations have been received. 


PERSONNEL 


The average number of employees in fiscal year 1958 was 200. qn 
projected average number of employees for fiscal year 1959 is 220; 
increase of 10 percent. 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


In fiscal year 1958 the bank requested, with the approv al of the 
Bureau of the moe $1,980,000; the Congress allowed $1,900,000. 

In fiscal year 1959 the bank aes with the approval of the 
Bureau of ha ‘Budget, $2,055,000; or an increase of 3.8 percent over 
the request of the past year 

Gentlemen, when we appeared before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee several weeks ago we prepared a number of 
charts which show the operation of the bank. 

We have four of the more interesting charts here. Would you 
like to take about 2 minutes to look at them? The charts were not pre- 
pared for this committee but were prepared at the suggestion and 
with the approval of the House Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Roonrey. Weshall be pleased to do so. 

Mr. Waveu. These charts may provoke some questions. This first 
chart indicates where the bank’s loans have been made over the past 
24 years—Latin America, Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania. This 
gives the number of loans in each country. This shaded portion in- 
dicates the area of China where loans were made before it went behind 
the Iron Curtain—when Chiang was on the mainland. This is the 
area that is now behind the Iron Curtain. 


LOAN TO MEXICO FOR PURCHASE OF CATTLE 


We have another chart which I think is most interesting. We made 
a $5 million loan to Mexico to buy cattle in the United States during 
the drought era. This was authorized in November 1956 when ¢ rattle 
prices were down. The minute we authorized the loan, the cattle 
market beef and dairy cattle were purchased to go to Mexico. This 
indicates the spread you get as territory is concerned on one loan. 
Both beef and dairy cattle were purchased. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the total amount of purchases at that 
time? The loan was $5 million, but what was the total purchased 
by the Mexicans? 
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Mr. Wavueu. We have been informed approximately $1.5 million of 
their money was spent in excess of what we loaned them. 

Incidentally, we have an additional $5 million loan, also to Mexico— 
recently authorized and they expect to do the buying in the next few 
months after their dry season is over. 

Mr. Forp. Has that loan proved out as a good business proposition ? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes. They are delighted and our cattle people are 
too. We have a number of letters from cattle people along the border 
and from cattlemen’s associations. When I was in Mexico for the 
Bankers’ Association meeting I called on their Department of Agri- 
culture which has been handling this loan. We made the loan to the 
Mexican Government and they reloaned to their farmers, and they ex- 
pressed their pleasure. In fact, they spoke of their new $5 million 
credit and we all thought it was a fine piece of business for the rea- 
son that it helps the Mexican small farmer improve his herd. They 
are deficient, as you know, in both beef and dairy products and in 
addition it has helped relations between the two countries. We think 
it has been a very fine loan from the standpoint of developing 
friendly relations between the cattlemen of Mexico and our own 
country. 

Mr. Forp. Has it paid off and is it in good shape from a financial 
point of view ? 

Mr. Waueu. Yes. It is a 4-year loan. Payments are to be made 
at the end of the first year. We charge 5 percent with the guaranty 
of National Financiera and they in turn charge their farmers a slightly 
higher rate. 


TYPICAL LOAN FOR PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


This chart was made to indicate what happens to an order for one 
single airplane. An order for one airplane placed on the west coast 
cost $2 million. The company that received this order has made a 
detailed study from their books and found they received $684,000 out 
of the $2 million. They had major subcontractors which received 
$516,000. They had small suppliers—using the criterion small busi- 
ness gives of under 500 employees—small business received $589,000. 
So when you place an order for a single airplane on the west coast it 
brings orders to 2,000 United States firms in 38 States. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not want to give the impression that every 
time you lend $2 million it affects the economy of 38 States? 

Mr. Waveu. Every time we lend $2 million to buy 1 airplane it 
affects the economy of 38 States. 

Mr. Roonry. That may be true with regard to one airplane and 
the typical airplane loan that you are referring to, but that chart 
would convey an impression which is not warranted. 

Mr. Wavau. We should also say the airplane credits, too. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. I do not want to be misled. 

Mr. Wavuau. We do not want to mislead you. 


HISTORY OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK’S OPERATIONS 
This fourth chart I think is the most interesting chart we have in 


our bank. This shows the Export-Import Bank’s financial operations 
for the whole 24 years’ history up to December 31, 1957. 
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The Bank’s gross income during that period of time was $867 mil- 
lion. After the bank pays interest to the Treasury and pays divi- 
dends to the Treasury—we have paid $202 million in interest and $173 
million in dividends—there remains in our reserve account—these 
are reserves for bad loans or anything that may happen—$475 million. 

Our administrative expense, which is taken out of our earnings 
over the whole period of 24 years, figures 1.7 percent of income. 

And the losses we have had up to this year figure this amount, 
$396,000. 

I hasten to add we have had a loss this 6 months which will be 
substantially in excess of the amount which will show up in our figure 
for June 30. But this year, after paying all operating expenses, after 
paying the Treasury all interest on borrowed money, after paying 
the one loss which has been brewing for 6 years, we will still have 
$65 million of earnings or reserves out of which we will pay $22.5 
million to the Treasury and the balance will be added to the reserve 
account. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the loss to which you have referred ? 

Mr. Waven. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think that is a reasonable request. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Waveu. We think when you take into consideration the bank 
has actually paid out over $6 billion in loans, half of which have 
already been repaid, and have outstanding an additional $1.5 billion 
authorizations, the loss ratio for the bank is low. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forpv. What is your current relationship with the Treasury ? 
What is your net balance so far as the Treasury is concerned? 

Mr. Waveun. Our borrowings from the Treasury today are $1,540,- 
000,000. We have oustanding in loans and in firm authorizations 
today—these are round figures—$4.5 billion. This total is made up 
from ie billion capital stock upon which we pay $22.5 million divi- 
dens; $1.5 billion Treasury borrowings; $500 million earnings; and 
$1.5 billion which we have authorized and firmly committed. 

Here are the four figures: $1.5 billion borrowings; $1 billion capi- 
tal; $500 million earnings; and $1.5 billion commitments which have 
not been disbursed as yet. 

Mr. Forp. Will the last figure of $1.5 billion be drawn from the 
Treasury in the near future? 

Mr. Waveu. The commitments we have made and which have uot 
been paid out are a result of the orders placed in this country which 
take a number of years to build. For example, an order for a jet 
airplane takes 2 or 3 years. Our loan to Southern Peru Copper 
will be disbursed over 3 or 4 years. But they are firm commitments. 
Where we make a commitment we set aside that amount of money 
in our statement. 
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LOANS TO FINANCE AIRCRAFT AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Roonry. Can you give the total amount of your loans for air- 
planes purchased or to be purchased in the United States? 

Mr. Wavuau. I cannot give it offhand, but it is over $100 million. 
I can get that figure for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Please submit that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

During the life of the bank 31 credits in the aggregate amount of $180,391,- 
434 have been authorized to finance aircraft and spare parts. 


DISPOSITION OF GROSS INCOME AND STATEMENT OF CREDITS AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Roonry. It might be will if we inserted this chart with 
regard to disposition of gross income, fiscal years 1934 through 1958, 
together with the statement of credits authorized January 1 to June 
30, 1958, and recapitulation for period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958. 

This, you feel, would bring up to date the matter requested by Mr. 
Gary at last year’s hearinngs? 

Mr. Wavau. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Recapitulation of authorizations, by months, July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958 





Total credits Allocations and 





















































Over- On re- authorized approved 
seas quest of transactions 
pur- Amount United Amount 

chasers States | 
exporters Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber r 
7g: ae ees 5 |$199, 800, 000 4 $329, 805 9 |$200, 129, 805 4 \$11, 751, 183 
August 1957_._--.---- 4 | 38,620,000 15 | 1,059, 450 ao to eee ere 
September 1957_...__- 4 | 113, 358, 000 6 237, 000 10 | 113, 595,000 1 88, 000 
October 1957__...___.- 6 51, 466, 500 8 3, 762, 900 14 55, 229, 400 4 2, 412, 17 
November 1957__..... 3 16, 781, 000 17 543, 950 20 17, 324, 950 7 2, 656, 614 
December 1957_...... 4 39, 640, 000 12 2, 798, 425 16 42, 438, 425 13 | 10, 140, 145 
Total, 6 months 
er 26 | 459, 665, 5004 62 | 8, 731, 530 88 | 468, 397,030 29 | 27,048, 116 
= ———————————  ——_———— ————— —eooSSQSj ees eee 
January 1958_........ 5 31, 050, 000 9 1, 663, 600 14 32, 713, 600 6 729, 213 
February 1958._..___- 4 | 191, 200, 000 ll 390, 900 15 | 191, 590, 900 5 661, 600 
March 1958........... 3 | 13, 200,000 S 465, 100 11 13, 665, 100 13 | 4,956, 586 
Pi fe res 3 10, 250, 000 s 2, 416, 500 ll 12, 666, 500 19 2, 761, 179 
May 1058............. 4 | 100, 235, 000 17 | 1,678, 500 21 | 101, 913, 500 25 | 5,364, 124 
sane WB... .. ccc 5 | 32,550,000 26 2, 076, 500 31 34, 626, 500 14 4, 396, 446 
Total, 6 months 
POO diccensbes | 24 | 378, 485, 000 79 8, 691, 100 103 387, 176, 100 82 | 18, 869, 148 
= SSS eee 
Grand total_...- 50 | 838, 150, 500 141 | 17, 422, 630 191 "191 | 885,578, 855, 573, 130 190 | ar ill | 45, 917, 264 
Types of loans Number Amount 
ROIS 58 ee So ee Bee eee Se ee ee 18 $532, 869, 000 
Gossnmentieurentes. ..-..... <i ot eee 69 186, 312, 975 
PD GR a 5 bbiccars bench ckthntce cndhiatkd dined chee Sede 104 136, 391, 155 
I ae a ee oes res ae 191 855, 573, 130 


CAPITAL FROM COMMERCIAL BANKS AND LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. Rooney. What steps, if any, have you taken with regard to 
the policy laid down by Congress that the Export- -Import Bank 
should supplement and encourage private capital and not compete 
with it? 

Mr. Waven. Mr. Rooney, I am very happy you asked that question. 

Last year, due to the demand that the pr ivate banks had from their 
own customers, we were not successful in placing a great deal of paper 
with the private banks or with the insurance companies. By way of 
contrast, sales to commercial banks from the Export-Import Bank 
loan portfolio in fiscal year 1958 amounted to $121,200,982. 

Mr. Waveu. F urthermore, sir, during the last 12 months we have 
had unusual cooperation from a new source of private capital which 
has not been tapped heretofore; namely, the life-insurance companies. 
This present year, we had the presidents of 13 of the largest life- 
insurance companies in the United States come to Washington to 
spend an afternoon to study the bank and the bank’s operations. 

We have made one outstanding commitment ; : namely, a $75 million 
loan to the American Foreign Power Co., for gr gr in Latin 
America, whereby the Export- Import Bank took $25 million and 
the Metropolitan ‘Life Insurance for its own account took $25 million, 
and the balance is being offered to numerous life-insurance companies, 
investment trusts, and pension funds. 


COSTS OF SERVICES PERFORMED FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Roonry. How much workload is involved, and what arrange- 
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ments have you for reimbursement in your administration of loans 
and guaranties for ICA ? 

Mr. Wavueu. Well, we have a fund that is presumed to take care 
of the actual expense of the operation. The figure last year, if I 
remember correctly, was $24,000. It has always seemed to me that 
this was a very low figure, taking into consideration the amount of 
work involved. Our bank has gone on the theory we are not operating 
that particular department at a profit, and the United States Gov- 
ernment had to pay for it in the long run. 

Therefore, we have never made a point of insisting upon a large 
reimbursement. Frankly, I think for the work that we do and the 
responsibility involved, the amount is too low. Our budget request 
for the coming year includes $45,100 for this purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the answer to the same question with 
regard, to defense production loans for the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Waveu. There are only 1 or 2 of those loans. Let me correct 
that: There are several loans in the African field, and that is included 
in this contractual figure. 

Mr. Anverson. They involve very little work except for the col- 
lection thereof. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this $45,100 figure an overall figure? 

Mr. Waven. For other contractual services performed for other 
agencies? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would include the Cooley amendment loans? 

Mr. Waveun. No, sir; the Cooley amendment is our responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you give me the figure with regard to ICA? 

Mr. Waveu. I will furnish that to you exactly. It is $31,900. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say the figure was with regard to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Srampaveu. We do not get reimbursement from this agency. 
We loan our own funds, and they guarantee us against loss on the 
loans. 

RFC LOANS 


Mr. Rooney. How much workload is involved, and what arrange- 
ments, if any, do you have for reimbursement in connection with the 
loans, and assets turned over by RFC ? 

Mr. Waueu. I am sorry, sir, but I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Anverson. May I answer? 

Mr. Wavuau. Please. 

Mr. Anperson. We received the foreign assets of the RFC, and at 
this time we have only two items: One is the balance of the loan 
to the Philippines which as a result of a payment 2 days ago of $3 
million, is down to $17 million. 

Then, our Government also has an inyestment of $3 million in 
the Amazon Credit Bank of Brazil. The work performed is nomi- 
nal—it consists of rendering statements and receiving payments and 
paying collections into the Treasury of the United States. 

We are negotiating off and on to sell our Government’s interest in 
the Amazon Credit Bank, representing an original investment of $3 
million, but as to the outcome of that, I cannot predict at this time. 
In fact, one of our directors is in Brazil now, and this is one of the 
things he will try to do—to negotiate the sale of the Amazon Credit 
Bank of Brazil stock. 

Mr. Wavau. The question, Mr. Anderson, is what reimbursement, 
if any, do we get for handling these items for the Government? 
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Mr. Rooney. That is part of the question. 

Mr. Anverson. In the arrangements which were made for us to take 
over certain RFC foreign assets there was no provision for reimburse- 
ment. We are doing it for the Treasury of the United States. 


COLLECTION OF PAYMENTS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. What would be the answer to the same question with 
regard to the collection of payments from the Federal Republic of 
Germany ? 

Mr. Anverson. There is no provision there for our workload. Let 
me correct myself. There is no reimbursement allowance for us in 
that. Our work so far has consisted of rendering statements, and 
receiving payments which we promptly transmit to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

It represents a nominal responsibility. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


WORKLOAD FOR LOANS UNDER THE COOLEY AMENDMENT 


Now, the same question with regard to loans under Public Law 
85-128 of the 85th Congress known as the Cooley amendment loans? 

Mr. Waveu. Those, Mr. Chairman, represent our own responsi- 
bility, and there would be no reimbursement. We have a request for 
$55,000 to take care of the added expenses in accordance with the esti- 
mates we have to date. 

Mr. Rooney. That is included in the matter presently before the 
committee; is it? 

Mr. Wavau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the amount of workload? Could you de- 
scribe that to us ? 

Mr. Waveu. I do not think I am in a position to describe the work- 
load. I think it is covered in the presentation. 

Mr. Anpverson. Could I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes: if you will. 

Mr. Anpverson. In discussions with the Bureau of the Budget last 
November, they gave us a measurement or a measurement was made 
that we would require at least five additional people to handle the 
Cooley amendment work. Since that time we have suggested to the 
Bureau of the Budget officially and personally that it was an under- 
estimate, and that we are going to be penalized in our other work rela- 
tionships by having to provide technicians beyond our expectations. 

Mr. Roonry. That being so, how many of the requested 25 neople 
in the instant budget would be for use in connection with the Cooley 
amendment program ? 

Mr. Wavau. May I answer that in this way, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. To keep the record straight, you were speaking of 
the 5 that you discussed “with the Bureau of the Budget a year ago, 
and my question was with regard to the instant request for 25. 

Mr. Anperson. Excuse me, sir. May I make myself clear? The 
five that I referred to are included in our present presentation to you, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, 5 of the requested additional 25 are in 
connection with the Cooley amendment program ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wavau. May I clarify just one item? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; most certainly. 
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Mr. Wavcu. We do not use additional people exclusively for the 
handling of the Cooley amendment. In other words, when a Cooley 
amendment loan is made, or funds are turned over to us to use in a 
given country, we use the same loan officers, the same economists that 
handle our other loans for the country, and so forth. In other words, 
we think it is much more efficient to absorb the additional work of 
the Cooley loans in our present staff, rather than setting up a complete 
separate staff. 


COST OF SERVICES PERFORMED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Mr. Rooney. How much workload do you anticipate, and what 
arrangements will you have for reimbursement in your administration 
of the Development Loan Fund ? 

Mr. Waueu. There is no reimbursement. Those are all our own 
funds, and that is part of the estimate that we make right here. 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to Development Loan Tada. 

Mr. Waueu. Development Loan Fund. My mistake—I thought you 
meant our own development loans. 

We have not made any estimate as yet as to the amount of work that 
will be involved. We were advised, however, that the Development 
Loan Fund had in their budget originally an estimate of $10,000 for 
services of the Export-Import Bank. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, has there been any discussion with regard 
to the Export-Import Bank taking over this Development Loan Fund, 
as such, leading to an abandonment of the present plan ? 

Mr. Waueu. There was some discussion, Mr. Chairman, more in- 
formal than formal, at the time the presentation was made by Secre- 
tary Dulles in April of 1957, but no formal plan was submitted. 

Mr. Rooney. What steps have you taken or will you take to prevent 
the so-called Development Loan Fund from invading your territory ? 

Mr. Wavuceu. The Congress in establishment of the Development 
Loan Fund named three men to handle the policy matters of the Fund. 
The first was the then Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, C. Douglas Dillon, the Director of ICA, Mr. James Smith, 
and the president of the Export-Import Bank. The recent Mutual 
Security Act, or the recently enacted Mutual Security Act, as I under- 
stand it, provides for a corporation with five directors. In addition 
to the three mentioned above there is to be added the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for International Affairs, Mr. Tom B. Coughran, 
who is the United States representative on the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development Board, and the director of the 
Fund, Mr. Dempster McIntosh. 

Answering your specific question, the problems that have arisen in 
connection with a possible conflict of activities between the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank have given the Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank and the Board of Directors and the 
staff a great deal of concern. The law states specifically that the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund is not to compete or, rather, is not to make loans 
in areas where private capital, or loans from the Export-Import Bank 
or the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development is 
available. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Rooney. Is the increase of $11,800 for contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund based entirely on the proposed increase 
of the 25 positions to the staff ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Is the proposed limitation of the equivalent of $200,- 
000 in foreign currencies part of the request now pending bef« ore this 
committee ? 

Mr. Anverson. Let me explain, Mr. Chairman, that is a separate 
limitation. The purpose of that is to pay attorneys fees, bank fees, 
and other fees in foreign countries. 

Mr. Waveu. Let me just emphasize that the $200,000 is not $200,000 
in appropriated dollars. It is the equivalent in foreign currencies. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a request for $200,000 to get the equivalent of 
$200,000 in foreign currencies out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Waven. No, sir; that is the point I want to make clear. When 

we get these Public Law 480 funds, they come to us in the local cur- 
rencies of the various countries. Our request is to be authorized to 
pay out of these local currencies Cooley program expenses incurred 
in the foreign countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that in the presentation now before this committee ? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stampavcu. May I say something? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Stampaven. I think you should not confuse this equivalent of 

$900,000 with the funds to be expended out of the earnings of the 
Export- Import Bank. It does not come out of that at all. It comes 
out of the funds transferred to us in local currencies for the purpose 
of lending under the Cooley amendment. 

Mr. Roonry. What page are you referring to? 

Mr. Srampavuen. Page 34, “Limitation on administrative expenses.” 

Mr. Rooney. (reading) 

Not to exceed the equivalent of $200,000 of the aggregate amount of foreign 
currencies made available to the Export-Import Bank for loans pursuant to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, shall 
be available during the current fiscal year for expenses incurred by the Export- 
Import Bank in foreign countries incident to such loans. 

Mr. Wauen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that it is our studied opinion, 
now that we have had some experience in Public Law 480 loaning, 
that we will not use $200,000 or any sizable amount thereof. 

We thought we might have to employ counsel in foreign countries, 
but it looks now that we are going to be able to do this with our own 
staff and we will not use any sizable amount of foreign currencies. We 
cannot use this fund to travel to a foreign country. We can use these 
funds only when we are in the country, and only on the Cooley amend- 
ment operations. My own hope is that this $200,000 equivalent in 
soft currencies will not be confused with our budget. 

Mr. Forp. As a practical matter, would it not be well if you could 
use up as much as is legitimately possible out of foreign currencies? 
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This country has so much of that all over the world I sometimes 
doubt that we will ever get a reasonable return on what we now have 
available. 

Mr. Waven. We do not see how we can use, now after having 
experience—this estimate was put in a year ago—anywhere near 
$200,000 of foreign currencies for the expense of operation under the 
Cooley fund. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Natcher, do you have any questions? 


LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Waugh, I would appreciate it if you would in- 
sert in the record at this point a statement setting forth the number 
of loans that have been made during the past 3 years with the money 
used to purchase surplus commodities. 

I am not interested now in the name of the country but just the 
amount of the loan and the surplus commodity that the money was 
used to purchase. 

Mr. Waven. May I suggest, sir, that you use the word “com- 
modity” rather than “surplus commodity,” because we make loans, for 
example, on commodities, and have for a number of years. We can 
give you the number of commodity loans we have made for a 3-year 
period. 

Mr. Narcuer. Of course, you understand when I used the words 
“surplus commodities” I had in mind the six basic crops that we have 
in surplus. Of course, I know that heretofore—and, in fact, you and 
I have discussed this matter once or twice before—— 

Mr. Waveu. That is true. © 

Mr. Narcuer. It is all right with me just to use the word 
“commodities.” 

If you will insert that in the record, I will appreciate having it. 
I am not interested in the country, but the amount of the loan, or the 
portion of the loan which was used to purchase a particular com- 
modity, and what commodity. 

Mr. Waven. Yes, sir. We can also without any problem at all, sir, 
add the countries. 

Mr. Narcuer. That is all right, but I thought, perhaps, you might 
want to leave that out. 

Mr. Wavan. No, sir; it is all a matter of public record. 
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(The information requested follows :) 





Export-Import Bank of Washington—Commodity credits authorized, fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 





















































Commodities 
Country Amount au- abe 
thorized | 
Tobacco Wheat Barley | Soybeans Cotton 
Fiscal 1956: Japan.........-- ee eee 
Fiscal 1957: Th +f net 
STIs ccitinchcechchcnasteeninenincbie OE Unt nuddasdilelsadbdeeiebhon 
| SRE RO isis occa ducced nes macesess 
PUR DMEE cic kinmacesas BD S00, O08 1. is - 555 cccue $2, 250, 000 | 
NN Sh 20 atk 0, 208; 000 f..5.--- 5.22. 2, 250, 009 }............ Pies selbeake 
2 ee Sit bes honbical 
115, 000, 000 | $1, 695,008 | 35, 367, 585 
60, 000, 000 j___--- ptawddhtencdeboated } 
a — onl an ae a SE _— — 
187,000,000 | 1, 695,008 | 35, 367,585 | 11, 578, 480 | 15, 592,774 | 122, 766, 153 
———— -_ i— — —|—— = 
Grand total.......| 317,250,000 | 1,695,008 | 37,617,585 | 11, 578, 4 15, 592,774 | 250, 766, 153 








Mr. Natrcuer. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Ford, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Forp. I think this has been a very excellent presentation, and 
a fine record, Mr. Waugh. 


COOLEY AMENDMENT LOAN PROCEDURES AND SIZE OF PROGRAM 


I would like, if you could, in very brief outline form to tell us how 
you go about making a Cooley amendment loan. Could you take a 
specific example, and just for the record tell us what happened? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, sir. We have just concluded the first series of 
Cooley Loans that have been made, and they were in Mexico. 

By way of history of procedure, when a Public Law 480 agreement 
is signed, up to 25 percent is allocated to the Export-Import Bank 
for reloaning under the terms of the Cooley amendment. We can, 
if you would like, insert in the record a table which gives the number 
of sales agreements, the size of the program, and the percentage of 
proceeds, the dollar equivalent in local currencies, aa so forth, if 
you would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. I think it might be well if we inserted 
that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Forp. Fine. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


TABLE I.—Agricultural commodities agreements under Public Law 480 


[Money amounts in millions] 











Funds allocated to Eximbank under 
Size of pro- sec. 104 (e) as amended 
Sales agreement announced gram mar- ; 
ket value 
Percent of | Dollar! Loeal ? 
proceeds | equivalent | currency 
pe eee | BO Gs ak bidet bs cna wene Ge Fie ck cae 2 a 
Ceylon. .............| June 18 and 30, 1968__.......-- 6.3 25 1.5 7.0 
China (Taiwan).....} Apr. 18, 1958. ...........-.---.-- 12.1 25 3.0 75. 0 
0 eS. eS eee 9.0 25 2.2 14.3 
Ecuador.............| June 30, 1958. ...._- Settee 1.8 25 0.5 7.0 
FOES ince usce SS a ih cases etn ad 9.0 25 2.3 736. 0 
is balaeGiicnicon tie ~~ a Feb. 28 and June 27.7 25 6.9 2, 898. 0 
30, » 
ee SS ae 19.8 15 2.9 87.3 
i cedocscnstee | May 3 and June 30, 1958....___- 3.5 25 0.8 12.0 
India.._........-....| June 20, 1958_. = atzeip 57.0 25 14.2 54.6 
Israel......-......-..| Nov. 7, 1957 and June 30, 1958_ 41.0 25 10.2 19.0 
Italy--.-- ee! i | ee pilicha 25.0 25 6.2 3, 906.0 
Korea. -.-- : Be TEs. 6 kcinctanmoenkaal 50.0 4 2.0 1,000. 0 
Mexico ------ eS eee ‘<f 28. 2 25 7.1 88.7 
Pakistan. -. -.- owsed NOY: SOG Meeweb scccncucsenceienes 65.4 25 16.4 77.0 
Peru... none | EN IS nna ceme oa aa 7.8 25 2.0 42.5 
Philippines... ...| June 3, 1958... z a 4.1 25 1.0 2.0 
Poland... Aug. 14, 1957 and Feb. 15, 1958_- oe scabitcnccesdaks aad 
Spain....--- Jan. 27, Apr. 10, and June 30, WEE Seeidashan<csbesdénsduenpiniehetace 
1958. j 
Turkey-_-- ..| Jan. 20 and June 25, 1958_._.-_- 52.0 | 15 7.8 39.0 
United Kingdom --| Feb. 3 and 17, 1958. -...-- BI hodenekidc sno berescsesunccdtekcunee ; 
Vietnam__._- a | June 17, 1958_- aR ee 6.0 25 | 1.5 52.5 
Yugoslavia-_ | Dee. 27, 1957, Feb. 3 and June | WE Ween dacinn:c as ada bude eaeaba aaa 
26, 1958. 
te ee ek, ie ane old eis 22. SPs 
Percent......-- | Miwhincn dpecengdaasaadesuhysnaanees ee Wh setand fas oe 











1 This figure is frequently an approximation because of uncertainty concerning the exchange rate which 
will actually apply. 


2 Includes 11 credits authorized aggregating 41,000,000 pesos. 


Mr. Waveu. Continuing with reference to Cooley procedure, the 
word goes out to the country—for example, Mexico is the one we have 
just completed—and then we receive applications from the applicants 
who are qualified and some who are not qualified for loans from the 
bank. 

We sort out these applications as to the ones we believe are 
eligible under the act, and whether or not they qualify as being the 
proper type of borrowers. 

Then, we study as to whether or not we think that the loans made 
will be for constructive purposes. In other words, we automatically 
eliminated the repayment of existing debts and the furnishing of 
equity capital and whether or not they are doing something to build 
a business or construct a business or to expand a business. 

We make our decisions on that basis. Then, it is necesary for us 
to get the approval of the foreign government. In this case Mexico 
appointed the National Financiera as their agent. So, we made up 
a list of our recommended applications and submitted them to the 
Mexican Government for their approval. The approvals came back 
recently; in fact, during this past month, and I have here a list of 
11 loans that were authorized under the Cooley amendment in June 
1958, the first group of loans that have been made. 
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I think it would be of interest to put this in the record, showing 
who is borrowing the Cooley money and what it is for, and how 


much of a loan we made in each instance. 


You understand this will come in our annual report, but for the 
purpose of this committee’s study, I think that this first list of ap- 
provals might well go in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these two pages at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Export-Import Bank of Washington—Credits authorized pursuant to sec. 104 (e) of 
Public Law 480, June 80, 1958 


j l - — 





























: ; Credit authorized 
Country and obligor | Credit Purpose 
| “No. | laeal acct = 
Date Amount 
Sins = | ea - = 
LATIN AMERICA | | 
Merican 
Mexico: | pesos 
Wyatt de Mexico, S. A. de | C-23-1 | Land. buildings, and equipment | June 19,1958 | 2,620,000 
C. V. | | for expansion of metal and boiler 
| works. 
Cia. Mexicana de Refrac- | C-23-2 | Machinery and equipment re- |.....do-..... 8, 500, 000 
tarios A. P. Green, 5. A. | quired in connection with the 
| expansion of plants for the pro- 
duction of fire clay refractories 
|} and specialties. 
Sears, Roehuck de Mexico, | C-23-3 | Machinery and equipment re- |.....do_.......| 10,000,000 
S. A. de C. V. | quired in connection with retail | 
merchandise activities. | 
International Harvester | C-23-4 | Equipment for manufacturing |.---- ae 937, 000 
Company of Mexico, S. A. | farm implements and truck | 
de C. V. parts. 
John Deere de Mexico, 8. A. | C-23-5 | To finance the acquisition of lands |_.._. 0 anuied 5, 000, 000 
de C. V. | and buildings in connection with | 
| the construction of facilities for 
| the manufacture of agricultural | 
tractors, machinery, and imple- | 
ments. 
Lamparas General Electric | C-23-6 | Machinery for the expansion of |...-- * “ees 4, 070, 000 
de Mexico, S. A. de C. V. facilities for the production of | 
j incandescent and fluorescent | 
lam ps. 
Grace y Cia. (Mexico), 8. A. | C-23-7 | Mexican machinery and equip- |_....do--..--- 4, 900, 000 
de C. V. ment for reconstruction of plant 
for the production of folding | 
| | boxes, 
~hileo, S. A. de C. V_--..---| C-23-8 | Machinery and equipment for |...-. iiiciccms 835, 000 
manufacture and distribution | 
| of radios, refrigerator trans- 
| formers, speakers, and related 
products. 
Perfeccion y Lovable de | C-23-9 | Machinery and equipment for |.--.-. | ee 600, 000 
Mexico, S. de R. L. manufacture of brassieres and | 
similar women’s wearing ap- 
parel. 
Negociacion Textil ‘‘La Con- | C-23-10 ; Machinery and equipment for |...-- BOvecnies 3, 000, 000 
cordia’”’, S. A dyeing and finishing plant for 
processing synthetic fabrics. 
Beneficiadora y Industriali- | C-23-11 | Machinery and equipment for ex- |_.... oe 572, 000 
zadora, 8. A. de C. V. pansion of facilities for the pro- | 
| duction of steroid hormone in- | 
termediates. 
IE POS Og Es irik eceereprpensic paces adept ese ies tgnaade ae elalibemdabaiaar ai 41, 034, 000 


Source: Office of the Treasurer, Accounts Division. 


Mr. Forp. When these loans are repaid, are those repayments then 
eligible for reloaning under the Export-Import Bank’s jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Waueu. The law is not as clear on that point as we would like 
to have it, and in view of the fact that the law has not been clear, we 
take the position that they go to the United States Treasury for fur- 
ther disposition by the Treasury or the Congress. 
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In other words, it is not in our opinion a revolving fund. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be your recommendation that it should be a 
revolving fund? 

Mr. Wavueu. Mr. Ford, I think this is tied in with the subject you 
mentioned a moment ago; namely, the proper handling of the foreign 
currencies which the United States had acquired in one way or another. 
I think this Public Law 480 foreign currency is but a part of a very 
much larger overall picture. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had enough experience with the Cooley amend- 
ment program to voice an opinion as to its soundness and its desir- 
ability ? 

Mr. Waveu. We are just starting, and we have nothing very much 
in the way of experience, but I can say that it has been very well 
received in certain countries. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe that is all, if there are no further questions, 
and we wish to express our thanks to you, Mr. Waugh, and your 
associates, for a very interesting presentation. The committee will 
stand adjourned. 

Mr. Wavueu. Thank you, Mr. Rooney, and gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 
FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky WALT HORAN, Washington 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, New York CHARLES W. VURSELL, Illinois 


SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 
AcrREAGE Reserve PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERA- 
TIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuitten. The subcommittee will come to order. We are glad 
to have with us this afternoon Assistant Secretary McLain and his 
associates. 

We have before us a supplemental request for $282,800,000 for the 
acreage reserve program. I would like to insert in the record the 
portion of page 12 in House Document No. 394 and the justifications. 
Following that, Mr. McLain, we would be glad to hear your state- 
ment. 

Mr. McLarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The above-mentioned documents follow.) 


[Extract from H. Doc. No. 394] 
“Som BANK PROGRAMS 
“ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


“For an additional amount for ‘Acreage reserve program’, $282,800,000; and 
the limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for 
administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$13,000,000’ to ‘$20,600,000°.” 

Due to the heavy participation in the 1958 acreage reserve program, the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, authorized an increase in the 
1958 crop year acreage reserve program from $500 million to $750 million. 
Because of this increase, and since previous estimates were based on a program 
level below the $500 million authorized, this supplemental appropriation is nec- 
essary to make payments to farmers during the fiscal year 1959. 


Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1959, for acreage reserve program, 
soil bank programs 


Fiscal year 1959 








Supplemental | Revised total 


In budget 
estimate 








Acreage reserve program: 
Acreage reserve program payments---_-_.-.-......--.-.-- $317, 000, 000 | +-$275, 200, 000 $592, 200, 000 
NINO itreitiiadinkinndpdastominadue eiiwncwdanaaans ile 13, 000, 000 +7, 600, 000 20, 600, 000 


IND, nite bnindsdebecaduninadaentnehaaiaae 330, 000,000 | +282, 800, 000 612, 800, 000 





The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, authorized a 1958 acreage 
reserve program of $750 million. This act was passed on March 28, 1958, after 
the 1959 budget had been transmitted to the Congress. The funds requested in 
the budget to pay producers who participated in this program were based on an 
authorized acreage reserve program of $500 million. The budget estimate antici- 
pated that agreements under the 1958 program would reach only $485,600,000, or 
$14,400,000 less than the authorization. The estimate contemplated that $168,600,- 
000 of program payments would be made from the 1958 appropriation. It pro- 
vided for the balance of $317 million of_program payments to be paid from the 
1959 appropriation. Subsequent to transmission of the budget, an unexpectedly 
heavy signup developed for 1958 crops of cotton and corn. Applications for 
agreements from producers nearly reached a total of $750 million. In order to 
permit acceptance of such applications, the Congress in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act increased the authorization to $750 million. The following 
table represents the variations in estimated requirements for the acreage reserve 
program due to the unanticipated heavy signup by producers: 
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(1) The increase of $275,200,000 for program purposes is necessary to com- 
plete payments to producers participating in the expanded 1958 acreage reserve 
program. Based on preliminary reports as of May 9, 1958, it is estimated 
that a total of $697,861,076 will be paid to producers on the 1958 program. 
The regular 1959 appropriation bill provides $317 million for payments on 
the 1958 program. It is estimated that $105,661,076 will be paid to producers 
on the 1958 program from the 1958 appropriation. The balance required is 
therefore $275,200,000. The amount of $105,661,076 estimated to be paid from 
the 1958 appropriation represents an increase over previous estimates. It 
reflects our judgment that due to noncompliance, cancellations, and adjustments, 
actual compensation paid will be $11,362,982 less than the maximum compensa- 
tion under signed agreements for the 1956 program and $3,838,570 less than the 
maximum compensation under signed agreements for the 1957 program. These 
amounts may therefore be applied to payments for the 1958 program. 

The 1959 budget estimate for this program was based on payments required 
under a $500 million program for 1958 crops as authorized in the 1958 appropria- 
tion act, and reflected an anticipated short fall signup under this program. 
The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, increased the 1958 pro- 
gram authorization to $750 million because of the heavy participation on 
cotton and corn which materialized. Because this act was passed late in March 
1958, it was not possible to provide for the additional requirements in the regu- 
lar budget. 

Under current procedures, program funds are advanced to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation periodically in amounts estimated to be required to cover 
negotiable certificates to be issued to producers by ASC county offices. Funds 
advanced are expenditures under the appropriation “Acreage reserve program.” 
Allocations are issued to ASC offices limiting the issuance of certificates to 
amounts advanced to the Corporation. For various reasons ASC offices may 
not be able to issue, before June 30, 1958, certificates equal to allocations, If 
amounts equal to such unused allocations were withdrawn from the Corpora- 
tion and returned to the appropriation, this proposed supplemental appropria- 
tion would probably be inadequate. In order to keep the amount of the supple- 
mental to the minimum, it is therefore necessary that funds advanced to CCC 
in the fiscal year 1958 in excess of negotiable certificates issued through June 
30, 1958, be retained by the Corporation to cover certificates issued in the fiscal 
year 1959. Similar procedures will be followed with regard to the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

Attached is a table summarizing participation in, and payments required 
under, the 1956, 1957, and 1958 acreage reserve programs. 
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(2) The increase of $7,600,000 above the $13 million for all operating ex- 
penses provided in the budget is proposed for use by ASC county committees. 
The need arises primarily from the additional performance checking which will 
be required in the fiscal year 1959 to determine eligibility of the larger number 
of individual producers participating in and receiving payments under the ex- 
panded program, as compared with the number anticipated in the budget. The 
original estimate provided funds for checking performance on 438,260 farms and. 
making payments to 575,000 farmers in the fiscal year 1959. Current estimates 
are that 936,500 farms will need to be measured and 975,000 payments made 
in the fiscal year 1959, or about double the original workload estimated. ASC 
county offices are being directed to make payments on 1958 agreements promptly 
on determination of performance. 

The Conference Report No. 682, 85th Congress, 1st session, on the 1958 ap- 
propriation bill stated the opinion of the conferees that all payments under 1958 
acreage reserve contracts should be made on or before September 15, 1958. 
Since the bulk of performance work will have to be done early in the fiscal year 
1959, not only on the acreage reserve program, but also to complete performance 
work on acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, county committees 
will be hard pressed to do all the necessary work in the time allotted. It is 
expected that substantially all of the payments required will be made before 
September 30. Payments, of course, cannot be made where matters of com- 
pliance are not finally determined or are in an appeal stage or where violation 
proceedings may be involved. Experience to date does not indicate that there 
should be many such cases. 

With the increased operating funds of $250,000 made available in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, and the funds contained in the regular 
1958 appropriation, a special effort is being made by ASC county committees to 
carry out the maximum amount of work possible in the 1958 program prior to 
June 30, 1958. Except for winter wheat crops, it is not expected, however, that 
significant amounts of 1958 crops can be checked or producers’ eligibility de 
termined very far in advance of June 30. The late spring has delayed planting 
in many areas well beyond the normal period for such activity. 


Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Mr. McLain. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY or AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
supplemental budget estimate before you provides an additional $282,- 
800,000 for the 1958 acreage reserve program. 


BACKGROUND 


Before the signup started for spring crops, it was estimated that 
the 1958 acreage reserve program payments earned would be $485.6 
million against a program authorization of $500 million. This was 
considered ample in view of the actual winter wheat signup of $80 
million. When the signup started on January 13 for spring crops, 
it was evident that the program for spring crops was going to be ac- 
cepted with more enthusiasm than the winter wheat program. The 
acreage offered, particularly for corn and cotton, was unexpectedly 
heavy, and in order not to exceed the program authorization, signup 
was temporarily suspended until steps could be taken to assure that 
we did not exceed the program authorization. When signup activi- 
ties were resumed, in the States and counties where the acreage offered 
was within the program allocation, agreements were accepted. In 
other cases, where acreage offered was in excess of the allocation, 
agreements were accepted on a first-come, first-served basis up to the 
amount of the allocation. Those producers who filed agreements 
after the allocations were exhausted were placed on a register to be 
given consideration if and when additional authorization became 
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available. The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1958, 
approved March 28, increased the program authorization from $500 
million to $750 million. 


ACREAGE OFFERED 


As of March 7, producers offered 18.2 million acres from their 
allotments for wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. The payments 
on this acreage would have amounted to $740.6 million. The offerings, 
however, except for winter wheat, were not final. The deadline for 
filing agreements for corn, cotton, and winter wheat was February 20 
and March 7 for tobacco and rice, except that in Texas and California, 
where rice allotments are made on a producer basis, agreements could 
be filed through April 30. Producers of corn, cotton, and spring wheat 
also were given the right to request downward adjustments or cancel 
the agreements offered through March 28. As soon as the program 
authorization was increased to $750 million, producers on the waiting- 
list register were notified that additional program authorization was 
available and were told that an agreement could be made on the 
acreage previously offered. In addition, it was possible for certain 
other producers, who could establish by certification that they made 
an attempt to participate, to file an application. 

As a result of the authority to cancel or reduce downward the 
acreage previously offered, the offers decreased after March 7 from 
$740.6 million to tie $698 million. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


The estimate is based on information as of May 9, and is about 
the same as the latest information in the report of May 16. Based 
on current data, producers have agreed to take 17.2 million acres 
from production of acreage-allotment crops and put them in the acre- 
age reserve. This will require payments of $697.9 million, of which 
$105.7 million will be paid from funds available in the fiscal year 
1958, and $317 million from the funds provided in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1959. The balance 
required of $275.2 million is included in this estimate. 

The estimate also includes an additional $7.6 million for the ASC 
county committees, making a total of $16,019,000 available for county 
operations. The need arises primarily from the additional perform- 
ance checking which will be required. The original estimate pro- 
vided funds for checking 438,260 farms and making payments to 
575,000 producers in the fiscal year 1959. The current estimates are 
that 936,500 farms will need to be measured and payments to 975,000 
producers during the fiscal year 1959. This is about double the original 
workload estimated. 

Last year’s conference report on the 1958 appropriation stated that 
all payments on the 1958 program should be made before Septem- 
ber 15. Payments on the 1958 agreements will be made as promptly 
as performance can be determined. It has been completed for winter 
wheat and has started on the spring crops. The bulk of performance 
work will be done early in the fiscal year 1959, not only for the acreage- 
reserve program, but also for acreage allotments and marketing quota 
programs. ASC county committees are going to be hard pressed to 
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do the necessary work in the time allotted. It is expected that the 
bulk of the payments will be made by the end of August and that 
substantially all payments will be made before September 30. Pay- 
ments, of course, cannot be made where matters of compliance are 
not finally determined or are in an appeal stage or where violation 
proceedings may be involved. 


ADVANCES TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Under current procedures, program funds are advanced to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation periodically in amounts estimated to be 
required to cover negotiable certificates to be issued to producers by 
ASC county offices. Funds advanced are expenditures under the ap- 
propriation “Acreage reserve program.” Allocations are issued to 
ASC offices limiting the issuance of certificates to amounts advanced 
to the Corporation. For various reasons, ASC offices may not be able 
to issue, before June 30, 1958, certificates equal to allocations. If 
amounts equal to such unused allocations were withdrawn from the 
Corporation and returned to the appropriation, this proposed supple- 
mental appropriation would probably be inadequate. In order to 
keep the amount of the supplemental to the minimum, it is therefore 
necessary that funds advanced to CCC in the fiscal year 1958 in excess 
of negotiable certificates issued through June 30, 1958, be retained 
by the Corporation to cover certificates issued in the fiscal year 1959. 
Similar procedures will be followed with regard to the conservation 
reserve program. 

Mr. Chairman, that briefly summarizes our request. We will be 
glad to discuss these matters more fully or answer any questions, to 
the best of our ability. 


PROGRAM PAYMENTS AND FUNDS APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Wurrtten. Mr. McLain, the staff of the committee has pre- 
pared a table showing the amount of program payments and the mone 
that has been appropriated for 1956, 1957, and 1958, which totals 
$1,645,858,415, leaving the balance that you request today of $282,- 
800,000. I would like to have that table included in the record just 
preceding our discussion. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Program payments: 


MN ch cane Mein cdi acta licens aig rap tence nena ta rience $249, 000, 000 
rT RTO Sh Sitti ene ibbeminebhahecdeeiden 610, 000, 000 
isi elitine nn Shirt babhen dente 697, 861, 076 
NN a cabo inck alice ERM pi ha ch atin a east aes 1, 556, 861, 076 
Operating expenses (fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1959) __-__-_-______- 88, 997, 339 
Peeniscomt of: peoerams oo oe si te soe. 1, 645, 858, 415 

Funds provided: 
Second supplemental 1958 (reimbursements CCC) __---____ 510, 808, 415 
Second supplemental 1958 (administrative expenses ARP) _- 250, 000 
SOUS regia? Pili 2 et a ee ae 522, 000, 000 
BIN UOT HOM alien cst nk) Raith a ws a abies 330, 000, 000 
SION ING UD ON a rere nes cane 1, 363, 058, 415 


IU ccc aioe ieee asic tanta pebaasaneaa es ataise 282, 800, 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. This program will end in the present calendar year 
and the recommendations of the Secretary and the Department of 
Agriculture on this are concurred in by the Congress. ‘That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 


PROPOSED ACREAGE RESERVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wuirrten. I have always tried not to use this committee as a 
means of promoting legislation which I introduced myself; but I 
think it well here to get the benefit of your advice on a bill which I 
did introduce. The number of that bill is H. R. 12003. Without 
objection we will place a copy of the bill in the record. 

(The bill is as follows :) 


[H. R. 12003, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the sale and transfer of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, and 
for other purposes 
Whereas the removal of small farms from production in many areas has hurt 


business activity in local communities and will work against efforts to establish 
stable economic units; and 

Whereas it is essential to a proper operation of the farm program and to pro- 
viding a consistent supply of farm products to meet domestic demand and to 
protect the Unied States share of foreign markets that, when acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are determined, such acreage be planted, therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any farmer may sell and transfer, on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon by the parties, his acreage allotment and market- 


ing quota to any other farmer for use in the county or county area where such 
allotment has been made. 


No such contract shall be enforcible until a copy has been filed with the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation committee of the county in which 
such allotment was made, and when a copy of such contract is filed with such 
county committee it shall have the effect of transferring such acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota from one farm to the other. Such sale and transfer 
shall not affect the acreage allotment and marketing quota of the farm or farms 
from which sold or the farm or farms to which sold, except during the one year 
in which sold. Neither shall it affect the permanent acreage allotment or 
marketing quota history of either farm. 

Mr. Wuirren. Recognizing that in 3 years many small farmers 
have virtually been out of business in the basic crops—those under 
the acreage-reserve program—and recognizing that it is doubtful that 
they could ver y well go back into business since their equipment is 
gone, and yet being dependent on it, I introduced a bill which would 
authorize the holders of acreage allotments to sell such acreage to 
other parties as would be agreeable to the parties, which would be 
binding on the Government, once the transfer between these private 
indiv idu: ils was filed with the local committee. 

In line with the belief of the Secretary that the small farm is un- 
economical from certain points, that bill would enable them to get 
some relief from the acreage allotment they already have. Secondly, 
such a measure would enable the local counties to have some degree of 
business activity in their areas. Thirdly, it would enable a man 
who owns a farm but whose allotment is too small to add acreage 
enough by purchase to make that an economic activity. 

Mr. McL AIN. Yes, sir; and we have had something of the same 
nature in mind. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Earlier I introduced a bill, H. R. 10168, on this 
subject. At that time it looked like it would be impossible to get 
money from the Congress for this over-signup for acreage reserve. 

At that time the Department filed its objection to the bill primarily 
because it would have created too much workload for the Department. 
To obviate the objections of the Department insofar as I could, I 
introduced a second bill. 

— second bill which I introduced was one which has come to your 
office. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not believe we have made a report on it yet. 
As I understand this second one, you changed the time making it a 
1-year proposition. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. I think there is some merit in your general approach 
to what you are talking about here, if you got it on a permanent basis. 
I doubt whether there is much merit in it as you have it in the bill, 
on a per annum basis. 

Mr. Wurtten. I do not mean to take up the committee’s time, but I 
would like to point out to you the reason for doing it as I did. In the 
first place, acreage allotments may go up and down in value from 
one year to another, so you might have a changing picture from year 
to year as to the worth of it. Secondly, I think this would make 
it highly questionable as to whether you should do it on a permanent 
basis. If you should find a wealthy man in my district—if you could 
find such a person—you would find a man who might buy enough 
acreage to plant 100 percent of his land. He cannot afford to buy 
where it would be odd on a 1-, 2-, 3-, or as much as 5-year basis. But 
if you were to permit another farmer who might have money and 
adds them to his farm permanently, he would create great dislocation. 
On acreage reserve you held the sign up to 1 year. 

Mr. McLain. We were severely criticized for it. 

Mr. Wuitren. You are severely criticized by some and always will 
be. I mention this here because the danger in the permanent transfer 
would far outweigh this other problem. 

Mr. McLatn. I was taking it at face value that you wanted these 
small acreages into more economic units. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not want to say that. I want to make it possible 
for that small farmer who prefers to do so, to sell his allotment. I 
want to make it possible for the man to sell it for a year. 

I am trying to bring it about. You are going to have, and Congress 
is going to see a terrific pressure for an acreage program again. The 
have had it for 8 years. My proposal would enable the farmer to sell 
it and at least get some return for it. 

Mr. McLain. We can well understand your concern for the ordi- 
nary farmers. We would much rather have it apply to all of them. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Let me say this—I would not mean to limit it to 
one commodity or one county. Certainly, it would be unsound for 
my farmers in my district to have all the cotton producing farms, 
and the people in the adjoining congressional district not have any. 
That would be unsound, so the interest I would have is in keeping 
the business in an area within that area, thus the sale would be limited 
to the county. 

Mr. McLatrn. I am saying very frankly that there would be a tre- 
mendously interesting proposition. 
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Mr. Wuirren. This would provide that where you have a farm 
already and have an acreage allotment, you could buy an additional 
acreage allotment and farm it without additional expense, beyond 
the purchase price. The man who has a farm would have an oppor- 
tunity to bring together enough allotments to make it a profitable 
operation. 

Mr. McLarn. You are not really selling them. You are just leas- 
ing them. If you were selling them, it would be permanent. 

Mr, Wuirten. If I just have the jand rented this year, that is a 
l-year deal, as far as the acreage allotment is concerned. When I 
sell it, it is gone from me forever. One way it isasale. I think tech- 
nically it is a sale. Where I sell him that right to plant cotton, and 
he moves it from my farm in one county to his farm in such 
county, I would say that is a sale. I believe that is all I have on the 
acreage reserve. 1 do have a few questions on conservation reserve, 
but I believe I would rather pass the witness for other questions on 
the conservation reserve before we get to that. 

Mr. Marshall. 


PAYMENTS UNDER 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuaut. As I understand it, the Congress has previously 
authorized $750 million. Now, you have your contracts signed, and 
your contracts point out that you will need $698 million, so all this 
item now is to take care of the contracts that are signed, that are an 
obligation of the Government at the present time. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuatu. And I notice in your statement that you say you 
expect to have some difficulty in getting substantially all payments 
made before September 30. Is the Department asking for anything, 
any extension, beyond that date? 

Mr. McLarty. No, we are just pointing out-—— 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt to say that that directive was not 
law. If you recall, we did not want to get into the realm of politics 
just before election time. I will say for the record that we appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. McLain. We are just as anxious to pay the bills as soon as we 
can. 

Mr. Marswauy. I appreciate the effort you are making in trying 
to get these payments as early as possible because I do think it does 
help considerable as far as any political implication is concerned. I 
just wanted to clear the matter up because J did not think that there 
should be any point made that it you did not get the payments out 
before September 30, that you would be precluded from making them 
later. 

Mr. McLarn. No, I just wanted to point out that we would like to 
get them done as soon as possible. 


EFFECT OF ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM ON CCC 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. McLain, earlier I remember your observation 
that much less production resulted as a result of the acreage and con- 
servation programs to date, and I wish if you would that you would 
place in the hearings at this point a very short summary of how much 
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less stocks you think the Commodity Credit Corporation owns today 
or will own next fall after this crop year as a result of the operation 
of these two programs to date. Would you do that, please? 

Mr. McLain. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Acreage reserve program: Estimated reductions in total production and CCC 
acquisition from levels which would have applied with no program 





‘Tobacco (million pounds) --.-........-.......-.... 25. 00 9 
Wheat (million bushels) _._.....- opie bbihkaeadind | 27.50 


Reduction in production ! Reduction in CCO 
acquisitions 
Commodity Me a 
| | | 

| 1956 | 1957 | 19582) Total | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | Total 

Corn (million bushels)$_...........-..-..-..--.-- | 112.50 | 329 388 | 829.50 | (4) (*) (*) (4) 

Cotton (million bales).-.-...-....-.--...-------- | or ae | 3} 523/416 1@0) @ 

I oe cuneen 45 | 6 §} 11.45) (4) (4) (*) (*) 





1 Reductions in production cannot be compared with the previous year or any prior base years. They 
relate principally to the acreage taken out of production and the yield that would have been harvested on 
such acreage considering the crop conditions that year. 

2 Since it is too early to forecast 1958 crop yields this estimate for 1958 is based on yields in recent years. 

3 Reduction in production for corn for 1957 is composed of 220 million bushels on. the designated reserve 
acres plus 109 million bushels diversion from normal down to the allotment. No payment-is made for the 
latter amount, either for corn acreage reserve participating farms or farms having acreage reserve agreements 
for other commodities which compel them to comply with their corn allotments. The comparablebreak- 
down of the 1958 reduction in production is 284 and 104 million bushels respectively. This is not a signifi- 
cant item for 1956 because corn bases were in effect at a level nearly equal to normal. It does not apply 
to other commodities because marketing quotas keep the normal acreage at the allotment level. 

4 Assumed to be equal to reduction in production. 


We know of no way of estimating similar data for the conservation reserve for 
these reasons: 

1. The acreage reserve reduces the effective allotment for a specific commodity 
whereas the conservation reserve allows the farmer to actually increase some 
crops as long as he reduces in the aggregate. 

2. The conservation reserve participants may reduce corn one year, barley 
next year, and cowpeas the third year; hence no statistics are obtainable except 
at prohibitive cost. 

3. The conservation reserve probably has not reduced tobacco nor rice. It may 
have reduced cotton and peanuts slightly. It undoubtedly has had considerable 
effect on such price supported items as flaxseed, corn, soybeans, small grains, 
cheese, butterfat, dry milk, and honey, but none of these assumptions can be 
demonstrated by available statistics. 


Mr. Horan. Do I understand that this acreage reserve supplemental 
request is due to a greater signup on cotton and corn ? 

Mr. McLatrn. This estimate of $282,800,000 results primarily from 
the increased authorization of the program to provide for the heavy 
signup in cotton and corn. 

Mr. Anversen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FINDINGS IN INFORMATION BULLETIN NO. 180 


Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, and at Mr. Horan’s suggestion, 
we will be pleased to have included in this record at this point some of 
the findings in Information Bulletin No. 180, which deals with eco- 
nomic units. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Farming systems with budgeted $2,500 and $3,500 operator earnings, selected areas ! 
COTTON-BEEF FARMS, PIEDMONT, 8. CO. 











Farm A: Farm B: 
Item $2,500 operator | $3,500 operator 
earnings ? earnings * 
Land use: Acres Acres 
RO he oO a cncinas esis itgcnsnitteticvins elena tia deamon camaede 69 69 
PE Mack oon neamasunieecoadindan devant naam ana nana 35 63 
TN CN yok nc cred ccerindanénnascnakassiodeaiuncupicemaananiess 43 60 
TE ne ao aon ate sa a ddbadinntuiiienimennndsnatias 147 192 
Cropland use: 
III sind st tr iain tyenssiinsttenivcnitdinahdtmme aciocnmmemnave emanate aa 15 15 
A CI a ccntiic neal eee ee (15) (15) 
NO ince aia atl ci ea nn eer ners! one ernd eeeee eae 15 15 
oO eee i ct acticin rin al inesthetestes pen iia eating ee aaamemina iam ee 39 39 
CISTI CRIN ih 6B dercicncctiner cacinaeawipui epdeneamieedtaaibes (9) (9) 
FOES Sn cccucenkgaentebensee ln dds aceite (24) (24) 
Livestock and poultry: Number Number 
Cows....... a an i alae ere el a 35 58 
FT ass oni ccc nn Kedtabiled sl bcbsbutnbaebdentetedbdeeuchaind 3 6 
Calves...... 32 53 
Bulls italian 1 2 
Total cattle 71 119 
ez =. ae F  aknchisivcosisceaacd aticitacah aia hkl altace ban iatiegsiaintiensinceial 2 2 
Bina sch Decne wihinitnsitilgtinintina ditiinaeaaemaial 25 25 
DAIRY-COTTON FARMS, WESTERN TENNESSEE 
Grade B Grade A 
dairy-cotton dairy-cotton 
farm, $2,500 farm, $3,500 
operator operator 
earnings earnings 
Land use: Acres Acres 
CIN 8. Bin tce 2i0c nwa idan etiam alae eaiaten 80 7 
Re, SEEN? «x <ccxtnenstectcniechonenevanicienemnenncninieaeiilotiaateccaisientiidapnuecilcnatigihdatentiiin 42 42 
CPG MES nia Rec censd 0 5cdcancnstiiwrieiie Gdiinee eipamintes aeaatinnaaiedil 16 16 
FN iii iiteinsatstinaiisieiestisila sciieiaissacnlan iit eat asali 138 133 
Cropland use: 
I inn doe didlillls ocd citinincicstircheielaninipnseanipaninidianigdigmain ialiiindaatelinitenatniiemaiaias 18 13 
IE CRI occu. 0cednehenwnnhnesnddeineennmntnddamaiaads 18 18 
SONI US Bean on ddccn ci dancdcndsduiadebusbolinebieedamarameninai 17 17 
DI EE, creates cst nenpnncheinnditanaignateenay opie 16 16 
EGODOECRR THINNG) 6 5 a <o5 i Se nepns ttinctinncienionsehiaaentlawe 10 10 
CGN ch Acisn Rdcendviearemuueocpranigedenigddaicigtmaums 1 1 
Livestock and poultry: Number Number 
DEUE 60W0.1.1i-...... = iecksdieciatal 20 20 
UI CI alec niincnc ctu chittinnnaetaencencnengeineebaaneda 10 10 
Total cattle... - si taentecn tin diiasuial arin titbaiinadaaaniainttaudncani nn 30 30 
OSB oc cccibheas scsi cote see ewasaeaicoaleaadiaceaenideiecnimeascdach ta laeameasea 42 42 
ees | ih iii eighteen aciaaintatiteia nate 60 60 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 729. 
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Farming systems with budgeted $2,500 and $3,500 operator earnings, selected 
areas—Continued 


COTTON FARMS, EASTERN OKLAHOMA 























Farm A: Farm B: 
Item $2,500 operator | $3,500 operator 
earnings ? earnings ? 
Land use: Acres Acres 
ths nnierinegsigi ees adidantodedsinsauncubinsininsituncetauedse cues 155 20: 
le ol eg hie se Sccnmowik toibndiiomas panning niin comin oobi 25 25 
I titaixttbidh cai sccdaporeuvanannsedacuda deen cseohmenecomire 20 20 
I a eee ACESS 9 2” 5 nin incnaiard cain pce aD AWGN 200 250 
Cropland use: 
chee connate mand rein oinooniage  n dasnsiod eae tan Graaaadiedane 93 93 
NN RR TT LETTE LIE EEEAS DI 31 41 
TT att Sankt cddenddcghiunscnscdadencccruaneabamaccetons 31 41 
Grain sorghum-_-.--..-.--- dict wécentoaed ddadaenncuad nce abddedens sneaked apietemameied 30 
Livestock and poultry: Number Number 
titi db itp ixdndssakadtedocekcuadocmiennteaastinemeabenon 2 2 
attr a ni cine nena ‘ means 50 50 
DAIRY FARMS, EASTERN WISCONSIN 
Land use: Acres Acres 
et et | anailsssiind dah eenaie thane 90 120.0 
Pastureland (improved pastureland).__..............._..- aerate 40 50.0 
i ao cies mai aiameemmesamebaaed 30 30.0 
cence ceenitnchtaiiebbdpitcdinsdabcetesn thie cemkdbihlonkncktcitaaan 160 200.0 
Cropland use: 
I i sis es min baos aa waeaen one 12 14.5 
I Ne ie Se J Sa eco cabincanaielabbawnbitaroumoue 18 24.5 
Hay (alfalfa) -.......-_- =i sephancndiccih cceusiec toipe al in oe rian meno eawaieien all 30 40.0 
i lal ia ate etick abies acs el chien ai ainks delboastiletcictcmhuaecaanibieh alae 15 20.0 
aa alii seen cieaemineptr ean edi oiiig nip aiubaigataieeitn ies 15 20. 0 
Livestock: Number Number 
NN a et a a iipnbnnktnatemibinninntetennnaes 30 40.0 
Young stock._...__..-- snccuieaiiesi nid apes tps Gate cces atinlecamcncer aoe le dadiea aall 20 24.0 
WHEAT-BEEF FARMS, CENTRAL PLAINS, KANSAS 
Land use: Acres Acres 
ee a sss midpniescamaneneiinmicnméonntdaii ss aiinchiiepsadnbsidDecabiar Dies 581 | 733 
I a a 7 sahil deinicanbilbdichturinpsnbineinsioimalanaalca 120 200 
sais es cdeiasgniascovapos doch ecipsica al ele tnbesghanupanig aeeiegtinhaalelsieleudnniiis 19 27 
a soctecnbacs wah dcesdonenast vse ieocsioreenhsnis weaned 720 960 
Cropland use: 
iat a aot ae papain nenioanpesndinnendeagwanmiuuinis 210 265 
Wheat: 
a istics <a sa titi sacabenlgldpaatedienaeastnaia te dnaiod 210 265 
EON EEREEG Ss Sa ee ter Se See 70 215 
Grain sorghum (on abandoned wheat): 
NN is cil oy Sg cncitnsscepcicsons nap tn niscnenen esting tne uattnitaciiat (40) (50) 
Harvested_____-- ic a a aa a classe S otademtennnelinnteailn | (29) (37) 
Grain sorghum (on wheat stubble): 
INAS ai 0h chon bnesnnuitiaunes udeessccnsnugecansswneaweunuce 131 163 
ED iciiniggtedcrcatmanmbsatanarebheunnsanenwanid ginal 101 126 
Sorghum silage: 
Petes... . cn nncksnnes i a taunt airs i emit a sil tigs tecnica hs 27 37 
ae cwidiaa a tnibipiaaecmwaieaann 22 31 
a desde oienaionesseinnseisbubaniintenannnenes 3 3 
Grazing: 
athe o nies ot Cece awamasdtinmesnachdbeaabedaeaebanecel (170) (215) 
I saci tcmbcdscinonnceilehandatentbduetababwak (130) (200) 
Number Number 
Livestock: Steer calves for winter feeding.............-..- sdbnaadadubnaales 75 108 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 729. 
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Farming systems with budgeted $2,500 and $3,500 operator earnings, selected 
areas—Continued 


WHEAT FARMS, JUDITH BASIN, MONT. 


Land use: Acres Acres 
Wis ctarinnninsanpeedhvshetagtindseinenbaundbanude direc bot ae ee — ae 
858 1, 180 
413 567 
372 511 
41 56 








1 Based on projected long-term normal price and cost rates, without acreage allotments or soil bank par- 
ticipation, and with 1955 land values. Annual capital charge made at rate of 444 percent of total investment. 
2 Parentheses indicate double cropping after small grains. 


3 Improved pasture consisting of Coastal Bermuda topseeded with crimson clover. 
42 years corn, 3 years alfalfa seeded with oats and —— Ist year, and 2 years hay. 
$10 percent of winter wheat seeded abandoned and reseeded to spring wheat. 


Eastern Oklahoma.—In the upland prairie area of eastern Oklahoma, a 
predominantly cotton-farming system was used in budgeting farms for $2,500 
and $3,500 operator earnings. The upland prairie soil in this area is one of 
the most favorable sections in the eastern half of the State from the stand- 


point of cotton production potential. In this area, crop yields have improved 
in recent years, even under drought conditions. 

Farm A, with budgeted operator earnings of $2,500, was a 200-acre unit as 
compared with 250 acres for farm B with $3,500 operator earnings. Farm A 
included 155 acres of cropland—93 in cotton, 31 in oats and first-year sweet- 
clover, and 31 in second-year sweetclover. Farm B included 205 acres of 


cropland—93 in cotton, 41 in oats and first-year sweetclover, 41 in second-year 
sweetclover, and 30 in grain sorghum. 


SIGNUP FOR ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM, 1958 


Mr. Horan. May I ask what is the signup by States that is 
involved in this request? 

Mr. McLarn. It would have to be made a memorandum, Mr. Horan, 
and furnished later. We can furnish it by States, by crops. 

Mr. Horan. I think it would be well to have something as to 
the demand on a national basis, and I would also like to have some 
information given as to the demand by commodities. 

Mr. Bracu. We can put in the record a statement showing the 
signup in the 1958 program by commodities, and by States, if that 
would be satisfactory. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 





Wheat: 1958 acreage reserve program—Report of participation indicated through 


May 9, 1958 





Agreements and waiting lists 

















State Farms Acres 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
(1) (2) 

IN 0... <2 Ld aes alcnaaniusigaten mamsaioomna a eeadien aanee Sn ncoorekie OR A 
IE i. icistareresicintsinioneananinmemnnintinisatnint stihinten niacnanicinitahat | 357 | 4, 567 
acne rsa deetaitnineci i hiptelbeionihinaiteiagdoaiintadadations 705 44. 545 
SR a eee dieeeinnbainnn miammivgnauae | 3, 530 318, 786 
PD cdGbLancodcctkascchokesecch ecw ecnnouseege tiem 110 2, 144 

IE Udtiseudndcdnnemdecanedimmenensiioun bndinmmgacduginnetsniatehemaicetimealihaieeieeeae 
NINN Tso. «2 ods ehendnteesindbeeeasamaatnenegeeéiinntetumtakanaaenree 5, 337 55, 316 
SUI sniidiniadpinntbsubhedcisepsve yo -otriadapeiiebeen mun tnemiomiemmmaitha 2,174 79, 583 
I IT tearm asbinag tn erate atin atiaineinets xakensheneaaasmeaenaaae ta 3, 630 60, 446 
a ee teins big EEN 5, 536 69, 119 
NG Bia Se tid Sh hab ASb cn bbb nabbniiactbeacbewunedbubnkt 413 9, 494 
nah ce ndaiibnemdad banubh tiled «tenmatogempndeitinel 16, 219 703, 308 
a ae laa 3,413 | 38, 886 
Rs Sond ee hah nd tence didadiucdencstcebacmeletseLaoace 765 | 12, 028 
IO, Bic. duackdet~ otha Oke oddbinadbbn sadbbnndosweinbaw 9, 821 } 121, 749 
ni ck. mitts h aatrinnictie mntpbabinn tn ogethaivantbeal 5, 397 113, 233 
cs brs as ceca tne iio naeuaoaradi emis wne winee tipeneediamiasiiaina tal 14, 435 249, 818 
PR nck kc mmemdnananmnnadeetitinonatacsSaueeaee manna 3, 024 219, 122 
DOSS ti 2d eds Sui dk nod dbaandoaiadeaae enol ao 5, 115 128, 309 
I I cs cesicciisticntnactnabin acrteeetenirtees pines najhaleeilindidlitiis eoibislaatesiiaes a av | 520 7, 837 
orn a ecdeare eccpeoctniaenets é sdcnigaeoammsianeiien 828 111, 322 
PR a ed se Uk GL. hho nse ntdaedes 5, 734 75, 426 

a | desu eaibiids dbeowdabaeelibad 11, 128 | 85, 202 | 
I a nc esi Mi Maslin 11, 949 692, 297 
Rn oN Se oaecennaancannictesmnateue neon 12, 716 | 151, 318 
an ances asieags otis mice eee menace inne weniaaesn a 12, 276 647, 136 
ee ses mcbaidabanvbialina-civainds aaeslielaninds dake aaa 1, 247 36, 010 
ee ee eee 5, 457 49, 511 
OG RAN. «ow isdh ibd bcaphhansbelivdetantetcduatahes ademas 6, 895 57, 038 
I a steadier en iin enepuanE 6, 654 | 346, 902 
a ae career cip liga eee | 3, 325 37, 461 
PE ee 8. Lh oe od dined bbddiotaie otabaiebe Rinses 8, 606 599, 980 
MINI ach ercscisdnchesdcekebertsletsdrincg cinch deaetouabiaeanesedm sini giacinwelbadetteo etiam 1, 342 | 55, 174 
IN Sins cai laden teaiieesimegiainanintaseemimennemene dcimgennininibiiaamtaiiis 3, 510 | 35, 333 
TN isa En anne nie cierain we multgntiabannie 1, 028 35, 275 
WE WR Sc hoccaundencedcengusduakenddudepuaneenahpean 328 2,919 
eR ei das hia Dib tn tendgdanng enh piddorebhnets 557 | 4, 667 
EL... Justa ccioneaenagedbshedpaneiihaecanneibad 73 | 30, 403 
aca dteeibmein sed degiiderbetipewneiaundadnentacmaal 174, 654 5, 291, 664 


Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958. 





Funds 
required 


(3) 


$105, 534 
1, 045, 785 
4, 959, 144 

56, 905 
1, 235, 055 
2, 608, 598 
1, 888, 046 
2, 100, 660 

244, 011 
14, 944, 631 
963, 586 
323, 493 
4, 028, 123 
2, 439, 502 
7, 451, 923 
4, 205, 234 
3, 225, 564 
260, 706 

1, 068, 514 
2, 824, 478 
2, 187, 817 
11, 160, 344 
4, 558, 485 
9, 943, 744 

1, 128, 444 
1, 429, 029 
1, 365, 945 
4,611, 215 

324, 700 
7, 879, 758 
1, 112, 638 

994, 548 
1, 173, 231 
78, 154 
145, 855 
587, 220 


105, 160, 619 
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Corn: 1958 acreage reserve program; report of participation indicated through 
May 9, 1958 

















Agreements and waiting lists 
State Farms Acres Funds 
(estimated) | (estimated) required 
(1) (2) (3) 

Sets tpetrsitteetnnccnlptiodancanancaadoenaaneneemm 16, 758 188, 632 $5, 170, 331 
eter snikecenpat tenattiaiiciinitlmmedgteasnitinniita tere } 2, 124 15, 700 386, 372 
CI ccc. srachresenratscatpwscnsctocenseschen Sims tposinveieg eas tines this tains cari oviea-ponalen ak eect een aioe 
iss ss thine te cininccrectcigboatned anata eames ee ea ee Secale aceite sens aagneal 
BIL 55. chischo i ht nena dlsieinietoimis amseuinioddenio Deol eee aieat a 1, 628 | 30, 292 | 1, 483, 167 
bcc achomes Sai se ts epsaieoe ven sitnkée ghlpaieinass edleeaticinshoeonaiaeneie aaa 1, 206 | 20, 849 490, 629 
Rigi ra:cost th spsovicccsdvcitveplagrena ditcgiaiplindbintasastpepanticaas aabeeaee 6, 269 119, 926 2, 532, 600 
Rian wns bate genitive ees sin haiaiesqiaiinate nine tiesto pieuen darphonaspauractnesiesibas baveinanaie a aaaniannn ese tnaa nana 
Pitas ctp arene dtintinncedhicteibidtisasadaancadetncmaiae 28, 789 595, 156 | 30, 157, 412 
Ps Spbseneiuks gigi cinmeineiig- need steaiesecndduasciinneiaaate aan 31, 586 520, 833 | 27, 273, 961 
Pe sichaliacmv occconenictiveciaiaes ai viet nies Ahonen keesiiviedigen: abaehcietaaanae eine | 39, 109 1, 010, 450 | 49, 863, 868 
I <i oxicciashnsaiettins etter tuscosadvigiaatanimataanmdup igh a naeatennindemiadadoie | 10, 998 | 265, 561 7, 467, 460 
EIT exes Grebe diehaen io44 dinsinmeidetaiesmteinanncecpassis Gardai maa 23, 320 | 295, 302 11, 706, 648 
BNE 5 ncedicahidnncewcnbaaieesaveaeayeadelemeakeude | 2, 544 | 43, 571 | 2, 079, 272 
id ities tnaekcnmiensltenes- coneiesneiediaea math -aiuitsinteistdiisislansncdatden ation on 19, 193 | 242, 313 | 11, 899, 578 
SIG <node qegatettadcaked catiimetaalodienaiele cou hbnmnthiedd 21, 914 | 434, 224 18, 583, 049 
Missouri 39, 623 | 826, 865 34, 075, 425 
Montana. - etneaiibitiind 
Nebraska 25, 408 818,918 | 24,391,322 
New Jersey. | 1, 880 30, 642 | 1, 708, 741 
New Mexico__ | : ited | ; aed 
New York - . 
North Carolina 12, 607 | 116, 492 | 4, 415, 359 
North Dakota_- 5O1 | 11, 477 | 273, 827 
Ohio | 27, 132 | 369, 615 21, 093, 196 
Oklahoma i cinesalis ovnstpctusstunaind rina dh clalanesil cols 
Oregon | ra tie 
Pennsylvania 6, 219 | 66, 671 | 3, 482, 716 
South Carolina__- 768 5, 200 | 145, 377 
South Dakota. 8, 438 283, 716 | 8, 176, 107 
Tennessee - . . . } 13, 621 146, 368 4, 959, 852 
Texas | Same nade sate eee, 
Utah. ..<- ie ee © sciiecdieaaneel 
Virginia. ____- 1, 984 26, 505 | 1, 225, 873 
Washington Scion init 
West Virginia - | 113 | 1,717 | 78, 581 
Wisconsin -____ | 14, 304 | 196, 719 | 10, 613, 788 
Wyoming ; aa | as ‘os 

I ccsteceratiionliacamsitgnieeds : ; wosttl 358,036 | 6,683,714} 283, 734, 511 








Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958. 
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Cotton: 1958 acreage reserve program, report of participation indicated through May 










































9 
Agreements and waiting lists 
State Farms Acres Funds 
(estimated) | (estimated) required 
(1) (2) (3) 
a pth binsiaents totccipe tontcninonnesliiabainmetaam 64, 817 467, 944 $30, 435, 286 
a icici rn txta ener mac ae he pti tbsp chee isn Sk Na with crt eee al TTD 1, 033 16, 712 2, 337, 529 
cach cibcarerotilac minis traniespiins aac. swanneuswennnesunneenante 27, 662 ‘ 317, 527 20, 319, 820 
REE ee Soalinchob tas ese ane gnipeas ina eee meee 4, 097 49, 519 5, 244, 222 
ORD A ek Deh a coc tanakonasinuboasoeeneee 3, 752 18, 858 1, 114, 110 
A hin at ee ket aad da chpatdvesuvtubeauh cbuanseueeten 51, 652 480, 304 29, 183, 240 
ee peigtiacdcamae anes aac encsbas wale 79 575 31, 268 
ee nninckocrmciie LP ensign sts ii elise vic ee aaa 1 4 114 
a eat Leip ws ads eemaenie 631 1, 983 159, 620 
CE lalla in crcentee cel highsiinauminpass eke Oceanian 21, 638 | 208, 404 15, 903, 603 
Sa eens $cupinoeohasuekenne 1 | 13 700 
Ee Raneiiaeieureiente : selon 58, 633 473, 114 35, 170, 767 
icc aiteseen dues : juke slsesabeatemon: 5, 364 71, 519 5, 229, 805 
SESE A a a ee aliauinaee 2 52 5, 132 
ID ii ctciceemiaes od A miabaesa iniado aanlagieanee 1, 221 18, 999 1, 994, 365 
North Carolina._.......-- iia aaitibeai sunita ccd. 36, 567 196, 480 13, 490, 7' 
Oklahoma. --___..-.----- a Sint innit sg chs boll chalaeannaae 24, 654 363, 132 12, 706, 543 
South Carolina. --_.....--- f aac indamernmeecighahaid LinilnG ceenaton 42, 910 355, 534 23, 701, 933 
IN i ine casei abebdiens snictihenancdciiiisslhidatma aaa. 22, 823 152, 422 11, 038, 579 
i a sae a cial imbokaamiseuban ennuawmaiee 75, 899 1, 782, 970 62, 039, 957 
Virginia ____- aadeee sbi e nunca etinaa eddies 1, 743 5, 513 373, 188 
aa a ces ali gid chdiativpnde main anaes 445, 179 4, 931, 578 270, 480, 575 
| 
Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958. 
Rice: 1958 acreage reserve program—Report of participation indicated through 
May 9, 1958 
| Agreements and waiting lists 
State | Farms | Acres Funds 
| (estimated) | (estimated) required 
(1) (2) (3) 
| 
Nai oe a itettuee so ctecasckcscesecutceetuseesacwsees Pa seca cuaks casem erence mmhneemenne 
thacdenhpesucuiar nine nntnhsonhbecantene meanness wees | nicheseltinten cael omdnbagiathibaidis 
INI in em ae ee ooh a es eee eh | 2, 155 53, 345 $3, 635, 437 
"ea pacts necntosieewapnie enema 748 31, 505 2, 500, 588 
a a a nnn ain mia bn tp ie chins ania mada dato | 4 | 325 10, 628 
Georgia___.- We dncct paadidepeekundetesskie od cache wuinie paiteaabiee aadaaaaenionird sc gina asnsicicaldemmiscaina a oataidecaidectn a ainsi ndash 
Sr istnns chin eccorentndapnons serene cen soomeiaae need 1} 20 1, 540 
K imsas-.._- ibe isis senesced canenatd Saisie mlaacdians wenailh nite eeosamimal niameraet dasa asm ates bean anced aaaaigpentee 
EE btn n0cccwnesonncenessvess ao amt men hone a Sever rin loners drake wa) vcnceceecenes=fccsceswesenans 
Louisiana _.-.--- ae nee ; ; ‘ onl 1, 860 | 46, 939 2, 934, 700 
Maryland. ie . . a ee. 1 ceeawnd - slag 
Mississippi___........-.----- seasguneean 103 | 4, 276 273, 731 
Missouri __.---- ; — 34 | 897 60, 294 
Nevada are es 
New Mexico oe | 
North Carolina. -__-.--- . ccopeas 
Oklahoma = | 1 53 3, 000 
South Carolina 17 957 36, 080 
Tennessee os ‘ wie oanal 5 | 270 21, 252 
Texas _. a . . . oa | 667 | 36, 075 | 2, 493, 058 
Virginia ween ialebissnies 
NN pcincais anatcsn tc ncncacswiiednnacesesaadnaséus 5. 595 | 174,662 | 11, 970, 308 
| | 





Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958. 
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Tobacco (flue-cured, fire-cured, Burley and Maryland) 1958 acreage reserve program: 
participation through May 9, 1958 


FLUE-CURED, TYPES 11-14 






































Agreements and waiting lists 
State Farms Acres Funds 
(estimated) (estimated) required 
() (2) (3) 
Alabama......... ss <atno sion sto sack ilgili cas batiglaladlgin aalbeil declan 135 234 $47, 960 
DEIR: ci tars price dh ocihap ithnin asses gta eaiaae iechpaiiedieidatiaased amie aia 1, 920 3, 581 887, 697 
GEE ios naj snwadtnnsscvesntlthintsnindsstnsaoniaadaaadeaie 7, 362 13, 399 3, 158, 508 
Mert CUO ik 6 6ccccccnnsnecemnstnmtipasitiennediaae 17, 948 36, 859 9, 385, 077 
I PIII 5 Cr nco ren cencnttthotlh dltuianciegunitntaitiapeiidaatiatihiatimiee taal 4, 586 6, 210 1, 627, 732 
Vit 2 cdctkcotntinnctacunaddigasemasamabigutdlataed 2, 999 6, 145 1, 581, 135 
TOCA. .nncsccncessecetetecdspdisrtcbanthtiaeteadadaead 34, 950 66, 428 16, 688, 109 
FIRE-CURED, TYPE 21 
ViRGIIA .. ..nnccéccsssscnmeetnmenaeiniatheadieddael 1, 313 | 1, 326 | $230, 624 
FIRE-CURED, TYPES 22-23 
IONE occ cncddnnuscn casesenseangenaaiaenadmmbedinhantiianes amin teal aae manedelin ataiiuiianbiietniads 
ET os 5 ocinccccatnancsdntincnaneonatinneashsbabiaaabedndle 2, 914 4, 158 $696, 482 
TOE 6c kcicemecacctbhindietintedninmiibianaaiangmeeeeeaies 2,177 3, 181 558, 842 
TONE. cnapnsdcncantmmitensdsaisleatebnliiagiake ted 5, 091 7, 339 1, 255, 324 
BURLEY, TYPE 31 
FE nittnticwidocntdoudy dip nbbeetncatogpasdcddatataniaall 10 5 $1, 320 
Riise Sneepecsenninn odalahinsikegibiatitiisahisisieaacoasaadtnamats 52 38 9, 418 
EEE Lsheteians ealeijinsoc tng chllviahcaigaa aims 85 38 10, 293 
EO ia wssincsier ws eri ecaics om 6 tsp tn te ewe etndacaeiy i i toes tana i toe ate acacia archi en 
TIN icin nstiikig tac inalaclbsndidicesethscebeacaaiadidibiatiaiedemataaa mame 695 732 114, 964 
Bee Rd dn cs Eechscavn dockextepaeseae Ui apichen en sintnacaamnéiideamtte, 23 48 11, 483 
WRG 50 8s. oe baad aaa oe ire 5, 880 4, 041 1, 076, 072 
BE icetiin ke: Seralisthnnss niga chai te ainintelcniiolg eaiaimaeenicneataianted 380 436 113, 522 
DONE GE SARIN cscinn cin cin pbicuas ar betasaen ec taniecigaemeiaieaed aaa 1, 397 611 212, 667 
CN diario csiaciscsisinss ain Nitti cdi anid aaa amo aaa 966 579 167, 684 
POT VOI 6 inc onc cawsnss cundccasnudannpnwbingenmlicndsniancesesadngcalemedeasdaeaieamil ciiid ena 
South Carolina 4 2 387 
oR eR a 5, 963 3, 203 834, 863 
Texas.- it cginaniaideaieheen 2 I 150 
Wis dita niwiae dete eateries kana marsha tiene Sisctccpieaanin 661 321 107, 739 
Wait VIII ooo oninnecccacsneswuanpecapagdaengaenenial 587 | 346 102, 668 
tlie: A Si rarer is Socata hae 16, 705 10, 400 | 2, 763, 230 
MARYLAND, TYPE 32 
BOING «in osc ckteniesebieddcadnabsahbaensadadaaedaieaededieane Sends = aS eNO pianiiating 
ROTOR. <5 ccnnnsckoncdncakoununasuinnadbabenmat aaa amare 1, 935 9, 440 $1, 415, 221 
VIQIIOR, occ ncancdnsecccsakaeunsecksdabaeeeaadcaaeeniee 37 19 2, 979 
TRUE oi nv ince staan ccdsaasananabeaegomaae 1, 972 9, 459 1, 418, 200 
i 





1 Less than 0.5 acre. 


Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958, 


27544—58——47 
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Tobacco (dark air-cured and cigar types) 1958 acreage reserve program: Participation 
through May 9, 1958 


DARK AIR-CURED, TYPES 35-36 


Agreements and waiting lists 


State Farms Acres | Funds 
(estimated) | (estimated) | required 
| 
| 








(1) (2) (3) 


$1, 395 
320, 150 
28, 173 


i eg aaa til , sserihananGgheeaaeenail 19 s 
i ee nas sett ae heh eioaeremeaaien 3, 597 1, 921 
ia is Sead owas enae ites 2 ahartaebnietieehtieSeiiviniet 409 153 


SR Se a Bs dh csc see sepihtaeahdaianimaatebets 4, 025 2, 082 | 349, 718 











2, 253 $324, 301 





Sas a a ine cn anecdiwe eanenn ma annenwanebe | 1, 410 





| 
a a nn Scala perce me One ey oe | 210 os | $93, 754 
I dana onc as Sitcasas whaadinn sivas asoocipolacne urea abaaraend teat e os 








| te aa | 


Rape aiibenet icine estab iekis pgp onvcvstin dansadpeecopadnanmmaene’ 210 | 633 | 93, 754 





CIGAR BINDER, TYPE 51 | 


DR ids ih dess acanwndndnnavonnsnbe Stale dee 


4, 301 $1, 510, 348 
IN enc we ba Skane a eae 1 


0 3, 969 


skin ela c acelin ener a 973 4,311 | 1, 514, 317 








CIGAR BINDER, TYPE 52 


kt gk NE ok ie ae ellacleenanieneneoell 264 | 899 $316, 762 
I dS cine dlc umes teaciees niin pirinnaarnahienretebeme 917 3, 073 1, 165, 992 
INN 5k UE 7, ase siopipenenicnmendinaaineinal 1 1 279 
Peet MONE... ce ne sicnebica Gini thik tind ibekinseatnntenadaco ‘i 5 echo aaaltaeaedid ‘ailee 
Riis. iad scsi denice cacdbieicbe ected ih. ois xs om wha: sisiigrsnatiennaecnbtamincingpenande 2,081 





| ee a i 
Total......-- ee tee = ne 1, 183 | 3,979 | 1,485,114 | 


CIGAR BINDER, TYPE 54 


Se al a crs etal paso ces ciliates iar lnaitieapaane ma BF saa 
I ot Na coe race : ciglatdabceace ie ---=--| aie 
I gS eo 5 to maga at atiecanatrdedacicel 181 509 | $72, 355 





ED neg teh sSisdeadicadlie cee eek eh 181 509 | 72, 355 





CIGAR BINDER, TYPE 55 





$133 
15, 185 
349, 653 


a sh chm tan 1 1 
I re uinbencee td bcmulena wataiiont 35 84 
PING ook guspetsiitnn otethicssh ban dua dewneiecncdentuk Lies 927 2, 106 





SS ———SSSS= 


All types.......--.-- Peat cette ead 68,976 | 110,910 | 26, 560, 017 





Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division, May 14, 1958. 
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VALUB OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Horan. I almost hate to raise this question, but for several 
years now, we have made the observation that allotments were more 
valuable than land in today’s farm economy. 

This tends to throw the focus on that statement. Have you any 
comment to make regarding that? 

Mr. McLain. Allotments are very important with several com- 
modities, Mr. Horan, mostly with tobacco. That is the best example 
of how important they are. 

Mr. Horan. You know that the value of the tobacco allotment far 
exceeds the value of the tobacco land in many instances several times 
over, and in these markets where we have tobacco acreage allotments 
with them, the getting of an allotment is very important. 

One of the things that happens under this circumstance is that we 
tend to freeze the allotment in the area where it has been, regardless 
of where new developments might otherwise move it out of that 
area. 

Of course, there are arguments on both sides of that one, as we all 
know, particularly on cotton, but certainly allotments today have 
great value. 

I am encouraged to investigate that because, as you know, un- 
doubtedly, we have summer fallow wheat, and they farm half of the 
land each succeeding year and right now, some of my counties are 
very much concerned about the move of the railroads to meet the 
competition of trucks, and some of these summer fallow areas, they are 
very fearful that that reduction will be merely reflected in lower 
movement, which does not seem fair. 

Mr. McLain. We have had long talks with them out there, and 
Mr. Berger would be glad to discuss that with you because we have 
had all interested parties in here, and we hope we are going to be 
able to solve this to your satisfaction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. As I understand it, the action of the Congress virtu- 
ally terminated the acreage-reserve program, and this is merely a 
mopup operation. 

That is to take care of the added signup we had and the obligations 
involved in the law that Congress passed some years ago. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. So all we are doing is taking care of this crop year, 
which was brought about by the action of the Congress ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AVAILABILITY OF LATEST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirren. One other question—of course, this is the best 
information we have at this point. As you pointed out, you have 
not been able yet to complete all the checkups to see how many con- 
tracts have not been fully carried out. It should be 2 or 3 weeks 
before we report the supplemental bill, and if the Senate were to 
take several more weeks, you could perhaps have more accurate in- 
formation than you have now; could you not? 
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Mr. McLain. We want to give you the best information we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. But it does mean that it might be sound to be in 
touch with the Department at the last available minute, because 
the picture will have unfolded to a better degree by then. 

Mr. Doccrrr. Mr. Chairman, there is one point here that I hope 
you do not overlook, and that is that we now have in the regular 
appropriation bill some $317 million for payment after July 1 in the 
fiscal year 1959. This is a supplemental to that, of course, and we are 
going to have our county committees in the position of having about 
half of the funds that they need to complete their acreage reserve 
settlements. If we do that, some of them object very violently to 
issuing any certificates, so if this is delayed until August 1, you 
see what we are up against. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say here that there is certainly no disposition 
on the part of this subcommittee to delay this. 

What the Senate does is, of course, beyond the control of this com- 
mittee. But at the last minute before your bill is passed the informa- 
tion should be much better. I hope it will not be delayed, but it is a 
matter beyond the control of this subcommittee. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, the longer this is delayed, the less apt we 
are to get these payments made by September 30. 

Mr. Wuirten. I know that, and you know sometimes you like to 
have somebody help share the blame. In that respect you have the 
Congress to help you. 


AVERAGE PAYMENT RATES FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


I now turn to your announcement of June 11, 1958, in which I notice 
in the third paragraph, the suggested acreage payment rate for the 
States based on an average of $13.50. 

At this point I would like to have included in the record the language 
in the appropriation bill for 1958 which attempts to bring the rates 
in line with the value of the land and the productive capacity of it. 

(The language follows :) 


Provided further, That hereafter no conservation reserve contract shall be 
entered into which provides for (1) payments for conservation practices in excess 
of the average rate for comparable practices under the agricultural conservation 
program, or (2) annual rental payments in excess of 20 percent of the value of 
the land placed under contract, such value to be determined without regard to 
physical improvements thereon or geographic location thereof. In determining 
the value of the land for this purpose, the county committee shall take into con- 
sideration the estimate of the landowner or operator as to the value of such land 
as well as his certificate as to the production history and productivity of such 
land. 

Mr. Wuirren. When was this determination made, prior to the 
action of the Appropriations Committees of the House and the Senate? 

Mr. McLain. No, sir. This was made just before this went out. 
This visualizes our getting the land that is above the caliber of the 
land that we have had in the past programs. That is spelled out in 
the language. . 

Mr. Wuirven. If you raise this rate of pay, then it does not mean 
that you are ignoring the intent of the Congress as shown in the bill? 

Mr. McLarty. Quite to the contrary. We are trying to get a little 
better rate. As we have been seeking to get the program to work, we 
have been convinced that that was necessary. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I say this: Raising the overall 
average from $10 up to some point more in keeping with getting good 
productive land out of production is what is needed. 

Personally, I feel that the $13.50 is too little. I would like to see 
about a $16 average so that good-quality land, say in South Dakota 
and Minnesota, could go into the conservation reserve. I feel it is 
absolutely necessary to | put that in if we are to get the full value of 
this program. 

Mr. Wuirren. That feeling on your part and the Department's 
part must be consistent with the action of Congress that they shall 
consider the value of the land and its productivity. 

Mr. AnversENn. I agree with you entirely on that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Winrren. If, on the other hand, you get the same caliber of 
land, despite the investigators’ reports and the actions of Congress, 
I would say that it would not be appropriate at all. So the question 
then resolves itself to whether you get better land if you stick to those 
two guide rules as included in the report. 

It is my understanding that you expect to abide by those. 

Mr. McLain. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might include the House committee report on this 
subject in the record at this point, so as to show the reasons for our 
action. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Extract From House OF REPRESENTATIVES REporT No, 1584 oN THE 1959 AGrri- 
CULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The investigation report referred to earlier also indicates that, in some areas, 
the rent paid under this program by the Government will reimburse the partici- 
pant for the full value of the land in about 3 years. Numerous examples are 
cited, also, of the division of land among families, relatives and others for the 
purpose of getting around the limitation of $5,000 on the amount which may 
be paid any one participant. In one case the payments ran as high as $48,920. 

In order to put this program on a more sound basis, and in order to keep it in 
line with other conservation programs of the Department, the committee has 
included language in the bill which will limit the rate of payment in any one 
year to 20 percent of the value of the land and will prohibit payments to partici- 
pants who illegally divide their land to increase their payments. The proposed 
language will also make the Federal share of payments for conservation prac- 
tices comparable to rates established for the agricultural conservation program. 


Mr. Wuirren. May I say this, based on past experience with the 
Department, where we raise your request in the budget plus, your 
performance, your estimates have been about 100 percent in advance 
of what you came up with. By raising this it is hoped you will not only 
get.a lot of money, but that you hope to get better land. 

Mr. McLarty. We want to get better land, but not get rid of more 
money. We have had indication from many, many areas, that the 
rates just were not attractive enough to do the job. 

We feel the plan should have a fair trial, and it has not had that 
yet. 

Mr. Wuirten. I feel it would be well to put in the record at this time 
any reports that may have been sent out to any state officers or county 
officers in connection with the conservation program relative to rates 
and various other things in determining values of land and so on. 
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(The material requested follows:) 


The Department is devising questionnaires and instructions implementing the 
recent legislation prohibiting new contracts at rates exceeding 20 percent of 
the land value. These instructions have not yet been approved or released. 


Mr. McLarty. Mr. Chairman, we only want to be sure that we get 
value received for the money spent, and I am sure we are in agree- 
ment with you in regard to the rate you have suggested. It will 


> 


enable us to put thousands of acres of good, productive land out of 
production, and into a soil bank, and that in itself will be ab under 
present circumstances for the taxpayers involved, but I do want to 
say that there is, after all, no difference between the stand taken by 
Mr. Whitten on the one hand and you and I and the Department on 
the other in this particular matter. 

It is just simply a difference perhaps in the way in which it has 
been stated. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I take it then that your $13.50 means an au- 
thorization ? 

Mr. McLarn. Let me refer you, Mr. Chairman, to the next to the 
last paragraph in the news release of June 11, 1958. 

Mr. Warren. Yes; we will include the entire release in the record. 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 11, 1958. 


TENTATIVE GOALS AND AVERAGE RATES FOR 1959 CONSERVATION RESERVE SENT 
TO STATES 


Tentative State acreage goals and average State per-acre payment rates for 
participation in the conservation reserve of the soil bank, for contracts begin- 
ning with the 1959 crop year, aré currently being sent to the field for con- 
sideration and recommendation by State agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion (ASC) committees, the United States Department of Agriculture reported 
today. 

The proposed State goals make up a tentative national conservation reserve 
goal of 12.5 million acres, to be added in 1959 to the 10.4 million acres signed 
under contracts in previous years. The State goals may be adjusted after rec- 
ommendations based on analysis of local situations are received from the State 
committees. 

The suggested average payment rates for the States are based on a national 
average rate of $13.50 per acre. This compares with an announced national 
average payment of $10 per acre during the past 2 years of the program. The 
new higher rate should cause land of higher average productivity to be put in 
the conservation reserve, so that the payments per unit of productivity may not 
be increased over the payments in the contracts of the past 2 years. 

State ASC committees are being asked to study the proposed 1959 rates and 
goals in relation to the local situation. Some adjustments in State rates may 
be made on the basis of recommendations after these studies, within the $13.50 
national average. 

These new rates will apply to land placed in the conservation reserve begin- 
ning in 1959. Rates established for land placed in the conservation reserve in 
previous years will remain unchanged. 

When the average State rates are determined finally, State ASC committees 
will determine an average rate for each county. These county rates may vary 
above or below the State average, primarily on the basis of relative productivity, 
rental rates, and agricultural land values. 

County ASC committees will then determine a maximum regular payment rate 
for each farm when the operator expresses an interest in taking part in the 
program. These individual farm maximum rates may vary above or below the 
county average, again primarily on the basis of relative productivity, rental 
rates, and agricultural land values. 
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The regular maximum payments may be earned by putting land into the con- 
servation reserve which during the past 2 years has been in soil bank base crops 
(grains, oilseeds, and row crops). 

A lower rate of per acre payments, not to exceed 50 percent of the regular 
maximum rate for the farm, may be earned by putting into the conservation 
reserve nondiversion land (principally hay and pasture land which has been 
harvested or has been in a regular rotation on the farm). 

There will be special payment provisions under the 1959 program for those 
farmers who elect to put all of their eligible cropland under conservation reserve 
contracts. In these cases, the maximum regular rate will be available for all the 
acres which are in the program—both the soil bank base land and the nondiver- 
sion land. In addition, the regular rate will be increased by 10 percent for 
whole farm participation. 

If the individual farm’s regular rate happened to be the $13.50 national aver- 
age, the 10-percent increase for putting the whole farm in the program would 
bring the applicable rate to nearly $15 an acre ($14.85). 

The maximum regular rate, or the higher rate for whole farm participation, 
will be ceiling rates for the farm. On farms where only part of the cropland 
is covered, the rates would be lower if a farmer designated land for the conser- 
vation reserve which was below the average for the farm in productivity. A 
producer will be able to offer land at less than the regular rate if he wishes. 
Department officials say that in accepting offers for conservation reserve con- 
tracts the ASC committees will begin with those which offer the most acres per 
unit of cost. In cases where participation in the program might exhaust avail- 
able funds, offers at lower than maximum rates would be more certain of 
acceptance. Also, in counties where more land is offered than it is desirable to 
contract in 1 year, any limit placed on the number of acres accepted would 
result in rejection of the higher per unit offers. 

The per acre rates apply to annual payments which are earned each year 
a conservation reserve contract is in effect. In addition, a farmer can get a 
payment covering a substantial part of the cost of establishing approved conser- 
vation practices on designated conservation reserve land. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Wutrren. May I point out another problem since we have gone 
into that—we have certain States that have gone into the full amount 
of the allocation for that area. You also have a few others who have 
not. Under your allocation of funds to the various States, is that 
done by some formula ? 

Mr. McLarty. The breakdown of the totals for the States? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. It is not done by a precise formula. Do you want to 
comment on that, Mr. Doggett ? 

Mr. Doccerr. I did not bring with me the material on the conserva- 
tion reserve today because I did not think we would get into this. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt, and ask, since you do not have it 
here, that you put in the record the general provisions on this. 

This committee is generally familiar with it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

No allocation of 1959 conservation reserve program authorizations to States 
will be made until all States have had an opportunity to evaluate the proposed 
1959 State rates and acreage goals for new participation, and make any desired 
recommendations. The preliminary allocation will depend on (1) the approved 
State goal, (2) the approved State rate, and (3) the total program authorized 
by Congress. If any preliminary allocation is unused the excess will be shifted 
to States having demand in excess of their original allocation. 

Mr. McLarn. May we be off the record ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course. 

(Thereupon there was a discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Marsuauti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: I think 
your committee has a right to expect in the future operation of the 
conservation reserve that within counties we could expect a wide varia- 
tion set by county committees. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Marsua.u. If the county committees do not accept their respon- 
sibility in setting rates commensurate with the value of the land, the 
only answer then would be that there will be no conservation program. 

Mr. McLain. We agree with that completely. If they do not do 
the job, it is not going to be because we have not tried to make them 
do the job. 

I think they want to do the job. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I am sure they do, too, Mr. Secretary, but I think 
there has been a feeling on their part that in trying to get in on the 
program they have been discouraged in making rates on that basis. 

Mr. McLarn. I think part of that trouble came when we did not 
permit them to take any land above the average. If they can demon- 
strate that it is above average, they will have to document it; but if 
it is below average, they will have to show that, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions on this? 

If not, we will proceed on to the next item. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 
WITNESSES 


FRED G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 

JAMES M. HUNT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirten. Next we will consider the request of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service. At this point I would like to have 
included in the record the appropriate part of page 11 of House 
Document 394 and the justification. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


“AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
“EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 


“The unobligated balance of the amounts made available under this head in the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, and in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1958, shall remain available through December $1, 1958.” 

The two appropriation acts referred to above provided $24 million through June 
30, 1958, for cost-sharing assistance to farmers for carrying out emergency 
conservation measures made necessary by natural disasters. Adverse weather 
conditions during the latter part of 1957 and the early part of 1958 caused difficult 
field operating conditions which prevented farmers from completing needed and 
planned conservation practices in some areas, particularly in the flood-damaged 
areas in Texas and Kentucky and in the hurricane-damaged areas in Louisiana. 
In addition, similar conservation problems have arisen in California and adjacent 
areas this year because of excessive rainfall, snow-melt runoff, and high coastal 
waves. Some of these problem areas cannot be treated before June 30, 1958. This 
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proposed authorization is to enable the Department of Agriculture to continue 
the program through December 31, 1958, with the unobligated balance which 
would otherwise expire on June 30, 1958. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Need for authorization—Adverse weather conditions in the latter part of 
1957 and during 1958 created difficult field operating conditions. In some areas 
it was impossible to carry on any appreciable work for several months. As a 
result, many farmers in the counties designated eligible for emergency cost-shar- 
ing assistance have not been able to complete the needed and planned work and 
will not be able to do so by June 30, 1958, the expiration date for availability of 
emergency funds. This is especially true in designated areas of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Texas. However, limited amounts of remaining work of 
the same kind may be needed in the designated areas in the other States. 

A serious threat continues in some of the western mountain areas because 
of the unusually heavy snow pack which is subject to sudden thaws and result- 
ing disastrous floods. Other natural disasters may occur later in the year in 
other areas of the country which would require emergency cost-sharing assist- 
ance to carry out needed remedial practices. 

Present indications are that in States in which natural disasters have oc- 
curred, all of the regular 1958 agricultural conservation program funds will be 
needed for existing conservation problems and that adequate treatment of emer- 
gency conservation problems is contingent upon extending the availability of the 
emergency conservation funds. It is presently estimated that $5 million will be 
used for conservation practices performed through June 30, 1958. This will 
leave approximately $19 million which will expire for obligation purposes on 
June 30, 1958, unless the proposed language is enacted. 

Assistance under the 1957 and 1958 programs (through June 30, 1958) was 
offered only in those areas where, due to natural disasters, additional public 
assistance was required to help farmers protect or rehabilitate their farmlands. 

One hundred and fifty-four counties in eleven States (Arkansas, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Texas) and an area in Alaska have been designated as eligible under the 
criteria set forth in Public Laws 85-58 and 85-170 to receive funds for emergency 
cost-sharing assistance. 


Mr. Wuirren. This is a request for language extending the author- 
ity of the emergency conservation measures through December 31, 
1958. 

Do you have a general statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Ritchie? 

Mr. Rrrcntm. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Wuitten. You may proceed then, Mr. Ritchie. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Frep G. Rrrome, Derury ADMINISTRATOR, 


ACPS 


Mr. Rircnte. Disastrous floods occurred in the spring of 1957 in 
about a dozen States. A hurricane did extensive damage on the gulf 
coast of Louisiana. These natural disasters created conservation prob- 
lems that were so serious that Federal assistance was urgently needed 
to restore destroyed conservation practices and rehabilitate severely 
damaged farmland. 

Funds in the amount of $24 million, to be available through June 
30, 1958, were appropriated by the Congress last summer on the basis 
of preliminary estimates of damage in the affected areas. These 
funds were to share the costs of emergency conservation measures 
needed as a result of natural disasters, including repayment of about 
$1 million which had been advanced from the President’s disaster relief 
fund for emergency conservation measures needed as the result of a 
hurricane in Puerto Rico in 1956. 


! 
| 
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The criteria applicable to the ues of these emergency funds were 
stated in Public Law 85-58 (applicable also under Public Law 85-170), 
as follows: 


* * * new conservation problems have been created which, (1) if not treated, 
will impair or endanger the land, (2) materially affect the production capacity 
of the land, (3) represent damage which is unusual in character and, except for 
wind erosion, is not the type which would recur frequently in the same area, and 
(4) will be so costly to rehabilitate that Federal assistance is or will be required 
to return the land to productive agricultural use * * * 

As a result of natural disasters of the indicated magniture, United 
States Department of Agriculture county and State disaster com- 
mittees, utilizing the technical services available to them, estimated 
the extent of damages to farmland and requested funds in specified 
amounts to deal with as much of the conservation problems created 
as could be dealt with through June 30, 1958. 

These emergency conserv: ation funds, amounting to a net of $6,267,- 
502, have been allocated under the 1957 and 1958 agr icultural con- 
servation eae in to 11 States for use in 154 counties and parishes, 
and to 1 area in Alaska, designated by the Secretary as disaster 
counties. The repayment to the President’s disaster relief fund 
brought the total up to $7,198,302. However, adverse weather con- 
ditions in many of these areas during the fall and winter of 1957 
and to date in 1958, has prevented the completion of a great amount 
of the work for which the ASC county committees have authorized 
cost sharing with farmers and ranchers who have requested such 
assistance. In large areas, there have been to date only 30 to 40 days 
of weather suit: ble for field operations this spring and summer. It 
is presently estimated that $5 million will be used for conservation 
practices performed through June 30, 1958. This will leave approxi- 
mately $19 million which will expire for obligation purposes on June 
30, 1958, unless the proposed language is enacted. 

This inability to complete the authorized work by June 30 has been 
specifically reported for substantial are as in several States, particu- 
larly where new flooding or continued rains have occurred this spring. 
In some of these cases, such as in Texas and Kentucky, some addition: al 
damages to farmland have occurred this year. Floods in New Mexico 
this spring did damage for which emergency funds have been allo- 
cated, but which probably cannot be completely repaired by June 30, 
even though efforts are being made to get as much eligible work done 
as possible. The magnitude of the damage in the hurricane area 
of Louisiana, as well as adverse weather conditions to date, has pre- 
vented much-needed work from yet being undertaken there. 

Because of these conditions, perhaps less than half of the funds 
actually allocated for needed work can be utilized in several States 
by June 30. For example, in Texas alone, it is estimated that not 
over half of the work for which $2 million of these emergency funds 
were allocated can be done by that date. 

The conservation problems created still exist where rehabilitation 
measures have not been applied. Failure to complete these emergency 
measures will result in additional, continued, and in some instances 
accelerated damage to the land. 

In large areas of California and the Southwest, the snow pack in 
the mountains approaches a maximum of record. Violent storms in 
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March and April resulted in such increases in already heavy snow-pack 
areas that forecasts range from 125 to 180 percent of normal stream- 
flow, with the probability of land damage from flooding. While the 
time of year will soon be past when floods from snowmelt, often accom- 
panied by heavy rains, will likely occur, the threat is still serious 
downstream from some of the high mountain areas where the snow 
pack is unusually heavy this year. 

Also, it is relatively common for hurricanes and other natural dis- 
asters to occur in the summer and fall months, after practically all 
regular ACP funds have been committed to other conservation prac- 
tices. Such an extension of the period of availability of these emer- 
gency conservation funds could well be crucial in treating conservation 
problems created by such disasters. 

It is the Department’s feeling, however, that the period of avail- 
ability need be extended only through December 31, 1958. After 
that date, if additional funds should be needed for emergency pur- 
poses, the Congress would be in session and could consider any such 
needs. 

Gentlemen, that concludes our statement. We would be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. 


DELAYS IN COMPLETION OF WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Ritchie, I notice on page 2 of your statement 
you make the following statement, and I quote: 

However, adverse weather conditions in many of these areas during the fall 
and winter of 1957 and to date in 1958, has prevented the completion of a great 
amount of the work for which the ASC county committees have authorized 
cost sharing with farmers and ranchers who have requested such assistance. 

It is my personal opinion that where the ASC committee has au- 
thorized such cost sharing an obligation has been created and the 
funds should continue to be available. 

I did want the record to show that, by granting you this continuing 
language, we did not mean that in the absence of it you might not have 
had the authority to proceed, where for one reason or another the 
completion has been delayed. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to back up Mr. Ritchie 
in his plea to have this done because we have in several parts of Minne- 
sota, as Mr. Ritchie knows, certain areas vitally affected by this. June, 
a year back, we had a very severe flood in Minnesota; it did $18 million 
worth of damage in Lyon County. In certain areas along the Minne- 
sota River and other rivers, much debris and sand and such was 
washed up over this agricultural land to the extent the farmer himself 
without aid cannot possibly restore it to its original value. 

I had considerable to do with the State ASC committee last winter, 
Mr. Ritchie, in urging them to make available the so-called deep- 
tillage practice under which a farmer could get assistance in the line 
of heavy-powered caterpillars, for example, to carry on and do the 
job necessary in plowing to a certain depth so as to get rid of this 
sand and gravel which was spread over the area concerned. 

Take my area, for example. There have been only 30 or 40 days 
this spring that might have been available, and in that time the 
farmer was interested in getting his crop in and only now is he able to 
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get in and do such work as repairing the damage to his land, and I am 
glad that you are coming before this committee and asking that these 
funds be available at least until December 31. 

I think it is very essential. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO COVER RECENT DISASTERS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Mr. 
Ritchie. In flying back from Oklahoma City this morning we flew 
over a portion of southern Illinois and southern Indiana, and were 
able to look over in the great State of Kentucky. It looks to me like 
you are going to have some additional demands down there, I am 
certain, because it cannot be escaped. There certainly is a major flood 
there. 

Will this language enable you to proceed to serve those deserving 


people? 

Mr. Rrrcute. Yes; I believe it will. We have heard from Indiana, 
and they think that they have additional substantial damage, and it 
is our understanding that, if this language is accepted we could not 
only deal with the damages which occurred last June a year ago, and 
last fall, but also we could deal with these new floods that have come 
into the States in the last few months. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Would the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where these States are limited, and there is a limit 
on what this money can be used for, it would be better for the com- 
mittee to extend it, which would make it available for these new 
emergencies that may arise. 

I expect to make that recommendation to the full committee. 

Mr. AnverseEn. I certainly agree. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I had this feeling in the lands which we 
flew over, it is a one-crop operation, and I do not think they can 
recover from a disaster as they can in Florida in time to raise a crop 
this year. 

I suspect we are going to have quite a problem down there. I just 
raised that because I am not objecting to any recommendation to help 
any of these neighbors in the United States. 

I just had that feeling as I looked down on it. It did not look good. 


COST SHARING IN DISASTERS 


Mr. Vourseti. Mr. Chairman, I believe this provides for about $19 
million for disaster loans; is that right? 

Mr. Rircute. No, sir; this is for cost-sharing payment with the 
farmer. 

Mr. Vursetu. What percentage of sharing? 

Mr. Rircnte. Up to 80 percent on the cost of the restoring of the 
land to its condition or as near the condition as we can get it before 
the flood damaged it or whatever other natural disaster occurred. 

Mr. Vursetu. I am glad you are here because I noticed in Indiana, 
the Governor had practically the whole State declared as a disaster 
area because of floods up there in the past several weeks. 

Now, many people are calling me down on the Wabash River, and 
I started calling the Secretary of Agriculture at 9 o’clock this morn- 
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ing and did not get any information yet about it, to try to see what 
the rin would be down here as to whether "help could be ren- 
derec 

What do you know about that Indiana situation ? 

Mr. Rrrcuie. Sir, we know that the recent floods have not only been 
creating damage but will probably continue to create damage to some 
of the land as they move downstream. 


LAND RESTORATION 


These funds in this act are limited to practices to restore the land 
itself. In addition to that, there are various loan authorities of the 
Department and other emergency facilities for dealing with the 
problems that come about immediately following a disaster. 

I think probably you might get additional “information on loans 
from the Farmers” Home Administration. That is something outside 
our budget. 

Mr. Vursett. What do you mean by restoring lands? 

Mr. Rircnie. By removing debris, plowing under deposits of sand 
that are so spread over the land as to render it substantially unfit 
for agricultural use. 

F requently these floods will plug up drainage systems to the point 
where there will have to be a very substantial investment by the 
farmer in clearing out the drainage system to get the water off the 
land. Even at times lands which have had no particular drainage 
problem will have one created by having banks thrown up long th 
stream. 

We also have gullying and washing of land where these heavy 
rains have broken drains and so forth. 

Mr. Vurseu. In other words, the Federal Government, in this real 
disaster situation, would pay costs up to 80 percent? 

Mr. Rrrcure. That is right, sir. 


USE OF PRESIDENT’S DISASTER RELIEF FUND 


Mr. Vourseti. All right. Let us go into another thing. Those 
40,000 acres washed out there—crops and everything else at the pres- 
ent time—some buildings destroyed and people taken away from their 
homes, and the thing is standing under water—that 30,000 acres. 

Can you declare a | disaster on a situation like that? You take over 
2,000 families. How could these farmers be helped, assuming their 
land was not covered with debris? 

Mr. Rircum. I believe, Mr. Vursell, that the provisions of Public 
Law 875, which is the President’s disaster relief fund, might apply in 
such a situation, in dealing with such problems as ‘helping restore 
damages to the water sy stems of the towns and helping them with 
the various problems that were created. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I understand Mr. Hansen was going out into that area 
from your Department. 

Mr. Rircnre. Yes, sir. 
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DISASTER COMMITTEES 


Mr. Vurset, Is it customary for the Department of Agriculture to 
be kept informed by the ASC in conditions like this that have been 
building up for the last 2 weeks and everybody knows that that flood 
is moving and is finally going to descend on the people down there 
and is doing it—is there anybody in there to help? 

Mr. Rircnie. Yes, sir; there is a disaster committee in each State 
made up of the chairman of the ASC committee and other agencies. 

Mr. Vursetu. There is one to each State? 

Mr. Rircute. Yes, sir; and they also have a disaster committee in 
each county made up of the Department of Agriculture agency rep- 
resentatives, and they begin as soon as they can, evaluating the dam- 
age to the farmland and the farming area and reporting that to the 
Department. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you yield, Mr. Vursell ? 


AVAILABLE DISASTER RELIEF MEASURES 


Might I state my experience from last year? 

In the first place, the Farmers’ Home Administration has very 
little power. Certain areas will be declared disaster areas, and about 
all that the Farmers’ Home Administration can do through such dec- 
larations is to lower the rates of interest in that particular area on the 
particular disaster loans made to help out the farmers in their ordi- 
nary operation. 

That is what I found out as a result of our operation back there 
last year, Mr. Ritchie. 

The ASC can do something toward throwing some of these con- 
servation funds into practices designed to restore land. For example, 
if you have some farms down there that are gullied as a result of the 
rapid runoff, the Federal Government can get in there and pay up to 
80 percent of the total cost of repairing that gully. 

ertainly they can get in there and help to clean off debris. They 
can get in there and help to deep plow—even to a depth of 18 inches 
or 22 inches—land which has been covered by 2 or 3 inches of gravel 
and sand and wash, put that down where it belongs, and there is one 
other practice, I believe, Mr. Ritchie, that you people can be of assist- 
ance on. 

Mr. Voursetu. I see. 

Mr. Anperson. In the villages they can do nothing—that is, the 
Department of Agriculture has nothing to do whatsoever. That 
comes under branches of the Government, the civil defense and Small 
Business Administration, and in a particular village that agency can 
go in and do far more for that particular village than the Farmers’ 
Home Administration can do for farmers. 

The civil defense can get in there and make almost instantaneous 

ants having to do with municipal works, anything owned by the 
foie government or divisions of the Government. They can do far 
more in that. 

In fact, I appeared, I might say, before the legislative committee, 
the Committee on Agriculture, last spring, and urged that the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration continuously in their power have a loan 
fund which they could go into an area affected like your area in those 
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two counties and approach these farmers and say to these particular 
farmers, “Well, what do you need to stay in business”, on the grounds 
that it is poor policy for the Government to let these farmers go out. 

Later on, after 6 months of studying that particular farmer’s 
problem, they could perhaps declare a percentage, if not all of that 
loan, as a grant from the Government toward helping to keep that 
particular farmer in business. 

I proposed that in a bill that is pending before the Committee on 
Agriculture, and to my way of thinking, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Agriculture, has very little power, if any, 
given to it by the Congress to do the job it should do in helping these 
farmers who are hurt. 

I might say that I found that out last year. I was very much dis- 
couraged at seeing how little relief could be provided, and I have 
tried this other way, by going before Mr. Cooley’s committee, Mr. 
Vursell, and setting up a revolving fund so that these people could 
get it and really help the people instead of waiting for the Congress to 
step in and help places which have had a lot of notoriety instead of 
helping these little people. 

That is my experience, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I make some observations I think 
should be made at this time ? 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is empowered by its statutory 
base to make exceptions in the case of farmers who can produce. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration exists as an extreme and emergency 
form of production credit loans account with lower interest and highly 
liberalized collateral requirements. 

T am a little bit afraid if we start fooling around with that base of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, it might be done in a bad light 
and might destroy them altogether. I have no objection to my col- 
league’s observations here, however. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad also to have you supply any fur- 
ther information, though it may come from some other division of the 
Department, as to the proper procedure to meet those problems. I 
think the first step is as to its being a disaster area. But whatever 
that procedure is, put it on the record. 

Mr. Horan. And also supply as to whose jurisdiction it is and who 
has authority to recommend regarding the settling of disaster condi- 
tions. 


Mr. Rrrcutm. We will try to get a statement for the record covering 
that. 


(The material requested follows :) 


There are five ways in which the Department of Agriculture may give emer- 
gency assistance when disaster affects the agriculture of an area: 

1. Surplus food may be made available to needy people on the request of the 
local welfare agency to the State office of the Food Distribution Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service or to Food Distribution Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The food 
is made available to the State agency which is responsible for its distribution. 

2. Emergency loans under Public Law 38, 8ist Congress, may be made available 
to eligible farmers in an area designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as need- 
ing such assistance. Application should be made to the local Farmers’ Home 
Administration office. 

3. Grazing of soil-bank acres may be permitted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in areas which he has designated upon receipt of certification by the governor of 
the State as to the need for grazing, and after such investigation as may be 
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needed to make an appropriate determination. The program is supervised by 
the Soil Bank Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Applications for grazing of soil-bank acres should 
be made to the county ASC committee office. 

4. Sharing the cost of emergency conservation measures may be authorized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture through the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service to assist farmers to carry out emergency rehabilitation practices on 
farmlands damaged by wind erosion, floods, hurricanes, or other natural dis- 
asters when, as a result of the foregoing, new conservation problems have been 
created that meet certain criteria specified in the law. Application for such 
assistance should be made to the county ASC committee office. The program 
is under the direction of the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

5. Surplus feed grain or assistance in the purchase of hay or other roughage 
may be made available to eligible needy farmers by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in areas designated as major disaster under Public Law 875, 2d session, 81st 
Congress, by the President. This assistance is administered by the governor 
and the Commodity Stabilization Service, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Application for such assistance should be made to the county ASC 
committee office. 


Mr. Wurrren. I have had numerous colleagues from various sec- 
tions of the country to discuss this problem with me. 

Among them was Mr. Sisk of the 12th District of California, and 
Mr, McFall of the 11th District of California. Without objection, 
statements from these Members will be included in the record at this 

oint. 
, (The above-mentioned documents follow.) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE B. F, SISK, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, and the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, which became Public Laws 85-58 and 
85-170, your committee recommended and the Congress approved appropria- 
tions totaling $24 million to finance Federal sharing of the cost of restoring 
productivity of farmlands damaged by floods and other natural disasters. 
These appropriations expire on June 30, 1958. Approximately $16 million of 
the total remains unexpended. 

This spring many farming areas of the Nation have been severely damaged 
by floods and these floods are continuing and may be expected to strike other 
areas in future months. These natural disasters, piled on top of existing 
economic difficulties, leave many farmers unable to restore their lands without 
assistance and they badly need this emergency land conservation aid, which is 
administered through county ASC committees of the Department of Agriculture. 

Congressman John J. McFall and I, being aware of the extreme importance 
of this assistance to flooded areas of the districts we represent in California, 
have introduced legislation to extend the date of availability of these emergency 
ufnds. The bills are numbered H. R. 11949 and H. R. 11957, and they are now 
before your committee for consideration. This proposed legislation does not 
involve any additional appropriation of funds. It extends the date within 
which flood repair work may be accomplished and insures that the Federal 
cost-sharing contribution will remain available to take care of damage now 
occurring. It will make it possible for ASC committees to receive applications, 
issue commitments, and authorize farmers to undertake regrading, leveling, 
debris removal, and other approved practices with assurance. 

I urgently request that yeur committee either approve the bills, which I am 
sure will win speedy passage by the Congress, or incorporate their provisions in 
a general appropriation bill now under consideration. Either action will ef- 
fectively carry on this emergency program and make this help available to 
farmers all over the country. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. M’FALL OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to enter this statement today in 
behalf of legislation to extend the availability of funds appropriated for emer- 
gency conservation measures under Public Laws 85-58 and 85-170. 
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Appropriations totaling $24 million under these acts are scheduled to expire 
on June 30, 1958. Approximately $15 million of the total remains unexpended. 

Many farming areas in California and in other States were seriously dam- 
aged by floods this spring and these floods may be expected to strike in the 
Same or other areas in future months, 

Congressman B. F. Sisk and I introduced legislation (H. R. 11949 and H. R. 
11957) to extend the availability of these emergency funds for 2 years. This 
legislation does not involve any additional appropriation of funds. 

The President has since recommended to your committee that these funds 
be continued available to December 31, 1958, because unfavorable weather con- 


ditions have greatly delayed work on emergency practices for which cost sharing 
is authorized. 


If your committee takes favorable action it will be possible for Agriculture 
Stabilization Conservation committees to receive applications, issue commit- 
ments, and authorize farmers to undertake regrading, leveling, debris removal. 
and other approved practices. The time is too short without this extension. 

I request that your committee give serious consideration to either approva! 
of the bills introduced by Congressman Sisk and myself, or incorporation of 
their provisions in a general appropriation bill now under consideration. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. A. R. MILLER, DIRECTOR, MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you with us, gentlemen. We 
come now to a request for a supplemental appropriation for the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

I would like the appropriate portion of page 11 of House Docu- 
ment 394 and pages 3 to 8 of the justifications to be included in the 
record at this point, as well as the general statement of Mr. Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary. Mr. Peterson was delayed, and I told him it 
would be included in the record, and it was not necessary for him to 
appear in person. 

(The above-mentioned documents follow :) 


(Excerpt from page 11, House Document 394) 
“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ as follows: Plant 
and animal disease and pest control, $3 million; meat inspection, $2,100,000.” 

The $3 million for plant and animal disease and pest control is to provide 
funds for a program, to be undertaken in cooperation with the States of North 
Carolina and South Carolina, for the control and eradication of witchweed or 
Striga. This parasitic plant, which causes a serious disease of corn, sorghum, 
and sugarcane and also attacks wheat, oats, rice, and numerous grasses, was 
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found late in the summer of 1956 on several farms in the Carolinas. Recently 
completed surveys show infestations in 16 counties and more than 1,600 farms. 
The history of this infestation indicates that any delay in initiating control 
work will lead to further spread and a corresponding increase in the cost of 
eradication. Expert opinion is that eradication of the pest should be under- 
taken immediately. 

The $2,100,000 for meat inspection is to provide additional meat inspectors 
necessary to adequately service meatpacking plants that are subject to the meat- 
inspection laws. There has been a sharp increase in the number of plants re- 
questing inspection service since the 1959 budget was transmitted. 


Justification of supplemental estimate, for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1959 


1. Plant and animal disease and pest control : 


iene Rie oo ee se eo leet $47, 132, 000 
PoCeecuenrens Munumueee, |) 200G 0.) 0 ls Se te es ee 3, 000, 000 
TEBWEG OIL 000 hd Us ee ee 50, 132, 000 


An increase of $3 million for eradication of witchweed, a serious pest of corn, 
sorghum, and sugarcane. 

Need for increase.—In the late summer of 1956, witchweed was found in the 
Carolinas, the first discovery of this pest in North America. It is a parasitic 
plant and a serious pest of corn, sorghum, and sugarcane. It also attacks more 
than 60 other species of the grass and sedge families, including rice, wheat, oats, 
and barley. Witchweed is widely distributed in South Africa and India, and 
occurs in China and Australia. 

Witchweed spreads rapidly on infested farms, and from one farm to another 
on farm machinery or by movement of anything that carries soil. By the end 
of the first year following initial infestation the seed becomes pretty well scat- 
tered throughout an entire field. By the end of the second year, adjacent fields 
on the farm are likely to be infested to some degree and by the end of the third 
year, farmers experience serious economic losses. It is generally recognized by 
both county agricultural agents and farmers that without an organized and 
aggressive eradication effort, little can be done to hold infestation in check. 

Extent of infestation—Witchweed has been found on 1,743 farms in 17 coun- 
ties of adjoining areas in the Carolinas. Infestation now totals 190,000 acres, 
of which 81,000 acres are under cultivation. Surveys have been extended to some 
46 other counties in the Carolinas. Spot checks have been made in corn- and 
sorghum-growing areas in other States east of the Mississippi River. It is be- 
lieved that the boundaries of the areas of general infestation are pretty well 
established. 

Quarantine enforcement.—A Federal quarantine became effective on Septem- 
ber 6, 1957, and parallel State quarantines in North Carolina and South Carolina 
have also been invoked to prohibit both interstate and intrastate movement of 
products or articles capable of spreading witchweed. However, such measures 
cannot be fully effective until action is taken to prevent further seed production. 

Eradication procedures.—Witchweed can be killed by a combination of herbici- 
dal treatment and cultural practices. At this time eradication appears to be both 
feasible and practical. There have been few instances with plant pests when 
the matter of time was so important. There is need for aggressive action while 
the acreage infested or directly exposed to infestation is relatively small, while 
there is still a minimum danger of long-distance spread, and before the parasite 
becomes established in other parts of the country where host crops are basic 
to the agricultural economy. 

Outlook.—The principal host crops attacked by witchweed—corn, sorghum, and 
sugarcane—have an annual value of $5 billion. Already in the Carolinas corn 
yields in heavily infested fields have been drastically reduced. In a few cases 
the crop was not worth the cost of harvesting. Generally infested fields can be 
brought back into production only after several years of controlled tillage and 
intensive management, during which there is little, if any, return from the land. 
There is no apparent reason why witchweed would not be a limiting factor in 
erop production in any part of the country where the principal host crops are 
grown commercially. 

State cooperation.—It is anticipated that the two affected States, North and 
South Carolina, will participate if the Department takes vigorous action. How- 
ever, since the agriculture in the infested area centers principally around tobacco 
and other cash crops not affected by witchweed, an eradication program is more 
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vital to the Nation than to these States. The Department, therefore, must be 
prepared to assume major responsibility for getting the work underway before 
leading corn- and sorghum-producing areas of the country become infested. 

Plan of work.—Although 190,000 acres of land are infested or exposed to infes- 
tation, it is estimated that immediate suppressive action is necessary on only 
about 60,000 acres if the work is undertaken during the coming 1958 crop season. 
Eradication of witchweed would require the intensive treatment of known in- 
fested areas and continuation of surveys to delimit areas of infestation and to 
locate new infestations. Since the seeds may remain dormant for years in the 
absence of host plants, an eradication program will require several years of 
intensive work. Plans for an eradication program would include: 

(a) Strict enforcement of both Federal and State quarantine to prevent spread 
of the witchweed to new areas. These measures apply to the movement of all 
articles, including soil, that may carry witchweed seed and which constitute a 
hazard of spread. Such enforcement will have the effect of encouraging farmers 
to cooperate fully in the eradication program. 

(b) Initiation of intensive cultural practices involving the use of trap crops 
on known infested fields. Under agreement with land owners, a favored host 
crop such as corn, sorghum, or Sudan grass would be planted to stimulate maxi- 
mum germination of witchweed seed. As the parasite began to appear above 
ground, this crop would be destroyed before the seed could mature and an- 
other trap crop planted. Under Carolina conditions it is believed that three 
such trap crops can be grown each year, thus shortening the period of eradica- 
tion. This procedure calls for a high degree of precision with respect to both 
timing and thoroughness of cultural operations. Where possible, formal agree- 
ments would be entered into with the landowner or the tenant to do the work 
under the close supervision of a Federal or State inspector, working under 
State authority. Should a property owner refuse to participate, appropriate 
action would be taken under existing State plant pest authority. Such instances, 
if any, are expected to be few since farmers in the area are aware of the serious 
nature of this problem and can be expected to contribute substantially to the 
eradication effort. 

(c) Cultural operations with herbicidal treatment of field margins, roadsides, 
and other noncultivated lands near or adjacent to such flelds. 

It is estimated that the funds for the eradication program would be distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Survey, supervision, and quarantine enforcement___-..__-_---___-- $350, 000 
Wiveicn theth | RiOONG Ris iitiiccind ericnntdiictimnuitieaimgiotiamnaaledaa 2, 650, 000 
GN isis ia chee ee edilelynearnieaniadaonaanameenen 3, 000, 000 
2. Meat inspection: 
Aigner: TIN sai issttessakitagneQeiitssthiarcavninahattianitcn ios memnaptitiaiasinamamail $17, 326, 000 
Supplemental eutinnste, 1GGGW~.<cndutinemiicntntitpinincteincins ‘ ; 
Bey 10d els R Rb, TI isin this iend ected mma bgeianne 19, 426, 000 


An increase of $2,100,000 for additional inspectors. 

Need for increase.—The constant increase in the number of meatpacking plants 
and in the number of cities and towns where such plants are located is increasing 
the need for additional meat inspectors. Many establishments are going to extra 
shifts to speed up production instead of building a new plant or enlarging present 
facilities. This also requires additional inspection. It is expected that the 
situation will become especially acute in fiscal year 1959. Insufficient inspectors 
cause slowdowns in meat production, and without additional inspectors, the 
number and duration of such slowdowns can be expected to increase substantially. 
The consequences of slowdowns are serious. They cause layoff of packinghouse 
workers, and through disrupting packinghouse schedules affect the farmers’ 
markets for livestock and increase the cost to the consumer. Shortages of per- 
sonnel also are a threat to consumer protection. 

Several factors are contributing to the increase in the demands for Federal 
meat inspection. The complexity of modern meat merchandising compels many 
meatpackers who previously have been satisfied with a local business to have 
their products inspected so that they are eligible to move freely in interstate com- 
merce. The trend toward decentralization of the meatpacking industry has 
been stepped up because of changes in meat merchandising, particularly increased 
consumer packaging by interstate packers. Chainstore merchandising and insti- 
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tutional buying by both military and civilian agencies require delivery of federally 
inspected meats. 

The meat inspection program consists of a system of controis applied to the 

meatpacking industry in its animal holding pens, its slaughtering departments, 
and its — variety of meat processing departments. The objectives of the 
controls are to keep unfit animals out of the food processing departments of the 
meatpacking plants, separate, and effectively destroy all diseased and otherwise 
unfit materials, require correction of insanitary conditions, and prohibit adultera- 
tion and misbranding. These controls are applied through meat inspectors who 
are assigned to industry’s production lines. 

The inspection procedure constitutes an integral part in the production process 
in the inspected meatpacking plant. The inspectors work side by side with meat- 
packing plant production men, each with his specialized duties that taken to- 
gether convert livestock into clean, wholesome, disease-free unadulterated, and 
properly labeled meat and meat-food products. If a shortage of inspection per- 
sonnel develops it has the immediate effect of limiting plant production. Many 
packers individually and through their associations “have complained because 
the shortage of inspectors adversely affects their plant operations. 

It is recognized both in industry and in Government that the standards of 
inspection must be maintained. The mark of inspection must be backed up by 
an adequate inspection program. Consumer confidence is essential to the mar- 
keting of the products of the American livestock and meat industry. 

The need for a larger inspection force for the increasing number of inspected 
plants and other factors is evidenced by a comparison of the current situation 
in fiscal year 1958, and estimated for fiscal year 1959, with the situation in fiscal 
year 1957. In fiscal year 1957, the meat inspection appropriation of $15,650,000 
provided for 3,023 average annual positions. The 1959 appropriation of $17,326,- 
000 provides for an estimated 2,887 average annual positions, a reduction of 136 
positions from 1957. Of the total increase of $1,676,000 in appropriations between 
1957 and 1959, $936,000 was to meet the costs of the Government’s contributions 
to the retirement fund. Increased costs, including within-grade salary advance- 
ments, new civil service job specifications requiring higher classifications, and 
increased operating costs, have more than prevented the $740,000 balance of the 
increase from being reflected in increased meat inspection personnel. 

During the same period, the factors affecting the need for inspectors have 
increased substantially as shown by the following tabulation: 








Estimated " Percent change 
« from 1957 
Item 
| 
1957 1958 | 1959 1958 1959 
Plants served (as of June 30)_......--..-...--_---.... 1, 244 11, 306 1, 356 +5.0 +9.0 
Cities and towns in which pl: ants are located - oj 
MG eg 502 2520 540 43.6} +7.6 
| —4.6 
| 


Man-years of employment_.........---.-----.-.-...- 3, 023 3, 002 3 2, 887 —.7 | 





vs 289 as of Apr. 30, 1958. 

2512 as of Apr. 39, 1958. 

% Proposed supplemental estimate would provide 3,300, an increase of 9.1 percent over 1957, 

The additional workload cannot be met by increasing the amount of overtime 
which the inspectors work. While such overtime is paid by the packers, and 
not by the Government, the amount of overtime has already reached the 
maximum (approximately 1,100,000 hours per annum) which can be required 
from the present force and still continue effective inspection services. 


STATEMENT OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


We are presenting for your consideration a supplemental estimate for fiscal 
year 1959 which includes two items; one of $3 million to initiate an eradication 
program against witchweed in North and South Carolina; and one of $2.1 mil- 
lion for addition to meat inspection funds. 

The witchweed is a parasitic plant recognized in the late summer of 1956 
as the cause of severe damage to corn in certain areas of North Carolina and of 
South Carolina. It had not previously been reported in the Western Hemisphere, 
but is rather widely distributed throughout South Africa, Arabia, and India. 
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Witchweed parasitizes the roots of corn, sorghum, sugarcane, and more than 
60 species of the grass and sedge families of plants, including rice, wheat, oats, 
and barley. It is regarded as one of the most destructive pests affecting the 
production of corn, sorghum, and sugarcane. On corn and sorghum it causes 
yellowing and severe stunting. In heavy infestations there is complete crop 
destruction. 

Corn and sorghum are basic to the agricultural economy of vast areas of the 
country. Because of soil and temperature limitations land suitable for sugar- 
cane production is limited and must be protected. As witchweed does its 
greatest damage before appearing above ground, farmers with infested fields 
have no effective way of applying suppressive measures while realizing a 
return from their land. The eradication of the witchweed is a matter of 
national concern. 

By May 31 of this year, infestation had been found on 1,743 farms in 17 
counties in North and South Carolina. Areas infested or exposed to infestation 
total about 190,000 acres. Of this, 81,000 are under cultivation. Witchweed 
seeds are microscopic and may be spread from one farm to another on machinery 
or by movement of anything that carries soil. The per acre cost of eradication 
will be high, but by taking prompt action the ultimate cost of the program can 
be kept to a minimum. 

Corn is a secondary crop in the areas in which witchweed has become estab- 
lished. Cotton and tobacco are the principal cash crops. This is clearly a case 
where the Federal Government must assume a major share of the cost of eradi- 
eation if the remainder of the country is to be protected. I should point out, 
however, that the two affected States have assured the Department that they 
will participate in an eradication effort to the maximum extent possible. Other 
parts of the country, particularly the Midwestern States, have urged the Depart- 
ment to act promptly while the areas involved are small. 

The Department has moved forward in a positive manner in dealing with 
this problem. A Federal quarantine was invoked on September 6, 1957. Both 
North and South Carolina have supported this action with similar State quaran- 
tines in an effort to confine infestation to the farms now infested. The Agricul- 
tural Research Service and the North and South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations are engaged in an aggressive research program aimed at perfect- 
ing eradication procedures. The agricultural extension services of the two States 
are giving full support to the program. 

No funds have been budgeted specifically for witchweed eradication. The 
Department has drawn on the contingency fund to make surveys, invoke the 
Federal quarantine, and to participate with the States in developing and testing 
eradication procedures. It is estimated that a Federal appropriation of $3 
million will be required during fiscal year 1959 to initiate an effective eradication 
program. Of this amount approximately $350,000 is needed to survey corn- 
producing areas east of the Mississippi River, enforce the Federal quarantine, 
and provide technical supervision of the eradication effort. The remainder, 
$2,650,000 would go directly into eradication operations. 

It is impossible at this time to estimate the overall cost of this program. It 
is expected, however, that expenditures would remain at approximately the 
$3 million level over a period of 3 to 4 years. It is anticipated, however, that 


during this time the program can be brought to the cleanup stage on acreage now 
known to be infested. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


The second item is for an additional $2,100,000 for meat inspection. The 
continued increase in the number of meatpacking plants under Federal inspection 
and in the cities and towns where such plants are located is increasing the need 
for additional meat inspectors. Operations during the current fiscal year have 
convinced us that the amount of $17,326,000 in the annual appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959 will not provide adequate inspection service. 

Several factors are contributing to the increase in the demands for Federal 
meat inspection. 

(1) The trend toward decentralization of the meatpacking industry has been 
stepped up because of changes in meat merchandising, particularly increased 
consumer packaging. Federal meat inspection is mandatory for the movement 
of products in interstate commerce. 

(2) Small companies are finding it increasingly necessary to ship interstate 
in order to compete, and, therefore, must request Federal inspection. 
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(3) More meatpacking plants are being built in the country near the source 
of livestock supplies. These plants find it necessary to ship interstate to large 
consuming centers. 

(4) Many establishments are going to extra shifts to speed up production 
instead of enlarging present facilities. This requires more inspectors to keep 
pace with plant operations. 

(5) Chainstore and institutional buying by both military and civilian agencies 
require delivery of federally inspected meats. 

Meat inspection is an integral part of the production process in a packing plant. 
Inspectors work side by side with packing plant production men. Each has his 
specialized duties to perform in converting livestock into clean, wholesome, 
disease-free, unadulterated, and properly labeled meat and meat food products. 
Insufficient inspectors have caused slowdowns in a number of plants, and without 
additional inspectors, the number and duration of such slowdowns can be ex- 
pected to increase substantially. The economic consequences of slowdowns are 
serious. They cause layoff of packinghouse workers, and through disrupting 
packinghouse schedules, affect the farmers’ markets for livestock and increase 
the cost to the consumer. Shortages of personnel also are a threat to consumer 
protection. Many packers individually and through their associations have 
complained because the shortage of inspectors adversely affects the efficiency 
of their operations. 

The standards of inspection must be maintained. The mark of inspection 
must be backed up by an adequate inspection program. Continued consumer 
confidence is essential to the marketing of the products of the American livestock 
and meat industry. 

The appropriations for meat inspection have increased from $15,650,000 in 
fiscal year 1957 to $17,326,000 in 1959, an increase of $1,676,000. Of this increase, 
$936,000 was required to meet the Federal Government’s cost of contributions to 
the retirement fund. Increased operating costs, including within-grade salary 
advancements and new civil service job specifications requiring higher classifica- 
tions, have prevented the remaining $740,000 from being reflected in increased 
personnel. Actually, if no increase is provided, there will be a decrease of 4.5 
percent in average annual employment from 1957 to 1959. 

The need for more inspectors is increasing continuously and has created a 
critical situation. The number of plants served has increased from 1,244 on 
June 30, 1957, to 1,289 on April 30, 1958. By June 30, 1959, it is estimated that 
the number will increase to 1,356, or 9 percent more than in 1957. Plans for the 
enlargement or extension of existing plants requiring additional inspection 
personnel are being approved at an average rate of around 20 per month and 
plans for new plants are being approved at an average rate of 13 per month. 
It is estimated that the number of cities and towns in which plants are located 
will have increased from 502 on June 30, 1957, to 540 by June 30, 1959, an increase 
of 7.6 percent. 

The Department is requesting that the appropriation for meat inspection for 
the fiscal year 1959 be increased by $2,100,000. This would provide an estimated 
413 man-years of employment, bringing the total number of inspectors to about 
3,300, or 9 percent more than in 1957 at which time we were extremely short of 
inspection personnel. This is just enough to keep pace with the increased 
demands for meat inspectors. 


Mr. Waurrren. Dr. Clarkson, do you have anything further that 
you would like to add to the presentation of Mr. Peterson. Or would 
you like to hit the highlights ? 

Dr. CrarKson. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to comment briefly on each of our two requests. It may repeat some 
of what Mr. Peterson says in his statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have your comments. 


WITCHWEED ERADICATION 


Dr. CuarKson. First, I would like to discuss witchweed. I just 
returned from going through a part of the witchweed area with our 
local people. I talked to some of the farmers whose land is affected 
by this disease, and I can say from my own observation that the 
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statements of the many people during these past months as to the 
danger and the potential damage that this disease can do to our corn 
and other crops is not overstated. 

I saw fields where the witchweed had totally ruined last year’s 
corn crop and where the farmer this year in an effort to overcome the 
debilitating effects of the witchweed had loaded the land with 1,000 
pounds of fertilizer per acre, thinking that he could feed both the 
corn and the witchweed, but yesterday corn on the witchweed-infested 
fields stood at about half the height of corn in nearby fields that were 
unaffected with witchweed, and the farmer was convinced that he 
would get no crop. 

The farmers are anxious to have something done. The extension 
service people are very much concerned about it and are helping out 
in every way they can. The situation is serious and prompt action 
is needed to prevent the spread of this pest. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for this statement, and we, of course, 
have Mr. Peterson’s statement, too. 

We recognize the seriousness of this problem, some of the facts 
of which were called to the attention of this committee in its regular 
hearing this spring. We have in times past recommended to the 
Congress that funds be appropriated from the Federal Treasury to 
meet an emergency situation so as to prevent its spread. 

However, in times past, in order to get an effective program, we 
have urged the Department eventually to work out a cooperative 
plan of allocation with the States. 

What is the present situation as to the availability of funds from 
the States or the availability of personnel in the States for this work? 


STATE SUPPORT FOR WITCHWEED ERADICATION WORK 


Dr. CuarKson. I just talked to Commissioner Ballentine of North 
Carolina and Dr. Farrar, who is dean of Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C., and they have both ordered the personnel of 
their plant pest control commissions to give every assistance possible. 

They said that now they can feel assured that the Federal Govern- 
ment is giving serious consideration to a program for eradication, 
they felt confident that their governors would propose State funds 
when their legislatures meet next spring. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want it clear that we are not making any special 
demands from the States at this time, knowing that the legislatures 
are not always in session, and that not always does the State budget 
provide for these things. On the other hand, the committee has felt 
that you need a yardstick, and a good yardstick is whether the State 
will put up its proper share. 

Dr. Ciarkson. We are doing everything we can to assure good 
State support, and the attitude of the States is good. I personally 
feel that the responsible officials will do everything they can. 

I think though that we have to recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to have to carry a major share of this eradication 
program, at.least for the time being. 

Mr. Wnitren. I can anticipate that. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. AnpeErRsEN. This is a very important plague to get rid of, is 
it not ? 
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Dr. CiarKson. It is the most damaging disease of corn that I have 
seen. It is comparable with the European corn borer in its potential 
damage. I have seen what this one can do, and I feel confident that 
the corn borer does not do more damage than this one. 

There is one very important thing about this particular disease: 
its spread is very rapid. The seeds are microscopic in size and cannot 
easily be detected in the soil. The removal of any soil from infested 
areas must be prevented. The seeds remain viable in the soil for years. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I have no questions on this witchweed. You have 
established that the request of this committee is that these eradication 
programs shall be on a joint State-Federal program. 

Mr. Wuirren. As soon as possible. 

I did make note that this does not take into consideration any funds 
that might be provided during the coming fiscal year from the two 
States. I trust that you will not start on a full-scale basis until you 
have worked out many of these agreements with the States involved. 

We trust that you will keep that in mind. 

Dr. CiarKson. Mr. Chairman, we will keep that in mind and do 
the job as honestly and efficiently as we can. I do want to point out 
to the Congress that while the States will help, the urgency of this 
project demands that the Federal Government take the major share 
of it. It is estimated that the budget request would provide for about 
60 technical employees and 45 man-years of seasonal employment on 
program work. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this comment, that 
it is very necessary that the States and the local people take an active 
part in it because involved here is the possibility of the involvement 
of property rights. 

I am not trying to borrow trouble, but you may find one farmer 
financially able to participate and anxious to do so, but for somebody 
right across the road it may not be possible. While one farmer works 
hard to clear his land, the other lets his go. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. If there are no further questions, we will turn to 
the next subject, which is meat inspection. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have your statement in con- 
nection with that, Dr. Clarkson. 

Dr. Crarxson. Mr. Peterson’s statement covers our position on 
meat inspection quite fully, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOY MENT 


Mr. Wuirren. How many people do you plan to put on with that 
money ? 


Dr. Crarxson. This increase will provide for 413 man-years of 
employment. 

Mr. Wuirren. How does that compare with the funds in the recent 
bill that was passed by the Congress providing appropriations from 
your regular appropriation ? 
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Mr. Sreruens. Funds now appropriated for fiscal year 1959 are 
$17,326,000, which would provide for 2,887 man-years of employment. 
This is an increase of $500,000 over appropriations for 1958. 

Mr. Wunrren. In other w ords, Congress has provided more than 
they have in any previous year? 

Dr. Crarxson. More funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And this money would be in addition to that? 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Then may I ask you how many additional inspectors 
could be employed with the $500,000? 

Dr. Crarkson. That increase provided for 58 inspectors in GS-9 
grade and about 20 in GS-7. However, there is also the necessity 
in fiscal year 1959 of absorbing the costs of within- grade promotions, 
the full-year cost of the reclassification of inspectors whose positions 
were reclassified during the past fiscal year, and other increased costs. 
Actually, without the proposed supplemental budget request, the 
number of inspectors that we can employ in fiscal year 1959 will be 
less than in 1958. Our total employment is also affected by our re- 
imbursable work. We have a table which shows the reimbursable 
funds, which result largely from payments for overtime, the average 
annual employment from the appropriations and from the reimburs- 
able work, and the totals, for the past 7 years. 

Mr. Wirren. I wish you would put that in the record and project 
it to include the bill that has just passed. Then add this $2,100,000 
to that. 

Dr. Ciarkson. I will do that. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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Mr. Horan. I have this observation. I am concerned about this, 
and especially in the light of the pay raise. 

I do feel that the increase in population and the increase in slaughter- 
houses and the facts you have set forth in your statement would re- 
quire this subcommittee to give this matter a lot of deep thought. 

Dr. CLarxson. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you that the meat in- 
spection program is receiving my personal attention. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, Loeaan Mr. Horan’s remarks, I 
think it is something that we will have to consider carefully and frank- 
ly. ‘Today, I do not know what the answer is, but I do agree with 
Mr. Horan that the subcommittee should give very careful study to 
this request and try to determine in their own minds what is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection we have a number of requests from 
Members of Congress concerning this matter, among whom are Con- 
gresswoman Sullivan, of Missouri, and Mr. Thomas J. Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, AFL-CIO. I would like to have those requests in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The above-mentioned documents follow.) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONOR K. SULLIVAN OF MISSOURI 


JUNE 18, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Department of Agriculture Subcommittee, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR COLLEAGUE: It is my understanding that there is to be a supplemental 
appropriation bill coming before your subcommittee and also the full committee 
very shortly. I am intensely interested in the $2.1 million additional appropria- 
tion for the meat inspection program. While your subcommittee was considering 
the fiscal year 1959 appropriation bill some months ago, you will recall I ap- 
peared before you and testified in behalf of some $2 million more than the De- 
partment’s original estimate—a figure which I was informed represented the 
best judgment of all the major groups directly engaged in meat production. 

I have been hearing from many of the packing plants in my district, pointing 
out the need for increased appropriations for this inspection. I want to cite 
the case of the Sokolik Packing Co., recently built and opened as a “can pack 
plant” with all the latest equipment and modern packing methods. They are, how- 
ever, limited to the number of cattle they can process per day because of a 
shortage of Government inspectors. The “heads” which require some sort of in- 
spection must be taken from the processing line and trucked to another part 
of the plant in order to be inspected. On numerous occasions, this slows down 
the operation to a point where 34 men stand idle awaiting this operation, then, 
I am also informed, the heads must be returned to the line and rehung after 
they are inspected. This limits the number of cattle which can be handled and 
that is the big complaint. If another inspector could be placed in the plant, 
it is believed that more cattle could be handled which, in turn, would necessitate 
hiring additional employees and, of course, at this time when there is heavy 
unemployment in our area, this is very important. 

I hope you and the members of your subcommittee will give careful considera- 
tion to this supplemental request of $2.1 million. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. Joun B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. LLOYD, PRESIDENT, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


My name is Thomas J. Lloyd. I am the international president of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 members organized in about 500 
local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The AMCBW and its 
locals have contracts with thousands of employers in the meat, retail, poultry, 
egg, canning, leather, fish processing, and fur industries. 

On March 11, 1958, I testified before this committee on behalf of our union 
concerning meat and poultry inspection appropriations. At that time, I called 
attention to the need for more funds for meat inspection than the administration 
budget request had called for. 

The fears I expressed about the inadequacy of the meat inspection budget 
request were also voiced by the representatives of consumer, farm, public health, 
and management organizations. All of these men—and many of them are 
experts on the meat industry—testified that the $17,326,000 when requested for 
meat inspection would lead to further deterioration of this vital service. Our 
union is glad to see that the administration has recognized the inadequacy of its 
previous request for meat inspection. It has sent a $2.1 million supplemental 
appropriations request to Congress and we now appeal to you, gentlemen of 
this subcommittee, to approve these additional funds. 

The Meat Inspection Division is still in a serious crisis. It still does not 
have the funds to bring about a meaningful increase in its roster of inspectors. 

The shortage of inspectors thus caused, continues to bring about slowdowns in 
the slaughtering of livestock. Recently, a corollary of this problem has de- 
veloped. Some new plants which have opened have not been able to operate 
at capacity because they could not get the services of enough inspectors. 

In either type of case, the situation is dangerous. Our union’s research de- 
partment calculates that unemployment in the meatpacking industry is at more 
than 10 percent. This is higher than the national average. The slowdowns add 
to this unemployment problem. 

If these slowdowns are not sufficient evidence of the need for more inspectors, 
I should like to remind you of some of the statistics I submitted to you in my 
previous testimony. This data showed in detail that while the number of plants 
needing inspection increased 55 percent during the past 15 years, the total 
inspection force decreased 6 percent. 

This shocking discrepancy between the need for inspection and the number of 
inspectors available is increasing. The meatpacking industry is continuing, and 
even accelerating, its decentralization process. The number of new plants need- 
ing inspection will continue to rise. This is indicated by the sharp increase in 
the number of companies submitting plans for new plants to the Meat Inspection 
Division for approval. 

Meat inspection is one of the most important consumer-protective programs 
of our Federal Government. It came into existence more than 50 years ago 
because the public was shocked at the health hazards then prevalent in the pro- 
cessing and consumption of meat. Meat inspection has more than proved its 
worth. But it has been allowed to suffer from serious inadequacies in man- 
power. If these inadequacies are allowed to continue and to increase, this vital 
program will approach critical deterioration. 

To avoid such a shocking condition, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, strongly urges that you ap- 
prove the $2.1 million supplemental appropriations request for meat inspection. 
These funds will allow the hiring of 350 more inspectors. They will bring the 
meat inspection program to the point where it will be able to fulfill completely 
its function of protecting and benefitting consumers, farmers, packinghouse 
workers and the meat industry. 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to thank you and your associates for your ap- 
pearance before the committee. 
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EDWARD P. BOLAND, Massachu- CHARLES RAPER JONAS, North 
setts Carolina 


Wepnespay, Juty 2, 1958. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
WITNESSES 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR 

DR. PAUL E. KLOPSTEG, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

J. E. LUTON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 
F. C. SHEPPARD, COMPTROLLER 

WALTON M. HUDSON, COMPTROLLER’S STAFF 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


DR. JOSEPH KAPLAN, CHAIRMAN, USNC-IGY, DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

DR. ROGER R. REVELLE, MEMBER, USNC TECHNICAL PANEL ON 
OCEANOGRAPHY; CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OCEA- 
NOGRAPHY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 
UNIONS; DIRECTOR, SCRIPPS INSTITUTION OF OCEANOGRAPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

DR. HARRY WEXLER, MEMBER, USNC-IGY; CHIEF SCIENTIST, ANT- 
ARCTIC PROGRAM; DIRECTOR OF METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH, 
UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU 

DR. MERLE A. TUVE, MEMBER, USNC-IGY; DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF TERRESTIAL MAGNETISM, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF 
WASHINGTON 

ALAN H. SHAPLEY, VICE CHAIRMAN, USNC-ICY; CHIEF, SUN-EARTH 
RELATIONSHIP SECTION, CENTRAL RADIO PROPAGATION LAB- 
ORATORY, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

HUGH ODISHAW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, USNC-IGY 

B. VAN MATER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, USNC-IGY 

THOMAS GIKAS, USNC-IGY STAFF 

STANLEY RUTTENBERG, USNC-IGY STAFF 


ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC, (NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY 
OBSERVATORY) 


DR. LLOYD V. BERKNER, PRESIDENT, AUI; VICE PRESIDENT, CSAGI 
(SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR) 


Mr. Yates. Gentlemen, will the committee come to order. 

We are pleased again to have before us the National Science Foun- 
dation. We delight in the knowledge they bring us. We await their 
request with keen anticipation. 
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There are two items contained in House Document No. 394 relating 
to the National Science Foundation. One is for an additional $4,400,- 
000 for the radio astronomy observatory at Green Bank, W. Va., and 
the other is $2,950,000 for the IGY. We will insert the part of the 
supplemental document relating to these items in the record at this 
point. 

(The items follow :) 

“NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPEN(3ES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $4,400,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is required to allow construction to 


go ahead on the National Radio Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, W. Va. 
Actual bids have shown the cost will exceed previous estimates. 


“INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

“For an additional amount for ‘International Geophysical Year’, $2,950,000, 
to remain, available until June 30, 1960. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation completes funding of the United 
States International Geophysical Year program. Funds are required at this 
time to provide for unexpected additional costs of the observational program in 
the Arctic and Antarctic; to provide for the reduction and processing of a greater 
mass of scientific data from International Geophysical Year observations than 
earlier anticipated ; to complete establishment of the United States World Data 
Center program; to initiate analysis and research based on International Geo- 
physical Year data; and to permit the National Committee which directs the 
United States program to continue until June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently the estimates last year as to the costs for 
the telescopes were not exactly accurate. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY OBSERVATORY 


Will you tell us about your justification for this first item, Dr. 
Waterman? Who else will testify on funds for the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory ? 

Dr. Waterman. Dr. Berkner, on this particular one. The other 
witnesses will testify on IGY. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a statement for us? 

Dr. WATERMAN. I have no formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Proceed, then, on the justification. 

Dr. Waterman. This budget estimate we are requesting is in the 
sum of $4.4 million for the construction and planning for the radio 
astronomy telescope site. We regret that the increased cost of this 
140-foot radio telescope has come through in its final form with an 
increase of this magnitude. 

I might say with respect to the overall figures, that there are two 
major items in this increase. The first major item is the increased 
cost of engineering, design, and construction for the 140-foot tele- 
scope itself. That is $3.5 million more than the original estimate. 
This is based on actual bids which, when they come down to the mat- 
ter of making a highly precise telescope, which is a novel thing for 
engineers to do, were all at least that much higher than the original 
overall estimates, based on ordinary engineering construction. 
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The other major item is for a residence hall and cafeteria of 
$454,000. 
Mr. Yates. Before we go into the individual items we ought to 


put page 6 of your justifications in the record so we know what we 
are talking about. 


(The justification follows :) 


National Radio Astronomy Observatory—Comparison of previous and revised 
estimates 
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Dr. WaterMAN. On the balance of the items, Mr. Chairman, we 
have tried to economize in every possible way, some have been up 
and some have been down. The net effect of the other than the tele- 
scope and residence hall is an increase of only $10,000, so these are the 
two major items that I spoke about that have caused this increase. 

As. Dr, Berkner can tell you in more detail, this telescope will be 
the most precise in the world, and be capable of the most accurate 
measurements, in spite of the fact that it is not the largest. There 
are at least 3 of an order of magnitude of 250 feet in diameter. 

Mr. Yates. Actually, your justification looks to the construction of 
two telescopes. 

Dr. WaterMAN. The other is a minor one which is a common thing 
in astronomy. 
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Mr. Yates. We are still building it and have to pay for it. 
Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. That is very minor, though, compared to the 
1g one. 

Mr. Lutron. Yes. The 85-foot telescope is nearing completion, and 
involves only a $35,000 increase in cost. 

Mr. Yates. Dr. Berkner, we will be glad to hear you on the 140- 
foot telescope. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD V. BERKNER 


Dr. Berxner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The site has now been acquired and I might say that careful surveys 
shows that this is undoubtedly the best site that has so far been spotted 
in the world today. The gain by occupying the present site is equiva- 
lent to using a much larger telescope from the point of view of the 
power gain of the whole system. We have been on the site since 
September 3, 1957 and, as Mr, Luton has said, the 85-foot telescope 
is now nearing completion and will be completed this autumn, 

The 140-foot telescope, after our original authorization, was com- 
pletely designed in the engineering sense, and put out for bid, and the 
resulis that you see here represent the lowest bids that were received 
for the complete job. 

The telescope is by far the most precise that has been designed to 
date, and will be capable of operating to frequencies as high as 10,000 
megacycles per second, which will permit exploration of the sky 
through utilization of wavelength that have not been possible by any 
nation before with large telescopes. 

The gain of the whole system will be sufficiently high so that it can 
be confidently anticipated that one can penetrate out into the universe, 
at least as far as visual telescopes, and in all probability, farther than 
visual telescopes penetrate into the universe at the present time, with 
respect to some of the galaxies at great distances. 

One can anticipate that from this instrument it should be possible 
to advance astronomical theory and understanding very substantially. 

The telescope has sufficiently rapid slewing rates in combination 
with great precision to permit the tracking of satellites, or other ob- 
jects that may be launched from the surface of the earth. 

We have completed the engineering in every detail. The shop draw- 
ings are now being prepared. ‘The contractor states that he is ready 
to come on the site within 1 week as soon as we can give him the release 
to start the construction of the foundation, and we have every expecta- 
tion that, if this supplemental is approved, the telescope would be com- 
pleted late in 1959. 

This, incidentally, is in advance of the prior schedule that we had 
expected and I might say, Mr. Chairman, is not unconnected with 
what is sometimes called the present recession, which has left certain 
factory facilities available that we had not originally anticipated 
would be available. 

This accounts for the more rapid completion date. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

On page 8 and 9 of the justifications there is listed telescopes which 
are located in other countries, and in other sections of our country. 
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ACQUISITION OF TELESCOPES 

How were these telescopes acquired, by Government funds, by pri- 
vate funds, or otherwise? 

Dr. Berkner. Some have been acquired by Government funds, 
some by private funds. 


eek he What ones in this country were acquired by private 
funds 

Dr. Berxner. The Carnegie Institution teleseope, I believe, was ac- 
quired entirely by private funds. The California Institute of Tech- 
nology telescope, I believe was built entirely by private funds. 

Dr. Waterman. ONR. The Navy is supporting CIT. 

Dr. Berxkner. Others I am sure came through Government contract 
in one way or another. None of these telescopes are designed to func- 


tion with respect to many of the operations that can be done with the 
140-foot telescope proposed here. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET UNION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yares. In glancing through your justification, I fail to find the 
usual comparison with Russia, other than the statement that appears 
on page 9. Is Russia doing nothing in this field ? 

Dr. Berxner. Russia has a very active program in this field. There 
are 3 major radio astronomy observatories of which we are aware, 
1 at Leningrad, 1 at Gorki, and 1 in the Crimea, The Lenin- 
grad observatory has a partial parabola of 320 feet in diameter which 
is a very unusual type, of which we have a rather good description 
at the present time, and several of our radio astromoners have seen 
it closely. 

In the Crimea there are a number of radio telescopes the largest of 
which is the 300-foot fixed telescope in the ground. 

I only know of the Gorki establishment through personal conversa- 
tions with Professor Poperov, who is the head of the Lebadov Insti- 
tute. He indicated to me that they had very large telescopes there 
and the Lebadov Institute is designing very good radio receivers for 
that telescope, including the use of masers which we discussed last 
year with Professor Poperov at some length. I do not have complete 
details on the Gorki setup because this is one of the closed areas of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have sufficient information to make a com- 
parison between the projected United States telescope and their tele- 
scopes ? 

Dr. Berxner. I would assume, I think safely, that the capability of 
the telescope we are proposing here would, in most fields, give us the 
best telescope anywhere at the present time. The telescope in Great 
Britain will be larger, but the efficiency of the telescope we are propos- 
ing here will be —— for short wavelengths. This, taken together 
with the site, is likely to give a larger equivalent area as far as the pick- 
up of the telescope is concerned. As far as the beam width is con- 
cerned, the higher precision at short wavelengths will give us a 
sharper beam width. 


Mr. Yates. You do not anticipate any factor of obsolescence on this 
for some time to come ? 
Dr. Berxner. Yes, I think there will be needs for a larger one 


but there wouldn’t be of this type. I would think this telescope will 
be kept busy at least for 20 years. 
27544—58 49 
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Mr. Yares. I am a little uncertain as to your statement about the 
fact that you consider the possibility of better telescopes being de- 
veloped. Will you be requesting our committee for funds for another 
telescope ? 

Dr. Berxner. Certainly we will go ahead with studies of how larger 
telescopes can be built. We are quite certain at this time that another 
telescope, having the freedom that this telescope will have to scan the 
sky, to move around, et cetera, is probably relatively impossible to 
build, in any very much larger substantial size, but it is entirely possi- 
ble that we will be able to discover w ays of penetrating even farther 
in the universe by specialized telescopes of one kind or another. Just 
what form these are likely to take I couldn’t say at the present time, 
because our studies haven’t progressed far enough. 

Mr. Yates. When you use the word “telescope” you refer to the 
radio telescope ? 

Dr. BerKkner. Yes. 


SELECTION OF SITE FOR THE RADIO TELESCOPE 


Mr. Yates. You stated that this is the best location that you could 
find in the country, and this contributed to the fact that you were able 
to build a telescope of such efficiency as to require only a paraboloid 
of 140 feet. 

How did you happen to pick this place? As I read through the 
justification, I wondered about the possibility of minerals in the 
mountains detracting from your signals and why you did not go 
southwest or to some other area that is clear. 

Dr. Brerkner. We deliberately selected this site because of the 
mountains, because the mountains protect the telescope site against 
unwanted signals that come in from the side. 

Mr. Yates. What about severity of weather? I noticed in the 
justification this is one of the things that may cause some damage to 
your equipment. 

Dr. Berxner. Yes. This site was selected because it does have a 
very good weather record. The weather is very moderate. There 
is a history of lack of tornadoes and hurricanes in the area. The 
telescope, incidentally in a caged position is designed to stand 120- 
mile-an-hour winds. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Yares. I think we ought to put pages 7 through 13 in the rec- 
ord, and show the necessity for this Justification. 
(The justifications follow :) 


National Radio ne poem 


| Appropriate | Additional bik: oben Revised 
to date amount | amount 
ines requested 





Fiscal year 1957 (actual) -_-.-- sta thst dunce ecbeediaatcomiadie ai | $4, 000, 000 
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PURPOSE OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR THE NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY 
OBSERVATORY 


A supplemental estimate of $4,400,000 for fiscal year 1959 is requested for the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory in order to complete construction of the 
140-foot radio telescope; to provide for a residence hall and cafeteria; for in- 
creased costs of building construction; and for procurement of additional essen- 
tial electronic equipment. 

The amount. requested, together with the $5,130,000 appropriated in fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 will make a total of $9,530,000 which will provide for a 
radio astronomy observatory incorporating an 85-foot radio telescope, a 140-foot 
radio telescope, necessary laboratory, office and maintenance space, quarters for 
visiting scientists and for permanent staff members, highly specialized electronic 
instrumentation and repair equipment, and operating costs through fiscal year 
1958. Operating funds for fiscal year 1959 are included in the Foundation’s 
fiscal year 1959 budget estimaie. 


DEVELOPMENTS LEADING TO A NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY OBSERVATORY 


Importance of radio astronomy.—In 1932 Karl G. Jansky, an engineer with the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, in studying the interference of thunderstorms with 
communications, discovered a hitherto unknown type of radiation that pene- 
trated the earth’s atmosphere. After much careful study he concluded that the 
radio interference or noise was from the Milky Way passing overhead. Thus 
was discovered radio astronomy—which is astronomy in the truest sense, except 
that the observations are made at radio wavelengths with electronic equipment 
rather than at optical wavelengths with the eye or analogous devices. It is 
now known that the atmosphere is transparent to wavelengths ranging from 
1 centimeter (a fraction of an inch) to more than 10 meters (about 11 yards). 
These radio wavelengths are more than 10,000 times longer than optical wave- 
lengths; therefore, none of the optical observing devices may be employed ef- 
fectively and the development of suitable equipment has been a limiting factor 
in the growth of radio astronomy. Adequate instrumentation is further compli- 
eated by the range of radio wavelengths that can penetrate the atmosphere. 
The range of optical wavelengths—from blue to red—to which the eye is sensi- 
tive corresponds to approximately 1 octave on a piano keyboard, whereas the 1- 
centimeter to 10-meter range available to radio astronomy corresponds to 10 
octaves. Hence a variety of techniques must be employed, both in the antenna 
systems and the receivers and other electronic devices, to cover the entire ob- 
servable band. 

Areas studied by means of radio astronomy.—Although radio astronomy is 
but a quarter century old, it has already revealed much new information- 
about the solar system, the Milky Way or galaxy of which we are a part, and 
of external galaxies. Radio signals are received from a variety of sources, 
including the sun, the planets, our own galaxy, and galazies in outer space 
200 million light-years away. In addition, extensive study is made of hydrogen 
radiation at the 21-centimeter line. 

A significant fraction of the total material in the universe is in the form of 
quiescent clouds of hydrogen gas, lying in the interstellar regions of our galaxy 
and other galaxies. These clouds emit radio radiation in a narrow band of 
wave lengths centered at a wavelength of about 21 centimeters. Studies of this 
21-centimeter line emission are providing new information about the properties 
of galactic systems, and about the relationships between stars and interstellar 
gas. 

American progress in radio astronomy instrumentation.—Despite the early 
American impetus in radio astronomy—beginning with Jansky and including 
contributions of Burke, Bok, and Ewen—rapid progress in other nations has 
created a situation that requires exertion on the part of this country to achieve 
and maintain a position in the forefront of radio-astronomy research. Numer- 
ous steerable paraboloids—some of very large size—have been constructed in 
other nations, as well as other types of antenna arrays of high precision. 
The following summary of major instrumentation in other countries gives indi- 
eation of a high degree of progress: 


England: A 250-foot steerable paraboloid plus several small telescopes. 

Australia: Two Mills cross arrays of 1,600-foot and 3,000-foot dimension. <A 
200-foot steerable paraboloid is in design phases. 

France: Some arrays in operation. 
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Russia: A number of small telescopes, one steerable altazimuth mount telescope 
of intermediate size (approximately 50 to 60 feet) and a 300 by 10 foot 
fixed paraboloid telescope with tiltable plates, 

Netherlands: Steerable paraboloid of about 80 foot diameter. 

East Germany: A 100-foot paraboloid steerable in only one direction. 

West Germany: A 75-foot steerable paraboloid. 

Canada: A special linear array 200 feet long for solar work. 

At the present time, the United States has no radio telescope of size comparable 
to the larger ones indicated above. At the present time, exclusive of the pro- 
posed 140-foot telescope at the National Radio Astronomy Observatory, the fol- 
lowing instruments are in operation or underway : 


Harvard: 28-foot and 60-foot steerable paraboloids. 

Naval Research Laboratory: 50-foot and 84-foot steerable paraboloids. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (OTM) : 1,800-foot and 2,400-foot arrays. 

University of Michigan: 28-foot and 85-foot steerable paraboloids. 

Ohio State University: Fixed standing paraboloid 70 feet by 700 feet (under 
construction ). 

California Institute of Technology : Two 90-foot steerable paraboloids. 


Planning for the National Radio Astronomy Observatory.—The need for large 
radio telescopes to augment the work of American astronomers was clearly 
brought out at an international conference on radio astronomy, sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, California Institute of Technology, and Carneigie 
Institution of Washington, and held at the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in January 1954. 

As a sequal to the Washington conference and informal discussions among 
scientists, Associated Universities, Inc., was asked to undertake, on behalf of 
radio astronomers, responsibility for construction and operation of more adequate 
instruments for radio astronomy. A conference of United States radio astrono- 
mers, held in New York on May 22, 1954, enthusiastically endorsed this proposal, 
and AUI undertook a series of studies sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

In August 1956, a report was submitted, Plan for a Radio Astronomy Ob- 
servatory, which included the results of a survey for a suitable site, studies 
of telescope designs, and a plan for the establishment and operation of the 
Observatory. 

A contract was signed on November 17, 1956, between the National Science 
Foundation and Associated Universities, Inc., for the construction and operation 
of the National Radio Astronomy Observatory. At the present time a total of 
$5,130,000 has been appropriated for the National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 
The request for supplemental funds is set forth in the following sections. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF THE NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY OBSERVATORY 


More than 85 percent of the increase occurs in connection with the construc- 
tion of the 140-foot radio telescope and the related electronic equipment. A 
number of factors not contemplated at the time of the initial estimate have 
materially influenced the increase in cost : 

First, after 3 years of intensive study it has been found to be possible to 
build a much more precise instrument than initially contemplated. The need for 
and desirability of tightening specifications to secure increased precision has 
been soundly demonstrated by the serious disagreement between British and 
Australian scientists in the interpretation of their radio astronomy observational 
data. The disagreement apparently stems from errors resulting from the use 
of large but relatively imprecise radio telescopes. As a result of intensive design 
study it has been possible to design a 140-foot instrument of high precision having 
an accuracy equivalent to existing instruments of a size up to 250-foot diameter 
(the size of the present British radio telescope at Jodrell Bank previously men- 
tioned). 

ay the initial estimate was prepared, using experience with smaller tele- 
scopes, before the design of the 140-foot instrument was fixed. The cost was 
developed using the customary engineering basis for heavy steel construction— 
the gross tonnage of steel involved. Because of the unique design of the in- 
strument, the close tolerance involved, and the general inexperience of contractors 
with similar construction, this has proven to be an inadequate method of 
estimating. 
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Third, since the development of the initial estimate in 1955 there have been 
very substantial advances in the price of materials and specialized metals in- 
volved in the construction of the telescope. (Bureau of Labor Statistics cost in- 
dices indicate that between mid-1955 to September 1957 prices for structural 
steel had risen 32 percent, aluminum 21 percent, finished aluminum sheet 19 
percent, and gross hourly wages in contract construction had risen 14 percent. 

Fourth, the isolated location of the most desirable site for the observatory, 
located at Green Bank, W. Va., involves more costly shipping and skilled labor 
problems than were visualized at the time of the initial estimate. 


IMPORTANCE OF SECURING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Although a firm bid is in hand for the construction of the 140 foot telescope it 
has been necessary to delay entering into a contract until the additional funds 
required are available. The lowest acceptable bid, from the E. W. Bliss Co. of 
Canton, Ohio, would provide for fabrication, construction, and election of the 
140 foot telescope and for construction of the foundation of the telescope at a 
total cost of $4,750,000. The price as negotiated was based on immediate accept- 
ance and is subject to escalation based on the BLS index for labor and materials 
from December 1, 1957, to the beginning of the work. Although a contract for 
fabrication and construction of the telescope cannot be let until additional funds 
are available, the Foundation has authorized Associated Universities, Inc., to 
enter into an agreement with the Bliss Co. to prepare the detailed engineering 
drawings with the option to enter into a contract for construction when funds 
are available. 

In the progress of any science the provision of facilities less effective than the 
best available at the time would entail a substantial lag in progress and loss of 
leadership. The 140 foot telescope which can be built today is far superior to 
that which was visualized at the time the initial estimates were made. Rede- 
signing of the telescope or effecting major changes in the specifications would not 
result in substantial savings, and would sacrifice highly desirable performance 
characteristics. 

SUMMARY OF CURRENT PROGRESS 


The contract which the National Science Foundation has signed with Associ- 
ated Universities, Inc., provides for construction of the National Radio Astron- 
omy Observatory and for its operation for a period of 5 years. After an intensive 
survey of the United States described in the June 1956 publication Plan for a 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory, Green Bank, W. Va., was selected as the 
site affording the greatest protection from radio and other electric interference. 
Progress to date on the site acquisition, development, and initial construction of 
the observatory is summarized below. 


Site acquisition 


The site of the observatory will comprise about 2,700 acres. Substantially 
all of the land has either been acquired to date, or condemnation proceedings 
are in court for the parcels of land to which title has not been acquired. Acqui- 
sition of the land has been handled for the Foundation by the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. In order to assure adequate protection from radio 
and other interference, the Federal Communications Commission is presently 
considering a ruling which would make the general area of the site a “quiet 
zone,” and the West Virginia State Legislature is considering delegation of 
zoning authority to Pocahontas County that would permit rulings retaining the 
rural classification of the area. The natural advantages and isolation of the 
area coupled with the further advantages anticipated from the cooperation of 
FCC and the West Virginia Legislature will undoubtedly make Green Bank, 
W. Va., the foremost center for research in radio astronomy in the United 
States. 


Road and parking areas 


A road approximately 114 miles in length has been constructed centrally 
through the site. The road is complete except for the final surfacing which 
cannot be accomplished until the heavy construction in connection with the 
140 foot telescope is finished. Parking space at the site of the laboratory and 
administration building and at the 85 foot telescope site is at the same stage of 
completion as the road. Rough grading of the 140 telescope site was accom- 
plished in connection with the construction of the road. 
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Water and sewage 


A well for immediate water supply purposes has been drilled and is in opera- 
tion. Another 8 inch well has been drilled and capped awaiting construction 
of the works area. 


Electric power 

Bids for installation of the power system are expected to be received soon. 
Completion of the work is tentatively set for June 15, 1958. 
85 foot telescope control building 


The contract for construction of the control building for the 85 foot telescope 
has been let with a completion date of June 1, 1958 established. 
85 foot telescope and instrumentation 

A contract has been let for construction and erection of the 85 foot telescope. 
The telescope is scheduled to be in operation by October 15, 1958. A contract 
for construction of the foundation for the telescope will be let in the near future. 
A 21 centimeter receiver has been completed by the contractor, Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, and will be delivered to phase in with completion of the 85 
foot telescope. A 3 centimeter traveling wave tube receiver is on order with 
delivery promised for early fall. 

Renovation of houses on the site 

Four farm houses have been completely renovated for temporary use as living 
quarters, laboratory and office space, and work is currently underway or plans 
have been made for the renovation of the additional houses to serve as tem- 
porary residences for staff members or for visiting scientists. All renovation is 
scheduled to be completed by September 1, 1958. 

140 foot telescope 

Invitations for proposals for fabrication and erection of the 140 foot telescope 
were issued on August 1, 1957 to about 100 different companies. Over 40 pro- 
posals were received of which 9 were for the entire job. Acceptable bids ranged 
from $5.6 to $8.5 million. Subsequent negotiations to ascertain savings that 
could be made without adversely affecting the performance of the instrument 
resulted in downward revisions. The initial bid from the E. W. Bliss Co. was 
reduced to $4,750,000 in the process of negotiation. Although the Bliss Co. could 
have begun work on the construction of the telescope immediately it has been 
impossible to sign a contract because additional funds are required. 

As previously stated, the E. W. Bliss Co. has been authorized to proceed with 
detailed engineering drawings of the 140 foot dish, with an option to initiate 
fabrication, construction and erection of the telescope provided funds are made 
available for this purpose. The Bliss bid is subject to escalation based on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index for labor and materials from December 1, 
1957 to the beginning of the work. 


PURPOSE OF 85-FOOT TELESCOPE 


Mr. Yates. What is the purpose of the 85-foot telescope we are con- 
structing? Isthis a student telescope of some kind ¢ 

Dr. Berkner. It is an auxiliary telescope. In itself it is capable 
of doing very distinguished research, but the cost of a large telescope 
is such that one cannot justify the development of equipment, or time 
spent for general deve lopment work on the big telescope. You simp] 
have to keep it busy on the kind of projects which it can do which 
other telescopes cannot do. Therefore, when the big telescope is avail- 
able, the smaller telescope will be used not only for research in its own 
right but also for the testing of equipment, for the testing of feeds, for 
testing of other equipment which eventually will go into the telescope 
when it is perfected. In the developing of traveling wave tube re- 
ceivers, which are very low noise wave receivers et cetera, we require 
a lot of telescope time and the smaller telescope will be used for this 
purpose. 
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When the equipment is perfected it will be moved over into the 
larger telescope. I would point out that both telescopes have precisely 
the same ratio of focal length and diameter. When you develop a feed 
for one telescope it can be moved over to the other. 

Dr. Waterman. In astronomy in general, where you have a large 
telescope and the cost of operation is heavy for that and it has its own 
program one has associated with it a small telescope that can do the 
minor things and prepare the way for observations with the big ones. 

Mr. Yates. Who will be using these telescopes? How many astron- 
omers do we have in this country ? a 

Dr. Berxner. The whole facility is designed to provide a supple- 
mentary facility to the universities and institutions doing research in 
radio astronomy in the country. There is a small permanent staff at 
the observatory to manage the telescope and of course to carry on 
research in their own right, but thé facility is being designed so that 
visiting professors or visiting scientists can prepare or plan experi- 
ments for the large telescope at their university and then come to 
the site and carry out the experiments under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The whole facility is designed to provide a large-scale facility, in 
the most economical manner for the Federal Government, to provide 
research tools and facilities not available at the universities and other 
institutions. Thus, an institutional astronomer who feels that he 
needs a supplement to his own research facilities, will have available 
the National Radio Astronomy Observatory facilities, which are much 
more adequate than anything that an astronomer can obtain in his own 
institution with regard to size of telescope. 

Mr. Yates. Have you an idea as to how many astronomers or how 
many students of astronomy there are in this country who might be 
using this facility ? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes. We have, as a mater of fact, already set up a 
schedule of probable users of the telescope. 

{I would be glad to make this available to the committee for their 
record, but the astronomers have been polled and the probable experi- 
ments that will be conducted, the probable schedule of timing with re- 
spect to the telescopes, is already somewhat in hand, and could be 
made available to you. 

Mr. Yares. I think we will have general questions from the com- 
mittee on this item. 


INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Osrertaa. One general question I had was with regard to cost, 
or actually the system under which you operate. 
As I understand it, this budget request is for a supplemental, or an 


additional appropriation of $4. 4 million, which is primarily for con- 
struction. 


Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. There are a number of other small items that go 
with this additional fund, and the reason for it is that the costs have 
exceeded original estimates. Is that correct? 

Dr. Berkner. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. On page 11 of your justification it points out that 
bids have been received and the lowest acceptable bid is in the amount 
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of $4,750,000. That is for construction, fabrication, erection of the 


telescope, and for construction of the foundation of the telescope. Is 
that generally correct ? 


Dr. Berxner. That is correct. 


Mr. Osrerrac. If this appropriation is made and the money is 
made available, does that mean that you can proceed on the basis of 
existing bids? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. In other words, there is no turning back to embark 
on this project from the beginning, but actually you need the money 
to supplement the money you have in order to accept these bids? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir; that is correct. I can be a little more 
explicit. 

Because we wanted to be very sure of these prices, the foundation 
authorized us to proceed through detailed engineering of the tele- 
scope, so that every point on the bid could be confirmed. This was 
the first phase of the contract with the E. W. Bliss Co. 

The second phase of the contract with the Bliss Co., that is to pro- 
ceed with construction, will not be started unless this supplemental 
appropriation is made. But a firm contract is available by which the 


second phase can be released if and when the Congress appropriates 
the funds. 


Mr. Ostertac. The second phase 

Dr. Berxner. Being the fabrication and construction of the tele- 
scope. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The overall total cost of this project is in the neigh- 
borhood of about $9 million ? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. So the additional $4.4 million is required to take 
up the requirements involved in the second phase of the project? 

Dr. Berxner. That is correct. 

Mr. Yares. I am sorry; I forgot to call upon our distinguished 
chairman to ask him whether he had any questions. 





SOVIET UNION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask the doctor: We read in the Saturday or Sunday 
papers where the Russians were going to establish, not a radio tele- 
scope but a mirror-prism telescope with 1,300 mirrors. They are 
going to harness the sun, have a boiler on a tower 130 feet high. Out 
of that they will produce 2 million kilowatt-hours a year of energy. 
Did I read that correctly ? 

Dr. Berkner. I couldn’t confirm the precise number. I read 4 
story to that effect. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that stage of the art that practical ? 

Dr. WaterMAN. This was discussed at an international meeting on 
solar energy, I think, last year. The Russians spoke of this. Most 
of those present expressed skepticism as to whether the thing could 
be managed. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was over in Armenia. 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I presume it was on a high plateau, dry, hot and 
clear, 11 or 12 months out of the year. 
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Dr. Waterman. This was discussed at this international confer- 

ence. The plan was presented in the early stages. 
sae Tomas. Did I understand you to say everybody was skeptical 
of i 

Dr. Waterman. Most people were skeptical this could be achieved, 
or done efficiently. Of course it has reached a later stage now. I am 
not sure how much we know about it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was this window dressing, publicity, propaganda by 
the Russians? Does anyone know there is actually a project being 
undertaken ? 

Dr. WarermMan. What we hear is that they are trying to build it. 

Mr. Tomas. Can we contact our proper sources and find out? 

Dr. Waterman. I would be glad to try to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. We might see what we can do along this line in this 
country. 

Dr. Kuorstre. If the figure is 2 million kilowatt-hours a year—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I may be wrong. 

Dr. Kiorstec. This may be right, but this means the installation 
would be an installation of only about a thousand kilowatts because 
it would depend on sunshine and total number of sunshine hours even 
in a location where there isn’t much cloudiness would not be much over 
2,000 hours, either. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a relatively small plant. 

Dr. Kuorstee. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Berkner. One must recall in all of these solar energy projects, 
at least in the United States, that the economics of the situation are 
an important aspect. That is, what is the cost per kilowatt-hour to 
do the job? 

CAPITAL AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Mr. Jonas. Doctor, what have you used the $5,130,000 for that we 
have already appropriated ? 

Dr. Berxner. This is completely outlined on page 6. 

Dr. Waterman. This is itemized on page 6, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Berxner. Under five categories, A to E. 

Dr. Waterman. This included $2.2 million for engineering and 
design and construction of the telescope; for lab building, $441,000— 
these are big items—site acquisition, site development total $1,249,000, 
wits $550,000 for the actual site acquisition et cetera. 

The observatory equipment amounted to $250,000 here. The 85- 
foot telescope originally had $275,000 for it, and the components and 
electronic equipment for the 85-foot telescope, $200,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Willyouyield? Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. These are no-year funds. We know our distinguished 
friend, Dr. Berkner, is awfully close to this. I do hope that the com- 
mittee will give you all the money you need for your foundation work 
and for your telescope, and that essential equipment that you need. 

On your road and your ancillary buildings, let’s not break this 
thing’s neck before it gets started. Let’s hold that down to the bare 
minimum. 

If these figures can be reduced substantially, let us do it. Let us 
not make it too plush and get it killed before we get it started. Let 
us spend all the money that is needed on the telescope and on the aux- 
iliary equipment, but when you come to your building, and access 
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roads and this, that, and the other, let us forgo that for a year. I 
am talking sense to you, whether you agree or disagree. 

Dr. Berxner. Our problem is the following, Mr. Thomas: The 
site was deliberately selected so that it would be very inaccessible and, 
therefore, quiet from the point of view of radio noise et cetera. This 
gives us very great gains with respect to the operation of the telescopes 
themselves. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have to have roads there, I know. You can 
build roads for $10,000 a mile or one for a thousand dollars a mile, and 
it will still bring you up and take you down. ; 

Dr. Berxner. The only difficulty is we have to carry heavy equip- 
ment in over these roads. I am reminded of the visit I made to the 
British radio telescope in which we discussed this matter of roads. 
Someone remarked the road wasn’t very good into the telescope and 
the director of the observatory said the road had been paid for 
whether it is there or not. What he really meant was the cost of 
digging out mired trucks, et cetera, and bringing heavy equipment 
to the site—and this is extremely heavy gear—had more than cost the 
price of putting in a road of adequate type. 

Actually, the roads we need are at this moment already in place 
to carry in the gear. These roads have been constructed very eco- 
nomically. I think the total cost of the roads actually came well be- 
low the estimates, and they are not fancy, paved roads. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many miles of roads and what is the cost of 
the road? 

Dr. Berner. I think we built about a mile and a half of road. 
It cost about $133,000. It is built for the 18,000 pound per axle 
loads that have to be brought in there. It is not paved. It is a semi- 
finished road, simply designed as a minimum road to carry the load. 

I think this is a pretty good price for a road. 

Mr. Jonas. Is it true that almost the entire amount of the supple- 
mental request is involved in the construction of the 140-foot 
telescope ? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir. There is only $10,000 difference between 
the original estimates and the present estimate, excepting only for 
two items: The telescopes and related equipment and the residence 
hall cafeteria. 

Mr. Jonas. You had $2.2 million in the 1958 budget for engineer- 
ing, design, and construction on the telescope. 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You are jumping that up to $4,327,000. Is that due 
to a speedup, or to a revised estimate on cost, or what accounts for 
the increase? 

Dr. Berxner. When the original estimate was made, no telescope 
of this kind had ever been designed, or built, before, and we had 
only to depend upon a very rough engineering estimate based on 
the tonnages of material that would probably have to go into the 
telescope. Since the time of those estimates, some detailed engineer- 
ing has been done, and we have been able to determine for the first 
time how precise the telescope could be built, and what guaranties of 
precision could be made. 

Mr. Jonas. In other words, $2.2 million was just a rough estimate? 

Dr. BerKner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jonas. Not based on anything except estimates ? 
Dr. Berkner. That is right, because we did not have money at that 
time to do the detailed engineering. 


TENTATIVE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 


Mr. Jonas. Do you have tentative contracts signed with the Bliss 
Co. ? 

Dr. Berkner. We have. 

Mr. Jonas. Which establishes the cost of $4,327,000 ? 

Dr. Berxner. $4,750,000. 

Mr. Jonas. $4.4 million is what you are asking for. 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir, but the actual price of the telescope is 
$4,750,000. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It will meet that contract, will it? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. It is a firm contract. 

Mr. Jonas. Not necessarily. It has an escalation clause in it. 

Dr. Berxner. We have a small contingency for escalation, but we 
think we can estimate the escalation very accurately because we know 
the terms of the contract at the present time. 

Mr. Jonas. Does it provide for an increase in cost in the event of 
a rise in the cost-of-living index? How can you determine that in 
advance ? 

Dr. Berxner. The escalation ceases if the contract is signed before 
a certain date. In other words, the signing of the contract terminates 
the escalation. 

Mr. Jonas. Does this $9,053,000 revised estimate include everything, 
what we refer to as a turnkey job for construction ? 

Dr. Berkner. This will be a completely operational job. 

Mr. Jonas. This amount of money will complete the entire project, 
a turnkey job? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. I would not want to be in a position of say 
ing we would never come back for more, because, as Mr. Thomas 
knows very well, if certain steps can be taken to improve our ability 
to do research, he would expect us back. 

Mr. Jonas. That would depend upon whether you want to build an 
additional telescope? 

Dr. Berkner. That is correct, sir, or, perhaps, to improve the capa- 
bilities of the present telescope for better research. 

Dr. WATERMAN. It could be that new components might be in order. 

Mr. Jonas. You have in the estimate all of the known anticipated 
costs of engineering, design, and construction, to complete the project 
as it is now contemplated ? 

Dr. Berxner. That is correct. 


ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Jonas. What will be the annual operating costs ? 

Dr. Berxner. The annual operating cost for the next year, as I re- 
call it—Mr. Luton, I believe, has this number, but I believe it is $400,- 
000 for the next year. 

Mr. Luton. $400,000. 

Dr. Berkner. When the telescope is fully utilized this will go to 
about $750,000. 
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Mr. Jonas. We can ees that = operating costs will be be- 
tween half a million and a million a year? 

Dr. Berxner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. This is part of your big program of support of science, 
is it? 

Dr. BerkKner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Of which you have already received—you haven’t re- 
ceived it yet, but the House and Senate bills have passed it and there 
is a slight difference between the 2, as I recall, of about $25 million; 
but you have about $55 million this year for support of science. 

Dr. WaterMaANn. Yes, for the support of science in our regular ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Jonas. Your original estimate was $55,069,000 and you are now 
asking to increase that | to $59,469,000 to take care of the $4.4 million 
supplemental request ? 

r. WaTerRMAN. I think those figures are correct. 

Is that right, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I felt there might be some question as to the need for 
the facility. Your questioning was good, in pointing out the basic 
costs that are a part of this project. 

In the appropriation for the 1959 budget, on page 64, the operating 
expenses for the national radio astronomy facility are shown to be 
$400,000. and it is broken down as follows: 


Fe IS GRU TION 01 ai ii i thee $140, ao 
Administrative and clerical salaries (16) ~-------._.-.-_________.____ 89, 
CI I tatiana creche stan Nac llatses gable doh dpa ag eed sheared eee dee 15, oo 
Le OR TION Fc ena cuban waeneeibeaideewabeee 8, 000 
TI ances bgt tial me len cad apc deh ashen ca 20, 000 
RINE INU SUNG oi iis id Seeded eth eee 50, 000 
Buseoyoes’ tasnrance and retirement... ck ct ccnnaeeee 23, 000 
PEOUCRIOUEE GCRUUNNNG ici kde en bi eee eee eee 55, 000 
WONG eb dna a i ncaa dea 400, 000 


Mr. Yates. I think this is the point that Mr. Jonas had in mind. 
I think it is worth while to show what the expenses will be. 

How will the Observatory be staffed? I don’t recall what your 
testimony was before the committee earlier this year. This indicates 
that you are going to have certain professional salaries, certain ad- 
ministrative and clerical salaries. W Jill you have a permanent staff 
there at all times? 

Dr. WaterMAN. This is of course in the contractor’s hands because 
we are not operating this. The contractor’s plans call for a regular 
staff and of course, this includes not only the director, and what scien- 
tists he requires, but also the technicians and maintenance people 
which go along with that. 

Mr. Yares. In the justification, however, that was a contract for a 
few years. Was your contract 5 or 6 years with the universities? 

Dr. WaTERMAN. Five years. 

Mr. Yares. What happens after that? Would you renegotiate the 
contract with the same group ? 

Dr. Waterman. If it were submitted to us we would consider it at 
that point, and consider the scale on which it should be continued. 
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Presumably it would continue under the same management but they 
would have ideas as to what additional things they might require or 
any changes in the setup. 

Mr. Yares. What overall supervision do you have over the staffing ? 

Dr. Waterman. This is in the hands of the Director and the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Yares. Who is the Director? 

Dr. Berxner. I am Acting Director at the present time. 

Dr. Waterman. Dr. Berkner is Acting Director under the contract. 

Mr. Yates. How long will you act? 

Dr. Berkner. We expect to appoint a Director of the Observatory 
later this year. We have not appointed a Director so far, for the 
reason that the large-scale research could not be commenced until the 
financial arrangements are completed. As soon as these are com- 
pleted a Director will be appointed. 

Mr. Yates. I see. 

Dr. Waterman. Dr. Berkner can answer questions about staffing. 

Dr. BerKner. May I say with regard to supervision. the contractor 
has, under the contract, a national radio astronomy advisory commit- 
tee. This committee is appointed by the contractor, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the National Science Foundation, and consists of 
distinguished astronomers and other scientists interested in the field 
of radio astronomy. 

The advisory committee will review the research programs under- 
way at the Observatory, and also will review proposals with regard 
to the policies controlling research. It acts as what one might call a 
visiting committee to review the effectiveness of the operation and re- 
ports annually on this subject. 

Mr. Jonas. You don’t have any positions that you are asked for 
in this? 

Dr. WaterMan. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Yares. You merely approve the contract. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. In your supervision over the contract you determine 
whether or not it is going to be efficiently and economically operated ? 

Dr. WaterMan. That is right. 


STAFFING PLAN 


Mr. Yates. It is your responsibiluity to see there won’t be over- 
staffing and that it will carry on the purposes of the National Science 
Foundation ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Berxner. I have the staffing plan here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yares. This may go in the record at this point. 





(The data referred to follow :) 


National Radio Astronomy Observatory personal services, 





1957-60 

















Description Jan, 1, 1958 1959 | 1960 
1958 | 
I a al cin Bin oat de a eae 0 0} 1} 1 
Deputy Director- 1 |} 1 1} 1 
NII 8 ac an euteiinade banat Siheyotempbanch 2 3 4 6 
Engineers_._....._- aaa 2 3 5 6 
ss Ste coon Decade occ ra stk ahi aE 1 | 1 1 1 
i ss 1} 1 1 1 
Assistant business manager - 0 | 0 1 1 
Re cDieicotunattivssdnihias 44sdendhpedananndaveesneh 0 |} 1 1 | 2 
Rt pn nn one ath eceie gece hea Caaieaerata etree 1 | 2 6 | 15 
aE Diana esedess baka chen cue apaeaces ch she pauee | 4 5 8 10 
Olerks_____- Seca cine re all a5 Ae 1 3 8 12 
Seppe Oa BONNIER. ooo = cL sauce teed 1 6 10 15 
TE asians cin ciiens J mie ei e550 14 | 26 47 71 
I see i ee eee | 7 | a 1 = 7 i 41 
SITE DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Yares. Let us get to site development, on page 14. 

Pages 14 and 15 may go in the record at this point. 

(The justification follows :) 

A. Site DEVELOPMENT 
Total estimated cost of site development 

Drees. Cena a a ee $650, 000 
Te CIR POG se ok nitric mice nee nmecinene se ee eee eee 133, 000 
SS Water aapply and eower syetvem... 2566 ce sneer fueeen 108, 000 
REN S  OUINE BISON os cin inca cennonesnanes uae 285, 000 


| Ee a ee eee 1, 176, 000 


A net decrease of $73,000 is anticipated below amounts reflected for site de- 
velopment in the fiscal year 1958 budget. Although the cost of acquiring the site 
has proven to be somewhat in excess of earlier estimates, major savings have 
been effected in the construction of roads and parking areas, estimates for the 
water supply and sewer system, and the electric power system. It is planned to 
use the savings in this category to partially offset the increase in cost of build- 
ing construction. As one of the principal limiting factors in radio astronomy is 
man-made radio interference—broadcasting stations, radar, aircraft, industrial 
machinery, motor vehicle generators, even neon lights and home appliances—the 
choice of a site had to take into consideration an area where a low level of radio 
“noise” exists. Another factor considered was selection of a site where extreme 
weather conditions—strong winds, snow, and ice—would not subject the ex- 
posed instruments to severe hazards. The site at Green Bank is located in a 
sparsely populated valley surrounded by a protective range of mountains. 

The site will consist of about 2,700 acres. Land, as mentioned earlier, is being 
acquired for the observatory by the Army Corps of Engineers. All of the land 
has either been acquired, or condemnation proceedings are in process. 

The increase in site acquisition cost has occurred for two primary reasons. 
First, the initial estimate was based on a hypothetical site while the actual site 
is located in an area where land. is being actively used for farming and grazing. 
Second, the initial estimate of the minimum acreage required for protection of 
the facility required adjustment in the course of acquisition. In those cases 
where only land on which farm buildings were located lay within the planned 
site area, it became necessary to acquire the entire parcel, so that actual acre- 
age acquired will be somewhat greater than contemplated. 

Development has progressed satisfactorily. The road has been completed ex- 
cepting for the final surfacing which cannot be accomplished until heavy con- 
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struction in connection with the 140-foot telescope is completed. The site for the 
140-foot telescope has been rough graded in connection with the road construc- 
tion. Two welis have been drilled as a part of the water supply system. Bids 


for the electric power system are expected to be solicited soon with a planned 
completion date of June 15, 1958. 


A map providing details of the site layout is included on the following page, 


showing location of the access road, telescope and building sites, and location 
of the utilities systems. 


Mr. Yares. I note that you have 2,700 acres that you have acquired, 
at a cost of $650,000 ? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. The land was acquired by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers on your behalf? 

Dr. Berkner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How did you happen to pick this place? Who did the 
surveying for it? 

Dr. Berkner. The survey for the site was carried out over a period 
of about 18 months, by our own staff. 

Mr. Yates. When you say by our own staff—— 

Dr. Berkner. By the Associated Universities staff, on behalf of 
the National Science Foundation and included a study of 30 different 
sites as possibilities for The National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 
These 30 sites were boiled down to five sites, which were clearly su- 
perior to any of the others, and then these were surveyed from many 
points of view: 

From the detailed point of view of weather, from the detailed 
point of view of the radio noise levels that were involved, et cetera. 
It was determined early in the study that a suflicient acreage would 
be necessary to prevent any radio interference that might occur in 
the vicinity of the antennas, that there should be sufficient area to 
protect the antennas, Actually the protection is much more than this 
2,700 acres indicates, because the site was selected to be in a Forest 
Service area. We have a very large area of Forest Service land ad- 
jacent to the site, and on all sides there are mountains, which shield 
and thus give protection some miles in every direction. 

Mr. Yares. If our mathematics are correct, you paid $650,000 for 
2.700 acres, which amounts to $240 an acre. It seems like a rather 
high sum for an isolated area, does it not ? 

Dr. Berkner. This is a flat valley bottom that has been used in the 
past for farming. It was under farming, or under controlled grazing, 
privately owned. It included the complete cost of surveys, of title re- 
search, et cetera. 

Mr. YArrs. Can the committee be assured this cost per acre average 
market price for that area? 

Dr. Berkner. This is certainly true. If you examine the market 
prices out there you will find we got the site rather cheaply. Mr. 
Luton has studied this carefully and may have some comment on 
this. 

Mr. Luron. AUI, without telling the a that the Government 
was interested in this land, had some checks made and took some 
options on a large amount of acreage there in the very beginning. 
The prices that have been paid for the land have run very close to the 
prices of the options taken, within about 1 percent. 

Mr. Jonas. I believe it is estimated the- Federal Government already 
owns about 27 or 28 percent of all the land area in the United States. 
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With all that land being owned, it would seem to me that you might 
have found 2,500 acres somewhere on which you could have erected 
this telescope without spending $650,000 to buy 2,700 more acres. 

Dr. Berxner. We looked hard and could not find it. If one had 
selected the next best site it would have cost about $20 million for an 
operationally equivalent telescope system with the same overall pickup. 
It was much more economical to buy land which would permit the 
erection of a cheaper telescope. 

The second best site was in the southern part of Virginia. The third 
was a site in the vicinity of Massanutten Mountain. I believe an 
earlier hearing actually contains the record of our search for this site. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What makes the tremendous difference in cost on the 
different sites? 

Dr. BerKner. Because if the mean noise level around the site in- 
creases, the effectiveness of the telescope goes down. To increase the 
effectiveness of the telescope, one must spend more money on the tele- 
scope to make up for the deficiencies of the site. In fact there are cer- 
tain deficiencies of a site that cannot be corrected by anything you 
can do in design of the telescope. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is it a matter of elevation or climate or what? 

Dr. Brerxner. A telescope has a forward beam and then inescap- 
ably has certain side beams or lobes. Energy is received through 
these side lobes which one cannot avoid. If the level of noise is too 
high the energy received by what we call the side lobes or the back 
lobes is sufficient to destroy the effectiveness of pickup of the front lobe 
itself when pointed to very weak radio sources in the sky. 

Therefore, it is necessary to keep the noise levels very, very low to 
avoid the interference of signals from either the side lobes or back 
lobes. 

The relative effectiveness of this site can be measured, in a way, by 
comparing the total number of signals you can hear by the signal in- 
tensity. This has been done; I will give you the numbers. In Wash- 
ington this figure of merit would be about a million. At the very next 
best site it would be about 10 times as high as the site we have selected. 
The number for the site we have selected is less than a thousand. So 
that there is a ratio, for example, between a telescope in Washington 
and a telescope on this site of much more than a thousand. 

Mr. Jonas. How far is Green Bank from Washington ¢ 

Dr. BerKNER. 214 miles. 

Mr. Jonas. How far from Charleston, W. Va.? 

Dr. BerKNer. 150 miles. 

Mr. Jonas. Are those the nearest cities? 

Dr. Berxner. Elkins, W. Va., is 54 miles, White Sulphur Springs 
60 miles, Hot Springs, Va., is 54 miles. 

Mr. Jonas. Where was the location in southwest Virginia that you 
say would have cost $20 million to build ? 

Dr. Berxner. I say to get the equivalent it would have cost very 
much more money. 

Mr. Jonas. Why? 

Dr. BerKNER. Because the noise levels were higher. 

Mr. Jonas. Where was the location in southwest Virginia? 

Dr. Berkner. There were several locations in southwest Virginia. 

Mr. Jonas. Where did those noise levels come from ? 
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Dr. Berkner. The mountain protection around the other sites was 
ne ae gone as around the present site by a factor of 10 over the next 

est site. 

Mr. Ostertac. The mountains provide protection. 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir. This present site is a very peculiar site, 
with a ring of 5 mountains ae it extending up to about 4,500 feet. 
The valley bottom has an altitude of only 2,700 feet. The effect 
of the tropospheric scattering of radio waves is to build up the inten- 
sity outside of this natural bowl and radically reduce the intensity 
ae the bow] itself so there is an extremely low field intensity at 

Is site. 

Mr. Yates. Did you also investigate the West as a possible location ? 

Dr. Berxner, We did not investigate the West thoroughly, al- 
though it would be very difficult to find a site as good as this in the 
West because of the lack of successively ringed mountains around the 
site. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, before you leave the question of the 
land, perhaps the doctor could strengthen his case; $240, leaving the 
record in that shape, for ordinary land, is considerably out of line. 
Maybe you had to buy some farmhouses or improvements on the land. 
What improvements did you have to buy? 

Mr. Yates. $240 an acre seems reasonable to me. In Illinois, land 
sells for $500 to $1,000 an acre. When he testified this is bottom 
land in a valley and is used for farming, I thought it was reasonable. 

Dr. Berxner. There are certain improvements on the site, includ- 
ing farmhouses and barns, but most of these were pretty old. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was this all in cultivation ? 

Dr. Berxner. No. Most was used for grazing. 

Mr. Tuomas. How far from any towns of 10,000 population ? 

Dr. Berxner. There is only 1 town, of 1,500 population, Marlin- 
ton, 30 miles away. The next town is Elkins, 52 miles away. 

Mr. Tuomas. Perhaps they would like to sell the whole county at 
about half that price. 

Dr. Berxner. I believe this is the going price for this land. We 
felt we got a very good price. I believe the Corps of Engineers 
agreed. 

Mr. Botanp. I presume the Corps of Engineers had their experts 
in it. 

Mr. Yates. They are fairly experienced. 

Mr. Jonas. I am right now in hearings on prea construction, 
and the armed services are seeking to acquire land that costs thou- 
sands per acre. 

Mr. Yates. Where is it? 

Mr. Jonas. Adjacent to some airstrips. 

Mr. Luton. Could I say a word on the land acquisition? 

Mr. Yares. Yes. 

Mr. Lutron. The cost has run about an average of $183 per acre. 
Options were taken in the beginning, before the Government was 
involved in this, before the people there were given that informa- 
tion. AUI had a lawyer there take options on quite a large number 
of acres of land, more than has been purchased since then. On these 
yieces that we finally purchased, his options ran $472,000 for the land. 

he actual purchase price that we estimate when we get through will 

2754458 ——50 
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be $486,000, which is very close to the original options that were 
taken. At the time they were taken, nobody knew that the Govern- 
ment was the party that would be interested in the purchase of the 
land. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is quite a Giectepancy in those figures. 

Mr. Luton. The difference between $472,000 and $486,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought it was 

Mr. Luton. That $650,000 includes the acquisition cost of the Army 
engineers, the administrative cost. 

Mr. Yates. $200,000? 

Mr. Tuomas. Why should the administrative cost zoom from $165 
to $170 an acre to around $240 an acre? 

Dr. Berxner. The land is in a very large number of small pieces 
because it has been inherited and split up and there were large survey 
costs in the whole area. A very detailed survey had to be made and 
the title searches were very involved. 

Mr. Lutron. In the $650,000 estimate we had $80,000 in there for 

easements which we expected to take on other land surrounding the 
facility so they could control the noise level. The acquisition cost 
for the Army engineers only amounts to $83,000 for the entire project. 
The difference between the figures I gave you and the $650,000 esti- 
mate does not represent entirely 

Mr. Tuomas. You better lay it all out on the table where we can 
see it. We know real-estate values. If you tell the whole tale, it is 
different. 

Mr. Luton. I can give an itemization of this $650,000, if you like. 

Mr. Tuomas. That would be helpful. 

Mr. Yates. On the basis of what you told us so far, the administra- 
tive costs are about 50 percent. 

Mr. Luton. $83,000 for the Army engineers and the cost of acquisi- 
tion will be $486,000. 

Mr. Yares. The cost you have here is site acquisition, $650,000. 

Dr. Berkner. Easements are $80,000. 

Mr. THomas. $90,000 for easements. You do not get title with ease- 
ments. You get rights. 

Mr. Luton. Right. The easements have not been taken yet. 

Mr. Jonas. How did you locate this site that is superior to any other 
in the United States? Was it just by accident ? 

Dr. Berxner. The entire eastern mountain area was surveyed, first 
of all, with the Corps of Engineers, the Geological Survey; the whole 
details of the map were studied; 30 sites out of the entire area were 
selected as potential sites for detailed study. 

Mr. Jonas. From the map? 

Dr. Berkner. From the detailed geological contour ma 

Mr. Jonas. Were you looking for sites along the Atlantic sea- 
board ? 

Dr. Berxner. We were looking for sites somewhere in the east 
where it would be accessible. 

Mr. Jonas. If you wanted mountain protection, naturally you 
looked along the Blue Ridge. 

Dr. Berkner. Exactly. 


Mr. Jonas. It was not sold to you by some outsider but you dis- 
covered it. 
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Dr. Berxner. No, sir, it was not sold to us by any outsider. Fur- 
thermore, each step was reviewed by the Radio Astronomy Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr. Yares. So far the figures show the actual cost for the purchase 
of land was $486,000. You will furnish the committee with the actual 
breakdown. 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to foilows:) 


The site for the National Radio Astronomy Observatory will total approxi- 
mately 2,700 acres when all the land has been acquired. Of this total acreage, 
2,141 acres have been purchased ; 516 acres are now in process of condemnation, 
and a few small parcels of land are still to be purchased. The total estimated 
cost of the land acquisition is $650,000, broken down as follows: 


Land already purchased or in process of condemnation (2,657 acres)__ $486, 863 
Restrictive covenants on land surrounding site and purchase of 
selected small parcels of land to assure protection from local 





CIOETEECRL TIRE UE In ccc seserrersee ee-naltbneenaae ae 80, 000 
Cost to Army engineers of .acquiring land..........._...-.._---<ss 83, 137 
TOR]. Gost FOr Zire BER a cebncd .ouiivebioeisnnladtiee ane 650, 000 


The cost of land purchased to date has averaged about $183 per acre (in- 
cluding improvements). The $80,000 estimated for restrictive covenants on 
land surrounding the site and for purchase of additional land is being held in 
reserve until the purchase of all other land is completed. The restrictive cove- 
nants are necessary in order to assure that land surrounding the site is not 
used for purposes that will create electrical disturbances, thereby interfering 
with the operation of the radio telescopes. The additional land to be pur- 
chased consists of small parcels of land that are located across the road from 
the Observatory. Development of this land for commercial purposes could 
seriously interfere with the operation of the telescopes. It was initially planned 
to secure restrictive covenants on this land, but it now appears to be more 
appropriate to purchase outright the small acreage involved. 


BUILDINGS AND HOUSING 


Mr. Yates. Buildings and housing. Put pages 17, 19, 21, and 22 in 
the record at this point. 


B. BUILDINGS AND HOUSING 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED, $586,000 


The cost estimates for the construction of the required buildings on the site 
were developed by Irving Bowman & Associates, an architect-engineering firm of 
Charleston, W. Va. Cost of the buildings includes such items as driveways, land- 
scaping, parking areas and other paving, and general cleanup. Also included in 
the cost is architectural engineering services covering the cost of preliminary de- 
sign; preparation of detailed specifications and drawings for the invitation of 
bids; review of bids and preparation of contracts; preparation of working draw- 
ings and additional detail as required during construction and inspection for 
compliance during construction. 

The additional funds are required for construction of a maintenance build- 
ing, for renovation of farm buildings presently on the site, for additional costs of 
the laboratory and administration building, and for construction of a residence 
hall and cafeteria. 


Total estimated cost of buildings and housing 


1. Control building (85-foot telescope) ..........-._-___-_._____-_ $37, 000 
2. Maintenance building__.___________- Brak Sid Si a ae, LO eal 162, 000 
3. Laboratory and administration building__..._..._..__.____-____-_ 461, 000 
4. Renovation of on-site houses and buildings._._._.._._..____-________ 68, 000 
5. Hesidemeos: hati aed CegetWi ok rc een 454, 000 
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1. Control building (85-foot telescope) 


The control building for the 85-foot telescope will provide space for receiver 
components, control panels, and other electronic devices utilized in research with 
the 85-foot instrument. As shown by the drawing on the following page, the 
building is of simple design, providing about 1,100 square feet of space. The 
only unusual construction requirement is the need for temperature and humidity 
control to assure adequate performance of the highly sensitive electronic equip- 
ment. A contract has been let for construction of the control building with a 
completion date of June 1, 1958. 

Total cost of the control building will be $37,000, including cost of construc- 
tion as well as costs of design. Although this amount is greater than the esti- 
mate for this purpose reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget, the increase is 
offset by the elimination of a separate diesel-generator building (as the stand- 
by generation will be located in the maintenance building). 


2. Maintenance building 


The present estimated cost of the maintenance building ($162,000) is $90,000 
greater than the amount of the estimate reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget. 
The earlier estimate was based on the assumption that a large temporary build- 
ing would be required by the contractor in the fabrication and erection of the 
140-foot telescope, and could be modified to serve as a permanent maintenance 
building following termination of construction. This assumption has proven to 
be in error as the contractor’s building must be located close enough to the tele- 
scope foundation to permit a crane to swing the heavy girders and large fabri- 
cated parts into position without transporting them after assembly. The re- 
quirement for proximity to the telescope and a removable roof to permit the 
crane operation has resulted in decision by the proposed contractor to provide 
a large tent for construction purposes, thereby eliminating the possibility of a 
temporary building becoming available for permanent use. 

As the site is located in a remote rural area without ready access to highly 
skilled technicians or to shop facilities for repair, it is essential to the success- 
ful operation of the observatory that it be almost entirely self-suffcient insofar 
as maintenance and repairs are concerned. As shown by the drawing on the 
succeeding page the estimate provides for a building utilizing prefabricated 
construction, having total space of approximately 10,700 square feet, which will 
make provision for a heavy machine repair shop; carpentry, machine, sheet 
metal, welding and paint shops; receiving, storage, and stock room space for 
the observatory; space for the shop foreman and grounds superintendent; a 
motor vehicle repair shop; and the main distribution center and switch gear 
for the electric power system as well as a diesel generator required to provide 
emergency electrical service. Two overhead monorail cranes—a 1-ton and a 
2-ton—will be provided for handling the heavy parts and equipment of the tele- 
scope. In addition to the repair and maintenance requirements of a facility 
of this size the shops will be required in the development and fabrication of re- 
search equipment necessary to assure maximum utilization of the telescopes 
as the research program leads to further expansion of our knowledge in the field 
of radio astronomy. 

Work involved in preventive maintenance and repair of the 140-foot radio 
telescope, which has a weight mass equivalent to that of a modern destroyer 
and is completely exposed to the elements, together with supervision and care 
of the 2,700 acres comprising the site; the repair and maintenance required for 
the 9 houses and buildings presently on the site and 45,500 square feet of space 
in buildings to be constructed; the need for maintaining the observatory’s 
own standby power system, and water and sewer systems creates a continuing 
maintenance requirement of major magnitude. 


8. Laboratory and administration building 

The laboratory and administration building is a 2-story structure with a 
total square footage of 18,800, designed to provide office and laboratory space 
for the permanent staff and for visiting scientists. In addition, approximately 
one-half of the building area will be excavated to provide space for the boiler- 
room, switch gear and for mechanical equipment storage. The final architec- 
tural engineering plans indicate that it will be possible to construct the building 
for $461,000, or $20,000 more than the estimate reflected for this purpose in the 
fiscal year 1958 budget. 
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The following table provides a breakdown of the usage of the 9,400 total square 
feet of space on the first floor : 





Number of 

Space usage square feet 

Miwecter’s. CCC a isin once nncntisidilidiiineee EE ae 373 

Deputy Diréotor' tl: OG. hi ee ede ee ee 373 

Space for secretaries for Director and Deputy Director__.______-...._-___ 256 

Pees. manele CG na is ckcckicaksnstivbbicitiaibindibsboiaae 336 

TI Cis ict tiisivi sslileitirtecidetiagtlnes cattainig adage nite teen idee ane ae ai 252 

KREG CRS WOU ai nnsiecienice sins dignitlicepcicnan tia tease ciemanenae hate 420 

Death 200. 2s eine cncniesdanee ee el 168 
Six private offices of 252 square feet each for scientists and other perma- 

SE GT, Wises hadi aienc gaits create ei ee 1, 512 
COMING: TOW isa bakkie nccininabdinnte mene 420 
FUDGE TOO asics ccscese ere peeeinseeh taeians ae 252 
SG; EI cic cecepainngectoesnip rien cn sseientnseniniicnas sisal ates cial cae crea 260 
Misetrouire sépair Mitgi i a a a 840 
ERDOURLOTS © CDRs cect inccciiniabcennsiee 572 
sik chen tecaina til enacts eidinmepnievgipenitinnisicaniitegpiniitapaate siege 441 
LORRY, Wale, CRITERIA, C60 rccccetince cess titan naptime 2, 825 

Bote): Gewt: Dec WCC aeisissminsissssatertsijnsdibims gl snnstiiihedabbs ciate iahaits eel iadeia 9, 400 


Provision must be made for laboratory and instrument shops, to provide 
facilities for testing and development of new and modified electronic and auxil- 
iary equipment, procedures and techniques as well as for maintenance and re- 
pairs. The long-range usefulness of the facility is dependent in part upon having 
facilities available that will permit performance of research on basic instrumen- 
tation for radio astronomy. 

The second floor will be utilized primarily to provide office and laboratory 
space for visiting scientists; space for the library and research records and for 
processing of research data. The 9,400 square feet comprising the second floor 
will be utilized as indicated below : 


Number of 
Space usage square feet 


9 offices of 252 square feet each for visiting scientists or staff personnel__.._ 2, 268 
Library and observatory research records 





cacao vaca ennenonpreenorslnhesciialieeeainanannniali 840 
WOE  PIOCTIITIE oo kin oe chen nin np ei eed nei eae 588 
Laboratory epece. 3 i ce alee ei ae 1, 428 
CORPATODED TODD ik ecigsctsis nesses cinch nakctanibiiatpteisi damnit 840 
EO nis cn. ssissicsinn rcpt mss meetin iat babe at aig tilled aati lida 420 
Tobiet anil lochel  GpRCC na antec ceatin eaten eiatadnah deaaiiedl 609 
NG a, chi cca ce ttdititinntnelntens onic tlhiaptstigliaiiamtaca adil aint an cigar dtc cadet 260 
FEREG, GERETWAFA, | C00 osc ii ce jie ptm cskgn chain eile alates 2, 147 

Total secote., BOOS MRCRs dane ik a a ds cnciisnniatinbenel 9, 400 


The second floor provides laboratory space in addition to space on the first 
floor where receiver and electronic equipment design, development, engineering 
and testing can be performed. Work on transmitter development and vacuum 
tube techniques are typical of the research that will be carried on by staff and 
visiting personnel in addition to the observation program, if reasonable progress 
in the virtually new field of radio astronomy is to be assured. Equipment for 
these areas is discussed under section D. Space is also provided for a library 
necessary for the scientific and reference needs of the observatory, together with 
space for research record storage, space for data processing equipment used to re- 
duce data to punched cards or tapes for analysis by electronic computer methods, 
storage space, offices for visiting scientists and scientific staff, and a conference 
room for holding of formal and informal meetings and discussions between scien- 
tific personnel, together with a small lounge space. 


CONTROL BUILDING 


Mr. Yates. What is the cost per square foot of the buildings that 
are contemplated? You have the first building, the control building 
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for the telescope. ‘The justification says this requires a particular 
type of construction because of the need for air conditioning for con- 
trol panels and other electronic devices. This would add to the cost. 
Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Who prepared the cost estimates on this? 

Dr. Berxner. This building has actually been built. 

Mr. Yates. It has been built already ¢ 

Dr. Berkner. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. This is actual cost? 

Dr. Berkner. It is a little under $37,000. 


MAINTENANCE BUILDING 


Mr. Yates. What about the maintenance building? Has that been 
built yet? 

Dr. Berxner. That is being put out for contract now. ‘That main- 
tenance building we expect will be about $10.35 a square foot. 


LABORATORY 


Mr. Yates. What about the laboratory and the administration 
building ? 

Dr. Berxner. Those have not gone out for bids yet. The labora- 
tory building will have to have special features and we anticipate that 
will run probably around $24 a square foot. 


RENOVATION OF THE ON-SITE HOUSES 


Mr. Yates. What about the renovation of the on-site houses and 
buildings for $68,000’ We will insert pages 26, 27 and 28 in the rec- 
ord at this point. 


4. Renovation of c.visting housing and buildings on the site 


There are at present eight houses with barns and outbuildings on the site. All 
of them are of frame structure ranging in age from 75 to 150 years. It is nec- 
essary to renovate these houses and one of the barns to serve as temporary office, 
storage and work space during the construction of the observatory and to pro- 
vide living quarters for visiting scientists and for staff personnel after the ob- 
servatory is completed. The amount required for these purposes is $68,000, com- 
pared with the initial estimate of $25,000 which was based upon preliminary 
examination as to condition, and contemplated renovation of 8 houses. 

There are no houses for sale or rent in the area and there has been no local 
interest displayed in providing for construction of homes for sale or rent. The 
nearest towns with hotels or other living accommodations are approximately 30 
miles away. It is therefore necessary for the observatory to provide living 
quarters for visiting scientists and for key staff members until they can succeed 
in establishing their own homes. This requirement is particularly critical for 
such positions as the highly skilled electronic technicians that will be required. 
Such personnel are customarily employed by industries located in metropolitan 
areas. While it is possible to attract such personnel to the observatory because 
of their preference to work on a research related program rather than industial 
projects they cannot be persuaded to accept employment unless there are facilities 
available for housing their families. The activation of a research program at 
the observatory in October 1958 when the 85-foot telescope becomes available 
requires the immediate recruitment of a central observatory staff. The table 
below indicates the cost of renovating and planned use of the 8 houses and 1 
large barn. The houses are small farm homes, generally without plumbing or 
central heat. Renovation is limited to providing adeqaute sanitation and heat- 
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ing arrangements and making the houses structurally sound. 
tion are detailed below: 


Costs of renova- 


Number of | 








| Estimated 
Structure | rooms | Intended use | eost of 
| renovation 
eae | 6. | Oien mpnet COI so. cine des Gietbiics sda eras. $8, 000 
eS Scans | © TRO CN io inact cocneeerieni eens eect pees tsitiinncien 10, 000 
osteo el Cy eee, Was wee 6 cot once 5, 
iain j 5 | Temporary residence, staff assistants...................._._- 6, 000 
ahh ed cath | 6 | Temporary residence, construction manager___....-......--- 8, 000 
EE ic geckin 8 | Temporary apartments, visiting scientists...............___- 10, 000 
eaten! 8 | Guest house, single visiting scientist..................._..__- 8, 000 
Raa shvmntdieeds 7 | Temporary laboratory and shop............................- 5, 000 
PN iain pec ctoccnnndiicnas Maintenance_-___-_.. sain Sippsatlae keliicaatgiaesabelekok ‘sins an iain aiid 2, 500 
COMUNE eet oe 5, 000 
OU cect ones ence are lip erecneemerwersnipem ane tadiurs angie ceed alate, ee 68, 000 





5. Residence hall and cafeteria 


Construction of the residence hall and cafeteria was not provided for in 
estimates reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget. At that time it was assumed 
that living quarters would not be required to be furnished by the observatory 
and that a cafeteria could be established on a temporary basis at least in an 
existing building. 

The isolation of the site requires that quarters be made available for visiting 
astronomers, and that quarters be made available for staff members until they 
can establish their own homes and that eating facilities be provided. The 
nearest communities—Arbovale and Green Bank, W. Va.—are both under 250 
in population. There are no hotels, restaurants, or tourist courts in the im- 
mediate area. The present staff, with one exception, is quartered in a hunting 
lodge of rather primitive construction located several miles from the site. 
Elkins, W. Va., the nearest town of 10,000 population, is 50 miles distant over 
mountain roads. 

Jstimates based upon architectural design and specifications indicate the 
required building could be constructed for $454,000. The residence hall as 
shown in the drawings on the two pages following this section, which have been 
revised to reflect changes as a result of review, is a two-story building including 
approximately 16,000 gross square feet of space, of which 11,500 is for housing 
and 4,500 for cafeteria facilities. The first floor would provide space for the 
kitchen and dining area and for four small apartments. The apartments con- 
sist of one bedroom, living room, kitchen, bathroom and dinette space. The 
second floor provides for a lounge and 16 double rooms to be used as living 
quarters. It is anticipated that there will be a minimum of 14 visiting astron- 
omers in residence at the observatory as soon as the research program gets under- 
way, and that the number will increase substantially in succeeding years. The 
residence hall will be utilized to provide living quarters for visiting astronomers 
and for staff personnel until they can secure their own living accommodations. 

Present plans call for operation of the cafeteria on a concession basis. Suit- 
able rental schedules for the residence hall as well as the renovated housing, 
will be established and administered in accordance with provisions of Bureau 
of the Budget Circular A—45 covering rental of living quarters. 
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The distribution of space by major components is indicated as follows: 





Space usage 

Number of 
1st floor: equare feet 

4 apartments at 1,008 square feet each (living space, 756; porch, 
recess kerosene te occ carn esp tsa octane Dacogeaheenlahopetaa ae caeastebeaseaeaagaag aa 4, 032 
ee: SEE IURRE, PERT WR FR,; ClOiisicecct cis b ei cadni nds 1, 728 
nn UE IC nce acceso en pusnonenises toe alaaiuaiuncnelinesnonaiee 2, 164 
I ai cdinsesinntscnclsdnhrchebsdhislinn ahebi cesta etna naga bh ecclesia 1, 672 
UN NR ss RS er ae Se ec easeeeeate 630 
TILT, 5 cec-csecssicinivnhno since lids ia ial as ae capi alc 10, 226 

2d floor: 

Ze toes at SAO semere feet: ORO nn cece encnncedeeuanmnenl 4, 480 
CRETIGOES, GAIT WAYS; IOUNSS,: C0Cindnn cn seconde escnncasennetiin 1, 280 
I i ia cine covered sisi asa eclosion ms baa a tal ea le 5, 760 








ORE I, GANG ins ccitesinictiitbiaenedonnnskcmnci enone 15, 986 


Dr. Berxner. That is essentially completed. 

Mr. Yates. And is approximately actual cost ? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have the actual cost figure ? 

Dr. Berxner. I do not believe the final bills are in but it is very 
near completion. 


RESIDENCE HALL AND CAFETERIA 


Mr. Yates. What about the residence hall and cafeteria ? 

Dr. Berxner. That is a new item brought about by the speed up at 
which we can get the telescope. It is essential to find places for peo- 
ple to live. The nearest place that we have for our engineers and 
scientists to live at the present time is 28 miles from'the site at Minne- 
haha Springs, where we have rented a lodge. This is impossible. 

Mr. Yates. Who is using the renovated houses ? 

Dr. Berkner. As aul as the houses are renovated we are bring- 
ing staff in to use the houses temporarily until they can find perma- 
nent sites. They are being used by visitors and particularly by con- 
struction personnel. There is no other place to live. Also, several 
of the renovated houses are being temporarily used as laboratories 
and construction centers. There are 9 or 10 of them altogether that 
are capable of renovation. All are small. 

Mr. Suepparp. These are scattered around the property. 

Mr. Yates. Page 26 indicates that you have 8 houses and a barn 
scattered around the property. 

Dr. Berxner. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Have all of these been renovated ? 

Dr. Berxner. Renovation is being completed at the present time. 
Some are already occupied. 

Mr. Yates. Are they furnished ? 

Dr. Berxner. We have to furnish some of them. Some are not 
furnished. I think only two are being furnished by us. The balance 
are being furnished by the people coming in. The buildings that 
are being used as laboratories are being furnished by the laboratory. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does it cost $8,000 to renovate a 6-room house? 

Dr. Berxner. This particular house. 
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Mr. OstertaG. Why does it cost so much to renovate ? 

Dr. Brerxner. None of these houses had any facilities whatever. 
They did not have heat, I think one house had heat. The balance had 
to have heat put in. They have been previously heated with coal 
stoves. None had water. None had any modern sanitary facilities. 
In all but one case, new wells had to be drilled because there were 
only surface wells with unsatisfactory water available. The sewage 
outflow facilities, septic tanks had to be put in, and so forth. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. The staff indicates that the cost for renovating the resi- 
dence hall and cafeteria based upon the figures that appear on page 27 
is approximately $28 a square foot. Is that about right? 

Dr. Berxner. It is not quite right because there is a basement not 
included in the square footage underneath for storage which would 
reduce the cost to perhaps $24. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people will it take care of ? 

Dr. Berxner. I do not have those numbers with me. 

Mr. Luton. There are 16 single rooms and 4 apartments. 

Mr. Yates. This is indicated on page 28 which indicates that there 
will be 4 apartments at 1,008 square feet each, living space, 756; 
porch, 252; lobby, entryways, stairways, et cetera, 1,728; kitchen and 
related space, 2,164; cafeteria, 1,672; corridors, et cetera, 630. The 
second floor will have 16 rooms at 280 square feet each, 4,480; corri- 
dors, stairways, lounge, et cetera, 1,280, for a total square footage of 
15,986. 

Mr. Jonas. Did you establish that is how much per square foot ? 

Mr. Yates. Approximately $28 per square foot. 

Dr. Berkner. It is about $24. 

Mr. Jonas. According to my mathematics the cost per square foot 
of the laboratory and administration building is nearly $50—$49 a 
square foot. 

Dr. Berner. This is square footage of useful area. The service 
_ on the lower basement floor, et cetera, are not included in the 

gure. 

Mr. Jonas. Which are you referring to? 

Dr. Berxner. The residence building is two floors plus a basement. 
The building estimates run about $24 a square foot. 

Mr. Jonas. $461,000 for 9,400 square feet. 

Mr. Yates. What page is that? 

Mr. Jonas. Page 21. 

Dr. Berkner. 18,800 square feet not including basement and service 
area. 

Mr. Jonas. Where did you read that? 

Mr. Suerrarp. There are 5,000 square feet in the basement area ? 

Mr. Yares. This will be very livable space, will it not? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, we want to use the residence space primaril 
for visitors, people moving in and out of the site on experimental wor: 
for periods of a few weeks to a few months. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will it be occupied 6,months out of the year? 

Dr. Berkner. We think it will be occupied all the time. In fact, 
I think we will be crowded for space. It is our plan to move perma- 
nent staff off the site as rapidly as they can acquire or build off site. 

Mr. Yares. Is this type of practice characteristic of scientific in- 
stitutions where distinguished scientists are invited to conduct their 
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experiments and then are housed and fed during the course of the 
experiment ? 

Dr. Waterman. It is especially true of astronomy. Scientists from 
all over the country may come to do particular research. 

Mr. Yates. Will their cost be paid while they are there? 

Dr. Berxner. This varies with the experiment he has to do, how 
the experiment fits into the plan of the Observatory. 

Dr. Waterman. They pay reasonable expenses. 

Mr. Yates. England has the 250-foot telescope. Does it house 
visiting scientists ¢ 

Dr. Berxner. It does not, but it is located in a relatively populous 
area but because of this the effectiveness is reduced. This reduces the 
effectiveness of their telescope there greatly. 

Dr. Waterman. It is near Manchester. 

Mr. Yates. Where is there a similar practice ? 

Dr. Berkner. At Brookhaven, where we operate the large accelera- 
tors. There are only two big ones in the country at the present time. 
Scientists from universities come to Brookhaven to have access to 
the large accelator to carry out certain experiments, About half of 
the total research work done at Brookhaven National Laboratory is 
done by visiting scientists. This has been steadily growing in pro- 
portion since the founding of the Laboratory. 

Mr. Yates. You say the English one is in an area relatively accessi- 
ble. Do the visiting scientists pay their costs there ? 

Dr. Berkner. They have four fell owships they grant to visiting 
scientists. These costs are reimbursed to that scientist to the extent 
of the fellowship. 

TELESCOPES 


Mr. Yates. Telescopes. Pages 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35 will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 
(The material follows:) 


C. Raprio TELESCOPES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Additional funds requested, +-$3,936,000 


A total amount of $6,611,000 is presently estimated as necessary to construct 
and place in operation an 85-foot and a 140-foot radio telescope, together with 
research receivers and allied equipment. This amount represents an increase 
of $3,936,000 over the $2,675,000 reflected for this purpose in fiscal year 1958 
estimates. When these telescopes are in full operation they will permit the car- 
rying on of about 12 separate research programs at any one time, with about 
60 percent of the research time available to radio astronomers from the colleges 
and universities. The balance of the research time will be for programs of per- 
manent staff of the Observatory. The individual instruments and their avail- 
ability for research use, if funds are provided, are discussed in the following 
pages. 
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Total estimated cost of radio telescopes and related equipment 


1. 140-foot radio telescope and foundation: 
Fabrication and erection of telescope ($4,327,000) and foun- 


TLAELORD ,. LG ERAITE ) mcco~tentantewerer nase ieninesteeeniaridesmnaiaen maddabieiicat heim $4, 750, 000 
Preliminary design studies, construction, inspection, and 
TIRE TINE secesemnoseihine-cemeseneremnittonangaatet ventana antiien- Saas alacant 275, 000 
Adaptation of foundation to control room and finish base of 
TI ccs corenvntsceceesioneentsorrate conta eiivtameneaiecadias ied an ieee tata 215, 000 
TOOCATA TION... COMET nn ene mania 466, 000 
SOOO an cinterts: denctireirriienctibtiedieities acacia amelie 5, 706, 000 
2. &5-foot radio telescope and foundation__._._.____________________ 310, 000 
3. Radio-frequency components and other electronic equipment_____ 595, 000 
SERIE. caschetnan\sntursitienmmadiptipearanmdisreademe mae ec peeagetmnhe 6, 611, 000 


140-foot radio telescope and foundation, basis for supplemental estimate 


The major reason is for revision of the anticipated cost of the 140-foot radio 
telescope itself from the $2,200,000 reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget to the 
amount of $5,706,000 indicated above have been : 

a) Developments that permit this unique instrument to be constructed to 
closer tolerances than previously contemplated or held possible (surface tol- 
erance to within one-fourth-inch of a true paraboloid, and pointing accuracy of 
10 seconds of are, compared with previous assumption that three-eighth-inch 
surface tolerance and 30 seconds of arc-pointing accuracy would be the maximum 
precision possible). 

(b) Increase in anticipated transportation and labor costs due to the remote 

location of the site. Skilled labor for erection of the telescope cannot be se- 
cured from the rural area in which the site is located, and must be brought 
from considerable distances. In addition, all components of the telescope— 
from large structural members to machined parts—as well as heavy machinery 
required for its erection and placement must be transported by truck a dis- 
tance of 12 miles from the nearest railhead (Durbin, W. Va.). 
(¢) General increases in construction and materials cost since development 
the estimate nearly 3 years ago. As indicated in the introductory statements, 
costs of strnetural steel and aluminum alone have risen appreciably during 
the peried, and average hourly construction wages have advanced steadily. 

id) The fact that the initial estimate was prepared, using experience with 
smaller telescopes, before the design of the instrument was fixed. The cost 
was developed nsing the customary engineering basis for heavy steel construc- 
tion—the gross tonnage of steel involved. secause of the unique design of the 
instrument, the close tolerance involved, and the general inexperience of con- 
tractors with similar construction, this has proven to be an inadequate method 
of estimating. 

The Associated Universities, Inc., the Foundation’s contractor for the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory, has received, reviewed, and negotiated the mini- 
mum acceptable bid for the fabrication and construction of the 140-foot radio 
telescope, its drives and control mechanism, and its foundation. The firm 
contract price established as a result of negotiation was $4,750,000. It is neces- 
sary that funds be made available to permit the work to begin at the earliest 
possible date so that further price increases in materials and labor do not add 


to the overall costs of the project, and so that the telescope may be available by 
1960 


oft 


FARRICATION AND ERECTION OF THE 140-FOOT RADIO TELESCOPE AND ITS FOUNDATION 


Importance of large instruments to research in radio astronomy.—The total 
amount of radiation that reaches the surface of the earth from a so-called 
bright radio source in the sky is of the order of 1 watt. Thus, by the standards 
of communication engineers, radio astronomers have, essentially, no signal with 
which to work. Furthermore, this signal is not characterized by easily identifi- 
able features, such as voice modulation, but is, generally, a constant hiss or 
noise, and can be distinguished from radio interference caused by manmade 
devices on the earth only because the celestial signals come from particular 
places in the sky. 

Radio-astronomy telescopes must, therefore, have directional capabilities so 
that they may secure the maximum signal by pointing at a signal source. Be- 
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cause the radio wavelengths are so large, compared with the minute apertures 
of the radio telescope, the resolution is very poor. For example, a 60-foot tele- 
scope operating at the hydrogen-line frequency of 21 centimeters could not 
distinguish between a single moon or a cluster of 3 moons in the sky. A solution 
to this technical difficulty is, obviously, to make the apertures of radio tele- 
scopes very large. Such telescopes must be steered with great precision in spite 
of the great forces of wind, rain, and heat to which they are exposed. More- 
over, at a given wavelength, the larger the telescope, the greater must be its 
precision of pointing. In the operation of the 250-foot British telescope at 
Jodrell Bank, a paraboloid more than an acre in area must be swung across the 
sky and pointed with accuracy of about 1 minute of arc. Thus, large radio 
telescopes are expensive precision instruments. 

Description of the proposed instrument.—The proposed 140-foot dish will stand 
on a concrete foundation approximately 42 feet in height (the equivalent of a 
3-story building). The total height of the foundation and the telescope is over 
200 feet or higher than buildings may be constructed under the District of 
Columbia Building Code. The total moving mass of the dish, which will rest on 
specially designed polar bearings, will be more than 2,000 tons—or a weight 
equivalent to that of a Navy destroyer. 

The reflector surface will be made up of 72 panels supported on a structural 
frame in a manner so that the panels may fit together to form a smooth contin- 
uous surface which will fit the prescribed tolerances. 

The reflector surface and supporting structure will be fabricated of aluminum. 
Insofar as is known this will be the largest single aluminum fabrication job 
Since the superstructure was completed for the liner United States. 

Motion of the reflector will be about two axes: the declination axis will permit 
motion corresponding to a change of latitude on the earth; and the polar axis 
(parallel to the axis of the earth) will permit motion corresponding to a change 
of longitude on the earth. Rotation about the polar axis at the same rate but 
in the opposite direction of the earth’s rotation permits the telescope to point 
continuously at (or track) a star or other celestial object. In the absence 
of gusty winds it is expected that the telescope may be pointed with a precision 
of 10 seconds of are. An angle of 10 seconds of arc is subtended by 1 inch at 
a distance of 600 yards (or the thickness of two sheets of typewriter paper at 
a distance of 18 feet). The drive gear for the declination motion has a 35-foot 
radius and the polar axis gear has a 42-foot radius. These are not the largest 
gears ever built but the combination of size and precision required make them 
unique. 

Precision of the telescope will be maintained with winds up to 16 miles per 
hour and through all weather conditions. In the event of winds more than 60 
miles per hour, the instrument will be held in place by specially designed brakes. 

In order that the 2,000-ton mass of the dish may move smoothly at very slow 
rates the polar bearings will be of an oil-pad type such as those used in the 200- 
inch Palomar telescope. There are two sets of bearings on the polar shaft. The 
bearing at the north end of the shaft is essentially a ball-and-socket arrangement 
with the ball having a diameter of 22 feet. This bearing must be ground to a 
precision of five-thousandths of an inch, and so delicately balanced that in the 
absence of an opposing wind a man might be able to move the telescope about 
the polar shaft. 

As the proposed telescope will be of a precision not yet obtainable in any other 
instrument, it will permit American scientists to penetrate with accuracy to 
points in space that cannot be reached with any other instrument known to be in 
existence or under construction, and in terms of permitting American radio 
astronomers to advance our knowledge of outer space and its characteristics, 
will provide an extremely valuable research instrument for many years to come. 

Drawings of the 140-foot instrument and its foundation are included on the 
following pages. 
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Fabrication and erection of telescope and foundation.—Proposals for bids were 
solicited from about 100 companies, of which about 40 responded. Nine responses 
were for the prime contract. The estimate submitted by these 9 respondents 
ranged up to $12 million. Further review and very careful analysis of these 
proposals narrowed the number of competent bidders whose proposals conformed 
to the specifications to a total of four. Estimates submitted by these 4 final 
bidders ranged from $5.6 million to $8.5 million. It was then decided to negotiate 
with each bidder and to point out in particular that the price named in their 
proposals was considerably in excess of the funds available. The estimates of 
each bidder were broken down into separate components and reviewed in detail 
to determine where savings could be effected and whether portions of the work 
could be deferred or elminiated without serious impact upon the completed 
instrument. As a result of these negotiations, estimates from the 4 bidders were 
pared down to a range of $4,750,000 to $6,300,000. The E. W. Bliss Co., of 
Canton, Ohio, was, as a result of such negotiations, the lowést bidder. The 
proposal for $4,750,000 includes detailed engineering, construction of the hollow 
concrete base, and fabrication and erection of the supporting structure, the dish, 
the counterweights, drives, and bearings. 

In addition to the low bid, the Bliss proposal is also considered to be most 
attractive in that the company will be able to perform most of the work without 
extensive subcontracting. The bulk of the work will be done by Bliss in its own 
plant and in the field with only the construction of the fundation, the physical 
erection of the instrument on the site, and the design and manufacture of drive 
and control mechanisms being handled by subcontract. The Bliss negotiated bid 
would have contained no escalation factor if it could have been accepted when 
proffered. Since funds were not available for completion of the telescope how- 
ever, a contract could not be signed with the E. W. Bliss Co. and provision for 
escalation has, therefore, become necessary as part of the firm bid received from 
Bliss. At the present time Associated Universities, Inc., has authorized Bliss 
to go ahead with detailed engineering drawings with the understanding that a 
contract will be signed for the fabrication, construction, and erection of the 
telescope when funds are available. The accepted contract price referred to 
previously is subject to escalation based upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


index of labor and material costs from December 1, 1957, to the start of the 
work. 


Mr. Yates. How did you happen to pick the E. W. Bliss Co. for 
construction ? 

Dr. Berxner. The original specifications were sent to a very large 
list of companies for bids and the Bliss Co. was the lowest bid for 
a complete telescope. We therefore negotiated the contract with 
Bliss. 

Mr. Yates. Has it constructed equipment of this type before? 

Dr. Berner. It is one of the few companies in the whole country 
that is capable of constructing this type of equipment. It builds big 
presses and similar equipment which are very similar to the yokes 
used in the telescope itself. 

Mr. Yares. We will insert page 36 in the record at this point so 
we may get a graphic picture of the proposed telescope and its loca- 
tion in the State of West Virginia. 
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USES OF TELESCOPE 


Mr. Jonas. Give a brief description of the uses the telescope will 
be put to. 

Dr. Berkner. The telescope will be used for many experiments by 
many different groups. For example, there are two astronomers. at 
Yale at the present time planning experiments to go into the telescopes 
at Green Bank. At the University of Michigan plans are being made 
by Professor Goldberg and Professor H: vddock. Certain experiments 
will be done in this telescope by the scientists from the Naval Research 
Laboratory. The University of Virginia is just now planning some 
changes in its astronomy department as a result of retirements which 
will permit its active participation in the work of the telescope. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you visualize students from schools of astronomy 
will spend time here? 

Dr. Berkner. Yes, sir, I do. Our experience at Brookhaven has 
been that a consider able number of graduate students come to these 
special laboratories to acquire access to facilities that. would not other- 
wise be available for their thesis work. 

Mr. Jonas. Not necessarily restricted to the holders of your fellow- 
ships? 

Dr. Berkner. No. We have participation at Brookhaven by, I be- 
lieve at last count, 102 colleges, universities, and institutions in the 
activities. 

Mr. Jonas. Who will control the selection of the individuals who 
may use it ? 

Dr. Brerkner. The Director of the Laboratory has to be the final 
man to make the decision because he not only has to select the experi- 
ments in terms of the importance of the experiments but also the pri- 
ority with which they go into the telescope. His work will be 
reviewed by the National “Radio- Astronomy Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Jonas. How many people do you think will work there at one 
time # 

Dr. Berkner. We anticipate the maximum number of astronomers 
at any one time in the present facility would be about 20. 

Mr. Yares. Will you learn something different or something better 
or will this telescope serve a better purpose than the observatory at 
Mount Palomar where you have your visual telescopes? I read in 
your other justification that this telescope will permit you to go fur- 
ther out into the universe than visual telescopes. 

Dr. Berxner. We think it will with respect to certain phenomena 
in the universe that radiates on radio frequencies. Certainly we be- 
lieve that some very important advances in the field of astronomy can 
be made. First of all, of course this telescope can be used for study 
of certain aspects of the solar system itself. Secondly, it will be used 
to study galactic phenomena, to further certain mapping techniques 
using the “hydrogen line to determine the location of hydrogen in the 
universe. But especially this telescope will be useful for intergalac- 
tic work, the extension of our knowledge of the universe as a whole. 
Radio-astronomy is particularly useful in studying phenomena of 
star building and star destruction everywhere in the university ; it 
can be examined more carefully than at the present time using only 
optical techniques. 
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I might add, Mr. Chairman, there are certain conflicting theories 
at the present time of how the universe is formed and destroyed. It 
is hoped that this telescope can contribute substantially to deciding 
between those theories. 

Dr. Waterman. One of the immediate assets is the ability to see 
through to the other side of our galaxy, the Milky Way. ; 

Mr. Jonas. Are you sure telescopes of this character are not being 
outmoded and outdated by our exploration in outer space? We are 
not putting our money on a horse-and-buggy proposition, are we? 

Dr. Berkner. Your question is pertinent. The answer is, a good 
deal of astronomy will move out into space as we develop a means of 
getting intospace. There is absolutely no question about it. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand it will not be long before we will be pho- 
tographing outer space from planes. 

Dr. BerKNner. That is corrrect but, on the other hand, there are 
telescope measurements now being made from balloons and certainly 
will be made in the near future from satellites in space activities, 
but this will not duplicate the work planned for this telescope. This 
telescope can do certain work more efficiently from the surface of the 
earth than you could possibly do it from space. On the other hand, 
when we can get into space we would like to work in new frequency 
ranges that are quite impossible on the surface of the earth. 

Mr. Yates. Can a telescope of this type help Dr. Wexler in his 
work ? 

Dr. Wextrr. It has revealed some wind levels. 

Mr. Yates. I wonder whether you would be able to help the weather 
people. 

Dr. Berkner. One will learn something about the movements in 
the outer atmosphere as a consequence of scintillations produced in 
! the telescope itself. Such studies conceivably could have reaction on 
| the weather. We do not know how. 

. Mr. Jonas. You think there will be a continuing need for telescopes 
of this sort ? 

Dr. Berxner. Yes, sir. 


TTT 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Yates. Put pages 39, 40, and 41 in the record. 


In addition, Bliss’ present union contract calls for a wage increase in Septem- 
ber 1958, and their proposal is based on the assumption that most of the shop 
j work can be completed before this increase becomes effective. 

The E. W. Bliss estimate as negotiated includes construction of the founda- 
tion of steel reinforced concrete at a cost of $423,000, and the fabrication, 
construction and erection of the telescope at n cost of $4,327,000. Specifica- 

i tions for the 140-foot telescope foundation provide for a basement and two- 
| story structure that will not only support the weight of the telescope but 
| will serve as the control building and provide space for the radio receiver 
) 
| 







panels controls, electronic and other related equipment. The foundation is 
approximately 52 feet square at the base with 3-foot thick walls tapering up- 
ward to approximately 39 feet square immediately under the deck surface 
surrounding the telescope. The deck surface alone is approximately 95 by 
40 feet. The total overall height from the basemet floor to the floor of the 
| deck will be approximately 56 feet. The cost of the foundation shell only 
is included in the Bliss bid. Finishing of the interior and adaptation of the 
basement and the other two floors to serve as the control building for the tele- 
scope are not included in the contract. 
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Preliminary design studies, construction, inspection, and testing.—It is esti- 
mated that a total of $275,000 will be required to provide for the preliminary 
design of the telescope and for inspection and testing during construction. To 
date a total of $51,134 of this amount has been expended by Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc., for partial payment of costs of preliminary designs and draw- 
ings by Dr. Ned Ashton, consulting engineering, of the University of lowa; 
costs of design of the intricate drive and control mechanisms; wind tunnel 
tests of the structure model; and design by the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia of the oil-pad bearing system by which the telescope is supported at 
the polar axis. Total costs of such services will be $200,000. 

An amount of $75,000 is estimated to be required for independent inspec- 
tion and testing during construction of the foundation and the instrument. 
The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, or a similar laboratory, will make con- 
tinuing tests on contractor performance involving adherence to specifications 
for concrete, steel, and aluminum components, as well as metallurgical and 
X-ray tests of ability of structural members to withstand the stresses con- 
templated. 

Adaptation of foundation as a control room.—As stated previously, the founda- 
tion for the telescope to be built by E. W. Bliss will provide the equivalent of 
three stories including the basement. The interior finishing of this structure to 
permit use as a control building for the telescope is not included under the Bliss 
contract. It is estimated that an additional $215,000 will be required for this 
purpose. The basement will provide space for a transformer vault and for 
other mechanical equipment including a water pump and tank. Access to the 
foundation will be available at the basement level with an elevator and stairs 
running from the basement to the open deck. The first floor will serve as the 
main control room and will house radio receiver components and two banks of 
recording clocks. The second floor will house the switch gear and air condition- 
ing equipment as well as providing work space immediately adjacent to the in- 
strument. The estimate provides for the costs of interior design as well as for 
the construction of the necessary partitions, stairways, electrical wiring, plumb- 
ing, painting, installation of flooring, air conditioning necessary for effective 
performance of electronic components, and the installation of the elevator. Other 
costs include paving of the area immediately surrounding the telescope and pro- 
viding for storm drainage connections to carry off the tremendous volume of 
ae on by the dish and for installing an aluminum railing around the 
top deck. 

Escalation and contingencies.—In accordance with sound principles of con- 
struction estimating, an amount is included to cover possible costs for escalation 
that may occur between December 1, 1957, and the signing of the contract, as 
explained earlier, or unforeseen contingencies which may develop in connection 
with the completion of this unique construction project. The amount represents 
approximately 10 percent of the estimated cost of the 140-foot telescope, its 
foundation and immediate equipment related thereto. 

A further consideration in proposing a separate amount for contingencies and 
escalation is the possibility that scientifically desirable technical modifications 
in the telescope or its mechanisms can be effected. For example, at the time 
the design was established it was not deemed necessary for the telescope to 
have a drive control mechanism that would permit it to sweep rather quickly 
from horizon to horizon. The successful launching of earth satellites since that 
time makes it desirable to consider adaptation of drive and control mechanisms 
to permit rapid movement for tracking of fast-moving objects and the recording 
of telescope position by automatic data devices. Since the radiotelescope is 
not only an effective research instrument, but will be equally effective as a 
device for tracking objects such as a satellite, it may be desirable to incorporate 
this change in design, particularly since this instrument represents a unique 
design that has never before been attempted in this country. With a conse- 
quent lack of precise information from experience it is highly desirable that 
sufficient funds be available to permit work to go forward in the event that it is 


desirable to effect changes in specifications that might serve to increase the cost 
of the instrument. 


OTHER OBSERVATORY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Yares. Pages 49, 50, and 51 deal with “Other observatory 
equipment.” We will put them in the record. 
275445851 
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Other observatory equipment.—Additional funds requested, +$45,000. 


Total estimated cost of other observatory equipment 


Lien ane Mheincernance Sduipment. oe ne ee nnn eewen $78, 000 
2; Miectronie test and repair éduiimient) ee. 100, 000 
Osi Tees TAAETE Te ‘end? ‘Wailer rn sae ounieemoamiepinrnetine 40, 000 
4. Living quarters and cafeteria furniture and equipment__.___.-----_- 77, 000 


The isolation and size of the site (2,700 acres), and the size and complexity 
of the 140-foot telescope requires that the facility be virtually self-sufficient 
insofar as repair and maintenance are concerned. The absence of housing and 
eating facilities in the area of the site requires that living quarters and a 
eafeteria be made available. Equipment needs have been computed in detail 
on the basis of General Services Administration furniture and equipment sched- 
ules where appropriate, and with reference to experience of other Federal 
agencies and retail outlets for other items. The net increase for this com- 
ponent is due to the need for purchasing equipment to furnish the cafeteria 
and residence hall. 

1. Shop and maintenance equipment.—The amount of $78,000 required for this 
purpose is $22,000 less than the amount reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget 
estimate, and provides machinery, apparatus, and tools necessary to perform 
preventive maintenance and repair of the radio telescopes—which are exposed 
to the elements—the buildings, the utilities, and the site. As mentioned earlier, 
the isolation of the site makes it desirable that self-sufficiency in terms of repair 
and maintenance be maintained, so that scientific research may proceed without 
the interruption that would occur if each repair required extensive travel or 
transportation to communities where facilities or trained personnel are obtain- 
able. The maintenance building discussed earlier will include the following 
shops, for which equipment will be provided under this estimate: Machine shop, 
earpentry shop, metal shop, plumbing shop, and a paint shop. In addition, 
power equipment is contemplated for upkeep of at least the central portion of 
the 2,700-acre site. As a measure of the repair and maintenance job involved 
the observatory shops will be responsible for 9 renovated farm buildings; for 3 
buildings to be constructed including 45,500 square feet of space; for sewer, 
water, and electrical systems of the facility ; and for work on the highly complex 
140-foot and 85-foot radio telescopes and necessary repairs to 11%4 miles of road. 

The shops indicated will not only be used for maintenance and repair of the 
site and its equipment (except electronic repairs, for which space is provided 
in the laboratory and administration building, and equipment funds included 
in the following section), but also for the machine, metal, and carpentry work 
involved in construction of models in connection with development of com- 
ponents for use in the telescopes as research in radio astronomy goes forward. 

2. Electronic test and repair equipment.—The observatory will of necessity 
provide its own electronic equipment for mainentance and repairs of the sensi- 
tive and complex radio receivers and allied components employed on the two 
telescopes. Estimates provide for standard test and repair equipment not only 
to test the performance and detect sources of difficulty, but also precision instru- 
ments for use in the three experimental design laboratories located in the labo- 
ratory and administration building, that will be necessary for research on 
development of improved radio astronomy receivers and electronic components. 
It will also be necessary for the observatory to operate its own mobile test 
laboratory to locate electrical and radio interference in the area and assure 
that the “quietness” of the area is maintained. The amount of $100,000 cur- 
rently estimated is greater than the $50,000 reflected for this purpose in the 
fiscal year 1958 estimates due to more realistic appraisal of requirements. 

3. Office equipment and furniture—The estimate for office furniture and 
equipment indicated in the fiscal year 1958 budget has been materially reduced 
as a result of pricing for standard office equipment and furniture in accordance 
with General Services Administration procurement schedules. The present 
estimate of $40,000 will provide for equipping the two-story laboratory and 
administration building described under section B3, and contemplates full- 
time staff employment of 71 and office accommodations for 14 visiting research 
scientists by June 30, 1960. 

4. Equipment and furniture for living quarters and cafeteria.—This new item 
provides for furnishing and equipping the proposed residence-hall and cafeteria 
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described earlier, as well as an amount necessary to furnish three of the houses 
on the site to be renovated as residences for visiting astronomers. To the 
greatest possible degree current General Services Administration procurement 
schedules have been used for pricing of medium-price lines of furniture, and in 
the case of the kitchen and cafeteria, estimates of individuals and retail outlets 
experienced with procurement of such equipment have been considered; so 


that the amount of $77,000 represents a reasonable estimate for modest fur- 
nishing and equipment. 


Mr. Yates. Why do you need such a big machine shop at this 
place? 

Dr. Berxner. As you know, all laboratories need big machine 
shops but we are handling very big equipment here. 

Mr. Yares. That does not necessarily call for a big machine shop. 

Dr. Berkner. One of the important aspects of all radioastronomy 
work is changing of the feeds at the end, which have to be machined. 
The construction of equipment on the site needed to change the ex- 
perimental techniques and so on will be carried out in the machine 
shop. Actually the machine shop is not very big. 

Mr. Yates. Except in cost. 

Dr. Berkner. Not very big in cost. 

Mr. Yares. As I remember it, it is a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Dr. Waterman. $78,000 on shop and maintenance equipment. 

Mr. Yates. Did I get that impression from the cost of the building? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is total for machine shop and maintenance. 

Mr. Yares. Are there any further questions? Dr. Berkner, thank 


you very much. The committee will be glad to consider your request. 
Dr. Berkner. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. Yates. We move on to the IGY and you may put your other 
-. Who justifies this? 

r. WATERMAN. Dr. Kaplan will do it in detail. 

Mr. Yates. Let me summarize the request of the administration for 
this appropriation as it appears on page 8 of House Document No. 394 
wherein it states that the supplemental appropriation completes the 
funding of the United States International Geophysical Year pro- 
gram. I was under the impression the funding had previously been 
completed but apparently not. 

Dr. Waterman. This is the purpose of the supplemental request. 

Mr. Yates. I notice the statement says funds are required at this 
time to provide for unexpected additional costs of the observational 
program in the Arctic and Antarctic, to provide for reduction and 
processing of a greater mass of scientific data from International Geo- 
physical Year observations than earlier antic ipated, to complete es 
tablishment of the United States World Data Center program, to 
initiate analysis and research based on International Geophysical Year 
data and to permit the National Committee which directs the United 
States program to continue until June 30, 1959. 

Dr. Waterman, we will be glad to hear.from you and Dr. Kaplan 
and such other of our distinguished visitors as may want to enlighten 
the committee. 

Dr. Waterman. The program is asking for extra funds for several 
major items. One is for the observational program itself which con- 
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sists of observers and special equipment to supplement what is already 
being done and to take advantage of the opportunities which the pres- 
ent observations have provided. 


_ The items on the World Data Center, “Data reduction” and “Pub- 
lication,” as I am sure the committee will recognize, are items which 
we have previously informed you would continue. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Yates. Let us put the summary on pages 03 and 04 in the record. 


International Geophysical Year—Summary of obligations by activity and program 































































































Supplemental requirements 
Appro- Data Total Total 
priated | Obser- | reduc- supple- | require- 
to date jvational) tion Other mental ments 
| pro- and require- 
gram | publi- ments 
| | cation | 
= ispecies | | 
1. Geophysical research related to the | 
Earth’s atmosphere: 
(a) Basic atmospheric research: | | | 
Aurora and airglow-...-..-... | $1, 835, 000) 0 0) 0 0) $1,835, 000 
Cosmic rays........-....- ---| 1,155,000 0) $15, 000) 0} $15,000) 1,170,000 
Ionospherie physics.......-.. | 3,045, 500 0; 49, 500 0 49, 500} 3,095, 000 
EN 6 non suneneos seed --| 2,194, 500/$133, 500} 33, 000) 0; 166,500) 2,361,000 
Solar activity...............- | 291, 500) 0} 14, 000) 0 14, 000 305, 500 
SNR. OSacntanncasnnne 8, 521, 500 133, 500| 111, 500 0| 245,000) 8, 766, 500 
(b) Earth satellite exploration of the | 
upper atmosphere--........-.-- 20, 362, 000 0} 0 0 0} 20, 362, 000 
| —\- | .__., —______-- 
NR cniisininhdaicieindiieeienmited 28, 883, 500) 133, 500) 111, 500| 0} 245,000) 29, 128, 500 
2. Geophysical research related to the planet , ! 
earth: 
IN. on ancmaneceneondnce | 1, 588, 000) 0} 49,000 0} 49,000) 1,637,000 
IEE Sani cenowiadedeustesdasugee 949, 000) 149, 000) 46, 000} 0} 195,000) 1, 144,000 
NE dime dcdalbannas reed dtinarighonl 520, 500) 36,500) 4, 500) 0) 41, 000) 561, 500 
Latitudes and longitudes_-___--__- oil 16, 500} 0 0) 0 0 16, 500 
Oceanography ------ ---+----------| 1, 963,000} _ 7,000) 45, 000) 0 52,000) 2,015, 000 
RR sine cinta. Slasclodeelaedl 902,000) 24,000) 24, 000) 0 48, 000 950, 000 
SINE Soot tie oon te asecncemreideeenenierecien | 5, 939, 000) 216, 500) 168, 500: 0| 385,000) 6,324,000 
3. Related scientific support activities: | x 3 es ‘ 
OE 5 ctiiinaiGeckasondceside 2, 633, 500 0 0 0 0| 2,633, 500 
Teal icnicineatincissintreginittiih 120, 000 0} 0} 0 0 120, 000 
World data center_._...........----- 944, 000/ 0 0} $165,000} 165,000} 1, 109,000 
General related scientific support ----| 974, 000) 0 0 | 0 974, 000 
I cnc com la aaa | 4,671, 500| 0) 0} 165,000) 165,000) 4,836,500 
4, Interdisciplinary research --------2--2-22 | 0| 0| 0} 2,025, 000| 2,025,000 2, 025, 
5. Technical direction: . 
National Academy of Sciences_-.....- | 1,221,000 0 0 130, 000 130,000} 1,351,000 
National Science Foundation......... | 285,000 0 0 0 285, 000 
PN Ed Shunk nsbncecibidedigtededs | 1,506, 000 0) 0} 130,000) 130,000) 1,636,000 
ED aah kapdda ae eciegehinek iecanidndeacnia 41,000, 000) 350.000} 280,000] 2,320,000} 2, 950,000} 43, 950, 000 
| 
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Mr. Yates. Please continue with your statement. 

Dr. WatreRMAN. Let me call attention to the item on special inter- 
disciplinary research. 

Mr. Yates. This is your big item. 

Dr. Warerman. This is a big item. This is taking advantage of 
what has already been found in ‘the first part of the IGY and relating 
os different topics and the different projects to one another. For 

xample, there are extensive observations of the sun, and there are 
ietapneline observations on the earth and from balloons. Data 
from different fields of research should be related. This, Dr. Kaplan 
can explain in detail. 

The remaining item is for technical direction, which would complete 
the cost of the operation in that sense. 

I would like to call on Dr. Kaplan, as Chairman of the United 
States National Committee. 

Mr. Yates. We are always delighted to have Dr. Kaplan here to 
tell us of the progress of the program and why he needs the additional 
money. 

Dr. Kaptan. I am glad to have this opporunity. I am sorry Dr. 
Gould is not with us, but happy to report he is out of the hospital and 
is convalescing. 

Mr. Yates. I did not know he wasill. I amsorry. 

Dr. Kapitan. He had double pneumonia. He went into the hospital 
in June. We have Dr. Revelle, Mr. Shapley, Dr. Tuve, and Dr. Wexler 
here. I donot know what your time schedule is. 

Mr. Yates. You may have as much time as you want. We would 
like you to give us, at least, the minimum information as to why you 
need the money. We would be delighted to receive the information, 
also, as to how well the program is doing. 


SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES IGY PROGRAM 


Dr. Karian. I will call on each of them after I make my own state- 
ment. I would like to offer for the record a prepared statement. 
Speaking to my own statement, summarizing, I would like to point 
out the growth of the program, which is on page 2 of my testimony. 
I call attention to that because it points out the really remarkable 
growth of the program and focuses, in part, on the needs that we have 
presented i in this supplemental. 

The principal focus, I might say, is the item called the special IGY 
interdisciplinary research program, to which three of our colleagues 
will speak. Dr. Wexler will talk about the Antarctic and the Arctic. 

The five fields for need are, first, the observational program; sec- 
ondly, the data reduction and publication; third, the World Data 
Center, of which I have notes in my testimony prepared by the Director 
of the Center; fourth, the special IGY interdisciplinary research 
program: and, finally, the necessary technical direction. Since my 
colleagues will amplify these things, I might quickly summarize. 


OBSERVATIONAL PROGRAM——ARCTIC 


On the observational program, the need for this item of $37,500 
which is related to the Arctic is, I think, highlighted on the top of 
page 4. We have had increased costs, and we need this additional 
money on some of the planned projects. 
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It is already a very austere program, considering the importance of 
the Arctic, scientifically. 


Mr. Yates. Put pages 11, 12, and 13 of the justifications in at this 


point, inasmuch as they deal with the statistics relating to the obser- 
vational program. 


(The material follows :) 


II. OBSERVATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. Budget requirements 





Presently | Totalrevised| Difference 
available | requirements 





Ra nn og thiddedcnneenp woceed abe sbnpadeneembieeicd $4, 583, 000 $4, 895, 500 +$312, 500 


DRE... ~\iehiac tht gins Ao wtehcdicebhpegaea shade ees 4, 473, 000 4, 510, 500 +37, 500 
I ALLELE ALLA ALTA PEL PEES BDL 4, 100, 000 ST Ee nietnsvcdetien 
Cem sce oe ALS oe a i 3, 791, 000 BVO Ee Pevacacnedhoss— 

WOM adsit AAAS ES LSS AL eg heaters eee mecesales 1 16, 947, 000 17, 297, 000 +350, 000 


! Excludes data reduction funds. 


2. Summary of supplemental request, by regiqn and program 


Antarctic | 





























! 
a Arctic Total 
Measure- Oversnow 
ments at traverses 
stations 
a . — - 8 tee a ol tee ee 
| 
EATS oe _ $114, 000 $35,000 |... $149, 000 
Quanity} 65542 5-6343-290426 pak, = EL 36, 500 |. de es 36, 500 
Meteorology . - - : : 7 |) a $30, 500 133, 500 
Oceanography ----. ee ck ceseendedeanih behets iano me 7, | 7, 
Seismology... _-- 5 “fs ote: SAO i -tshancnion 24, 000 
Total... 217, 000 | 95, 500 7, 500 350, 000 
a ea ; | i 
3. Summary of supplemental request, by objects 
Antarctic Arctic Total 
Permenel cb ok sok ie il JE $187. 075 $26, 750 $213, 825 
TIE <vciedmcdictetd dk 6 disbwi bed tedabenitidiaeneee 54, 000 5, 500 59, 500 
I ancien enlelnieelaten tine SNE A cnungliarintaatinl 2, 000 
GE NNT 2. oc ncaynnnscceosugnalaamemapaainens 23, 025 2, 000 25, 025 
Equipment_............. Uddid dba dbbiddbattlineedebath asian 46, 400 3. 250 49, 650 
"TRE. 4 9gn nt <dengpnnen ig eptaesibiaedameieaeeee 312, 500 37 350, 000 





PROGRAMS IN ANTARCTIC 


Dr. Kaptan. In the case of the Antarctic, in my prepared testi- 
mony I show the stations and number of scientific personne] conduct- 
ing scientific programs in the Antarctic. Here, again, as we reported 
in our early June summary of the first 11 months ‘of the International 
Geophysical Year, we emphasize the fact that the results that have 
been obtained indicate a need for additional observational work. 

Specifically, the budget before you requests $312,500 for continued 
observational work in the fields of glaciology and meteorology, where 
some of the newest and most exciting results have been obtained. I 
think you will see, from my remarks and those of my colleagues, that 
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this isa dynamic program. In addition, the problems in the Antarctic 
are different from those in the Arctic. Equipment that proved so 
successful in the Arctic has to be modified for the Antarctic, and 
transportation schedules have had to be amended to suit the weather, 
thereby delaying personnel in returning home. Thus, climate and 
temperature have both affected our ability to maintain this program 
and account, in part, for this request for additional funds. 

The additional funds requested for the Data Reduction and Pub- 
lication—— 

Mr. Yates. Before you leave the Antarctic, I think some reference 
should be made to the conference report on the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, 1958, where under amendment No. 1, it is indicated 
that the conferees approved an overall amount of $2 million for the 
1959 Antarctic program rather than the $2.4 million which had been 
approved by the Senate. They approved $1 million and stated that 
the balance was to be financed by the regular appropriation to the 
Foundation. 

I wonder whether the regular appropriation should not have 
covered the funds being requested here? 

Dr. Waterman. The item you mention is for further work in the 
Antarctic following the IGY program. This is the United States pro- 
gram in the Antarctic to follow the International Geophysical Year. 
Dr. Kaplan is speaking about the present program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN KAPLAN 


Mr. Yates. I think Dr. Kaplan’s statement should go into the rec- 
ord at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JOSEPH KAPLAN 
THE US-IGY PROGRAM 


I am glad to have the opportunity to appear before you, Congressman Thomas, 
and this committee, and talk about the International Geophysical Year. As 
you know, I think this is one of the most exciting international scientific pro- 
grams and effective peacetime endeavors ever undertaken. Previously, it has 
been possible to talk only about the enthusiastic and cooperative response from 
scientists throughout the world in planning and organizing the IGY; this time, 
I can tell you something about actual operations and accomplishments to date. 
I shall be brief in telling you what the IGY has done, for we have recently 
had the privilege of presenting to you a rather full-scale report on the scientific 
achievements in this program. Today, I should like to summarize certain key 
things and direct my remarks principally to the importance of the areas of 
the United States program for which we are requesting additional funds. 

You will recall that when the United States-IGY program was first presented 
to the Congress, 26 nations had indicated that they would participate. This 
number grew to 36, and then to 40, and at the present time is 66. More than 
10,000 scientists at more than 2,500 observing sites are taking observations in 
all fields of endeavor in the program. The countries participating are: 
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Argentina German Federal Republic Peru 
Australia Ghana Philippines 
Austria Greece Poland 
Belgium Guatemala Portugal 
Bolivia Hungary Rhodesia, Southern 
Brazil Iceland Rumania 
Bulgaria India Spain 
Burma Indonesia Sweden 
Canada Iran Switzerland 
Ceylon Ireland Tunisia 
Chile Israel Union of South Africa 
China: T’ai-pei Italy Union of Soviet Socialist 
Colombia Japan Republics 
Cuba Korea, Democratic Re United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia public of United States 
Denmark Malaya Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Mexico Venezuela 
Bast Africa Mongolian Peoples Re- Vietnam Democratic Re- 
Ecuador public public 
Egypt Morocco Vietnam (Republic) 
Ethiopia Netherlands Yugoslavia 
Finland New Zealand 
France Norway 
German Democratic Re- Pakistan 
public Panama 


I should again like to emphasize the dramatic growth in the program over the 
last few years. This is a growth that no one could have predicted. But it is 
an eloquent guaranty of the success of our enterprise, and the simplest and 
most vivid experience of this growth is the following table: 


Number of | Number of 








| 
Period participating| observing 
countries stations 
Sly 1006; 60a Cone., 30 0606... 25. ccs. ec esa cect ee | 26 0 
February. 1065, Sith Cong., Ist sees... .........-<2200006e0e-50--cen--------s00- 36 426 
DeenGes Tee, Seem C700... Be BONE 052s canccqpeammingenadtdaihttiniinanéakammtine | 40 1, 572 
Jaly }, 2007 (opening of IGT) << =~ sawn ccc tics se rks Rides s cet ewsccaseeescss | 66 () 


i1More than 2,500 





As the international participation increased, the program automatically grew. 
More extensive coverage of the globe led to more observations, and more ob- 
servations engendered the base for further pursuit of scientific knowledge. The 
very success and extension of the total IGY effort means that more data are 
being obtained, which increases the programs of data storage, data reduction 
and data exchange. Such further extensions of the program and the remark- 
able character of some of the findings afford an opportunity to proceed im- 
mediately with research, especially interdisciplinary research. The increased 
tempo of the whole program has, of course, had its impact on the United States 
program, and has increased the work and responsibilities of the committee and 
staff. Whereas it was originally expected that the final months of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year would see a lessening of technical direction, it is 
now apparent that committee and staff work will have to be extended. 

Supplemental funds are needed in five fields: Observational programs; world 
data center A (United States of America program) ; data reduction and publi- 
cation program ; a new category, special IGY interdisciplinary research program ; 
and technical direction. The budget before you reports in considerable detail 
on the phases of the program for which additional funds are requested. I will 
discuss certain aspects of the program for which we are requesting funds, and 
other witnesses will describe in more detail our critical need for funds in 
various of the special fields. 


OBSERVATIONAL PROGRAM 


The observational program has posed no unsurmountable problems and all 
planned phases are in operation. However, certain aspects of the program call 
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for additional support, in particular those in distant and inaccessible areas. 
Observation posts have been set up in the Arctic and Antarctic regions only with 
great investments of the time and energies of a large number of people, and 
we believe that full advantage should be taken of the opportunities how pre- 
sented. All of the additional funds requested in the observational program in 
this budget are for operations in the polar regions. 


Arctic 


As you will remember, the program in the Arctic was a minimal one, planned 
on an austere basis. At 10 key United States sites in the Arctic our scientists 
are taking observations in the IGY program as shown here: 


Scientific 

Station . personnel 
Pe ss ws epee seer tp corms aaares ap ohineacmnsipageeban mare 6 
rn” SUITE en rc ris nibs bn arises Weigh eadingoiege 10 
Us 5 san ir ea hah cicereeadbch nanan alorer tare iaten teal 11 
I rn spn esse cle serine bon sehen ap ce te patina 7 
I NN I sce sc sles sk pe eens pepe pail tasdeaa meee A ae eae 11 
oc a ceeeenrna cence apr itigepieeesoecainiogiateenen Sieur sacar 25 
cnt Sensei pt eens dbo sistent eae pa 4 
SUCUET TTRIE ih te eciecial en setter cigs Hedin imeem cial eae + 
Axetic :ASTO BEGGICAL LADOTALOLY, Bien nn ee cecwnccnenccanmsaagmie 1 
Pepperell, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada_____-_-__-_--_._--_~__-- 7 


Data are being obtained in the Arctic in the following scientific fields: 
Aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, meteorology, geomagnetism, glaciology, 
ionospheric physics, oceanography, seismology and gravity. Initial investiga- 
tions have disclosed significant facts and completion of the planned programs 
will increase our understanding of the Arctic area and its effect on the other 
parts of the world. However, increased costs will cause early termination of 
some of the planned projects unless assistance is forthcoming. 

In the budget before you, we are requesting $37,500 in the fields of meteorology 
and oceanography to cover higher personnel and equipment costs. 


Antarctic 


Turning now to the very far south, the United States is conducting scientific 
programs at 6 full-scale IGY stations: 


Scientific 

Stations: personnel 
IO CARON ics ect csennersterncrsncpses ovdcermsee epee anipmias ibimannaiaenang i ie ae 24 
al es dashes ri eel ib lp nas i rc thc aaa 13 
eA UR TMNERD. SOU se inseam slb ro ne nina ean apie oe 9 
a sas snes ne ene nc alo aoe bach on ens ios ional eae eaaceeaialas 24 

cette ct enon en aia ended ima ae aires ei 10 
oo ok i cieeah Geiaiaebehonenniaiaeae names aianee 10 


13 from New Zealand. 


The data being obtained in the Antarctic covers the fields of aurora and air- 
glow, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, glaciology, gravity, ionospheric physics, mete- 
orology, oceanography, and seismology. The great expense and effort expended 
in setting up sites on this frozen continent should not be lightly considered, and 
the planned projects should be carried on to their planned completion. Results 
of interest have already been obtained which add much to our knowledge of this 
area, and additional data will make these fragments of new information more 
meaningful. Research and study in this area, as you know, are very new, and 
many of the problems encountered have been different from those experienced in 
northern areas. Partly because of these unexpected operating conditions and 
partly because of the higher salaries and longer terms of assignment, additional 
funds are needed in this program. 

The budget before you requests $312,500 for continued observational work in 
the fields of glaciology and meteorology. Observations in glaciology in the Ant- 
arctic have shown that the deformation of the ice shelf under stresses and 
strains is closely analogous to the much slower processes in large areas of surface 
rock. Data acquired on oversnow traverses, combined with the station measure- 
ments, have forced us to revise our concepts of the structure of this vast conti- 
nent. We now know that Antarctica is not an ice covered, solid land mass, and 
continuation of planned programs will add to the completeness of this knowledge. 

The meteorological stations in the Antarctic form a vital part of the pole to 
pole chain. They also form a part of the network of more than 40 Antarctic 
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meteorological stations of many countries, and the United States Weather Sta- 
tion at Little America is the Antarctic Weather Central. Severe operating con- 
ditions have greatly increased maintenance on equipment which must be kept 
in operation for the entire IGY period to properly fulfill our commitments both 
national and international. 

As I have remarked, operating conditions in the far north and far south are 
not the same. Ice is harder in the Antarctic and its structure is different, and 
equipment that proved so successful in the Arctic has had to be modified, 
strengthened, and frequently repaired. Transportation schedules have had to 
be amended to suit the weather, and personnel have been delayed in returning 
home. Thus, climate and temperature have both affected our ability to maintain 
this program and account, in part, for our request for additional funds. 


DATA REDUCTION AND PUBLICATION 


The IGY program funded by congressional appropriation was based on existing 
geophysical research activity. This existing activity has been stimulated by the 
IGY to grow, and hence more and more contributed programs have augmented 
the United States effort. For example, early work in the Atlantic Ocean proved 
so important that Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution and Lamont Geologi- 
cal Observatory reoriented much of their work, which is supported by other 
agencies, to bolster their IGY program. However, this expansion, so very bene- 
ficial to the scientific program, also naturally increases the volume of data. 

The concept of the IGY was not in collecting haphazardly great amounts of 
data ; it was designed to collect data in an orderly and integrated fashion. Em- 
phasis was not on the collection of the maximum amount of data, but on the 
minimum quantity which was judged necessary for the solution of the geo- 
physical questions. Even so, vast quantities of data are accumulating because 
of the continuous coverage of observations, daily and hourly, and the density 
of stations needed to provide adequate zonal coverage. 

Measurements obtained by the observational program constitute what is 
called the raw data—such as photographs of the sky in the polar region on a 
5-minute schedule; tables of numbers representing concentrations of chemi- 
cal components in, and the temperatures of, water samples from all of the 
oceans. Miles of magnetic tape on which are recorded sounds of the outer at- 
mosphere, and thousands of paper records on which the continuous vibration 
of the earth is traced will be accumulated in collecting raw data. Most of 
these data must be reduced before they become the tool of the research scientist. 

The problems of data reduction are complex and vary in each field and in 
each experiment. Some types of raw data can be satisfactorily described by a 
finite number of reductions. The oceans, for example, can be described by spec- 
ifying the time, date, temperature, density, the concentration of chemical solu- 
tions of the samples together with their location and depth at which taken. 
The sample of water is used up; it has given us all the information it can, and 
we cannot go back to further examine it. Other raw data are reduced and then 
retained for later study if desired. In geomagnetism, records from a magneto- 
graph are scaled and hourly values read off; hourly mean values are obtained 
and the greatest fluctuations during a period are scrutinized as a measurement 
of the storminess of that period. These data are not used up and are not ex- 
hausted : they must be kept available to scientists. 

The IGY was planned as an integrated and simultaneous endeavor, and ob- 
servations are now being taken on a synoptic schedule. International agree- 
ments assure that not long after the close of the observational period, most of the 
data must be processed and published as it is received; as a matter of agree- 
must be processed. The amount of data being received, the time required for 
reducing the data, and the availability of scientific manpower all argue that the 
data must be processed and published as it is received; as a matter of agree- 
ment, data must be transmitted in some instances within 2 months after col- 
lection. Additional funds in the amount of $280,000 are requested for additional 
scientific personnel, computation machine time and supplies and printing costs. 





WORLD DATA CENTER A 


For the safekeeping of the data and for making these data accessible, three 
world data centers have been established: World data center A in the United 
States: world data center Bin the U.S. S. R.: and world data center C in Western 
Europe, Japan, and Australia. All three world data centers are in operation and 
data are flowing. 
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World data center A has been set up in the National Academy of Sciences, here 
in Washington, and institutions at 11 locations in the United States have been 
designated as subcenters for the different disciplines. The subcenters were chosen 
on the basis of (i) a history of continued activity in the appropriate geophysical 
field; (ii) a history of continued activity in acquiring and archiving of the geo- 
physical data and competence to do research with such data; and (iii) on a will- 
ingness to continue this function after the termination of support by IGY funds. 
The responsibilities of each subcenter are to archive and keep safe 1 set of the 
data, to reproduce and transmit all data to the other 2 IGY data centers, to pre- 
pare indices of data, to prepare catalogs of appropriate data, and to reproduce 
sets of data for scientists and institutions upon request, but at no cost to the data 
center. 

As I remarked before, data are flowing to the centers. It is expected that the 
volume of data will increase as the observation period goes on, reaching a peak 
in 1958. The flow of data should continue at that maximum level throughout 
at least half of 1959, and then be followed by a cleanup period extending perhaps 
into the first half of 1960. International cooperation has grown in this program, 
and a tremendously larger volume of data is being obtained than had heretofore 
been even hoped for. This is good; it reflects the interest of the world in this 
scientific endeavor. It also provides more data from more places for further 
study, and assures that worldwide data is available for research. 

In preparing for discussions of this request for funds, I had set as my objective 
a summary statement of the importance of geophysics of each principal element 
of the supplemental budget, leaving to others a more detailed discussion of our 
needs for these funds. However, the concept of international centers as reposi- 
tories of scientific data in many related fields, represents a unique contribution 
to the IGY, and I believe that you would be interested to learn more fully how 
this is working out. For this purpose, I am enclosing a report, Annex A on Data 
Center activities, which provides the background for our present discussions 
and proposals. 

I should now like to discuss for a few moments the specific request for $165,000 
which is before you for this program. There are several reasons which explain 
the added work which center A has been called upon to perform. 

First. When I appeared before this committee last year, there were 58 nations 
participating in the International Geophysical Year. Now the number has in- 
ereased to 66. From the point of view of international cooperation, this means 
that virtually the entire community of nations is participating in IGY; scien- 
tifically, this means that we shall have IGY data from regions from which it has 
been impossible or very difficult to obtain data in the past. Moreover, all the 
major nations have, in the last 2 years, greatly increased their programs of experi- 
mentation ; fully twice as much data will result from this alone. 

To the data centers, the increase in the number of nations participating in the 
IGY also represents additional responsibilities for processing and exchanging 
data from many new stations in several disciplines. The increased volume of 
scientific data is most desirable and important, but I must emphasize that our 
plans had not contemplated this fortunate expansion in the program when the 
original request for the United States data center activities was presented to you. 

Second. The increase in the number of stations is much greater than would 
be predicted from the increase in the number of participating nations. Scientists 
in most nations have been eager to utilize facilities, especially in remote areas, to 
establish additional experiments wherever this could be done. In other respects, 
many nations have expanded their programs, establishing stations wherever pos- 
sible to capitalize on the coordinated IGY program and to assure adequate geo- 
graphic coverage in several scientific disciplines. I should like to remind the 
committee that one of the basic purposes of IGY was to obtain synoptic measure- 
ments in all geophysical disciplines: Therefore, the data from these added sta- 
tions are of the greatest importance. The variety and quantity of data which 
will be available to the world data centers exceeds our most optimistic hopes. At 
the same time, these developments have also expanded the workload which must be 
borne by the data centers. 

These reasons have all contributed to our need for additional funds with 
which to bring the operations of Data Center A to a successful conclusion. 
The international commitments which we have undertaken must be fulfilled. 
The advantages to our own scientists are obvious but I believe, bear repeating 
here: The universal data in all disciplines which we shall have in our cities 
provides the basis for future research and analysis in geophysics. Our scien- 
tists will be active for many years to come in analyzing and correlating the 
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observational findings of the IGY. Out of this work will come new under- 
standings of our physical environment many of which, I am sure, will contribute 
to our own economic and social well-being. Accordingly, I strongly urge you 
to support the modest request which is now before you for the completion of 
this program. 

I should like to emphasize, as strongly as possible, one fact. The. data 
centers provide a most important function for science. This function serves as 
the one indispensable link between the 18 months’ observational program and 
the research which will follow. The worldwide measurements, in which so 
many nations have invested so freely and so heavily, will be of little value 
unless the data are gathered together for use by scientists, to analyze, coordi- 
nate, study, use to confirm present theories and to develop new ones. This 
research represents the final product of the IGY which promises to be so valu- 
able, not only to theoretical scientific advances, but also to innumerable prac- 
tical applications of inestimable value to our civilization. 


THE SPECIAL IGY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


So far, I have talked about the collection of data, their reduction, and their 
preservation for research purposes. Now I would like to say something about 
using that material. In any scientific program, data first must be obtained and 
then must be analyzed and studied. Without the second step, the whole pro- 
gram comes to naught. Data, no matter how good, stored away to lie dormant, 
serve no useful purpose. 

The IGY was planned to acquire information which would provide a better 
description of the earth as an entity. One of the factors leading to the incep- 
tion of this international undertaking was the requirement for a reliable and 
comprehensive picture of the large-scale geophysical processes which would 
expand our understanding of the earth and its physical environment, and to 
permit the verification or modication of existing theory. This highlights a basic 
aspect of scientic research: The complete and reciprocal dependence between 
scientific observations and scientific theory. 

The observations are being obtained and the data are being put into usable 
form. These data must be studied to reap the benefits of the large amount of 
work and great expense that has gone into the program; to gain any scientific 
knowledge. The analyses should start now to capitalize on the IGY impetus 
and recent scientific stimuli and to keep this Nation in the forefront of the 
scientific world. Most critically the data should be studied across the entire 
field of all disciplines, on an interdisciplinary basis in order to establish the 
dependence of one on the other. 

The projects proposed will permit us to search out the interdependence exist- 
ing between the scientific phenomena. 

The research of IGY scientific data falls into two classes: 

(1) Normal research.—For several decades individual scientists in the sep- 
arate fields will refer to this vast reservoir of data in conducting their studies. 
The data will be used to evolve theories, to test those theories, and either con- 
firm or deny them. The present program does not cover this. Research of 
this type is expected to be supported from regular sources presently available, 
including extensive university support at no cost to the taxpayer. 

(2) Directed research.—This is research which cuts across particular fields 
of geophysics and attempts to relate phenomena in one program to that in 
another. For example, close interdisciplinary relationships exist between auro- 
ral effects, ionospheric physics, geomagnetism and events occurring on the sun. 
Similarly, meteorology does not stand alone. Observations in oceanography 
and glaciology must be integrated with those in meteorology before a better 
comprehension of the heat and water budget of the earth can be achieved. 

That is what we mean by directed research, and the purpose of our request for 
funds in the present supplemental budget. Such coordinated research programs 
are exciting even in prospect, for this is virgin territory which we are proposing 
to investigate, Existing research institutions have been able to do little in 
this field, for their sources of funds are usually applied to the separate scientific 
fields for which these institutions were established. 

A really unique opportunity is at hand to explore the geophysics of the earth 
at the moment. This stems in large measure from the great scientific impetus 
of the IGY and its expansion during the last 3 years, and startling and exciting 
discoveries that have already been made during the observation period. The 
whole world is at present excited about science, and individuals and teams are 
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eagerly awaiting the opportunity to explore this field. At great effort outstand- 
ing scientists and renowned institutions have been enlisted and coordinated into 
a timed worldwide operation. These people and these organizations are even 
more excited now as the great potential of the IGY data becomes apparent; we 
are on the threshold of scientific breakthroughs and scientists are anxious to be 
amongst the discoverers. 

The ultimate success of the IGY undoubtedly depends upon the rapidity with 
which such a special research program is begun, and the forcefulness with which 
it is carried out. Scientific breakthroughs that may result could have such 
consequences as these: 

Major, fundamental discoveries relating to— 

(i) Possible new developments in communications resulting from an 
understanding of the ionosphere and its relation to auroral events and the 
magnetic currents high in space; 

(ii) Determination of the dependence of weather on high atmosphere 
phenomena and solar events might permit us to develop vastly improved 
weather and storm forecasting ; and 

(iii) The makeup of the upper atmosphere through satellite flights which 
will certainly open the way to further exploration of space. 

We strongly believe that our scientists must have the opportunity to lead in 
the research on the IGY data. Moreover, our teams are available, for the IGY 
has impelled institutions throughout the country to gather geophysicists together 
during the last few years. These teams, everywhere, have mature leaders, scien- 
tists whose renown is worldwide and whose scientific imagination is assurance 
of the most effective application of the data which have been gathered. The 
stimulus is also present, for never before have our scienists had the opportunity 
which now is at hand. All of us on the National Committee believe that now 
is the time to grasp this great opportunity. The stimulus must not be allowed to 
dissipate, nor these teams scattered to other pursuits. 

Some nation is going to back a directed and immediate interdisciplinary 
special research program and the United States must be that nation. Here I 
would like to repeat a comment by I. P. Bardin, chairman of the Soviet IGY 
Committee, on the results of work already conducted and on those tasks which 
will remain for scientists to engage in during the last half of the IGY: 

“Soviet scientists must seriously think about organizing the processing of 
IGY materials and starting the appropriate scientific research work. In the 
very near future state importance should be attached to these problems because 
without proper organization of such investigations the efforts and money spent 
on accomplishing the program of observations will not be realized. We should 
strengthen the number of scientific institutions and charge them with funda- 
mental tasks in this area. 

“At present we should boldly examine the program of geophysical and certain 
other institutions from the viewpoint of the necessity of enlisting qualified 
specialists to work on IGY materials.” 

I urge you to give your most serious consideration to our request for 2.025 
million with which to initiate this special program of interdisciplinary research. 
I have said repeatedly, but feel I must say again: as scientists, we have an 
opportunity now which is unique; we do not wish to be responsible for failing 
to seize upon it. The United States must remain in the forefront of research, 
as it has in the IGY observational program. 


ANNEX A 
SuMMARY REPORT ON WORLD DATA CENTER A 


(Prepared by Hugh Odishaw, Director, IGY World Data Center A) 


According to the recommendation of the Special Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (CSAGI) Assembly at Brussels in 1955, three world 
data centers were established to house the data resulting from observations made 
during the International Geophysical Year. World Data Center A, consisting of 
11 subcenters, was established in the United States; World Data Center B with 
four subcenters in the U. 8. 8S. R.; World Data Center C was established in eight 
nations of Western Europe: Belgium, Denmark, France, German Federal Re- 
public, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom, with additional 
subcenters in Australia and Japan. 
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It was the intent of CSAGI to have a complete set of data in each of the three 
World Data Centers, A, B, and C. These three centers provide protection against 
the loss or destruction of one set of data and serve the geographical convenience 
of research scientists who will be using the data in the months and years ahead. 
It is expected, for example, that the principal users of World Data Center A 
will be in the United States and in the Western Hemisphere. 

World Data Center A was established in 11 institutions in 8 cities of the United 
States and Alaska. The United States National Committee believes that the in- 
terests of science are served best by establishing a subcenter for each scientific 
discipline in an institution which has a history of scientific interest and compe- 
tence in the appropriate geophysical field, and which has the facilities to maintain 
the data ceuter after the termination of IGY. Suocenters of the United States 
world data centers were established as follows: 

1. Airglow and ionosphere: Central Radic Propagation Laboratory, National 
Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 

2. Aurora (instrumental): University of Alaska, Geophysical Institute, Col- 
lege, Alaska. 

3. Aurora (visual) : Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

4. Cosmic rays: University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

5. Geomagnetism, gravity, and seismology: United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

6. Glaciology: American Geographical Society, New York, N. Y. 

7. Longitude and latitude: United States Naval Obeservatory, Washington, 
D.C. 

8. Meteorology and nuclear radiation: National Weather Records Center, 
United States Weather Bureau, Asheville, N. C. 

9. Oceanography: Texas A. and M. College, College Station, Tex. 

10. Rockets and satellites: National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 

11. Solar activity: High Altitude Observatory, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo. 

A field-by-field summary follows: 

Airglow.—Centers: A—Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. B—Moscow. C-1—Paris. C-2—Tokyo. 
Data are to be tabulated, with provisional data sent to data centers within 3 
months of the end of a month’s period of observation. At present, the United 
States center has receved from each world data center and sent to each world 
data center a small amount of airglow data. 

Aurora (instrumental).—Centers: A—Geophysical Institute, University of 
Alaska, College, Alaska. B—Moscow. C—Stockholm. Data are to be dispatched 
to the data centers in monthly batches with no more than 1 month’s delay after 
an observing period, from those stations which are served by normal postal fa- 
cilities. At present, the United States center holds films from most United States 
all-sky camera stations and some South American stations. One set of films has 
has been dispatched to the other world data centers. 

Aurora (visual) —Centers : A—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. B—Moscow. 
C—Edinburgh. Regional Centers: A—Ithaca,’ Ottawa, Buenos Aires,’ Mel- 
bourne, Wellington, Mexico City. B—Moscow,’ Delhi. C—Edinburgh,* Pretoria, 
Tokyo. 

Reports are forwarded to the regional center where they are formulated into 
charts or tables, which are forwarded to the data centers in monthly batches 
within 3 months. 

In the United States there are 424 active volunteer observers from whom 16,000 
positive and 50,000 negative reports of aurorae have been received. Twenty 
thousand positive and 300,000 negative reports have been received from the 
United States Weather Bureau. From these reports, over 1,000 auroral maps 
for 15-minute intervals have been drawn at Cornell. 

To date film of 3 to 4 months’ data has been sent to other world data centers ; 
none has yet been received from these centers. 

Several commercial firms have shown an interest in the data, and have re- 
quested catalogs. 

Cosmic rays.—Centers: A—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. B— 
Moscow. C-1—Stockholm. C-2—Tokyo. Data are to be sent to world data 
centers within 3 months after the end of a month’s observations. CSAGI 
strongly urged that cosmic-ray data be sent to all data centers directly from 





1 Places which prepare charts. 
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the stations. This request has been adhered to by a majority of the stations, 
simplifying the interchange between data centers. 

The flow of cosmic-ray data to the United States center is steadily increasing. 
At present, 31 percent of the data due are in, compared with 15 percent in Jan- 
uary. This means that 5 times more data reached center A in the first 5 months 
of 1958 than in the last 6 months of 1957. The flow is from stations in all parts 
of the world. The data from most U. S. 8S. R. stations flow regularly and 
promptly: from the station in Moscow the data are received in a printed journal. 
Center A has received data from 20 of the 35 nations participating in IGY. 

To date, two requests for data have been received by the United States Center 
for Cosmic Rays: One small request from the United States; one request from 
Canada for all available data for 12-specified stations. 

Geomagnetism.—Centers : A—United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. B—Moscow. C—1—Charlottenlund, Denmark. C-2—Kyoto, Ja- 
pan. Magnetograms and tellurigrams are sent to each center for a 6-month 
period within 4 months of the end of this period, or more frequently if possible. 
C, K, and Q indices are forwarded to data centers within 1 month after the ob- 
servation period. 

Microfilm of magnetic records from stations in the Western Hemisphere has 
been forwarded from center A to the other centers. No data have been received 
from the other centers, but geomagnetic data have been received from 71 stations 
in 28 nations, including 25 stations in the U. 8. 8. R., which are quite prompt in 
their transmittal. Many requests have been received for data, including re- 
quests from the entire chain of variograph stations in the Western Hemisphere. 

To date, several visitors have come to the United States Center for Geomagnet- 
ism including visitors from governmental agencies, private institutions, and 
universities. 

Gravity.—Centers : A—United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
D. C. B—Moscow. C—Uccle, Belgium. 

Pendulum and gravimeter data are to be sent to the center at Paris as soon 
as possible. These data will be coordinated and made available to the world 
data centers. 

Earth-tide data are to be sent to centers within 3 months of the end of each 
month’s observations. 

The flow of data to the United States Center in Gravimetry includes a few data 
from earth-tide studies at 3 stations in Japan and 1 station in Hungary. 

Glaciology.—Centers: A—American Geographical Society, New York, N. Y. 
B—Moscow. C—Cambridge. Progress reports on glaciological expeditions are 
to be submitted within 3 months after the end of the field season; the basic data 
will be forwarded within 6 months, with the understanding that Arctic and Ant- 
arctic data may not be fully reported until December 1960. 

At present, progress reports have been received by the United States Cénter 
for Glaciology from projects in the United States, Canada, and New Zealand. 
Reports are sent directly to each center, hence there has been no need for ex- 
change between world data centers. United States Antarctic data from the 
first field season are now being reduced for analysis and transmittal to the data 
eenters by the men who gathered the data. The glaciological data are being 
reduced at Ohio State University: the seismic and gravity data obtained in 
Antarctica are being reduced at the University of Wisconsin. 

Tonospheric physics.—Centers: A—Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, 
National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. B—Moscow. C—1—Slough, 

Mngland. C-2—Tokyo, Japan. Stations or responsible organizations are to 
forward tabulated and graphical data and ionograms for a particular month to 
the appropriate world data center within a period of 3 months from the end of 
the month of observations. 

The United States center has received an immense quantity of data, including 
some 320,000 feet (about 61 miles) of film, which has been processed at the 
center. Data have been received from the other data centers, and center A is 
fully current in its dispatches to the other centers. To date, 14 requests for 
data have been received, including requests for entire months of ionospheric 
data. In addition, several scientists have visited the center to work with the 
data on the premises. 

Longitude and laittude.—Centers: A—United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. B—Moscow. Permanent service: Bureau Internationale de 
l’Heure, Paris, France. International Latitude Service, Turin, Italy... Astrolabe 
data are sent to Paris, moon-position data to Washington. The time schedules 
for transmittal of data are determined by these two centers. 
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The United States center is concerned primarily with moon-position data. 
Data from the other projects will be archived at this center and available to 
interested persons. Moon-position photographic plates from 20 observatories are 
forwarded for reduction, tabulation, and computation, most of which is done at 
the United States Naval Observatory. Results of these computations will be 

rinted by 1960, 

. Preaek tel. A—National Weather Records Centers, United States 
Weather Bureau, Asheville, N. ©. B—Moscow. C—Geneva. Data are in 
tabular form for all projects in meteorology. These data are sent to at least 
two of the data centers: To center C and to A or B. Data in synoptic and 
dynamic meteorology (surface and upper air) are forwarded twice monthly. 
Data in radiation, ozone measurements, and atmospherics are forwarded as far 
as. possible on a monthly basis, with a delay of not more than 6 months. 

Data have been received by center A from 38 countries. Microfilm for 3 
months of data has been sent to the U. S. S. R. center and a similar amount 
has been received from this center. 

The flow of data to the United States center from the United States and other 
North American stations alone amounts to 25,000 punched cards per day—for 
the entire world almost 100,000. These data are reproduced in microcards by 
the World Meteorological Organization. 

Oceanography.—Centers: A—Texas A. and M. College, College Station, Tex. 
B—Moscow. Data from cruises are to be sent to the data centers within 6 
months of the end of the cruise. At present, sea-level data from nine countries 
have been received by the United States center. Cruise reports have been re- 
ceived from 8 nations for cruises of 23 ships. Data have been sent to and re- 
ceived from the U.S. S. R. center in oceanography. 

Rockets and satellites—Centers: A—National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D. C. B—National Academy of Sciences, Moscow. Preliminary flight 
information summaries for rocket launchings are to be sent to the data centers 
within 4 weeks of the date of launching. These reports give the time and loca- 
tion of launching and the geophysical experiments being performed. 

Announcements of satellite launchings are to be made as soon as possible 
within the first 24 hours after launching. The launching authority is respon- 
sible for communicating orbital predictions to cooperating observers at appro- 
priate intervals. Observations in turn are communicated to the launching au- 
thority who has primary responsibility for predictions. A full report is to be 
made 12 months after the end of each experiment. 

As part of its obligation to make available to interested scientists the results 
of rocket and Satellite launchings, the United States Center for Rockets and 
Satellites has initiated 2 series of reports—1 for rockets, 1 for satellites. Three 
issues of the latter series have been published to date. These volumes include 
much useful preliminary data which could not be conveniently disseminated in 
any other way. 

Solar activity.—Centers: A-l—High Altitude Observatory, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; A-2—Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo.; B—Moscow, Crimea; C—Zurich, 
Switzerland; Arcetri—Firenze, Italy; Cambridge, England; Meudon, France: 
Pic du Midi, France; Baden, German Federal Republic; Sydney, Australia. 

The discipline called solar activity is subdivided into 10 phenomena of solar 
activity. Data for each of these 10 subdivisions is archived at one each of the 
centers listed for A, B, and C. The Central Radio Propagation Laboratory is 
center A for Wolf sunspot numbers, special sunspot numbers, and radio emission. 
The High Altitude Observatory is the United States center for all other solar 
activity data. 

Data flow very rapidly in this discipline. For example, solar flares of major 
importance are communicated by telegram within a few minutes of this ocenr- 
rence to the regional warning center; monthly final lists of flares are dispatched 
by the seventh of the following month if possible. In one instance, such a re- 
port from the U. 8S. S. R. for one month was received by center A as early as 
the 10th of the following month. 

As part of the intermediate pubication, preliminary to final publication in the 
IGY Annals, the United States center has published a report of surges and 
active prominence regions for the month of July 1957. A similar report for the 
first 6 months of IGY (July-December 1957) will be published shortly. 

The various reports which will come out of the data center for solar activity 
are expected to satisfy the needs of most scientists interested in solar activity 

27544—58——_52 
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data. Several requests for data have been received to date, most of which have 
been met by suitable portions of the data published in the intermediate reports. 

Seismology.—Centers: A—United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; B—Moscow ; C—Strasbourg. Most seismic data are in the form 
of monthly bulletins issued by individual stations or networks of stations. These 
bulletins are made available to the data centers within 2 weeks of their prepara- 
tion, and are normally sent to all world data centers, eliminating the need for 
exchange between centers. The United States center has received bulletins from 
31 nations which are operating seismic stations in cooperation with IGY. This 
bulletin includes data from 156 stations, 49 of which are in the U. S. S. R. 

Nuclear radiation.—Centers: A—National Weather Records Center, United 
States Weather Bureau, Asheville, N. C.; B—Moscow; C-1—Stockholm ; C-2— 
Tokyo, Japan. Data on artificial and natural radioactivity in the atmosphere 
and oceans are forwarded to the data centers within 3 months of the end 
of each month’s observation. Data from isolated stations are sent at their earliest 
convenience; data from expeditions are sent within 6 months of the return of 
the expedition. 

The United States World Data Center has, in common with the other data 
centers, the responsibility of archiving one complete set of IGY data. Although 
these data shall be available to anyone at the cost of reproduction, it is thought 
that the majority of requests for data from the United States center will come 
from scientists in the Western Hemisphere, especially from the United States. 
The geographical convenience of these data centers and their location in institu- 
tions in which pre- and post-IGY data are also available will be of great advantage 
to scientists in the United States. 

The United States data centers have the international responsibility of repro- 
ducing and transmitting data to world data centers B and C. CSAGI Bureau 
made a careful attempt to equalize the burden of reproduction of data. At 
present, center A is meeting its obligations, and, in turn, centers B and C appear 
to be meeting their obligations. It is important that world data center A 
continue to meet its obligations (i) to achieve data received; (ii) to forward 
data to the other data centers as required; (iii) to make these data available 
to interested scientists. 

Center A issued its first 6-monthly catalog of data in January 1958, and will 
issue the second such catalog in June to include data received by the centers 
prior to June 1. In several disciplines for which it seemed warranted (cosmic 
rays, oceanography, airglow, ionosphere, meteorology, rockets and satellites, 
and solar activity), interim catalogs and reports have been issued. 


Mr. OpisHaw. Supplementing Dr. Waterman’s remark, perhaps one 
thing should be pointed out : That the opportunity to continue impor- 
tant scientific work in the Antarctic afforded by the International 
Geophysical Year in terms of logistic support is unique. 


DATA REDUCTION AND PUBLICATION 


Dr. Kaptan. The next item is “Data reduction and publication.” 
This is an item for $280,000. Here I would like to point out that 
again the International Geophysical Year has stimulated the existing 
activity to the point that the amount of data and the problems of data 
reduction and publication, which are rather complicated, have grown. 
This is another example of the dynamic nature of the program. It 
is important, of course, to reduce these data immediately in order to 
make it available for scientific work. 

On the World Data Center A, which is our responsibility —— 

Mr. Yates. Before you leave “Data reduction and publication,” 
I think the charts which appear on pages 31 and 32 should go in the 
record. 
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IV. Data RepucTION AND PUBLICATION 


1. Budget requirements 


Presently |Total revised} Difference 
available requirements 





IW oes nara kkinsosscusés chigaeeeameeael $431, 200 $431, 200 |....-.- seclniainsin es 
COMMID FEB. o.oo 55-505 e ssbb dinnsis ne sinscnease waittnaidipesien 37, 000 52, 000 +$15, 000 
GROIN ss a5 a soc. sarin decs cnc asx. var ecesgeeeeee 90, 400 139, 400 +49, 000 
GEAGMIEES - . n2-- 2+ - owes een nnsece-oses fs 85, 000 131, 000 +46, 000 
es wen anew anna nnn nne enna ne n+ 2-0 noses beteke 83, 000 87, 500 +4, 500 
Tonampinarte gikyetes. ..2-- .9- =. -.2<.-2<54--enonnd-fe-dadeoseabl 170, 000 219, 500 +49, 500 
ET EI MOE nb - cnn cnc ccc een sane ns = aseucnenstetieleasceannennaseluen enemies = 
DEGUROUIIIEY > 6::6% 8 10555 ~ <b 6d - cp ninniss -45sh4-msneddbeenaseke 109, 400 142, 400 +33, 000 
Oceanography. ------.-------------- : 38, 000 83, 000 +45, 000 
WOME hook 2d it. ne ee 51, 000 S100) 1.6i1.4-.0-. 
Seismology - - --- mpage nits pee wen-ay Riniel ape ~ pede heated 120, 000 144, 000 +24, 000 
Pt RB ASRED ER 12 ABS EA Ss 8 ERE EE Eh Se 26, 000 40, 000 +14, 000 
WHOURE Oa 55 os n= sgn cd one - ase). ws segue Se pas wGh gash ages eeeiee Meneame eeGeL eee 

POE si Sai ew cbs bbb bi ib 9555-2 SU eee 1 1, 241, 000 1, 521, 000 +280, 000 


iIn the “‘Summary of obligations by activity and program” table, these funds are included in individual 
program totals. 


2. Summary of supplemental request by objects 


Amount 

PRIORI ‘WOE V II is csecli rigs airs teenneoetaceetncnfendetn cicada an mance eee $236, 000 
PUR ia EE EI ha ec mca mdash eae eh cep aca care 4, 500 
Printing and repreductionu slice ee 10, 000 
Other contracutal  servViceta....600 2 nde annese elias 19, 000 
Suprties. end: materials... 20d nt annqugeiivinibeieatnephapn aban 10, 500 
TOL... cnc cas ipaetennepudtaiaugei ae 280, 000 


WORLD DATA CENTER A 


Mr. Yates. Turning to World Data Center A, with reference to that 
I think we should put in the record at this joint pages 24 and 25 
so that that can furnish the basis for your explanation. 

(The materital referred to follows :) 


III. Wortp Data Center A (UNiTEp States or America) ProGRAM 


1. Budget requirements 








| Presently | Total revised | Difference 
available | requirements 

Septet I GRO 2 is ak nk a oid cccis lddandecsab<hetawann $137, 000 $149, 000 +$12, 000 
Aurora II (visual) <4 atduiiclavchtin chit be ap inkina aaah 89, 500 103, 500 +14, 000 
Airglow and ionosphere. oweeuucgaiaieilies inimmaDlinin Dscheiciadaiesiie 150, 000 162, 500 +12, 500 
Cosmic rays. :, sco. acodenatael 58, 000 72, 000 +14, 000 
Geomagnetism, ‘gravity, quaeses.- Sétncnbeciaetshiwn ee 106, 000 | 119, 000 +13, 000 
Glaciology. onstadst add setis 62, 500 76, 500 +14, 000 
Longitude and latitude -- in enchant seeassian ae einai tipei alias : pied ncateittiele Secbdhn tpged Lined 3 
Bk Sn rheicdsondgatebackuand dnindagndcdense meal 35, 000 83, 500 +48, 500 
Oceanography - - - nodes dba cgineonaeamcael 62, 000 76, 000 +14, 000 
Rockets and satellites__. i tiple bes clea 2 31, 000 41, 000 +16, 000 
Solar activity... nnqnypiripae vies nsaaesieneel | 62, 000 75, 000 +13, 000 
Technical coordination -- injativa dings & ghee a4gieonmaapetaaana tae 151, 000 We ONS Bnsdhe-sseacte 

i oss Janes bd date beeied bp esi dtuatcaaes eee 944, 000. 1, 109, 000 +165, 000 
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2. Summary of supplemental request by objects 


Amount 

Personal -wervices..20li2o18 01 OYA Ort cee Sg aS 2 ee ee $130, 000 
ee ee ee eae wee 5, 500 
Ce IOT,. BOPVAORD 8g. nas sadn cb OA eae 4, 500 
EE. RIE OOD on nn ns aetna te ener dln oe eeneetia ee eke 12, 500 
IT WN 93h i, acca. nice dpe ebabeidiaindh ata eee ene 2, 000 
I UE TON i nsec ie sccm bcm Slee inne el 8, 000 
PR A oe tein den va dinsn, nied bacsdaar dilate a Sabie saan 2, 500 
SE ne neath linet ae datecnscb ine biass-csacm dpa) oe SE a aan eae 165, 000 


Mr. Yates. Proceed, Dr. Kaplan. 

Dr. Kaptan. Under the World Data Center A the additional 
amount which we ask for, $165,000, is the result of the gradual in- 
crease in the number of participating nations, to whic hI pointed 
earlier. In addition, there is a large increase in the number of sta- 
tions which no one could have foreseen. The increase is much larger 
than could have been predicted from the number of participating 
nations. The eagerness of scientists to use the data centers has added 
considerably to the flow of data. 

I think one point should be very strongly emphasized here, and 
that is that the data centers are really the link between the tremen- 
dous amount of work that will have been done by the time the 18 
months’ observational program has been completed and all the sub- 
sequent research. The worldwide measurements will be of little value 
unless the data are gathered together for use by scientists to analyze, 
coordinate, study, use to confirm present theories and to develop new 
ones, 

The next item, to which I should like to speak perhaps in more 
detail and to which my colleagues will speak in considerably more 
— ail, is the special International Geophysical Year research pro- 

‘am. 


Mr. Yares. You mean the interdisciplinary research program ? 
Dr. Kapian. Yes. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that World Data Cen- 
ter A, I think page 26 should be in the record. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Woritp DaTA CENTER A UNITED STATES PROGRAM 
3, INTRODUCTION 


Following an extensive and detailed survey of United States needs and in- 
ternational obligations in this area of IGY activity, the United States National 
Committee for the International Geophysical Year approved the establishment 
of subcenters in the following geophysical disciplines : 

Aurora I (instrumental) : Glaciology. 

Aurora II (visual) : Longitude and latitude. 

Airglow and ionosphere : Meteorology. 

Cosmic rays: Oceanography. 

Geomagnetism, gravity, seismology : Rockets and satellites, solar activity. 

In its consideration of this program, the United States National Committee 
felt that the interests of science are best served by decentralizing IGY World 
Data Center A and establishing subcenters on a discipline basis, particularly at 
institutions where pre- and post-IGY data in a given field can be made avail- 
able. 

Institutions have already been designated as subcenters for each of the above 
disciplines and in general, have been selected on the basis of the following 
qualifications : 

1. History of continued scientific activity 


and interest in the appropriate 
geophysical field. 
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2. History of continued activity and interest in acquisition and archiving of 
geophysical data in a given field and competence to do research with such data. 

3. Willingness to continue this function after termination of support by Inter- 
national Geophysical Year funds. 


The United States National Committee deemed these considerations to be 
significant for several reasons. For example, (@) they reveal competence to 
undertake the IGY data-center assignment; (b) they indicate the availability 
of competent staff and adequate facilities; and (c) they suggest that the IGY 


effort can be enhanced by the selected institutions, both scientifically and opera- 
tionally. 


The basic responsibilities of each of the subcenters are: 


1. Archiving and safekeeping of one set of all IGY data in the appropriate 
field, 


2. Reproduction and transmission of all data to IGY Data Centers B and C. 


3. Reproduction of additional sets or partial sets of such data for scientists 
and institutions, upon request and at actual cost. 


4. Preparation of indexes (and/or bibliographies, as appropriate) of data in 
the subcenter. 


5. Preparation of catalogs of all appropriate data for submission to the 
Special Committee for the IGY (CSAGI). 

Function 3 is considered to be self-liquidating, and neither the present nor 
the previous request includes funds for this operation. The remaining re- 
sponsibilities are covered. in this and the previous request for funds. A review 
of subcenter operations to date reveals the need for additional funds to ef- 
fectively discharge United States responsibilities. The detailed requirements 
for each of the subcenters are shown below. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORLD DATA CENTER A 


Dr. Kapitan. Mr. Odishaw has prepared annex A, which is a sum- 
mary report on World Data Center A, which has been set up in the 
National Academy of Sciences here in Washington, and institutions 
at 11 locations in the United States have been designated as sub- 
centers for the different disciplines. 

Mr. Toomas. Where will the subcenters be located ? 

Dr. Kaptan. The subcenters are located in institutions listed in 
annex A. 

Mr. Yates. That has been put in the record. 

Dr. Kaptan. In each case, the reason for the establishment of the 
archive is given; essentially, we have selected places where there is 
a history of interest and competence in the particular geophysical 
field, and places where there is an indication of a strong desire to con- 
tinue this function after the termination of support by IGY funds. 

You will notice there is a considerable spread. You will notice, 
Mr. Thomas, that, in the field of oceanography, in which Dr. Revelle 
is particularly interested, the subcenter will be located at Texas A. & M. 
at College Station, Tex. 

The subcenter dealing with glaciology, in which Dr. Field has taken 
one of the most active parts in that program, will be at the American 
Geographical Society in New York. 

The longitude and latitude subcenter is, logically, in the United 
States Naval Observatory in Washington. 

The subcenter dealing with meteor rology and nuclear radiation is in 
the National Weather Records Center of the United States Weather 
Bureau at Asheville, N. C. 

This has been a very carefully and successfully carried out program. 

In addition to listing these subcenters, there is also a brief report 
on each of the cise iplines as to the flow of data to date. 
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SPECIAL IGY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In the part of my statement dealing with the special IGY inter- 
disciplinary research I contrast what I call normal research, that has 
been going on for several decades by individual scientists in the sepa- 
rate fields, with the very exciting new area of directed research in 
which several different fields are Saran together to focus on a par- 
ticular problem. For example, close interdisciplinary relationships 
exist between auroral effects, ionospheric physics, geomagnetism, and 
events occurring on the sun. Similarly, meteorology does not stand 
alone. Observations in oceanography and glaciology must be inte- 
one with those in meteorology for a better comprehension of the 

eat and water budget of the earth. 


REVOLUTION IN GEOPHYSICS 


I think it would be an understatement to say geophysical science is 
undergoing a major revolution as a result of the International Geo- 
physical Year, and this major revolution and its success will depend 
on the rapidity with which the special research programs are begun. 
That is one reason why we do not want to lose time. There are other 
ramifications, which my colleagues can give you. I wish to point out 
the three examples I noted on page 10 of my statement. 

One is the field we have referred to before of communications. It 
is clear one cannot understand communications and arrive at new de- 
velopments without bringing together areas that heretofore have been 
separately studied. There must be an understanding of the iono- 
sphere and its relation to auroral events and the magnetic currents 
high in the upper atmosphere. This marks a new type of interdisci- 
plinary approach in the field of geophysics. 

Second is the field of weather and the determination of the depen- 
dence of weather on high atmosphere phenomena and solar events, 
thus permitting the development of improved weather and storm fore- 
casting. With the tremendous amount of data taken simultaneously 
in the International Geophysical Year, the possibility of making a 
major impact in that field is present. 

And the third example, with which I think you are familiar, is the 
number of disciplines going into our understanding of the upper 
atmosphere. Perhaps every scientific discipline enters into that. 


U. 8. 8. R. VIEW ON GEOPHYSICAL RESEARCH 


A very fine statement was made recently by my opposite number 
in the U. S. S. R., I. P. Bardin, chairman of the Soviet IGY Com- 
mittee. With your permission I would like to read that statement. It 
is an unemotional statement with which I agree very strongly, and I 
quote : 

Soviet scientists must seriously think about organizing the processing of IGY 
materials and starting the appropriate scientific research work. 

Here he refers to just this kind of interdisciplinary approach. 
[Continuing quoting :] 

In the very near future state importance should be attached to these problems 


because without proper organization of such investigations the efforts and 
money spent on accomplishing the program of observations will not be realized. 
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We should strengthen the number of scientific institutions and charge them with 
fundamental! tasks in this area. 


At present we should boldly examine the program of geophysical and certain 
other institutions from the viewpoint of the necessity of enlisting qualified sep- 


cialists to work on IGY materials. 

I think here I might add that you have noticed as the IGY program 
is developed it broadens the word “geophysics,” and it is this broad 
spread of intellectual problems that Bardin is referring to and that 
my Committee referred to. The amount of $2,025,000 in this budget 
represents an extremely austere approach to what I personally con- 


sider one of the most important scientific endeavors we can do in the 
next few months. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Yates. Do you feel this amount will adequately take care of 
this work? 

Dr. Kaptan. No, I do not. 

Mr. Yates. Why did you ask for this amount, then ? 

Dr. Karan. Well, may I first point to page 10 of the budget docu- 
ment, where we have listed the amounts requested. 

Mr. Yates. This is already in the record. 

Dr. Kapzan. This is entitled “Summary of supplemental estimate.” 
The $350,000 item for the observational program was originally 
$650,000. The $165,000 item for World Data Center A was originally 
$525,000. The item of $280,000 for data reduction and publication 
was originally $600,000. This particular item of special IGY inter- 
disciplinary research of $2,025,000 was originally $3,200,000. And 
technical direction was $280,000. That is a total of $5,255,000. 

That $3,200,000 for special IGY interdisciplinary research was a 
cutback from $5 million which, in the considered opinion of the United 
States National Committee and based on its sense of responsibility 
to the Nation, could profitably have been applied. 

Mr. Yares. Then let us find out the genesis of this figure. You 
say you started out with $5 million. How did you arrive at the figure 
of $5 million? Will you tell the committee the procedure? 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Kapitan. I would like to call on Dr. Odishaw. 

Dr. OptsHaw. During the last 18 months as the National Committee 
began to see the implications of the International Geophysical Year 
in terms of the growth in the program over the successive years that 
we have appeared before this committee. Also, most recently, some 
of the preliminary results have come to hand and rather radical 
results were recognized. The National Committee began to think 
about its responsibilities from a scientific point of view. In con- 
sidering problems of research this area of interdisciplinary studies 
appeared to present unique opportunities. The Committee consulted 
with scientists all over the country and it appeared there were pro- 
posals in hand as a result of this inquiry totaling something more 
than $5 million. The National Committee then reviewed those pro- 
posals to determine those that were the most important and those that 
were interdisciplinary in nature, because the Committee felt this was 
the area that was most productive. 


: 
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Mr. Yates. When you say you contacted scientists all over the coun- 
try, was it for the purpose of ascertaining whether the scientists could 
carry on the interdisciplinary research you contemplated ? 

Dr. OptsHaw. Yes, and to see what their reaction would be to the 
opportunities afforded by this area. 

Mr. Yares. I assume you will tell us why you did not ask the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for funds rather than coming to this com- 
mittee for funds ¢ 

Dr. Opisuaw. The National Committee submitted the $3,200,000 
budget after programing a $5 million budget. Reductions, using the 
criteria | mentioned earlier were effected. This was submitted to the 
Government. 

Mr. Yates. Tothe Government? You mean to the National Science 
Foundation ? 

Dr. OpisHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Did you ask the National Science Foundation for 
$3,200,000 ? 

Dr. OpisHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. What happened? Is this the result? 

Dr. WATERMAN. This 1s the result, $2,950,000. That was arrived at 
in the usual way, by discussing the matters with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Yarrs. You did not think it should come out of your regular 
budget ? 

Dr. Waterman. This is still IGY, which has been a special item. 

Mr. Yates. You took the $3,200,000 to the National Science Foun- 
dation which in turn took it to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. WatrerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. And the Bureau of the Budget reduced it to $2,025,000 ? 

Dr. Waterman. To $2,950,000. 

Mr. Yares. I am talking about interdisciplinary research. 

Dr. Waterman. That particular one, yes. 

Mr. Yates. What were the other figures that you submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, the ones Dr. Kaplan has testified to? 

Dr. Waterman. These are the figures we went to the Bureau of the 
Budget with. 

Mr. Yares. I thought you had originally asked for a total of $5.2 
million ? 

Mr. Luron. We will have to furnish that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Yares. The figures you testified to, Dr. Kaplan, as compared 
to those which are on the mimeograph sheet appearing at page 10, 
are as follows: You submitted requests of $650,000 for the observa- 
tional program; of $525,000 for the World Data Center A; $600,000 
for data reduction and publication; $3,200,000 for the special IGY 
interdisciplinary research; and $280,000 for technical direction, to- 
taling $5,255,000. All these figures were submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the figures on page 10 are those that were approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Warerman. Those were recommendations of the National 
Committee and Mr. Luton can give you the figures arrived at with 
the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Yares. The figures arrived at by the Bureau of the Budget 
appear at page 10, do they not? 

Dr. Waterman. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to come back for more money later, Dr. 
Kaplan, or has the Bureau of the Budget told you this is all, that you 
must close up shop? 

Dr. Karian. The United States National Committee for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year expires and certainly we do not intend 
to come back for the International Geophysical Year. 

Mr. Yates. What will happen is that you will have tremendous 
quantities of data and charts and drafts that you cannot possibly 
analyze with the funds allowed. Is that right? 

Dr. Kapian. This interdisciplinary research program would con- 
tinue for a period of possibly a little less than 2 years after the ex- 
piration of the International Geophysical Year, and this request will 
provide funds for that. Of course there are post IGY plans that 
will continue. In what form requests for funds for those will come 
I do not know, but I would imagine they will come in through the 
National Science Foundation as the National Academy of Sciences 
and others determine the needs. Certainly the National Committee 
for the International Geophysical Year as such will not come back. 

Mr. Yarrs. But you anticipate some group will come back for more 
funds ¢ 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERDISCIPLINARY EFFORTS 


Dr. Kartan. This field will flourish as a result of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. It is already flourishing. Those partici- 
pating in the International Geophysical Year have planned in this 

nterdisciplinary program some things that should be done immedi- 
ately for the sais of the Nation. I anticipate even greater de- 
velopments in the field of geophysics and I feel that interdisciplinary 
efforts in other fields of science will be the type of things we will be 
doing in the future. This program we are proposing will not only 
serve the immediate needs of the practical problems such as com- 
munications, oceanography, and so on, but may be the model for 
training and research in the specialized fields where you have to bring 
together many disciplines to arrive at some scientific results. It is 
in asense a historic study. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH TO 
OBSERVATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would be good 
enough to have Dr. Kaplan prepare for the record and, certainly for 
my own information, too, take for instance the table on page 40 
where you arrive at your breakdown of $2,025,000 for your interdis- 
ciplinary research. Stay with it and make a distinction. You have 
already been granted a certain amount for continuation of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year’s effort at the South Pole. 

Dr. WaterMAN. That is a post-IGY observational program. It 
comes after the close of the International Geophysical Year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this interdisciplinary research going to be a con- 
tinuation—this is post, too—is it going to be a continuation of these 
same scientific efforts? If so, where are they going to take place, and 
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what connection, if any, does it have with the evaluation of informa- 
tion already obtained? What connection does it have with your data 
reduction centers? Will this be fieldwork ? 

Dr. WaTErRMAN. I can speak to the plans of the National Science 
Foundation for the future of geophysics that would come out of the 
International Geophysical Year plan. One has to distinguish, I think, 
between the observational period of the International Geophysical 
Year and the programs submitted on that; this research effort is a sup- 
plement to that program and, therefore, would be completed, pre- 
sumably, the major part of it, during the International Geophysical 
Year itself. The single exception is that we have always said the 
World Data Center activity should go on beyond that period. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where will this work be done? It is going on at ex- 
isting stations, and it is a continuation of the International Geophysi- 
cal Year; isit not? 

Dr. Kaptan. This will not be fieldwork. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not going to be fieldwork? Where will it be? 

Dr. Kapitan. It will be interdisciplinary research of an essentially 
new character. 

Mr. Tuomas. Say in X laboratory you will need $60,000 or $75,000 
to continue, and this will be a grant from IGY funds. Is there going 
to be any connection between that and the reduction of information 
heretofore gained, or will this be more research? You can hardly lay 
down a hard and fast rule in this particular activity, can you? Sup- 
pose Dr. Revelle wants to make a field trip. You cannot say no. 

Dr. Kaptan. I do not think one would categorically say no. 

Mr. Tuomas. After all, these scientists are not going to wear any- 
body’s collar. You cannot lay down a hard-and-fast rule or a yard- 
stick. If they want to make a field trip it is all included in this 
activity ; is it not? 

Dr. Kaptan. It is not anticipated that observational programs will 
be supplemented by this particular interdisciplinary program. 

Dr. Fuve. There will be a post-IGY observational program in the 
Arctic and Antarctic. It is necessary to do additional things in the 
Arctic and Antarctic before we leave them. This interdisciplinary 
research does not include observational work that will go on in future 
years, 

Dr. Kaptan. It is the normal course of any research to start 
thinking. 

Mr. Yares. It is always good to think. 

Mr. Tuomas. All I am trying to get in the record is the location 
where your research work will be done. Under the circumstances 
you cannot tell where it will be done. Dr. Revelle may not know 
where he wants to be 6 or 8 months from now. 

Dr. Revette. I think we can. If you go over the budget you will 
see there is an item for concluding IGY observational programs in 
the Arctic and Antarctic, and there is an item for “World data 
centers,” and an item for “Data reduction,” which means mechanical 
handling. 

And there is an item for what the United States National Commit- 
tee for the International Geophysical Year has called “Interdiscipli- 
nary research.” This means essentially theoretical study which com- 
pares the data obtained by all these people, all the various kinds of 
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new information that. we obtained during the International Geo- 
physical Year. We are trying to interrelate those and find out, for 
example, whether the variations in the amount of hydrogen nuclei 
coming from the sun have any effect on the lower atmosphere by 
studying the information obtained during the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

I think this money labeled “interdisciplinary research” will all 
be spent by people sitting at a desk using a computer and making 
actual chemical and other analyses of the specimens collected. 

Mr. Yates. It seems to me the line between IGY and post-IGY 
is rather tenuous. 

Dr. Revetie. We obviously have a lot more observations to take. 
The article you saw in the New York Times last week described the 
currents we discovered in the Pacific. It showed a current of 3,000 
miles. We do not know where the water comes from or where it goes. 
It may go for 6,000 miles. We have to take more observations. 

The costs of these observations will not be included in the IGY pro- 
gram, nor in this interdisciplinary research. 

Dr. Waterman. The table on page 10 illustrates the best break- 
down that can be made. The interdisciplinary research would be 
done by scientists in the laboratory. 

With respect to post-IGY observational programs, we would expect 
that proposals for general research growing out of the International 
Geophysical Year in geophysics would come to us so that in the future 
we would plan to consider these along with our other research. We 
would expect this program to grow as a result of this material. The 
inception would be like the Antarctic program, because the United 
States has a definite program there. There, we are serving the 
interests of such bureaus as the Weather Bureau, the Geodetic Survey, 
and the Bureau of Standards. General observational research pro- 
grams following out the theme in the field of geophysics we would 
expect to handle by straight proposals. 

Mr. Jonas. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. You have anticipated the question I was going to ask. 
Why do you not begin interdisciplinary research in your general- 
support-of-science program now without having to have this transi- 
tion from IGY to post-IGY ? 

Dr. Waterman. The IGY was a program devised under a separate 
committee. 

Mr. Jonas. I can understand why you should have a special pro- 
gram for IGY, but I am speaking of post-IGY. 

Dr. Waterman. The world data for this additional research would 
go on during the IGY program, and we would capitalize on it while it 
exists. 

Mr. Jonas. But the data available in the world data centers are sup- 
posed to be available for all nations? 

Dr. Waterman. Yes, and we will capitalize on that mass of data 
while other observations are still being made by IGY in cooperation 
with other nations. The IGY observations are things that we must 
capitalize on now. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not see why you cannot capitalize on it in your 
regular programs. 
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Dr. Waterman. For one reason, the IGY program is still in ex- 
istence; the international program is still in existence; and there is 
still this cooperation among nations. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Will the gentleman yield? 

When does IGY expire? 

Dr, WaTeRMAN. 1960 is when all phases should be through, but the 
actual expiration of the IGY observation period is January 1, 1959. 

Mr. THomas. The legislative committee virtually extended it 18 
months in this bill we passed before. 

Dr. Waterman. On the Antarctic program. That isa United States 
program after the close of the International Geophysical Year, but 
for which plans have to be made now in order that the stations may 
be maintained. That is a United States program, and it does not form 
a part of the international IGY program. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Osterrac. I think it might be well at this point that we have 
some general picture of the broad international aspects. We are now 
in the International Geophysical Year, in which, as I understand, a 
large number of nations are participating. Certain of the projects of 
the International Geophysical Year are specifically projects of the 
United States. The Arctic and Antarctic programs are specific proj- 
ects of the United States? 

Dr. Kaptan. No. The concept of the International Geophysical 
Year is an examination of the planet in which each nation contributes 
its part in cooperation with another nation, as we do in the rocket re- 
search with Canada. It is a complete look at the world, in which each 
nation attempts to live up to its responsibilities to make this as mean- 
ingful as possible. 

Mr. Osterrac. But are all the nations participating in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year involved in these various programs? 

Dr. Kaptan. Not all of them. In the Antarctic program there are 
a dozen nations, and in the rocketry program perhaps half a dozen 
nations, with the United States and U. S.S. R. taking the major part, 
and in the satellite program the United States and U. S. S. R. also 
take the major part. 

Mr. OstertaG. But at the end of the International Geophysical Year 
the several nations will have made their studies and carried on their 
programs, and that data will be pooled through the world data cen- 
ters? Is it reasonable to assume that the other nations, including Rus- 
sia, will be involved in post-IGY activities and go forward as your 
program does ? 

Dr. Kaptan. I would say it is very reasonable. Dr. Bardin’s state- 
ment, which I read, is an indication of the importance they place on 
this and the need for the immediate establishment of institutions to 
take full advantage of the world’s store of data which is already be- 
coming available and will become more fully available. 

Dr. Revelle, since he has just come back from a meeting in Switzer- 
land on the subject, could speak on the post-IGY plans in the field of 
oceanography. Dr. Wexler could speak on the Antarctic program. 

We have an organization. We have scientists working together and 
thinking together and, in the whole development of this program, as 
I am sure the committee recognizes, the United States National Com- 
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mittee for the International Geophysical Year has attempted to do 
what they thought was the proper thing for this particular area of 
interdisciplinary analysis “a research, using IGY data. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I ask you this one last question, please, right on 
that point: Is it reasonable to say that, if it were not for the post-IGY 
planning and program, that much would be lost, unless, by virtue of 
some alteration or transfer, the work was carried on? 

In other words you cannot cut it off short. Therefore, certain ex- 
tensions have to be made. 

Is that the general picture of the purpose of the post-IGY study ¢ 

Dr. Karan. That certainly is true. 

Dr. Waterman. But these items that are now before you have an 
opportunity to get into the international program. The studies that 
are made may require, for one thing, cooperation with other nations 
in continuing work while you still have field forees—field forces that 
can do additional observations to make the interdisciplinary things 
more effective. My point is, this is necessary still in the IGY program. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue that one step further ¢ 

Mr. Yates. You may, indeed. 


QUESTION OF FINANCING PROGRAM THROUGH REGULAR GRANTS 


Mr. Jonas. Dr. Waterman, please turn to page 52. You have $210,- 
000 in this proposal for solar activity, jee you show how you are 
going to spend that money. The very first item, for example, involves 
salaries for 2 junior scientists, 2 man-years, salary of $7,000 per year; 
secretarial and clerical assistance, 1 man-year, salary of $3,000 per 
year; and certain travel, printing, and supplies. 

What I want to know is, Why would that not be a suitable subject 
for one of your regular grants? 

I am not questioning the importance of doing the work. We cannot 
waste all the money that we have spent on the International Geophysi- 
cal Year without trying to capitalize on the knowledge that is avail- 
able; but I still do not see the necessity of setting up a completely new 
program which you will call post-IGY and why you cannot merge your 
regular program into the tail end of the International Geophysical 
Year and start making grants or assigning topics for research and 
study to these scientists that you propose to have involved in the work 
that you say is a part of what we refer to as post-IGY. 

Dr. Waterman. This could take place at any time. This sort of 
thing might come to us 10 years from now. The advantage of starting 
now is 

Mr. Jonas. Sir, I am not raising a question of putting it off. Iam 
simply asking why you cannot make these activities the subject of 
regular grants from the National Science Foundation. 

Dr. WatermMAN. We would if these were individual and uncoordi- 
nated proposals and took place after the IGY were completed, or, say, 
toward the end. The advantage, however, as I see it from our discus- 
sions with the National Committee, is to start these things now as a spe- 
cial, directed, research effort. This is, in the first place, fully coordi- 
nated with the IGY plans. Out of these studies it may be desirable to 
alter the national, or even the international, work at the very end of the 
IGY and afterward. As long as this is in being, and the IGY com- 
mittee is in existence, any early discovery that comes out of a study 
like this can influence the observation program at the end of the IGY 
and in the post-IGY period. 
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The committee feels that this is important to take up now, and 
therefore it comes under this head. 

Mr. Jonas. Assuming for the purpose of discussion, which I think 
is not very apt to happen, but assuming that the committee does not 
approve this money, is not the National Science Foundation in posi- 
tion, and do you not have authority to continue this study through 
your regular program ¢ 

Dr. W ATERMAN. We would, but it relates, you see, Mr. Jonas, to 
the IGY program. It amounts to a directed form of research in the 

capable hands of Dr. Kaplan and his committee, which can then alter 
the rest of the IGY program in the light of its findings. As soon as 
the IGY is over or nearly over, we would expect these proposals to 
come to us from anyone, without this particular type of IGY coordi- 
nation. Then we would take those in our regular research budget. 
But as long as the IGY is in operation, we have the advantage of ‘the 
National Committee, and as a result of these studies, this could have 
an effect back on the international, or the national program, so that 
the further observations might be made or further correlations made. 
It is that difference in the directed form of research. 

Dr. Kartan. May Dr. Odishaw add to that ? 


GENERAL STATEMENTS OF MEMBER SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Yates. Just a minute. I would like to put in the record at 
this point the statements by the eminent scientists who are here, Dr. 
Wexler, Mr. Shapley, Dr. Revelle—I hope to change that soon, Mr. 
Shapley—and Dr. Tuve. I think that includes everybody whose 
statement we have in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 





STATEMENT OF Dr. Harry WEXLER RELATIVE TO THE IGY ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC 
PROGRAMS 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to tell you of our programs in the 
polar regions. The committee has received me most graciously several times in 
the past few years, and I am most grateful for another opportunity to come 
before you. 

In the budget document which has been submitted to you there is a specific 
request for funds needed to ensure the successful completion of the Arctic and 
Antarctic scientific programs. These funds are not requested to finance newly 
sponsored programs nor to correct original underestimates but reflect increases 
in program costs impossible to foresee. They are such items as loss and breakage 
of equipment and parts from air drops at the Antarctic Pole and Byrd Stations, 
jettisoning of spare parts and equipment by an aircraft unable to land at the 
Arctic Drifting Station Alpha, and to a great extend by the general upswing 
in the cost of living, increased salaries, increased travel costs, and increases 
in replacement parts and expendable equipment costs. 

You will notice that with the exception of $7,000 for Arctic oceanography 
the required funds are needed only by the scientific disciplines of meteorology 
and glaciology which of necessity have large amounts of scientific equipment, 
vehicles, etc., and employ large numbers of scientists. The funds indicated in 
the program for gravity and seismology observations are really part of the 
overall glaciology program, as they will be used primarily during the glaciology 
traverse operation. 


PRELIMINARY IGY FINDINGS 


Before turning to a discussion of the budget request, I should like to give a 
brief account of a few of the preliminary findings these disciplines have already 
made which, I hope, will indicate to you the importance of completing the planned 
programs and the substantial scientific advantages we can expect these additional 
funds to provide. 
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At the international Weather Central at Little America, maintained by the 
United States at the request of other countries, Argentine, Soviet, and United 
Sates meteorologists jointly studied the main features of the Antarctic atmos- 
pheric circulation. They found deep cyclones prevailing in the Ross and Weddell 
Seas and an anticyclone, not of the shallow glacial type, but frequently extending 
upward to the lower stratosphere, located over the 12,000-foot-high ice plateau 
of East Antarctica. IGY observations collected at Little America, near a station 
first occupied by Amundsen in 1911-12, and later by three Byrd expeditions, have 
for the first time in Antarctica revealed a significant warming trend of about 5° 
in annual mean temperature or less than one-half of the warming trend observed 
in the Spitzbergen-Greenland portion of the Arctic during the same period. 
Also at Little America, the regular meteorological program was augmented by 
special observations of ozone content of the surface air which was recorded 
continuously by a chemical device designed by the University of New Mexico, 
and to everyone’s surprise revealed values in winter 25 to 30 percent higher 
than in New Mexico. Since ozone is manufactured naturally only in the sunlit 
portion of the lower stratosphere, this means that there must be an infiltration 
of air to Little America from the north, probably at heights of 10 to 15 miles. 
Now meteorologists must find out how this is done. The carbon dioxide content 
was recorded continuously and showed a normal value of about 312 parts per 
million. This value differs from earlier observations taken at Little America 
which indicated that the carbon dioxide concentration there was several percent 
lower than elsewhere. 

At the South Pole the meterologists knew it would be cold, especially at this 
9,200-foot elevation and were not surprised by the —59° F. annual average 
temperature nor by the —102.1° F. minimum temperature, but were astonished 
to find a consistently strong breeze of 10 to 20 miles per hour accompanying these 
low temperatures. Also the micrometeorological program at the South Pole 
revealed that the snow reflects 94 percent of the incident radiation. 

On the ice floe Drifting Station Alpha, in the Arctic Basin, a full-scale 
meteorological program has been in operation during the IGY. Data gathered 
from this heretofore inaccessible location has proved most valuable not only 
from the vantage point of basic meteorological science, but also in the practical 
development of weather forecasts. Observations from this station and from 
aircraft have demonstrated that the climatic environment over the Arctic Basin 
is entirely different from that over the continental margin. 


UNITED STATES IGY TRAVERSES 


Three major oversnow traverses were undertaken this past season and all 
were highly successful. These parties normally consist of 6 scientists, completely 
equipped, using 3 Tucker Sno-Cats, each hauling a 2%4-ton sled. They traveled 
over a total of 4,000 miles. We hope to at least match the record in the forth- 
coming season. 

The traverse from Little America found that the Ross ice shelf, which has 
an area of some 160,000 square miles or about the size of California, actually 
floats but is grounded at Roosevelt Island and probably at other shallow areas. 
The ice thickness varies from 800 to 1,000 feet and the ocean floor beneath the 
ice varies from 2,000 to 2,600 feet below the ice surface. The barrier or edge 
of the ice shelf moves seaward at a rate of approximately 5 feet per day. 

One hundred miles east of Byrd Station ice 14,000 feet thick was found 
resting on a rock bed 8,200 feet below sea level. This is believed to be the thickest 
ice layer measured anywhere in the world. On this traverse fresh penguin tracks 
were found at a distance of over 150 miles from the nearest coastline. It has 
generally been accepted that penguins do not stray far from the seacoast. Does 
this discovery indicate the near presence of water far inland on the Antarctic 
Continent? 

Also at the Byrd Station, where the ice is 10,000 feet thick and extends 5,000 
feet below sea level, 4-inch cores have been obtained to a depth of 1,000 feet, at 
which level the ice is estimated to be a thousand years old. Below a tempera- 
ture maximum found at a depth of 150 feet, the temperature decreases about 
2° F. to the bottom of the hole, indicating perhaps a cold residual of the last ice 
age. The cores taken at various depths will be subjected to physical, chemical, 
and radiochemical analyses to determine age, crystal structure, and air tempera- 
ture at the time of formation of the precipitation. Pollen and volcanic examina- 


tions will be made for age determinations. Snow density, grain, and crystal sizes 
will be measured. 
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The traverse from Ellsworth Station collected rock specimens from a. newly 
discovered mountain range. Black stratified bands were noted high on the top 
of the mountains and a 5,000-foot escarpment was discovered on the southern 
side. Evidence of mineralization was present as abundant green malachite stains. 
Some of the bright green stains were visible at 100 yards. No definite ore ma- 
terials of commercial value were identified in the field. Altogether 400 pounds 
of rock were collected for thin section study and laboratory analysis. It is also 
most interesting to note that scientists on this traverse found living algae in 
summer melt-water pools at a latitude of about 82° south. 

Under the ice shelf a deep trough was detected extending inland from the 
vicinity of 35 miles east of Ellsworth Station. It seems a division of the Antarctic 
to the east and west on the basis of topography would most logically follow the 
axis of the trough. Further work is necessary before it can be determined 
whether this trough extends all the way from the Weddell Sea to the deep ocean 
basin discovered in Marie Byrd Land then to the Ross Sea. 

This very brief account of finds, of course, does not even suggest the results 
expected when the full volume of the IGY data is consolidated with similar data 
from other countries in Antarctica. For the first time in history, we can hope to 
approach an understanding of these fundamental scientific phenomena of the 
continent—many of which, I am sure, will contain profound practical applications 
to our global understanding of the heat and water budget of the earth. 

In meteorology, five full-scale weather stations, plus the International Weather 
Central, are maintained in the Antarctic. Twenty-seven full-time meteorologists 
are now employed at these stations. Additional funds in the amount of $103,000 
are needed to complete this program. In the Arctic $30,500 is required to con- 
tinue the meteorology program on Drifting Station Alpha. 

In glaciology, programs are carried out at all six IGY Antarctic stations in 
addition to the over-snow traverse operations. A total of 26 scientists are now 
employed. Additional funds in the amount of $35,000 are needed for the tra- 
verses and $114,000 for station glaciology programs. A detailed breakdown of 
these funds is included in the budget document. 

In oceanography a total of $7,000 is needed by the tide gage and physical 
oceanography station at Point Barrow. First-year results have emphasized 
the importance of completing this program. 

As I have said, these funds are needed, not for new programs, but to take 
eare of unavoidable losses of equipment and supplies associated with scientific 
operations in this most inhospitable environment, for the associated increased 
costs of replacements, and for related salary expenses. I am sure that you can 
appreciate our strong desire to carry these programs through successfully; we 
have a fundamental responsibility to fulfill international scientific commitments 
as, for instance, in carrying out the work of the Weather Central. In addition, 
we have a unique opportunity to capitalize on all of the facilities and programs 
which are already available. Our scientific plans have been laid, all of the 
major facilities and personnel are available, and our objectives have been care- 
fully scrutinized to assure the maximum scientific advantage of the programs 
which are already in operation. Thus, these funds are critically needed to 
eapitalize on preliminary findings and programs which promise to be among 
the most important of all of the scientific work now in progress in the polar 
regions. I earnestly urge your favorable consideration of this request. 





STATEMENT OF ALAN H. SHAPLEY 


THE SPECIAL IGY RESEARCH PROPOSAL RELATING TO THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE AND 
THE SUN 


It is a pleasure to point out the opportunities for full exploitation of the 
high-atmosphere data which have been collected over such extensive regions of 
the earth during the IGY. The gathering of new and useful upper atmosphere 
data which was scheduled has been most successful because of the considerably 
broadened coverage of observations as the IGY got underway. 

There is now at hand an extensive body of high atmospheric and solar data 
eovering the most active solar period within recorded scientific history. It is 
of the greatest importance that full use be made of the present opportunity to 
analyze the results gathered in order to fully comprehend the effect of the 
sun on events in the terrestrial atmosphere. 
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SOLAR RADIATIONS AND AURORAS 


The sun ejects particles which travel earthward; it also may affect the 
passage of other earth-bound particles. The sun is the source of invisible light 
energy which fills the space outside the terrestrial atmosphere. At the surface 
of the earth itself, the phenomena which occur in response to these stimuli are 
manifested in auroral displays, in ionospheric behavior, in high altitude cosmic 
ray changes, and in fluctuations of the geomagnetic field. It is well known that 
auroras must be produced by the arrival of charged particles—protons and 
electrons from the sun. They approach the earth and impart energy to at- 
mospheric molecules, which, in turn, emit colored visible light (the auroral 
display). Auroras tend to occur after outstanding solar disturbances, yet the 
prediction of auroras based on specific solar observations has proved to be 
very far from perfect. 

As the charged solar particles responsible for auroras enter the earth’s at- 
mosphere they are deflected by the earth’s magnetic field toward the polar 
regions. But whether they arrive in discrete streams, or clouds, or whether an 
almost constant flow occurs is not known. The actual auroral displays are 
diverse but may be characterized as commencing with a quiet display, such as 
a homogeneous are. Typically, this is followed by the appearance of active 
rayed forms which ultimately break up into fluctuating patches of light. These 
phases are not yet identified with correspondingly different mechanisms of an 
auroral theory which must be confirmed or denied. 

It has been proposed that the ares may be associated with proton entry while 
the rays are caused by the arrival of electrons. But there are difficulties with 
these suggestions, and in any event the distribution of light along the arcs and 
rays is so far not explained or understood. Moreover, there are always the 
exceptions to the general behavior which must be interpreted. One wonders, 
for example, why homogeneous auroral arcs have sometimes been observed to 
be oriented in the north-south direction at Wilkes Station in the Antarctic 
whereas elsewhere they are usually lined up in an east-west direction. 

One could cite other imponderables of auroral theory, but these serve well 
enough to point up the nature and purposes of the 1G auroral program. The 
observational phase is nearly two-thirds finished. It is providing the essential 
information upon which theoretical and interpretive analyses can be based to 
answer some of the questions which have been propounded above. 

Airglow consists of light emitted from atmospheric molecules, but unlike the 
aurora is observed over the whole face of the earth. Its cause is not known, 
and only now are sufficient data becoming available to conduct a useful analysis 
of its geographic and temporal variability. The influence of geographical loca- 
tion on the airglow emission will be investigated, and comparison of these latitudi- 
nal effects with geographical influences on other geophysical phenomena will be 
made. 

COSMIC RAYS 


Cosmic ray physicists have made a number of interesting discoveries during 
the IGY which will have to be interpreted in terms of the environment through 
which the earth moves. Cosmic rays are extremely energetic charged particles, 
mostly protons and electrons, which probably originate almost entirely outside 
the solar system. Their intensities undergo a variety of fluctuations; a particu- 
larly notable example are the decreases in intensity which are usually observed 
to oceur in conjunction with geomagnetic disturbances. A definitive mechanism 
in explanation of this behavior is still being sought although the phenomenon is a 
common one. It is probable that the decreases have their origin in the effect of 
changing magnetic fields close to the earth, which influence the arrival of charged 
particles. Nevertheless, no suggestion has yet been made to explain why the 
decreases are associated with only some of the magnetic disturbances. IGY 
ballon observations have established the fact that, during this period of high 
solar activity, the low energy cosmic ray particles do not approach the earth 
even along paths where the terrestrial magnetic field permits entry with ease— 
in the polar regions. Moreover, synoptic cosmic ray observations on ship oard 
and by airplane demonstrate that the magnetic fields surrounding the earth are 
quite different from surface magnetic field measurements. Although there is a 
theoretical explanation of this result, many of the details of the mechanism 
remain to be delineated. 

In still other investigations, cosmic ray scientists have discovered that in the 
auroral zones X-rays occur in the high atmosphere during periods of magnetic or 
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auroral disturbance. These are probably caused by electrons which bombard 
the atmosphere, but the sequence of events is difficult to understand. The time 
lapse following solar disturbances is many times greater than would be required 
for the electrons to make the trip to the atmosphere from the sun. Again, only 
tentative explanations are available. One could cite other problems worthy of 
investigation which have arisen from IGY cosmic ray observations, but it is 
sufficient to note as a last example the quite unexpected discovery of high energy 
electrons present at altitudes greater than 600 miles as deduced from satellite 
observations. The relationship of the origin of these to those discovered at the 
lower altitudes in polar regions during geomagnetic or auroral disturbances is 
a most interesting theoretical problem. 


IONOSPHERIC PHYSICS 


Investigations in the field of ionspheric physics are more truly synoptic during 
the IGY than at any time in the past. An extensive network or radio sounding 
stations is probing the ionosphere to discover the seasonal, diurnal, and disturbed 
synoptic characteristics of the ionic layers of the atmosphere. The theory of 
interpretation of these records in terms of actual electron densities as a function 
of altitude is just coming into full fruition during the IGY. It now becomes 
feasible to consider the physical mechanisms by which the ionospheric layer 
movements are to be correlated with other geophysical phenomena; the drift 
and fiuctuation of the airglow light emitted in the upper atmosphere and the 
solar related fadeouts and polar blackouts of radio ionospheric echoes. The 
reduction of sounding records to density profiles has already shown that the 
F layer of the ionosphere undergoes a pronounced pinching so that it changes 
from a thick daytime layer to a very thin one at night. 

The active investigation of whistlers has demonstrated the existence of ap- 
preciable densities at distances of as much as several earth radii away from 
the earth. There is indication that these regions have a fibrous structure—a 
suggestion of some importance in interpreting the nature of the electrical condi- 
tions in the outer atmosphere. Again, it should be said that these tentative inter- 
pretations can only be developed by continued reference to the expanding body 
of IGY data and corresponding amplification of the theory. 


THE EARTH’S MAGNETIC FIELD 


The principal component of the earth’s magnetic field does not fluctuate, 
but superimposed upon it are many variations whose correlation with different 
solar characteristics, with ionospheric disturbed conditions, with cosmic ray 
fluctuations, and with auroral zone soft X-radiation are being investigated. 
These superimposed geomagnetic fluctuations are indicative of the currents 
which exist in the ionosphere. -articularly intense magnetic currents have 
been found following paths which circle the poles and the Equator. More 
accurate specifications of the relation of the equatorial current to the geomag- 
netic Equator has already been accomplished during the IGY. 

Periods of special activity on the sun will be analyzed to establish the 
time intervals between sunspot activity, ultraviolet, radio, and X-ray emis- 
sions; to relate those events to geomagnetic effects and to their terrestrial 
occurrences. Projects in the field of solar activity in the budget before you 
are aimed toward interpreting the result of the sun’s activity on the earth. 

3y interpretation of data from the north-south and east-west magnetic 
station chains, it is hoped to establish the mechanisms responsible for the 
electrical currents in the atmosphere. Analyses of the records of magnetic 
field fluctuations will be carried out in the endeavor to study magnetic storms 
and determine their causes. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 


A number of cross-field correlations involving geomagnetic data have been 
cited; from the above general description it is clear that solar effects are 
of central importance in understanding this area of geophysics. Consequently, 
solar correlation studies will be the object of even more endeavor than those 
for geomagnetism. The solar data are being made available in very compact 
form for each of the days of the IGY and will be published for the reference 
of all those engaged in using correlation techniques. Nothing better illustrates 
the interdisciplinary approach which has been the hallmark of IGY planning 
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and which can be found implicitly stated in almost every one of the projects 
described in the IGY supplemental budget document. The frequent use of the 
word “correlation” with other geophysical phenomena will be noted. To fulfill 
the promise of an integrated picture of the processes active in upper atmos- 
pheric phenomena, it is most essential that the coordinated program described 
in this presentation be undertaken. 

Details of specially designed and selected research projects in the fields 
of solar activity, aurora and airglow, geomagnetism, ionospheric physics, cosmic 
rays, and rocket research are given in the budget document before you. I should 
like to make only a few remarks about each discipline in terms of getting 
underway rapidly some special projects to capitalize fully on our opportuni- 
ties. If we can put this program into effect we will shape the course of geo- 
physical research for many years. The few crucial insights we hope to gain 
through these interdisciplinary studies will result in gains far transcending 
their immediate value, for they will make so much more valuable the years 
of research and study that will be devoted to IGY data in the natural course 
of geophysical research. 


Solar activity 


The sun is the chief protagonist in the study of the upper atmosphere. The 
ionozing solar radiations are the chief causative factor in creating the ionospheric 
regions, geomagnetic disturbances, auroras, etc. We need to know what these 
radiations are in terms of their energy, place in the electromagnetic spectrum, 
and variability. We must also direct attention to mechanisms on the sun 
responsible for great outbursts of energetic radiation, as the sun affords our only 
opportunity to study closeup a typical star of the universe. 


Aurora and airglow 


Study of the auroral displays, their growth, movement, radiations, and decay, 
will not only tell us much about electrical occurrences in the high atmosphere 
but enable us to study indirectly the streams of incoming solar radiations respon- 
sible for the auroras. Airglow is a phenomenon which has obscure origins, 
but the solution of the generation of airglow excitation and the movement of 
airglow patches will supply unique information on dynamic characteristics of 
high atmosphere air masses, and may provide information on unsuspected in- 
coming radiations. Auroral and airglow studies are closely related to ionospherie 
physics as they provide a different avenue of approach, a different but related 
set of phenomena to study. 


Geomagnetism 


The ionizing solar radiations in their interaction with gas atoms and molecules 
of the upper atmosphere create electrically charged air masses. As these air 
masses move in the dynamic high atmosphere they constitute electrical currents. 
The earth’s magnetic field therefore plays a very important role in modifying 
and controlling movements of electrified gas; conversely the movements of 
such gas can be detected at the earth’s surface as small but distinct disturbances 
of the earth’s steady field. Geomagnetism is one of the unifying factors of the 
study of the high atmosphere. It is both a prime factor itself as well as a 
distinctly different source of information on high atmosphere behavior. 


Ionospheric physics 


Ionospheric physics is the study of the electrical nature of the high atmosphere 
using radio techniques. It began at the turn of the 20th century with the dis- 
covery of long-range radio propagation. In recent years we have added to our 
knowledge by developing new methods for probing the ionosphere from below 
with man-made radio signals, or naturally occurring radio signals from low 
level phenomena such as lightning strokes. We have also learned how to use 
radio signals from space: the sun, our own galaxy and the cosmos. These signals 
penetrating through the entire terrestrial atmosphere have added a new di- 
mension. Recent theoretical suggestions have also provided us with an exciting 
application of signals produced low in the atmosphere from lightning discharges 
to study of ionized material far out into space. These signals, called whistlers, 
were discovered many years ago but we have only just now learned to use them 
as scientific probes. 


Cosmic rays 


The study of cosmic rays is a part of our basic study of the particles and 
structure of the universe. However, because they are charged and interact 
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with the magnetic field of the earth, and with atoms in the atmosphere, we can 
use them as geophysical probes. The sun as a typical star is a source of cosmic 
rays and we can thus study some of these fantastically energetic particles shortly 
after they are born. Cosmic rays from more distant sources can tell us about 
how the sun itself, by throwing off great clouds of solar material, creates elec- 
trical and magnetic irregularities in space in the vicinity of our own solar 
system. 
Rocket research 

Rockets carry instruments into the upper atmosphere and provide means 
for studying directly the interactions of solar radiations and the atmosphere, and 
the electrical results of such interactions. Rockets also enable us to study 
directly the solar radiations which do not penetrate to the ground. Finally, 


rocket carried instruments enable us to calibrate directly the ground based in- 
direct observations of the upper atmosphere. 


THE PHYSICS OF THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


The complete study of the upper atmosphere is essential to our understanding 
the full effect of solar radiation on the earth and the nature of inner space. 
The IGY is adding immeasurably to our firsthand description of events in this 
region. Recent theoretical progress, and the achievement of instrumented earth 
satellites promise to allow many breakthroughs. Some of the IGY discoveries 
this far have altered thinking and have suggested new avenues to explore. IGY 
data will provide material for the world’s scientific community for perhaps 
decades but we are on the brink of attaining some critical progress in under- 
standing the relations between the high reaches of our terrestrial atmosphere, 
the sun, and space. We need, however, to push the work in these few key areas 
in addition to the regular geophysical efforts in these interdisciplinary subjects. 
These crucial understandings will be hard-won, but of inestimable value to 
progressing and continuing geophysical study. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. MERLE A. TUVE 
THE SPECIAL IGY RESEARCH PROGRAM IN THE EARTH SCIENCES 


It gives me great pleasure to appear before this committee to discuss the 
progress that has been made in the International Geophysical Year, especially 
in the study of the interior of the earth. 


SEISMIC SOUNDINGS 


One of the most exciting and unexpected results from the IGY investigations 
was the discovery of the great thickness of ice in Antarctica as determined by 
seismic traverse parties from the stations at Byrd, Little America, and Ellsworth. 
The Antarctic continent was once thought to be a lofty land mass. We now 
know that if the ice sheet were quickly removed, the Pole Station, presently at 
elevations of some 9,000 feet would be only a few hundred feet above sea level, 
while Byrd Station and much of Marie Byrd land would be submerged to depths 
approaching 5,000 feet. It is even questioned whether the Antarctic land mass is 
continuous. Our interpretation of the geography of Antarctica is being revised 
by the results of IGY exploration. 

The Antarctic ice sheet behaves to some extent as a shield to the seismic 
waves from explosions, obscuring the structure of the underlying rocks. The 
principal result of the seismic traverses in the Antarctic is to learn the thick- 
ness of the ice itself. Nevertheless, it is also highly important to extract from 
the seismic records whatever information can be gained as to the topography and 
geology of the underlying rocks. A coordinated study of the seismic records from 
the oversnow traverses and the records from the stations’ seismographs, which 
have been operated in four of the Antarctic stations (Byrd, Pole, Wilkes and Cape 
Adare), will give new information concerning the earth’s crust and mantle, 
especially for the South Pacific area. 


EXPLOSION AND STATION SEISMOLOGY 


The need for coordination of studies in explosion and station seismology is 
pointed up by recent work in California. Crustal structure has been studied 
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intensively for 30 years by one of the best network of seismograph stations in 
the world. The same structure has been studied by explosion techniques for 
20 years—intensively for the past 10 years. The remarkable fact was that 
the results from these two techniques differed markedly. First, the method of 
interpretation of the earthquake records was revised; second, a very special 
and precise explosion survey was made. The results of these years of study, 
which have just come to fruition within the last few months, were announced 
by Dr. Frank Press, member of the IGY Technical Panel on Seismology, at 
the recent meeting of the American Geophysical Union. Utilizing the results of 
the work in California, we shall be able to attack the problem of crustal thick- 
ness in other areas where both earthquake and explosion seismic data are 
available. 

Seismologists wish to learn, from the study of earthquakes, two things 
which cannot be learned from explosion studies; the structure of the deep 
interior below the crust, and the nature and mechanism of the forces which 
cause earthquakes. This latter point is the more elusive, yet the answer to 
this question is of great consequence to mankind and at the same time is basic 
to the study of geology and seismology. Earthquakes have been studied sys- 
tematically for half a century: The regions in which earthquakes frequently 
occur is now well defined. In the United States, much attention has been 
focused on California, where crustal movement along the San Andreas fault 
caused the famous earthquake and resultant fire in San Francisco in 1906, and 
where several potentially disastrous earthquakes occur each year. 


EARTH STRESS AND STRAIN 


In addition to ordinary seismometers, seismic-strain gages called extenso- 
meters have been installed for several years in California. These instruments 
are quartz rods some 82 feet in length whose ends are bolted to rock in tunnels. 
Distortions in the rock such that the length of the rod is changed by one-mil- 
lionth of an inch are recorded. During IGY, two such instruments were in- 
stalled in the Andes. The nature of the strain which this great mountain 
range is now undergoing can be learned directly from the extensometer records. 

The seismicity of this region is being further studied by long-period seismo- 
graphs located at Santiago, Chile, one of the IGY network of 10 such stations. 
In addition, last summer an expedition from the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington made observations of explosions in the open-pit mines of northern Chile 
and Peru. From this work has come some understanding of the complexity of 
the crustal structure which supports the high Andes Mountains. Scientists 
intimately concerned with these studies are now available and anxious to 
analyze the data obtained in order to understand the structure of the Andes 
to relate this information to other parts of the world. The Andes Mountains 
are much loftier than any mountains in North America, and are visited by 
more frequent and more intense earthquakes. For this reason, this area is 
more suited to the study and eventual understanding of the forces which cause 
earthquakes. This is part of the problem which we are attempting to solve. 
If we can succeed, the knowledge so gained will be directly applicable to those 
parts of our own country which experiences less violent, but, nevertheless, 
disastrous earthquakes. 

EARTHQUAKE PREDICTION 


A new approach to the prediction of earthquakes has been made public 
within the past month. The method attempts to relate the occurrence of major 
earthquakes to the change in frequency and amplitude of microseisms. The 
idea is completely new, and may be important. The assemblage of IGY micro- 
seismic and earthquake data is ideally suited to the correlation study which 
will have to be made to test the suggested relation between abrupt changes 
in the character of microseisms and the occurrence of a major earthquake 

In the budget before you, additional funds are requested for a special study 
of the results of the IGY program in seismology. The United States program 
for the IGY has installed standard-station seismographs in four Antarctic 
stations, and has undertaken seismic traverses in hitherto unexplored regions 
in Antarctica and in the Andes. On the long-period seismograph, we have 
discovered earthquake waves of period previously not recorded. On the exten- 
someter, we are measuring the strain in the Andes by a technique previously 
used in only one place. From Antarctica we have obtained seismic records 
from explosions and from earthquakes giving us information about the structure 
of an immense region in which we previously had no seismic data at all. 
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These data are all new. The funds requested for this special research pro- 
gram on seismic records will permit a correlated study to be started now. 
Immediate attack on existing data will make apparent whether we are exploit- 
ing the present facilities to the optimum. 


EARTH’S SHAPE AND PULL 


Geophysicists are now studying, also, the figure of the earth and the distribu- 
tion of mass in the earth’s crust by means of gravimeters and pendulums. That 
the earth is spherical is well known; that the poles are flattened, bringing them 
13 miles nearer to the center of the earth than the Equator, is also well known. 
Further details of the shape of the earth are studied by the techniques of 
gravity. Knowledge of these details is fundamental to the study of the earth, 
and is necessary for the precise determination of geographic position. 

Mountain ranges are thought to be essentially floating in the manner of ice- 
bergs. The degree to which this equilibrium is achieved can be determined from 
gravity studies. Such determinations have been made in many localities on 
the continents, and at a few localities in the two-thirds of the world which is 
covered by ocean. 

A breakthrough in this field has developed during the IGY. A gravimeter that 
can be operated from a surface ship has been developed. All previous gravity 
measurements at sea had been made on submarines. The total number of such 
stations for the past 30 years is approximately 5,000. This new gravimeter was 
first tested by duplicating a series of measurements made in a submarine 10 
years ago. The time required to take the measurements on the surface was 
9 hours; in the submarine, 2 days. The time required to reduce the data was 
half a day, compared with 2 weeks for the submarine data. With this instru- 
ment, gravity measurements are being taken in volume and over an area never 
before possible. The observations taken at sea, studied in conjunction with 
the observations taken from land, will let us develop a complete picture of the 
force of gravity and the distribution of mass around the world. 


LAND TIDES 


Earth-tide observations are being made with stationary gravimeters of unusual 
sensitivity. These instruments measure a change in the force of gravity of one- 
billionth part. The daily earth tide which is recorded on these instruments 
as a change in gravity is also recorded on the seismic-strain gage as a minute 
distortion of the earth’s crust. Coordinated analysis of these two types of 
measurements will yield information on the strength and structure of the earth. 

In addition to the gravity studies made by gravimeters and pendulums, cal- 
culations of the orbits of earth satellites can yield values of gravity which re- 
late to distortions in the figure of the earth. Greater accuracy in the determina- 
tion of the shape of the earth will yield greater precision in the determination 
of geographic positions. 

There are funds in the budget now before you for an immediate, short-term 
research of new data in gravity which are now available from three essentially 
different techniques: (i) Gravimeter and pendulum, including the new sea- 
surface gravimeter; (ii) earth-tide studies and their relation to earth strain; 
(iii) satellite orbital computations. From these data we can endeavor to learn 
new facts about the shape and internal constitution of the earth. These facts 
are of basic importance to geophysics; they will have direct application to human 
activities. 

In the proposal before you, as part of the special, intensive, and short-term 
IGY research program, there are eight projects. This small group of projects, 
however, has a significance many times its number. It is a key, and minimum, 
group of investigations that will permit us promptly to exploit current observa- 
tions. This will permit us to pave the way to the future, both experimentally 
and theoretically. It affords the hope of major new insights. 

Five of these projects relate to seismology. Three of them relate to gravity. 
They are described in the program and budget document before you. To the 
description there, and to my remarks above, I can only add this: In my opinion, 
this special IGY research effort is crucial to IGY, crucial to scientific progress, 
and most important as a basis for further departures. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. Roger R. REVELLE 


THE SPECIAL IGY RESEARCH PROGRAM IN METEOROLOGY, OCEANOGRAPHY, AND 
GLACIOLOGY 


I am very honored to be able to appear before this committee again and talk 
to you about how we should like to use the vast amount of data and information 
now being collected by the world’s geophysical community during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. We think that this great effort is turning out to be 
more successful and significant than we could possibly have anticipated. The 
quality and quantity of the data is exciting all scientists associated with the 
program. Some of the initial discoveries that have already been made are 
significant in themselves. And yet, and this is a point which is easily overlooked 
in the excitement over fresh data and discoveries, these initial discoveries are 
only part of the scientific wealth contained in the data of such an endeavor as 
the International Geophysical Year. 


SOLAR ENERGY AND CIRCULATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND OCEANS 


I should like to tell you briefly of the heat and water budget of the earth in 
terms of the IGY, and what we hope to learn from the observations. As you 
know, the sun supplies almost all the energy received by the earth. In the part 
of the solar spectrum of importance to us in this discussion (that is, the visible 
light and heat radiation), the sun is remarkably constant, in contrast to the 
solar ultraviolet and X-radiation, the fluctuations of which cause the great 
ionospheric disturbances and magnetic storms. The earth intercepts from the 
sun radiation of light and heat at a rate of about 200 million million horsepower. 
This energy warms the land and air, makes life possible, and drives the winds of 
the atmosphere and the currents of the oceans. 

We know that more energy is received by the equatorial regions than can be 
reradiated from there back to space; the converse is true in the polar regions. 
And yet neither the Tropics nor the Arctic or Antarctic, nor the entire earth 
change appreciably in average temperature from one year to the next. How 
does this excess energy get from the Tropics to the poles? We think that the 
atmosphere and oceans carry it in the form of winds and ocean currents. But 
the picture is far from simple. The earth rotates, giving a twist to any north- 
ward or southward moving air or ocean current. Great mountain ranges, on 
the continents or rising from the sea floor, deflect air and ocean currents which 
are also channeled by the boundaries of the oceans—the continents. 

We know that in the oceans cold dense water is formed in the polar regions. 
This water sinks to the bottom and flows away, displacing other water which 
flows toward the Equator. Above the bottom water are several layers of deep 
water. Some of the bottom water gets trapped in great basins; some bottom 
and deep water flows along the ocean floor. We know very little about the 
circulation of bottom and deep water from polar regions to the Equator and 
back, or whether there is an exchange between deep water of Arctic and Antarc- 
tic origin. Great wind systems blowing along the surface of the ocean result in 
surface currents such as the Gulf Stream. Water flows between oceans, and 
there are differences in water levels between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
that are not understood yet. Some seas are saltier, and hence their water is 
more dense than others, which, draining into other water areas, sets up current 
systems. Undersea topography is very rough, far more so than the land 
features. There are mountain ranges and canyons in the sea floor which com- 
pletely dwarf the Andes, Himalayas, and the Grand Canyon. 


IMPORTANT MINOR CONSTITUENTS 


In the oceans, minor constituents like salt, oxygen, and other dissolved chemi- 
eals help us trace water masses and deduce currents. In the atmosphere, we 
also apply this tracer technique, but, more important, the minor constituents 
may affect the circulation in an important way, as they are capable of storing 
much energy. The most important minor constitutents of the atmosphere are 
water vapor, ozone, and carbon dioxide, because they absorb and reradiate heat 
and energy and produce a greenhouse effect, which may have important long- 
term climatic importance. 
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In the atmosphere, water vapor is also a great storehouse of energy. Every 
quart of water transformed into vapor at the surface of a puddle, lake, or sea 
requires one-half million calories of energy ; all of that energy is freed when that 
quart of water condenses to form clouds or rain. 

It is estimated that, on the average, 100 million million tons of water vapor 
are in the atmosphere, storing 5,000 billion billion calories of energy. When the 
vapor condenses to form droplets, this energy is available to drive the winds of 
the atmosphere. Water vapor is not constant, however, throughout the atmos- 
phere: Evaporation depends on cloud cover and surface temperature; surface 
temperature depends on season and cloud cover; and cloud cover is affected by 
the kind of air that is available, whether dry and warm, moist and warm, or 
moist and cool, and what kind of air is encountered. A warm moist air mass, 
for example, contacting a cold front, results in condensation of great quantities 
of water vapor and a resultant release of energy with consequent squalls and 
storms. Even this is a very simplified picture. We just do not know yet exactly 
what are all the factors involved and what their interrelationships are. 


RELATION OF ICE TO CIRCULATION 


I have discussed some of the ways in which liquid water and water vapor are 
important, but I have not yet mentioned water in its third state—ice. We know 
that great deposits of ice, the Greenland and Antarctic ice sheets, and the Arctic 
ice pack, are important factors in local circulation. This is partly a result of 
cooling effects on the atmosphere and partly a result of the radiation balance in 
these areas, where most of the energy in the visible portion of the spectrum is 
reflected, but some may be trapped in the lower atmosphere by cloud cover. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION STORED IN GLACIERS 


In addition to the short-term effects large ice masses have on local climate, 
the glaciers and ice sheets are an index to recent and ancient climatic fluctuation. 
As tree rings can be interpreted by an expert, so can annual accumulation layers 
in ice be studied to give important information on rates of deposition of snow 
in past years. The ice also traps dust, pollens, spores, and other materials drift- 
ing down through the atomsphere, as well as naturally occurring radioactive 
isotopes formed high in the atmosphere by cosmic ray impacts. These latter trace 
elements may yield valuable information on past fluctuations of cosmic ray inten- 
sity. Recent layers contain newly produced radioactive isotopes, whose concen- 
trations in terms of known nuclear testing give information on atmospheric circu- 
lation patterns and possibly on storage mechanisms in the very high atmosphere. 


INTERRELATED STUDY OF ATMOSPHERE, OCEANS, AND ICE 


The observational program of the IGY was designed to collect carefully planned 
data bearing on the many aspects of atmospheric and oceanic circulation, energy 
relationships between solar radiation, glacial ice, sea, atmosphere, and land, and 
to try to collect as much information as possible relating to climatic trends and 
especially past climatic conditions. As a consequence of the IGY observing pro- 
gram, we will have the most complete day-to-day description ever obtained of 
the temperatures, pressures, and humidities in the atmosphere from almost all 
over the globe, from the surface to heights of almost 20 miles. We are also map- 
ping some of the great ocean currents from the surface to depths of 4 to 7 miles, 
and we are determining the real extent and volume of the world’s ice locked up 
in glaciers, as well as determining how the local climate affects the glaciers and 
vice versa. Besides turning up new facts and discoveries which are important 
in themselves, this information has an even more important application: the 
study of the interrelationships between various disciplines, as exemplified in the 
project proposed in the budget before you. 


Special projects in meteorology 


Nine special projects are proposed in meteorology, stimulated by the early 
IGY discoveries and the availability of data never before accessible to meteor- 
ologists : 

(i) IGY high altitude radiosonde and rocket data would be used to study 
anomalous stratospheric warming. Relationships would be sought between the 
warming and high altitude jet streams, distribution of ozone, and solar and mag- 
netic effects. 
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(ii) Data from ozone stations, CO, sampling stations, and continuous recording 
of CO: concentration at Little America, Mauna Loa, and on board oceanographic 
ships would be prepared on charts and analyzed with other IGY data concerning 
atmospheric circulation. Relations between circulation systems and changes and 
concentrations of these important minor atmospheric constituents would be 
sought. 

(iii) Worldwide IGY data from radiosonde stations would be studied in an 
attempt to calculate the exchange of energy between the troposphere and strato- 
sphere and to find out how stratospheric effects can influence and modulate tropo- 
spheric circulation. 

(iv) Data from polar stations on solar and terrestrial radiation, and tempera- 
tures of the surface and interior of snow and ice would be studied in an attempt 
to determine how much and by what mechanisms energy is transferred between 
surface and atmosphere in these regions. 

(v) Data from very sensitive recording microbarographs at IGY island sta- 
tions would be analized to study how energy is transferred between the ocean 
surface, in the form of waves, and the atmosphere, from explosion or violent 
storms, tidal motions, and pressure changes. 

(vi) In an attempt to study the total heat balance of the atmosphere and to 
determine the relation between storm systems and the energy reflected by the 
earth, data from special satellite experiments, including observations of reflected 
earth light illuminating the “dark” crescent of the moon, along with data from 
the IGY solar radiation network, would be analyzed. We only know that on the 
average the radiation balance of the earth is in equilibrium with the energy 
received from the sun and that lost to space; we know very little about short- 
term variation that may provide a key to circulation fluctuations. 

(vii) Antarctic data in meteorology and oceanography as well as the distribu- 
tion of sea ice would be applied to an explanation and delineation of the Antarctic 
Circumpolar Current and various zones of oceanic divergence and convergence. 
In the Antarctic the relation between atmospheric and oceanographic circulation 
is of especial importance in understanding both the meteorology and oceanography 
of the region. 

(viii) Meteorological data during times of sudden, large temperature rises, 
stratospheric circulation changes, ozone concentration anomalies, and other such 
events, would be studied with a view to finding solar or cosmic influences on 
the lower atmosphere. Mechanisms would be sought whereby energy received 
at high levels in the atmosphere—for example, at the ionosphere—could be 
transported to lower levels. 

(ix) Satellite orbit data would be analyzed in order to compute densities in 
the region beyond the reach of rockets or direct measuring instrumentation. 


Special projects in oceanography 


The major emphasis of the IGY oceanographic program on broad-scale investi- 
gation with unparalleled coverage in oceanic areas make it possible to undertake 
special projects with high promise of provinding new insight into our understand- 
ing of the oceans. Six projects are proposed to take advantage of the availabil- 
ity of IGY data: 

(i) Processed data (temperature, chlorinity, and oxygen concentration) from 
IGY deep hydrographic casts and direct observation of currents in surface and 
intermediate deep waters, would be utilized to plot oceanic current systems. 
Data from other special projects (dating by tritium and carbon 14, for example) 
could be applied to mapping the oceanic currents. 

(ii) Mean monthly tide values from IGY island observatory stations, along 
with temperature and salinity observations to correct for density changes, would 
be used to calculate the water budget of the oceans. The seasonal mass loss or 
gain in each hemisphere and the exchange of water between hemispheres could 
be determined with a far greater reliability than we now have. 

(iii) Water samples, ranging from a few ounces to 50 gallons, from deep, 
intermediate, and surface waters, and from all major water masses of the world 
would be analyzed for tritium, carbon 14, strontium 90, and other radioactive 
isotopes, to identify and date water masses. This would lead to invaluable 
information relating to oceanic circulation. Carbon dioxide concentrations in 
air and sea water would be studied as part of our attempt to obtain a reliable 
assay of CO, concentration. 

(iv) Hundreds of ocean sediment cores and bottom samples have been ob- 
tained on IGY cruises. These samples would be analyzed for information on 
past climatic oceanic history, rate of deposition of sediments, age of sediments, 
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and the geochemistry of the trace elements in sea water as they relate to bio- 
logical and geophysical processes. 

(v) Data on circulation, temperature, ice budget, water characteristics, and 
topography of the Arctic Basin waters and sea floor would be studied. The 
heat and water budget of the Arctic Ocean is intimately related to that of the 
North Atlantic and, to a lesser extent, perhaps, to the North Pacific. 

(vi) Data from IGY wave recorders at various island locations would be 
studied in an attempt to understand the origin and propagation of wind waves, 
swell, and tsunami waves. Some of these wave systems may also be related to 
atmospheric effects. Wave forecasting in the Pacific Ocean has already saved 
many lives and much property by warning of impending arrival of tsunami 
waves, but we are only at the beginning of understanding these phenomena. 


Special projects in glaciology 


The IGY has stimulated the greatest glaciological program that this country 
has known. The program has taken scientists into new areas such as the Ant- 
arctic, has provided increased emphasis on areas studied before, such as Alaska 
and the Arctic Basin, and use is being made of new tools and techniques, such as 
radioisotope dating and deep drilling. In addition, corollary meteorological 
and oceanographic data greatly enhance the value of the glaciological work. Six 
special projects are proposed to pursue these new and augmented areas made 
possible by the IGY: 

(i) The state of health of glaciers in intimately related to its meteorological 
environment, but the relation is not at all simple or intuitively straightforward. 
Micrometeorological and radiation measurements would be studied to increase 
our understanding of the heat exchange in the air-ice interface and the effects 
of meteorological changes in glacial conditions and of glacial ice mass on local 
meteorology. 

(ii) The distribution, extent, types, and characteristics of glaciers in equa- 
torial, temperate, and polar regions would be studied to determine the causative 
factors involved in variations of glacier behavior, i. e., growth or shrinkage. 

(iii) The erystal structure of snow, firn, and ice, ice deformation and me- 
chanies of ice flow and structure of glaciers would be studied to increase our 
understanding of glacial behavior in terms of the properties of ice. 

(iv) The new and augmented techniques utilized in the IGY would be ana- 
lyzed in terms of the scientific data obtained to aid in developing better experi- 
mental techniques for future scientific work. 

(v) The relationships of the Arctic icepack, glaciers, and adjacent oceans 
would be studied, along with data on the Antarctic ice-ocean interface and the 
general effects of glacier ice on oceans. These relations between the solid and 
liquid phases of water is an important part of the heat budget of the earth’s 
surface. 

(vi) Glaciers are an unequaled storehouse of information on past climate, 
precipitation, and circulation systems. Ice cores penetrating over 1,000 feet and 
several thousand years into Arctic and Antarctic ice masses would be studied 
for pollen, dust, radioactive isotopes, entrapped air, annual precipitation, and 
biological debris, to learn about conditions and amount of past precipitation 
and detailed climatology of past centuries. 


THE HEAT AND WATER BUDGET OF THE EARTH 


While we have discussed some special projects by separate discipline, water is 
one of the essential ingredients in the sciences of meteorology, oceanography, 
and glaciology. The water budget of the earth affects our civilization pro- 
foundly—our very sustenance, for example, depends on the right distribution of 
water as precipitation. The heat budget is one of the primary factors in our 
weather, and the equable climate of the earth, upon which life depends, is regu- 
lated by nicely balanced elements affecting the heat budget. Many areas now 
densely populated have in the past known climates intolerable to man’s exist- 
ence. Some of the earth’s barren areas of today knew flourishing civilizations 
or luxuriant flora and fauna in past times of different climatic conditions. Our 
efforts to understand our environment at the earth’s surface, and the heat and 
water relationships upon which it depends will be crucial to solution of problems 
arising even now stemming from depletion of our natural resources, such as 
farmland, and the world’s exploding population. 

Some important breakthrough in geophysics have occurred recently which 
have greatly increased our ability to learn more about our environment. One 
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of these important advances, for example, was the perfection of techniques to 
measure the ratio of two isotopes of oxygen, oxygen 18, which is very rare, and 
oxygen 16, the most abundant form of this element. The amount of oxygen 18 
in rainwater, for example, depends on the temperature where the raindrops 
were formed, and thus supplies otherwise unobtainable information on the 
heights of rain formation. Similarly, oxygen ratios measured for glacier ice 


tell us much about the temperature conditions which prevailed when particular 
layers accumulated. 


The observational material resulting from the IGY will be the subject of re- 
search and study for decades under normal research activity. This work will be 
sponsored by many agencies in their normal programs of geophysical support. 
Some areas of geophysics, however, have literally exploded as a result of the 
IGY, and under this tremendous stimulation some important breakthroughs 


have opened up new avenues of investigation, have made possible new kinds of 
geophysical studies. 

The special interdisciplinary research program proposed by the United States 
National Committee for the IGY is not meant to supplant any existing support 
which will certainly continue and in fact should grow. Rather it is intended to 
take advantage of the availability of geophysical data unique in scope and con- 
tent, and the new analysis techniques, both experimental and theoretical, to 
break through our barriers of understanding in a few key places. Such an effort, 
of perhaps only a few years, would profoundly alter and redirect observational 
and theoretical geophysics in coming years. We submit that this concerted 
effort to tackle a few of the major problems of geophysics, to win a few key 
understandings in these highly complex and interrelated scientific fields, is a 
necessary adjunct to the IGY program itself. 


SUPERVISION OF PROGRAM OF IGY 


Mr. Yares. It occurs to me with respect to what Mr. Jonas has 
said that these are by inference, if not actually, grants to the National 
Science Foundation under its general program system, to a branch 
of its work, the International Geophysical Year. If you struck out 
the name “International Geophysical Year” you would have to put 
some other kind of a name in there, or allocate it to some university 
to do the same kind of work. What is happening here actually is 
that the funds for International Geophysical Year are flowing 
through the National Science Foundation and being channeled over 
into International Geophysical Year. The programs for Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, I assume, are undergoing the same type of 
scrutiny and procedures and supervision as other programs which 
are not apart from the National Science Foundation. Is that a cor- 
rect statement ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Would you agree with that? 

Dr. Waterman. If it were in our regular research program it 
would come in under the heading of the science involved, say, geo- 
magnetism, in which case the university might do some work them- 
selves, based on IGY, but this would not be done by an international 
committee in the sense of this one. It would not be part of IGY. 
We would refer it to our advisory panels and reviewers in the field 
of geomagnetism. 

Mr. Yates. Perhaps the difficulty rises through the use of the name 
Post International Geophysical Year. 

Dr. WaterMAN. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Yates. You would have to find some other type of a name 
that would have to be used for the purpose but the purpose would still 
be there and the need for the funds would still be there, I think. I 
will be glad to hear from Dr. Odishaw. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN NORMAL AND SPECIAL RESEARCH 


Dr. OpisHaw. I should like to amplify your comments, Mr. Chair- 
man, and in the context of Mr. Jonas’ question. 

On page 7, there is the distinction made between normal research 
and special research. Now the kind of project that Mr. Jonas in- 
quired about, that type of project will be directed toward the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. There will be literally hundreds of those 
projects that would be coming to the National Science Foundation 
in a normal way. I just do not know how Dr. Waterman is going 
to handle those normal research projects. 

What we are here concerned with is a special package of inter- 
disciplinary research, that would not normally come to the National 
Science Foundation: It is a new approach in an attempt to mesh 
together separate scientific fields and, as Mr. Jonas pointed out, to 
capitalize on the very radical and explosive situations: first the vast 
amount of data as a result of the increased participation in the IGY 
and, second, some of these new discoveries. It is a special, directed, 
interdisciplinary approach. The National Science Foundation, how- 
ever, will still have literally hundreds of projects under this normal 
research approach made by an individual investigator to study a par- 
ticular small area. 


PRESENT NEEDS FOR SPECIAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. I think the committee is aware of the point that IGY 
is making, and I think it is sympathetic to its request. 'The question, 
as I see it, is, How much money will be necessary for the completion 
of your projects; or for carrying on your projects, as Dr. Kaplan 
pointed out before, in the field of geophysics in subsequent years? 
The next question is, How much money do you need at this time? 

Were you told, when your funds were cut by the Bureau of the 
Budget, that this was all that you will receive for your purpose, or 
were you told that this is all that you can receive at the present time 
for your purpose? 

Dr. Kapuan. I wasn’t there. 

Mr. Yates. Do you understand the distinction ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, sir; I think so, Mr. Yates. Actually the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s action allowed money for this purpose up through 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1960 in most instances, so this did not 
disallow additional funds being requested for this purpose. But I 
think there was an assumption—and I am guessing here—I think 
there was an assumption that this transition we have been discussing 
would take place and this would then be funded from the Foundation’s 
regular program. 

Mr. Yates. The next question I have is, Suppose you were not given 
this amount of money in a supplemental appropriation but are re- 
quested to come back in the form of a regular appropriation ? 

How will you be injured? You need this much money at this time. 

Dr. Karitan. We certainly do. I indicated earlier that we really 
need more. 

Mr. Yates. At this time, or over the period extending on? How 
much of your work can be deferred until later years ? 
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Dr. Kaptan. To keep the enthusiasm, the teams to generate pro- 
grams of this sort, properly takes time, and to lose even 6 months, the 
remaining 6 months would be an important loss—we have already 
lost a lot of time. We could have been doing this work already. 
Perhaps other nations are doing this sort of thing, and to lose this 
kind of time, this program would be something that I wouldn’t want to 
be responsible for. : 

Mr. Yates. How do you lose teams in this? You propose to hire 
additional members of your teams or additional people. This is not 
the so-called teams that you are talking about; is 1t? 

Dr. Karian. Actually at the present time with the enthusiasm and 
the impact of these new results—and here again, people like Dr. 
Revelle, Mr. Shapley, and others, can verify what I have to say, one 
of the great needs of this Nation will be met by the same young scien- 
tists now in these fields. Mathematicians, scientists, are drawn into 
this field. The IGY programs will attract them. The IGY structure 
will enable them to get in and get to work quickly. 

Mr. Yates. You want to maintain the flush of conquest which you 
have generated and to continue the momentum of the program until 
such time as the maximum amount of good has been completed. Then, 
you can start tapering off and proceed as usual. You think it would be 
harmful to cut this off at this particular time? 

Dr. Karran. I am sure it would. It would hurt the development 
of an important new area of thinking, in which this Nation has been 
weak. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not think Dr. Kaplan responded to that question. 
He asked you, How do you mean you are losing teams? We haven’t 
cut anybody off so far. 

Mr. Suartey. You see, a considerable part of the IGY or some 
part of it has already passed. 

Mr. Yates. You only have 6 months left in the year. 

Mr. SHariey. There are only 6 months left. The opportunities 
of using people include those that have returned from a year of service 


in the Antarctic or from the Arctic, people whose participation in the 
observational phases is ending. 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITIES TO CAPITALIZE ON RESEARCH 


Mr. Jonas. Did you ask for this money in the regular budget ? 

Dr. OptsHaw. No. 

Mr. Jonas. Why? You must have known the importance of this 
work when the regular budget was prepared. 

Dr. Optsuaw. When the regular budget was prepared, Mr. Jonas, 
no one anticipated—unfortunately no one had a good enough crystal 
ball—that the program would be as successful as it has turned out. 

Dr. Kaplan mentioned that table, which is an indication of, say, 
the growth in the number of stations, from just a few hundred at one 
of our early hearings to more than 2,500 as of the opening of the IGY. 
This could not have been anticipated: In a sense there is an embar- 
rassment of riches here. The second thing is that no one could have 
anticipated and no one would have dared come before this committee, 
therefore, for such a research program without the discoveries that 
have already been made. 
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The descriptions you had, say, from Dr. Porter on this radiation 
zone discovered as a result of the satellite experiment; the observations 
of the peculiar behavior of radio waves from Soviet satellites where 
you get a signal 180° away from the source of the signal; the currents 
beneath the ocean which had not been accounted for before IGY but 
which now require a new set of theories and explanations—those things 
were not known and it is basically radical discoveries of that kind 
which have only recently shown our need for a special research pro- 
gram. I could go on with some more examples, about airglow, or 
Dr. Simpson’s work. You remember his description of this cosmic- 
ray equator which shakes our beliefs about magnetic effects in space. 
These startling discoveries have made this really an opportunity as 
well as, in a sense, a situation where we are confronted with an em- 
barrassment of riches. 

Mr. Jonas. When the regular budget was in preparation, you had 
not realized that the IGY would be successful? Is that what you 
say ¢ 

Dr. Opisnaw. We had not realized it would be so spectacularly 
successful. 

Dr. OpisHaw. For example, look at this program in terms of the 
growth of the stations, which is, I might say, conservative. Actually 
the number of stations is over 5,000. 

Mr. Yates. His explanation is very much like that given to us in 
the Appropriations Committee when they ask for additional funds 
for a certain missile program because they had just made a break- 
through discovery. 

Mr. Jonas. I appreciate the fact you did not ask for the funds 
earlier, until you were satisfied you really needed them. 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. That has been the case. 

Mr. Jonas. I am not critical. I wondered why you had not asked 
for the money in the regular appropriation bill. 

Dr. Reve.te. That is because you cannot anticipate scientific dis- 
covery. 

Dr. Wexter. The IGY has had an impact on ourselves as indi- 
vidual scientists. When I started out I was a narrow meteorologist. 
Now I am interested, broadly, in the upper atmosphere. 

Mr. Yates. We want to help you. 

Dr. Wexter. Our own psychology is undergoing a change. A few 
years ago I never dreamed I would be concerned with conditions under 
a few thousand feet of ice trying to figure out how much heat comes 
from the earth. I am sure this is true of other people connected with 
IGY. This tying in of oceonography, the upper atmosphere, glaci- 
ology, is a new development. We now recognize that geophysics is 
one big system. We want to preserve this spirit. I do not want to 
retire back to being a narrow meteorologist again. I am sure the other 
gentlemen feel the same way. When Mr. Jonas asked why we did 
not anticipate this a few years ago, we were different individuals then. 

Mr. Jonas. I don’t mean a few years ago. I mean last spring. 

Dr. Wexter. The data from the Antarctic has just arrived within 
the last few months. The ships brought it in in May. 

Mr. Yates. Is there a reason why Dr. Porter is not with us today? 
Mr. Jonas in sotto voce asked me what is going on with him. 

Dr. Kapian. He is at another meeting and since the item on the 
satellite was not included in this, we did not ask him to come. 
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Mr. Jonas. I asked if we are going to gt VANGUARD up before 
December 31 

Dr. WatrrmMAN. The Navy is still optimistic. In justice to them 
I think they have had pretty awkward luck. At this last launching 
everything went right on time to the second until 30 seconds before 
the firing. Then a radar communication link, with the missile, had 
to be attended to. That took a matter of several hours, which gives 
an opportunity for troubles to arise. 


Mr. Jonas. They are still optimistic ? 
Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Yates. We have not listened to our good friends who are ex- 


panding the frontiers of science. Should wedoso? Do you have any 
other questions ? 


Mr. Jonas. No. 

Mr. Yares. Is there anything further you want to tell us before 
we go? 

Dr. Kapuan. I think the record will speak for itself, unless they 
want to add anything. 

Mr. Yates. Dr. Revelle, is there anything about the underground 


river you want to tell us, or should we wait until your research is a 
little more complete ? 


FUTURE INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH IN GEOPHYSICS 


Dr. Reve.ix. I would like to comment on this general thing we have 
been discussing, of the request for funds after ‘the end of the IGY. 
There will be other cooperative international programs, right now the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, of which Dr. Berkner is the 
president, has three special committees on the same pattern as the 
IGY. One of those is for the study of the oceans, called the Special 
Committee on Oceanographic Research. Their purpose will be in the 
field of the study of ‘the oceans, to continue the pattern developed 
during the IGY, the pattern of national support of international 
observational enterprises. 

For example, one of the major programs of this Special Committee 
on Oceanographic Research will be an international year-long expedi- 
tion to the Indian Ocean, which is the part of the earth that is less 
known than any other. Some 11 nations will take part in this. The 
United States will certainly want to play a major role. 

It is also true that in my field of marine sciences, that the National 
Academy is considering, in cooperation with other Government 
agencies, the Navy, Atomic Energy Commission, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, a national program 
in oceanography. This program involves construction of ships, of 
laboratory facilities, of special devices, like the Bathyscaphe, and 
will involve a considerable number, an increase in the number of 
people in the marine sciences. We would probably consider dou bling 
of the present effort in the marine sciences, on the basis of the Navy's 
needs, AEC’s needs, those of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
country as a whole for understanding the ocean. 

The characteristic thing about this particular IGY request is, just 
as Dr. Wexler has said, that it does not involve e any special science. 
It involves all of the sciences that are involved with the earth, and 


it involves carrying on the momentum that we have built up in this 
direction. 
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For example, take my own laboratory, the Scripps Institution. 
We will certainly want to continue some of the people who are now 
paid out of IGY funds on the work that they are now doing—not 
observationally but sitting back and thinking about what they have 
done. If we have no funds to do this, if we do not receive this 
money, what will inevitably happen is that a great deal of what they 
have done is lost and these people will have to go to work on other 
projects. 

Mr. Yares. I think most members of the committee agree that 
this is a good process. I think there will be some appropriations. 
Do you not think so? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Dr. Revelle, for your statement. Thank 
you, gentlemen, for coming here today. 

Did you want to say something? 

Dr. Karian. I want to take this occasion to thank you for the 
opportunities we have had to appear before you. We have been 
before you off and on for 4 years. I want to go on record as thank- 
ing you for a very pleasant experience. 

Mr. Yares. It has been equally pleasant for the committee. 

Dr. Waterman. I would like to second Dr. Kaplan’s remarks. 
This has been a very impressive and successful venture, right through 
IGY. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


JULY 2, 1958. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 
J. H. MACOMBER, JR., ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


F. MORAN McCONIHE, COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 
WILLIAM A. SCHMIDT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, PLANNING 


GEORGE W. DORSEY, CHIEF, WAGE ADMINISTRATION, PERSONNEL 
DIVISION, GSA 


EDWARD WILSON, BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 


DEFENSE MATERIALS SERVICE 


HAROLD F. HOLTZ, COMMISSIONER 
JOHN G. HARLAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FRED W. HUSTON, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
JOHN H. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, PRODUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, SUP- 
PLY AND LOGISTICS 


Mr. Yates. Mr. McConihe, do you have a statement? 


Mr. McContue. No, sir; no prepared statement. We are here 
today in support of this supplemental request. 
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Mr. Yares. House Document No. 394, which is a communication 
from the President of the United States, shows the supplemental 
requests from General Services Administration on pages 9 and 10. 
It may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


“GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“OPERATING EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service’, 
$6,400,000; and the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for travel expenses of employees, 
is increased by $6,000.” 

This proposed ‘supplemental appropriation includes $2,500,000 to cover the 
additional costs during 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted between July 
1, 1957, and May 4, 1958. 

Also included are funds in the amount of (1) $400,000 to cover increases in 
rental costs in 1959 over 1958 where leases are renewed for presently occupied 
space and (2) $3,500,000 to permit financing the cost of maintaining an unantici- 
pated increase in a reserve of machine tools and industrial manufacturing 
equipment. 


“CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construction, public buildings’, $323,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

The appropriation of $2,125,000, made available by the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1958, for the construction of border station facilties at five 
locations for the use of the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, and Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice, is insufficient to 
complete the work due to increases in site costs at San Ysidro, Calif., and Mada- 
waska, Maine. This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to com- 
plete acquisition of the sites for the facilities to be constructed. 


“EXPENSES, SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 
“For an additional amount for ‘Expenses, supply distribution’, $177,000. 
“OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 
“For an additional amount for ‘Operating expenses, National Archives and 
Records Service’, $36,000.” 
The two foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are to cover the ad- 


ditional cost during 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted between July 1, 
1957, and May 4, 1958. 


OpEeRATING Expenses, Pustic Burmtprnes SERVICE 


All right, proceed, Mr. McConihe. 
Mr. McC ontHeE. The first item is for $6.4 million, broken down 
into 3 parts. 
COST OF WAGE BOARD RATE INCREASES 


No. 1 is $2.5 million to pay on a full year basis the wage board 
rate increases which have hase granted between July 1, 195 7, and 
May 4, 1958. Those are broken down in detail in an exhibit in- 
cluded with the justification. 
Mr. Yates. That is indicated on page 1 of your justifications, which 
may be inserted in the record at this point. 
27544—58—— 54 
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(The justification follows :) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 
“OPERATING EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operating expenses, Public Buildings Serv- 
ice’, $6,400,000; and the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount available for travel expenses of em- 
ployees, is increased by $6,000.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This proposed supplemental appropriation includes (1) $2,500,000 to pay on 
a full-year basis the wage board rate increases which have been granted be- 
tween July 1, 1957, and May 4, 1958, (2) $400,000 to pay for increases in 
rental rates above those reflected in the budget estimate for 1959, and (3) 
$3,500,000 to permit financing the cost of maintaining an unanticipated in- 
crease in a reserve of machine tools and industrial manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

(1) Wage board rate increases, $2,500,000—Page 22 of GSA 1959 budget 
estimates stated that no provision was made for cost in 1959 covering wage 
board rate increases effected during 1958 nor for those to be effected during 
1959. It was indicated that funds would be requested in a supplemental esti- 
mate for 1959 as contemplated by section 210, Public Law 85-48. 

A supplemental appropriation is requested at this time to cover the increased 
cost during 1959 due to rate increases effected from July 1, 1957, through May 4, 
1958. Cost in 1959 for increases to be effected from May 5 through June 30, 
1958, as well as costs for such further increases as may be effected during 1959 
will require future supplemental appropriations. 

Exhibit A, which follows, sets forth by locality the cost in 1959 of rate in- 
creases effected July 1, 1957, through May 4, 1958, for employees under the 
buildings management fund; 80 percent of the employees under the buildings 
management fund are financed by appropriation “Operating expenses, PBS,” 
and 20 percent are financed by reimbursement from other agencies and/or appro- 
priations. Estimated costs in 1959 for the portion of wage-rate increases 
financed under this item are as follows: 


Total cost of rate increases for employees under buildings man- 


I INS aii eee sateen crsccitoes > secudsaseanab ian sscicangseadcaee aa $2, 931, 750. 14 
Less 20 percent financed by other agencies and/or appropria- 

aie ae haces cee cnet nnn cite cna tee nace gee —586, 350. 14 

Financed by “Operating expenses, PBS” (80 percent). 2,345, 400. 00 

Plus payments to retirement fund at 614 percent.......--._-.. 152, 451. 00 

TY os epee erceninente'ns srinin eee eben aaa: 2, 497, 851. 00 

Estimate for “Operating expenses, PBS” (rounded) ---..--_--_ 2, 500, 000. 00 


INCREASED RENTAL RATES 


Mr. McContne. The second part is $400,000 in additional funds 
required in 1959 under the buildings management activity, to pay for 
costs due to increased rental rates. That estimate is broken down in 
the justification by regions, and we have a further breakdown, if you 
desire it, by actual buildings. The supplemental estimate was made 
by our regions some time ago and we have just gotten the latest one 
from them, which indicates we now are going to have to pay $707,000 
in increased rentals. 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean the $400,000 item is not accurate? 
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Mr. McContne. It was an estimate made earlier in the year. 

Mr. Yates. What is the actual amount that you need ? 

Mr. McContue. $400,000 is all we are asking for. We have a break- 
down on that if you would like to have it, building by building. 


Mr. Yares. I think perhaps the top of page 2 should go in the rec- 
ord. 


(The document referred to follows :) 


(2) Material receipt and handling. This includes handling of new selections, 
under the buildings-management activity of this appropriation to pay for costs 
due to increased rental rates. 

The 1959 estimate included no allowance for increased rentals. Increased 
rental cost during 1959 over 1958 due to recurring renewal of leases for existing 
space for continued occupancy to compensate lessors for increased cost and 
servicing of space total $400,000 distributed among the various regions, as fol- 
lows: Boston, $68,000; New York, $180,000; Atlanta, $115,000; Chicago, $36,000; 
Dallas, $10,000; Seattle, $22,000; total, $431,000, rounded to $400,000. The total 
estimated annual base rental for 1959 is $44 million including this increase. This 
additional requirement is approximately a 1 percent increase over 1958 rentals 
for the same space. 

Increased rental costs, 1959 fiscal year 


Region Original | Revised | Region Original | Revised 
estimate | estimate | estimate | estimate 

NOR i ceucdueluetntecoee $68, 000 A aaa $10, 000 $46, 100 
EE SANE snaiociandhadstiesional 180, 000 TUE, GO Wr RPOUNIOE soo cccccitinnenccedisnabenswanete 8, 000 
Weenie, DD. 5... cnicsiaanelinsaienes 23, SE0 fi BG PUORCIIO. ...ccecacccntinainccoumnnin 64. 100 
MUNI: s ised beneacaeedienal 115, 000 Ee CR cn cence ckcwnnedngntnion 22, 000 32, 800 
SI 5 cccatelecitenectbinsevidlehsiuaiabvalial 36, 000 212, 500 — 

HBRGNG CIE 6 diiicsnnctondpnchiitabeimmaha 40, 600 a a 431, 000 707, 500 


Mr. Yates. Rentals are increasing all over for the space you oc- 

cupy ¢ 
fs, McContne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yares. I notice that you have an item here for Chicago of 
$36,000. 

Mr. McContne. That is now up to $212,500. 

Mr. Yates. From $36,000 to $212,500 ? 

Mr. McContue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. That is in the chart you just showed me. This chart 
only shows an increase of $2,200. 

Mr. Meptey. The $212,500 is in the Chicago region, Mr. Yates, 
which covers all of those locations. 

Mr. Yates. Region 5 is what you are talking about, rather than 
Chicago? 

Mr. McContue. Yes. The largest one is at Cleveland. I believe 
it is a Naval installation, which has been occupied under an old lease. 
The rent increased 50 percent. It is a lease which we have had for 
some 12 years. 

Mr. Yates. What do you use it for? 

Mr. McContue. It is the Navy finance center. That is footnoted in 
the tabulation. 

Mr. Yates. You have checked into the space that these rentals 
cover? It is all still needed? 

Mr. McContne. Yes, sir. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr, Yates. What is happening to our proposed Federal project for 
Chicago? That is the Federal project, the courthouse, which is not 
a part of this justification, but as a part of my own information. 

Mr. McContue. Legislation authorizing the project has been in- 
troduced. We are studying proposed legislation to authorize a gen- 
eral program. The project will be part of a program that we would 
submit. 

Mr. Yares. Is there any reason why you should not consider it a 
part of your preliminary planning now? 

Mr. McContne. We are, yes sir. 

Mr. Yares. You are considering this as part of your preliminary 
planning. An item will be submitted when ? 

Mr. McContue. As soon as we have legislation authorizing a pro- 
gram, we can submit a fully documented program for projects of that 
type. We know there is a need there. 

Mr. Yates. Chicago will be on that list ? 

Mr. McContne. Yes,sir. It isin our planning now. 

Mr. Yates. When do you anticipate you will be able to move toward 
sites and planning’ 

Mr. McConrne. That will depend on getting appropriations for 
sites and planning. 

Mr. Yates. Will you request that? 

Mr. McConrne. I would think we would request that during the 
next session. 

Mr. Yates. Even though the lease-purchase program fails ? 

Mr. McContne. We would know when the legislation is passed. 

Mr. Yares. Assuming that the lease-purchase program fails, will 
you ask for that project to be financed by a direct appropriation ‘ 

Mr. McContuz. We would probably include the project in a pro- 
gram to the Bureau of the Budget; yes, sir; and ask for sites and 
expense money for it. 

Mr. Yates. For the first programs that are to be included ? 

Mr. McContne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Item No.3 

Mr. McContne. I would like to ask you to pass over item No. 3 
at the moment, because that is going to be handled by Commissioner 
Holtz of the Defense Materials Service. 





Construction, Pusric Buriprnes (Borper Srations) 


The next one would be “Construction of public buildings, the border 
stations.” 
Mr. YarTEs. 7 sert pe 3 recor ; 
Mr. Yates. We will insert page 13 into the record, also page 14 
(The justification follows :) 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1959 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 
“CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction, public buildings’, $823,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


“The appropriation of $2,125,000, made available by the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1958, for the construction of border station facilities at five 
locations for the use of the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice, is insufficient 
to complete the work due to increases in site costs at San Ysidro, Calif., and 
Madawaska, Maine. This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to 
complete acquisition of the sites for the facilities to be constructed.” (From 
H. Doc. 394, 85th Cong.) 

A comprehensive study was made of the physical requirements at each loca- 
tion, in an attempt to program all 5 projects within the amount available. This 
study disclosed that minimum facilities cannot be provided at all 5 border 
stations within the amount appropriated due primarily to substantial increases 
in site costs at San Ysidro, Calif., and Madawaska, Maine, over those included 
in the original estimates for those projects. 

An additional amount of $323,000 will be needed to acquire the sites selected 
for location of the facilities to be constructed. 

Design contracts have been awarded for 4 border stations and negotiations 
for the award of a design contract for the Madawaska project will be started 


soon. 
JUSTIFICATION 


1. Border station, San Ysidro, Calif., $258,000.—The present border station fa- 
cilities were placed in operation in 1983 and are inadequate to handle traffic at 
this important point of entry from Mexico. Tourist traffic from the United 
States to the Mexican Tijuana-Ensenada area has grown rapidly in the past few 
years. First class restaurants and motels are springing up on both sides of the 
border and property values have increased accordingly. Inspection lanes are to 
be expanded from 4 to 19 lanes to accommodate a continuing increase in traffic 
which at times backs up on the Mexican side of the border for as much as 3 
miles. 

The additional facilities are to be located on the west side of the State high- 
way, directly opposite the present Government-owned border station. The esti- 
mated cost of the site was originally placed at $200,000. Based on a recent 
appraisal, the cost of the site will total $458,000, exceeding the original estimate 
by $258,000, which is included in this estimate. 

2. Border station, Madawaska, Maine, $65,000.—The lack of adequate facilities 
on this international highway results in a bottleneck causing traffic to back up 
across the river into the Canadian town of Edmundston. This station is an im- 
portant inland port of entry on the Canadian border. Construction of additional 
facilities to meet the increasing flow of traffic is urgent. 

The project originally contemplated the erection of a border station on a site 
to be acquired from the Fraser Paper Co. Due to possible future extension of 
their plant the Fraser Co. vigorously objected to the Government taking any of 
their property as a site for additional border facilities. 

The only other appropriate location for the new facilities will require moving 
the railroad station and tracks of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. The cost 
of acquiring the alternate site is estimated to be $75,000, exceeding the original 
site cost estimate by $65,000 which is included in this estimate. 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE 


Following is a summary of the estimated cost for the 5 projects included in 
the program: 


| 


Present | Additional Revised 














Project | estimate | amount estimate 
| required 
es _— 

Reawieiie Tews. ....i fist ae SOUR O08 Post ss. $565, 000 
ee PAG. TO ccann = stbitin=tiniuna de caning alas | | 365, 000 
BRECON: DEM » cndnoncenqnccbuasankboatoubaphadantieakn | 195, 000 +$65, 000 260, 000 
Bessereeaw te Na EF oon mash Hasse te nek hsheteenandbaddn’ | yng A ee ee ee 280, 000 
GER Fs UB ikc ceiccccdtuniaynesccuntimennscctapiintaetean 720, 000 | +258, 000 978, 000 
Wathenntel cath... <ssicstinisc nk thatiebiststainisadeltiaietbannate | 2,125, 000 +323,000| 2, 448, 000 
PTOREEES GUE candocatasksicsrcennscsigecepesnadeien Pont ceseebebebadatamutenaaey 2, 125, 000 
Kosa ayn w see hi seit pesca cnc ile ahaa ed alae 323, 000 


Amount of this estimate | 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us about this justification. 


INCREASED COST OF SITE AT SAN YSIDRO, CALIF. 


Mr. McContne. We have run into two problems, both in land ac- 
quisition. The original estimate for the San Ysidro project was based 
on appraisals made a couple of years ago. Current appraisals show 
the land value has increased and we need $258,000 more. 

A similar situation exists in Madawaska, Maine. 

Mr. Yates. When did you have your original presentation ? 

Mr. McContue. That was made in 1956. There has been a great 
deal of activity in the San Ysidro area. This area has been, I am told, 
taken into the city of San Diego. There has been a great deal of 
activity in this area which has increased property values. 

Mr. Yates. Apparently the site was not purchased then? 

Mr. McContne. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Had you requested the money before? 

Mr. McContne. Mr. Chairman, I believe so. 

Mr. Scumipr. This item was included in an appropriation made in 
1958, a, total of $2,125,000 for 5 border stations. San Ysidro and 
Madawaska are 2 of the 5. We are proceeding with the design and 
the acquisition of sites for these stations. On two we have run into 
difficulty on land values. 

Mr. Yates. This is one of them? 

Mr. Scumipr. San Ysidro is one and Madawaska the other. 

Mr. Yates. What do you do when you acquire sites of this type? 
Do you take them to court or do you negotiate with the owners? 
What procedure do you use? 

Mr. McContne. We have them appraised first. If we can nego- 
tiate on the basis of that appraisal, we do, and if we cannot negotiate, 
then we take it to court. Of course, we have no flexibility in the 
selection of sites for border stations. They have to be in a certain 
spot. San Ysidro is an extension of the existing facility. 

Mr. Tuomas. How could you have missed your estimate by over 100 
percent in 2 years? It goes from $200,000 to $458,000. 

Mr. McContne. Apparently there has been a lot of real-estate ac- 
tivity there, Mr. Thomas. It is a very busy spot. Motels and other 
businesses have been growing up there. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much land are you planning to acquire? 

Mr. McContne. We need about 6.8 acres. The primary inspection 


facility is being increased from 4 to 19 lanes, with secondary inspec- 
tion areas. 


INCREASED COST OF SITE AT MADAWASKA, MAINE 


Mr. Yates. How could you miss your estimate in this Madawaska 
site so badly? You state on page 14 that the cost of acquiring the 
alternate site is $75,000, exceeding the original appraisal by $65,000. 

Mr. McConrue. That was a very unusual situation. We intended 
to take a tract of land from a paper company. The paper company 
protested very vigorously, as it would affect their planned expansion. 
That forced us to the only other site, involving a railroad. We have to 
move some railroad facilities. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I think your answer in your California project is the 
expansion of the number of lanes from 4 to 19. 
r. McConrur. We have the backup information on both the Cali- 
fonts and Madawaska situations. 
Mr. Yates. Does that complete your testimony, Mr. McConihe? 
Mr. McContue. Yes, sir. 


Orrratine Expenses, Pustic Bumprnes SERvICE 
WAGE BOARD RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Jonas. On these wage-board increases, I understand from the 
written justification that they involve about a 1-percent increase in 
wages since last July 1; is that right ? 

Mr. McContue. It is more than that, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. How much would it be? 

Mr. McConrue. I think the increase is about 51% percent. 

Mr. Dorsey. 5.69 percent. 

Mr. Jonas. Approximately how much increase ¢ 

Mr. Dorsey. 5.69 percent increase over the previous year. 

Mr. Jonas. Since July 1, 1957? 

Mr. Dorsey. No, sir. The increases that we have granted from 
July 1, 1957, through May 4, 1958, amount to 5.69 percent over the 


wages that we paid last year in these particular areas cited in the 
record. 


Mr. Jonas. Prior to July 1, 1957? 

Mr. Dorsey. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that a general wage increase condition that pertains 
all over the country ? 

Mr. Dorsry. The average increases in the country have been about 
5 percent in wages over the past year. I made a spot check on that 
myself from BLS community wage surveys in about 20 metropolitan 
areas through out the United States. The pattern varies from about 
4 to 7 percent, averaging out to around 5 percent. I also checked that 
with the BLS to see whether my computations coincided with theirs, 
and they informed me they do. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have your own wage board at GSA in these 
cities? 

Mr. Dorsey. In most of our areas we use the wage information 
which the Department of Defense gathers. They have been making 

wage surveys for a number of years. We merely use their data and 
supplement, it with data from nonmanufacturing firms and develop 
our wage line. 

Mr. Jonas. Then if you find, for example, in region 1, which is New 
England, that the wage scale you pay is under existing levels in 
similar activities, you grant an increase 

Mr. Dorsey. That is right, sir. The Department of Defense makes 
the surveys, and in certain areas we supplement the information which 
they gather, either through data obtained from the BLS, or through 
conducting small-scale surveys ourselves, or taking data which Vet- 
eran’s Administration gathers and then develop our wage line. If the 
wage line comes up to a higher level than previous rates we were 
paying, increased rates are authorized. 





i 
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Mr. Jonas. Generally speaking, what do your employees do in that 
locality ? 

Mr. Dorsey. Clean the buildings, run the elevators and maintain 
the leased and Government-owned buildings in the area. 

Mr. Jonas. Why would a Department of Defense investigation and 
the records there have been pertinent? They deal more with con- 
struction, do they not? 

Mr. Dorsey. No, sir. They have a large-scale maintenance opera- 
tion in Army camps, posts, and stations throughout the United States. 
They employ carpenters, operating engineers, painters, steamfitters. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you make a comparison with private industry in 
the Boston area, for example? 

Mr. Dorsey. The Boston area happens to be one of the areas which 
the Department of Defense surveys. They have 20 some key jobs, like 
carpenter, painter, steamfitter on which they obtain wage data. They 
will survey manufacturing firms in the Boston area and find out what 
wages they are paying for those particular occupations. On the basis 
of these key jobs which they survey to gather prevailing rates they 
construct a wage line on the basis of the data which they obtain from 
these periodic surveys which they make in 250 labor-market areas 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you make any independent check or do you accept 
their figures ? 

Mr. Dorsey. We have in GSA a schedule of rates which we call 
a custodial schedule of rates. We do not check the trades and craft 
rates they obtain, but, when it comes to custodial workers, we supple- 
ment the data which they obtain. It so happens in Boston we do 
not have to make this supplemental survey of nonmanufacturing firms. 
The BLS does that periodically. We merely take the data which they 
gather and then combine it with the data which the defense agencies 
gather, and construct a wage line for custodial workers, which is 
lower than what the manufacturing firms pay. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have any areas in the United States in which 
the scale has gone down in the last year ? 

Mr. Dorsey. No, sir ; we have not. 

Mr. Jonas. They are all up? 

Mr. Dorsey. They are all up. They have been for, as far as I know, 
since way back in 1943. I have heard of a couple of areas before 
I became too involved in this where it was found that wages had 
declined. I don’t know of any instances where the actual wage rates 
have gone down. The hours of work have been shortened so the 
take-home pay is less and when you make a survey, that shows up. 

Mr. Jonas. It is a strange situation. Five million unemployed and 
wages and prices going up. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the gentleman will yield, when did this new act 
go intoeffect? Has it been 2 or 21% years now? 

Mr. Dorsey. It was passed by Congress September of 1954, I believe. 

Mr. Meptry. September 1, 1954. 

Mr. Dorsey. We had a year in which to effectuate it. We waited 
until August 28, 1955. We had until September. We put it in effect 
in August of 1955. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas, may I ask that we have a table inserted 
in the record at this point? This law requires a periodic check for 
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work done by industry, “The same or similar type of work.” I believe 
that is the way the act reads. 

Mr. Dorsey. It says we will fix and adjust rates of these employees 
in accordance with prevailing rates and in accordance with the public 
interest. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you go by the same or similar types of work ? 

Mr. Dorsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. Give us a table showing how often you do this. Is 
it every 6 months under the act ? 

Mr. Dorsry. No, sir. There is nothing prescribed under the act. 
We more or less follow what Defense does. 


COMPARISON OF WAGE INCREASE OF WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES AND CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. How many different pay raises have you given! I 
can testify to several. 

Mr. Dorsey. It averages about once a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give us two columns in this table, showing the in- 
crease in pay scales under this act. I think you have come in with 
five separate requests. Show what each one 1s, and the total in that 
column, and then show what the increase is in the same period of time 
for the regular civil-service employee. 

Mr. Dorsry. Dating back to when? 

Mr. Tuomas. The date of the act. 

Mr. Meptey. We will dothat, Mr. Chairman. 

(The data is as follows :) 


Percentage increase in pay scales for wage board and classified employees of GSA 
(1956 through 1958, above 1956 ' base) 


Wage board 
Classified, 
Fiscal year increase over 
Increase over | Increase over 1955 base 
prior year 1955 base 








TE dikédndicendidcncchdlstitii diatihsctiin iano 5. 59 x 4 eee deel 
SEs dicisintssncsiitninen siepiinsinecicatee ett mm esieeieegnrnaaad aaa 5. 58 5. 89 aia 
FR cise nace cincinnati catia lteter 5. 69 6. 33 10.0 
J a 
Total increase @ver 1006 eee... scsdeci asd. Messe seein. .tuhd.adl.. | 17. 81 | 10.0 
1 


+ Bulk of GSA wage board employees converted from classified to wage board Aug. 28, 1955. 


Mr. Jonas. That is exactly what I was leading to myself. I appre- 
ciate your taking it over. 


MACHINE TOOL RESERVE INCREASES 


Mr. Yates. We will put pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the record, Mr. Re- 
porter. 
(The justification follows :) 


(3) Machine-tool reserve increases, $3,500,000.—The reserve of Government- 
owned machine tools and industrial manufacturing equipment authorized by 
the National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948, consists entirely of items selected 
by the Secretary of Defense. These selections are made from lists of such 
property declared excess to the needs of the three military departments and 
other executive agencies. 
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Each of the military departments maintains a reserve of equipment needed 
for the current and mobilization requirements of its direct procurement pro- 
ducers. Items selected for the NIER, however, are intended primarily for the 
expansion of those industries whose support of defense production can be identi- 
fied, but which do not hold direct military contracts or specific designations as 
mobilization suppliers (manufacturers of ball bearings, gears, tools, and dies, 
machine tools, etc.). 

The Department of Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization have ad- 
vised General Services Administration that excess declarations on production 
equipment may run as high as 12,000 items per year for the next 3 years and 
that selections therefrom for the national industrial equipment reserve are esti- 

mated at 5,000 items per year. 

Since the budget estimates and funds appropriated for the NIER for 1959 were 
based on selections of only 4,000 items, additional funds will be required to handle 
the unanticipated increase. 

Anticipated increase in selections over previous estimates for 1958 from 400 
to 800 items have already been substantially realized. Selections through May 
1958 totaled 503, of which over 300 have been made since January 1. The added 
1958 costs of $117,000 will be absorbed within current appropriations. 

The original estimate of requirements for 1959 as contained in H. R. 11574, 
based on selection of 400 items, was $503,600. The revised estimate of require- 
ments for 1959, based on selection of 5,000 items, is $4,003,600 of which $2,404,000 
or 60 percent is for nonrecurring costs. 

Comparative data follows: 





1958 program | 

















1959 
1957 asia i en , 

} actual Initially | Ad In 

appro- justed budget Revised Increase 

priated | bi 
= — a —— —— all —— — a —_ ——_— ——-—————$—_— | -—-————__——_——_ 
Operations_.___- -| $413, 405 | $454, 000 | $507,000 | $468, 600 | $1, 599, 600 | $1, 131, 000 
Nonrecurring costs.......----...------| 100, 000 75,000 | 139, 000 | 35,000 | 2, 404, 000 2, 369, 000 

—— — — —, ————— — 

3 She ek oi | 513,405 | 529,000 | 646, 000 503, 600° 4, 003, 600 0 | 3, 500, 000 








The additional $3,500,000 required for the expanded program in 1959 provides 
for— 

1. Increased transportation costs. 

2. Installation of new processing areas and enlargement of existing areas. 

3. Dehumidification of additional warehouse space at the present processing 
and storage centers at Burlington, N. J., and Dixon, Ill, and space at a new 
center to be selected. 

4. Purchase of material-handling equipment for use at present centers and the 
new location. 

5. Increase in personnel to process and test equipment received. 

Analysis of changes in the inventory is reflected in exhibit B, page 8. 

Comparison of workload performed and costs, 1957-59, among the following 
elements, is presented in exhibit C, page 9: 

(1) Transportation of equipment from location at time of selection to NIER 
processing and storage center. Also includes some transportation in connection 
with lease activities. 

(2) Material receipt and handling. This includes handling of new selections, 
handling of leased items in and out, handling of equipment within facility, 
transfers, and disposals. 

(3) Processing. This includes analytical testing of operating condition of the 
equipment and preparation for long-term storage. 

(4) Machinery upkeep. Includes operation of dehumidification system, pe- 
riodic equipment inspection and reprocessing of equipment to extent necessary. 

(5) Building maintenance. Maintenance and upkeep of storage facility. 

(6) Plans and specifications. Covers cost for additional dehumidification of 
storage space and additional processing area. 

(7) Facility preparation and alteration. Includes major repair and alteration 
of existing and new facilities, and preparation of new processing areas. 

(8) Dehumidification of space. Includes preparation of space and cost of de- 
humidification equipment. 
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(9) Handling and testing equipment. 

Additional travel to storage and other sites will be required under the ex- 
panded program. An increase of $6,000 in the limitation placed on such expenses 
in the regular 1959 act is requested. 


Exursit B 


OE, PGS—National industrial equipment reserve—analysis of inventory changes 
1957, 1958, and 1959 











Actual, 1957 | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1958 1959 
INVENTORY 

Opening inventory: 

PORNGD. 6 oc sue Snod dp abun gbbneadhontacndpunsndudbadoae 7, 833 9, 683 11, 883 

SRNUIR 6 oxic cptidicdctadbincoteecdtdaadewtlibtins hdtaaabaadd 6, 148 6, 553 5, 433 
Returned from lease: 

TOE, c cidctdniindtividtiiianphubamatoiaetiebanedabane 360 600 300 

jE RRS Fa aR Cee a rs “Ras. aes Re SE i 90 | 80 30 
New selections: 

ae ae ee ee ee ee 1, 645 2, 800 20, 000 

INUIT a ccccesivisg:--seivecreip dh kell esdhnanbeaaeseeonieninall: macameeieeeede 425 800 5, 000 
Disposals and transfers: 

a Makati tl aN ta ele —155 —1, 200 —450 

OED Ractiandowkndpadatdanstanlddnnd de ieadaetied —110 —2, 000 —1, 000 
Closing inventory: 

RIND. cnnncangasodiducnbahedudinastseipenanieadliieda | 9, 683 | 11, 883 31, 733 

TD ssi sssesictn Sithv santas tatatgs tact lay uit ena ae 6, 553 5, 433 9, 463 

PROCESSING AND TESTING | 
| } 

Processed during fiscal year: | 

OI as5ccduicigiincahiielacspodlinnaneaidiama aie dee ee eee 2, 306 2, 200 5, 400 

FOND... oieckctecdedidh aisiekndpadamacinddiliins eee mee. 516 550 1, 350 

Total processed at end of fiscal year and still in inven- 
tory: 
FCN «3 ocndinocutenctedescasastacaiaede 8, 409 9, 409 14, 359 
Ns Sa Ro ch 2 acest acitindaaeoaielemaaads biseabe 6, 287 4, 837 5, 187 

Backlog unprocessed: ' 

Tonnage......... wbuaindultnswtclauicetelnalagesnabildelanaell 1, 274 2, 474 17, 374 

PE... o<ttnk Gi chnudbbndnaemawabianeca ae ei ome 265 596 4, 276 
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Mr. Jonas. Mr. Holtz probably has a statement he would like 
to make. 

Mr. Hourz. I don’t have a formal statement. When we were here 
in February, Mr. Floete told you he had attended a meeting over in 
the Department of Defense, at which time they indicated that there 
would be a substantial increase in the number of machines that were 
going to be transferred to us out of the Department of Defense reserves 
or out of their excess. 

About 2 weeks after we were here, we got formal notice that, instead 
of the 600 or so that we had used as a basis for our presentation in 
February, the figure would be on the order of 5,000. 

The basis of our request for supplemental oe riation is built 
around that fact. I know you are all aware, too, that the scope of 
this program is something that GSA does not control. This originates 
in the Department of Defense; and, in order to be sure that someone 
could answer any questions with respect to what happens in the early 
~ iges of this thing, I have asked Mr. John Williams and Mr. Jim 

Nash from the Department of Defense to be here available for ques- 
tioning 

The fact of the matter is that when these selections are made, we are 
required under Public Law 883 of the 80th Congress, the act which 
created the national industrial equipment reserve, to accept certain 
responsibilities. That is the custody and care of the tools that come 
out of this. 


Mr. Tuomas. It is my understanding these people are no more than 
a serv ic e agenc y. 

Mr. Hourz. That is correct. We are on the end of this line. What 
we are told to do, we are obliged to do; and on that basis we are 
obliged to come here and ask you for the money to pay for what we 
are directed under the law to do. These selections are made by the 
Department of Defense. When they are offered to us something has 
to be done with them. We are here from my own shop to defend the 
tigures that we are presenting as the cost of this operation but with 
respect to the philosophy behind it that is something we have no 
control over. 

Mr. Jonas. What is the long-range objective? 

Mr. Hourz. With respect to the number of tools? 

Mr. Jonas. Acquisitions of tools. 

Mr. Horrz. I have asked that same question myself, sir, and I do 
not know. That is the kind of question I think our friends from the 
Department of Defense are perfectly qualified to answer. These tools 
are generated out of military or departmental excess. As these tools 
come in to them, if they are not required for a foreseeable program 
within the various military departments, they are declared excess. At 
that time some portion of those tools are selected for long-term 
storage. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have their own program, too. 

Mr. Hoirz. They have a departmental reserve, that is correct, sir. 

To be specific in reply to your question, Mr. Jonas, I would like 
to go through what makes up this $3.5 million total we are asking 
as an increase. It starts out with aes services, the increase is 
$277,800: $6,000 increase in travel, § $707,300 for transportation costs, 
$500 for communications; $35,000 for rents and utilities; $200 for 
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printing; $2,049,300 for contractural services—and I will break that 
down further to answer your question—supplies, $30,900; handling 
equipment, $375,000; grants, $18,000. The sum of those items is 
$3,500,000. 

The $2,049,300 is broken down into $620,000 for buildin repairs, 
site improvements and processing areas; $19, 100 is for guard service; 
$36,200 is for unloading; $1,374,000 is for dehumidification. 

The dehumidification is to be applied partially to existing ware- 
houses, warehouses that we now have, the one in New Jersey and the 
one in Dixon, Ill. Because of this influx of tools we are presently 
having to go out and develop another warehouse for this thing. We 
are currently thinking and have gone pretty far toward selecting a 
site in Indiana, a Military Establishment that is being declared ex- 
cess. As of today I think it can be said that requests have gone out 
which will formalize our use of some of that space; it has all been 
examined; 500,000 square feet of the dehumification will be at that 
installation ; 388,610 square feet will be the 2 existing sites. The esti- 
mated cost is $1,374,000. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand you have run out of storage space. 

Mr. Horrz. We are about to. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT FOR RETENTION 


Mr. Jonas. You have to acquire new storage facilities to take care 
of the prospective increase in the tools that you take over. 

Mr. Hourz. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. These tools and this equipment are now in Army or 
military storage; is that right? 

Mr. Hoxrz. I do not think it is in military warehouses. It is coming 
out of contractors’ plants. As contracts are terminated, as I under- 
stand the process, the military people examine that list of tools them- 
selves to determine whether they have a mobilization requirement, a 
firm mobilization requirement, or a foreseeable requirement for it. 
They have to divest themselves of those for which they cannot justify 
retention in their own departmental reserve. These tools are over and 
above that. Certainly not all of them will come into our reserve. 
There is a selective process with respect to those that are ultimately 
going to be transferred to us. 

Mr. Jonas. What will happen if you did not take them? 

Mr. Hourz. I expect they would be sold on the market. 

Mr. Jonas. You say the bulk of these tools are not in storage but 
they are in use at the present time on jobs that are under contract ? 

Mr. Witx1ams. This equipment that is declared excess can come 
from two sources. Termination of a military contract and would be in 
a contractor’s facilities, or it could come from a central storage site of 
the military departments as they review their programs in the light 
of new strategic concepts. 

Mr. Jonas. Can you give us an idea as to what percentage comes 
from each of those classifications ? 

Mr. Witi1AMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. The reason I would like that information is I cannot 
see much advantage in taking this equipment out of a military ware- 
house where gu: ard service is already provided, where the building is 
already available, and paying transportation charges to some new 
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location acquired by GSA at which site you will have to provide guard 
service and all of the other supplemental services that go with safe- 
guarding this equipment. That does not seem to me to be a very ef- 
ficient and economical operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. If he does not know where it is coming from, how 
does he arrive at this estimate ? 

Mr. Jonas. He has to have some basis for the estimate. 


Mr. Tuomas. One of the big items of the estimate is transportation 
and handling charge. 


BASIS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DETERMINATION OF 5,000 MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Mr. Wittiams. I can cast some light on the 5,000 figure. In 1956 
and 1957 and prior years the type of excess equipment that was gen- 
erated by the military departments was primarily the type that was 
specialized single purpose for a specific military end item or it was of 
a type of age and condition that it had served its useful purpose. 

With the changes in the military concept and the clearing of the 
excess property, it appeared as though in future years the type of 
property that would be generated would be more serviceable and more 
of a general type. We felt we needed some guidance as to the quanti- 
ties of equipment that should properly be included in the national 
industrial equipment reserve. We wrote to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and requested such guidance. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization then came back and asked us 
to obtain for them some figures relative to the expected quantities. 
This is a pretty difficult thing to do, to forecast for a period of 12, 24, 
or 36 months what is going to be excess, because excessing is something 
that happens only at the time of the review. 

Nevertheless, we did conduct an investigation or query of the depart- 
ments. It came to us as about 12,000 items for 1958. 

On the basis of the 12,000, we started to look at the different types 
of equipment based on past experience. That is, what percentage of 
a thousand items would be special for military, what quantities would 
be in such condition that they should not be retained, and how many 
of them were manufactured in years back so that they were obsolescent 
for any particular utilization in the future. 

From that particular review, it appeared as though the quantity 
might be in the neighborhood of 5,000 items. In breaking down this 
5,000 items a review was made of the types and quantities of tools 
that were currently available in the civilian economy. Those percent- 
ages were set up for those particular categories. 

There was a review made by technicians of General Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, and the Department of Defense 
as to the specific types which each of these categories which were the 
most commonly used and which ones and the percentage of selections 
in that respect. 

On the basis of that, the 5,000 figure was developed. When this was 
discussed at the meeting with ODM, using the predetermined figures 
and the percentages, it was explained that it was doubtful in our mind 


that there would be sufficient tools in all of these categories to meet 
this overall 5,000 figure. 
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i Again, all I am saying is this was a guidance and not a specific 
gure. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Jonas. What caused the estimate to go up from 400 items to 

5,000 ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Because of the change in types of property that is 
being excessed by military departments, a change from special-type 
machine tools that were designed specifically for a military item to 
the general-type items. That is all. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you know what the overall objective is of the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. WitxtAMs. All I can say relative to an overall objective is 
“No,” there is no specific figure but I think that our past experience 
in World War II—I was well familiar with that—and also Korea, 
we have never found ourselves with enough machine tools to meet 
our requirements. This is the product, this is the item that has 
always hampered us in our expansions. We have always fallen short 
of this particular commodity. 

Mr. Jonas. How long have we been acquiring this reserve? Is it 
since 1948 ? 

Mr. Wits. Since the passage of the law; 1948. 

Mr. Jonas. I know we have leased some of this equipment. Have 
we sold any from the reserve ? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. No, sir; we only dispose of items that are in the 
reserve. I would like to point out that the proof of the usefulness 
of this reserve, I think, can be very well demonstrated by reviewing 
the types of property, quantities available at the beginning of Korea, 
and the actual utilization of these items by industry « during Korea. 

Mr. THomas. Will you yield for a moment? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. In our regular hearings on the independent offices 
bill for fiscal year 1959, we “put into the record excerpts from the Wall 
Street Journal when we had our old, distinguished friend here, Mr. 
Gordon Gray. The article we read into the record showed the Army 
was in process of selling 15,000 pieces of machinery, not in tons but 
pieces or tools. That could have been 30,000 tons or no telling how 
many. It was on the theory that they were obsolescent. 

Did I understand you to tell Mr. Jonas the Army had not disposed 
of any? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I beg your pardon. I misunderstood you. That 
statement certainly would not jibe with the facts. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I can assure you Army, Navy, and Air Force have 


all disposed of eee ty. 


Mr. Jonas. I did not ask that. I asked if any had been disposed 
of from this reserve. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. We cannot acquire tools for this reserve and the 
only out is either through utilization or declaring them excess and 
disposing of them because they are obsolete or their condition is 
such 

Mr. Jonas. They are declared excess before they come into the 
reserve by the service—Army, Navy, or Air Force. After it is de- 
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clared excess to the needs of that service and excess to the mobilization 
needs of that service, then it goes into this reserve; is that not correct? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is correct; if it is of an appropriate type, not 
obsolete, and in good condition. 

Mr. Jonas. You do acquire the property in that manner? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes. 


DISPOSAL OF RESERVE TOOLS 


Mr. Jonas. Do you have any right to dispose of any and have you 
disposed of any other than by lease? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Haruan. The answer is “yes.” 

Mr. Jonas. To what extent? 

Mr. Hartan. Those tools are reviewed periodically by a group ap- 
pointed by the Department of Defense. Some of them are declared 
surplus; whereas they might have been useful when put in, they have 
since become obsolete, so ‘they are declared obsolete and turned over 
to the Federal Supply Service for disposal: We have gotten rid of 
about 2,000 of those in the last year. 

Mr. Hourz. Through December 31, 1957, there had been 39,436 
items brought into it. Out of that, as a result of review, constant re- 
view, one reason or another, 26 ADT have been disposed of. There 
were 8,2 38 transferred to the military. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean they reclaimed that many? In effect, it 

amounts to that? 

Mr. Hotrz. Yes. So, on December 31, 1957, the net machine tools 
in the inventory was 4,741. 

Mr. Jonas. 4,741 items? 

Mr. Hotrz. Items. 

Mr. Jonas. Not tons, but items? 

Mr. Hotrz. Items. 

Mr. Jonas. In the entire reserve? 

Mr. Hotrz. Yes; in this tool reserve. 


ADDITIONAL ACQUISITION EXPECTED IN 1958 


Mr. Jonas. Now, you expect to acquire 5,000 more in this next fiscal 
ear ? 
: Mr. Hotrz. We are told that many are going to be transferred to 
us. It is possible. 

Mr. Jonas. That is what you are trying to make provision for? 

Mr. Hotrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you know what type of equipment this is—what 
sort of tools? 

Mr. Horrz. They are all machine tools as such. They are metal- 
cutting lathes, multiple-spindle tools, largely heavy metal processing 
equipment. 

Mr. Jonas. How would you know you had to acquire a new ware- 
house if you did not know? 

Mr. Hourz. We know in general. 
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WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Jonas. What happened to the warehouse space vacated when 
you disposed of the 26,000 items ? 

Mr. Hovston. Over the 10 years this program has been in effect 
we have operated in seven locations. As we required space we acti- 
vated warehouses and as the inventory has been reduced we have 

reduced the number of operations. 

Mr. Jonas. Have you released some warehouse space ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. That you had under lease or were renting ? 

Mr. Houston. We have always operated in Government-owned 
space otherwise excess to some other need. We have never built or 
acquired a warehouse specifically for this purpose. 

Mr. Hotrz. We are down to the two, the one at Dixon and at Bur- 
lington, N. J., and this third one we are going to activate is at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 

Mr. Jonas. We have gone down from 39,000 items to 4,741. It 
looks as if you were getting ready to liquidate this program. What 
accounts for the sudden turnabout ? 

Mr. Meptey. There never was 39,000 in inventory at any one time. 

Mr. Jonas. 26,000 disposed of. 

Mr. Hourz. There never was that many at any one time. That is 
total cumulative input. The other is cumulative outgo. I think it 
is fair to say also that some items got into that early reserve that 
were probably not truly machine tools. They were tools but not 
machine tools in the sense that we try to keep this inventory today. 
They were small items. 


COST OF PROGRAM 1949-58 


Mr. Jonas. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. What is the total cost of this program since 1948? 
Mr. Horrz. I cannot answer that. I will get it for the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost of national industrial equipment reserve program, 1949-58 


TR a ag ol de oe etna cisicten eh SNe. cekcieein one eaee $298, 340 
eS cicceinarcekes: RAM ED 0 I coc Sane coe are Ronan en 366, 120 
NN Biota hhh Gin loteaesh ic pinccmecuisnenn NE SII i geist cig sats tn ciclhianes eiccthemeean 513, 405 
RGN tn Attends vet Bae, Ort | bees is 23s. eee * 646, 000 
NE ics faicn cpciccce ac Mecano 221, 923 —_———— 
A eb clentin an Saati tciiagpeel ewes 241, 432 OO i vcitinsinece Silo nagiiinn 4, 796, 874 


1 Subject to year-end adjustment. 


Mr. Yates. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I suggest that we have the clerk prepare an investi- 
gation on the entire machine tool industry from the armed services’ 
point of view and from the point of view of the General Services 
Administration and see what the unit cost for each service is and see 
what the rate of obsolescence is. We will again refer to the article 
in the Wall Street Journal and see if we are not paying a whole lot of 
rent on a whole lot of tools that perhaps should have been disposed of 
4 or 5 years ago by the armed services and General Services Admin- 
istration, too. The whole subject needs looking into. 

Mr. Yates. I think the point is well taken. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Expenses, SuppLty DistrrBuTion 


Mr. Yates. Put in the record pages 16 and 17 of the justification 
relating to the item of $177,000 for “Expenses of supply distribution.” 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1959 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


‘ExpeNsES, SuppLy DIstTRIBUTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Expenses, supply distribution,’ $177,000.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to pay costs in 1959 for 
wage-board rate increases which have been granted between July 1, 1957, and 
May 4, 1958. 

The budget estimate for this appropriation item for 1959 excluded amounts 
for wage-board rate increases effected during 1958 and those to be effected during 
1959. A supplemental appropriation is requested at this time to cover the 
increased cost during 1959 due to rate increases effected from July 1, 1957, through 
May 4, 1958. Cost in 1959 for increases to be effected from May 5 through 
June 30, 1958, which will include New York as well as costs for such further 
increases as may be effected during that year, will require future supplemental 
appropriations. 

Exhibit A which follows sets forth by locality the cost in 1959 for rate increases 
effected July 1, 1957, through May 4, 1958, for employees financed by “Expenses, 
supply distribution,” plus 6% percent for payments to the civil-service retirement 
fund, a total of $177,000. This provides for employees payrolled directly from 
this appropriation and employees under the buildings management fund engaged 
in maintenance of supply depot space, the cost of which is billed to this item. 


Exnisir A 
EXPENSES, SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 


Cost in 1959 of wage-board increases effected July 1, 1957, through May 4, 1958 





| Effective | Average | Employees affected | Full year 
Locality date of new hourly : sai ad __| cost in 
schedules increase | | 1059 
| Direct Indirect 

Boston, Mass | Nov. 17,1957 | $0. 1144 36 5 $9, 800 
Washington, D. C Apr. 6,1958 . 1344 | 190 16 57, 600 
Atlanta, Ga July 14, 1957 | . 1048 | 74 12 | 18, 700 
Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex. Apr. 6, 1958 | . 1076 | 63 11 | 16, 600 
Denver, Colo _| May 4, 1958 | . 1560 69 11 | 26, 000 
San Francisco, Calif-- --| Dee. 15, 1957 . 1544 50 10 | 19, 300 
Puget Sound, Wash....- . Jan. 26,1958 | . 1408 54 10 | 18, 700 
Nationwide average and total , . 1312 536 75 | 166, 700 
Payments to retirement fund, at 642 percent. Ei hn staal 10, 800 
Total __- nd ad : cial 177, 500 
Rounded for this estimate to bs 177, 000 


Note.— Table excludes average hourly increase of $0.1308 for New York, N. Y., which was effective 
June 1, 1958, and applies to 93 employees, or an increased cost in 1959 of $26, 947. 


Mr. Yates. Tell us what that is for. 
Mr. Meptey. That item is similar to the wage-board increase in the 
previous appropriations discussed, Mr. C hairman. It covers those 


employees in our supply warehouses which are paid at prevailing rates 
and are therefore wage-board employees. 
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Orrratine Expenses, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND Recorps SERVICE 


Mr. Yares. Is that true with respect to the item that appears on 


pages 19 and 20 which may go into the record at this point? 
Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir. : 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1959 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 
“OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND REcoRDs SERVICE 


“For an additional amount of ‘Operating expenses, National Archives and 
Records Service,’ $36,000.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to pay costs in 1959 for 
wage-board rate increases which have been granted between July 1, 1957, and 
May 4, 1958. 

The budget estimate for this appropriation item for 1959 excluded amounts 
for wage-board rate increases effected during 1958 and those to be effected during 
1959. A supplemental appropriation is requested at this time to cover the in- 
creased cost during 1959 due to rate increases effected from July 1, 1957, through 
May 4, 1958. Cost in 1959 for increases to be effected from May 5 through June 
30, 1958, which will include New York as well as costs for such further increases 
as may be effected during that year, will require future supplemental appro- 
priations. 

Exhibit A, which follows, sets forth by locality the costs in 1959 for rate in- 
ereases effected July 1, 1957, through May 4, 1958, for employees financed by 
operating expenses, National Archives and Records Service, plus 6%4 percent for 
payments to the civil-service retirement fund, a total of $36,000. This provides 
for employees payrolled directly from this appropriation and employees under the 
buildings management fund engaged in maintenance of record center space, the 
cost of which is billed to this item. 


Exuisit A 
OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 


Cost in 1959 of wage-board increases effected July 1, 1957 through May 4, 1958 














Effective Average Employees affected Full year 
Locality date of new hourly cost in 
schedules increase 1959 
Direct Indirect 
NS EE eerste 4 1 $238 
Philadelphia, Pa_----.---- ~osssesen| MAO. 9.1008 HEED tesnncundane 4 1, 265 
TEES Gl orcstndin nonce aoe a cides Apr. 6, 1958 . 1344 58 21 22, 084 
I I enivtliie decd ewaseeesssacte July 14, 1957 . 1048 2 7 1, 962 
a oa adn niece ne May 4, 1958 . 0804 4 17 3, 512 
Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex__.......-.-.--- Apr. 6, 1958 . 1076 5 2 1, 567 
I OB inc ckctcwin ------.-| May 4,1958 . 1560 2 3 1, 622 
San Francisco, Calif._..........-- .---| Dee. 15, 1957 . 1544 2 3 1, 605 
Puget Sound, Wash__......-...........| Jan. 26, 1958 . 1408 1 293 
Nationwide average and totals____|........-...--- 1244 73 59 34, 148 
Payments to retirement fund, at 644 
EU Seana scoddedaccditpsecdenseknd wei emai aiiacdie FU hdsia wb Saas aerial dicnewtlie beeen eis 2, 219 
36, 367 
ee Bi Ge OG Bis oi bhatt ici Re ntinnapdbienssscdidiacen 36, 000 











Note.—Table excludes average hourly increase of $0.1308 for New York, N. Y. which was effective June 
1, 1958, and applies to 20 employees or an increased cost in 1959 of $5,795. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespay, Juuy 2, 1958, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


SUMNER G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR 

A. H. MONK, ACTING ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

A. ROSENTHAL, CONTROLLER 

J. D. BAKER, BUDGET OFFICER AND ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


DR. WILLIAM 8S. MIDDLETON, CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
R. W. WISE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 


F. J. PETRAITIS, STAFF ASSISTANT TO CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, DIRECTOR, LOAN GUARANTY SERVICE 
J. D. SHYTLE, JR., ACTING CONTROLLER 


Mr. Yates. We have with us Mr. Whittier, the eminent Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration. Mr. Whittier, do you have a 
statement for us? 

Mr. Wurrrter. Yes; I do, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. You have 2 items in House Document No. 394 on page 
9 and they will be made part of the record at this point. 

(The items are as follows :) 


“VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
“GENEKAI OPERATING EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘General operating expenses’, $5,269,000; and 
the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959, on the amount awaiiable for expenses of travel of employees, is inereased by 
$200,000.” 

The proposed supplemental appropriation is for the administrative expenses 
of increased loan guaranty and direct loan activity, resulting from enactment of 
the Emergency Housing Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-364, approved April 1, 1958). 


“INPATIENT CARE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Inpatient care’, $3,486,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to cover the additional cost during 
fiscal year 1959 of wage-board pay increases granted between November 18, 1957, 
and May 2, 1958. 

Mr. Waurrtier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are here today to ask your favorable consideration of our additional 
appropriation needs of $8,755,000 for the 1959 fiscal year. This amount 
is composed of $3,486,000 for the “Inpatient care” appropriation and 
$5,269,000 for the appropriation “General operating expenses.” 

The amount requested for “Inpatient care” is needed to pay the 
fiscal year 1959 cost of wage board increases approved between Novem- 
ber 17, 1957, and May 2,1958. During this period schedules involving 
12,951 employees at 89 hospitals were favorably considered. The fiscal 
year 1959 cost of these re amounts to $3,486,000. Wage board 
increases are not included in budget estimates until the revised rates 
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have been approved; therefore, the regular budget for 1959 made no 
provision for this added cost. Supplemental appropriations are re- 
— to meet the additional needs for this purpose as they arise. 

ince prompt payment of these increased allowances is essential to 
— . welfare and since payments are dependent upon fund avail- 
ability for that purpose, your favorable action is urgently requested. 

Subsequent to our appearance before you with respect to our fiscal 
year 1959 appropriation requirements, the Emergency Housing Act 
of 1958 (Public Law 85-364) was enacted. The provisions of this act 
directly affect our loan guaranty activities and a considerable increase 
in workload is already being experienced. 

The recent trend in several major workload categories is as follows: 


—— 


Workload | March April 





Percent 
May increase 
| May over 
March 
Te I oii e een phedoduaeeee 3, 002 4, 785 | 6, 043 95. 4 
Appraisal requests: 
Proposed units.__......... csc ceneee ankeueea 8, 406 24, 800 29, 170 247.0 
en a a 3, 095 6, 726 12, 157 292. 8 
SII nett cee Ge ee ee 6, 573 5, 944 8. 705 32.4 











We are anticipating increased production per employee in the ac- 
complishment of this higher load. However, the large volume in- 
crease requires an additional 872 personnel and $5,269,000. 

We have submitted the required supporting material for these sup- 
plemental appropriation requests and will be glad to furnish you with 
any additional information you may desire. 

Incidentally, I might introduce some people whose jobs have 
changed since the last time. Mr. Kelsey retired and Mr. Aaron Rosen- 
thal is the new controller. Mr. Brownstein is the new head of Loan 
Guaranty. Mr. Sweeney got a bigger job and left us. Mr. Monk has 
not been up here since he has been Second Deputy. You know the 
rest. 


GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 
Mr. Yates. Pages 5,6,and 7 may go into the record. 


GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES, VA, $5,269,000 


Subsequent to presentation of the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates, currently 
before the Congress, fund requirements of this appropriation have been increased 
substantially by the enactment of the Emergency Housing Act of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-364, April 1, 1958). This legislation, designed to stimulate residential 
construction will increase requirements of the loan guaranty program an esti- 
mated $5,269,000 over the prior estimate. Provisions of the act primarily con- 
tributing to this increased need are as follows: 

1. Extends the loan guaranty program for World War II veterans until July 
25, 1960. 

2. Extends the direct loan program until July 25, 1960, and increases the 
maximum amount of such loans from $10,000 to $13,500. 

3. Authorizes the Administrator, with approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to adjust the rate of interest authorized for VA loans (rate was increased 
from 41% to 4% percent effective April 4, 1958). 

4, Permits FNMA to purchase VA guaranteed home loans at par if the original 
principal obligations does not exceed $13,500 ($1 billion authorized for this 
purpose). 
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5. Authorizes discontinuance of 2 percent downpayment requirement on direct 
and guaranteed loans. 

As of April 15, 1958, 2 weeks following enactment of the housing legislation, 
2,495 new GI housing starts were reported which, at this first-half month rate, 
would result in a 62 percent increase in April over the 3,092 starts recorded in 
March. The mid-month figures also indicated an upsurge in appraisal requests 
for existing houses. The April 15 figure of 2,524 requests, if maintained will re- 
sult in a better than 60 percent increase over the March total of 3,095. 

A summary comparison of loan guaranty program workloads, performance 
rates, and man-year requirements, as estimated before and after the new housing 
legislation, is presented on the following page. 







































































Fiscal year 1959 budget Fiscal year 1959 revised 
to Congress requirements Increase 
Loan-guaranty program (+) 
decrease 
Work Rate | Man- Work Rate | Man- _ 
units years units years 
Cte dtie CdS ee 220 |... ‘Tceseieal 280 +60 
oe een eee ae By Riise stone |------- 60 +50 
= = | = = 
Appraisal function: 
Appraisal requests received... .--- 95, 000 4.40 206 | 345,000 3. 63 CE Citianene 
ye as a aston 26 cijetetonon Si Gettcen ces 
—E } a 
Total man-years. .............-- pein nhcignnciy iioer a 232 698 +466 
Loan processing function: Ky oe eg 
Guaranty-insured loans closed | 
(automatic) __.._..____- 13, 000 2.15 14 55, 000 2.00 Ee Eenaiteebia 
Guaranty-insured loans ‘closed | 
(prior appropriation) sau 42, 500 4.12 87 | 170,000 3. 20 eee 
Subtotal 55,000 |... 101 225, 000 |--- SE ice titres 
Direct loan closed and disbursed... 6, 606 19. 55 64 21, 000 30. 00 SE tn ccaeteen 
Plus leave allowance --._.....-..--.-- vaivdbbkalle Dbdakas SB ss. cas esses PP Rakiencdbnign 
Total man-years.-..........-.- oainiieiaabndnadstameanal EE hes+sdesteiatn bite 707 | +519 
Loan service and claims function: "rT c 
Defaults processed. ...........-..- 78, 130 6. 20 239 78, 130 4.00 SRD Stiieee 
Claims processed ____- 8, 705 24. 00 103 8, 705 16. 00 Ci aanenmes 
Average number of los ans owned... 133, 000 5.70 373 133, 000 4.00 GE Paihia 
Plus leave allowance _- ceeded, SER EBA OO hs danced @il.s..385.- 
Eee Se ircicnannctcctcnus 809 548 —261 
Property management function: iy a ie ee. et 
Property acquisitions. _.......-- | 7, 580 69. 00 258 7, 580 78.00 , 4 eee 
Plus leave allowance. _.............]-----..-..].- : 33 |. Pees OB Sckcunsden 
i} I seasssnesemennengs 
Total man-years-_...............- das 291 | ane 329 | +38 
Total man-years.-..........-... | cones 2 1, 750 |. x ~-[po--- | 2, 622 | +872 





Additional fund requirements resulting from the new legislation are specified 


in detail in the accompanying schedules. 


A summarized comparison of loan- 


guaranty program estimates currently before the Congress and those reflecting 
the effects of the new legislation is as follows: 











| 
In budget Revised Increase 
pero | requirements 
eee BOT WINN isn ccc dcdueneecescunacces a $9, 081,486 | $13,605, 500 $4, 524, 014 
TOO CGN «Sais i ctatdah noch sep dened so 347, 000 520, 000 173, 060 
GE Cen cdicisscanndensiineeenl 1, 605, 156 2, 177, 142 571, 986 
Total costs.....................- 11, 033, 642 | 16, 302, 642 | 5, 269, 000 


Mr. Yates. I take it you cannot absorb these wage increases in 


your budget. 
Mr. Wuirtier. No, sir. 
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Mr. Yates. Or any portion of them ? 
Mr. Wurrtier. No. Everything we can absorb we have absorbed. 


COMPARISON OF WAGE INCREASE OF WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES AND 
CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. I suggest you put a table in the record at this point 


showing the wage increases from the inception of the Wage Board 
Act. 

How long has the act been in effect ? 

Mr. Baxer. Over 2 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Two or two and a half years. You have had five 
wage increases as I recall. Have a column showing the increases 
percentagewise every 6 months and the number and the total at the 
end, and the next column showing the increases of the regular civil- 
service employees. 

Mr. Wurrtier. We will supply that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


INOREASES IN ToTAL ANNUAL WAGES AND AVERAGE PER ANNUM WAGE FOR VA 
WaAGE-ADMINISTRATION EMPLOYEES 


The following table reflects increases in the total annual wages and average 
per annum wage paid VA wage-administration employees since they were cov- 
ered into the wage program, pursuant to Public Law 763, 83d Congress. Im- 
mediately prior to their conversion to wage-administration schedules, these 
employees received the 714-percent salary increase granted all Federal classi- 
fied employees by Public Law 94, 84th Congress. Therefore, the average per 
annum wage of $3,214 in effect after payment of Public Law 94, 84th Congress 
salary increases has been used as the base to compute the percentage increases 
shown for the selected points in time. Salary schedules for classified workers 
remained unchanged between March 13, 1955, the effective date for payment 
of Public Law 94, 84th Congress salary increases and June 20, 1958, when 
Public Law 85-462, which authorized salary increases averaging 10 percent for 
all employees other than wage board, was signed by the President. 














Number of | Total annual Percentage 
wage em- wages of Average per | increase in Classified 
Date ployees on wage-board | annum wage| per annum workers 
duty employees wage (base) (base) 
on duty 
Percent 
I 36, 677 | $117, 896, 009 WEE Rica wun iano emeiedieetecneath 
BG WE MO. cnn ke candkeden 36, 903 121, 872, 995 3, 303 MED WiditeLucseccus 
June 30, ee eee 37, 095 126, 480, 048 3, 410 we Oy 1 di tenae asec 
Dec. 31, 1956_.._..-. oemse 37, 752 128, 803, 794 3, 412 Behe aaa im 
Mar. 31, 1957__--- : 37, 903 129, 555, 008 3, 418 1S Rattoncecasudas 
Bent. Oh, B067...~<..2s6005- 37, 476 133, 634, 906 3, 566 WING Becccsncdbeee 
OU in thncidscnencenscn 37, 158 137, 170, 311 3, 692 +14.9 210 


Oo Wage data based on rates in effect after payment of salary increases granted by Public Law 94, 84th 
ong. 
* Jan. 12, 1958. 


Mr. Yates. Do you have anything else, Mr. Whittier? 
Mr. Wurrrier. That is our total request. 


VOLUME OF GI HOUSING STARTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates is impressed with your increased loan 
guaranty volume. 
Mr. Yates. I am, indeed. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How many housing starts will you have this year 
compared to last year? 

Mr. Wurrrier. I will let Mr. Brownstein speak to that. 

Mr. Brownstein. We expect there probably will be between 1 mil- 
lion and 1.1 million starts this year. 

Mr. Yates. After such a slow start in the early months? 

Mr. BrownsTEIn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was it about 980,000 last year? 

Mr. Brownstetn. About 990,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. That 1.1 million starts is a better guess than 1 mil- 
lion; is it not? 

Mr. Brownstein. We have gotten through the first 5 months and 
are under the million rate for this period. 

Mr. THomas. What is it? 

Mr. Brownstern. It is at about 960,000 for the first 5 months. In 
May starts were at an annual rate of 1,010,000. We expect there will 
be acceleration during the latter part of the year. 

Mr. Tuomas. For the record, what was the personnel load last 
year? They eee did no business at all. How much money 
did we earmark for them last year? 

Mr. Mons. About $17.5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will you spend during fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Suyttie. The original estimate was $11,033,000 and we now 
estimate we will spend $16,300,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will get up to about your 1956 level ? 

Mr. Suytie. Approximately, in total dollars. Employment in 1956 
was around 3,400 and we are now estimating about 2,600 for fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. Brownstern. I was speaking of calendar year 1958 when I 
talked in terms of starts. 


Mr. Tuomas. That is the way we operate also when we talk about 
housing starts. 


INPATIENT CARE 


_ Mr. Yates. Inpatient care, pages 1 and 2 will go in the record and 
inpatient care, page 5. 
INPATIENT CARE 


(P. 197, the Budget for fiscal year 1959, as amended by S. Doc. 94) 


For expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of hospitals and 
domiciliary facilities and for the care and treatment of beneficiaries of the 
Veterans Administration in facilities not under the jurisdiction of the Veterans 
Administration as authorized by law, including the furnishing of recreational 
articles and facilities; maintenance and operation of farms; repairing, altering, 
improving or providing facilities in the several hospitals and homes under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans Administration, not otherwise provided for, either 
by contract, or by the hire of temporary employees and purchase of materials; 
purchase of one hundred and three passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only ; not to exceed $400,000 for expenses of travel of employees ; uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 2131) ; and aid to State or Territorial homes in conformity with the 
Act approved August 27, 1888, as amended (24 U. S. C. 134) for the support of 
veterans eligible for admission to Veterans Administration facilities for hospital 
or domiciliary care; [[$708,902,000:] $712,388,000: Provided, That allotments 
and transfers may be made from this appropriation to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Public Health Service), the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Departments, for disbursement by them under the various headings of 
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their applicable appropriations, of such amounts as are necessary for the care 
and treatment of beneficiaries of the Veterans Administration: Provided fur- 
ther, That the foregoing appropriation is predicated on furnishing inpatient care 
and treatment to an average of 139,288 beneficiaries during the fiscal year 1959 
including members in State or Territorial homes and if a lesser number is ex- 
perienced such appropriation shall be expended only in proportion to the aver- 
age number of beneficiaries furnished such care and treatment: Provided fur- 
ther, That reimbursements received from non-Federal sources for care and 
treatment of patients provided by this appropriation shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and payments from the departments and 
agencies of the Government for such care and treatment may be made in ad- 
vance, or by way of reimbursement, to this appropriation, as may be agreed upon 
by the Administrator and the head of the department or agency concerned. 
(5 U.S. 0. 48, 46a-—46c, 50, 58-59a, 73b-738c, 75a—75a—-1, 78, 78a—1, 84-84c, 118j-1, 
118p, 118q, 150, 835-840, 842, 901-957, 2091-2092, 2094, 2121-2123, 2131-2133; 
83 U.S. C. 857; 88 U. 8. C. 701a, ch. 12A (V. R. 1(a), part VII) ; 71 Stat. 88-90, 
91-92, 94, 110-114, 117-118, 122, 123, 180-135, 141-144, 144-145, 145-152, 152-154, 
154-155, 157, 172-173, 472, 491-494; 41 U. 8. 0. 5; 42 U. 8. C. 213; Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1958; General Government Matters Appropriation 
Act, 1958.) 


Appropriated 1958, $708,000,000 Estimate 1959, $712,388,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF REVISED ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The budget for fiscal year 1959, as amended, provides funds for the payment of 
wage-rate salaries that had been approved through November 17, 1957. In the 
period November 18, 1957, to May 2, 1958, additional wage-rate increases have 
been approved pursuant to law (Public Law 7638, 83d Cong.), which will cost 
$3,486,000 during fiscal year 1959. This cost represents the approval of 89 
different schedules. 

Provision of funds to cover these additional costs at this time will facilitate 


more orderly planning of fiscal administration of hospital operations during 
fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. Yares. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Wepnespay, JoLy 2, 1958. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
; WITNESSES 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN D. CURRIE, ACTING COMMISSIONER 
B. W. RUFFNER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


J. STANLEY BAUGHMAN, PRESIDENT 
WALTER C. HAND, BUDGET OFFICER 


N. J. EISEMAN, ACTING AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Yates. We will put in the record at this point the items per- 
taining to the Housing and Home Finance Agency on pages 10 and 
11 of House Document No. 394. 
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“HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
“FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


“LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPEN SES, FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


“The limitation under this head in title II of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, on administrative expenses of the Association, is increased 


by $800,000; and the limitation thereunder on expenses of travel, is increased 
by $50,000.” 


The requested increase in the limitation is to permit employment of addi- 
tional staff to handle the projected increased mortgage purchase activity result- 
ing from the enactment of Public Law 85-364, approved April 1, 1958. 


“PUBLIC Housing ADMINISTRATION 
“ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1958, for ‘Annual contributions’, 
$4,300,000.” 
This proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 is necessary 
for the payment of contractual contributions by Public Housing Administration 


to local housing authorities in accordance with law. The estimate is based 
upon a detailed analysis of the subsidy requirements. 


“LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, PUBLIC 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


“The limitation in the second proviso under this head in title II of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959, on certain expenses of the Public 
Housing Administration, is increased by $750,000.” 

The requested increase in the limitation on nonadministrative expenses for 
the fiscal year 1959 is required to provide adequate supervision of construction 
for the additional units which will be started as a result of the President’s 
recent directive to accelerate housing construction. 


Freperat NATIONAL MortGaGe AssociaATION 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Baughman, are you the witness on behalf of 
FNMA? 

Mr. BauecuMan. Shall we take FNMA first ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Baucuman. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read, which is very brief. 

Mr. Yares. All right. 

Mr. Baveuman. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you and with your committee the reasons 
which, in my opinion, justify the request made by FNMA for an ad- 
ditional administrative expense authorization for fiscal year 1959. 

Public Law 85-364, an act to stimulate residential construction, 
which was approved April 1, 1958, increased FNMA’s authority to is- 
sue commitments to purchase and to purchase mortgages under its 
special assistance functions to the extent of $1,550 million outstand- 
ing at any one time. This authorization included (1) a wholly new 
program of $1 billion for commitments and purchases of FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages of $13,500 or less covering low 
and moderate priced housing on which construction had not com- 
menced at the time application was made for FNMA’s commitment; 
(2) an increase of $500 million in programs to finance selected types 
of federally insured or guaranteed home mortgages and such mort- 
gages generally, when and as directed by the President; and (3) a 
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$50 million expansion of the Association’s special assistance program 
for mortgages insured under title VIII of the National Housing Act, 
as amended. 

As a consequence of the additional authority and added responsi- 
bilities imposed upon the Association by Public Law 85-364, FNMA’s 
workload under its special assistance functions during fiscal year 
1959 will be substantially greater than our initial estimates reported 
to your committee at the time we appeared in behalf of the 1959 re- 
quest. The impact of this increased workload would be greater if it 
was not offset in part by a currently reduced trend in FNMA’s second- 
ary market activities. I will comment on each program in more 
detail in the ensuing paragraphs of my statement. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FUNCTIONS 


When the Association’s original estimates for fiscal year 1959 were 
submitted, provision was made for administering only those programs 
that had theretofore been authorized and for such additional FNMA 
authority as was embodied in the President’s housing legislative pro- 

ram recommended for enactment during the current session of the 

ongress. The impact on the Association of the additional activities 
authorized by Public Law 85-364 become strikingly apparent when 
currently estimated activities for fiscal year 1959 are compared with 
those shown in the original estimates. For example, mortgage pur- 
chases are now estimated to total $1,050 million, as contrasted with 
the original estimated program of only $321.5 million, an increase of 
$728.5 million, or 226.6 percent; current estimates contemplate that 
mortgage commitments will be issued in the amount of $931.5 million 
as compared with the original estimate of $315.5 million, an increase 
of $616 million, or 195.3 percent; the dollar volume of mortgages to 
be serviced will be increased from our initial estimate of $310.3 million 
to $695.5 million, an increase of $385.2 million, or 124.1 percent, and 
the number from 26,700 to 57,200, an increase of 30,500, or 114.2 per- 
cent. A portfolio increase of such magnitude means, of course, that 
adequate measures must be taken to protect the Government’s ex- 
panded investment in that portfolio. Thus, the very considerable 
expansion in FNMA/’s workload under the special assistance functions 
indicates a compelling need for a rather substantial increase in ad- 
ministrative expense authorization under limitation to assure the 
proper execution of these functions. These needs embrace all cate- 
gories of expenditures. A table showing a comparison of our original 
and revised estimated workload activities under the special assistance 
functions during fiscal year 1959 accompanies this statement. 


SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 


As previously stated, we currently estimate that the overall volume 
of the Association’s activities under its secondary market operations 
during fiscal year 1959 will be somewhat less than our initial estimates 
and, as a consequence, decreased administrative expense requirements 
for this phase of FNMA’s operations will partially offset the increased 
needs under the special assistance functions. 

Mortgage purchases in FNMA’s current budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1959 are reduced from $500 million to $300 million, a reduction 
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of $200 million from the original estimates, or 40 percent; mortgage 
sales are estimated to increase from $50 million to $300 million, an 
increase of $250 million, or 500 percent; the portfolio at the end of 
the fiscal year is estimated to be reduced from $2,283 million to $1,338 
million, a reduction of $945 million, or 41.4 percent—thus, the average 
dollar volume of mortgages to be serviced during the year will be re- 
duced from $2,093.1 millon to $1,363.1 million, a reduction of $730 
million or 34.9 percent, and the number from 189,150 to 131,000, a 
reduction of 58,150, or 30.7 percent. 

The accompanying table compares our original and revised workload 
activity estimates covering the secondary market operations during 
fiscal year 1959. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The net reduction in mortgage activity under the secondary market 
operations during fiscal year 1959 is estimated to effect a saving of 
$500,000 in administrative expense requirements initially projected for 
this phase of the Association’s operations. However, the estimated 
increase in mortgage activities under FNMA’s special assistance func- 
tions is estimated to increase the administrative expense requirements 
for that operation by $1,300,000. Thus, it is estimated that the Asso- 
ciation will require a net increase of $800,000 in administrative expense 
authorization for fiscal year 1959. This, however, represents an in- 
crease of only 16.8 percent over the original estimates, as compared 
with an estimated increase of 78.7 percent in the number of mortgage 
purchases, an increase of 519.1 percent in the number of mortgage 
sales, a 117 percent increase in new commitment activity, and a de- 
crease of only 5.2 percent in the average number of mortgages in 
portfolio to be serviced during the year. 

I may state, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it has 
always been the Association’s policy to hold administrative as well as 
other expenses to as low a figure as possible consistent with sound 
administrative practices and these revised estimates reflect that policy. 

Workload, percentage of change, and administrative expense com- 
parisons are shown in the attached table. 


Thank you. 
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Hovsine anp Home Financr AGENCY—FEDERAL NaTIOoNAL MortGAGEe Asso- 
CIATION 


Comparison of workload increases with administrative expense estimates 




















In Presi- Revised | Increase or | Percentage 
Workload dent’s estimate decrease of change 
budget | 
Secondary market operations: 
I ee 42, 000 25, 000 —17, 000 —40.5 
Mortgage sales___-_- vege Saeeeeeee 4, 200 25, 000 +20, 800 +495. 2 
Mortgage servicing (average number). L sob oe 189, 150 131, 000 — 58, 150 —30.7 
Commitments to be issued._............_-.._-___.- 12, 500 1, 200 —11, 300 —90. 4 
Special assistance functions: 
Mortgage purchases. a a a al a a 22, 750 90, 680 +67, 930 +298. 6 
IIE ee he ee ee nnmounemune 0 1, 000 +1, 000 0 
Mortgage servicing (av er: age number)_.._---.---_-- 26, 700 57, 200 +30, 500 +114. 2 
Commitments to be issued Acciasbuibteb takeiis 20, 300 69, 975 +49, 675 +244. 7 
Management and liquidating functions: 
RN sg ia Sie 0 0 0 0 
Mortgage sales-____- seca ae 0 © 0 0 
Mortgage servicing (average member). <......<..... 320, 000 320, 000 0 0 
Commitments to be issued_......_.....-_.-.___._-- 0 0 0 0 
Total all programs: 
Mortgage purchases__ si wnnnosennennn-se] 64, 750 115, 680 +50, 930 +78. 7 
Mortgage sales_ : eee eae 4, 200 26, 000 +21, 800 +519. 1 
Mortgage servicing (average number)_.____.___-__- 535, 850 508,200 | —27, 650 —5.2 
Commitments to be issued - nacightuaieeaabaeel 32, 800 | 71, 175 +38, 375 +117.0 
Administrative expenses_-.-............----.----------| $4, 750,000 | $5, 550, 000 $800, 000 +16.8 








Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you explain why you have to have $800.000 
more in view of your workload of 320, 0002 Your overall functions 
have been shifted from spot to spot. You have had decreases in 
everything except the special assistance functions. They have gone 
up, but when you balance the work out it amounts to the same thing. 
Why the $800,000 increase ? 

Mr. B Bavucuman. I think if you will refer to the last page of my 
statement, Mr. Thomas, you will see by that statement that they are 
decreasing is not quite true. Mortgage purchases have gone up 78.7 
percent on a consolidated basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is your table on page 3 correct? 

Mr. Baucuman. Page 5. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am looking at page 3 of your justifications. 

Mr. E1seman. That is not a total of the items above even though 
there are the double lines under it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, it is not? I am talking about your workload. I 
am not talking about your dollars. 

Mr. BavGHMaNn. Those are individual programs. 

Mr. Yates. What is the comparable figure for last year on the 
totals? 

Mr. Baveuman. I think what we are basing our conclusions on 
here—we came here for so much money for a certain workload 

Mr. Tuomas. Give us a comparative statement. 

Mr. Yates. This is it [indicating]. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is dollars. I am talking about units of work- 
load. How does your revised estimate compare with 1959? 

Mr. Baveuman. These are items of workload at the bottom of the 
page, “Total, all programs.” 

Mr. Tuomas. Which figure shows the increase ? 
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Mr. Baucuman. If you will look at “Total all programs,” you will 
see an increase of 50,930 in mortgage purchases. 

Mr. Yates. They figured they would only buy 65,000 mortgages, 
and they got up to 115,000. 

Mr. Baueuman. Mortgage sales increased by 21,800. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mortgage servicing decreased 27,000. 

Mr. Baucuman. And commitments to be issued increased 38,375. 

Mr. THomas. How much of a percentage increase is that ? 

Mr. Hanp. Each type of workload requires a different degree of 
staff effort. You can see the net changes in the fourth column. 


SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 


Mr. Yates. Why are your secondary market operations going 
down? 

Mr. Baueuman. I think the special assistance operations have had 
an impact on that. 

Mr. Yates. In what respect ? 

Mr. BavcuMan. This antirecession emergency legislation that was 
put through this spring. We issue commitments for mortgages up to 
$13,500, and we pay above the market in certain instances, and natu- 
rally the trend would be in that direction as long as the money is 
available. 

Mr. Tuomas. The law requires that you buy them and that you pay 
par? 

Mr. Baveuman. That is correct. As long as that money is avail- 
able, the secondary-market operations will go down. And I think 
there is more money in the mortgage market today than there was 6 
months ago. 

Mr. Yares. And asa result there is not the need for your secondary 
market operations that there was last year ? 

Mr. Baveuman. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. Baughman. 

Mr. Bavcuman. Thank you. 


Pustic Houstne ADMINISTRATION 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Yates. Now we have an item for the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Currie. I have a statement I would like to read to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Yates. You may proceed, Mr. Currie. 

Mr. Currie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss 
our supplemental fund requirements. We are requesting a supple- 
mental appropriation for payment of annual contributions in fiscal 
year 1958, and an authorization to increase the limitation on non- 
administrative expenses of the low-rent public housing program in 
fiscal year 1959. 

The supplemental appropriation of $4.3 million is required to meet 
contractual obligations incurred for payment of annual contributions 
to local housing authorities. During fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
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$750,000 is required in the limitation on nonadministrative expenses to 
assure adequate inspection of projects placed under construction as a 
result of the accelerated construction program. 

The Public Housing Administration executes contracts with local 
authorities, which contain provisions for the payment of annual con- 
tributions sufficient to meet interest and amortization requirements on 
bonds or other obligations issued to finance the development costs 
of projects. 

he supplemental appropriation estimate for the payment of annual 
contributions, submitted at this time, follows the procedure established 
in previous years. The estimate of annual contribution requirements, 
originally submitted by the Administration, was reduced by the Con- 
gress. Supplemental estimates are then submitted after actual re- 
quirements can be more accurately determined. 

During any given fiscal year, many uncontrollable factors tend to 
change original budget estimates. A review and analysis of fiscal 
data relating to a number of projects and annual contributions con- 
tracts, included in the schedules supporting this supplemental esti- 
mate, reveal many of these uncontrollable factors. One major factor 
appears to be predominant for the projects requiring maximum 
contributions. Operating expenses are increasing in a greater propor- 
tion than income. The significant increases are in the categories of 
repairs, replacement of equipment, and operating improvements. 
In many projects, these expenditures absorb all residual receipts, and 
any large expenditure in any one year may require withdrawals from 
the approved operating reserve. Therefore, maximum annual con- 
tributions may be required during the years following a major ex- 
penditure program, in order to recover the reserves. 

Some projects require no annual contribution payment. The rea- 
sons vary considerably. A number of projects were constructed from 
appropriated funds and therefore require no subsidy payment; other 
projects accumulated operating gains in prior years, which were 
drawn upon for payment of the subsidy. Another group of projects 
operate without a subsidy since the income earned exceeds all oper- 
ating expenses. 

A number of projects of comparable size receive widely varying 
annual contributions; these variations can be attributed to a number 
of factors. Projects which have accumulated the maximum oper- 
ating reserves, require no additional reserve funds, while other proj- 
ects with small or no reserve funds must utilize a large portion of 
residual receipts to build up to the maximum reserve. Another factor 
accounting for differences in contribution payments is the rental in- 
come which varies between locations. The rental income of projects 
is a refleetion of the economic condition of the community, rather than 
the effectiveness of the local authority management. There also are 
differences among local authority management in the utilities sup- 
plied to tenants. For example, some localities furnish water service 
only, whereas other localities furnish all utility services with the re- 
lated high utility expenses. 

I will not burden you with further detailed statements in sup- 
port of this supplemental appropriation, since these are presented 
in the justification. Our original budget estimate for payment of 
annual contributions, as submitted to the Congress some 18 months 
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ago, was $99 million. The revised estimate exceeds the original 
estimate by only $300,000. This exceeds the funds currently appro- 
priated by the Congress by $4.3 million, and is the amount of the 
requested supplemental appropriation. 

The second of our supplemental requirements does not involve an 
appropriation of funds, only an increase in the authorization to ex- 
= receipts of the program. These receipts are fixed fees paid by 
ocal authorities to the Administration for the reimbursement of sal- 
aries and expenses of project engineers located at development sites. 
This supplemental authorization to increase the limitation on non- 
administrative expenses by $750,000 will be used exclusively for this 
purpose. 

During appearances before this committee and the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, the Public Housing Commissioner 
stated there was a possibility that a request for an increase in the 
authorization would have to be submitted. 

Following a policy promulgated by the President, the Admin- 
istration is making every effort to accelerate scheduled construc- 
tion starts in order to ‘aad the maximum number of projects un- 
der construction as soon as possible. Our original estimates are 
insufficient in adequately perform this important inspection func- 
tion under an accelerated program. This supplemental authoriza- 
tion, based on the premises set forth in the justification, is considered 
necessary in order for the Administration to perform properly its 
assigned responsibilities in this area. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I shall welcome the questions 
you may have relating to our supplemental requirements. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Miss Reporter, the chart on page 3 may go into the record at this 
point. 


27544—58——_56 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 





Summary of revised annual contributions estimates, fiscal year 1958 



























































Amount 
Number Fixed available Annual con- 
Fiscal year endings of units annual con- to reduce tributions 
tributions annual con- 
tributions 
Public Law 171: 
DARI a Baidccwors ssighgigiasechcchatdaadice 50,122 | $21, 856, 908 $3, 746, 748 $18, 110, 160 
EG Mtbintnchincsehasaacees ninkotol 58, 859 27, 052, 407 5, 297, 401 21, 755, 006 
DR hada he sas atin debntinddimeshodiel 46, 975 20, 866, 425 3, 754, 063 17, 112, 362 
ksi he hadi thes shes xtenuincamndsabtind 52,709 | 22, 184, 910 3, 951, 536 18, 233, 374 
Total, Public Law 171, all fiscal year 
Sind ioe ecak Chee asinnneenaien 208, 665 91, 960, 650 16, 749, 748 75, 210, 902 
Public Law 412: | : F 
eS eubeiodons 16, 959 3, 299, 781 682, 153 2, 617, 628 
Scab cctieccsous siete 35, 304 5, 724, 761 766, 255 4, 958, 506 
I atti ceaettbsaipca stent ssinisin alltel 29, 373 5, 397, 596 891, 046 4, 506, 550 
PE Pi chet hdaneditiebenngbslnentnadnndgnt 36, 631 6, 045, 533 | 1, 267, 199 4, 778, 334 
Total, Public Law 412, all fiscal year 
es elincenniniblieials 118, 267 20, 467, 671 3, 606, 653 16, 861, 018 
Public Law 671: rer ; 
eo nites nthibane Saanmiaeanbaae | 8, 712 | 1, 873, 270 328, 053 1, 545, 217 
Be hh en cakominhckdapnbnneabuaie 10, 950 1, 824, 966 684, 941 1, 140, 025 
A Se ee ee } 9, 000 1, 596, 624 319, 857 1, 276, 767 
iis ecb akienidhks wbbacadnhtdnkene 18, 926 3, 616, 826 350, 755 3, 266, 071 
Total, Public Law 671, all fiscal year | 
NE 5. ch bb d00dcaiicwcdsccvsbvisbne 47, 588 | 8, 911, 686 1, 683, 606 | 7, 228, 080 
Total, all public laws, all fiscal year | PE ee F 
hk hn ehnnendlenteknedtons 374, 520 121, 340,007 | 22,040, 007 99, 300, 000 
Annual contributions estimate-_-.............. ed sla tenetae! aes nbbd cht ehdaplaumbbabet 99, 300, 000 
Annual contributions appropriation__.........- Lisndiossnesisithionns ola cbenin snd lipeastagilflediatasiiiaiisialradiiat aed 95, 000, 000 
Additional annual contributions appro- | 
PENNE VOUNINOELs dos. dnneckbdcmbosneea |enecwenennennn| norecennnnncna|onececesesense 4, 300, 000 





Mr. Jonas. Let me be sure I understand these figures on page 3. 
This indicates that the total number of units in existence is 374,520; 


is that right ? 


Mr. Currie. That is the number of units on which annual contribu- 


tions are being paid. 


Mr. Jonas. And the total contribution item is $121,340,007 ? 


Mr. Currie. That is the amount of the commitment. 
Mr. Jonas. And the amount available to reduce annual contributions 


is $22,040,007 2 


Mr. Currie. That is the amount of residual receipts for these par- 


ticular projects. 


Mr. Jonas. Making the subsidy, $99,300,000 ? 


Mr. Currie. That is right. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: 


I do hope that you will watch your payments. Evidences have come 
up where housing authorities in the country, one particularly, had 
legal fees of $75,000 a year over a period of 2 or 3 years, and there 
have been other enormous expense items. We do hope you will 
strengthen your auditing staff and watch these items of expense more 
carefully. 

We have noticed in your contributions that there will be a variance 
of 15 or 20 percent in the same State for approximately the same 
number of units but in different towns. Why should that be? 
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Mr. Currie. I tried to explain that in my statement. 

Mr. Toomas. Wecould not follow you. You went too fast. 

Mr. Currie. There is the differential of the economic levels in the 
difference communities and the differential in utility costs as between 

rojects. There is also the differential as between the reserves that 
fase been established in a project as against reserves to be established 
in a project. Projects which have accumulated the maximum operat- 
ing reserves require no additional reserve funds while projects with 
small or no reserve funds must utilize a large portion of residual 
receipts to build up to the maximum reserve. 

Mr. Tuomas. What were your fixed yardsticks at the inception of 
this program ? 

Mr. Currte. The subsidy is to pay the debt service. 

Mr. Tuomas. What amount of rent were you collecting? 

Mr. Currie. Twenty percent of the individual’s income. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was to pay for the operation ? 

Mr. Currie. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you getting enough money from your rent to do 
that ? 

Mr. Currie. Roughly across the program the residual receipts are 
amounting to about 20 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you abandoned that original principle? 

Mr. Currie. No, sir. We are very closely following it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you collecting enough rent to pay for your main- 
tenance and upkeep? What was the bill originally aimed at? 

Mr. Currie. To get enough out of the rent receipts to establish re- 
serves and maintain the properties in usable condition. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you standing by that principle? 

Mr. Currir. We are doing our best to do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. And this annual contribution is money to take care 
of the operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Currte. Not directly. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you say “not directly” that begs the question. 

Mr. Currie. If there were residual receipts those residual receipts 
would reduce the subsidy. 

Mr. Tuomas. I repeat my original question: Are you collecting 
enough money from the tenants to pay for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the buildings or do you have to rely on contribution money 
to do that? 

Mr. Rurrner. The program, as a whole, is paying for the operating 
expenses and producing $22 million of residual receipts which are used 
to reduce the annual contributions. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are adhering to that principle? 

Mr. Currte. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Project A may not be paying off but projects B and C 
and down the line take care of it? 

Mr. Currie. The trend is narrowing. 


LimIraTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Yates. Next is language on limitations on administrative and 
nonadministrative expenses. We will include the charts on pages 
PHA-1 through 5 in the record at this point. 
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(The material: referred to follows :) 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCB AGENCY—PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, PUBLIC 
Hovustne ADMINISTRATION (LOW-RENT PusBLIC HoUSING PROGRAM) 


LANGUAGE 

“The limitation in the second proviso under this head in title II of the Inde- 

pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959, on certain expenses of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, is increased by $750,000.” 


Summary 


Budget estimates for fiscal year 1959: 


OO) Se FR cies Seton tOhs-bremietttintinrnl Ran $1, 500, 000 
CD) BEG SUC TNE iiss cereleritsr niitgenk came a ehpllatan in 622, 000 
Nc en se aninsctcs scsi ocedisdl chap onda eagemcenenseemiaige eal nS te) ® y -.2 000 


Supplemental authorization to increase the limitation on nonadmin- 
istrative expenses necessary to provide adequate inspection 
services for projects under construction____-_____-_.__-_-_---__--_ 750, 000 


Rovio’ authorination, total....._.......iiJ eee 2, 872, 000 


This proposed language change is to increase the amount to be authorized 
for nonadministrative expenses of the Public Housing Administration for fiscal 
year 1959. The limitation on nonadministrative expenses is used to finance 
two low-rent activities, and applied as follows: 

















Budget Revised 
Activity | estimate, estimate, Difference 

1959 | | 1959 

on ial dcp hnntigestiaenelhsnighigh needa Dsante Diieiosaics 

Inspection of projects under construction - $1, 500, 000 $2, 250, > $750, 000 

Operation and disposition of federally oper: ated P roje cts. ne 622, 000 ET d:hiwepekticiae ‘ 
ennai ia 

Total.........-- Lance | 2123, 000 | 2 872, 000° 750, 000 


1 Based upon amendment to H. R. 11574 as proposed to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


An overall limitation on nonadministrative expenses was imposed by the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1955. The limitation authorized expendi- 
ture of receipts of the program which were required for (1) expenses incurred 
in the inspection of projects under construction, and (2) expenses incurred 
in the operation, maintenance, and disposition of federally owned directly 
operated projects. 

The budget for fiscal year 1959, as submitted to the Congress, requested a 
limitation of $1,500,000 to be used exclusively for expenses incurred in the 
inspection of projects under construction. The Administration requested that the 
limitation no longer be applied to the estimate of $622,000 for operating expenses 
of the federally owned directly operated projects. The combined estimate for 
these two activities of PHA amounted to $2,122,000. However, the House commit- 
tee established a limitation of $1,800,000, which included the operating expenses 
of the federally owned directly operated projects. 

The revised estimate of $2,872,000 will provide $2,250,000 for inspection service 
for projects under construction, and $622,000 for the operation of the federally 
owned directly operated projects. This revised estimate for the inspection of 
projects under construction is based upon an accelerated construction program. 
The possibility that a request for an increase of the limitation might be sub- 
mitted was pointed out by the Public Housing Administration in appearances 
before the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 
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ACCELERATED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In accordance with the policy promulgated by the President in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, dated March 
19, 1958, the Administration is making every effort to speed up scheduled con- 
struction starts so as to place the maximum number of projects under construc- 
tion as soon as possible. The pertinent paragraph from the President’s letter, as 
it applies to the Public Housing Administration, follows: 

“You should secure a review of the status of all projects under annual contribu- 
tions contract on which construction has not started and, in cooperation with 
local officials, take all reasonable and feasible steps to see that any obstacles 
remaining are eliminated and that construction of such projects is promptly 
begun. This should result in starting construction on new projects at a substan- 
tially faster rate than was previously planned.” 

The present request for an increase in the limitation on nonadministrative 
expenses of the low-rent public housing program is $750,000 in addition to the 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1959, as submitted to the Congress. The proposed 
increase would authorize the Public Housing Administration to expend funds 
needed to provide an adequate inspection of projects under construction. This 
does not involve an appropriation of funds. A fixed fee for inspection of projects 
under construction, based upon a percentage of the total development cost of the 
projects, is paid by the local authorities. Therefore the requested increase of the 
limitation represents only an increase in the authority to spend program receipts. 

The inspection of projects under construction provides a means of insuring 
that projects will be built in accordance with specified and acceptable construc- 
tion standards. This prevents undue losses through high operating and mainte- 
nance costs, and benefits the Government in the later stages of development and 
management. 

WORKLOAD 


The budget estimate for 1959 anticipated that 35,782 units would be placed 
under construction. Under the Administration’s' policy of accelerated construc- 
tion starts, the projected revised workload for 1959 is as follows: 








Projects Units 
U —_ construction on Mar. 31, 1958, but not to be completed by June 30, 
19% 145 21, 884 
Additional construction starts shceduled for the “period Apr. ‘1 to June 30, 
Beh ocinkee ns cetetcncntcanne-entesinedinindeind st Otedna di intiadanitacn ta 131 15, 657 
Construction starts scheduled during 1959............--...-...-..--...---.-- 182 41, 094 
Total number in construction during 1959_.................-..-..-...- 458 78, 635 


These estimates were based on a detailed project-by-project analysis, and 
take into consideration the construction schedule of each individual project. 
Construction during the first 9 months of the current fiscal year has already been 
greatly accelerated. The number of units entering this stage has been over five 
times the number started during the corresponding period of 1957. 


STAFFING 


The fees paid by local authorities, as reimbursement to the Administration for 
salaries and expenses of proect engineers located at development sites, are 
based on a standard staffing pattern. The inspection engineers are employed 
when the construction contract is awarded and their services are terminated 
upon completion of the contract. 

The Administration, over a period of years and after a thorough study of the 
problem with local authorities, has established standard staffing patterns for the 
inspection of projects under construction. These standards provide that en- 
gineers be stationed at project sites in accordance with a graduated scale. 
Projects containing up to 300 units would be assigned 1 senior engineer during 
the construction period; projects between 301 and 699 units, 1 senior and 1 
junior engineer; projects between 700 and 1,499 units, 1 senior, 1 junior, and 1 
assistant engineer; and projects 1,500 units and over, 1 senior and 2 junior 
engineers and 1 assistant engineer. The Administration considers the standard 
staffing patterns necessary to enforce recognized labor, construction, and other 
regulations. 
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Due to the difficulty experienced in recruiting qualified engineers in recent 
months, projects have not been completely staffed according to these standards. 
In the small projects, where location, communications, and timing permit, one 
engineer has been assigned to more than one project. These conditions have been 
taken into consideration in the revised estimate. Therefore, the number of posi- 
tions requested for planned projects is substantially less than would be required 
if all projects were staffed according to the standard staffing pattern. 

The revised estimate, based on the above premises, will provide 413 posi- 
tions for an average employment of 269, costing $2,250,000. 


Obligations by objects (inspection of projects under construction) 




















Budget Revised 
Object classification estimate, estimate, Difference 
1959 ! 1959 

yo EEE a eRe tt es ae | 175 413 238 

Average number of employees-_-_.-......-....-........----.---- 173 269 96 

Number of positions at end of year.........-...-------...----- 175 308 133 

ont mibsniomsel Gerwieiettsis ost ss cds khan $1, 305,000 | $1, 956, 000 $651, 000 

ilk Ah ett anhcotintadidivlicenampiebapenes 97, 000 148, 000 51, 000 

G7 . Other contractual services... ...........-...-....-- on 5, 000 7, 000 2, 000 

08 Supplies and materials__......... 7, 000 11, 000 4, 000 

11 Contribution to retirement fund- 85, 000 127, 000 42, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments (FICA)-...-....-.-.. 1, 000 SIE Lesineneamenean 
Total obligations by objects for inspection of projects 

TE hs. <5 Binncentinetinbie ca sutimposicin 1, 500, 000 2, 250, 000 750, 000 
Operating expenses of federally owned directly operated proj- 

ei aeaettenrent nt naradre ictincidede na oonsenigsogmacdieenneiee ees 622, 000 GR O00 Fost Sc te 

vrcdtiamocntettiinkdenesedsvnncnnntesibiselaetitind: 2, 122, 000 2, 872, 000 750, 000 





1 Based upon amendment to H. R. 11574 as proposed to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1958. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


FREDERICK STUECK, VICE CHAIRMAN 
ARTHUR KLINE, COMMISSIONER 
HENRY R. DOMERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Yates. We will now take up the request of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

We will insert in the record at this point the item relating to the 
Federal Power Commission which appears on page 7 of House Docu- 
ment No. 394. 

(The item referred to follows :) 


“FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $120,000.” 

The two foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are for funds to 
provide for increased salaries for certain engineers and scientists approved 
by the Civil Service Commission, effective December 29, 1957. 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Commissioner, we are delighted to see you and will 
be pleased to receive your statement. 
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Mr. Srurcx. Perhaps before I begin the statement which has been 
prepared by our staff I might make an explanation as to the absence 
of the other Commissioners. 

Our Chairman, Mr. Kuykendall, is on his way back to Washington 
having participated in the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Commissioner Connole is participating in a discussion of the 
NARUC; and Commissioner Hussey, who was just sworn last week, 
is in Shreveport, La., getting ready to come here. 

I will do my best to substitute. 

Mr. Yates. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Srurcx. The Commission’s budget estimate for the fiscal year 
1959, in the amount of $6,385,000, represents the minimum amount re- 
quired to accomplish the approved work program. Subsequent salary 
increases for engineers, by virtue of action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, will require additional funds in the amount of $120,000, of 
which $113,000 is for personal services, and $7,000 for retirement fund 
payments. The increase is distributed to major activities of the Com- 
mission as follows: 


Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities___...._-__.___.__-__________~- $36, 200 
Regulation and surveys, electric power industry__________-______-_---_--_ 22, 700 
Regulation and surveys, natural gas industry____._.___-____---------- 47, 100 
Federal projects investigations and regulation_______________-_--_-_-__ 14, 000 

EP Niceccsstsnniiihlimseicaphccaaiateiiapacnaeaaatacstimatnaaiakteiatal hae ibaa anak aiaadasaianaaaaale 120, 000 


The revised detail of personal services included herein itemizes fund 
requirements of $92,365 over the detail of personal services in the 
fiscal year 1959 estimate. However, the fiscal year 1959 estimate, re- 
flected within grade step increases for these engineers aggregating 
$21,690 which pursuant to existing regulations, was included in the 
amount of lapse deducted. As the engineers are now at the top of 
their respective grades the step increases will not be effected and the 
amount of lapse funds should be reduced by the $21,690, included 
therein for that purpose. 

To round off requirements to the $120,000 indicated above, the lapse 
reduction is set at $20,635 (rather than $21,690) and the retirement 
fund contribution set at $7,000 (rather than $7,345). 

Mr. Yates. Are these increases not mandatory under the law? 

Mr. Domers. They are mandatory under a directive of the Civil 
Service Commission in December. 

Mr. Yares. Are you increasing the money for engineers and sci- 
entists ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is mandatory, is it not? 

Mr. Domers. After they issue the directive, yes. 

Mr. Yates. Who is “they”? 

Mr. Domers. The Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Yares. And the only ones to receive the increase are scientists 
and engineers ? 

Mr. Domers. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, JuLy 2, 1958. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. COX, EXECUTIVE OFFICER AND ACTING BUDGET 
OFFICER 
RICHARD F. SOLAN, ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Yates. We will now take up the request of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

We will include in the record at this point the item pertaining to the 
Federal Communications Commission appearing on page 7 of House 
Document No. 394. 

(The item referred to follows :) 


“FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $142,000.” 
INCREASE IN SALARIES OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Cox, do you havea statement ? 

Mr. Cox. No, Mr. Chairman. We felt that our letter, which I trust 
will be inserted in the record at this point, is fairly clear and self- 
explanatory. 

{r. Yates. How many people are affected by this? 

Mr. Cox. One hunsired and ninety ? 

Mr. Yates. One hundred and ninety ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; including about 173 from this year who are on the 
rolls entering the fiscal year, plus additional engineering positions 
that we will be setting up immediately out of the additional funds 
that we have. 

Mr. Yates. The letter from Chairman Doerfer to the Honorable 
Albert Thomas, chairman of the Independent Offices Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, dated June 30, 1958, may be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., June 30, 1958. 
Hon. AtBert THOMAS, 


Chairman, Independent Offices Subcommittee, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN THOMAS: The Federal Communications Commission sub- 
mits herewith a request for a supplemental appropriation in the amount of 
$142,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1959. 

This request was made necessary by the action of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in raising the salaries of engineers and scientists effective December 29, 
1957. This additional requirement could not be anticipated when our annual 
budget was submitted for 1959. It will not provide for any additional staff 
but only to pay the higher salaries to engineers. 

It is recognized that an agency is sometimes expected to absorb all or part 
of additional costs such as these. However, we do not see how this could be 
accomplished without causing longer delays in getting our work out and building 
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up even larger backlogs. This Commission recently appeared before your com- 
mittee and explained in considerable detail the status of its work in the various 
programs we are expected to administer. In recognition of the constantly 
increasing volume and complexity of problems with which we are faced, an 
increase in appropriation was recommended in order that we might cope with 
this work on a more current basis. The Senate Appropriations Committee also 
recognized our problem and recommended the same increase proposed by your 
committee. Any amount of this additional $142,000 that we are required to 
absorb will, in effect, be a reduction in the amount that was recommended by 
your committee after careful analysis of our workload picture and will result 
in longer delays and greater backlogs. 

We will be glad to furnish any additional information you may desire when 
we appear before your committee on Wednesday, July 2, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN ©. DorrFer, Chairman, 

Mr. Yates. These increases will go only to engineers and scientists 
in accordance with the new law ? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct; and we have only a handful in the sci- 
entist category. Most of them are engineers. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, for the record, the agency is helpless in the 
matter. Once the Civil Service Commission sets the grade, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is helpless. 

Chairman Doerfer called and we told him he need not appear, but to 


let these gentlemen come up who are familiar with the details, and 
we are delighted you came up. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 


CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, Chairman 


LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island JOHN TABER, New York 
JOHN J. RILEY, South Carolina IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
JOE L. EVINS, Tennessee HAMER H. BUDGE, Idaho 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, Massachu- 

setts 


DON MAGNUSON, Washington 
Mownpay, June 30, 1958 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


JOHN F. FLOBERG, COMMISSIONER 

DR. WILLIARD F. LIBBY, COMMISSIONER 

HAROLD S. VANCE, COMMISSIONER 

PAUL F. FOSTER, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. TAMMARO, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER FOR RESEARCH 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPEMNT 

DON 8S. BURROWS, CONTROLLER 

J. C. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RAW MATERIALS 

E. J. BLOCH, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 

BRIG. GEN. A. D. STARBIRD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF MILITARY 
APPLICATION 

W. K. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 

DR. J. H. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

DR. C. L. DUNHAM, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BIOLOGY AND MEDI- 
CINE 

DR. C. W. SHILLING, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BIOLOGY 
AND MEDICINE 

DR. A. J. VANDER WEYDEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

RICHARD L. KIRK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL PRO- 
GRAM, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

DR. JESSE D. PERKINSON, JR., CHIEF, TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

E. R. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SPECIAL PROJECTS 

O. S. SMITH, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ORGANIZATION AND PER- 
SONNEL 

M. SALISBURY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF INFORMATION SERVICES 

J. A. DERRY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 

F. K. PITTMAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

F. J. McCARTHY, JR., ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGETS 

J. A. MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGETS 

C. F. EASON, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 
Program and financing 











1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
BO Se eS ee Se $397, 836, 008 $596, 901, 000 $670, 000, 000 
2. Special nuclear materials.............--..--_---- 581, 602, 626 578, 600, 000 592, 000, 000 
9. Wena. 5ict Sidedcc.. Di cucmccdiceaeeaiod 323, 285, 197 459, 054, 000 532, 600, 000 
4. Reactor development is an cliosheban tien tbsnoetbnosa teenage 266, 550, 778 334, 776, 000 351, 000, 000 
S, FRR Sr See AE oc eecene 59, 344, 215 71, 471, 000 71, 500, 000 
@, Dhekowy GmiG MOGNMERS KWo iS. snc dks. ese 31, 519, 984 37, 895, 000 43, 000, 000 
7. Training, education, and information... -....-- 7, 815, 945 16, 850, 000 18, 500, 000 
8. Community __..._-- eeusneda 17, 777, 637 17, 921, 000 15, 000, 000 
9. Program direction and administration....--.---- 38, 034, 044 44, 704, 000 46, 600, 000 
me ek a ee ee 8, 442, 087 8, 442, 000 7, 000, 000 
SE Ge ec tse ee ete noun 6, 619, 603 8, 137, 000 6, 687, 000 
Adjustment of prior  f see a re SUD Is 5 Sait wi a Sa cian ncaeiincislaiions 
TOtRl GRIN CONES * 5 ois dn nn cc kccnwcen 1, 738, 745, 292 | 2, 174, 751, 000 2, 353, 887, 000 
12. Revenues applied (—)............-.......--.---- —34, 573, 859 —34, 875, 000 —29, 720, 000 
Net program costs__.--- ~---------------| 1,704, 171,433 | 2, 130,876,000 2, 324, 167, 000 
13. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
net (—)- llssins do miacsaneeccin aioe sien ae See — 26, 167, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other y ears, 
We dap kta tbagp anda da dbiiebanwswsapennen 68, 785, 462 200: FEF, CER Ei cs.n dciitnittiuockin 
Total program (obligations) ..............-. 1, 772, 956, 895 | 2, 240, 603, 221 2, 298, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts--.-.......-.- 4, 148, 153 STOO Wnnccectnddeute 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ._........- 37, 932, 221 4 ee 
New obligational authority. -................-.--- 1, 815, 037,269 | 2, 253, 402, 221 2, 298, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 
I 6 n ictciansrintniniedanintniaihebiete mies 1, 740, 400,000 | 2,215, 470, 000 2, 288, 000, 000 
Tre ansfe Tre d from “Plant ac quisition and construc- 
tion,”” Atomic Energy Commission (70 Stat. 769). 11, 500, 000 and hija adie eibeicc actin he. catidieat ial, 
Appropriation (adjusted). ......................-- 1, 751, 900,000 | 2,215, 470, 000 2, 288, 000, 000 
Renppropriieth. 555 See Ke aia 63, 137, 269 | 37, 932, 221 10, 000, 000 





1Includes capital outlay for equipment: 1957, $57,398,823; 1958, $72,327,000; 1959, $80,547,000. 
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Object classification 









































1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Total number of permanent positions. -_...............-- 7, 435 7, 4538 7, 491 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............- 32 83 70 
Average number of all employees. -_--.........----....-.- 6, 694 6, 991 7,178 
Number of employees at end of year.............----..- 6, 910 7, 215 7, 215 
Average grade and salary, grades established by the 
Atomic Energy Commission--....................----- 8.4 $6,141 | 8.5 $6, 237 | 8.6 $6, 319 
01 Personal services: 
UII 6 haters shia cinnesiecnk to ecachaiin $40, 196, 082 $42, 486, 795 $44, 297, 139 
Positions other than permanent................. 224, 407 456, 555 412, 387 
Re ee 1, 730, 738 2, 056, 650 2, 090, 474 
fo eer an 42, 151, 227 45, 000, 000 46, 800, 000 
ee a oa 5 nas Saale nnn 2, 893, 156 3, 600, 000 3, 850, 000 
GS . Transportation of things......................-..<0-- 5, 559, 611 8, 484, 000 10, 317, 000 
04 Communication services_..........- eihcloeésSicnocosniepssibid 3, 551, 111 3, 479, 000 3, 573, 000 
me gE ee 226, 657, 217 209, 700, 000 213, 400, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.__..............--..-.-.- 495, 004 885, 000 868, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ ssnabGuiadabdiedencs 931, 589, 373 1, 154, 631, 178 1, 138, 334, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. ae 26, 218, 489 26, 243, 000 25, 619, 000 
ff OO ae 442, 323, 098 677, 600, 000 734, 600, 000 
Ee nt cn ant naumenenianbaioudce Gudiiiinly 74, 856, 000 74, 077, 000 76, 886, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............- 4, 437, 163 9, 583, 000 8, 623, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_................- 47, 571 316, 000 316, 000 
ee een SI eo dada wuabanhonbaummnad 4, 663 7, 000 8, 000 
I nin tara ekraerthe ciiniccsmiepcisesbe pennies 30 100, 000 100, 000 
Total Atomic Energy Commission...............- 1, 760, 783,713 | 2,213, 705, 178 2, 263, 294, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions---................- 41 39 36 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._.........~-- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees. _--.......-...---.---- 41 39 36 
Number of employees at end of year_..........-..----.- 39 37 37 
Average GS grade and salary. ..._.....................- 6.2 $4,846 | 6.1 $4,819 | 6.1 $4, 868 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. feidon oes $202, 662 $201, 347 $189, 500 
Positions other than permanent... pytvceahndaedalelinens 14, 115 2, 100 2, 100 
oe” eee ae eee 2, 973 | 1, 153 1, 000 
‘Total personal servieds... .......<........<..<.-- 219, 750 204, 600 192, 600 
i See ee witha Sajenin 4, 291 2, 300 300 
03 Transportation eA Cf. 2 Soe een 63, 506 1, 300 3, 300 
04 Communication services__...............---- aieted 158 250 150 
05 Rents and utility services_._...._. dion slams eclasiiia 28, 567 30, 075 75 
Gr Other contractual services... ................-.....- 13, 827, 105 26, 310, 316 32, 777, 900 
08 Supplies and materials................-...-.....-..- —1, 997, 274 336, 232 1, 719, 375 
I a amine aibleiniin clemas Wi GEE Irasecdcdodsamaeksaedcusiae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........-----|.--.-.--------- 12, 970 12, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments.. secvin tieoeniatiacuieiaiaaaheininadaiastia Os eee schcccadesleanlicitoreg abie 
Total allocation accounts. ..............-.....--.- 12, 173, 182 26, 898, 043 34, 706, 000 
a dicted err nakwndvehadennadisndes 1, 772, 956, 895 | 2, 240, 603, 221 2, 298, 000, 000 
| | 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Atomic Energy Commission.--.-_.._......-..........-- 1, 760, 783,713 | 2,213, 705, 178 2, 263, 294, 000 
Department of Agriculture: 
Soil Conservation Service. ........................- 154 nleieeibadepuaiedon 
Agricultural Research Service._...............-.---- 246 | a 
Department of Commerce: National Bureau of Stand- 
Ro es enn ee SS Cbs abe awen 166, 132 ieee Cenwiaies 
Department of the Interior: 
Geologica] Survey - wh Steg bobuad cdot aol —37, 266 37, 266 FZ oe ai 
I a a 129, 256 75, 757 75, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service....._...-..--------------- —287 pains ba Roles bib aides « ; 
Department of the Navy... « .- 2 .0.5655ccckusceeencns 36, 355 OD BA, ns emtieiincsxs 
Se Ceeee..... k.pauscsensataeseouna 13, 897, 343 25, 917, 621 32, 920, 000 
Gencral Services Administration... -- Sobieski lea —2, 018, 463 322, 000 1, 711, 000 
500, 000 - 


Department of the Air Force — 14, 474 
Department of Health, Educ: ation, and Welfare: Pub- ‘| 
SEIU oe oe dsc. canannensovinbeion 14, 186 
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REVISED ESTIMATES 


OpeRaTina Expenses, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 


Program and financing 

















In budget Revised Difference 
estimate 
Program by activities: 

ST 6 ntniikncnnbinniccdnatedipamaibaaenn $670, 000, 000 $680, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 
2. Special nuclear materials.......................- 592, 000, 000 580, 400, 000 —11, 600, 000 
Fe td ttnndeedbacdldletvedduneiincditintaranls 532, 600, 000 547, 600, 000 15, 000, 000 
4, Renter Gevelopmant...... .....-ccncccecascccocccet. 351, 000, 000 420, 300, 000 69, 300, 000 
GSO PIO tes cos sceceewecknanceonenel 71, 500, 000 90, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 
6. Biology and medicine. .........................- 43, 000, 000 GOED Pincteemastccnses 
7. Training, education and information. -_-_......._. 18, 500, 000 21, 225, 000 2, 725, 000 
DS ontrack nnn sia teendaiubatedemetl 15, 000, 000 Sey ET a cenc:aaegecaen 
9. Program direction and administration......----- 46, 600, 000 i Cis cncnvinicssictamiaintinns 
10. Security investigations... ........................ 7, 000, 000 6, 242, 000 —758, 000 
SE, URE GUNisd 5 ick dc ccvitte ti cnnbulicaduidlehonind 6, 687, 000 CERO Biden cistgtencken 
TE DR Biv cincedsniwntennntgiidiengs 2, 353, 887,000 | 2, 457, 054, 000 103, 167, 000 
SR, TPIS GN onc Scctcnecnnccnscbcwcucadee —29, 720, 000 —27, 720, 000 2, 000, 000 
INGE POOIIUNE CONE a oi cddsnkenteneenianseddain’ 2, 324, 167,000 | 2, 429, 334, 000 105, 167, 000 

13. Relation of costs to obligations: 

Costs financed from obligations of other 
SE Wn 06980 sh nin stan secant estates or GED be ccsesticntakens 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, 64, 427, 000 
Wicca dbndassdicisceddcnctndcbbadastencdadeleedaddeedautnds 38, 260, 000 
Total program (obligations)............. 2, 298,000,000 | 2, 467, 594, 000 169, 594, 000 
DI iisdeitccnndttcinddikestinnaia 2, 288, 000, 000 2, 418, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
ORO 6 wocinins sanmhcukenghneed 10, 000, 000 49, 594, 000 39, 504, 000 
Obligations by object 
Object classification In budget Revised esti- | Difference 
mate 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Total number of permanent a Seictninbdimnecimsigcianinlieedeaibeal 7, 491 7, = eee eet a 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -.........--- Teh. . 2°22 eeeaicdesbes 
Average number of all employees... -..........-...----.--- 7,178 a 178 cea ileal Rial 
Number of employees at end of year..--.........-- abated 7, 215 7, | SET EC 33 
01 Personal services.............- nhttnnahelenmiieirnegtsbinns $46, 800, 000 $46, 800, 000 |......-....-.. 
Ce det tat cane iceedetehdnetdbvceabstbhadaskabe 3, 850, 000 3 RON ciel obbkinaiity 
03 Transportation Be il nl eign Sic baereitlehidindiatees 10, 317, 000 ec etcontumaces 
Ce See SU IIR a ccc sede cn ccnsndsccdinwipte 3, 573, 000 DOU OE Tacctccdsucstcc 
@ Bente end wiiity crviets....................2<....-.. 213, 400, 000 SEE GSE Poseiiddascccse 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ 868, 000 OO =a 
GF Obiber COmRrnOOUel GUPVINED. . 26. cccciccscccescccccieus 1, 138, 334,000 | 1,289,546,000 | $151, 212,000 
Services performed by other agencies.............- 25, 619, 000 25, 461, 000 — 158, 000 
Ce EB I ic cacccdaseecasgainoenninnein 734, 600, 000 746, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 
EERSTE ES PTET Sea re Sere. 76, 886, 000 83, 426, 000 6, 540, 000 
1l Grants, subsidies, “and contributions..........-------- 8, 623, 000 AGE Beeciecinmentane 
13 Refunds, awards, eee 316, 000 SON Bee ch dae ian 
BD “Hem OG CIR. oie ke na sks kde cccdccens 8, 000 RE Dtrmeeantneeen 
IT a us atinninssnstntinittllns aniguathiiind wontuamiandilie 100, 000 WRU Vovecogn skwtans 
Total, Atomic Energy Commission-.---..........-- 2, 263, 294,000 | 2, 432, 888, 000 169, 594, 000 
Transfer appropriations with other agencies_.............- 34, 706, 000 34, 706, 000 |........--.... 
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Mr. Cannon. This morning we begin consideration of the budget 
for 1959 for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There has been a supplemental budget of $130 million requested 
for 1959, in House Document No. 388, making the total of new funds 
requested for Operating Expenses for 1959 of $2,418,000,000. House 
Document No. 388 reads as follows: 


Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 











| | | 
Budget | Heading Original Changed to— Increase 
page estimate 
4 aici ech dea ae hile 
117-118 | | ee eee | $2, 288, 000, 000 | $2, 418, 000, 000 $2,418,000 10, 000, 000 
| 








This amendment is necessary to provide for expansion of basic research in the 
physical sciences, especially nuclear physics; for further acceleration of the re- 
actor development program, particularly the development of civilian atomic 
power reactors; and for augmentation of the effort to develop nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Cannon. We will begin with Commissioner Floberg’s general 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER FLOBERG 


Mr. Fioperc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John Floberg; I — been a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission since October , 1957. My opening statement will out- 
line the principal activities of the atomic energy program and summa- 
rize the Commission’s financial requirements for fiscal year 1959. 
Following my statement, other officials are prepared to discuss partic- 
ular phases of the program in greater detail. Your questions will be 
welcome at any time. 

The Commission’s budget requirements are provided in two appro- 
priations, one for operating expenses and the other for plant acquisi- 
tion and construction. The estimates for operating expenses provide 
for obligations in fiscal year 1959 of $2,467,594,000. We have re- 
quested that this requirement be met by reappropriation of unobli- 
gated balances remaining at the end of fiscal year 1958, estimated at 
$49,594,000, and by a new appropriation of $2,418 million. 


PLANT’ ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 


For plant acquisition and construction, the estimates provide for 
obligations in 1959 of $380,367,000. Of this amount, $111,174,000 
represents projects which will not be fully contracted for in the cur- 
rent fiscal year but will be carried into 1959. The new requirements 
for 1959 in the amount of $269,193,000 are to be met by free funds in 
the amount of $65,193,000 resulting from savings and deferments of 
prior year construction projects, and a new appropriation of $204 
million. These new requirements are consistent with the authoriza- 
tion legislation requested by the Commission and still under consid- 
eration by the Congress. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY (EURATOM) 


On June 23, 1958, the President in a message to the Congress an- 
nounced a program of cooperation with the European Atomic Energy 
Community, known as Euratom, and requested that Congress approve 
the necessary legislation for the program. The budget before you 
today makes no provision for the funds required, estimated to be $25 
million of operating funds in 1959. We would expect that a request 
for this amount will be submitted by the Bureau of the Budget upon 
approval of the legislation authorizing the Euratom program. 

The Commission’s budget for fiscal year 1959 is not strikingly differ- 
ent from the budget of the year just closing, or from those of other 
recent years. 


OPERATING PROGRAM 


The operating program continues to grow, but at a decreasing rate. 
Total net operating costs are estimated at about $2,429 million in 
1959, an increase of $314 million, or 15 percent, over the year just 
closing. In 1958, the estimated increase over the preceding year was 
24 percent. 

As in the year just closing, most of the operating cost increase 
projected for 1959 is again concentrated in three programs, namely, 
raw materials (26 percent of the increase), weapons (32 percent), and 
reactor development (29 percent). 

Still another point of similarity between the 1959 budget and 
earlier budgets is the extent to which the work to be performed is 
related to military requirements. We look forward hopefully, of 
course, to the time when the focus of ali atomic energy work will be 
on peaceful objectives. Even now, it would be a serious mistake to 
consider our programs for the production of special nuclear materials 
as being associated exclusively with military objectives. Our capacity 
to produce special nuclear materials is the bulwark which has enabled 
the United States to provide world leadership in promoting atoms for 
peace. With our demonstrated capacity, we have been able to 
assure pioneer developers and users of civilian power reactors, both 
here and abroad, that the United States is willing and able to make 
nuclear fuel available over the operating life of the reactors they wish 
to build. 

Nevertheless, the actual quantity of nuclear fuel required for ship- 
ment to civilian power reactor operators in 1959 is quite small. It 
will be several years, in fact, before actual shipment of any substantial 
part of AEC’s total production of special nuclear materials will be 
required for the reactors now planned or under construction. For 
this reason, the 1959 costs of the production programs concerned 
with raw materials, special nuclear materials, and weapons can prop- 
erly be considered as being almost entirely related to military require- 
ments. If we include also the cost of dev elopment work on military 
reactors, we find that the portion of AEC’s 1959 net operating cost 
which is directly related to military requirements is 83 percent. A 
similar relationship has existed for several years. The corresponding 
percentages in 1957 and 1958 were 86 and 85 percent, respectively. 
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While military needs continue to dominate the budget requirements, 
the importance of the activities represented by the remaining 17 per- 
cent of the net operating cost is very great indeed. This segment of 
the Commission’s program includes, for example, the whole broad 
effort on reactors for civilian use, the research in iology and medicine, 
investigations into controlled ‘thermonuclear reactions, studies in 
physics, chemistry, and metallurgy, and the expanded. application 
of radioisotopes. These, indeed, are the elements of the atomic energy 
program which make the atom a symbol of hope and industrial prog- 
ress not only in the United States but throughout the rest of the 
world under the atcms-for-peace program. 


PLANT ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission’s construction program also resembles the pattern 
of other recent years. No major facilities for the production of 
materials are included in this budget, although provision continues to 
be made for plant modifications to increase the efficiency and safety 
of production operations. Expansion of facilities for development 
and production of weapons continues, as required to cope with the 
changing characteristics of our weapon designs. Projects related to 
the reactor development program continue to grow in number and 
will require 55 percent of the total estimated 1959 obligations for 
construction. 


Let me now comment on the main features of our budget programs. 
RAW MATERIALS 


The largest single program in our 1959 budget is concerned with 
the procurement of raw materials. The cost of this program is esti- 
mated as $680 million. The increase over 1958 is estimated to be 
$83,100,000, or 14 percent. 

Primary interest centers in the procurement of uranium ores and 
concentrates, and 96 percent of the program cost is for this purpose. 
The remaining 4 percent is for procurement of other raw materials, 
for evaluation of uranium resources, and for improving mining and 
milling operations. 

The general outlook for obtaining the uranium we need for the years 
immediately ahead continues to be favorable. The rapid climb in 
AEC receipts of uranium concentrates over the past 3 years will level 
off in 1960. Projected 1959 receipts of approximately 32,000 tons of 
U,0; are 3 times the quantity procured in 1956. 

Earlier dependence on overseas sources has been greatly reduced. 
The United States has continued during the past year to outproduce 
all other countries. New mills coming into operation in Canada, 
however, may enable that country to equal our domestic production 
during 1959. Canada and the United States together will supply 
84 percent of AEC concentrate receipts next year. 

Projected deliveries of uranium to the AEC are substantially in 
balance with the total requirements now foreseeable for both military 
and peaceful uses of atomic energy. ‘To prevent overexpansion of the 
domestic uranium industry, the AEC announced in October 1957 that 
it would limit future procurement commitments that would involve 
construction of additional milling capacity not already provided for 
under executed contracts. 
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Investigation subsequently disclosed that certain areas of the 
Western United States had no market, or an inadequate market, for 
ores which had been developed in response to Government encourage- 
ment prior to November 1, 1957. 

After review of this problem in the light of our established uranium 
procurement goals, it was decided that a limited expansion of our 
domestic program could be undertaken, consistent with our overall 
supply requirements. Accordingly, the Commission announced in 
April that it had authorized a limited number of additional contracts 
for the purchase of concentrates. This action is expected to result 
in additional milling capacity which could produce about 2,500 tons 
of U,O, per year. Most of the new facilities will begin production 
in fiscal year 1960. The Committee on Appropriations was informed 
of this action by letter of April 2. 

Our budget, of course, covers only the cost of the uranium we 
expect to receive next year. Forward commitments extending beyond 
fiscal year 1959, mainly for the period until 1962 but in some instances 
through calendar year 1966, are estimated to be $4.1 billion. This 
estimate is based upon expected deliveries under existing agreements 
with Australia, Beloit Canada, Portugal, and South Africa and 
under contracts with domestic producers, and also covers additional 
quantities which might be offered by United States producers under 
the guaranteed price established for uranium concentrates for the 
period from 1962 to 1966. 


SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


The second largest program is concerned with the production of 
special nuclear materials. Under the special nuclear materials pro- 

am we budget for the cost of operating our major production plants. 

hese are principally the reactor installations at Hanford and Savan- 
nah River, the diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Ports- 
mouth, and the feed materials plants in Missouri and Ohio. These 
plants convert raw materials into fissionable materials and other 
special materials from which nuclear energy can be released, either in 
weapons or in reactors. 

The key fact about this portion of our budget is that the total cost 
of operating AEC materials production plants has become stabilized. 
The projected cost of the special nuclear materials program in 1959 is 
$580,400,000. This amount is about 2 percent more than the esti- 
mated cost for 1958, and is slightly less than the actual cost experi- 
enced in 1957. While these production activities account for only 
24 percent of total net operating costs, a truer measure of their sig- 
nificance is perhaps our financial investment in the plant facilities 
they use. These plants represent an investment of about $4.8 billion, 
or nearly 70 percent of the total AEC plant investment of $6.9 billion 
on June 30, 1957. 

As increased quantities of special nuclear materials are produced, # 
continued reduction is expected in their unit costs. 

Process development work on production problems will include 
work necessary to adapt and modify existing plants and processes 
to recover fuels from power reactors. While eventually it is hoped 
that private industry will perform these services on a commercial 
basis, it appears that AEC must presently accomplish these services 
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for an interim period so that the materials can be returned promptly 
to useful form. The construction estimates include $10 million to be 
obligated in fiscal year 1959 for plant modifications to existing facilities 
required for AEC to perform this service. 


WEAPONS 


The weapons program will cost $547,600,000 in 1959, about $100 
million more than in 1958. These are the costs of fabricating, procur- 
ing and assembling weapon components, and performing the functions 
of weapon research and development, testing, stockpile surveillance, 
and storage. 

The research and development is continuing to yield new infor- 
mation applicable to weapon development and such data will be 
incorporated in the design of new models which will greatly enhance 
the capabilities of the Armed Forces. 


PROJECT PLOWSHARE 


Nuclear explosives are today believed to have peaceful applications 
of great potential significance. Preliminary studies, conducted under 
the designation Project Plowshare, have convinced scientists in our 
principal weapon laboratories that a number of very practical uses 
should be investigated. The results of the underground nuclear 
detonation performed last September in Nevada, known as the 
Rainier shot, seem to confirm this promise. Among the most interest- 
ing applications now envisaged are excavation, oil recovery, mining, 
power production, and large-scale isotope production. 

Field surveys will be performed in 1959 to investigate the prac- 
ticability of using nuclear explosives to excavate a harbor on the 
northwest coast of Alaska. If found useful, safe and practicable, the 
excavation could take place in 1960. 

Work planned for 1959 includes investigation of other applications 
and the design and development of prototype devices, as well as the 
survey for the Alaskan project. The costs for next year are estimated 
at $3 million. However, the Commission expects that this work will 
be expanded in subsequent years, as the possibilities unfold. The 
investigation of a number of the uses will be carried out as cooperative 
undertakings with industry. 


REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 


The reactor development program comprises numerous experi- 
mental and prototype reactor projects for a wide range of military 
and civilian purposes, research and development on various aspects 
of reactor technology, and research on controlled thermonuclear reac- 
tions. The operating costs for the entire program are estimated at 
$420,300,000 in 1959, or $91 million more than the estimate for 1958. 
Increases occur in each of the major segments of the program, as new 
experimental projects are undertaken and older expertments move 
into the operating phase. 

Military reactor projects are expected to incur operating costs of 
$200 million, or nearly half the operating costs estimated for all 
reactor development. Aircraft reactor projects, being pursued in 
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cooperation with the Air Force, represent $100 million of these costs. 
They include projects for nuclear propulsion of manned aircraft and 
missiles, and for nuclear power sources to supply electricity for 
satellites. 

In the dual approach to nuclear propulsion for manned aircraft, the 
primary emphasis continues to be on the direct cycle system. "The 
first of the direct cycle prototype reactors, operating on a test stand 
and not in an airplane, was successful in powering a jet engine as long 
ago as January 1956. 

Experiments will continue in an effort to develop fuel and reactor 
components capable of withstanding higher temperatures for extended 
periods of power operation. Air Force development of the turbojet 
porvion of the propulsion system is continuing satisfactorily. 

The other approach is a liquid metal system. In this system heat 
is transferred from the reactor by means of a liquid-metal coolant. 
Work on this system is being continued at about the same level as 
in 1958. 

Missile propulsion experiments are in an earlier stage, in which the 
objective is to demonstrate the feasibility of nuclear rocket and 
nuclear ramjet propulsion systems. Nuclear rocket engines could 
have application in advanced intercontinental ballistic missiles, or in 
satellite or other space vehicles. Nuclear ramjet engines have 
promise for strategic bombardment and reconnaissance vehicles. In 
the nuclear rocket project, the design, development, and fabrication 
of an initial nonflyable test reactor is scheduled for 1959. For the 
ramjet propulsion system experimental and theoretical work to deter- 
mine the feasibility of applying heat from a reactor to ramjet engines 
is continued. 

To provide electric power for satellite instruments and signals, two 
approaches are being followed. One is a radioisotope unit which uses 
heat from the decay of a radioisotope. The second approach is the 
development of a small reactor unit. 

For the Navy, the development of reactors to propel ships is 
expected to involve costs in 1959 of $91,400,000, about 3 percent more 
than in 1958. All naval reactors now under development are the 
pressurized water type. However, these reactors cover a wide range 
of power ratings. A single reactor system is being developed for a 
small submarine, and an eight-reactor system for an aircraft carrier. 
To meet these varied requirements, three land prototypes are already 
under construction and a fourth was recently authorized. Two are 
for submarine systems and two are for surface ship systems. Knowl- 
edge gained from building and operating these prototypes will soon be 
evidenced in further additions of nuclear propelled ships to the fleet. 

Army reactor projects are aimed at providing sources of heat and 
power to military installations located at remote sites, and at meeting 
other special requirements of any of the military services. A particular 
objective is to develop small, portable reactor plants which can be 
transported with minimum effort and be erected at minimum cost. 
A pressurized water reactor plant is operating successfully at Fort 
Belvoir. At the National Reactor Testing Station the testing of a 
low-power boiling water reactor prototype will proceed in 1959, and 
fabrication of a gas-cooled reactor experiment will continue. Investi- 
gations will also continue on advanced, compact reactor systems suit- 
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able as a mobile source of electric power and for propulsion of very 
large land vehicles. 

ojects for the development of civilian power reactors will con- 
stitute the largest single category in the entire reactor development 
program in 1959. The estimated costs for civilian power projects in 
that year are $113,590,000, about $31 million more than in 1958. 

Civilian power projects fall into two groups, those in the Govern- 
ment program and those in the cooperative arrangements program. 
Projects in the Government program represent the continuing experi- 
mental investigation of 10 different reactor concepts believed to have 
promise for economical nuclear power. Investigation of one of these 
reactor concepts typically involves the development, design, fabrica- 
tion, and operation over a period of several years of one or more 
reactor experiments. The purpose of the experiments is to establish 
the technical feasibility of the design concept, to develop its component 
systems, and to identify the technical and economic problems, hazard 
characteristics, and other factors which must be weighed in determin- 
ing whether construction of a larger scale prototype should next be 
undertaken. 

Projects in the cooperative arrangements program represent the 
next step, that of constructing a power demonstration reactor. These 
projects originate as proposals by electric utilities, submitted in 
response to invitations issued from time to time by the Commission, in 
which certain types of Government assistance are offered. In most 
cases the entire capital cost of the reactor and conventional plant 
facilities is paid by the utility. The partial exception occurs in the 
arrangements for electric cooperatives and a municipally owned 
utility. In these cases the Government contracts to build and own 
the reactor, and to sell steam to drive the turbogenerator owned by 
the utility. For most projects in the cooperative arrangements 
program, the assistance extended relates only to research and develop- 
ment and to the waiver of charges for use of certain materials; in no 
case do any AEC funds go into construction of the conventional 
generating facilities. 

Before approving a cooperative arrangement project, the Com- 
mission satisfies itself that the proposed project will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the reactor art. 

The practical experience gained in the construction and operation 
of these reactor plants will substantially shorten the period until 
nuclear power can be considered economically competitive. Without 
the very considerable amounts of private capital provided by industry 
for these undertakings, either the technology of nculear power would 
be advanced more slowly or the Government would be obliged to 
bear much higher costs. 

The operating costs anticipated for the two categories of civilian 
power projects are about $91 million for the Government projects 
and $23 million for the cooperative arrangement projects. Particular 
mention should be made of the $51 million provision for construction 
of a gas-cooled power reactor. The Commission will endeavor to 
establish this project as a cooperative arrangement with industry. 
If a satisfactory proposal is received, additional operating funds will 
be required. We have proposed language which would permit the 
Commission in that event to transfer funds provided in the plant 
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acquisition and construction appropriation for this project to the 
appropriation for operating expenses. 

The budget presentation, summarized at the beginning of this 
statement, contemplates that funds in the amount of $17,243,000 
would be obligated before June 30, 1958, for two of the cooperative 
arrangement projects, namely, the projects for the city of Piqua, 
Ohio, and for the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power Associates. 
Because these contracts will not be executed until 1959, the amount 
of unobligated funds at June 30, 1958, will be greater by the amount of 
these two contracts and the estimated obligations to be incurred in 
1959 will also be higher by the same amount. There is no effect 
on the appropriation request. 

Many factors which influence the efficiency and economy of reactor 
operation may be common to several reactor types. This can be 
said for problems of reactor safety, fuel processing, and recovery 
techniques, fuel fabrication, instrumentation, and control systems. 
These activities and a variety of other work of general application, such 
as the development of new alloys and materials, will be continued 
in 1959. 

A new feature of the reactor development program in 1959 will be 
the work on applied fuel cycle development. This work represents a 
concerted attack on the numerous factors which determine the unit 
fuel cycle cost of reactor operation. Lower fuel cycle costs through 
cheaper fabrication and separation and more complete burnup must 
be achieved if nuclear power is to become economically competitive. 
Preparations will be made in 1959 for testing multiton batches of 
developmental fuel elements in some of the full-scale power reactors 
scheduled to come into operation in the following years. 

Another civilian use of nuclear energy is for propulsion of merchant 
ships. ‘The Commission and the Maritime Administration cooperate 
in developing merchant ship propulsion systems. The nuclearship 
Savannah, for which the keel was laid in May, will be driven by a 
pressurized water reactor system. Higher performance for com- 
mercial ships may ultimately be obtained from a gas-cooled reactor 
with a closed cycle gas turbine, but formidable development problems 
must be overcome. Preliminary developmental design studies for 
such a system will continue im 1959. 

The final category to be mentioned in the reactor development 
program is research on controlled thermonuclear reactions. Costs for 
this work in 1959 are estimated to be*$39,140,000, or about double the 
amount for 1958. Four approaches are being pursued in the effort 
to obtain useful power from controlled fusion reactions—reactions 
which occur at temperatures of the order of 100,000,000° centigrade. 

While each of the four approaches shows promise, our scientists 
do not consider that a real breakthrough has yet occurred. 

Nevertheless there is real progress to report. Our laboratories 
have obtained hot plasmas—bodies of ionized gas—whose energy 
levels appear to be on the threshold of the thermonuclear range. 
Higher energy levels must be attained and ways must be found to 
increase the time during which the extremely hot gas is confined. 
Although the production of power from fusion remains a distant goal, 
the ultimate prospect of generating useful power from sea water 
warrants major emphasis on this research. 
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Construction projects for reactor development require an estimated 
$208,772,000 for obligation in 1959. The varied facilities being pro- 
vided for this work include 20 projects requiring appropriation for 
fiscal year 1959 of new obligational authority totaling about $160 
million, and 14 projects previously authorized, most of which are 
already i in progress and for which about $49 million will be obligated 
in 1959 from carryover funds. 


PHYSICAL RESEARCH 


The Commission’s physical research program is expected to incur 
costs of $90 million, an increase of $18,500,000 over 1958. The re- 
search supported under this program is in the broad fields of physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, and mathematics. The limits of our knowledge 
in these areas will continue to determine how far and how fast we can 
progress toward full realization of the benefits atomic energy holds 
out to man. 

The newspaper headlines of the past year make superfluous any 
appeal or argument for the importance of basic research today. We 
are confident that the projected expansion is needed and can be car- 
ried out without relaxation of quality standards. 

The largest growth PRONE, is in the category of high-energy 
physics, to provide for increased utilization of high-energy-particle 
accelerators. Study of the interactions of little-understood nuclear 

articles which can be produced only in such devices is the likeliest 
ber to fundamental knowledge about the makeup of matter. The 
practical consequences of new knowledge of this type can scarcely be 
guessed, but there is certainly no reason to believe that the great 
landmarks of discovery in nuclear science are all behind us. 

The greatest part of the $21,600,000 of obligations to be incurred 
for construction projects in the physic ‘al research program is also for 
particle accelerators. Projects already in progress for construction 
of accelerators at Cambridge, Mass., at Princeton, N. J., and at 
Argonne National Laboratory will be continued, and certain im- 
provements to three major accelerators at Berkeley, Calif., will be 
undertaken. 

Since the war, the construction of major pieces of research equip- 
ment, particularly accelerators capable of imparting billion-volt ener- 
gies, has moved far beyond the financial resources of all interested 
organizations except the Federal Government. The alternating 
gradient synchrotron under construction at Brookhaven, for example, 
and the high-intensity accelerator for Argonne, fall in the $25 million 
to $30 million cost range. Design studies will continue in 1959 for 
accelerators of still higher performance. 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


We turn now to biology and medicine. 

Greater understanding of atomic radiation effects on man and his 
environment must go hand in hand with the development and in- 
creased use of atomic energy. At the same time, we must continue 
our research on peaceful biomedical applications of atomic energy. 

We are requesting a total of $43 million for the biology and medicine 
program, an increase of $7 million over fiscal year 195 58. This increase 
is being requested in recognition of the urgency of obtaining more 
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definite information about fallout and radiation hazards from atomic 
weapons tests and civilian atomic energy operations. 

A major responsibility of the biology and medicine program is 
the development of data that can be used to establish accurate 
limits of permissible radiation exposure. To do this, it is necessary 
to determine the effects of nuclear radiation on various forms of life, 
from viruses to large animals and man himself. These effects must be 
related to the amount and character of the radiation that causes them, 
and data obtained from extensive animal experiments must be inter- 
preted to determine the probable effects on man. It is also important 
to find out just how radiation injury of different types is caused, so 
that we can be guided in our research into means of combating the 
detrimental effects of radiation. 

We expect to expand our genetic research to obtain information 
upon which more accurate estimates of the genetic effects of radiation 
on human populations can be based, and to learn more about the 
nature of genes and chromosomes and the precise manner in which 
they are altered by radiation. Without such studies it is improbable 
that any method will be developed to alleviate the genetic effects of 
radiation, a matter of great public concern today. 

We have for several years been conducting a worldwide sampling 
and monitoring program to determine the extent of contamination 
on land, in the air, and in the sea from weapons tests. Studies of 
radioactive isotopes in the environment will be expanded in 1959, 
with increased emphasis on contamination that might result from 
waste disposal and reactor operations. Considerable additional atten- 
tion will also be given to another aspect of the fallout problem—the 
effects of radioactive isotopes that have been incorporated into the 
body. We hope from these studies with animals to estimate more 
reliably the effects of strontium 90 on man. 

Research projects on the beneficial applications of atomic energy 
represent an important phase of the biology and medicine program, 
and more than $10 million is requested for this purpose. 

Progress in cancer research continues to demonstrate the usefulness 
of radiation and radioisotopes in the treatment of this disease. More- 
over, research with radioisotopes is giving us greater knowledge of 
the differences between cancerous and normal tissues. The new 
Brookhaven Medical Research Center, with the first nuclear reactor 
to be built exclusively for biological and medical research and the 
treatment of patients, will be completed early in fiscal year 1959. 

Radioisotopes are a valuable tool in the laboratory for the study 
of disease and life processes, and important research findings continue 
to be made with their use. Perhaps most important is the greater 
understanding we are getting of the factors affecting nutrition and 
growth. This knowledge, combined with improved methods of con- 
trolling plant and animal diseases, which are also being investigated 
with the use of radioisotopes, may eventually lead to increased food 
production throughout the world. 


TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND INFORMATION 


The activities planned for 1959 in the training, education, and in- 
formation program are estimated to cost $21,225,000, an increase of 
$4,375,000 over 1958. The major changes stem from establishment 
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of a program for industrial isotope development and from plans for 
United States participation in the Second International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy being held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in September 1958. 

Use of radioisotopes is estimated to be saving industry $500 million 
a year at the present time. While such savings have increased many 
times over in recent years, we believe that industry has been too slow 
in accepting and developing the full potentialities of radioisotopes. 

Accordingly, the Commission has launched this year a relatively 
small effort to hasten wider use by industry, in the belief that within 
a few years industry can realize annual savings to be reckoned in bil- 
lions of dollars. At an estimated cost of $5 million, we propose in 
cooperation with industry to develop additional practical applications 
of isotopes to industrial processes, to establish training institutes for 
industrial personnel, to encourage private production of isotopes, and 
speed up development of massive radiation techniques. 

To serve present demand, the AEC produces and sells more than 
100 radioisotopes. 

As tracers, radioisotopes are used in industry to measure the flow 
of process materials through complex piping systems, to locate the 
action of oil-well stimulation methods, to measure catalyst circulation 
in oil refineries, to locate leaks, and to measure wear and corrosion, 
just to mention a few of the hundreds of industrial applications already 
known. 

Radioisotopes find even more varied use in nuclear gages, which 
can report data on thickness, liquid levels, density, and moisture 
without actual contact with the process material. As thickness 
monitors, such gages are now routinely used in the manufacture of 
materials ranging from heavy sheet steel to the thinnest plastic and 
paper. Over 90 percent of the tire fabric and 80 percent of the tin 
cans used in this country are controlled, during their production, by 
radioisotope thickness gages. Nuclear gages mounted on the outside 
of a pipe or container can measure the density, composition, or mass 
flow of the contents. In this way, for example, internal corrosion by 
chemicals can be measured directly. In conjunction with automatic 
control equipment, nuclear gages are contributing toward plant 
automation. 

Radioisotopes are now being used by industry in greatest quantity 
in radiographic examination of castings, welds, and machine compo- 
nents. Very much larger quantities, particularly separated fission 
products, are expected to be used in new industrial operations as 
sources of massive radiation. Such uses include initiation of chemical 
reactions, the polymerization of plastics, the vulcanization of rubber, 
petroleum cracking, and the radiation sterilization of foods and drugs. 

The general nature of medical uses of radioisotopes is perhaps 
better known. ‘Tracer techniques provide rapid information on blood 
circulation, thyroid activity, and location of tumors. Therapeutic 
uses include administration of tissue-destroying doses of radio- 
activity, either by selective absorption or direct placement of a par- 
ticular isotope in the affected tissues. It is obviously impossible to 
place a dollar value on the fact that a million medical patients are 
being diagnosed or treated with radioisotopes each year. 

For agriculture, radioisotopes are providing a wealth of information 
not otherwise obtainable on farm animals, nutrition and diseases, soil 
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chemistry, crop improvement, and plant physiology. Tracers reveal 
the action of insecticides, absorption of plant-destroying chemicals, 
utilization of fertilizers and growth hormone, and the life cycles and 
habits of insect pests. Radiation from isotopes is used to induce 
beneficial genetic mutations in plants. Rust-resistant oats and higher 
yielding peanuts are among the radiation-improved crops. 

Other activities covered by the training, education, and information 
program represent continuing efforts to broaden the interest and 
knowledge of the scientific community here and abroad in the fields 
of nuclear technology. These activities include the distribution of 
technical reports, and, indeed, entire libraries, of which we have 
presented about 60 to foreign countries and international organiza- 
tions, in addition to the 79 depository libraries maintained throughout 
the United States. The Commission also operates a limited number 
of specialized schools of nuclear science and technology, and awards 
fellowships for advanced study in these fields. Considerably more 
emphasis is placed on providing assistance to established educational 
institutions for the procurement of specialized equipment for training 
in the nuclear sciences, to hasten the day when our educational system 
will be able to keep pace with the need for technical personnel with 
nuclear training. 

Probably no other single event has so advanced the cause of atoms 
for peace as the 1955 Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. A second international conference of this type is 
to be held in Geneva in September 1958, the Commission being re- 
sponsible for the scientific aspects of the United States participation. 
Our country’s exhibits will touch on all the principal fields of peaceful 
use, but will feature a number of operating devices illustrating our 
fourpronged attack on the problem of achieving controlled thermo- 
nuclear reactions. 

COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


The Commission continues to dispose of housing and commercial 
properties at the Oak Ridge and Richland communities. The budget 
estimates for 1959 reflect the sale of all single and duplex housing, 
and a major portion of the apartments, dormitories, and commercial 
properties by the end of 1959. The effect of this property disposal 
on the Community budget estimates for 1959 is to redabe operating 
revenues by $3,770,000 below the $15,243,000 estimated for 1958, as a 
result of the loss of rentals on the property disposed. Operating costs 
will also be reduced, by $2,921,000 from the 1958 level of $17,921,000, 
reflecting the elimination of maintenance of the properties disposed. 
The community municipal costs including school and utility operations 
will continue in 1959, but we will experience the falloff in rental 
revenues mentioned above. Therefore the communities will again 
incur net operating costs, rather than net revenues we experienced 
prior to 1958. 

The estimates for 1959 provide for a full year of municipal services, 
since Oak Ridge is not planning to incorporate until 1960 or 1961 
and Richland, while planning to incorporate in fiscal year 1959, wi 
do so late in the year, with the result that transfer of municipal facili- 
ties and functions will take place in fiscal year 1960. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The estimates for our so-called overhead costs in 1959 continue the 
favorable relationship to total operating costs of the Commission that 
we have experienced in past years. In 1959 these costs represent 1.9 
percent of total operating costs, compared with 2.1 percent in 1958 
and 2.2 percent in 1957. Although the 1959 estimate of $46,600,000 
is $1, 896, 000 higher than 1958, our planned 1959 employment merely 
continues the number of pe ople we expect to have on the rolls by the 
end of 1958. The increase in costs represents carrying for a full yea 
the additional people hired in 1958, together with assoc iated canetaiioes 
costs. 

It is significant to note that although no increase in staff is planned, 
in certain areas, progressively heavier workload will fall on program 
direction and administration personnel. An increase in the volume 
and variety of licenses is expected; our inspection load continues to 
merease; expansion in the peaceful uses aspects of the Commission’s 
programs will demand more staff attention; and as our bilateral agree- 
ments with foreign countries mature and increase in number, in- 
creased staff time will have to be devoted to these activities. Con- 
sequently, these demands will have to be met by adjustments in our 
organization as dictated by program trends. 


SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


Our budget also includes $6,242,000 for costs of security clearance 
investigations of AEC and AEC contractor employees. These in- 
vestigations are performed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and by the Civil Service Commission and are prerequisite to employ- 
ment in the atomic-energy program. Based on our experience of 
investigative load to maintain contractor em loyment, it is estimated 
that 23,100 investigations will be conducted in 1959; this compares 
to 25,000 in 1958. 


OTHER COSTS AND REVENUES 


The 1959 estimates include $6,687,000 representing the costs of 
performing services or supplying produc ts which are sold by the AEC. 
These include such items as special reactor materials, sheavy water 
being an example, irradiation services in the Commission’s s engineering 
and test reactors, and material processing and fabrication services. 
ran Tevenues associated with the above costs are estimated at 
$9,982,000. In addition, the Commission will receive other revenues 
eae stn $17,738,000, the major portion of which ($11.5 million) 
will be received from operation of our communities. 


CHANGES IN SELECTED RESOURCES 


The final item in our 1959 budget represents the estimated increase 
in AEC operating inventories and in the forward financi ing of con- 
tracts. We are requesting $38,260,000 for these purposes. This 
amount incidentally is based on continuing the 3 months forward 
financing pattern established in 1958. Also provided for in this 
amount is $27.5 million for contracts to be let for space in private 
power reactors and privately constructed test reactors as part of the 
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new power reactor fuel cycle development program I mentioned 
earlier in connection with reactor development program estimates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched briefly on the budget aspects of each 
of the Commission’s programs. I stand ready, together with the 
Commission staff, to answer any questions you may have on these 
estimates. 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF AEC PLANTS 


Mr. Cannon. You say here that for plant acquisition and con- 
struction the estimates provide for obligations in 1959 of $380 million. 

Mr. F.Losera. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. You are following a definite policy, I suppose, and 
by plant acquisition you really mean plant construction; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Fionere. Yes, sir; principally. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no opportunity for you to purchase these 
plants ready for occupancy? 

Mr. FLospere. Not at our major installations. Any exceptions 
would certainly be minor. 

Mr. Cannon. How many completed plants do you have at the 
present time? 

Mr. Fiosere. Of all types? 

Mr. Cannon. The plants to which you refer in this paragraph. 

Mr. FLozpere. It would be a tremendous number. These include 
the raw materials processing plants like the gaseous diffusion plants 
and the special nuclear production facilities. I would have to supply 
that for the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. Would you supply it for the record and break down 
the categories which comprise the list? 

Those are completed plants. How many do you have under con- 
struction at this time? 

Mr. Fiosera. Mr. Derry may be able to supply that information. 

Mr. Cannon. How many are under construction at the present 
time? 

Mr. Derry. I can only speak, Mr. Chairman, in relation to dollars 
under construction. I would have to go to the construction record to 
detail the number of plants under construction. We have pieces of 
plants under construction or additions to the facilities in almost every- 
one of our places. 


The total under construction is between $250 million and $300 
million. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose you give us then not the amount of money 
involved but the number of plants referred to in this paragraph under 
construction at the present time. 

Mr. Cannon. How many plants is it you plan to construct? 

Mr. Fioserc. Do you mean in the long-range building program? 

Mr. Cannon. With special reference to the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Friosera. I could not give you the terms of the number of 
plants without supplying it for the record. There are things like 
test reactors, for example, or reactor experiments. 

Mr. Cannon. You may break them down into categories and also 


indicate where these plants are located and supply that information 
for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 
The major AEC facilities and their locations are as follows: 


PRODUCTION PLANTS 


Feed materials processing plants at Fernald, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Weldon Spring, Mo. 

Gaseous-diffusion plants and other production plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Paducah, Ky.; and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Production reactors and other production plants at Hanford, Wash.; and 
Savannah River-Aiken, S. C, 

Production plants in the weapons pr on are located at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Rocky Flats, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Burlington, Iowa; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Miamisburg, Ohio; Clearw ater, Fla. 


LABORATORIES 


Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Tl. 

Brookhaven National Laboratory, Yaphank, N. Y. 

Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

University of California Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley and Livermore, Calif. 
Sandia Laboratory, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Ames Laboratory, Ames, Iowa. 

Bettis plant, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TEST INSTALLATIONS 


National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Nevada test site, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Eniwetok Proving Ground, Eniwetok, Marshall Islands. 

With respect to the Commission’s production plants, aside from the final stages 
of completing certain expansions started several years ago at the Savannah River 
plant, there are no major expansions underway or provided for in the fiscal year 
1959 plant acquisition and construction estimates. Projects underway or pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1959 relating to production plants are mainly for increased 
safety, reductions of fire hazards; incorporation of process improvements, and 
rounding out production capacities to meet new types of production requirements. 

Laboratory construction underway or proposed for 1959 is mainly for technical 
facilities such as the alternating gradient synchrotron at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, the high energy accelerator at Argonne National Laboratory, and 
the destroyer and advanced submarine reactor prototype construction at Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory. There is included in the estimates a new fuels 
technology center at Argonne National Laboratory to provide facilities for reactor 
fuel development. Also a new Sigma Laboratory at Los Alamos is currently 
under construction. 

There are no major expansions to the Commission’s three testing installations. 
The estimates do provide for additional land acquisition at the National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho, but this is in connection with increased assurance of 
radiation safety. 


Mr. Cannon. Those are, I suppose, plans for your future construc- 
tion and they are in re sponse to new requirements. 

What new requirements in particular are involved? 

Mr. Fiozera. I can give you some examples. As we gain knowl- 
edge in the civilian reactor field, for example, or as a theory of reactor 
construction appears suitable for proof, we build a reactor experiment 
which would be small scale. If the reactor experiment proves suffi- 
ciently successful, then the desire will arise to see whether this can 
be done on other than a laboratory basis with real engineering put 
into the thing and a small prototype reactor may be constructed. 

Mr. Cannon. In former hearings, you have given us the number 
of reactors you had constructed. It later on developed that some of 
them are of a very minor nature. They are merely experiments in 
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the early stages; whereas, we got the idea that they were completed 
reactors in operation. We would like for you to differentiate if you 
will between those which are merely experiments and those which are 
actually in operation and producing at this time. 


EURATOM PROGRAM 


You mention here your program of cooperation with Euratom. 
Will you tell us briefly just what is Euratom. 

Mr. Fiopere. Euratom is another manifestation of the six Euro- 
pean countries taking steps in the direction of European unity. 

Mr. Cannon. Those are free nations and they do not include any 
Iron Curtain nations? 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes, sir, these are the same countries that are in the 
iron and steel community and in the common market. They are 
France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. 

Mr. Cannon. The United States is not officially a member of this 
organization? 

Mr. F.Loperec. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. But we are collaborating with it? 

Mr. Fiopere. We are interested as a matter of foreign policy in 
promoting its health and welfare. 

Mr. Cannon. Who is paying the expense of operating Euratom? 

Mr. Fiosere. The enema countries have financed it the same as 
they have financed the iron and steel community. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Cannon. What amounts if any are paid by the United States? 

Mr. FLopere. Up to now, none that I know of. 

Mr. Cannon. What do you plan to spend? 

Mr. Fiospera. The program that was submitted by the President 
to the Congress a week or so ago contemplated the first phase of the 
Euratom nuclear power program. If this program is approved by 
the Congress and if the necessary legislative steps are taken, the total 
bill on the United States participation in the production of a million 
killowatts of electric power in Euratom would, in my estimate, be in 
the area of $100 million. 

I would like to break down that figure because it is arguable. It 
can turn out to be wrong. 

Part of the program that is contemplated in the submission is a 
joint research and development program to which the United States 
and Euratom would each contribute $10 million a year for 5 years. 
There is $50 million of the $100 million as far as United States partici- 
pation is concerned. 

Another part of the program concerns the guaranty of elements of 
the fuel cycle, particularly the fabrication costs of the fuel elements 
and the longevity of those fuel elements. This figure will vary 
depending on the performance of the fuel elements. If they turn 
out to give better performance than we are anticipating at the present 
time, the cost will be less; if they turn out to be not as good as we 
anticipate, the costs will be more. My guess is that these guaranties 
will cost the United States about $50 million, but it could be as little 
as $25 million or as much as $90 million. 
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Mr. Cannon. What character of cooperation and collaboration is 
offered by the United States? Is it money or materials or services 
or know-how or the secret results of our research? 

Mr. FLosere. It is all of the first things you mentioned. It is 
know-how relative to reactors available today for construction of a 
type that can be used by these European countries; it is a solution 
to their power shortage problem which is very critical. It is guar- 
anties of these fuel cycle elements, which are money in a sense. 

It is promotion of this research and development program which 
will enable them to step up their own nuclear programs. There is 
one other element which is not actual out-of-pocket cost to the 
United States which should be mentioned, and that is an Export- 
Import Bank loan which will assist in the initial financing of this 
program. 

Mr. Cannon. The United States makes the loan? 

Mr. Fiozerc. The Export-Import Bank will lend $135 million at 
4% percent interest, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you expect to get it back? 

Mr. Fiosere. I do not run that bank but if they do not get it 
back, we are going to be disappointed. 

Mr. Cannon. Is there any financial contribution to that? 

Mr. FLopera. Yes, sir; the major contribution of about $215 
million is made by Euratom. There is no capital cost contribution 
by the United States. This country’s only financial participation is 
the long-term loan. 

Mr. Cannon. Which you think we may get back? 

Mr. Fiosere. I think the bank’s record is pretty good. 


SECRET INFORMATION 


Mr. Cannon. What about the results of our research at this time, 
secrets which we have learned and are using? Are they being made 
available to Euratom? 

Mr. Fioserc. No military secrets. 

Mr. Cannon. Are secrets involved in the production of power? 

Mr. Fiopere. If they get the reactor in hand, they will obviously 
be able to analyze it. We must recognize that these people are 
capable people. 

Mr. Cannon. And we give them valuable secrets? 

Mr. Fioserc. They will acquire valuable knowledge, because ex- 
perience—operating experience—and know-how in the use of these 
reactors will educate them greatly. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think it safe to trust Euratom with secrets 
which are of real value? 

Dr. Lissy. If I may interrupt, there are relatively few secrets in 
civilian power these days. Since 1955, in Geneva, most of the infor- 
mation on civilian power has been declassified at least in principle. 

Mr. Cannon. You say most of it but not all of it? 

Dr. Lipsy. There is a hazy line between civilian power and military 
power where there is still some classification. 

Mr. Cannon. In that event, do you not think we should exercise 
some care and discrimination in the information we contribute to 
Euratom? 
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Dr. Lissy. That is right. There are no provisions in the Euratom 
arrangements for the transfer of classified data. I believe there are 
no provisions for transfer of secret information. 

Mr. Cannon. Within the last month, France has been barely 
rescued from communistic control and even now is in close relation- 
ship with Russia. Do you think that we should adopt any precaution 
which would protect us in the event that 1 of these 6 nations should 
later on decide to go communistic? 

Mr. Fiosera. They would not get anything out of this program, 
Mr. Cannon, that is not available to them anyhow as far as knowledge 
is concerned. In fact, I doubt that they will get anything out of this 
program that the Soviet Union does not already have at least in a 
theoretical knowledge sense. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Cannon. You are working then at the present time on atoms 
for peace, on the commercial development of atomic energy and also 
on military requirements and use of atomic energy. I believe you say 
that about 83 percent of your budget is for military purposes. Is 
there any sharp line of demarcation between military and civilian 
development of atomic energy? 

Mr. FLoperc. Not very sharp in some cases, Mr. Cannon, and this 
figure could be disputed. However, it has been calculated on a com- 
parative basis and it indicates a trend toward relatively increased 
emphasis on civilian programs. 

The know-how gained from the Naval reactor program, for example, 
has contributed tremendously to the civilian reactor program. In 
fact, one of the major contributions of the Naval program to the 
country is its indirect development of this civilian reactor program. 

Mr. Cannon. Just as in the case of aviation which is one of the 
very few salvages we have been able to rescue from the holocaust of 
military preparation in which money, unless it is to save the Nation, 
is hopelessly poured down the rathole. 

In your development of commercial civilian atomic energy, have you 
developed anything which has been turned over to American industry? 
Mr. FLopera. Yes, sir, great quantities of information have been 
made available. There is a regular program of declassification of the 
Navy reactor technology and pamphlets are regularly published and 
distributed to American industry describing the technology which 
has been successful in different aspects of this military reactor pro- 
gram. I would say that so much of it is made available that the real 

problem is for American industry to digest it. 

Mr. Cannon. Is American industry utilizing it? 

Mr. FLospere. Yes, sir. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Cannon. Do you envision progress in atomic energy which 
will ultimately produce the decisive weapon in warfare? 

Mr. FLosera. I do not know if there will ever be a single defensive 
weapon. We have some pretty terrible ones right now. 

Mr. Cannon. Are atomic weapons supplanting the conventional 
weapons? 
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Mr. Fiopere. That is a question that should really be directed to 
the military people more so than to us. Certainly they are supple- 
menting them, and in some cases I should think atomic weapons 
would be able to take the place of other weapons. 

Mr. Cannon. We read in the Sunday newspaper yesterday that 
we are making some progress; that if we are able to stop 1 out of every 
10 attacks of the enemy, then we are accomplishing something. What 
information can you give us on that? 

Mr. Fiopere. I cannot give you any information on it from 
authoritative sources. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think we are developing weapons which will 
stop more than 1 out of 10? 

Mr. Fiosere. I would certainly hope so, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. We know if 1 out of 10 got through, Washington 
would be finished. The same would be true of any other city they 
attacked. So, we must stop 10 out of 10 to be effective. One single 
bomb would destroy this city and everything in and about it. What 
progress is being made? 

Mr. Fioserc. The nuclear components of antiaircraft weapons are 
a part of the weapons program we have described in this statement. 


CONTROL AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


Mr. Cannon. We are gratified at the attention which you are 
giving to research in biology and medicine, especially your develop- 
ments in the cure and control of diseases. 

We wondered just how far we can depend on assurances that you 
have given us that you are making progress in the control and treat- 
ment of disease. For example, we have been told now for quite 
awhile, 6 or 8 years that you either had achieved or you were on the 
verge of achieving the control of cancer. Every year when the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department program comes upon the 
floor, they assure us that the prospect is in the very near future that 
we are going to control cancer. But up to this time they have never 
found out anything about the cause or the control of cancer. We are 
almost desperate in our research of cancer, and we hope that your 
research in atomic energy is of such a nature so as to offer some hope of 
success. 

Dr. Lissy. May I ask Dr. Dunham to speak to that subject? 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Dunham, will you tell us to what extent we can 
expect your program to develop a cure of these various diseases which 
now torment and decimate the human race? 

Dr. Dunuam. Mr. Chairman, our program in medicine and specifi- 
cally in cancer, I believe, is making significant contributions toward 
solving this problem. I do not propose that isotopes themselves will 
offer the ultimate cure for cancer. 

We have demonstrated that some of our isotopes, as substitutes for 
X-rays, are very useful in the treatment of cancer. We have used 
the large 184-inch cyclotron at Berkeley to destroy the pituitary gland 
in order to control the growth of cancer, particularly breast cancer. 
These are not ultimate solutions to the cancer problem, as you can 
well understand. 

On the other hand, we are supporting quite a little work primarily 
in our own laboratories on the immunology of cancer. We have tound 
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that cancer cells develop antibodies against them just like diphtheria 
toxin. 

At the University of Rochester, they are putting a radioactive 
isotope into the antibodies against the cancer, and they are now getting 
almost enough of the radioactive iodine to the cancer so that it 
actually might begin to kill cancer cells. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think it is at least a possibility? Would you 
say it is a probability within the next year? 

r. DunHam. No, sir, but it is an approach in which we have a 
particular interest because of our interest in radiosotopes. 

Mr. Cannon. The information we get as a result of your research 
is sometimes more disturbing than reassuring. For instance, the 
newspaper reports that the use of X-rays, radiation, in the control of 
diseases, even to the slightest extent, may seriously affect the patient. 
As result a number of people to whom I have talked recently have been 
apprehensive about going to the dentist to have a tooth X-rayed. 

Dr. Dunnam. I think there is no question but that radiation in 

eneral is harmful. I think, on the other band, there is no question 

ut that, medically speaking, with X-rays, whether they are used in 
the treatment of cancer or in the diagnosis of heart disease, lung dis- 
ease, or dental X-rays, taken with proper equipment that is properly 
taken care of, the individual gains infinitely more from the examina- 
tion than he could ever lose by a small increase—and it is a very small 
fractional increase—in his chances of having some genetic effect on 
his germ cells. 

AVAILABILITY OF URANIUM ORE 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, in the matter of raw materials, 
we have had the impression heretofore that the material which was 
required was found rarely and only in restricted areas, and that the 
Government was making every effort in prospecting and in acquiring 
possible sources of uranium and other material, but today you speak 
of preventing the overexpansion of the domestic uranium industry. 

How do you comport those two ideas, first, that we had difficulty 
securing enough, and are going abroad to find supplies, and here that 
we are Overexpanding the domestic supply? 

Mr. F.osere. Your previous impression was correct at the time. 
This was a commodity in short supply up until very recently, but 
within the last couple of years, some notable discoveries of ore deposits 
have been made within this country and now it is a raw material that 
is abundant. 

Mr. Cannon. It is a very happy situation then that we need have 
no fear that essential material will be exhausted. 

Mr. Fiozera. Certainly under no short-term scale will it be ex- 
hausted. We are controlling the production of it so it will not be 
overproduced. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF ORE PROCESSING MILLS 


Mr. Cannon. You speak here of new mills—how many mills are in 
operation at this time? 

Mr. FLosere. Could I ask Mr. Johnson to answer that question. 
He is the Director of the Raw Materials Division, Mr. Cannon. 
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Mr. Cannon. How many mills adapted to the productién of 
material required in your program are in existence and operating at 
this time 

Mr. Jounson. I believe there are approximately 18 either in opera- 
tion or about to operate and another 5 that are in the construction 
stage, making a total of 23. 

Mr. Cannon. Will you give us the location of those now in opera- 
tion and the three which are being prepared and constructed. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Uranium processing plants 


MILLS OPERATING 


| Tons of | Estimated 





























Location Company ore per cost of mill 
day 
} 
1. Rifle, Colo !_._._-_- | Union Carbide Nuclear Co__--.---_--- 1, 000 $8, 500, 000 
2. Uravan, Colo-_--- Dont Saw 850 5, 000, 000 
3. Grand Junction, Colo Climax Uranium Co__-_-_--_-- Ba adhseaoe 350 3, 088, 000 
4. Durango, Colo-_.- | Vanadium Corporation of America._______-- 430 | 813, 000 
5. Gunnison, Colo- | Gunnison Mining Co-___-__- s2ae9 200 2, 025, 000 
6. Maybell, Colo___.. | Trace Elements Co-_-.-..__..--.-- 300 2, 208, 000 
7. Monticello, Utah- | Government owned___-_-_-_- 600 5, 000, 000 
8. Salt Lake City, Utah_. Vitro Uranium Co. ak 550 5, 500, 000 
9. Moab, Utah___- | Uranium Reduction Co___.........-- 1, 500 8, 250, 000 
10. Mexican Hat, Utah- Texas-Zine Minerals Co-.- 3 ts eeees. 775 | 7, 000, 000 
ll. Shiprock, N. Mex Kerr-McGee Oil Industries_____- | 500 | 3, 161, 000 
12. Grants, N. Mex--- | Anaconda Co... cits 3, 000 | 19, 358, 000 
13. Edgemont, S. Dak Mines Development, Inc_.-_- 300 | 1, 900, 000 
14. Tuba City, Ariz_-__- | Rare Metals Corporation of America. ___._- 250 3, 600, 000 
15. Split Rock, Wyo-- Western Nuclear Corp- _-- 400 3, 600, 000 
16. Ford, Wash Dawn Mining Co 400 3, 100, 000 
17. Fremont County, Wyo Lucky Me Uranium Corp. 750 6, 900, 000 
18. Grants, N. Mex__- | Homestake-New Mexico Partners- | 750 5, 325, 000 
Subtotal | 12,905 94, 328, 000 
MILLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR CONTRACTED 
1. Riverton, Wyo-.-- | Fremont Minerals, Inc_- Wdadads J | 500 $3, 500, 000 
2. Grants, N. Mex... | Homestake-Sapin Partners_.-.-.......-~-- v1 1, 500 9, 000, 000 
3. Do... : Kermac Nuclear Fuels Corp-...........-.----| 3, 300 16, 000, 000 
4. Do. a | Phillips Petroleum Co. .................---.- 1, 725 9, 500, 000 
5. Lakeview, Oreg- Lakeview Mining Co. -_-..--- a gna seine el 210 2, 600, 000 
* a 
tacts’, nein rmnn «diva wie cgiglaimei bad ipthaiesdbemaiabeaseieiel 7, 235 40, 600, 000 
Recapitulation: 

18 mills operating. 12, 905 94, 328, 000 
> ae ener Coemermntion OF 4... io. ed ek | 7, 235 40, 600, 000 

contract. 
Grand total_____- bi ..| 20,140 134, 928, 000 





‘ Union Carbide Nuclear Co. also buys ore at Slick Rock, Colo., and Greenriver, Utah, as feed for the 


Rifle, Colo., mill. 


Note.—Except for the Government-owned mill at Monticello, Utah, the above mills are privately owned 


and operated, and all are licensed to buy uranium ores from producers. 
product under the terms of contracts with each mill operator. 


Mr. Cannon. Have any been abandoned? 


The USAEC buys the concentrate 


Mr. Jonnson. One plant at Naturita, Colo., has been abandoned. 
I believe that is the only one that has been abandoned to date. 
Mr. Cannon. What was the occasion of discontinuing the operation 


of this mill? 
Mr. Jounson. It was an obsolete plant. 
of its process. 


It had high costs because 


Mr. Cannon. They could not be adjusted to cost us less than the 


five new mills in process of construction? 
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Mr. Jounson. The Commission does.not build the mills. The 
Commission operates only one mill. That is at Monticello, Utah. 
This is a mill that was built during the war for the production of 
vanadium. It was in the hands of War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Cannon. How many were in operation when that one was 
built? 

Mr. JoHnson. When that one was built, there were three plants in 
operation in the Colorado plateau for the production of vanadium. 

Mr. Cannon. And the need of immediate production of material, 
which you could not depend upon from private industry to build, 
moved the Commission to supply the money? 

Mr. Jounson. The Commission did not supply the money or build 
any of the mills, but it took the one plant that was built during the 
war as a vanadium plant by the Government and was in the hands 
of the War Assets Administration. The Commission acquired that. 

Mr. Cannon. That is owned and operated by the Government or 
private industry? 

Mr. JoHnson. It is operated by a contractor on a fixed-fee basis. 

Mr. Cannon. How does the cost of material produced at that mill 
compare with material you purchase elsewhere? 

Mr. Jounson. It compares very favorably. Originally it was high 
cost. We have gotten the cost down to a very reasonable cost. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you expect to maintain control of that one plant? 

Mr. Jonnson. We expect that the plant may be closed within 1% 
or 2 years. 

Mr. Cannon. Why not maintain it as a yardstick? You say it is 
being profitably operated, the material that you produce there com- 
pares favorably in cost with the material produced in any other mill. 
Why not keep it as sort of a TVA to keep these fellows down who 
might otherwise raise expense to the Government on essential war 
materials? 

Mr. Jonnson. With new process developments, we have the cost 
down to the point where domestic prices are at a low level—some of 
the larger plants are lower cost than the Monticello, and the ore 
supply tributary to this mill has declined so that it would seem on 
the longer range prospect that this would be one of the mills that 
should be closed. 

Mr. Cannon. These five under construction or in prospect of 
construction—are they the same type of mills? 

Mr. Jonnson. They are essentially the same type as the mills 
that have been constructed during the past three years. 

Mr. Cannon. All of them are built by private capital? 

Mr. Jonnson. By private capital; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Who determines the location of these mills? 

Mr. Jonnson. The milling companies that finance the mills deter- 
mine the location, and that location, for economic reasons, must be as 
close to the sources of ore as possible. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you approve the location of a mill? 

Mr. Jonnson. We do not approve the location of the mill except 
that in the consideration of the negotiation of the price for the product 
we would not take into consideration any but the minimum cost of 
moving the material from the mines to the mill. 

Mr. Cannon. I suppose you would tell us and, of course, I have 
every confidence that no action by the Atomic Energy Commission 
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is subject to any influence of any kind whatever, except your desire 
to establish as soon as possible the most effective production and 
distribution that can be made. 

Mr. Jounson. That certainly has been our attitude, and I think we 
have carried it out successfully. 


AVAILABILITY OF URANIUM ORE 


Mr. Cannon. You testified last year, in no connection with that» 
because I accept your statement on that with the most implicit 
confidence, but you testified last year that mills processing uranium 
ore would possibly be competing with each other for ore by 1962. 
Mr. Rabaut at that time asked you about that. What is that situa- 
tion today? 

Mr. Jonnson. That situation would still appear to hold true in 
some areas. 

Mr. Cannon. Why not all areas? 

Mr. Jounson. In some areas there are ample supplies of ore to 
sustain operations not only to 1962 but for a much longer period. 
In some of the older areas ore supplies are being exhausted and the 
rate of discovery may not be adequate to maintain the established 
normal rate of operations. When that happens, the mills tributary 
to that area will be competing for ore. 

However, in the last vear, I would say that the ore supply situation 
in the United States has greatly improved from the standpoint of 
quantity of supplies and the prospect of being able to sustain long- 
term operation at a high rate; whereas, a few years ago, we were 
dependent, for more than 90 percent of our uranium supplies, on 
overseas areas. We now are the largest producer in the world, and 
with a relatively short lead time, I believe we could take care of most 
any type of military requirement that might arise. 


LICENSING SALE OF URANIUM 


Mr. Cannon. To what extent have you realized your licensing 
program? 

Mr. Jounson. The licensing program is operative. However, as 
I believe is mentioned in that report, there are no major inquiries for 
uranium for industrial power at the present time. There are inquiries 
for small quantities from countries like Germany, Japan, and else- 
where. 

The opening up of the market to the American uranium producer 
at this time has been very largely limited to the benefit of being in on 
the ground floor by supplying small quantities for research and 
development purposes. ‘These orders may lead to larger orders as 
the atomic power programs of these foreign countries develop. 

Other countries such as Canada are also licensing their private 
producers to sell abroad, subject to appropriate controls on end use. 

I think what we have here is not, as yet, any important commercial 
market but the beginnings of that important commercial market, and 
I think that our industry can assess the future of that market, can 
become established so that they can compete with other countries 
better by being able now to undertake their own attempts to sell the 


material, to respond to inquiry, and to study the development of 
this industry. 
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COMPETITION IN THE PROCESSING OF URANIUM 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Rabaut asked you last year whether you felt 
that by 1962 there would be real competition in the processing of 
uranium and whether there would be a market. What would you 
say to that now? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes: but the problem is somewhat changed in many 
of these areas with the limited amount of purchasing that the Com- 
mission is now undertaking. In other words, as the Commissioner 
has mentioned in his opening statement, we are attempting to limit 
domestic production, having taken a production rate that will meet 
the presently established procurement goals. 

Mr. CANNON. Summing it up, is there real competition at this 
time? Or will there be real competition by 1962? 

Mr. Jounson. There will be competition in certain areas. 


PRICE OF URANIUM 


Mr. Cannon. Does that mean you will get your material at a lower 
rice? 

: Mr. Jounson. No. Beyond 1962, the Commission has established 
a price of $8 per pound for uranium which is considerably lower than 
existing prices and is designed to support the uranium industry and 
to provide adequate markets for the independent producers. With 
regard to the competition, our major problem today is to see that, 
with only limited procurement by the Commission, there is going to 
be adequate markets for the independent producers, those who are not 
associated with the mills. Our major efforts at the present time in 
contract negotiations and contract renegotiations is to provide the 
opportunity for an equitable distribution of the limited market 
between the properties controlled by milling companies and the 
properties controlled by the independent miners. 

Mr. Cannon. One of the handicaps under which we operate in 
competition with Russia, is that Russia not only has slave labor, 
allocating its labor and dictating its wages, but it also is the entrepre- 
neur. It owns all of these properties. "tt pays no dividends or profits 
to anybody. To what extent is that a handicap? How much more 
are we going to have to pay for raw material as a result of our capi- 
talistic system as compared to Russia under her totalitarian system? 
Would you say Russia has the advantage? 

There is no question with labor and the plants and the mills belong- 
ing to the Government they could produce at a lower cost to the 
Government than we can produce when our Government must buy 
from private enterprise. 

Mr. Jounson. I am one who believes that American private enter- 
prise operating under a free competitive system can get costs down 
lower than a Government operation. I have seen it work in the 
United States as between a Government operation and a private 
industry. I am certain that it will work between the private industry 
operation in the United States and a Russian Government operation. 

Mr. Cannon. You would say that we can build a submarine as 
cheaply as Russia can? Russia has 500 submarines. It does not 
cost them as much as we pay. 
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Mr. Jounson. A friend of mine in the 1930’s spent 10 years in 
Russia as a consultant on the 5-year mining programs for gold. His 
report at that time was that the Russian method of operation was 
extremely inefficient from a management standpoint, with spies at 
the various mines. Management was trying to pass the buck. What 
the situation is today, I do not know. 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Cannon. One of our great mistakes has been underrating 
Russia. I remember very well at the beginning, the Russians were 
reported to have no mechanical talent; that we could send them over 
a fine automobile that would run 2 or 3 days and if it got out of order 
they could not repair it; that they had no mechanical turn of mind or 
any scientific acumen, and still they have been putting up the sputniks 
regularly without a single failure so far as we know. ia every 
satellite we have tried to put up lately has been a failure. Just last 
week, after all of the experience we have had and after all of the 
money we had spent, after all the know-how we had put into it and 
after all of the capitalistic advantages to which you refer, we could 
not put one into the sky that weighed 20 pounds, but they could put 
one in the skies weighing a ton and a half. So let’s not underestimate 
Russia. 

I know it is very comforting for us to sit back and think we know 
so much more, but when it comes to practical results, we might be sur- 
prised just as we were surprised when they put up the sputniks. 

Mr. Jounson. I am not depreciating their technical abilities, but 
when it comes to labor and how efficiently their operations are con- 
ducted, I think that I would be surprised if we cannot effectively 
compete with them. However, if they do not pay the labor and 
there are no profits, how they figure their costs is another matter. 

Mr. Cannon. That means if they do not pay their labor the price 
they ought to pay them, and if they do not have to make a profit on 
their investments, then we at least over here ought to see that we have 
as much competition among those who produce the essentials in this 
program as possible. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not believe there will be ore shortages where the 
mills are producing. 

Mr. Cannon. Will we get it at as low a price as competition would 
provide? American industry everywhere is striving to get a monopoly. 
In every branch of American industry they are trying to establish 
monopolies. When they get monopolies, you cannot go anywhere 
else and you know what happens then. 

We think the private industry ought to do the great majority of 
this business, but we ought to keep enough of it and keep competi- 
tion going so that we will have a yardstick and so that we will be able 
to secure essentials without too much profiteering. 

May I go off the record here for a moment to ask a question or 
two, Commissioner? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 


We will insert pages 1 through 12 of the budget justifications for 
1959 in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow:) 
GENERAL STATEMENT FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION 


This book contains the budget estimates for the appropriation “Operating 
expenses, Atomic Energy Commission”’ for fiscal year 1959. The estimates pro- 
vide for total obligations of $2,467,594,000 to be funded by (1) a new appropriation 
of $2,418 million and (2) the reappropriation of $49,594,000 in unobligated balances 
remaining at the end of fiscal year 1958. 


ESTIMATES OF COSTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


The estimates for the appropriation, ‘‘Operating expenses,”’ are stated in terms 
of accrued costs for each of the AEC’s 11 operating programs. ‘‘Accrued costs’’ 
denotes the actual application of labor, materials, equipment and services to the 
program during the year, but excludes depreciation of facilities used in the opera- 
tion. The AEC does, however, maintain accounts for depreciation for the pur- 
pose of determining total costs of production and for use in establishing prices 
for services rendered or products sold to others. 

Revenues are obtained from the operation of AEC-owned communities and 
housing, from the sale of products and services performed for others, and from 
other miscellaneous sources. These revenues are identified and summarized 
under the section titled, ‘‘Revenues Applied.”” Revenues are deducted from the 
total of the accrued costs for the operating programs in determining the amount 
of the net costs to be financed by congressional appropriations. 

The net costs of operation are reconciled to the total obligations to be incurred 
during the year by estimating the buildup or decrease during the year of the 
resources that are to be applied to future years’ operations. These estimates are 
included in the section titled, ‘‘Increase or Decrease (—) in Selected Resources,” 
and include inventories and undelivered orders. 

The table on the next page summarizes the accrued costs for each program and 
the total obligations for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. The detailed justi- 
fications beginning on page 13 present the programs in the same order as they 
appear on this summary table. 


Summary of accrued operating costs by program reconciled to obligations 























| Actual fiscal | Estimate fiscal | Estimate fiscal 
} year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 
aienecainda s Sofi hace naiieetll and atisdidinemnd > 
Accrued costs by program: | 
Raw materials. sida «dpaelitinie tetadhittien & a caecasiniaal a $596, 901, 000 $680, 000, 000 
Special nuclear materials.......- Kanna case eCret 581, 602, 626 | 569, 800, 000 580, 400, 000 
I ed tt ee: i isk Sd cehiies ihe Me | 323, 285, 197 | 448, 000, 000 547, 600, 000 
TS TELE EE TE ae 266, 550,778 | 329, 300, 000 420, 300, 000 
ES CRRIINE Ds wp enenancwuressernasomavennuntt 59, 344, 215 | 71, 471, 000 90, 000, 000 
Ce ne abana 31, 519, 984 36, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 
Training, education, and information.__.__- a 7, 815, 945 | 16, 850, 000 21, 225, 000 
Community... Ss ceaetia otitis onic as iaecod 17, 777, 637 | 17, 921, 000 15, 000, 000 
Program direction and administration_-._.._- aa 38, 034, 044 44, 704, 000 46, 600, 000 
Security investigations.......................-- : 8, 442, O87 7, 374, 000 6, 242, 000 
RT a re a eS Oe 6, 619, 603 7, 298, 000 6, 687, 000 
Adjustment of prior years costs. ._..-.- , al —82, 832 | 0 0 
Total accrued costs... _- ‘ . 1, 738, 745, 292 | 2, 145, 619, 000 2, 457, 054, 000 
PTD SEI isisvcicditcirniiniiwtdarinnncnticaidh wail 34, 573, 859 30, 502, 000 27, 720, 000 
Net accrued costs wae -..-.------| 1,704,171,433 | 2,115,117,000 |. 2, 429, 334, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) in selected resources._..--- 68, 785, 462 | 85, 892, 221 | 38, 260, 000 
Total obligations for operating expenses__-_---- -- 1, 772, 956, 895 2, 201, 009, 221 2, 467, 594, 000 
i 
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FINANCING OF OBLIGATIONS 


The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate proposes that the obligations for fiscal 
year 1959 totaling $2,467,594,000 be financed (1) by new appropriations totaling 
$2,418 million and (2) by the reappropriation of $49,594,000 in unobligated 
balances remaining at the end of fiscal year 1958. Obligations in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 were financed in part by new appropriations, by transfers from 
other appropriations and by the reappropriation of unobligated balances of prior 
year appropriations. The following table summarizes the financing of obligations 
for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Actual fiscal | Estimate fiscal | Estimate fiscal 


year 1957 year 1958 year 1959 

Funds available: 
Unobligated balance at beginning of year-_......... $63, 137, 269 $37, 932, 221 $40, 504, 000 
i. +. connliaelatedunsen< enmasmiuenietl 1, 740, 400,000 | 2, 215, 470, 000 2, 418, 000, 000 
Transfer from plant acquisition and construction-__- 11, 500, 000 0 0 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. ..........- —4, 148, 153 —2, 799, 000 0 
Adjusted amount available for obligation... -.....- 1, 810, 889,116 | 2, 250, 603, 221 2, 467, 504, 000 
Less unobligated balance at end of year--....-.-...-.--- 37, 932, 221 49, 504, 000 0 
gS a ee 1, 772, 956, 895 | 2, 201, 009, 221 2, 467, 504, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATION APPLIED TO FISCAL YEAR 
1959 REQUIREMENTS 


The unobligated balance of $49,594,000 which has been applied to the fiscal year 
1959 requirements includes a deferral of requirements amounting to $27,627,000 
on the cooperative arrangements program for civilian power which were funded 
in fiscal year 1958 but on which obligations will not take place until fiscal year 
1959 and $21,967,000 representing 1958 savings through cost underruns and 
programatic changes in fiscal year 1958. 


EXPENDITURES FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 


Expenditures for operating expenses for fiscal year 1959 are estimated at 
$2,390 million an increase of $330 million over the estimate of $2,060 million in 
fiscal year 1958. Actual expenditures for operating expenses in fiscal year 1957 
totaled $1,726,039,909. Unexpended balances are expected to increase from 
$685,328,399 at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 to an estimated $921,847,489 at 
the end of fiscal year 1959 as shown in the following table which depicts the 
amounts available for expenditure, the expenditures for each year, and the un- 
expended balances at the end of each year. 


Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 





year 1957 fiscal year 1958 | fiscal year 1959 

Funds available for expenditure: 
Unexpended balance, beginning of year_...........- $685, 328, 399 $738, 377, 489 $893, 847, 489 
a aati Pala ake aetedsle 1, 740, 400,000 | 2,215, 470,000 2, 418, 000, 000 
Transfer from plant acquisition and construction --- | 1 38, 688, 999 0 0 





2, 464, 417,308 | 2,953, 847,489 | 3, 311, 847, 489 
1, 726, 039, 909 | 2' 060,000,000 | 2, 390, 000, 000 


Unexpended balance, end of year_......-- aude’ 738, 377, 489 893, 847, 489 921, 847, 489 


1 Includes $27,188,999 for unpaid obligations as of June 30, 1956, for equipment not included in construction 
projects transferred under authority contained in the 1957 appropriation act, and $11,500,000 to finance con- 
tracts for procurement of feed materials from contractor-owned plants in lieu of construction of plants by the 
Government. 


I 
ne NN en, da ccembanetaorbth ontwee 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATING PROGRAMS 


As shown in the table on page 2, estimates are prepared and presented for (1) 
each of the Commission’s major operating programs, (2) revenues, and (3) change 
in selected resources. The highlights of each of these estimates are: 


OPERATING COSTS 


1. Raw materials program.—Operating costs for the raw materials program are 
estimated at $680 million in 1959, compared with the estimated 1958 costs of 
$596.9 million and actual 1957 costs of $397.8 million. The raw materials pro- 
gram includes the procurement of uranium concentrates and ores from foreign 
and domestic sources and related costs for resource evaluation and process de- 
velopment. The substantially increased quantities of uranium concentrates to 
2 ey in fiscal year 1959 will come principally from the United States and 

Yanada. 

2. Special nuclear materials program.—Operating costs for the special nuclear 
materials program are estimated at $580.4 million in 1959, compared with the 
estimated 1958 costs of $569.8 million and actual 1957 costs of $581.6 million. 
The production of special nuclear materials begins with the refinement of uranium 
concentrates for diffusion plants or reactors. The isotope uranium 235 is ex- 
tracted in gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Plutonium is synthesized in the reactors at Hanford, Wash., and 
Savannah River, 8. C. As production of special nuclear materials increases this 
output will be ssnesiennidielalt by lower unit processing costs. Improvements in 
processes for each manufacturing step are aimed at further decreases in unit costs, 
increases in yield and improvements in the quality of products. 

3. Weapons program.—Operating costs for the weapons program are estimated 
at $547.6 million in 1959, compared with estimated 1958 costs of $448 million and 
actual 1957 costs of $323.3 million. The weapons program includes the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons, the development, design and testing of new weapons 
types, and the maintenance of stockpiled weapons in a state of constant readiness. 
Weapons testing will continue at the test sites in Nevada and the Pacific islands, 
as developments may warrant. A program for nonmilitary uses of nuclear ex- 
plosives is also included in the estimate at $0.4 million in 1958 and $3 million in 
1959. 

4. Reactor development program.—Operating costs for the reactor development 
program are estimated at $420.3 million in fiscal year 1959 compared to estimated 
fiscal year 1958 costs of $329.3 million and actual fiscal vear 1957 costs of $266.6 
million. Emphasis will continue to be placed on advancing power reactor tech- 
nology including fuel cycle development in order to assist industry to achieve 
large-scale generation of economic electrical energy from atomic reactors. Coop- 
erative endeavors between the Commission and industrial groups will be stressed. 

Work will also be continued on reactors to propel naval and maritime vessels, 
military aircraft missiles and satellites, and also to meet military needs for power 
in remote areas. This research also provides information useful in the develop- 
ment of civilian power reactors. Efforts will be accelerated on research and 
development work for the controlled thermonuclear project to eventually achieve 
production of power through the fusion process. 

The estimates also cover generalized reactor systems research and development 
applicable to many reactor designs, a program of reactor safety, a program for 
development of reprocessing and waste disposal methods, and operation of 
experimental facilities at the National Reactor Testing Station in Idaho. 

5. Physical research program.—Operating costs for physical research are esti- 
mated at $90 million in 1959 compared with estimated 1958 costs of $71.5 million 
and actual 1957 costs of $59.3 million. The physical research program consists 
of theoretical and experimental investigations required to support both the 
Commission’s immediate and longer range objectives for utilizing nuclear energy. 
Every advance achieved in the past can be traced back to similar laboratory 
investigations. In the atomic energy program, research plays a relatively more 
important role than in other industrial operations of comparable size. The 
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phenomena dealt with are close to the frontiers of science. Unusual materials 
are employed, and their nuclear as well as their chemical and physical properties 
must be determined. The temperatures and radiation densities at which these 
materials are used are outside the range of previous experience in industrial 
technology. 

Research is carried on both by Commission laboratories and by some 100 
universities and other independent institutes, 

6. Biology and medicine program.—Operating costs for biology and medicine 
are estimated at $43 million for 1959, compared with estimated costs of $36 
million in 1958 and actual costs of $31.5 million in 1957. Primary program 
emphasis will continue to be placed on the protection of the health and safety of 
atomic energy plant workers and the general populace from the hazards of atomic 
energy operations. Research on radioactive fallout problems and related research 
in the biological hazards of radiation will be expanded. While the program will 
be directed toward the fulfillment of requirements developed under production 
and weapons testing operations, additional emphasis will be placed on research 
efforts of pertinence in the rapidly growing field of industrial uses of atomic 
energy. Technical guidance and standards will continue to be furnished for the 
safety and health aspects of production and weapons test activities. Close liaison 
will continue to be maintained with the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
well as with other agencies performing functions interrelated with Commission 
biomedical interests. 

7. Training, education and information program.—Operating costs for the train- 
ing, education and information program are estimated at $21.2 million in: fiscal 
year 1959 compared to estimated fiscal vear 1958 costs of $16.8 million and actual 
fiscal year 1957 costs of $7.8 million. This program is directed toward broadening 
the base of nuclear knowledge and technology both at home and abroad. 

The estimates include the costs for operation of the Commission’s International 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering at Argonne National Laboratory, the 
Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, and the Puerto Rican Training Center; costs for carrying out various 
fellowship programs in the field of nuclear energy technology; grants to schools for 
educational programs for acquiring reactor training equipment, teaching aids, and 
laboratory equipment; for special training for high school and university teachers; 
and for fabrication and processing of special nuclear materials and other materials 
on loan to educationai institutions. The Commission will participate in a Second 
International Conference on Atomic Energy, and in other conferences and over- 
seas nuclear energy exhibits. Assistance will be given to foreign nations by mak- 
ing special studies on the prospective economic feasibility of nuclear powerplants 
for foreign countries. This program provides for broadening the dissemination 
of information on matters relating to atomic energy through publications, opera- 
tion of libraries, operation of the American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak 
Ridge, and use of traveling atomic energy exhibits. 

This program also provides for development of practical application of radio- 
isotopes in industry, medicine, and agriculture. The estimates include the costs 
of participation with private organizations in research and development to exploit 
the practical application of radioisotopes to industrial manufacturing methods, 
processes, and products; establishment of radioisotopes technology training 
institutes; development of a program to encourage and provide incentives for 
private production of materials needed for full-scale exploitation of the applica- 
tion of radioisotopes and nuclear radiation; and acceleration of the development 
of economic application of high level radiation to industrial processes. 

8. Community.—The Commission operates under contract the communities of 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and provides 
limited housing services at Sandia, N. Mex., and in the uranium mining area. 
Based on anticipated disposal of a substantial proportion of AEC-owned real 
estate at Oak Ridge and Richland and resultant reductions in requirements for 
property maintenance, the estimates for fiscal year 1959 reflect a reduction in 
operating costs. Estimated costs of $15 million will be incurred in fiscal year 1959 
for community operations compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of 
$17.9 million and actual fiscal vear 1957 costs of $17.8 million. 

9. Program direction and administration.—Under the general heading of program 
direction and administration are grouped together the salary costs and other 
expenses of Commission personnel engaged in general management, executive 
direction, and technical supervision of program operations; the negotiation and 
administration of contracts; and other related administrative activities. The 
corresponding costs for Commission personnel engaged in nonadministrative 
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activities directly related to a specific program are included in that program, as for 
example, personnel safeguarding classified shipments or providing fire protection 
foracommunity. Expenses of personnel and travel of other Government agencies 
doing work for the Commission are treated as contractual services, are not in- 
cluded in the AEC detail of personal services and travel, and are not included in 
limitation amounts. 

Estimated costs of $46.6 million will be incurred in fiscal year 1959 for program 
direction and administration, compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of 
$44.7 million and actual fiscal year 1957 costs of $38 million. No increase in 
personnel is budgeted under this program in fiscal year 1959. The increase of 
$1.9 million provides for salaries and travel and other costs on a full-year basis for 
the attained strength at June 30, 1958, as well as operating costs at the German- 
town headquarters for a full year, including 9 months occupancy of the additional 
wing now under construction. The costs in fiscal year 1959 represent 1.9 percent 
of total operating costs, compared with an estimated 2.1 percent in fiseal year 1958 
and 2.2 percent in fiseal year 1957. 

10. Security investigations —Estimated costs of security investigations in fiscal 
vear 1959 are $6.2 million compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of $7.4 
million and actual fiseal year 1957 costs of $8.4 million. Under provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act, persons to be employed on work involving access to restricted 
data are required to be cleared for security purposes based on investigations by 
the Civil Service Commission or the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

11. Other cosis—This program includes costs incurred by the Commission in 
furnishing materials and services to industrial organizations and other private 
parties apart from those which it provides normally for its own basie program. 
These costs are incurred only upon the request of others. Charges are made for 
these materials and services and the revenues derived are included under “‘ Rev- 
enues applied.’ Other costs are estimated to be $6.7 million in fiscal year 1959, 
compared with $7.3 million in fiscal year 1958 and $6.6 million in fiscal year 1957. 
The lower estimate in fiscal year 1959 reflects a decrease in the sale of products. 

12. Revenues applied.—This program includes (1) income from sales and lease 
of products, and services rendered; (2) revenues from communities; and (3) other 
miscellaneous income items. These revenues are applied against Atomic Energy 
Commission appropriation requirements. Revenues are estimated at $27.7 million 
for fiseal year 1959, compared to an estimate of $30.5 million for fiseal year 1958, 
reflecting principally decreases in sales of special reactor materials to foreign 
countries and lower community revenues resulting from community disposal 
programs at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash. Actual revenues for fiscal 
year 1957 were $34.6 million. 

13. Selected resources——This program includes inventory stocks held by the 
AEC and its contractors, collateral funds, and goods and services on order or 
under contract. The appropriation requirements for these items are based on 
the changes in balances from the previous fiscal year. Selected resources at the 
end of fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $910.4 million as compared with $872.1 
million in fiseal year 1958 and $786.2 million in fiseal year 1957. The increase of 
$38.3 million in fiscal year 1959 is related principally to higher operating levels 
for weapons production, expanded research and development effort on the reactor 
development and weapons programs and increases in funding levels for the 
cooperative arrangements program for civilian power. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES, OPERATING EXPENSES 


The proposed changes in the appropriation language for “Operating expenses”’ 
are described below. Language enclosed in black brackets indicates proposed 
deletions; language italicized indicates proposed insertions. 

1. ‘purchase of newspapers and periodicals (not to exceed [$5,000] $6.000) ;’’. 

This change is due primarily to increased subscription rates for newspapers and 
periodicals and the need for both United States and foreign newspapers and peri- 
odicals at foreign offices of the Commission. 

2. ‘not to exceed [$3,700,000] $3,850,000 for expenses of travel, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings or organizations concerned with the function 
or activity for which this appropriation is made;’’. 

This change is in accordance with the estimated requirements in fiseal year 1959 
for expenses of travel as set forth in the detailed estimates. 

3. “not to exceed [$46,100,000] $46,800,000 for personal services;”’. 

This change is in line with the estimated requirements in fiscal year 1959 for 
personal services as set forth in the detailed estimates. 
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phenomena dealt with are close to the frontiers of science. Unusual materials 
are employed, and their nuclear as well as their chemical and physical properties 
must be determined. The temperatures and radiation densities at which these 
materials are used are outside the range of previous experience in industrial 
technology. 

Research is carried on both by Commission laboratories and by some 100 
universities and other independent institutes, 

6. Biology and medicine program.—Operating costs for biology and medicine 
are estimated at $43 million for 1959, compared with estimated costs of $36 
million in 1958 and actual costs of $31.5 million in 1957. Primary program 
emphasis will continue to be placed on the protection of the health and safety of 
atomic energy plant workers and the general populace from the hazards of atomic 
energy operations. Research on radioactive fallout problems and related research 
in the biological hazards of radiation will be expanded. While the program will 
be directed toward the fulfillment of requirements developed under production 
and weapons testing operations, additional emphasis will be placed on research 
efforts of pertinence in the rapidly growing field of industrial uses of atomic 
energy. Technical guidance and standards will continue to be furnished for the 
safety and health aspects of production and weapons test activities. Close liaison 
will continue to be maintained with the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
well as with other agencies performing functions interrelated with Commission 
biomedical interests. 

7. Training, education and information program.—Operating costs for the train- 
ing, education and information program are estimated at $21.2 million in: fiscal 
year 1959 compared to estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of $16.8 million and actual 
fiscal year 1957 costs of $7.8 million. This program is directed toward broadening 
the base of nuclear knowledge and technology both at home and abroad. 

The estimates include the costs for operation of the Commission’s International 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering at Argonne National Laboratory, the 
Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, and the Puerto Rican Training Center; costs for carrying out various 
fellowship programs in the field of nuclear energy technology; grants to schools for 
educational programs for acquiring reactor training equipment, teaching aids, and 
laboratory equipment; for special training for high school and university teachers; 
and for fabrication and processing of special nuclear materials and other materials 
on loan to educational institutions. The Commission will participate in a Second 
International Conference on Atomic Energy, and in other conferences and over- 
seas nuclear energy exhibits. Assistance will be given to foreign nations by mak- 
ing special studies on the prospective economic feasibility of nuclear powerplants 
for foreign countries. This program provides for broadening the dissemination 
of information on matters relating to atomic energy through publications, opera- 
tion of libraries, operation of the American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak 
Ridge, and use of traveling atomic energy exhibits. 

This program also provides for development of practical application of radio- 
isotopes in industry, medicine, and agriculture. The estimates include the costs 
of participation with private organizations in research and development to exploit 
the practical application of radioisotopes to industrial manufacturing methods, 
processes, and products; establishment of radioisotopes technology training 
institutes; development of a program to encourage and provide incentives for 
private production of materials needed for full-scale exploitation of the applica- 
tion of radioisotopes and nuclear radiation; and acceleration of the development 
of economic application of high level radiation to industrial processes. 

8. Community.—The Commission operates under contract the communities of 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and provides 
limited housing services at Sandia, N. Mex., and in the uranium mining area. 
Based on anticipated disposal of a substantial proportion of AEKC-owned real 
estate at Oak Ridge and Richland and resultant reductions in requirements for 
property maintenance, the estimates for fiscal year 1959 reflect a reduction in 
operating costs. Estimated costs of $15 million will be incurred in fiscal year 1959 
for community operations compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of 
$17.9 million and actual fiscal year 1957 costs of $17.8 million. 

9. Program direction and administration.— Under the general heading of program 
direction and administration are grouped together the salary costs and other 
expenses of Commission personnel engaged in general management, executive 
direction, and technical supervision of program operations; the negotiation and 
administration of contracts; and other related administrative activities. The 
corresponding costs for Commission personnel engaged in nonadministrative 
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activities directly related to a specific program are included in that program, as for 
example, personnel safeguarding classified shipments or providing fire protection 
fora community. Expenses of personnel and travel of other Government agencies 
doing work for the Commission are treated as contractual services, are not in- 
cluded in the AEC detail of personal services and travel, and are not included in 
limitation amounts. 

Estimated costs of $46.6 million will be incurred in fiscal year 1959 for program 
direction and administration, compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of 
$44.7 million and actual fiscal year 1957 costs of $38 million. No increase in 
personnel is budgeted under this program in fiscal year 1959. The increase of 
$1.9 million provides for salaries and travel and other costs on a full-year basis for 
the attained strength at June 30, 1958, as well as operating costs at the German- 
town headquarters for a full year, including 9 months occupancy of the additional 
wing now under construction. The costs in fiscal year 1959 represent 1.9 percent 
of total operating costs, compared with an estimated 2.1 percent in fiscal year 1958 
and 2.2 percent in fiseal year 1957. 

10. Security investigations —Estimated costs of security investigations in fiscal 
vear 1959 are $6.2 million compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 costs of $7.4 
million and actual fiscal year 1957 costs of $8.4 million. Under provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act, persons to be employed on work involving access to restricted 
data are required to be cleared for security purposes based on investigations by 
the Civil Service Commission or the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

11. Other costs —This program includes costs incurred by the Commission in 
furnishing materials and services to industrial organizations and other private 
parties apart from those which it provides normally for its own basic program. 
These costs are incurred only upon the request of others. Charges are made for 
these materials and services and the revenues derived are included under “ Rev- 
enues applied.’’ Other costs are estimated to be $6.7 million in fiscal year 1959, 
compared with $7.3 million in fiscal year 1958 and $6.6 million in fiscal year 1957. 
The lower estimate in fiscal year 1959 reflects a decrease in the sale of products. 

12. Revenues applied.—This program includes (1) income from sales and lease 
of products, and services rendered; (2) revenues from communities; and (3) other 
miscellaneous income items. These revenues are applied against Atomic Energy 
Commission appropriation requirements. Revenues are estimated at $27.7 million 
for fiseal year 1959, compared to an estimate of $30.5 million for fiseal year 1958, 
reflecting principally decreases in sales of special reactor materials to foreign 
countries and lower community revenues resulting from community disposal 
programs at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash. Actual revenues for fiscal 
vear 1957 were $34.6 million. 

13. Selected resources.—This program includes inventory stocks held by the 
AEC and its contractors, collateral funds, and goods and services on order or 
under contract. The appropriation requirements for these items are based on 
the changes in balances from the previous fiseal year. Selected resources at the 
end of fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $910.4 million as compared with $872.1 
million in fiseal year 1958 and $786.2 million in fiseal year 1957. The increase of 
$38.3 million in fiseal year 1959 is related principally to higher operating levels 
for weapons production, expanded research and development effort on the reactor 
development and weapons programs and increases in funding levels for the 
cooperative arrangements program for civilian power. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES, OPERATING EXPENSES 


The proposed changes in the appropriation language for “Operating expenses”’ 
are described below. Language enclosed in black brackets indicates proposed 
deletions; language italicized indicates proposed insertions. 

1. “purchase of newspapers and periodicals (not to exceed [$5,000] $6.000) ;’”’. 

This change is due primarily to increased subscription rates for newspapers and 
periodicals and the need for both United States and foreign newspapers and peri- 
odicals at foreign offices of the Commission. 

2. “not to exceed [$3,700,000] $3,850,000 for expenses of travel, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings or organizations concerned with the function 
or activity for which this appropriation is made;’’. 

This change is in accordance with the estimated requirements in fiseal year 1959 
for expenses of travel as set forth in the detailed estimates. 

3. “not to exceed [$46,100,000] $46,800,000 for personal services;’’. 

This change is in line with the estimated requirements in fiscal year 1959 for 
personal services as set forth in the detailed estimates. 
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4. “purchase (not to exceed [four hundred and sixty] four hundred and thtriy- 
jive for replacement only, including [two] one at not to exceed $3,500 [each]) and 
hire of passenger motor vehicles;’’. 

This provides for the fiscal year 1959 requirement for the replacement of 435 
passenger motor vehicles. These vehicles are eligible for replacement under the 
replacement standards established by the General Services Administration. 
The passenger vehicle fleet at the beginning of fiscal year 1959 will consist of 2,148 
vehicles. Of this number, 435 will be disposed of and replaced. 

The General Government Matters Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1958 
establishes a limitation of $1,500 on the purchase of a passenger motor vehicle 
unless otherwise specifically provided. The proposed language would provide 
authority for purchasing 1 passenger motor vehicle at a cost of not to exceed 
$3,500. An additional large sedan is required at headquarters to provide trans- 
portation of the Commissioners to and from official meetings in Washington. 

5. “‘[$2,371,000,000] $2,418,000,000, together with the unexpended balances, 
as of June 30, [1957] 1958, of prior year appropriations made available under this 
head to the Atomic Energy Commission * * *’. 

This change provides for the insertion of the amount requested to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1959, and continues to provide for the reappropriation of 
unexpended balances which has been in effect since 1950. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The proposed change in the language for the administrative provisions is 
described below. Language enclosed in black brackets indicates proposed dele- 
tions; language italicized indicates proposed insertions. 

1. “‘Any appropriation available under this or any other Act to the Atomic 
Energy Commission may initially be used subject to limitations in this Act 
during the fiscal year [1958] 1959 to finance the procurement of materials, 
services, or other costs which are a part of work or activities for which funds 


have been provided in any other appropriation available to the Commis- 
Ons. fi i 


The change continues, in fiscal year 1959, this provision whieh has been in 
effect since fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe you testified this morning that the new ap- 
propriation was $2.418 billion. 

Mr. Fioserea. That figure is correct. 

Mr. Ritxy. The reappropriation is $49,594,000, making the total 
1959 request $2,467,594,000, which is an increase of some $214,191,179. 


AMENDMENTS TO 1959 BUDGET 


I believe you have amended your original budget by $130 million: 
Is that right? 

Mr. Fuiosera. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Ritzy. What are the main reasons for this amended request? 

Mr. Fiosera. The amended request really incorporates develop- 
ments that took place between the time the budget was originally 
formulated last fall and the time when the amendments were sub- 
mitted about 2 months ago. There were some technical advances 
and other items of progress that made appropriate a reappraisal of 
some of the programs in order to take advantage of some of the fast- 
moving developments in this field. That is what the increase re- 
flects, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritny. In other words, you have advanced in certain cate- 
gories faster than vou thought you could when you made up the 
original estimates. 

Mr. FLosera. In some cases that is correct, and in other cases it 
is correction of estimates that time showed could be refined. Gen- 
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erally speaking it is corrections of that kind which are incorporated 
in the increase. 


Mr. Ritey. Could you put in the record at this point a breakdown 
on those increases? 

Mr. F.Lopere. Yes, sir, we will be glad to do it. 

‘The information requested follows:) 





| 








| | 
In budget Revised Difference 
estimate 

Program by activities: | 
Re eT IDG 2. ub obaitt Inecse wae 460-+nkenichedhanekuameil $670, 000, 000 | $680, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 
2. Special nuclear materials._..._................-..-----| 592,000,000 | 580,400,000 | —11, 600,000 
ly ah oss URGE REL, odin ceiaaimniniiactsinmiaeaaial 532, 600,000 | 547, 600,000 15, 000, 000 
4. Reactor development -_____...................-......-| 351,000,000 | 420, 300,000 69, 300, 000 
5. Physical research en Sawer “2 towce 71, 500, 000 90, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 
ee Tn a kn bk Sadie end 43, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 }.........----.- 
7. Training, education and information------_-_-..-.-..-- 18, 500, 000 21, 225, 000 2, 725, 000 
8. Community : ec nugceibeeeie minies died Madan Riedie apes 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 |. clitione 
9. Program direction and administration 46, 600, 000 46, 600, 000 |......-...--.- 
1@. Security investigations. _-_____-__- bs ecuis ied Chalets weenie 7, 000, 000 6, 242, 000 —758, 000 
5 | a eS LP aes ingdadidweecs 6, 687, 000 ff, ae 
Total Sepa enntS aos hich eee 2, 353, 887,000 |2, 457, 054, 000 103, 167, 000 
RR een ee rt bene eee —29, 720, 000 | —27, 720, 000 2, 000, 000 








oy ae ee .-}2, 324, 167, 000 l2, 429, 334, 000 105, 167, 000 
13. Relation of costs to obligations: 


Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
Fe ST a ee 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net__- 





Sakae enn tent hhahiiedatenstetninsnpaianensigiees: 
Total program (obligations) _....................!2, 298, 000, 000 |2, 467, 504, 000 169, 594, 000 


a Te 130, 000, 000 
Reappropriation osincinanse dknnies Sasa aan 10,000,000 | 49, 504, 000 39, 594, 000 
' 


BUDGET BUREAU ACTION ON ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. River. Did the Budget Bureau reduce your original estimate 
when you went before them? 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes, sir; the original figures which were submitted 
to the Bureau were reduced by some factor. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you tell the committee what was reduced or 
eliminated and about how much they reduced your original estimate? 

Mr. McCartuy. The base estimates were not reduced from our sub- 
mission, but I believe that in the amendment certain of the items were 
reduced by about $250 million from what we submitted to the Bureau 
including both plant and operating expenses. 

Mr. Ramey. Was this $130 million you put in approved by the 
Budget Bureau? 

Mr. McCarrtny. Yes, the $130 million was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Rixy. Was that a restoration of previous cuts? 

Mr. McCartuy. No. In the budget last fall we did not take an 
reduction. The reduction we are talking about was in the ine 
ment transmitted in March. The amounts which were allowed were 
for new items, as Mr. Floberg has explained, which came along since 
the original estimate was approved last fall. 

Mr. Ritzy. Will you put in the record the items which were reduced 
or eliminated? 

Mr. McCartxy. I will be glad to, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Fiscal year 1959 budget amendment submitted to Bureau of the Budget and to the 


Congress 
{In thousands] 











|; Amendment | 





























Amount | 
Program | request to | submitted Difference 
| the Budget | to Congress | 
Bureau | 
Operating expenses appropriation: | 
Raw materials_ ee binges ieee $12, 206 $10, 000 —$2, 206 
Special nuclear materials wei re ae aoe —11, 600 | —11, 600 0 
LI eS oa ci dabacrdbuinmbs mendebloned 30, 880 | 15, 000 — 15, 880 
I ik cian cleelphchpntins ws een land 109, 017 69, 300 —39, 717 
Physical research a a a Nh Lal 20, 000 | 18, 500 —1, 500 
Training, education, and information .___- a anal 2, 725 | 2, 725 0 
Security investigations diate ‘s —758 | —758 | 0 
Revenues..__.........-- z " 4 2,000 | 2,000 0 
Increase in selected resources ____ - ee 24 123, 824 64, 427 —59, 397 
Total obligations... d ac aia 288, 294 | 169, 594 — 118, 700 
Less reappropriation_- ‘ Cee oe hehe 39, 594 39, 594 | 0 
Appropriation request - Rita h cdactneamdessccueeun 248, 700 | 130, 000 —118, . 700 
Plant acquisition and construction whens: 
Special nuclear materials la wan Some 4, 000 | —1, 000 —5, 000 
Weapons ___.----- = aaa 5, 000 5, 000 0 
Reactor dev elopment- 169, 582 | 69, 350 — 100, 232 
I I i a a i en accecnwaaes 18, 006 | 9, 606 | —8, 400 
Training, education, and information - 3 ‘ st 2, 100 2, 100 0 
Minor reductions in prior-year projects a -~| —150 | —1, 056 — 906 
ee. ee --| _198, 538 | 84, 000 —114, 538 
Total appropriation request - -..-......-.-....---..- ~ _447, 238 & 214. 000 | —233, 238 
Details of plant ac acquisition and constr uction by projects 
Special enclear ‘materiale construction: | 
59-a-3 Reduction to fire hazards, phase II_.-.-- ; $4, 000 $4, 000 0 
59-a-1 Modifications to production facilities for proce 33 | ' 
ing nonproduction spent fuels.................- | 0 | —5, 000 —$5, 000 
Total, special nuclear materials_-___........_- | 4, 000 | —1, 000 —5, 000 
Weapons construction: | | 
59-b-1 Weapons production and development plant._.-_-! 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 0 
Reactor development construction: | | 
57-c-2 Research and development test plant- . 6, 980 | 6, 980 | 0 
58-e-5 Test installations for classified Pens : 1, 000 | 0 | —1, 000 
58-e-6 Project Sherwood plant. : Sse 2, 250 | 2, 250 | 0 
59-d-11 Project Sherwood plant._........................| 3, 000 | 2,000 | —1, 000 
58-e-13 Argonne boiling reactor ( Arbor) _-_- 5, 000 | 1—8, 000 | —13, 000 
58-111 Cooperative power reactor demonstration | pro- | 
gram____- | 9, 732 | 0 —9, 732 
59-d-3 Fast reactor s: afety testing station, Nevada test ‘ee ! 
Rie tics dagen apes eel cau —1, 500 | —1, 509 0 
A ed ceria natiiwaaihonas ect aamnee : 1, 500 | 1, 500 | 0 
58-e-16 Destroyer reactor plant _- teow eee —3, 880 —3, 880 0 
59-d-x Modification and addition to ANP P ground t test | | 
facilities, area 1, Idaho. . 1, 500 0 | —1, 500 
50-d-x Small plant reactors S5kk Seah h oop 30, 000 | 0 | — 39, 000 
59-d-6 Army package power reactor No. 2....----------- 3, 000 3, — | 0 
59-d-x Prototype tanker propulsion plant... i didade 7,000 | 0} —7, 000 
59-d-7 Modification of OMRE, EBWR, and berax_...-| 2, 500 2, 500 0 
59-d-x Heavy water power reactor. =e 2, 500 | 2, 500 0 
59-d-8 Heavy water component test reactor..........--- 8, O00 8, 000 0 
59-d-9 Fuels technology center addition, ANL-.----.--.- 5, 000 | 5, 000 | oO 
59-d-x Materials engineering test reactor th bl Sd tedntet 35, 000 | 20 0 | —35, 000 
59-d-10 Gas-cooled power reactor--- 51, 000 51, 000 0 
58-e-11 Sodium reactor experiment (SRE q) modification. 0 —2, 000 —2, 000 
Total, reactor development_.-_-_.-_..-.---.----- | 169, 582 69, 350 — 100, 232 
Physical research construction: 
59-e-2 CP-5 reactor improvement. _-_.-..........-..-.--.-- 500 | 500 | 0 
59-e-3 Metals process development plant, Ames... 1, 900 | 0} —1, 900 
59-e-4 Metals and ceramics research building, ORNL.. 6, 500 | 0) —6, 500 
57-d-1 High energy accelerator, Argonne.-.-.-.......-.-- 2, 000 |_ 0 
56-c-1 Particle accelerator program -.--.-..........---.-..--} 7, 106 | 0 
NO 5525. cue eee esa aaieatael 1, 700 0 
RUIN ii in 5 tk hdd cringe g ge 5,406 | ___ 0 
Total, physical research.........-.--------- 9, 606 —8, 400 
Training, education, and information construction: | | 
59-g-2 International Atomic Energy Agency research | | 
reactor and laboratories. ........2:.......--.-.- 500 | 500 | 0 
59-g-3 Gamma process development irradiator -_.---....- 1, 600 1, 600 | 0 
Total, training, education, and information ---- 2, 100 2, 100 0 





1 Reflects deobligation of fiscal year 1958 funds. 
8 Funded under “‘ Operating expenses”’ appropriation. 
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TESTING ATOMIC DEVICES 


Mr. Ritey. Would you give us an idea of your present thinking on 
the testing of atomic devices and tell us about how much money is in 
the budget for testing? If any part of this is classified, we can go off 
the record. 

Mr. FLoserea. I would like to have General Starbird, the Director 
of Military Application, make some comments. 

General StarBirD. Sir, we have funds in the budget for fiscal year 
1959 fer the carrying on of nuclear weapons testing. That money is 
to cover several activities including completion of the series which is 
now underway in the Pacific, and which will run until about the mid- 
dle of August. 

Also covered is, of course, the activity of keeping our proving 
ground in the Pacific in standby status between operations. 

Our current thought, sir, is that we still have many, many require- 
ments for the military which need be tested. We must therefore go 
ahead with preparations for the carrying out of tests until and unless 
there is some overall disarmament plan adopted. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes. 

Do you feel you are making any worthwhile progress in refining 
and improving these weapons? 

General Srarsirp. It is more than just refining and improving. 
We are moving into a period where the other man has new methods 
of offense coming. 

Just to mention some of them, submarine offense, missile offense, 
and the like. 

There is needed for our defense a whole series of new atomic war- 
heads for the new carriers in order to protect this country. We 
cannot make these devices without testing them. Once we quit 
testing, then we will be limited to just minor refinement of warheads 
which we have on hand. 

Mr. Ritey. Do these tests have in mind also the improvement as 
to fallout? 

General Starsirp. They do, sir. One of our main objectives in 
this series, in the prior series to a lesser extent but also in the future 
series, is to develop weapons of less proportional fission yield; in 
other words, weapons you can control more accurately with respect 
to residual radioactivity. 

This is a slow process. One cannot go from one design rapidly to 
another design because the developing of these low-fission designs is a 
tricky business. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 


CONTRACTING POLICIES 


According to the tabulation given to the committee by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it seems that most of the contracts for 1957 were 
awarded by negotiation rather than competitive bidding. Could you 
tell the committee some reasons for that? 

Also, is that policy to be continued? 

Mr. Fiosere. I think the best answer on that can come from Mr. 
Derry, who has negotiated a substantial number of these. 
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Mr. Derry. The contracts you are referring to are generally 
operating contracts. This is the bulk of the contracting. On the 
erder of 92 to 93 percent of all of the dollars spent by the Commission 
are for operating plants at Savannah River, Hanford, Oak Ridge, and 
all of our feed material plants. Also, on our very large construction 
jobs we have cost-plus-a-fixed-fee overall contracts. 

On the other hand, the subcontracts for construction under these 
large prime contractors are generally awarded by advertising, and the 
procurement of supplies is done by advertising. 

Mr. Fiosera. I might elaborate just one monent on that. Some 
of these large contracts to which Mr. Derry referred, like the operation 
of Hanford or the operation of Oak Ridge or Savannah River, are 
long term in their prospect. The importance of continuity and ex- 
perience on the part of the contractor is very great. 

Mr. Ritey. According to an analysis of the actions you took last 
year, some 1,733 activities were advertised, embodying approximately 
$58 million. The negotiated-competitive actions were 3,892, involving 
some $114,406,000 and negotiated-noncompetitive, some 10,427 
actions, involving $1.639 billion plus. That is a breakdown of the 
analysis that I have. 

Mr. Fiosera. I would like to point out that a very large percentage 
of the last group of contracts to which you referred are research con- 
tracts, and they are made with a specific unit of talent. 

Would you like us to supply a short description of those groups of 
contracts? 

Mr. Ritey. I believe we have a record of it. We wanted to get it 
in the record. 

It is not possible, then, in your opinion, to have competitive con- 
tracts on more of these items than you have had in the past? 

Mr. Derry. The prime contractors do have competitive buying, 
and they undertake competitive purchases. It is the policy of the 
Commission, wherever possible, to advise and procure by formal 
advertising means. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think they have competition in most of the 
contracts they award? 

Mr. Derry. Yes. It is our policy to appraise and audit their 
activities to make sure of this. 

Mr. Rivey. It is our thought that as industry gets more and more 
of the know-how of this new energy, there ought to be greater com- 
petition in the awarding of contracts. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir. It is the policy of the Commission to make 
sure that everyone who has the opportunity to compete and furnish 
supplies and materials does so wherever it is possible. 


PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. Rasaut. Do my colleagues wish to ask questions on the open- 
ing statement, or shall we continue with the raw-materials section 
and then have questions on that? 

Mr. Riey. I have one or two general questions. 

On this matter of uranium raw materials, the Government, I believe, 
has a guaranteed price, does it not? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PURCHASES 


Mr. Ritey. How does that price compare with the uranium mate- 
rials you buy from abroad? 

Mr. Fiosere. It varies so much I would like to have Mr. Johnson 
describe in detail how the price structure works. 

Mr. Jounson. The basic domestic program back in 1948 established 
a price on uranium ores. The mill concentrates were at a negotiated 
price based on the price of the ore and the cost of milling. 

With the improvements in the technology of milling which has taken 
place, our costs have been coming down. Whereas originally the 
domestic prices were the highest, today they average lower than the 
prices for foreign materials. 

The principal reason for that is the better grade ores in this country. 
For example, a ton of average domestic uranium ore will result in 5 
pounds of uranium oxide in a concentrate. The average of the 
Canadian ores will produce only about 2 pounds of uranium oxide 
per ton of ore. In South Africa, the third important source of ura- 
nium, the material there is a byproduct from gold operations. The 
material after extracting the gold contains from a quarter to 1 pound 
of uranium oxide per ton, averaging about a half a pound. This 
material would not be an economic source of uranium today by today’s 
standards except for the fact that the gold operations bear the mining 
costs. Even so it requires a very large operation, a very large plant, 
to produce the material at a price in the general level that we are now 
paying. 

Our domestic prices, for example, have been gradually reduced and 
will be reduced further. Today they would average for fiscal 1959 
possibly about 70 cents or 80 cents lower than the average of the cost 
of the foreign materials. 

Mr. Ritey. How long do our contracts with these foreign producers 
extend? 

Mr. Jounson. Our major commitment for foreign uranium is with 
Canada. Most of the contracts with Canada will expire on March 31, 
1962, with a relatively small quantity which will be delivered in the 
following year, between March 31, 1962, and March 31, 1963. 

Our South African contracts were 10-year contracts, and the first 
of the individual mil] contracts will expire at the end of 1963, and 
there will be a sharp decline, with the last contracts expiring at the 
end of 1966. 

Our contracts for South African and Canadian material are not 
with the individual mills but are with the governments, but the prices 
and the terms are the same as the contracts between those governments 
and their private producers. 

Mr. Rimery. Is it going to be necessary to extend those contracts 
in order to protect that source and to keep it from going to some other 
government? 

Mr. Jounson. I would not think that today we would get into the 
business of preclusive buying to protect a source of uranium, and I 
think we have confidence in both Canada and South Africa that the 
material will not be made available to countries unfriendly to the 
western countries. 

The question of whether any of the contracts are extended, and 
this applies particularly to Canada where we have an option to extend 
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the contracts beyond March 31, 1962, will depend upon the require- 
ments of this Government at the time, and the domestic sources 
available. 

Our domestic developments during the last 5 or 6 years have chaaged 
the position of this country greatly. Earlier in our program we were 
considered a have-not nation with respect to uranium, but I believe 
we can look with assurance to our future resources as being able to 
take care of most of our requirements, if not all of them. 

Mr. Ritey. For a considerable period of time, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. We can look forward to domestic sources meetmg 
our requirements through 1966 as now projected. There could be an 
expansion in production. Looking toward the long-range future, 
20 or 30 years ahead, the domestic supplies available will depend 
upon new discoveries. 

However, I think the experience and the knowledge we have gained 
in the past 10 years in developing domestic sources justifies the view 
that there will be a continued high rate of discovery in this country; 
that there are many more large productive areas to be found if there 
is an incentive to carry on the extensive exploration work that is 
required. 

Mr. Rimey. Thank you. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1959 


Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman. 

Your overall budget for 1959 asks of this committee and Congress 
how much in funds for both your operating budget and your construc- 
tion budget? 

Mr. FLosera. The operating estimate is $2,467,594,000, and the 
construction budget is $380,367,000. These are obligation figures in 
both cases; $2.848 billion is the total. 

Mr. Evins. Of this amount, how much did you ask of the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr. McCarrny. I do not have the exact figures, and I did indicate 
we would furnish them for the record. I believe that the request of 
the Bureau of the Budget was some $200 million over and above the 
amount shown herein. 

Mr. Evins. What were the items cut out by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. McCarrny. I was trying to recall the split between the con- 
struction and operating side. I do not have the details fully in mind, 
nor do I have them with me, but I would be glad to supply them for 
the record. 

Mr. Evins. Was this your original budget that was prepared last 
fall by the Commission and submitted to the Bureau in which they 
cut out $200 million? 

Mr. McCarrnuy. No, this reduction was in the amendment trans- 
mitted this spring after the original budget went forward. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, they cut you $200 million after sputnik. 
Your original budget was a presputnik budget. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. That is correct. There was a reduction of some 
$200 million in the amendment which went forward to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Evins. How much was your budget revised following the 
sputnik incident as approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 
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Mr. McCarrtuy. There was an increase of $130 million for operating 
expenses and I believe it was somewhere around $200 million increase 
in total that was approved and went forward to the Congress. 

Mr. Evins. $130 million operating and how much in construction? 

Mr. McCarruy. The approved amendment included $84 million 
for construction and $130 million for operating expenses. 

Mr. Evins. That is $214 million. 

How much more did you ask of the Bureau which was not approved? 

Mr. McCarruy. This, as I indicated, was some $200 million over 
and beyond these amounts. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you asked for $314 million? 

Mr. McCarrny. It was roughly $400 million. There was no 
reduction in the budget we transmitted last fall. The reduction 
was in the amendments we transmitted this spring. 

Mr. Evins. In the amendments you transmitted this spring, you 
asked for a revised budget of about $400 million more? 

Mr. McCarrnuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Of that, the Bureau approved $130 million increase for 
operating and $84 million for construction? 

Mr. McCarruy. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. I get the picture clear for the first time now. With 
your two budgets, they are a little bit unclear. 

Of this $130 million do those figures carry forward in your raw 
materials and weapons materials and reactor development, broken 
down all the way through? 

Mr. FLopera. Yes, sir, they carry through all the various pro- 
grams. 

PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. Evins. On page 8 you state that our materials program has 
been stabilized. On page 6 you say after reviewing the western mine 
situation 
it was decided that a limited expansion of our domestic program could be under- 
taken to aid the mines. 

What brings about that apparent conflict in your statement? 

Mr. FLtosera. The statement on page 6 is referring to raw materials. 
That is uranium ore. The statement on page 8 you are referring to 
has to do with special nuclear materials. These are reactor products 
and the operation of plants. Is that clear? The statement on page 6 
refers to the purchase of uranium ore from miners, or concentrate 
that is actually the product from the mills. The reference under 
special nuclear materials is to plutonium and other reactor’s products 
that come from plants which we operate. 

Mr. Evins. How are your purchases from western mines comparing 
to several years ago? Are they accelerated or diminished? 

Mr. Jounson. Our purchases from domestic sources have increased 
greatly. The procurement rate which we now have is designed to 
meet procurement goals established in accordance with the require- 
ments. 

The increased production reflects contracts and commitments 
made from 18 months to 2 years prior to the delivery date. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, there is a greatly accelerated purchasing 
from our domestic mines at this time. 
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Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Evins. Are your stockpile requirements reflected in the requests 
of the General Services Administration in their overall stockpile 
program? 

Mr. Jounson. No. Uranium is not covered by the General Services 
stockpiling program. 

Mr. Evins. Are any of your other materials besides uranium in- 
cluded in the GSA stockpile program? 

Mr. Jonnson. At one time the Commission undertook some limited 
buying of beryllium ore, and the General Services stockpile was also 
purchasing that material. However, we have not purchased beryllium 
ores for some period of time. All of the material is now coming from 
commercial channels. 

Mr. Evins. I serve on another committee in which the GSA reports 
that their stockpile objective has been substantially obtained; that 
they have practically reached the saturation point. Uranium does 
not in any way affect the GSA stockpile? 

Mr. Jounson. The only one product by which we were affected 
with respect to the GSA stockpile was vanadium. Vanadium is a 
coproduct in some of the western ores. As a matter of fact, the earlier 
known deposits of uranium ores in the West all contained commercial 
quantities of vanadium, and for a period of years the vanadium pro- 
duced in connection with the uranium operations, that which was in 
excess of commercial requirements was, delivered to the stockpile. 

The stockpile no longer is accepting vanadium, its requirements 
having been met. 

Mr. FLoperc. Occasionally we have borrowed other materials 
from the stockpile, conventional materials, and subsequently re- 
placed them or are in the process of replacing them. 


BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Evins. I notice on page 19 you state the importance of basic 
research, and so forth, with which we are all concerned and aware, 
but also the President in his annual budget message to the Congress 
singled out the National Science Foundation and recommended that 
its figures for research be doubled. Those figures have substantially 
been supplied already. 

Will you tell us whether or not there is any duplication or over- 
lapping or coordination with the National Science Foundation in its 
efforts? 

Dr. Lissy. I would like to make a general statement, and I would 
like to ask Dr. Williams, our Director of Research, to answer it in 
further detail. 

We have a certain field which is our particular field of interest. 
This consists of things that have to do with the atom. We think 
this is our particular field. 

We support research on the basis of a pretty broad interpretation 
of that principle. There are, nevertheless, whole fields of science 
where we have essentially no money. For example, in organic chem- 
istry, which is a very important field of science. We have little 
money going into that. 

On the other hand, in nuclear physics we are the principal supporters. 
The general idea is for our support to lie with the broad interpretation 
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in the general field of atomic energy. This is narrower than the whole 
field of science which the National Science Foundation covers. 

We correlate with them very closely, and we work very closely 
with them. 


Perhaps Dr. Williams could add a few remarks to my general 
statement. 

Dr. Witutams. I would only say that this coordination we have 
with the National Science Foundation is very intimate, and I would 
think that we have little conflict and only the necessary desirable 
overlapping to cover the different approaches which might seem 
necessary in the attack on any research problem. 

Mr. Evins. You have stated the importance of basic research, 
and the National Science Foundation is concerned with basic research, 
and whatever funnels out of it may go to the Atomic Energy or any 
other agency. 

Dr. Lipsy. Our benefits are not restricted to the AEC. Never- 
theless, it does make for better housekeeping if we have this sort of 
general rule, but it is very broadly interpreted. 

Mr. Evins. There is a great deal of money being spent in that field, 
and there has to be some limit to it somewhere. You testified last 
year, and I assume the same testimony applies this year, that there is 
no overlapping or duplication with respect to agricultural products 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Lissy. That statement I think is still a good one. We have a 
certain field of interest here in the way of applying isotopes particu- 
larly, and radiation, even though on radiation on foods, most of it is 
being done by the Quartermaster rather than by us. We help him, 
but he is really carrying the main load. 

I think that statement is still true. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM 

Mr. Evins. With respect to your community program, in the 
several years that I have been on this committee, about six, I believe, 
we have been talking about the sale of the properties in certain of 
these areas, and we find by your statement here that it seems to be 
progressing rather slowly. 

Can we not have a little more speed in that area? 

Mr. Fiospera. I would not think it was progressing too slowly. I 
have been to both these places, and I have hack surprised at the rela- 
tive speed with which things have been progressing. We certainly 
have an end in sight on the disposal of these communities, and I sup- 
pose that the curve of progress may begin to taper here as time goes by. 

It is certainly our desire to dispose of this problem as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Evins. What percentage of the cost is the Commission recov- 
ering? 

Mr. Towne. Virtually all of the real estate at Oak Ridge under 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 will 
be sold by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

The sales at Richland, Wash., will be completed, it is now estimated, 
about 8 to 12 months later. 

These sales are proceeding under the direction of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, which has been given the responsibility by 
Executive order of the President. 
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As we testified last year, the depreciated book value of the real 
estate that is being sold is on the order of $80 million. The estimated 
proceeds of sale that will accrue to the Government will be on the 
order of $60 million. The difference between these two figures is in 
large measure due to the fact that the Community Act provides for 
certain discounts granted to priority purchasers of the residential 
property in the communities. The occupants of houses get dis- 
counts if they buy, as do project-connected people and other residents, 

This was a sales incentive feature of the disposal legislation. 

To date, about $30 million has been taken in the way of receipts. 

Mr. Evins. I notice you seem to point out the loss of revenue to 
the Commission because of these disposals, and for that reason I 
rather gained the impression you were not too concerned about 
proceeding more rapidly. 

Mr. Towne. We are directed to proceed as rapidly as we can, so 
that the program is moving as rapidly as time and staff will permit. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Commissioner, you are supplying for the committee 
the proposed breakdown of the money which the Bureau of the 
Budget is now recommending? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir. 


tAS-COOLED REACTOR 


Mr. Botanp. There is an item in here which you mention in your 
statement with respect to $51 million for the construction of the gas- 
cooled reactor. 

Mr. Fiosera. This is a new project, a new request. 

Mr. Botanp. Was any money appropriated in 1958 for this gas- 
cooled reactor program? 

Mr. Fiosere. There was $3 million appropriated for a study 
program for it. 

Mr. Botanp. There was no appropriation by the Congress for the 
construction of this type of reactor? 

Mr. Fioserc. Not for the construction of the reactor. 

Mr. Botanp. There was, as | recall the attitude of the authorizing 
committee, the Joint Committee and the Appropriations Committee, 
some concern over the fact that the AEC had not moved into this 
field as rapidly as the Congress would want it to do. 

Mr. Frozere. I think that is a fair interpretation, and I think I 
can answer your question a little more fully. 

Last year the Congress appropriated the money for this design 
study and instructed the Commission to return that design study to 
the Joint Committee by the 1st of April of 1958. 

The design study was conducted and the report was submitted to 
the Joint Committee by April 1. The Commission, of course, studied 
it at the same time the Joint Committee was studying it. We, the 
Commission, came to the conclusion that it was desirable to prove out 
the technical value of gas cooling on a fairly large-scale basis. 

This will be a reactor of some 40,000 kilowatts, plus or minus. 

Mr. Bowanp. Is this the one to be built at Arco, Idaho? 

Mr. Fiosera. I do not believe the site has been selected, but that 
is a possibility. 

Mr. Bouanp. This is to be built by the Government? 
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Mr. FLopera. The provisions of the authorization act—this bill 
has not been passed and is still in the Congress—provide that the 
Commission shall, within a reasonable time, solicit proposals for the 
private construction of this reactor. 

If, after a specified period of time which the bill provides, there has 
been no demonstration of private interest, then the Commission shall 
undertake the construction. However, if there is a demonstration 
of interest, there is an additional specified time in which the Com- 
mission can negotiate a contract for the construction of this reactor. 

Mr. Bouanp. In the time I have been sitting on this committee, 
I have the observation and the opinion that the Commission itself 
looked with skepticism upon this particular reactor, the gas-cooled 
reactor. It did not seem that the Commission was too interested in 
it, and sort of played down the value of the gas-cooled reactor, despite 
what success other nations may have had with it, and I just wondered 
what our progress has been in it since the Congress has expressed an 
interest in the Commission going into it a little bit more. 

Mr. F.iospera. I do not believe it is correct to say that the Com- 
mission has not been interested in gas-cooled reactors. I believe it 
would be more accurate to say the Commission is not interested in a 
natural uranium reactor cooled by gas. 

The reactor for which you see the $51 million request would not be 
a natural uranium reactor. It would be a slightly enriched uranium 
reactor, gas cooled. 

Mr. Bouanp. This is the difference between the English type and 
the type you are mentioning now, the enriched uranium? 

Mr. FLosera. That is one of the differences. I believe it is uni- 
versally agreed now, even by our British friends, that an enriched 
reactor has considerably more economic promise. 

Mr. Botanp. Do you have applications from municipalities or 
private contractors for the construction of gas-cooled reactors? 

Mr. Fioserc. There has been no application submitted to the 
Commission, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bouanp. Are there any pending with respect to municipalities 
or cooperatives? 

Mr. Davis. There is a gas-cooled heavy water reactor which has 
been proposed. 

WEAPONS TESTING 


Mr. Botanp. A question was raised in the testimony with respect 
to additional testing. I think we can continue to follow it out with a 
few questions. 

General Starbird indicated funds would be spent in fiscal 1959 for 
additional test purposes, and you detailed what they would be. 
Apparently the weapons are going to be more sophisticated, and the 
constant change on the carriers themselves necessitate the building of 
various types of weapons. 

All of us are aware, as of course you are, and I am sure you more 
than anyone else, that there is considerable opposition to the testing, 
but you do not think that the Russians have ceased all tests in this 
field, do you? 

General Starstrp. I can only give this as a personal opinion. I do 
not know of anything the Russians have done so far which was not to 
their own advantage. I believe if it is to their advantage to go back 
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to testing, they would go back to testing. And if I were a Russian 
and had his psychology, I would be preparing for testing while the 
world is calling for us to stop. 

Mr. Bouanp. There is a likelihood that they are preparing for tests 
grounded on the same reasons you gave here, that their carriers 
require different types of weapons, different sizes, with the result 
that you do not know how feasible or good they are going to be unless 
a test is made. 

General Starsrrp. This is one side of it, but with their psychology 
of conducting world business as contrasted with ours, we are in a posi- 
tion where we say we are never going to move, take the offensive as 
we are a peace-loving nation, and we are only going to try to counter 
if an attack comes against us, whether it be here or somewhere else. 

The man fighting on the offensive, particularly when he can choose 
his time and he has central lines and can move secretly, is able quite 
often to use weapons which are not as sophisticated as the poor 
defensive power which must be able to move at any time on any front. 

Mr. Bouanp. I think the Commission’s position on it is good. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PEACEFUL USES 


How much money is in this budget for the international conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy at Geneva in 1958? 

Mr. Fiosera. In the 2 years, last year and this year, the principal 
part being in this budget, is about $4.6 million. 

Mr. Botanp. I know the Commission pointed with pride to the 
effects of the last conference and justifiably so. My hope is that 
the exhibits we have there will be as good or better than some of our 
competitors in the field. It always seems to us that we wind up in 
second place at most of our exhibits all around the world. I only 
hope, and I presume that you are going to put your best foot forward, 
that our exhibits will be those which will be looked at with awe by 
those who inspect them there and also that the people who see them 
will appreciate the advances we have made in the fields of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. Fioperc. We have every intention of having a first-class 
exhibit. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER AT NEW LOCATION 


Mr. Botanp. I have one more question with respect to personnel 
problems with respect to the new location. Can someone tell us 
about that? 

Mr. Fiosera. In what particular respect? 

Mr. Botanp. What is the spirit of the personnel at the German- 
town location? Are you having difficulty keeping personnel? 

Mr. Fioserre. I would like to have Mr. Smith comment on the 
turnover rate since we have moved to Germantown. 

Mr. Smirn. The turnover has been primarily at the clerical level. 
I think we have improved our clerical staff. The turnover was quite 
high in the first 2 or 3 months. In January or February, it was 
probably 2 or 3 times higher than normal. It is back to about normal 
now and we have made up this difference in our recruiting. We have 
been recruiting throughout the year and we have been getting older 
and more experienced personnel. Whereas, in Washington the bulk 
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of our recruiting of clerical personnel was at the end of the high-school 
year, and we relied very heavily upon new praduete, we are now 

etting more experienced people, and I think they will remain with us 
onger. 

Mr. F.oserg. It is our anticipation that our rate of turnover will 
be less than in Washington. 

Mr. Bouanp. I would think so after it has leveled off. I presume 
that the new facilities out there make for a better position for the 
Commission itself to move ahead with its problems. You have 
everything under one roof and the facilities are good. So I presume 
most people are happy there. 

Mr. Fuiosera. There are some personal differences of opinion, but 
I think it is a wonderful solution to the problem. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Floberg, this is the first time you have appeared 
before the committee. I am glad to see you here. Mr. Vance and 
Dr. Libby have appeared before the committee in years past and have 
given us the advantage of their good knowledge. 

Mr. Fiosera. Mr. Graham would have been here today but he is 
en route to the test area in the Pacific. 

Mr. JENSEN. The committee as a whole has great respect for not 
only the Commissioners but also for the fine staff and the heads of each 
division in the Commission. I see a number of faces here today that 
are familiar. 

We on this side of the table, of course, are not nuclear experts by any 
stretch of the imagination, so we must depend entirely or to a very 
great degree on the testimony that is given by the Commissioners and 
the staff. 

BIOGRAPHY OF COMMISSIONER FLOBERG 


Now, Mr. Floberg, it is customary for the committee to ask of a 
person who assumes a great, responsible position in Government to 
give the committee a short biography of himself, his experience, and 
so forth. Therefore, would you give the committee right now a short 
synopsis of your life. 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes; I can do that. 

I am a Chicagoan by birth. I went to grammar school, high school, 
and college in Chicago. I went away to law school. I finished law 
school in 1939, returned to Chicago and practiced law there with 
Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis, which is the largest law 
firm west of the Hudson River, as far as I know. We have about 75 
lawyers in Chicago and about a dozen down here in Washington. I 
practiced with them until November of 1941 when I went into the 
Navy. I was in the Navy throughout World War II, returned to the 
law firm in 1946, was with them until December of 1949. 

On December 5 of 1949, I was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air, and I stayed in that billet until the 23d of July of 1953. 
When I left there, I went back to the law firm but in the Washington 
office and stayed there until September 30 of 1957, sworn into this 
present job on October 1 of 1957. 

If there is any expansion on any part of that brief statement, I 
would be glad to give it. 

Mr. Jensen. I thank you. 

I was quite impressed with the answers that you have given the 
committee up to this time. It is an indication at least that you know 
your business. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF AEC COMMISSIONERS 


A great responsibility, of course, rests on your shoulders. You can 
expect to be criticized, as were former Commissioners. In this coun- 
try of ours, we reserve the right and would fight to the bitter end to 
see that people have that right with respect to public servants. 

There were many times that I felt that the criticism that was di- 
rected to Admiral Strauss was completely unjustified. Admiral 
Strauss, in my opinion, has been a great public servant. He has been 
devoted to his job. I am sure he will go down in history as havin 
done great things for America in this atomic energy field. If Admira 
Strauss were here, I would congratulate him and say that I was sorry 
to see him retire. I hope and I believe that you will carry on in a 
manner that will prove to be good for America and for the world. I 
am sure you recognize and realize the great responsibilities that rest 
on your shoulders. I can assure you as one member of the commit- 
tee, and I am sure I speak for every member, that we will give you 
the support you deserve, reserving the right to criticize when we feel 
criticism is justified and beneficial to our country and the people of 
the world. 

PLUTONIUM BUY-BACK PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Admiral Strauss was accused of favoring legislation 
for “buy-back” of plutonium from foreign reactors as an “effort to 
bail out Walker Sisler and his Detroit-Edison plant.’”’ What is the 
Commission’s opinion on this plutonium buy-back program? 

Mr. Fiosere. I think I know the foundation of your question. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you furnish that information for the record, 
please. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PituTrontium Buy-Back PROGRAM 


For all plutonium metal delivered to the Commission by licensed domestic 
producers prior to July 1, 1962, the Commission will pay on an established schedule 
of fair prices depending on the plutonium 240 content. Under this schedule the 
fair price for plutonium metal containing no plutonium 240 is $45 per gram. The 
fair price decreases linearly to $30 per gram for plutonium metal containing 
8.6 percent or more of plutonium 240. For all plutonium metal delivered to the 
Commission by licensed domestic producers during fiscal vear 1963, the Com- 
mission has established a fair price of $30 per gram, regardless of plutoniun 240 
content. These fair prices have been established in accordance with section 56 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as amended, which states that in determining 
the fair price ‘‘the Commission shall take into consideration the value of the special 
nuclear material for its intended use by the United States and may give such weight 
to the actual cost of producing that material as the Commission finds to be 
equitable.”” As required by law, the fair price applies to all licensed producers of 
the same material. The price has not been determined to favor any particular 
type of reactor or any individual reactor operator. 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. A number of critics have stated or inferred that the 
AEC program is lagging behind the British and the Russians. Would 
you care to make an answer to that? 

Mr. Fiozere. I do not think that that is a fair criticism of our 
program. I believe we are ahead of both of them. First of all, as 
far as the Soviet program is concerned, not very many people know 
much about their program. They have a small power-producing 
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station not far from Moscow which has been shown to foreigners. I 
believe it is rated at 5,000 kilowatts of capacity, and I believe they 
have stated that it never reached capacity. It is working at. some- 
thing less that that. There has been talk about large-sized Soviet 
powerplants at various points in the Soviet Union and, conceivably, 
they do exist, but certainly no foreigner has ever seen them. 

The Russians have exhibited models, I believe, at Geneva and 
elsewhere of 200,000-kilowatt powerplants and larger ones, but these 
are only models that would fit on a few feet of this table. That may 
well be as close as they are to having those particular installations. 


On the other hand, they may have a substantial program of which 
we do not know the details. 


BRITISH PROGRAM 


As far as the British program is concerned, comparisons are difficult 
because there are differences in our objectives. 

One thing is perfectly clear and that is the multiple approach the 
United States has had to nuclear civilian power has given us a founda- 
tion of technical information and technical backup that no other coun- 
try can rival. 

The British have the so-called Calder Hall plants that are making 
power. These were originally conceived of, if 1 am correct, as pro- 
duction plants actually, and the power is more or less incidental to 
their existence. They are making substantial quantities, however, 
but I would call them primitive compared to the concepts that we 
have in mind. 

We all know that no country has got very far in this business, 
including ourselves. We have only one large-scale power-producing 
reactor in this country, and that is the one at Shippingport, Pa., and 
I would say it is probably the only large-scale one in the world. 

Within the next 3 or 4 years, there are going to be lots of develop- 
ments in lots of places, and I feel perfectly confident, and I think the 
Commission does, that we will not have to take any backtalk from 
anybody regarding the status of our civilian power programs. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

I might say I think you know that Mr. Rabaut and I visited and 
inspec ted the power reactor plants in England and Scotland last fall. 
They were quite impressive. We visited the fast-breeder plant which 
was then about 85 percent complete in northern Scotland. That 
plant has not come into production yet, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fioznera. I do not believe it is in operation yet, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JeNsEN. We were also at Calder Hall and we saw the gas- 
cooled reactor plant which they have there in operation. They have 
had an unfortunate incident there which I hope they can solve in 
due time. Of course, they put most of their emphasis on natural 
uranium gas-cooled reactors and without a doubt they are farther 
along than we are on that specific concept. 

We were very pleased with the manner in which they accepted us. 
We had their Atomic Energy Commission members with us. 

We had two hearings, I believe, with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of Britain and with the Minister of Power who explained to us 
the use of atomic energy which is being put in their power grid. Of 
course, they admitted that it was expensive power. 
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ATOMS FOR PEACE PROGRAM 


What is the present status of the atoms for peace program and 
what are your requests for this program in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Fiopere. I think the atoms for peace program is progressing 
quite well. Whether anything ever progresses satisfactorily is an 
arguable question because you can always make better progress than 
you are making. 

We have had a great many bilateral agreements—I believe the 
figure is 41 with foreign countries, and we have undertaken assistance 
to foreign countries on research reactors in 16 cases. 

We have furnished quite a bit of isotope information and some 
isotope schools, in effect, to foreign countries. We have conducted 
seminars in foreign countries on various nuclear problems. We par- 
ticipated in an Inter-American Conference on Nuclear Energy a 
couple of years ago and intend to do so again in 1959. 

There has been quite a bit of activity under the atoms for peace 
program. ‘This is not something you can ever be satisfied with be- 
cause you are always looking for more results to show for your efforts, 
but we have this very high up in our consciousness and we intend to 
drive hard on it. 

I spoke about the Euratom program this morning, and I think it 
is a pretty good demonstration of what can be achieved. 

Mr. JENSEN. Some time ago, a prominent critic asked ‘‘What has 
happened to atoms for peace? I don’t hear a word about it any 
more.” 

Has the program been criticized lately? 

Mr. Fiosera. I think we criticize ourselves from time to time 
simply because we are trying to drive harder to get more tangible 
results for it. 

ENGLISH ATOMIC POWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasavt. Insofar as England and Scotland are concerned 
the big surprise to me was how they are putting the gas reactor into 
their electric grid. All along we have been led to believe or felt we 
were led to believe that it did not amount to very much and that it 
was very expensive. I do not know what all of the objections to it 
were, but I certainly was one of the most surprised people when they 
showed us their program to build a number of plants. 

They told us that the figures on the last one that they put up are 
in comparison with production of any other electrical outfit today. 
Yes, in view of the fact that coal is about $20 a ton over there, that 
would be it. 

Now, when they are using natural uranium reactors and putting 
them into their own electrical grid system, I fail to see that they 
are not making terrific forward steps in the use of atomic power. 

Mr. Fiosrere. They are making progress. There is no doubt 
about that, and we are glad to see them make the progress. 

On the other hand, we would never do in this country what they 
have done there because we have quite a different situation. 

Mr. Rasavut. They have an outlet, and when we sat with their 
authority we learned that they feel that a great many countries will 
not be looking for spiked or enriched uranium. They feel that they 
will be pleased to use the type of uranium that they can find among 
their own resources and put that into this type of a plant. 
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After all, you must remember that their labor over there is quite 
cheap and many nations have no power of this type or any other type 
to speak of. So they are going to have a market for their type of 
powerplant. Whereas, with us, we will have to supply enriched 
om for what we plan to do. I would like to get the answer on 
that. 

Mr. Fiossura. I would like to answer that question. In the first 
place, there is universal technical agreement that enriched uranium 
reactors are likely to be more economical. 

The next point is your assumption or statement that there might 
be countries in the world who, even though it might be more economical 
will for their own reasons choose not to use enriched uranium but will 
rely on natural uranium. The Commission is not unaware of this 
problem. This is not a technical problem. It is a problem beyond 
the control of the technicians. 

We have in this budget, in the reactor development part of it, a 

rovision for a study for a heavy water-cooled reactor which would 
be operable on either natural or enriched fuel. The concept of this 
is that if you use enriched fuel you will get the economic advantages 
of enrichment with cheaper power as a result. 

On the other hand, if enriched fuel is not available for whatever 
reason, whether it be the customer’s own choice or some other reason, 
the reactor will still be operable on natural uranium. 

I analogize this to your automobile which may, if it is a certain 
make, be the kind that is built to operate on high-test gasoline, but 
if you are out in the country somewhere and there is a place that 
does not have high test, you can use regular and get to the next 
station. You may not get the mileage or pickup or top speed or 
anything else that that automobile was designed to give you, but it 
is going to run. 

The reactor that we have in mind that we will report to the Joint 
Committee next spring, similar to the study that we reported to 
them this spring in connection with the gas-cooled reactor, will be 
this alternate fueled reactor, and it is meant to be a real test of natural 
uranium, not a superficial test of it, a real test of natural uranium as 
a fuel in this type of reactor, but we are perfectly well convinced that 
the heavy water lends itself better than the graphite-moderated gas- 
cooled reactor. We are going to run this one down and run it mght 
straight into the ground. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is fine. I am not disagreeing with you at all. 
I am saying this about the British: They are actually usimg this 
reactor and tying it into their grid system and depending upon it 
and are making further statements as to its reduced cost as they 
build them bigger, which, of course, was very surprising to me. 


COST OF ATOMIC POWER 


Mr. Jensen. May I state my reaction to the testimony that was 
given by the Atomic Energy Commission of Britain and by their 
Minister of Power on the day that he appeared before the Commission 
when we were both there. 

Here is what I gathered from that testimony: 

Electric power in England is much more costly than our electric 
energy is here in the United States for the reason that coal is higher 
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over there than it is here, which is the fuel used to produce power in 
Britain exclusively up until the Calder Hall atomic energy power was 
put into the grid system. 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, I asked the Atomic Ener 
Commission what they were paying for the atomic energy that went 
into the grid system from Calder Hall, and they said 8 mills a kilowatt- 
hour. Then I asked the Minister of Power if 8 mills per kilowatt-hour 
was the cost of the atomic-energy power or if the Government was 
making a profit or loss on the 8 mills per kilowatt-hour, he said, ““We 
have a loss. It costs us more, considerably more, than 8 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. We charge off a certain amount for the plutonium, 
but, if we were to charge the cost of the power, if we were to charge 
the actual cost of atomic-energy power, it would be prohibitive as far 
as price is concerned, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, and so it is a subsidized program, 
pure and simple.’ 

Now, in this country, we have, for instance, the Bonneville power 
rates of 2 mills or, perhaps, a little more, per kilowatt-hour. We can 
produce conventional steam-electric power with, say, natural gas, for 
less than 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. We can do the same thing with 
coal in certain forms now. So, we have an entirely different situation 
as far as the production of electric power is concerned than England 
has. 

That was my reaction to the testimony that was given, and I am 
very sure that the facts will bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. Rasavt. We are talking about two different things. The first 
installation of these gas reactors over there was at a high figure. 
When they get up to these plants of 250 kilowatts, they figure it runs 
along with their normal costs with coal. We cannot compare it to 
ourselves. They claim that the new 250-kilowatt stations would 
match their present cost of production by coal today, and that is 
the reason they are putting it into the grid. There is no reason for 
them to put it into the grid just to try it if they are losing money 
on it. They are planning a real program. 

The said later on they are going to see what they can do about en- 
riching their uranium, but to w hat degree they intended to enrich it, 
they had not decided. I have to admit it was a big surprise to us. I 
expected to find something that was costing them so much money 
they would never be able to make a go of it, so I was quite surprised, 
as anyone would be, from the testimony that we had from time to 
time. That is the way it struck me, and I am just making a confes- 
sion of it. It is true what you said about the cost. The cost was on 
the original ones, which were more or less trial balloons. 

Mr. Jensen. They can afford, of course, to subsidize atomic power 
because of the act that they have a dearth of thermal power, and they 
need more capacity. So, up to this time, at least, they are willing 
to pay more for power produced by the atomic method than they hope 
will be the case in the future. I agree with Mr. Rabaut, to that 
degree. 

PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH REACTORS 


What are some of the major metallurgical and chemical problems 
which remain to be solved in connection with the development of 
economic electric energy from each major atomic-power concept 
now under active consideration, and what is the hope of finding 
the answer to these problems? 
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Mr. F.Losera. That is a jawbreaker. 
Mr. JENSEN. Supply it for the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Prositems AssociateD Wits REACTORS 


There are a variety of technical problems associated with each reactor type. 
In general, the more ultimate promise offered by a reactor system, the more 
difficult the problems seem to be and the longer the time required for development. 
Sufficient technology has been developed to make possible reasonable cost esti- 
mates on only three reactor types. These types are the pressurized-water reactor, 
boiling-water reactor, and organic-moderator reactor. It is expected that these 
types, and, possibly, also the gas-cooled reactor, will be able to compete by 1965 
with fossil-fuel plants in certain high-cost areas, such as Europe, New England, 
and the west coast. More advanced types of reactors may be required to compete 
in low-cost fossil-fuel areas. The various reactor types are constantly under 
evaluation to determine their present status, direction, and ultimate promise. 
It is not yet possible to make a selection of the most logical and economic types, 
as this depends on the results of extensive development work and reactor experi- 
ence still underway. 

The major problems are in fields of materials—developing materials which 
maintain strength at high temperature, resist radiation damage, and are chemi- 
cally compatible with the reactor environment. One basie problem is to develop 
reactors which operate at sufficiently high temperatures (1,000°-1,100° F.) to 
permit the use of conventional turbine equipment. This problem is being attacked 
by using high-temperature, low-pressure coolants in reactors, such as liquid 
metals and gases, and by developing nuclear superheat for the water systems. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasaut. Before we go past the subject, suppose you supply 
for the record what the proposed British program is for the next 10 
years, the number of plants—you people are all working together— 
the number of plants proposed for the next 10 years and their capacity 
and their estimated cost. 


Mr. Fiosera. We will, sir, to the extent that we have that infor- 
mation. 


Mr. Bupce. Would you mind adding to that the estimated cost of 
the production of electricity? 

Mr. Fiopere. We will be glad to furnish that. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied:) 


ProposeD BririsH PROGRAM 


We understand the United Kingdom program to consist of the construction of 
5,000 to 6,000 megawatts of nuclear electrical capacity by 1966. The present 
program contains only half as many plants as the original program, but, since the 
programed output per plant has been approximately doubled, the total in kilo- 
watts remains the same. The planned program is for the construction of 12 
stations, consisting of 2 or more reactors each. 

This program was originally scheduled to be completed by 1965. The revised 
program, therefore, represents a year’s slippage. 

These plants are to be graphite moderated, CO, cooled, using natural uranium 
Capital costs are estimated at £130 per kilowatt and fuel costs at £21,000 per ton. 

Mr. Christopher Hinton, Chairman of the Central Electric Board and former 
industrial atom chief, recently stated that ‘‘nuclear power is not economical and 
that it will become competitive with other fuels only when and if the capital cost 
of power stations is reduced drastically and more efficient fuel elements are 
developed.” 

The 30-megawatt-electric advanced gas reactor (AGR) represents the next 
major technical step in the United Kingdom. The AGR, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1961, will use UO, fuel clad with beryllium or stainless steel. It is expected 
that the moderator will have a protective coating for protection against CQ». 
Maximum design gas temperature is 575° C. (1,067° F.). The British predict a 
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power cost of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour for this reactor under the British accounting 
system, when it is scaled up to present conventional powerplant size. 


RATE OF PROGRESS ON ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. Jensen. I wouid like to have an expression of opinion as to 
whether or not the Commission feels in the program covered by the 
AEC budget request premature emphasis is not being placed on the 
construction of aaaalad atomic-power reactors in advance of the 
necessary solving of many of the chemical, metallurgical, or other 
difficult problems involved in a number of the presently planned con- 
cepts of atomic-power reactors. 

have a feeling that you might be going too fast in asking for 
money for the construction of these plants before you have had 
sufficient research and knowledge as to just what kind of atomic 
reactors are the most logical and the most economical. 

Mr. Fiosperc. There is nothing in this budget, in our opinion, 
that is premature, and, specifically, with regard to the reactor pro- 
gram, that is in this budget. I do not think you will find any voice 
anywhere in the Commission or in the industry, for that matter, that 
would say we are moving too rapidly in the construction of the 
reactors contemplated by this budget. I am pretty sure I am right 
on that, Mr. Jensen. 

Dr. Lippy. May I interject that we have materials problems that 
are mammoth in the sense of reprocessing of fuel elements and in the 
production of fuel elements cheaply, but the solution to the bulk of 
the problems require a market for the fuel elements; that is, you have 
to have reactors into which to put them before you can learn to make 
the fuel elements cheaply in mass-production techniques. 

One of the difficulties on the chemical processing is that we have 
not had fuel elements that have been burned up in sufficient quantity 
for them to practice on. We anticipate that, after we get some 
reactors putting out used-up cores and after we have done a few of 
these ourselves, and we guaranteed to do, then the industry will be 
coming in more. So, what I wanted to add to Mr. Floberg’s state- 
ment is that there are research and development problems which do 
require plants in being in order to get them done. 

The manufacture of fuel elements costs more per pound than the 
manufacture of Swiss watches. It is a fantastically expensive opera- 
tion, and the production and the isolation of the unburned special 
nuclear material fission products of plutonium from the burned-up 
cores is something we are going to have to do at a Government- 
guaranteed price. We think we can do it for our established price, 
but we think industry will, eventually, come in and do it at a lower 
price and, therefore, reduce the cost of atomic power. 

These two developments require some plants in being so that these 
things can be carried forth. 

The Euratom program will do this for us. It will be supplying fuel 
elements for them, giving our industry a chance to make elements 
more cheaply. Right now, they are all individually handmade at 
great cost, and it is just a small point but it is not an unimportant 
point. 

Mr. Jensen. If these atomic energy reactors were producing raw 
materials, I would not question the request which you have in this 
budget, but most of these funds which you are requesting are for 
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atomic power reactors to produce electric energy. In my opinion, 
such funds are not completely justified due to the fact that we can 

roduce in America thermal electric power so cheaply I do not see 
coe we can be completely justified in spending so much money for 
these larger plants. 

I can understand your pilot plants. You must have pilot plants 
of a small capacity to learn just exactly what that type of reactor 
can do and will do. However, I feel that as time goes A ate you are 
learning more day by day as to the value of the different methods 
that are used in the production of atomic electric power. 

That is my reason for feeling that possibly we are going too fast on 
the pretense and possibly not putting sufficient emphasis on re- 
search. 

Mr. F.iosere. I think you would find that the Commission agreed 
with your general statement of philosophy, but we would not agree 
that it applied to the program that we are presenting in this budget. 

I know that there is nothing in mind for construction which has 
tremendous unknowns in it. There are a great many unknowns in 
the sense of metallurgical and chemical and other problems, but we 
do not go into the construction of anything until we know it is going 
to work. 

I believe that we can demonstrate to you that everything that is 
contemplated for construction in this budget has a solid technical 
foundation for the construction. 

I might add that there are no very large-scale plants in this program. 
This is not a big-plant program at all. These are all small intermedi- 
ate-sized construction projects. 

Mr. JensEN. What is the capacity of the plants you are asking for? 

Mr. FLopere. This is the 40,000-kilowatt plant which we do not call 
large. That is really a small-scale plant. We do not think a smaller 
one would really test out the gas-cooled concept. 

Mr. Bungee. Is not the Calder Hall the gas-cooled concept? In 
light of the Commission’s testimony last year, why do we have to prove 
that as a concept? 

Mr. Fiopera. We are going to try to get experience with a gas- 
cooled uranium reactor, and we are going to cultivate a body of gas- 
cooled experience in this country which we do not now have, and this 
is & potentially competitive area. 

Mr. Buper. Did not the Commission say we could get all of the 
information we wanted from the British? That is my recollection of 
the Commission’s testimony last year. 

Mr. Fioserea. I do not want to disclaim anything said last year. 
I would like to ask Mr. Davis to comment on that question. 


GAS-COOLED, ENRICHED URANIUM REACTOR 


Mr. Davis. With respect to the reactor project that we are pro- 
posing here, this will differ in two significant ways. 

First of all, it will use enriched fuel, The principal reason for using 
enriched fuel is to be able to use uranium oxide rather than uranium 
metals as fuel materials. This calls for the development of the type 
of fuel material that will go in. It is not just a question of using the 
same material in a different enrichment but using the enriched material 
in a different form. 


27544—_ 58 —_ 60 
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The second major difference is we would hope, in the reactor we are 
contemplating, to go to very high temperatures and, therefore, higher 
thermal efficiencies than the British do. We will probably end up 
by using a different gas because of operating the reactors at the higher 
temperatures. 

Mr. BupGer. The conclusion would be then that you do not antici- 
pate building the type of reactor that was discussed last year and 
generally referred to as Calder Hall and which Mr. Floberg has 
referred to as being primitive. 

Mr. Davis. We would not expect to build such a reactor. It is 
gas-cooled and graphite moderated. These things are all similar. 
The reactor itself will be mechanically, and in terms of the materials 
used, quite dissimilar and we think very much advanced over the 
British reactors that are built today. 

Mr. Bupe@er. You said quite dissimilar? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, quite dissimilar. 

Mr. Jensen. There seems to be no justification for the gas-cooled, 
slightly enriched natural uranium reactor proposed by the Commission. 

Just what additional knowledge is expected from the Commission 
concept over that to be achieved by the Florida project? 

Mr. Fiopera. There are quite a few, but to be sure they are stated 
with technical precision and accuracy, I would again ask Mr. Davis 
to answer your question. 

Mr. Davis. I think the biggest difference is that the gas-cooled 
reactor the Commission is proposing to use has graphite as the moder- 
ator. The reactor proposed by the East Central Nuclear Group would 
use a heavy water moderator. This leads to substantial differences in 
the design and the materials to be used. 

For example, developing zirconium tubes whereas in the gas-cooled 
there are holes in the graphite. There are a large number of significant 
differences, and the thing you would hope to achieve with the heavy 
water is a greater neutron economy which would make it possible to 
operate at a somewhat lower degree of enrichment than the slightly 
enriched graphite moderator. They are both gas-cooled, but the big 
difference is that one will have essentially a tank of heavy water which 
will be slowing down the neutrons. 

In the other case, the core of the reactor will consist of a large 
number of graphite blocks, somewhat similar to the Hanford reactors 
but with gas rather than water cooling. These are quite substantial 
differences. 


COST OF PRODUCING ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. JensEN. What is the cost of producing electric power at the 
Shippingport atomic-energy plant? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. FLopere. We have them, but it depends a lot on your book- 
keeping system. However, we will supply that information for the 
record. 

Mr. Jensen. I wondered if you had any idea at all as to the cost. 

Mr. Fiosere. We had estimates but the plant has only recently 
gone into production this year and we are developing experience 
figures now, and we would be glad to furnish them to the committee 
as soon as we have them available. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the committee would be interested and I 
think the country would be interested in knowing what we can 
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expect will be the rates that will be necessary to charge for atomic- 
energy power in the near future. 

Mr. Fioserc. The Shippingport plant was not constructed to pro- 
duce economic power. It was to get experience in the construction- 
and-operation business. 

Mr. JenseN. I understand that, but it is the largest atomic-energy- 
reactor plant in operation today, and I wondered if you had gained 
any knowledge yet from that plant as to the cost of power. 

We have heard statements up to as high as 50 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Fiosere. I do not think that is going to be very far off. 

Mr. Davis, can you comment on that? 

Mr. Davis. There are, of course, two principal things that will 
determine the cost of the power. One of them is the capacity that 
is actually achieved for the plant designed for 60,000 kilowatts on 
the first core. The plant is actually designed overall so that it could 
produce as much as 100,000 kilowatts. If you go from 60,000 kilo- 
watts which is as high as it has gone yet to 100,000 kilowatts, it will 
cut the cost quite appreciably. 

Secondly, there is the cost of the fuel materials. There have been 
estimates based on the 60,000 kilowatts and the design of the first 
fuel element which are of the order of 60 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
However, if the plant, as is quite likely, is able to get twice the life 
out of the fuel and get 100 megawatts instead of 60, it will cut the 
costs about in half, so we will not even know what the costs are for 
the first core until we have actually run the plant and find out about 
the core life and have experimented with it to find out what its capacity 
is. We can give you an outside figure of the 60 mills and we hope the 
cost will turn out to be very substantially less than that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Sixty mills would be seventeen times more than it 
would be to produce thermal power with coal or gas at the time, so 
we have a long way to go. 

Mr. Fiopera. [t depends on your geography. In New England 
where it is 10 mills, it is not quite as much out of line, but no one is 
going to pretend that the Shippingport plant is an economic investiga- 
tion. It is an experimental investigation. 


BENEFITS FROM USE OF ATOM 


Mr. Jensen. Dr. Libby, I believe you have expressed the opinion 
that by the utilization of the atom in industry, medicine, agriculture, 
and so forth, the American people were realizing an annual benefit of 
half a billion dollars on their investment of some $15 billion in the 
atomic program. I believed you estimated this benefit would reach 
$5 billion annually in the next 5 years. Am I right in my recollections, 
and what is your present estimate of the value or benefits being 
achieved in these fields? 

Dr. Lispy. We are now close to $1 billion at the present time. 
By this I mean $1 billion annual savings in industrial manufacturing; 
this, excepting agriculture and medical benefits, just takes industrial 
savings and manufacturing operations. 

My estimate is that we are very close to $1 billion right now. It 
is difficult to develop the proof for these figures because we have to 
put people in the field to get the confidential data from the firms. 
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But this is what we have done in the past though the estimates aren’t 
up to date. 

The National Industrial Conference Board is now in the process 
of making a study for us under contract so that we will have these 
figures, but this thing is moving so rapidly that I think a reasonable 
extrapolation of the last firm figures we have would justify my estimate 
of $1 billion per year. 

We have just scratched the surface. For example, there is a po- 
tential application to be made in the control of the wastage of machine 
tools which I would like to cite as evidence of how rich this field is. 
The machine-tool business runs into something like $20 billion a year, 
I am told. 

Mr. JENSEN. $20 billion? 

Dr. Lippy. $20 billion is the number I have been given. These 
numbers come from a study by Mr. Merchant in Cleveland who has 
been developing this and the estimates that I am quoting to you are 
his estimates, as I remember them, but it does illustrate the kind of 
saving which is to be made which has not yet been made. 

We have learned by the use of radioactive iron, or materials that 
contain principally iron but which have impurities, which can be 
activated by placing it in a reactor where the impurities are activated 
so that we can measure the rate of wear of the machine tool by 
observing the radioactivity that appears in the oil which is used to 
wash the cutting inner face. So, whereas normally in order to tell 
whether the setting of the machine tool was going to unduly wear 
away the tool, it would take hours or longer of operation, to obtain 
a significant reading, in a matter of a few minutes, with this device, 
by just reading the Geiger counter on the oil filter, you can readjust 
the setting so as to save the wearing of the tool. 

Mr. Merchant estimates conservatively, I think, in view of other 
experience that this application will save 5 percent of the total annual 
bill for machine tools. It is a very sizable piece of money. 

There are dozens of these applications which you can make. In 
my shop, we play a little parlor game—who can invent the most 
isotope uses in a few minutes? And you can do it. You can sit 
down in 15 minutes and invent half a dozen different new uses for 
isotopes. All you have to do is to practice. 

Our main problem in this isotope development is to arrange courses 
to get the techniques around to the engineers and people in industry 
so they can all know them and know about the isotopes. Most of us 
who were educated before the time that isotopes were really in being, 
so to speak, and the people in industry today do not have a firsthand 
acquaintance with isotopes. Therefore, we are planning to give adult 
education courses, for industry people so that an insight into this 
marvelous new field of isotope development will be available to 
everyone. 

I think my figure of $5 billion annual savings by 1962 is conserva- 
tive, and I think isotopes alone will more than repay the people for 
the entire expenditures made by the Atomic Energy Commission 
without counting atomic power or our weapons stockpile or our 
capital investment as assets. I really believe that the money spent 
by the AEC has been the best invested of any in the history of our 
country and isotope benefits are a principal reason for this belief. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, that is all I have today, Mr. Chairman. 
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PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. Taser. I notice that you say in your statement that you expect 
the production of raw materials to level off after an increase of perhaps 
300 percent in the first couple of years. Why are you levelling off 
and why is it that you would not be increasing your stocks? Is it 
because you have a stockpile built up or do you have a rate which 
you would expect to maintain? 

Mr. Fioserc. In terms of raw materials, we are at an acceptable 
rate, Mr. Taber, because we are running our raw materials at the rate 
that the diffusion plants, for example, can accommodate them, and 
we are running the diffusion plants at a high rate but also at one 
adequate to absorb the demands for the products of the diffusion 
plants. 

PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA 


Mr. Taser. What sort of progress is being made in Canada on the 
development of atomic power? 

Mr. F.Loserc. They have a very modest program, but I would like 
to have Mr. Davis comment on it in detail. 

Mr. Taser. There was an article in the New York Herald Tribune 
yesterday—lI have forgotten the page number—indicating that they 
claim that they were producing power as cheaply as it can be pro- 
duced with coal. I do not know whether you noticed anything of 
that kind or not. 

Mr. Davis. No, Mr. Taber; they have been devoting their atten- 
tion entirely to the heavv water moderated and gas-cooled reactors. 
They have no reactors which make power. 

About 2 years ago, they started construction of a small experi- 
mental reactor of this type. About a year or so ago, they stopped 
construction and have been studying changes in the design. I have 
heard recently they that are going ahead with the construction of 
the small plant which will be about a 20,000 electrical kilowatt plant. 
When this is finished, it will provide quite a bit of information on this 
particular type of plant, but, of course, it will not be an economic 
plant at that size. It is hoped that later on very large plants of the 
natural heavy water cooled will be competitive in some parts of 
Canada, but they are years away from having a plan of this type 
in full-scale operation, and they have no firm plans to even start 
construction. 

I might add that we have been cooperating with them fairly exten- 
sively on the technical features of the heavy water-cooled reactors. 

Mr. Taser. I do not have any other questions. 

Mr. Fenton. I have listened to a lot of experts here today. I 
cannot say that I know too much about atomic energy. However, 
you are asking for a lot of money. 

I notice that 83 percent of your operating expenses go to the 
military; is that correct? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir; that is not as simple a figure as it sounds. 
That includes the military reactors. This is not 83 percent for 
weapons. It is for military reactors, raw materials, and the special 
nuclear materials, and so forth. 

Mr. Fenton. Seventeen percent goes for civilian use? 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes, sir. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN CIVILIAN USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Fenton. Getting away from the military, I wonder if you 
could give a brief résumé of the accomplishments that you have 
achieved in civilian use. 

Mr. Fiospera. Over the last few years, there have been tremendous 
strides made toward the day of economical nuclear power. As has 
been pointed out in the discussion already, this has more significance 
to our friends abroad than it does to us in the short term. 

In the long term, it may have some comparable significance to us. 
The strengthening of our allies through the EURATOM program is 
going to be one byproduct in a short time of the progress we have made 
on that score. 

There was a short comment by Dr. Dunham this morning on the 
medical application of isotopes, and this is a field in which you would 
probably be especially interested. 

There are the agriculture benefits of the use of isotopes which are 
quite significant and these are all landmarks which have been achieved 
in a@ civilian or peaceful application of the atom. This is a most at- 
tractive feature of the atom’s future to all of us, and while that 17 
percent is going to continue to grow, we certainly hope, and certainly 
if any of us can influence it to be a higher proportion of our total 
dollars, it is going to be so. Yet these are some achievements that 
have been made. This is not to deprecate the application that the 
military have made. We must remember in addition to the tre- 
mendous compendium of experience and knowledge and know-how 
that we have from the military atom, we also have peace and security 
as a direct product, I would say, of the military atoms, and this must 
be kept in mind when we compare the relative proportions of our 
budget spent on these applications. 

I think we all agree that unless we have the peace and security, the 
civilian opportunities are not going to have much opportunity to 
flower. 

Mr. Fenton. We have not gone into the detail yet of the justifica- 
tions. I was just wondering if offhand you could tell us the break- 
down of the 17 percent of the civilian effort into the various categories. 

How much, for instance, are you using for medical research? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. The estimate is $43 million for the biology and 
medicine program. 

Mr. Fiosere. It sounds like about 2 percent of the total budget. 


THERMONUCLEAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Fenton. I noticed this morning you mentioned something 
about the production of power from sea water. What kind of pro- 
gram is that? 

Mr. Fioserea. This is the thermonuclear research program, Dr. 
Fenton. 

We have, as I mentioned in my general statement, four basic ap- 
proaches to the problem of the fusion of light atoms. This is the action 
that takes place in the sun. It is an action that we are trying to dupli- 
cate on the face of the earth. To do this requires tremendous tem- 
peratures. We have been able to achieve only a fraction of those. It 
is 100,000,000° C., and we have achieved only a fraction of that. 
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The point is that the same raw material that we are trying to fuse 
in the test process exists in abundance in the ocean. If we could 
learn the trick that the sun does to cause the fusion of these little 
elements and if we can duplicate that trick, then we have an inex- 
haustible supply of raw materials. 

Mr. Fenton. How far have you advanced? 

Mr. Fiopera. We have advanced farther than lots of people think. 

Mr. Fenton. How many millions of degrees have you gotten to? 

Mr. Fiosere. Dr. Williams can answer that. 

Dr. WituraMs. In certain of the devices at the University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory, we estimate a sizable percentage of the 
ions in one of these plasma discharges to have the order of 10,000,000°. 
This is of the order of 10 percent of the temperature necessary to sus- 
tain a thermonuclear reaction, so this is well along the road when one 
considers the atoms of only a few hundred electron volts originally. 

In terms of the number of atoms having this, we have also the prob- 
lem of increasing those numbers, so we are attacking on two fronts— 
increasing the temperature and increasing the numbers. We have 
made real progress and we are well down the road in this direction. 


SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. What have you thought of in the saline water 
program? 

Mr. Fuoperc. Yes, sir. We have not only thought of it but we 
have done a lot of discussing of it within the Commission itself. 
While this is the principal responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior, nevertheless we are available for cooperation purposes with 
them and we have codpietiid with them. 

There are various places where we might possibly come into this 
if large quantities of power are required on site. It may be that we 
will go to this source of power or whatever the technique may be to 
desalinate the sea water. Up to now, as far as my limited knowledge 
extends the only process that has really any promise has been dis- 
tillation and to the best of my further knowledge there has been no 
real solution to this on a large scale. 

| must say we have been in contact with them on a good number 
of occasions to see to what extent we can contribute to the solution 
of these problems. 

There have been lots of other suggestions and some other techniques 
are being marketed, but I think almost all of the others have been 
discarded now, and most people are still talking in terms of distillation. 

Mr. Fenton. I was wondering what part you people could play 
in that program. 

Mr. Fiosera. Up to now, I must confess no big contribution that 
appears to be within the sphere of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(Further discussion off the record.) 


PARTICIPATION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fenton. May I ask Dr. Dunham just how far the medical 
schools are cooperating in this program? 

Dr. DunHam. The medical schools are cooperating wonderfully in 
the program. I do not recall an instance in which we have gone to a 
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medical school and asked for assistance for the program in which we 
have been turned down. They are going along a great deal under 
their own steam with the use of isotopes in the practice of medicine. 
They have been very helpful in developing information on the effects 
of radiation on human populations. In fact, a great deal of our work 
is carried out under contract with medical schools, usually a specific 
department, for the study of some of our radiation and biological 
problems. 

I do not know where we would be at this point without the assist- 
ance of the medical schools. I think this goes back to the Manhattan 
District days. The medical schools made that program possible from 
the health and safety standpoint. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe you stated how much money was involved. 

Mr. McCartuy. $43 million. 

Mr. Fenton. Has there been anything really outstanding in our 
medical program? 

Dr. Dunnam. If you are referring to a new cure for specific diseases, 
there are no new and outstanding developments. 

As you know, radio iodine is being used more and more to treat 
hyperthyroidism and cases of cancer of the thyroid. 

There are a lot of new developments, most of which are in the 
laboratory stage, studying metabolic processes which are giving us 
much better insight into the so-called degenerative diseases, the dis- 
eases of the blood cells and blood vessels, diabetes and things of that 
sort and also degenerative diseases of the central nervous system. 

Recently at the Brookhaven National Laboratory, by using radio- 
active hydrogen in the form of tritium, they have developed a method 
of labelling the genes, the genetic material in a cell. This seemed a 
fairly academic interest at first, but from the standpoint of the Com- 
mission it has two very important aspects. 

One, we will now get a much better insight into how radiation 
causes mutation, but perhaps of more immediate value for the practic- 
ing physician, it has enabled us to learn a great deal more than we 
ever did before about the production of leukemic cells in leukemia, 
how rapidly they are produced and how the rate of production varies 
with different states as a result of different types of treatment. 

Therefore, I think that is a very important potential contribution. 

Dr. Libby reminds me of some work at the University of Chicago in 
which during the past 3 or 4 years, largely stemming from a stud 
which we sponsored, studying the effect of radiation on the blood- 
forming tissues, there now appears to be a hormone which controls the 
formation of red blood cells and which appears to be collaborated by 
the kidney. This they are getting out in purer and purer form and it 
should, before too long, I think, be available for the treatment of 
certain types of anemia. This is a very important contribution. I 
am | ag Dr. Libby reminded me of it. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish for the record, Dr. Dunham, you would review 
your accomplishments and list them so we might know what is being 
accomplished. 

Dr. Dunnam. We will be glad to. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


ADVANCES IN MeEpICcINE THROUGH ATomIc ENERGY 
I. IN TREATMENT 


1. Radioiodine 131 is used to slow down or destroy the thyroid gland in the 
following conditions. 
(a) Hyperthyroidism (overacting thyroid). 
(b) Selected cases of angina pectoris and cardiac failure to relieve strain 
on the heart. 


(c) Cases of pulmonary emphysema where oxygen transport becomes 
insufficient. 
2. Radioiodine is used to destroy thyroid cancer cells. This is limited to 
selected cases in which the cancer cells take up the radioiodine actively. 
3. Phosphorus 32 is probably the treatment of choice for cases of polycythemia 
rubra vera (overproduction of red blood cells). 
4, Phosphorus 32 is used in palliation of leukemia. Many physicians prefer it 
to other forms of treatment. It is not a cure. 
5. Gold 198 is used to reduce fluid accumulation and pain in cancers growing 
free in the abdominal cavity and chest cavity. 
6. Radioisotopes in fixed sources. 
(a) Cobalt 60 and cesium 137 thousand-curie sources are used in place of 
high voltage X-rays to treat cancer. They are simpler and usually cheaper 
than 1-2 million volt X-ray machines. 


(b) Strontium 90 is used in applicators as a fixed source for treating benign 
tumors of the eye. 
7. Cobalt 60 seeds and gold 198 seeds or in colloidal form are used to treat 
cancers of the uterine cervix, the prostate, and of the bladder. 

8. Tiny pellets of strontium 90 have been implanted in the pituitary gland 
under direct vision and local anesthesia for destruction of the gland as above. 

9. The proton beam from the 184-inch cyclotron is used to destroy the pituitary 
gland for the control of widespread cancers which are stimulated by this gland, 
such as cancer of the breast. This is highly experimental. It has also been used 
to control certain very severe cases of diabetes. 

10. Use of slow neutrons from the Brookhaven reactor by neutron capture in 
boron 10 deposited in brain tumors as a method of destroying the tumor. This, 
too, is highly experimental at the present time. 


II. DIAGNOSIS 


1. Radioiodine 131 provides an excellent test of thyroid gland activity. 
2. Radioiron provides a test for rate of red blood cell formation and the survival 
of transfused red cells. 
3. Cobalt 60 labeled vitamin B-12 provides a sensitive test for pernicious 
anemia and disturbances of intestinal absorption. 
4. Radioiodine 131 as iodinated human serum albumen is used: 
(a) To locate brain tumors. 
(b) To determine blood volume. 
(c) To determine heart output of blood. 
(d) To study blood flow in the liver. 
5. Radiochromium is used to study rate of the red blood cell survival and 
destruction. 
6. Radioarsenic 74 is used to locate brain tumors. 
7. Phosphorus 32 is used to diagnose malignant tumors within the eyeball and 
to measure the life cycle times of the various blood cells. 
8. Radioiodinated rose bengal dye is used as a sensitive test for liver function. 
9. Radioiodinated diodrast is used to diagnose kidney disease. 
10. Radiosodium is used to diagnose the adequacy of the blood supply to a 
diseased extremity or in a pedicle skin graft. 
11. Radioiodinated fat is used to diagnose diseases of the pancreas and intestine 
involving disturbances of fat absorption. 
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In experimental medicine there is no limit to the applications of radioisotopes 

and nuclear radiations. Isotopes have made possible tremendous advances in 
our knowledge of carbohydrate (sugar), fat, and protein metabolism, and have 
increased our understanding of the nature of genetic material. A combination of 
radioisotopes as tracers with atomic radiation to interfere with certain processes 
has advanced our understanding of the mechanisms involved in defense against 
infectious diseases and even of the body’s natural defense against cancer. 
P It was through the use of radioiron that scientists at the Argonne Cancer 
Research Hospital have been able to determine the presence in the blood of a 
hormone which controls red blood cell formation. They are well along the road 
to isolating this material in pure form. It was through the use of radiocarbon 
that scientists learned how acetic acid (the acid of vinegar) is used to build up 
some of the very complex sex hormones. Radioisotopes have been used to study 
the action of drugs such as morphine, digitalis and thyroxin. In fact, there are 
literally hundreds of examples of the use of radioisotopes in medical research. 

The key point is that radioactive isotopes make it possible to study the dynamic 
life processes in the intact living cells; heretofore, the cell had to be killed to 
permit even inferences as to what it had been doing and studies of structure by 
means of the microscope were producing nothing new. Then, the radioisotope 
came at an opportune moment and has stimulated a revival of dynamic biology. 


Mr. Fenton. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
URANIUM PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Bunge. As I understood the testimony this morning, your 
fuel-acquisition program is projected until 1966. 

Mr. Fiosera. The raw-material acquisition. 

Mr. Bunce. I am assuming that means primarily fuel; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Fiospera. No; it is primarily for weapons material eventually. 

Mr. Bupee. It is fuel for whatever you are going to build? 

Mr. Fiozera. It is fuel in that sense. 

Mr. Buper. As I understood, between the years 1962 and 1966, 
you would spend $4.2 billion for that purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. Fiosera. No, sir; that is not correct. Those dates were from 
today until 1966 on the contracts in existence. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CONTRACT 


Mr. BupGer. How far in advance are you authorized to contract 
for ores? 

Mr. Fitoserc. We only obligate funds for a year at a time, but we 
are authorized by the law to guarantee the price for a period of time 
in advance. 

Mr. Bunce. How long is that? 

Mr. Eason. The law does not specify the time, so therefore we do 
have what you might call an unlimited time for contracting. It is 
only a funding problem that we face. 

Mr. Bunce. That is one thing in which I am interested. Where 
there is contracting authority it seems to run almost into eternity and 
then it becomes the obligation of this committee to furnish the money 
after a program has been decided upon. We had that brought home 
to us rather forcibly in the tungsten program. It has cropped up in 
foreign aid, housing, and road construction. I wish you would insert 
a statement in the record which shows your authority and the extent 
of your authority to guarantee these prices and to bind the Govern- 
ment for a period in the future. 

Mr. Fitoperc. May I ask Mr. Burrows to comment on that. 

Mr. Burrows. A great bulk of the contracts we have made for 
concentrates have been for 5 years. One of the reasons for this is it is 
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difficult to arrange any kind of financing for a period less than this and 
still amortize the plant. In making contracts we have to take into 
account a realistic amortization of the plant investment. 

One could argue that you could make contracts for a longer period 
so that you would spread the investment more than this. To make a 
contract for much less than 5 years and have any recovery of the plant 
investment is a pretty difficult thing to do: 

In the early days when we made the original guaranties of ore 
prices, one had to look forward to a considerable period of exploration 
and development before a pound of ore would come out of the ground. 
Therefore, it was necessary, when we made the guaranties under the 
ore-buying program, to bear this in mind. 

Mr. Bunge. I understand that Mr. Burrows and I am not inti- 
mating that I have any criticism of the Commission’s past perform- 
ance in this field. I am just curious about the authrity you have to 
perform in the future. Frankly, I very much enjoyed the presentation 
today. It seems to me there has been a spirit of volunteering informa- 
tion and that is rather unusual in my experience up here. Sometimes 
we have to be county-courthouse prosecutors to dig out the informa- 
tion. I think today I noticed an entirely different spirit. The infor- 
mation has been very freely volunteered and to me it is very refreshing. 


FUND TRANSFERS TO AEC 


I wish you would also furnish a statement for the record as to the 
funds which the AEC receives from other appropriation sources 
such as the Department of Defense and other agencies and the pur- 
poses for which those funds are utilized. 

Mr. McCartuy. Does this include work we do for other depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statement of work to be performed by AEC in fiscal year 1959 for other Federal 
agencies 
Department of the Army: 
Production of training and operational suitability testing 
weapons, test and handling equipment, and certain develop- 


mental prominin. ....--.sasuc scouts anes. concen Jee un, Cn oe 
Services, adaption kits, and design and development___-----. 2, 315, 000 
Department of the Navy: 
Reactor-core assemblies and related mechanisms-_-------~--~--- 62, 000, 000 
Adaption-kit program and services___..-.--------- aOR 500, 000 
Department of the Air Force: Services, materials, and various 
studies _ ___ ba) rt ee eee 1, 000, 000 


Federal Civil Defense Administration: Civil effects of full-scale 
wWeapone: te6te i. o.d5 bods cenk <Saew eb Daten dota te. ints aad 1, 250, 000 
Other orders for miscellaneous work__..-----.----------- Sails 2, 185, 000 


Total____- lobe eS RAVE RL __ 98, 450, 000 
GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


Mr. Bupaer. The type of reactor that the Congress told the Com- 
mission to undertake is generally what is called the Calder Hall 
reactor? 

Mr. FLozerc. The Congress told the Commission to do a design 
study on it and report back by the Ist of April, but the answer to 
the real kernel of your question is “‘Yes, it was a Calder Hall type of 
reactor.” 
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Mr. Bupez. I wish you would furnish for the record a short state- 
ment as to why you refer to such a reactor as a primitive reactor. I 
think that is the word used earlier in your gas: ager 

Mr. Fiosere. That might be an unduly harsh adjective but I will 
furnish a statement on that for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Our studies indicate that natural uranium, graphite moderated, gas cooled 
reactors such as are used at Calder Hall can be improved in several major respects 
with known technology. They are operating at close to their ultimate limit with 
respect to outlet temperature, CO,-graphite reaction, strength of the magnox 
cladding, and strength of the uranium slug. 

A more modern version of this reactor would use slightly enriched UO, clad 
with stainless. steel and would be operated at considerably higher temperature. 


Our gas cooled prototype is an example. Or it might employ a UC fuel element 
with berylium cladding such as the British are investigating. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


Mr. Bup@r. Most of the reactors which you have built and plan 
on building in the future are more or less reactors for a temporary 
purpose, are they not? They will either be torn down or converted 
to another type; is that not correct? 

Mr. Fiopere. At this stage, that statement is probably correct. 
The reactors that the Commission is building are either prototypes 
or experimental models or something of that sort. There is nothing 
in our program now that has a real good longevity. 

Mr. Bupes. In other words, the program of the AEC is a very 
fluid one and changes from week to week. 

Mr. Fiosere. No; that is not correct. The program is pretty 
well definitized. 

Mr. Bupesr. Do you not have certain breakthroughs where you 
change the approach? 

Mr. FLoperc. Yes; there are things you learn in the course of time 
that markedly affect your emphasis. 

For example, a year ago, although I was not on the Commission, 
I will bet you a penny that nobody came up here carrying a big banner 
for the organic-moderated reactor because a year ago this was not 
a very promising concept in the civilian reactor art. 

Starting last summer when the organic moderated reactor went into 
operation at ARCO, a much more happy experience than had been 
anticipated was enjoyed by the reactor, so much so that today one of 
the really promising concepts is the organic moderated reactor. 

This is a complete shift in the degree of optimism with which 
someone looks at that particular concept. That is not to say it is 
out of the woods. That is just to say on the basis of last year’s 
experience success has been enjoyed and, consequently, more emphasis 
is being put on it than a year ago on the basis of what we knew at that 
time. ‘This is true of other concepts. 


AIRPLANE TESTING 


Mr. Bupee. In reverse, I assume you have had some rather dis- 
heartening results with regard to the airplane testing; that is, using 
the atomic engine in an airplane. 

Mr. Fiosere. No;I would not say we had any discouraging results 
there. I would say although this was a very ambitious undertaking 
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that the solution of the technical problems has moved along at a 
moderate rate, but that nothing insoluble has presented itself up to 
now. This does not mean that we are ready to go flying tomorrow, 
but this means if we keep driving away at these things, we are going to 
get all of these knots untied. 

Mr. Bunce. How far in advance do you program some of these 
things? It is my recollection that you, together with the Air Force, 
requested the money from the Congress and received it to build a 
landing field to launch that airplane and that landing field money was 
requested and obtained about 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Fioserec. I suspect this was in a Department of Defense 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bunge. It was a joint request of the Department of the Air 
Force and the Atomic Energy Commission. Part of the funds were 
allocated to the AEC. 

What is the status of that money? 

Mr. McCartuy. The Department of Defense requested funds for 
the runway. We were going to build it as their agent. I am not sure 
what happened to the funds when it was determined not to build the 
runway at that time. I believe the Department of Defense explained 
it at that time. We were only to be their agent in the construction. 

Mr. Bupce. The Department of Defense made you a partner in 
the program whether you wanted to be or not? 

Mr. F.Losera. I would like to tell you my view on this runway or 
whatever facility turns out to be right for the nuclear airplanes. 

The big problem is the nuclear part. It would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous to have the initial flight of this nuclear-propelled aircraft restricted 
by failure to complete the conventional facilities. 

Mr. Bupee. That is why I am curious to know why the funds for 
the airport were requested 4 or 5 years ago and you do not intend to 
fly the airplane for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. FLosera. I hope to get this job done. 

Dr. Lissy. This requires the wisdom of Solomon. I do not think 
we have been too wise in all of our decisions in the past. We have to 
get smarter, and if we do, we will get through eventually. However, 
the rub is in the materials program which seems to be pretty tough 
insofar as getting this reactor to work hot enough so that it can 
develop the thrust per unit of weight necessary to lift itself. The 
necessary shielding if you are going to put a crew aboard the airplane 
is a terrific requirement. We are going to bear down on these mate- 
rials problems because we think that this is the real point of doubt. 
There is where the decision is really going to be made. 

Mr. Fioperc. The question of the safety of overland flight is a 
factor which has been introduced into this problem, I suspect, since 
the money was made available initially, and this factor bas not been 
completely resolved as yet. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN IDAHO 


Mr. Bunge. Then, for the record, I wish you would furnish a little 
statement as to why it is now the request of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to acquire an additional 140,798 acres of land adjacent to the 
present national reactor testing station. A lot of people had the idea 
that was the purpose of the acquisition. 
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Mr. Fiosera. [ believe we can furnish you with a satisfactory 
statement on that. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


LAND AcqQuIsITION, NaTrioNaAL Reactor Testing Sration, IpaHo 


In justification of a request for $1 million under project 58-f-3, ‘‘Land acquisi- 
tion, national reactor testing station, Idaho,”’ at the time of congressional con- 
sideration of the AEC’s fiscal year 1958 budget estimates, it was stated that, with 
the increased operations being conducted at the national reactor -testing station 
and those contemplated for the future, additional land’was essential for the pro- 
tection of the population in the area of that site. It was explained that, in the 
testing of reactor prototypes of relatively high power and/or uncertain operating 
characteristics, as well as in the conduct of reactor experiments over the widest 
possible range of operation conditions, there is a possibility of contamination 
from wastes being released to the atmosphere which could endanger the health, 
safety, and property of nearby inhabitants. Territories of potential contamina- 
tion danger which were proposed for acquisition are in the northern, northeastern, 
and eastern land areas adjacent to the present site. 

The considerations on which the initial request for this acquisition was based 
have not changed, although there has been a relatively minor reduction in the 
acreage requirements from 149,770 to 140,798 acres. 

Mr. Bunper. If it can be done under the classification procedures, 
[ would appreciate a showing in the record as to the status of the 
experiments in connection with the airplane with the atomic-powered 
plant and, also, the status of the funds to test it. If you have doubt 
now as to testing it over land, I would like to know if the Air Force 
is still holding on to the money to build that Janding strip which is, 
of course, about 700 or 800 miles inland. 

Mr. FLtosera. This was a factor that was imtroduced inte the 
problem, and it is being studied in detail. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Status oF FuNps APPROPRIATED TO THE AIR FORCE 


Funds appropriated to the Air Force were not obligated in the year in which 
appropriated and, therefore, lapsed. The item has not been reprogramed to date. 


STUDIES IN CERAMICS 


Mr. Buper. The other day, there was quite a substantial supple- 
mental request which, apparently, the Bureau of Mines considers as 
urgent; otherwise, it would not be in the supplemental, at least it is 
not supposed to be, for studies on ceramics. 

I noted in your statement here today that you were conducting a 
similar study on ceramics, and I would ask that you furnish for the 
record a statement as to just what your program is and how it varies 
from the Bureau of Mines. Your language in the justification is 
almost identical to that used by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Fiosera. It is very interesting to me, and I will supply such 
a statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


CERAMICS PROGRAM 


The Atomic Energy Commission program on ceramics differs from that of the 
Bureau of Mines in two important respects. The first is that the AEC is con- 
cerned not only with the properties of ceramics in general, but, specifically, with 
these properties as they are affected by irradiation in a reactor. 
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The other difference lies in the nature of the ceramics which are of interest to 
the AEC. These are, principally, compounds in which thorium, uranium, or 
plutonium are involved as major ingredients. The Bureau of Mines would, in 
general, not be interested in ceramics containing these elements. 


Mr. RaBavT. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 





Turspay, Jury 1, 1958. 


Mr. Rargaut. The committee will come to order. 


Raw MarTreriats PRoGRAM 


We will take up this morning the raw materials. The 1959 request 
was for $680 million, and the appropriation for 1958 was $596,901 ,000, 
or an increase of $83,099,000. We will insert pages 13 through 23 in 
the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Raw MaTerRIaLts PRoGRAM—OPERATING Costs 


Program siatement 


Pete ranto; fistal VORs Fev cwset koa hn aaace ahaa ee $680, 000, 000 
Eutiinte, fiscal: yois® 19G6 22 ..05 - oo. cee weaianncowalticeun 596, 901, 000 


INGTORROs Vide iG aainlncded ele Ge es DL thee eh a 83, 099, 000 


Uranium concentrate procurement in fiscal year 1959 is estimated to be 31,989 
tons as compared with estimated fiscal year 1958 procurement of 26,875 tons. 
This procurement, together with other raw materials procurement, is budgeted 
in fiscal year 1959 at $677,147,000, which represents 99.6 percent of the total cost 
of the raw materials program. Uranium concentrate costs comprise 94.3 percent 
of total program costs. The average price per pound of uranium concentrates 
from all sources is estimated to be moderately lower in fiscal year 1959 than in 
fiscal year 1958. 

The largest tonnage increase in concentrate procurement in fiscal year 1959 
will result from additional United States production, which is expected to increase 
approximately 3,350 tons or 33 percent over fiscal year 1958, followed closely 
by Canada, tonnage from which is estimated to increase approximately 3,050 
tons or almost 30 percent over fiscal year 1958. Concentrate procurement from 
overseas sources is expected to be approximately 20 percent lower than in fiscal 
year 1958. 

Although the greater part of the total cost of $680 million budgeted for the raw 
materials program in fiscal year 1959 will be incurred for uranium concentrate 
procurement, funds also will be needed for the procurement of uranium ores, 
vanadium, thorium and other source materials. The Commission will continue 
to acquire at published prices certain quantities of domestic uranium ores which 
meet specifications. The Commission is committed under certain older procure- 
ment contracts to purchase vanadium pentoxide generated as-a byproduct of 
uranium concentrate production which the contractor desires to sell. More re- 
cent contracts provide for the contractor being reimbursed for the vanadium 
contained in the mill tailings, title to which remains with the Commission. 
Thorium is a material with potential uses in the power reactor and weapons fields 
and is procured under a Commission stockpile goal. 

The resource evaluation (formerly exploration) program supports the uranium 
procurement program and is budgeted at a moderately lower level in fiscal year 
1959 than in fiscal year 1958. From fiscal year 1948 up to fiscal year 1955 a large 
part of the effort under this program was devoted to exploration for uranium, 
largely because private exploration was inadequate in view of the need for ex- 
panded uranium production. Thus in fiscal year 1948, when the aggressive 
program for increasing uranium supplies in the United States began, a considerable 
portion of the total cost of. the program was for physical exploration. The 
program reached a peak of about $13 million in fiscal year 1954 of which approxi- 
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mately $10 million was expended for physical exploration. Thereafter, Govern- 
ment physical exploration decreased until its discontinuance in fiscal year 1956 
this being made possible by the substantial increase in private exploration and 
improved uranium supplies. Accordingly, AEC’s domestic exploration program 
has been largely eliminated. However, one of the functions of the exploration 
program—appraisal of private uranium activities in order to develop uranium 
resources data—must be continued in order to provide information required in 
support of the procurement program and for long-range planning. The foreign 
program provides for technical assistance to friendly countries, including training 
in uranium exploration techniques and reconnaissance. 

The second supporting program, process development, is budgeted at a much 
lower level in fiscal year 1959 than in fiscal year 1958. Process development 
seeks to develop and improve methods for extracting uranium from existing and 
new sources of ore, some of which offer difficult treatment problems. This program 
has materially reduced production costs and improved recoveries in existing 
mills and enabled the negotiation of lower concentrate prices with new mills. 


Summary of estimates by category 


| Actual fiscal | Estimate, Estimate, 


Category year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
IRs oy eo bade sot e db sola $3, 057, 130 $2, 450, 000 $2, 100, 000 
2. Procurement of source materials--.-..................-.....-- 391, 326, 802 | 591, 982, 000 677, 147, 000 
le I on cas cuiminn se ccapihidasreibglcwebess eine 2, 964, 313 2, 100, 000 500, 000 
4. Equipment not included in construction projects-.- ~~... --- 487, 763 369, 000 253, 000 
Total, raw materials program --___-_._._..--- .-.--------| 397,836,008 | 596,901,000 680, 000, 000 


1 Excludes cost of $4,148,153 in fiscal year 1957 and $2,799,000 in fiscal year 1958 of the activities performed 
by the United States Geological Survey for the AEC in those years. These activities will be budgeted by 


the USGS in fiscal year 1959, and these costs, therefore, were transferred to that agency for purposes of 
comparison. 


1. Resource evaluation, $2,100,000 


(a) Domestic, $1,750,000.—The domestic resource evaluation program involves 
a continuous appraisal of private and other non-AEC uranium geologic, explora- 
tion development, and mining activities in order to develop data on uranium 
resources, to permit ore and concentrate production forecasts required to ad- 
minister the present uranium procurement program, and to support AEC long- 
term planning. More specifically, the major activities in the domestic program 
will be: 

(1) Field investigation and interpretation of all available data developed by 
private exploration and mining activity to provide the basis for computation of 
accurate ore reserve figures and estimates of production rates of uranium ore and 
concentrates. 

(2) Specific area economic-geologic appraisals to provide needed data for 
concentrate procurement contract negotiations and administration. 

(3) Evaluation of developments in uranium geology and exploration techniques 
and their application to functions (1) and (2) above and to the appraisal of 
potential uranium resources and production relative to long-term projections of 
uranium requirements. 

Actual costs for fiscal year 1957 and estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
for the domestic resource evaluation program, follow: 


UNIUIN e  cceeiet. el deisel ee ee dada $2, 862, 665 
NR BIN oo ons cared owchiadabas LacaeWceadsenebebadt 2, 200, 000 
BENT BONO. son cdkwndlate ded comaiied ident 1, 750, 000 


The $450,000 cost decrease in fiscal year 1959 from fiscal year 1958 will result 
from further reduction in the activities under this program. 


(b) Foreign, $350,000.—Foreign program costs in fiscal years 1957 through 1959 
are: 


aE RN ea aes eh ecient $194, 465 
i i ee gt art anes at 250, 000 
TN No os aide ali ete aes be odd tieal de 350, 000 


Fiscal year 1959 costs provide for the salaries, quarters, and other allowances, 
travel and other costs of AEC technical personnel assisting in training and in 
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cooperative uranium evaluation programs in a number of foreign countries. In 
fiscal year 1959, it is expected that AEC personnel will be stationed in Peru, 
Chile, Colombia, Pakistan, and other countries and will make brief visits to a 
number of other friendly nations throughout the world. 

The $100,000 increase in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 costs is for tech- 
nical assistance to Brazil. 


2. Procurement of source materials, 677,147,000 


(a) Uranium concentrates and oxide, $641,000,000.—Requirements for uranium 
concentrates are directly related to the amount of this material needed to produce 
the special nuclear materials required for weapons manufacture, the peacetime 
applications of atomic energy and for research purposes. 

The major commitments of the Commission for uranium concentrate procure- 
ment are under contracts with: (1) Individual private processing mill operators 
in the United States; (2) the Canadian Government, a separate contract being 
negotiated for each producing property; and (3) the South African Government. 
The United States and Canadian commitments are under fixed-unit price con- 
tracts, each of which provides for a specified total maximum tonnage to be de- 
livered during the contract period. Delivery of the total tonnage commitment 
under each contract is regulated in most United States contracts by limiting the 
quantity of uranium ores that may be fed to process during each 3-month period 
throughout the period of the contract. Underlying each contract with the 
Canadian Government for a producing property is, by reference, a contract be- 
tween that Government and the individual producer which specifies approximate 
monthly rates of delivery. The South African agreement is a cost type, but not a 
cost plus, agreement in that if production costs are reduced, mine profits increase, 
and the price paid by the Commission decreases. South African production is 
limited to the output of each processing plant as approved under the agreement, 
and since mine production and ore grade are very uniform, concentrate production 
is relatively stable. 

Thus, under the above-described contractual commitments, uranium concen- 
trate procurement costs, which represent almost 95 percent of the total costs 
budgeted, constitute a firm obligation of the Commission. 

It might be mentioned that, with the exception of Canada, no new contractual 
commitments for South African or other foreign uranium concentrate procure- 
ment have been made during the past 2 years. In the case of Canada, contracts 
have been negotiated over the past year or two covering only overall commitments 
made to the Canadian Government in prior years. 

Hereafter, the only additional commitments now foreseen for any source will 
be under new contracts that may be negotiated with private mill operators in the 
United States under our overall domestic program. 

The aggregate quantity of U;0, budgeted for fiscal year 1959 is 31,989 tons, 84 
percent of which is United States and Canadian production. 

The largest production increase is expected to occur in the United States. 
Seven additional processing mills will begin producing in fiscal year 1958 and 
5 more, under construction or contracted for, will enter production in fiscal year 
1959, bringing the total number of mills to 23 in fiscal year 1959. These new 
mills, together with increased production from existing mills, are expected to 
increase United States concentrate production in fiscal year 1958 by approximately 
33 percent over fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 1959 production by 3,355 tons, or 
33 percent more than the production estimate of 10,100 tons for fiscal year 1958. 
A relatively small production of concentrates from domestic phosphatic sources is 
included in the above United States tonnages. 

Additional production from 7 new producing properties in Canada, bringing 
the total number to 18, is estimated to increase the tonnage received in fiscal year 
1958 by 205 percent over fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 1959 Canadian receipts 
by almost 30 percent over estimated fiscal year 1958 receipts. A substantial 
part of Canada’s increased production in fiscal year 1959 will be sold directly io 
the United Kingdom, in accordance with an arrangement negotiated between the 
United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 

U;03 procurement in fiscal year 1959 from overseas sources through the Com- 
bined Development Agency (a joint United States-United Kingdom purchasing 
agency) is expected to be 20 percent lower than in fiscal year 1958, chiefly because 
of lower concentrate deliveries from the Belgian Congo, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia due to the allocation of a larger proportion of CDA production to the 
United Kingdom. 

The costs of uranium concentrate procurement from the United States and 
foreign (including Canada) sources for fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959 are on the next page. 
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| 
| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 





| Unit | Cost | Unit | Cost Unit | Cost 
Tons | price | (thou- | Tons | price | (thou- | Tons | price | (thou- 
UsOs | (per | sands) | UsOs| (per | sands) | U30g (per | sands) 

|pound)| |pound)| pound) 


United States_..-.....---- 


7, 582) $10. 53|$159, 621! 10,100) $9. 66|$195, 169| 13,455] $9. 24|$248, 716 
Foreign sources - 


8, 576} 11.19 191, 888) 16,775| 10.92) 366,518) 18,534) 10.77) 399, 380 


| 


Total, uranium concen- 























trates- | 16, 158) 10. 88) 351, 509) 26,875) 10.45] 561,687) 31,989} 10.13) 648,096 
Add refining costs: Canada (up- | | 
grading U30s to UOs)--- |-------| 7 4, 263)..... a he ae | §,199 
SS: | | 
Usage of uranium ores- .--- : baste -| 6, 358)....-. , 7, 338|..... 2 2, 700 
Sale of uranium ores to domes- | 
tic processing mill contrac- | 
Tar aa |----=--|-------] | 9/720)-..-. .--] 9,162}...-..].......] 9,595 
||} | — | | — |; 
Uranium concentrates | 
cost, net. - |--- gah Ne POR Sesete wl otacone) Gy Oo Gade atceg ee | 641, 000 


| i | i { 





Nore.—It will be noted that in all 3 fiscal years the average unit price paid for United States uranium 
concentrates is lower than the average price paid for concentrates from foreign sources. This is due pri- 
marily to differences in the grades of ores processed. Domestic ores give an average recovery of 
about 5 pounds of U30s per ton, in Canada the average is about 2 pounds per ton, and in South Africa about 
44 pound per ton. In other words, for each ton of domestic ore mined and milled, Canada must mine an 
average of 24 tons and South Africa 10 tons to obtain the equivalent uranium production, 


Additional information of a classified nature is presented on page 24. 

(b) Uranium ores, $8,825,000.—The Commission is committed to purchase at 
published prices limited quantities of domestic uranium ores which meet specifi- 
cations. Industry is at present buying about 95 percent of all uranium ore mined 
and by fiscal year 1959 is expected to purchase a higher percentage. Lower 
price per ton in fiscal year 1959 is based on lower grade ore. 

AEC ore procurement in the three fiscal years is shown in the following table: 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Tons of ore_--_--- 
Price per ton Ag: 
sia ic os ca cos a Feed 

Fiscal year 1958: 

OM Or ONO 2 oo LL See 
Price per ton___- 
eer see fat. Le 27 

Fiscal year 1959: 
po A ee a ee ee 10. Up dase J 351, 000 
Pree Pet A228 ee a oe se ose. Lee $25. 14 


er eR OU ELIE. Lees see Sa Oe ee $8, 825, 000 


(c) Bonus incentive for initial production, $3,000,000.—Under the terms of 
AEC’s Domestic Uranium Program Circular 6 a graduated bonus of up to $35,000, 
depending upon the quantity and grade of ore, is paid for the initial 10,000 pounds 
of U;0g contained in acceptable ores delivered from a new eligible uranium mine 
to a buying station or processing mill. Bonus payments have been and will 
continue to be important by giving the prospector and small miner financial 
assistance during the early stages of development and mining. In the case of 
mines in new areas remote from mills or buying stations, the initial bonus fre- 
quently is an important factor in enabling the miner to ship his ore during the 
development period. 

To February 28, 1958, a total of 1,004 mines had been certified as eligible and 
the full benefit payments allowed had been paid to 226 of those mines. It is 
expected that in fiscal year 1959 approximately 175 mines will be certified as 
eligible to receive the bonus and that payment will be made on 900,000 pounds 
of U3QOs. 

Bonus payments amounted to $2,982,965 in fiscal year 1957 and are estimated 
to be $2,203,000 in fiscal year 1958. 

(d) Vanadium, $3,110,000.—Certain unit price domestic uranium concentrate 
contractors have the option of disposing of the byproduct vanadium pentoxide 
either on the open market or to the Commission at a fixed contractual price per 
pound. This contingent liability is a contractual commitment on the part of 


» Hs wal eek Juss we 613, 473 
: Mise Javoses $32. 44 
Ut 24 28 La ~ui-Jits... $19,900; 000 


jectoesieen 225, 000 
Vic Ge DGOMe $31. 31 
i ydisuoe ade $7, 044, 000 
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the Commission. Provision is made in this budget for the purchase of only a 
portion of the vanadium pentoxide that will be produced by these contractors in 
fiscal year 1959. This is based on the assumption that the remaining production 
will be sold on the open market. Should the market fail to absorb this production, 
it could result in additional costs of approximately $3,450,000. 

Other uranium procurement contracts provide for the Commission reimbursing 
the contractor for the vanadium contained in the mill tailings, from which the 
vanadium may be extracted later as needed, rather than committing the Com- 
mission to purchase all vanadium pentoxide delivered by the contractor. This 
development is due to the national stockpile goal for vanadium having been 
reached. It also results in lower costs since the contractual price per pound of 
vanadium contained in tailings is $0.31 rather than the price of about $1 per pound 
paid for vanadium pentoxide. The tailings estimates are based on the average 
grade vanadium contained in ores available to each mill operating under this 
type of contract. 

Actual tonnage and costs in fiscal year 1957 and estimates for fiscal years 1955 
and 1959 follow: 




















Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
pai ian ee a ro a 
Unit | | Unit Unit 
Tons! price Cost Tons| price Cost {Tons} price Cost 
(per | | (per (per 
pound) | | | pound )| pound) 
ve ee akan \— nine’ ealson i dgicandhegeees 
| tienmniel | | Thousands Thousands 
Vanadium pentoxide_....| 220 | $0. 984 | $435 |2,063 | $0. 984 | $4,064 | 507 | $0.984 $1, 000 
Vanadium in tailings. -..|2, 766 | .3l 1,715 |2, 787 | .3l 1, 724 \* 403 dl 2, 110 
a oe | | | 


(e) Thorium, $504,000.—Thorium is a source material with potential uses as a 
fissionable material for power reactors and as U-—233 for weapons use which is 
procured under a Commission stockpile goal. 

The AEC-owned thorium stockpile goal is 2,500 tons of contained thorium 
metal. The Commission is committed under existing unit price contracts for the 
acquisition shown hereunder. 


Thorium procurement in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 is programed as 
follows: 

















Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 Fiseal year 1959 
eee a a oe ee 
Unit | | Unit | Unit 
| Metal price | Cost Metal} price Cost | Metal | price Cost 
tons | (per | tons | (per | tons | (per 
pound)| pound)| | pound) 
| ' 
| , | j | | 
| Thousands\ Thousands} Thousands 
United States -------| 195} $6.41 $2,498 | 52) $4.80 | $499 | 52] $4.85 | $504 
ee | 28] 5.32] 298 | 367] 5.43 | 3,986 | 0 0 | 0 
Total acquisition _ 223 6.27 | 2, 796 419 5.35 4,485 | 652 | 4.85 504 
pS os | I i I | , 








The AEC-owned thorium metal content inventory position as of June 30, 1959, 
after taking the above fiscal year acquisitions into account, is expected to be: 





Tons 
miventory da Ar June do, Pee iS Ns Se ee Se ee 
Acquisition in fiveal year 1066... 5... 222i 20 lo I a 419 
Acquisition in flecal! year 1960... 2. dove waahes ccailent wows~ teh cuseicin 5: 

Total inventory as of June 30, 1959___--_- ie hasbeen hae hain aes 1, 929 


About 50 tons of contained thorium metal remain to be acquired in fiscal year 
1960 under executed contracts, resulting in a stockpile more than 500 tons short 
of the Commission goal of 2,500 tons. Additional thorium of up to 800 tons, 
however, will be available to the AEC by fiscal year 1960, if needed, under an 
agreement with another Government agency. 
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(f) Other source materials, $20,708,000.—This activity provides for the pro- 
curement of other source materials required in the Commission’s production 
program. 


Additional information of a classified nature is presented on page 25. 
3. Process development, $500,000 


Costs under this category will be greatly reduced in fiscal year 1959 as only a 
limited effort is contemplated in such fields as amenability testing of ores and 
small-scale pilot-plant testing in facilities of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. The principal process development activities carried 
on at the Raw Materials Dev elopment Laboratory at Winchester, Mass., and the 
pilot plant at Grand Junction, Colo., will be terminated during fiscal year 1959; 
however, certain chemical studies concerning health hazard problems related to 
radioactive substances will be continued. 


The major segments of process developments costs for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 are as follows: 




















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
ee — | | 
Raw Materials Process Development Laboratory, National 
Lead Co. (chemical studies) _ --............-..-..--..... j $1, 954, 967 $1, 675, 000 $300, 000 
Other contractors—principally U. S. “Bureau of Mines (do- 
I i 324, 974 185, 000 200, 000 
Tare, IIIS RPE ne cu ertishoemsanaien 684, 372 240, 000 0 
Total process development...........--.---.------------- 2, 964, 313 2, 100, 000 | 500, 000 


4. Equipment not included in construction projects, $253,000 


Equipment for fiscal year 1959 will be required in support of the resource 
evaluation, uranium concentrate purchase, and ore-buying activities of the raw 

materials program. Costs are estimated at $253,000 for fiscal year 1959 as com- 
pared to the fiscal year 1958 estimate of $369, 000. The following table reflects 
a comparison by installation of equipment costs with related costs in the raw 
materials program: 





| Fiscal year 1959 (in 


thousands) 
Installation 


| Other oper- | Equipment 


ating costs costs 
Resource evaluation geological field equipment. .--...........-.--....------.- $2, 100 $110 
Sampling and assaying of concentrates and ores for payment purposes, and 
le ne a eee NOGRORDINN... . ..31....<<ccndduiibeecsin cameatnesonanegume 9, 475 83 
Equipment for the Commission-owned processing mill at Monticello, U tah. 4, 061 60 
I aids lithe sarah ieee en gelliinls Sibidel nets aeectmeenitaiiatiictall 15, 636 | 253 


Additional information of a classified nature is contained in the following 
classified pages 24 and 25. 


ADDITIONAL DOMESTIC PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Rapavut. You have recently completed a survey of milling 
capacity for uranium ores, the need for which apparently grew out 
of reactions to your policy statement of last October limiting your 
contracts for additional domestic concentrates. 

Please give us an explanation of this problem 

Mr. Fiosera. I will ask Mr. Johnson to reply in detail. 

Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
problem arose from the rapid development of our domestic uranium 
resources and a desire on the part of those who had developed uranium 
to market as much as possible in the shortest period of time. 
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We had given the public some notice in advance, through various 
statements, that we were approaching the time when the interest of 
the Government and the Commission would be to maintain production 
at some given level rather than a continual expansion. 

In the earlier period of our program the pressure was to get as much 
uranium as possible from every source. We started with very meager 
supplies, and the major problem was to develop enough uranium to 
meet the requirements. Now, as domestic supplies grew, we had 
both foreign commitments and domestic commitments, and it ap- 
peared desirable from the standpoint of the Government as well as 
the domestic uranium industry to have a more stabilized production 
rather than a continually expanding one which, in the end, might be 
subject to a very drastic reduction. 

Consequently, the position was taken last October to limit produc- 
tion as far as possible to that which would come out of existing 
contracts. This, as you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, created a 
storm of protest. A survey was made. This survey indicated that 
the sharp change in the Commission’s procedures would result in 
difficulties for a number of our domestic uranium miners who had 
spent considerable sums—large sums as a matter of fact—in finding 
and developing ore, and unless there were some additional markets 
they would have only frozen assets, and many of them would be 
unable to hold their property. 

The survey developed specific information with respect to each of 
the individual areas, and the indication was that some additional 
milling capacity was necessary in order to provide those who had 
spent money for development of ore with a reasonable market. 

A review of the Commission’s requirements indicated that this 
additional production would fall within established procurement 
goals. As a result the announcement of April 2, 1958, was issued. 

Mr. Ranaut. Would the purchase and stockpiling of ores be a 
practical and less expensive alternative to the construction of addi- 
tional milling capacity? 

Mr. Jonnson. We went into that in detail, and the conclusion was 
that it would not be. 

Mr. Rasaut. Based on what? 

Mr. Jounson. This was based on the fact that stockpiled ores are 
subject to erosion losses. Eventually, to have a useful product it 
would be necessary to mill the ores and mills would have to be built 
in the end, anyway. In the meantime there would be extensive losses. 

Also, the limiting of the purchases of ore in the absence of a mill, 
presents difficult problems. A mill purchases only the ore that can be 
processed by the type of mill that has been built. It is difficult to 
establish standards of ore for mills that have not been built. We have 
had some experience on that in the past, and find that when this is 
done there is apt to be an accumulation of refractory ores, i. e., ores 
which cannot be processed economically. By limiting the market to 
the types of ores the mills can handle; we get the program on a more 
businesslike basis and avoid serious losses. 

A notable example is the lignites of the Dakotas. There it would 
have been a difficult problem to stockpile ores. There would have 


been a question as to what kind of milling process, if, any, could treat 
the ores. 
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Mr. Raxsavur. You know this is a big problem and deals with big 
money and deals with big interests. The thought of this com- 
mittee would be, where does Uncle Sam get off on this deal? 

Mr. Jounson. On the milling operation? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. The purchase of concentrates, as I indicated, Mr. 
Chairman, is based upon the Commission’s requirements, and it has 
been geared to purchases designed to meet the requirements of the 
Commission. Even with the expanded program which is now in 
effect, purchases will fall within a procurement goal established by the 
Commission about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Rasaut. My thoughts go back to what your own ideas were 
before, and there seems to be a “complet e about face to what they are 
today. What was your statement last year on the subject? Here 
are your own words here: 

I would say yes. I will say that there will be sufficient mills to take care of the 
production as now projected. 

Those are your words, 

Does it not look like there is pressure on somebody someplace to 
do what you are doing now? 

Mr. Jounson. No. The problem arose very largely because of 
the major developments in the Wyoming area, in the lignite area, 
and a new discovery in Texas. Those are the three areas which 
developed very rapidly during the past year and were responsible 
for the increase. 

These are the areas which are being taken care of by the limited 
expansion program, with minor exc eptions elsewhere. 

Certainly this has been a growing program, and the conclusions 
or any statement regarding the ore supply at one period is subject to 
change with new dev elopments. We started out, as I mentioned 
earlier, in 1948 with a small production in the United States. We 
were dependent entirely on overseas sources. 

It is only by continuing development that we have brought the 
United States production up to the point where we can not only be 
assured of taking care of any of our military programs, but we have a 
sound basis for moving ahead with a domestic power program. 

It might be of interest to this committee to know that if we had 
only the uranium sources which were known 10 years ago, I doubt 
that there would be any basis for proceeding with plans for an exten- 
sive power program. Our problem then was to meet the military 
requirements, and that was the major job. 

Practically all of the power programs, plans for power development 
throughout the free world, will depend upon their supplies of nuclear 
fuel, upon uranium which has been found and developed as a result 
of the Commission’s program. 

Mr. Rasavur. Are you currently amending any contracts for con- 
centrates or entering into new ones involving additional milling 
capacity? 

Mr. Jonnson. We are currently negotiating contracts to cover the 
additional milling capacity that was announced in the April 2 state- 
ment. This will involve 1 or 2 new mills and possibly an expansion 
to a few of the existing mills. 
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FUNDS REQUIREMENT FOR NEW MILLING CAPACITY 


Mr. Rasaut. How much additional money is projected into this 
budget for additional milling capacity? 

Mr. Jounson. In the 1959 budget, we have provided very little 
for the additional program. 

Mr. Rasavut. Give us the amount. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. There is nothing in this estimate for deliveries 
from the new mills which will be under negotiation. This will appear 
in the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much for the commitment? 

Mr. Jounson. The total production from the new mills will be 
about 3,000 tons of U-308 per year, which will be in the neighborhood 
of $50 million to $60 million a year. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much for this year and how much for 1959? 
These are obligations, now. 

Mr. Jounson. We do not have it in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Rasavut. There are no obligations this year, then? 

Mr. Jonson. No. That is, there is no money in the 1959 esti- 
mate. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. There is no money for obligation for this year. 
The contracts which will be let this year will call for budgeting in 
1960 for the deliveries from those mills in 1960 to the extent that they 
are in operation. 

The overall commitment, as Mr. Johnson pointed out, when these 
mill contracts are signed, would be $60 million a year over a period 
of 5 years. That is ‘the estimate based on the milling capacity. 

Mr. Rasaut. Under selected resources under the obligations? 

Mr. McCarrny. There is no money under selected resources for 
these contracts, Mr. Rabaut. 


BENEFICIARIES OF ADDITIONAL MILLING CAPACITY 


Mr. Rasaut. What are the names of the ore-producing companies 
or individuals who will benefit by the new milling capacity? 

Mr. Jonnson. We do not have contracts at the present time. 

Mr. Ranaut. I do not care about the contracts. You must know 
who is going to do it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Not necessarily. In the Wyoming area there have 
been several companies which have been proposing to build mills. 

Mr. Ranaut. Maybe we should have the names of the several 
companies. 

You can place it in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. We will place it in the record. 

Mr. Ranaut. How many of these are already producers? You 
may put that in the record. With whom are your new milling 
contracts being placed? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is the same question as the other one. 

Mr. Rasaut. One is producers and this is about the contracts for 
milling capacity. The first question deals with ore production, and 
the last one deals with milling capacity. You may supply that for 
the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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MILLING CoMPANIES INVOLVED IN NEGOTIATIONS UNDER THE AEC Domestic 
EXPANSION PROGRAM ANNOUNCED APRIL 2, 1958 


The announcement of April 2, 1958, covering limited expansion of domestic 
uranium procurement provided for additional milling capacity totaling approxi- 
mately 3,000 tons of ore perday. This additional milling capacity was tentatively 
assigned to 5 areas either having no market for ore, or an inadequate market. 
These areas are: 


Tons per 
New mill capacity day 

A RRND: OTN i ee ed ieee aie 600 
(2) North Dakota-South Dakota (lignites)_.............------.------- 600 
ST TI  aisciss wind be £6 so Lim male hte ene a ee ape ate Honma eee ta eee 1, 700 
(4) Colorago Front Range. ics lolol) fu ul Le wa. Le 200 
Se Temes MAVENS 26. i 2 oSs cusdosdsasa- leaded. sod d-<scmeeeels 200 
a RERE RODEO Sens eee Pie pert ee y Se rl i tentiep ly aay ft). 3, 300 


1. Southeast Texas 

Negotiations are underway with the Palangana Corp. which is a company 
jointly owned by Columbia Southern Chemical Corp.-Union Carbide Nuclear Co. 
The majority of the uranium ore reserves in southeast Texas has been developed 
by Columbia Southern in Duval County. Columbia Southern selected Union 
Carbide Nuclear as a partner because of its experience in uranium milling. The 
contract now being negotiated is based upon a proposal to construct a uranium 
ore processing plant having a capacity to treat 600 tons of ore per day. 


2. North Dakota-South Dakota lignite area 


The uraniferous lignite deposits of North and South Dakota are widely scattered 
and under different ownership. Negotiations are underway between AEC and 
the International Resources Corp. for a uranium concentrate purchase contract 
for the production from a custom mill having a capacity to treat 600 tons of lignite 
per day. This is the only proposal now before the Commission involving the 
processing of Dakota uraniferous lignite. 


3. Wyoming 

As a result of recent discussions with uranium ore producers of the Wyoming 
area, it is anticipated that firm proposals will shortly be received by AEC cover- 
ing the 1,700 tons of additional milling capacity allocated to that area. These 
proposals probably will include expansions to 2 of the existing mills, the 1 owned 
and operated by Western Nuclear Corp. and the 1 owned and operated by Lucky 
Me Uranium Corp.; and at least 1 new mill. Pending the receipt of specific 
proposals based upon decisions made by the uranium ore producers, we are not 
in position to list the companies which will be involved in the negotiations. 


4. Colorado Front Range 


The Cotter Corp. is now constructing a 50-ton pilot plant in the Colorado 
Front Range area. This company has advised the AEC of its interest in building 
the 200-ton mill allocated to this district. Some other companies also have ex- 
pressed interest. Contract negotiations will await results of the operation of the 
pilot plant and also metallurgical test work being conducted for the AEC by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

&. Nevada 


The Apex Minerals Corp. which has developed the only significant ore reserves 
in the Austin, Nev., area is interested in constructing a mill. Negotiations involv- 
ing the construction of this mill depend upon plans developed by the Apex 
Minerals Corp. 


Mr. Ranaut. How many of those are operating mills? 
Mr. Jounson. We can add that to the record. 


ALTERNATIVE TO BUILDING MORE MILLING CAPACITY 


Mr. Rasaut. Will it be cheaper to pay transportation costs for 
moving ore to existing mills than to provide more mill capacity? 

Mr. Jonnson. The cost of moving ore is expensive, and the average 
is about $6 a ton per hundred miles. The average grade of ore is 
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about 5 pounds of U;O; recovered. The cost would be about $1.40 
a pound, if my mathematics are correct. As you go up it is 
uneconomic. 

Mr. Raxsavrt. You figure it out and give the answers to the ques- 
tions. The details we cannot very well work out here. If some of 
it has to be moved a great distance, from your explanation, it may 
not be so good, but you may take a look at the question. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In general, it is not economic to move average grade domestic uranium ore more 
than 50 to 100 miles. Trucking costs average about 6 cents per ton-mile so that a 
100-mile haul costs about $6 per ton of ore or about $1.40 per pound of recovered 
U-308. This represents 17 percent of an $8 U-308 price. With regard to the 
limited new milling capacity for uranium ores announced on April 2, 1958, in some 
areas such as southeast Texas and central Nevada, there are no mills within 
several hundred miles and it would be uneconomic to ship the ore to an existing 
mill. In other cases special processes are required which would preclude the use of 
existing mills provided haulage was not a factor. The lignite ores of North 


Dakota and South Dakota and the refractory ores of the Colorado front range 
are in this category. 


In central Wyoming where the largest expansion is contemplated, it is expected 
that additions to centrally located existing mills would provide a considerable 
part of the new capacity. However, 1 or 2 new mills might be desirable for 
competitive reasons. These mills would be of sufficient size to achieve about 
minimum operating costs. 


Mr. Jonnson. As a general principle, the mill should be built as 


close to the ore supply as possible. That is standard practice through- 
out the mining industry. 


MINING BONUS PAYMENTS 


Mr. Rapavur. In view of the ore supply and milling situation as 
you now describe it, why are you continuing your bonus-payment 
plan for which you are requesting $3 million? 

Mr. Jonnson. The bonus plan now in effect was established about 
2 years ago. It runs to March 31, 1960. 

Mr. Rasavut. This was to coax people to go ahead and do this. 
Was this not the idea of the bonus plan? 

Mr. Jonnson. It was not a plan to coax people. It was a special aid 
to miners, and particularly for the small operators who were trying 
to develop new deposits in new areas away from the mills. 

Mr. Rasavr. It was to make it attractive. I see no other reason 
or it. 

Mr. Jonnson. It was to assist in the development of new mines 
during the initial period. 

Mr. Rasaut. Why are we not dropping it now? 

Mr. Jounson. We have a commitment which now runs to March 
31, 1960. 

Mr. Rasavur. What kind of commitment is it? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a published circular issued by the Commission 
which extends to March 31, 1960. 

Mr. Rasaut. I just feel from the testimony before us that there is 
not much use for its existence now. 

Mr. McCartay. I think it should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
that those mines which have been previously certified have not 
received full payment. 
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Mr. Ras. AUT. All right. We have $3 million here.. How much of 


that money is to comple te payments and how much of it is for new 
payments? 


Mr. Jounson. I can give you the basis for the estimate and have 
that inserted in the record. 
(The information follows:) 


Bonus-payment plan 


er mre mnt OOrUnOntions . | nae og ann fake ete eee $768, 000 
For mines previously certified. ..........-.....- 2 -22.-- JULI 2, 232, 000 
TN de a aaa Ratie wpnscii absent obama ahaa Peascalniaie aan aeer eee a 3, 000, 000 


Mr. Jounson. I should like to point out, Mr. Chairman: that our 
domestic ore reserves today are about 75 million to 80 million tons. 
The mining rate in calendar year 1959 will be from 7 million to 8 million 
tons a year, so that while we are in a very comfortable position as far 
as the immediate requirements of the Commission are concerned for 
the next 10 years, we still will require new discoveries and new 
developments to support an atomic-power program. We are spending 
large sums of money in developing power. 

Mr. Raxsavt. I suppose that is true, but here we refer to a state- 
ment dated last year which threw the whole thing in a sort of tailspin, 
and they do not seem to jibe. That is my thought in the matter as a 
layman. It seems that it is not very clear. Certainly it is not clear 
to me. Here we are going on with the bonus business, but are con- 
cerned about the lack of milling capacity, and the supply of ore is good. 
Itisareward. Thatisallitis. It does not add up. 

In one place we are pulling in our horns. In the other place we are 
shoving them out. 

Mr. Jonnson. Our main problem is to maintain a level of production 
which is in line with the Commission’s requirements, and there is also 
the long-range program of maintaining ore reserves for the future. 
Now there is a problem here, because with discoveries comes the 
desire for an immediate market. We certainly would not want to 
get in the position that we were in during 1948 when our reserves 
were depleted completely. 

Mr. Raxavr. It is also advantageous to an agency to have a com- 
mittee involved. 

Mr. Fiosere. Mr. Chairman, I think we certainly have to cover 
our outstanding obligations. I think nobody will question that. I 
think it is probably correct that the Commission should take a look 
at the projection of this policy. We would still have the question of 
breach of faith on the part of the Commission as we have people 
acting in reliance on our offer. 

I think the Commission is prepared to consider this subject. 

Mr. Bouanp. Just to keep the question on this phase of it here, I 
would like to ask what happens when you do discover new deposits? 
Do you grant a bonus to those who go out and look for them? And 
then what happens to the discovery of these deposits? 

Mr. Jonnson. The bonus is not for the discovery of ore, but is 
an added factor in the price of the delivery of the first initial produc- 
tion from the mines. ‘his helps the small operators who find mines 
in the remote areas. It assists them in the opening up of the mine, to 
determine whether they have a mineable deposit, and in making ship- 
ments which might be a long distance from an existing mill. 
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Mr. Boutanp. You said a moment ago this of course would create 
new markets. You are not interested in new markets now, because 
the domestic ore reserve is 75 million to 80 million tons, and is suffi- 
cient to take care of your needs now, and well into the next 10 years. 
All of us recognize the fact that there will be greater demand for it in 
the years to come and we will run out of it. 

Why go ahead with the bonus plan now? I can see the necessity 
of paying those under the commitments we have, but to encourage 
anybody else to go into it at this time it seems to me is a waste of 
money. 

Mr. Jonnson. First, we are not making any new commitments 
under the bonus program. That program was put out in the Federal 
Register and extends to March 31, 1960. 

Mr. Bouanp. All you need is money to live up to your agreements 
with those with whom you have already made commitments, is that 
true? You need nothing beyond that? 

Mr. Jounson. The program covers new production from new 
mining properties, either existing today or which may be found be- 
tween now and March 31, 1960. That is the outstanding commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Botanp. There are commitments for any ore which may be 
found between now and 1960? 

Mr. Jonunson. That is right. 

Mr. Bouanp. The hard-and-fast commitments to people who are 
looking for these ores? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. I am relying on a review of this by the agency. 

Mr. Jensen. May I interject right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rasaut. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jensen. Did I understand the Commissioners to say they were 
going to take another look at this matter and do I understand that 
after taking another look you might change your mind on the so-called 
bonus commitments which run to March 31, 1960? 

Are you in a position, if you decide that these contracts are not 
necessary for this program, to revise your program? 

Mr. FLosere. We certainly must cover any certified obligations 
we have, Mr. Jensen. We also have to consider any question of the 
rights of people who have acted in reliance on this representation. 
We do not want to be accused of breach of faith by those people. 

We are prepared to take a look at it and see just how much flexibil- 
ity we might have in this case, and what the desirable policy will be. 
If there is room for a change and if it is wise to change, the Commission 
is prepared to consider that. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Rasaut. How much of your unobligated balance estimated for 
this year comes from this item? Put into the record a tabulation 
showing estimates and unobligated balances in this program for each 
of the last 5 years. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Comparison of actual costs to congressional estimates for the raw materials program 
for the last 6 fiscal years 


Fiscal years Actual cost Congressional 
submission 
i oie tat she i 22sectee juddgetlese snare done anes malta ae tence hia 1 $599, 000, 000 $599, 000, 000 
riko 5 bac casa oo na USbes ho 4Sdb bCb~ CALS 4 aaa Sado nk 397, 836, 000 407, 763, 000 
ee leden Gene nenunaie wcckaad cbvd itunes chet aaawonee aad 281, 046, 000 318, 402, 000 


t 





1 Current estimate. 


Data for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 is classified and will be furnished separately. 
However, the costs were below the estimates as follows: 


perez SS che Ba eres ite Subba sine Ba $14, 139, 000 
Bes Luk Site Sa ee ae _-.------ 6,220,000 


RESOURCES EVALUATION 


Mr. Rapavr. Will any of the $2,100,000 budgeted for resources 
evaluation be transferred to the Geological Survey? 

Mr. McCarrnuy. No, sir. The amount shown as $2,100,000 is 
net of the comparability transfer to the Geological Survey. This is 
the amount the Commission would cost to carry on its own program. 

Mr. Rasaurt. Please briefly explain this program and tell us why 
it should not all be done by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. McCarray. I think Mr. Johnson can talk about that. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. The resources evaluation program is carried out by 
our field staff in the various mining districts. That program is 
designed to keep the Commission fully informed on the developed 
ore reserves available for production, on the operations of the mines 
and the mills, on markets for independent ores as compared with 
milling ores. It developed the type of information required for the 
April 2 report. 

We have to keep a continual review of the operations in the various 
districts supplying the Commission with ore. The Geological Survey 
has never performed this type of work. The Geological Survey, in 
its operations for us under contract mainly did its traditional type 
of work; that is, long-range resource studies and long-range geological 
work. During the period they were working for us, one of the prob- 
lems was that our job was too much of a “rock in the box” program 
from their standpoint. 

There has been a change in the type of program so that there is 
no longer a need for the Government to do physical exploration, but 
to do the kind of work designed to bring out immediate production. 
The Survey’s work in the field, therefore, will be of the type it tradi- 
tionally does in the lead, zinc, and other minerals; that is, broad 
surveys and long-range studies. It is more related, you might say, 
to basic research in science than it is to the development of practical 
operating data. 

Mr. Rasavt. In this particular area, what does the Geological 
Survey do and how many people are employed? I see a figure here 
of $1,750,000. 

Mr. Jounson. That was in the past. We have no program in 1959 
with the Survey. 

Mr. Rasavt. This is in the justifications on page 15. 
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Mr. Jounson. The $1,750,000 is for the resource evaluation engineer- 
ing work performed by the Commission. This does not include any 
program for the United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Rasaut. How many people are involved in that figure? 

Mr. Jonnson. In our resources evaluation, there will be approxi- 
mately 153 people in 1959, 

Mr. Rasaut. Is that entire sum dedicated to that payroll? 

Mr. Jounson. That and to field expenses. 

Mr. Rasavt. How is that broken down, that $1,750,000? 

Mr. Jounson. I can furnish that for the record. We have field 
people located in the various producing areas of the United States. 

Mr. Rasaut. To the number that you said? 

Mr. Jounson. To the number that I said; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. What else is in there besides the salaries? 

Mr. McCarruy. There is salary included in that sum. There is 
also included their travel, other objects of expense, maintenance of 
vehicles, and other charges. 

Mr. Rapavut. Are there any extraordinary items or objects of 
expense? 

Mr. McCartuy. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Rasaut. You have travel and pay? 

Mr. McCarrtay. It includes both travel and pay. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much would the travel and pay be, and what 
would be left after that? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. I think the travel and the pay would be the 
greater part of the sum. 

Mr. Rasaut. I imagine it would be, but I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. There is also the maintenance 
of vehicles. I think that covers practically all of it. There are other 
costs for stationery, stenographic help, and expenses of that kind. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Resource evaluation— Domestic costs, fiscal year 1959 


Further breakdown of costs for the fiscal year 1959 of the resource evaluation— 
domestic costs: 


IES id. oi ctediWnsinsie~ tuhh «eases asics J3h34 oe $1, 054, 000 
ORL BOONE. on vib earewe sd haceas hax ses id nia boiiecn <amlitaeds tpilpaili 158, 000 
Equipment maintenance, services and supplies__—-...-.--...------ 417, 000 
Other costs, analytical services, retirement contributions, ete___--~-_- 121, 000 

Dotel 0006. Won wsiiewnmnis = ttaddenns 530k JReMatiaues eeLEE 1, 750, 000 


Mr. Rasaut. I interrupted you there by talking about the salaries. 
What does the Geological Survey actually do now? 

Mr. Jounson. The Geological Survey no longer is a contractor for 
the Commission. It is my understanding that the Survey has come 
to the Congress with a program, as part of its own operations, which 
will include a considerable part of the type of work that it was doing 
for us to the end of the contract period, that is, for long-range scientific 
studies, including geological mapping of uranium resources, and 
uranium mineralogy. It is the type of work which is comparable, we 
might say, to basic research in science as opposed to operating, 
engineering data. 

We are operators and we are not in on the long-range exploration. 
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Mr. Rapavut. Are they making this former expense of yours a part 
of their budget? Are there any deductions here for it, then, the 
amount they have put into the other budget? 

I see you do not make the transfer. 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. Not only have we removed from our 
budget the total amount paid to the Survey under the contract, but 
our own activities have gone down. The reorganization which has 
taken place has had an important effect on our overall raw materials 
personnel. For example, at the high point we had about 620 raw 
materials personnel. That is now down, including resource evalua- 
tion and all other activities, to about 173. 

For contractor personnel, including the USGS, at a high we were up 
to 1,396. It is now down to about 400. 

Mr. Ranaut. I understand it now, the transfer. Before, you had 
them do certain functions for you and now they are doing it them- 
selves. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. But we have not added to our own. 
We have cut our own, as well. 

Mr. Jensen. The Geological Survey, as you know, is under the 
Interior Department, and as such the Interior Subcommittee on 
Appropriations initiates appropriations for the Geological Survey. 

In this year’s bill there is a million dollars for the Geological Survey 
to take the place of the money we appropriated last year to the Atomic 
Energy Commission which was in turn transferred to the Geological 
Survey to do this work we are talking about. 

Mr. Rasavut. The gentleman from Iowa is absolutely correct. 


VANADIUM PROCUREMENT 


Last year we discussed your purchase of vanadium, which is now 
in excess of stockpile requirements. Why cannot your uranium con- 
tracts be amended now to drop the liability for purchase of vanadium? 

Mr. Jonnson. We have been through contract negotiations. We 
have greatly reduced our vanadium liability and will be out of it com- 
pletely by 1962. We do have an ore-buying schedule which has been 
in effect from the start of the program and which will run to 1962, 
and on which we have a liability to pay for the vanadium content of 
the ores as well as uranium. 

For example, one contract recently expired, and our purchase 
liability on vanadium under that contract was eliminated and we buy 
the uranium produced on a byproduct basis. 

So, as fast as we can, we are endeavoring to eliminate the vanadium 
commitment, but we still have some commitments which will run to 
1962. 

Mr. Rasavut. All through the Government from time to time we 
have amendment of contracts, and I should think probably there 
would be those who will be glad to be of some service to the Govern- 
ment when they see what the situation is, and they probably would 
cooperate with you in amending the contracts. 

Mr. Jonnson. We have been. moving, I think, to the fullest extent 
possible, Mr. Chairman, and we have made very substantial reductions 
in our commitments. 
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Mr. Rasavut. Who have you approached about amending existing 
contracts. which have not expired, and what were the results? I am 
speaking of vanadium now. 


You may place the answer in the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REQUESTED, FiscaAL YEAR 1959 APPROPRIATIONS 
HEARINGS , 


VANADIUM PENTOXIDE COMMITMENTS 


Since notification that the national stockpile goal for vanadium pentoxide had 
been reached, AEC has attempted to reduce its vanadium commitments as far 
as possible consistent with its obligation under its published ore-buying circular 
(Circular 5, revised) to provide a market for uranium-vanadium carnotite-type 
ores. When the domestic uranium program was initiated, carnotite-type ores 
were the only known sources of domestic uranium and to obtain maximum pro- 
duction it was necessary to provide a market for the vanadium that might be in 
excess of commercial demand. 

As of June 1, 1956, the following contracts covering the purchase of uranium 
concentrates contained provisions for purchase of vanadium pentoxide: 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Rifle: Contract AT(49—1)—529. 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Uravan: Contract AT(05—1)-36, 
Vanadium Corporation of America, Durango: Contract AT(49—1)—305. 


Vanadium Corporation of America, Naturita: Contract AT(30-1)-GEN-121. 
Climax Uranium Co.: Contract AT(49—-1)—526. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc.: Contract AT(05—1)-—230. 


As a result of contract negotiations involving extensions or modifications to 
existing contracts, AEC’s contingent liability to purchase vanadium pentoxide 
has been reduced, new contracts contain no vanadium purchase provisions. The 
present position with respect to the contracts listed above is as follows: 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co. 


The obligation to purchase vanadium pentoxide from the company’s mill at 
Rifle, Colo., has been eliminated. 

The contingent liability for purchase of vanadium pentoxide from the com- 
pany’s mill at Uravan, Colo., has been reduced from an estimated 630,000 pounds 


per month to a maximum of 210,000 pounds per month, with no liability under 
certain operating conditions, 


Vanadium Corporation of America 


Upon expiration of the two above-mentioned contracts with this company, <« 
new contract was negotiated covering expanded milling operations at the Durango 
plant. The Naturita plant was closed February 1, 1958. The new Durango 
contract, which becomes effective July 1, 1958, involves no purchase of vanadium 
pentoxide by the AEC. 

Climar Uranium Co. 


The contract with this company for production from its mill at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., terminates on October 1, 1960. In the absence of a commercial 
market for vanadium pentoxide, it would not be possible for the company to 
continue operations at the existing price for uranium concentrate unless the 
AEC provided a market for the vanadium contained in the ore processed. In 
the event of negotiation for an extension of the contract beyond October 1, 1960, 


serious consideration will be given to the elimination of the vanadium commit- 
ment. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. 


This company’s mill at Shiprock, N. Mex., processes uranium-vanadium ores 
produced on the Navajo Indian Reservation and the company is required to 
pay for the vanadium content of the ores meeting certain specifications. The 
AEC contract for purchase of uranium concentrate from this mill now includes 
only reimbursement for the vanadium content of certain ores. Instead of pro- 
ducing commercial grade vanadium pentoxide, the vanadium contained in the 
ores remains in the mill tailings which become the property of AEC. This 
procedure results in lower current costs to AEC as compared with production 
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and stockpiling of vanadium pentoxide. The tailings are available for future 
reprocessing to recover vanadium. 
AEC-owned and operated mill at Monticello, Utah 


The AEC Monticello mill no longer produces vanadium pentoxide, However, 
payment is made for the vanadium content of ores meeting the specifications 
set forth in Circular 5 purchased at the Monticello buying station. Such ores 
may be sold at a later date to mills which recover vanadium for sale on the com- 
mercial market or the ores may be treated at Monticello and the vanadium 
tailings stored for future processing. 

Miscellaneous 

None of the other AEC contracts for purchase of domestic uranium concen- 
trate with the exception of one, involves a liability for payments for vanadium. 

The contract still having a commitment for vanadium in tailings is with Ura- 
nium Reduction Co. It is expected that this obligation will be eliminated during 
negotiations which are currently being held. 

AEC commitments for purchase of vanadium under the current domestic ore 
buying circular expires March 31, 1962. 


Mr. Rasavut. Are there any general questions on raw materials? 
URANIUM PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Evins. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Johnson, are you making purchases of raw materials 
to supply the Commission’s needs, or are you making purchases to 
fill the contracts with our foreign suppliers and also domestic sources? 

Mr. Jonnson. The purchases are geared to the Commission’s re- 
quirements. The Commission established, as I mentioned earlier, a 
procurement goal 2 years ago. Our purchases fall within that goal. 

As a matter of fact, projec cted requirements from now through 1966 
are higher than our uranium commitments today. However, require- 
ments can change. We are no longer in a position where we have to 
find new sources to expand production, so that the need for making 
additional long-range commitments is not as great as it was earlier. 

Actually our long-range projected requirements are today in excess 
of the amount we have under commitment. 

Mr. Evins. Looking at your figures alone on the procurement of 
source material, $391 “million in 1957 7, it jumped to $591 million in 
1958. That is a $200 million jump. And in 1959, it is $677 million. 
That is almost a 45- or 50-percent increase. 

Why at this time is this large increase in raw materials necessary? 
I thought we had a pretty big stockpile of atomic bombs built. 

Mr. Jounson. I cannot speak to that, sir. 

Dr. Lippy. May I interrupt? 

You see, Mr. Johnson just buys the uranium the Commission tells 
him it needs. So I think the Commission should answer the question, 
Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Fine. 

Dr. Lissy. We need uranium to make the material for the bombs 
which the Department of Defense requires 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Commissioner, do not misunderstand me. I for 
one, as an individual, and I am sure the committee as a whole, want 
the Commission to have all the raw materials that are needed, but 
we are inquiring as to why almost a doubling of increase in cost in 
the past 2 years. 

Dr. Lipsy. This has been planned since the time of the expansion 
program. You will remember that in 1952 or 1953, the Congress 
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voted funds for a large expansion to the program for the production 
of uranium 235 and plutonium. The uranium 235 part of this in- 
cluded the Portsmouth installation, at a cost of something over $1 
billion, and expansion at Paducah. 

The use in uranium consumption is to be associated with this thing 
coming into full swing. That is really what is behind this rise, Mr. 
Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Of course, there is a good deal of pressure on the 
Commission, both from our foreign sources and domestic sources, to 
make new purchases, is there not? 

Dr. Lispy. Yes, sir; but we are going to use this ore and use it to 
good advantage. 

FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Evins. When will our foreign commitments begin to taper off 
a bit? 

Dr. Lissy. Right now, according to my understanding of the 
situation, our requirement for the feeding of these plants will level off. 
Of course, one has a certain leeway in policy because you can strip 
the uranium to a somewhat lower concentration of 235, so a value 
judgment as to just how much you feed them is involved. But we 
are in the right general range of volume for the optimum feeding right 
now, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Will we be in a position to support our domestic mines 


more in the next years ahead and have a tapering off of the African 
contracts? 


Dr. Lissy. Yes, sir. 

Some of these contracts, though, run into the 1960’s, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Youstate here that 84 percent of our ores come from the 
United States and Canada. You tie those together. How much of the 
84 percent comes from the United States and how much from Canada? 

Mr. Jounson. In 1959, it will be about 50-50 between the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Evins. How much has it been in the past, say, 3 or 4 years 
ago, percentagewise? 

Mr. Jonnson. In the last 3 years, the United States production 
has been higher than Canada’s. Both Canadian and the United 
States have been increasing. 

Mr. Evins. We understand about the production. I am talking 
about purchases. 

Mr. Fenton. We have a lot of stuff in here which is confidential. 
Would that come under that? 

Mr. Boranp. It is all in the unclassified section of the worksheets. 

Mr. McCarruy. Page 24 of the budget does give a breakdown by 
source for the 3 year period. 

Mr. Evins. I was just asking the gentleman, percentagewise, if he 
can tell us how much is coming from the United States and how much 
from Canada. 

Mr. Jounson. About 50 percent for 1959; and in 1958 the United 
States production was slightly more than Canada. It was still about 
an even break. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, Mr. Johnson, the United States sales 
to the Commission are on the increase, and the other is slightly 
decreasing? 

27544—58——62 
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Mr. Jonnson. The Canadian is on the increase and the United 
States is on the increase. The others have been static. The Cana- 
dian, in 1959, will reach a peak, and the domestic will continue upward 
somewhat. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Johnson, you state on page 17 that Canada will 
supply directly to the Unite d’ Kingdom. In turn, you have an agree- 
ment to sell to the United States by the U nited Kingdom. Tell us 
about that contract, how it goes through the middleman of the 
United Kingdom, they being the middleman. 

Mr. Jounson. No. There is a misunderstanding. The United 
Kingdom does not sell to the United States. Originally, when our 
program was set up, all of the Canadian uranium was committed to 
the United States. About 2 or 2% years ago, when the British pro- 
gram was expanding they wanted to purchase Canadian uranium. 

Canada was in a position to expand its production to meet the 
uranium requirements. At the same time, we saw our domestic pro- 
duction on therise. So, rather than have further expansion in Canada, 
we suggested that we would release material then under firm contracts 
to the Commission so that Canada could sell to the United Kingdom. 

As a result of these actions by the Commission, the United Kingdom 
has now under firm contract Canadian uranium which formerly was 
under firm contract to the United States. We have, in this way, 
reduced our commitments to Canada, and Canada in turn has sald 
to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Evins. I believe also the costs are being reduced; are they not? 

Mr. Jounson. The Canadian prices have been relatively firm for 
the last several years. 

Mr. Evins. I thought I read somewhere you stated that the costs 
would be about 20 percent lower. 

Mr. Jounson. Our domestic prices have been coming down under 
the new contracts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER 


Mr. Evins. You stated earlier that we are in a comfortable position 
for the next 10 years. When does the Commission expect to begin 
to develop commercial atomic power? 

Mr. FLosere. The prospect of economical commercial atomic power 
varies depending on the area you are talking about. The Commission 
has set as an objective, with the concurrence of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the development of commercial economical 
atomic power in foreign areas within 5 years, and in domestic areas 
within 10 years. 

Now this does not mean all domestic areas. For example, the 
Bonneville Power area, which was referred to by one of the members 
of the committee yesterday, has an extremely cheap power supply, and 
nuclear power may never be competitive there. 

The same may be said of the Ohio Valley, where coal is extremely 
cheap. 

At the other end of the spectrum, in this country you will find areas 
like Florida, the northern part of the Middle West, or New England, 
where conventional fuels are more expensive. So, timew ise, economi- 
cal nuclear power will be competitive much earlier in those areas. 

The position of the Commission is that within the time scales which 
I have described to you, utilities or power companies, or public power 
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authorities will be able to make a decision on whether to install a new 
plant to be fueled by conventional fuels or to be fueled by nuclear fuels 
on the basis of economics alone or preference alone. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, the Commission is waiting on the 
decisions of the private utilities before they make any firm decisions 
as to when they are going to move in and start producing atomic 
commercial power? 

Mr. Fioserc. No, that is not correct. If I gave that impression, 
that is wrong. 

Mr. Evins. You said you were going to wait on their decisions in 
particular areas. 

Mr. Fioserc. No. I did not mean that at all. What I tried to 
convey was that the Commission is going to press forward on the 
development of the technology so that people who make electricity 
will, within the time scales I have described to you, be able to make 
their own decisions as to whether they choose to have a nuclear 
powerplant or conventional powerplant in the area where they 
are operating. 

Our responsibility is to develop this technology to the point where 
consumers—and by ‘‘consumers’”’ I mean, in this case, the producers 
of electricity—can have the technology available to them so that 
they can make the decision to install a nuclear powerplant. 

Mr. Evins. Now, Mr. Commissioner, you have been developing 
this technology for several years, and for the past several years on 
the committee we have been talking about when is the Commission 
going to develop commercial power. 

I rather get the impression that you are in a comfortable position, 
we have an excess of raw materials, but yet no firm decisions have 
been made. 

Mr. Fitosrera. The development of nuclear power for all practical 
purposes began with the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
So it is really only a 4-year-old project up to now. Now this is one 
of the most ambitious technical and scientific undertakings that 
anybody has ever assumed, and I believe we have made tremendous 
progress in the past 4 years. We would, however, be just talking 
through our hats if we said that we had all the problems solved by 
now. We have plenty more to solve. 

That is what our objective is. We are pressing just as hard as we 
know how to solve it. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Commissioner, I want to commend you for your 
progress in the Commission. I want to charge you for further prog- 
ress, if | may, and give you further encouragement in that regard. 


URANIUM PROCUREMENT FROM CANADA 


Mr. Rapaut. Mr. Boland. 
Mr. Botanp. This concerns information on page 24, the green 
sheet, so I presume this is confidential, so that will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Botanp. When were the firm contracts with Canada entered 
into? 

Mr. Jounson. The commitments with Canada were made some 
years ago. The commitments in 1955 with the Canadian Govern- 
ment were limited. In August of 1955, the Minister in a message to 


-_ 
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the Parliament advised that there would be no more uranium con- 
tracts made by the Canadian Government after March 31, 1956, and 
only those contracts would be made prior to that time where the 
companies could come in with adequate proposals. 

During the earlier period of our development of uranium resources, 
we had made an arrangement with Canada under which Canada 
undertook, at our request, the same type of program we had in the 
United States to stimulate the discovery and development of uranium 
production. Under that arrangement, Canada agreed that all of the 
uranium found in Canada, except for such quantities as might be 
required for the Canadian program, would be available to the United 
States, and would be sold to the U nited States, and we undertook to 
purchase it, subject to a limitation whenever the production got to 
certain heights. 

So steps were taken in 1955 to limit the Canadian contracts, but the 
final contracts with the companies were, in a number of cases, nego- 
tiated after March 31, 1956, on the proposal submitted. 

So that the deliveries we are receiving from Canada in 1959 are 
covered by firm contracts. These contracts have been reduced, how- 
ever, by our release of certain quantities of materials which are now 
being sold by Canada to the United Kingdom, 

Mr. Botanp. What is the total amount of the Canadian reserves? 

Mr. Jounson. The Canadian reserves are approximately 400,000 
tons in terms of uranium oxide. Our reserves of 80 million tons of 
ore would be around 150,000 tons of uranium oxide. 

Mr. Bouanp. The 75 million to 80 million tons is the domestic 
reserve? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the reserve of ore. In our ore we recover 
about 4 to 5 pounds of uranium per ton of ore. So that there is 
around 150,000 tons of recoverable uranium oxide in our reserves. 
The Canadian reserves are between 300,000 and 400,000. The 
Canadian reserves are higher. 

Mr. Bouanp. Tons? 

Mr. Jounson. That is tons of uranium oxide. Their reserves in 
tons of ore are much higher than ours because it takes 2% tons of 
average Canadian ore to equal 1 ton of average United States ore. 

Mr. Botanp. Why do we have to pay so much for the Canadian 
ore, then, as compared to our own? 

Mr. Jonnson. The reason for higher cost of Canadian uranium is 
the fact I me ntioned_ just now, that. 2% tons of Canadian ore must be 
mined and milled to produce the same amount of uranium oxide as 1 
ton of domestic ore. 

Mr. Botanp. After our commitments expire—when is that, in 1962? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. I do not presume that we will purchase then as much 
as we are purchasing now. 

Mr. Jonnson. It will depend on the Commission’s requirements 
and policy. 

Mr. Bo.tanp. We ought not to do it at this cost. 

Mr. Jounson. We have options to purchase Canadian material 
after 1962 at $8 per pound of U-308. 

Mr. Boxtanp. These are all fixed-cost contracts? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Bouanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the import duty on uranium from foreign 
countries, and from Canada? 

Mr. Jounson. There is no import duty. 

Mr. Jensen. I was quite sure that would be the answer, because it 
is a strategic material. 

Is there any raw material you import which does have a duty? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not under AEC contracts. As a matter of fact, 
our imports are almost entirely uranium. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will you insert a list of the raw materials which you 
purchase, for the record? 

Dr. Lissy. We certainly can. I believe that has been placed in 


the record, except for certain classified material, when the justification 
pages were inserted. 


POWER REACTORS IN 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. JENSEN. Now, Mr. Floberg stated a few minutes ago that there 
were certain areas where possibly in 10 years atomic energy power, or 
electric power produced by atomic energy would be economically 
feasible and competitive with conventional power. 

You pointed out the areas where the cost of producing electric 
power was higher than in other areas. 

In this budget you have requested atomic power reactors in five 
areas. Are those atomic power reactors located in the high electric 
power cost areas? 

Mr. FLosera. The only power reactor the Commission would build 
under this budget which has been submitted to you is the gas-cooled 
reactor. I believe that may be the only one, unless there are some 
reactor experiments. 

Now, we have requested funds for the cooperative program, and 
that might be considered responsive to your question, although it is a 
little outside of it. These, generally speaking, are also projects which 
are in the high-cost power areas. I cannot think of an exception to 
that, but I will ask Mr. Davis to confirm that. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is correct. I did not hear the initial 
question. 

Mr. Fioserc. There is one in Ohio which might be considered an 
exception to that statement. 


RAW MATERIALS PROCURED 


Mr. Rasavr. We will adjourn for a few minutes in order to go 
up to vote. 

Dr. Fenton will go ahead while we are gone. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, is the purchase of most of this raw material for 
your power program? 

Mr. Fioserc. The purchase of most of the raw materials is for the 
weapons program. Actually, the power program takes a relatively 
small amount of uranium. Even a full-fledged power program does 
not take a tremendous amount. 

Mr. Fenton. I might ask you what you mean by “power program,” 
then. There is a certain amount of power required for your weapons 
program. 
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Mr. FLoserc. Not nuclear power. The uranium ore we buy and 
then process through the separation plants, and so forth, is destined 
principally for weapons. It becomes a component of the weapons. 

A small amount of the uranium which has been similarly processed 
will wind up as the fuel in reactors, but that is a relatively small 
amount and will always be a relatively small amount, because power 
reactors do not consume a tremendous volume of uranium. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the raw materials you buy uranium, thorium, 
and vanadium? 

Mr. Fioperea. Yes, sir. The uranium is by all odds the prepon- 
derance. Vanadium is a byproduct of the uranium purchases. 


VANADIUM PURCHASES 


Mr. Fenton. You have a vanadium pentoxide and you have 
another form of vanadium. What is the difference? 

Mr. Fiosera. I will ask Mr. Johnson to give you the details on 
that. 

Mr. Jounson. The only product the Commission purchases as a 
byproduct, unless it is buying uranium-vanadium ores, is in the form 
of fused vanadium oxide, which is a commercial product. It is also 
called vanadium pentoxide, and is one and the same thing. 

That, in turn, in commerce is made into ferrovanadium, which 
moves into the steel industry. The product that was purchased by 
the GSA for the stockpile program was fused vanadium oxide or vana- 
dium pentoxide, and for a number of years we supplied this material 
to the stockpile. 

Mr. Fenton. How do you purchase that? Do you purchase that 
through a contractor, or do we buy the ore and have it milled, or what 
do we do with it? 

Mr. Jounson. The milling companies buy the ore which contains 
both vanadium and uranium. At the start of our program, in the 
West, the only uranium ores known in the United States that could 
be mined on any commercial scale were these uranium-vanadium ores. 
These ores had been sold in the past for vanadium alone when there 
was no market for uranium. 

So in our program, we established a price for the uranium and the 
vanadium in the ore. When the mills bought the ore from the private 
producers, they paid for the uranium and the vanadium, and the 
uranium was delivered to the Commission under its contract. The 
company also had an option of delivering excess production of vana- 
dium, to the Commission at a price of about $1 a pound, which was 
the price which GSA had been paying. 

Mr. Fenton. Why do we have to pay for vanadium in the contract? 

Mr. Jounson. At the start of the program and on the basis on 
which the original contracts were made, you could not separate the 
vanadium from the uranium in the ores. It was one and the same. 
So when the product went to the mills, 2 products came out, 1 vana- 
dium and 1 uranium. We needed all the uranium we could get, so 
rather than have the vanadium production go up and down affecting 
the vanadium market, we agreed to purchase the surplus vanadium. 

Mr. Fenron. I take it from the colloquy between you people and 
Mr. Boland that our domestic ores are richer in uranium content 
than Canada’s. 
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Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How do our ores compare with uranium ores of other 
countries? 

Mr. Jounson. Our ores are richer than any ores produced in quan- 
tity in any of the other countries today, that is, any of the countries 
of the Western World. I have no information regarding the Russian 
situation. This was not the case in the early days when our major 
supply was the Belgian Congo, which was a very rich ore. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
WORK 


Mr. Fenton. Something was said a while ago about the part that 
the Geological Survey plays in this program. Just what does the 
Geological Survey do? They do not go out and explore, or anything 
like that? 

Mr. Jonnson. You mean in line with their regular traditional 
work? They make a geological map of the United States covering 
area by area, They study the mineral deposits from a scientific 
standpoint to determine the origin, how the material got where it is, 
methods of pointing out favorable areas for development, and gen- 
erally making long-range appraisals of our mineral resources of all 
varieties. 

I think that is traditionally the Geological Survey’s function. 

Mr. Fenton. Just last week we had the Geological Survey before 
our Interior Subcommittee. A good many Americans thought that 
the Geological Survey went out and located where these ores were. 

I have come to the conclusion that their function is mainly that of 
mapping. 

Mr. Jounson. Their work includes mapping and scientific studies 
of geology and of mineral deposits which form the basis for private 
exploration and knowledge of mineral deposits. 

The practical mining industry has a very high regard for the work 
the Survey has done, and its usefulness in maintaining our mineral 
production. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is one of the finest organizations in the 
Government, myself, but I just bring that out that they do not do any 
actual exploration for minerals. 

Mr. Jounson. They did work for us at our request under a contract 
during a period when we were trying by every means possible to 
develop additional uranium production. 


PROCUREMENT FROM CANADA 


Mr. Fenton. As you know, we certainly are going in the red every 
vear. On the other hand, Canada has been getting on her feet and 
has solved her budget program and her dollar is worth more than ours. 

Your justifications show that we have been paying Canada a con- 
siderable amount for uranium. In 1959 it was estimated it would be 
$280,568,000; in 1958, it is $218,251,000. That amounts to a con- 
siderable sum of money from the United States. 

I realize we have to have the ore. I think we have been pretty 
liberal with some countries in our purchasing. How long do these 
contracts have to go? 
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Mr. Jounson. Most of our contracts with Canada will expire on 
March 31, 1962. We have only a small contractual commitment 
from March 31, 1962, until March 31, 1963. The bulk of the Canadian 
uranium that is under contract for that last year is now under a 
firm contract to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Fenton. Do we have any recapture clauses in the contract? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Any renegotiation? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Frenron. The procurement of source materials appears to be 
based on existing contracts or open-end commitment to buy all 
source materials offered, rather than a programed need for ‘such 
material. What is our present stockpile of such material? How 
does the budget programed procurement for 1959 compare with the 
program for use of material in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Jonnson. We have no stockpile at the present time of uranium 
concentrate. All of the material purchased by the Commission 
moves directly through the production chain into fissionable material, 
and then into the military program together with whatever goes into 
the power program. That has been the situation ever since the Com- 
mission’s program got under way. 

There has gene rally been a pressure to move material as fast as 
possible. There is always, of course, an in-process or in-transit 
inventory of material being moved, but there is no stockpile of ura- 
nium concentrate. 


Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
SpeciaAL NucteEAR MATERIALS 


Mr. Rasavr. Now the committee will take up the special nuclear 
materials. There is a tab for that in the book. We will stay with 
that subject. Try to keep the answers as close as possible to the 
questions. 

We will start off by inserting pages 26 and 27 in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow: ) 


SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS PROGRAM—OPERATING COSTS 


Program statement 


Estimate fiscal year 1959 $580, 400, 000 
Estimate fiscal year 1958 569, 800, 000 
Increase : 10, 600, 000 


Summary of estimates by category 





| 


Estimate | Estimate 











| 
| Actual 
Category fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
2 UAE | 


aed ead aeates Diao eae on ake | $547, 613, 930 | $532, 838, 000 | $543, 241, 000 
PARES Sith 2) ai saSe Sash adeasaebh 33, 988, 696 | 36,962,000 | 37, 159, 000 


Total, special nuclear materials program................ 581, 602, 626 | 569, 800, 000 | 580, 400, 000 
| 


1, Procurement and production 
2. Process development 
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JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Procurement and production, $543,241 ,000 


These funds provide for the operation of Government facilities for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear and other special materials required for use in weapons 
manufacture, research and development and in the industrial programs for the 
peacetime applications of atomic energy. The major units of this production 
complex are located at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Paducah, Ky.; Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Hanford, Wash.; Savannah River, 8. C.; Fernald, Ohio; and Weldon Spring, Mo. 
Although there is an increase in materials to be processed, the increase in cost is 
moderate since unit costs of processing have declined in most of the steps in the 
production chain. 


2. Process development, $37,159,000 


These funds provide for improvement of processes and equipment used in 
producing and processing uranium feed materials, enriched U-235, plutonium 
and other special products. The development program activities at each of the 
production sites are undertaken as appropriate to assure attainment of production 
levels required to meet current AEC commitments, to provide technical assistance 
necessary to improve the efficiency and continuity of operations and to incorporate 
technological improvements in existing plants to increase safety of operation as 
well as reduce costs. 

Additional information of a classified nature is presented on the following pages 
28 through 39. 


Mr. Ranaut. The 1958 appropriation was $569,850,000, and the 
request for 1959 is $580,400,000, an increase of $10,600,000. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


What is your estimated unobligated balance in this program for 
1958? Put that in the record. 

Mr. FLopera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Will you supply that for the record? 

Also give us a comparison between the actual and the estimate for 
the last 5 years. 

Mr. Fioserea. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ActTuaL Costs—SpEeciAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS PROGRAM 


The revised estimate of fiscal year 1958 special nuclear material costs is $568,- 
449,000. Costs through May 1958, adjusted for a special materials consumed 
totaled $516,734,000, leaving a balance of $51,715,000 to be costed in June. 
Actual costs for the month of May were $49,147,000. 


Comparison of actual costs to congressional estimates for the special nuclear materials 
program for the last 5 fiscal years 





Fiscal year Actual cost ss 
submission 
Ti bn:n cin tuhienetrreen ap paaleebapbeacadanokscaaadamenda ai Ri iiani ae 1 $568, 449, 000 $594, 300, 000 
Dvn ny nenhonee trasasncpans nee dpadnenettubaneeoeneeaae ee 581, 600, 000 604, 800, 000 
Tein o ccasnccctcnnccsch pp adn hesdehhis ade ainilsadsibiedlAeiis oR Melee kiddie d 553, 100, 000 629, 100, 000 
1 Estimated. 


Data for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 is classified and will be furnished separately . 
However, the costs were below the estimates as follows: 


WNC 2 entecescw dees c tLe s TU I  ceehsste Oo $99, 100, 000 
wo Di iain eek id binds wh oll del eile le bbb dath deo oh 118, 000, 000 
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CONTRACT FOR PRODUCTION OF FEED MATERIALS 


Mr. Rasaut. Your justifications contain a reference to a new 
privately owned plant for conversion of uranium concentrates to 
gaseous hexafluoride. Tell us about this and how it affects cost in 
your nuclear materials program. 

Mr. Fiosera. I will ask Mr. Bloch to respond to that question. 

Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Bloch. 

Mr. Buocu. As you may recall, Mr. Chairman, several years ago 
we faced the need for additional capacity for producing our feed 
materials. We secured an appropriation of $22 million at that time, 
which included a proviso under which we could attempt to have 
industry build a plant to meet this need or, if they would not, the $22 
million would be available for construction of a Government ‘plant. 

We asked for competitive proposals. We secured, as I recall, some 
8 or 10 proposals, and we made the award on the basis of the lowest 
bid. The resulting contract was a 5-year contract. 

This contract provides for processing uranium concentrate into 
finished uranium hexafluoride. The contract price is $1.20 a pound. 
The plant is expected to start operations near the end of the fiscal year 
1959, and the budget includes some $3.8 million, I believe, for deliveries 
under this contract. 

Mr. Rasaut. Now, in any terms you choose, compare the cost 
of the end product from this plant with your own cost. Use some 
unit cost that we can understand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. Is there anything in your contract to take care of 
lowered production costs? Will the Government get some benefit? 

Mr. Biocnu. There is an option in the contract that after the initial 
5-year period, we can secure production for a 5-year period beyond 
that at a cost which would be negotiated based on actual experience, 
and which would exclude any plant amortization. ly the initial 5 
year contract, we are writing off the plant amortization. 

Mr. Raravr. The total plant? 

Mr. Buocu. Yes, sir. We do have the option beyond that, and 
during the option period the cost would be significantly lower. 

Mr. Ranaut. What was the price of that plant? 

Mr. Buiocu. The proposal on which—— 

Mr. Ranaut. I do not care about the proposal. I want to know 
what the cost of the plant was. 

Mr. Buocu. I do not know the actual cost of the plant. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. Put in the record what the cost of the 
plant was, and who the contract was with. 

Mr. Buocn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Razavt. And if that total price of the plant is amortized in 
the 5 years, or if ther re is a set price that is amortized. 

Mr. Buocnu. All we are committed to is amortization to the extent 
of $11 million, no matter what the actual cost of the plant was. 

Mr. Rasavurt. After that is amortized at $11 million in the first 5 
years, then you should have a corresponding reduction, some sort of 
reduction in the cost of this material from that period on; is that right? 

Mr. Biocu. We do, sir, and we pay no amortization, even though 
the actual cost of the plant might have exceeded the $11 million, we 
would not pay that in the succeeding 5-year period. 
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Mr. Rasavt. Are there any commitments in this option with 
respect to price after the 5-year period? 

Mr. Buiocu. The specific commitment is that there would be no 
amortization, regardless of what the actual cost of the plant was. 

Mr. Rasavut. That is not the answer I want. Is there any com- 
mitment to a price after the 5-year period, after the amortization? 

ome Buocu. I will have to check that and supply that for the 
record. 

Mr. Rapavt. Supply that for the record. That is important. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ConTRACTOR: ALLIED CHEMICAL CoRP. 
PRICE 


Average base unit price for UF over the 5-year period, adjusted for the change 
in value of concentrate, is $1.18 per pound contained uranium. 


OPTION PRICE 


During the 5-year period following the term of the contract the AEC has the 
option to acquire product at a price to be agreed upon which price shall not include 
any amount representing amortization of and interest charges on facilities cost 
included in the total amount actually paid by the AEC for the original contract 
quantities delivered (estimated at $0.38 for each pound of contained uranium). 


PLANTS SHUT DOWN 


Mr. Rasavut. There is reference in the justification to the fact that 
fewer processing facilities will be in operation next year. What is 
this about? 

Mr. Buiocu. During the past year, we have been able to consolidate 
production, through ‘improved per formance e, in our existing plants, 
and as a result saved some money. 

In the feed materials chain we have shut down the old St. Louis 
plant which was built during the war. We have made some reduc- 
tions in the heavy water plant we are operating at Savannah River, 
and we have shut down a plant for the production of boron. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much money did you save? You referred to 
the saving of money. The Appropriations Committee is always 
interested in a statement like that. 

Mr. Buiocu. The shutdown of the old feed plant will save us about 
$2 million a year. The shutdown of the boron plant will save us about 
$1 million a year. The reduction in the heavy water plant at Sa- 
vannah River will save us between $3.5 million and $4 million a year. 


GAO REPORT ON OHIO VALLEY ELECTRIC CORPORATION CONTRACT 


Mr. Ranaut. The Comptroller General in his December 1957 report 
suggests that the AEC is being charged by the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corp. for more transmission losses than actually are incurred in 
meeting AEC load requirements at Portsmouth. What is this about? 

Mr. Buocu. These involve calculating the line losses in delivering 
power to our plant. It is a combination of calculation and metering 
at various points. 

Upon receipt of the Comptroller General’s report, we and Ohio 
Valley Electric Co. made an intensive study of the problem. We 
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have secured the assistance of an outside firm, an expert in this field, 
to assist in the study. 

This study indicates a recheck of the meters and the various meter 
constants to see if there is any bias, a check of all the various cir- 
cuitry, and any recheck of the methods used in calculation. 

As a result, in recent months the pluses or minuses associated with 
the difference between measured and delivered have been very minor. 
There has not been much fluctuation. 

Mr. Rasavt. Does this have any effect on costs? Does it reduce 
them any? 

Mr. Buiocu. It would to the extent that there was any bias. The 
possible bias indicated in the Comptroller General’s report for the 
month which was covered in his report, in dollars, was probably on 
the order of $40,000. However, there have been other months where 
the bias has been the other way. 

Mr. Rasaut. Suppose you estimate what the lowering of costs will 
be to the AEC per year as a result of this study. 

Mr. Buocu. I will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right, just put it in the record. 

Mr. Buoca. In this kind of activity there are fluctuations, there are 
pluses and minuses. 

Mr. Rasavt. All I want to know is, how does it end up at the end 
of 12 months. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Ovec Strupy 


In September 1957, we advised GAO that additional studies were being under- 
taken by OVEC and an independent engineering firm to determine the causes for 
and minimize these ‘‘transaction gains’ and “‘transaction losses.”’ (‘“Transaction 
gains” and “transaction losses’’ refer to the differences between (a) kilowatt-hour 
losses within the system as a whole derived from meter readings, and (6) kilowatt- 
hour loses calculated by formula to arrive at the amount attributable to power 
furnished AEC. ‘‘Gains’’ is where (b) is greater than (a); “‘loss’’ is where (a) is 
greater than (b).) In recent months the gains and losses have been essentially 
balancing out as indicated below: 

















| 
Transaction, | Transaction, 
Month gain, mega- | loss, mega- 
| watt-hours watt-hours 
TEE 6 ob dic data ncdedenecascubduccvelinadbscndcuedtubhebeebee as £dt-nasaheeglee 2, 419. 2 
NN Bt a ia Lilo acnlncere we hind meine odes iia ebemeuktneweney bade came 3, 154. 1 
EE ED dacciedadéencadenn S eicthbeaebgpechas nadie meno au tien bate Reem earca Rees | 202. 4 aed 
NR Sas Ae cogs te cc aloo hada cota taesbbnet ade dc. | BOONE Acilics 
ecg # 3, 086.1 |...-.- 
ME te Phe heercht ences ahbabhinaeh wld ibindinttgonc deh tbcctbudadsckake | eens ---| 1, 198. 8 
PA Rakbedddiencanthtcnndaeneabloonntaddadwnorapaeksscandpheers nt 7.9 
Total be bddien$ss bidibddhduanihtuddéobonskscubdbebudvioubebaad | 7, 226. 7 | 6, 780. 0 


On the basis of the energy costs at the OVEC stations, the cost of kilowatt- 
hours attributable to ‘‘gains’’ is approximately $14,000 and to “‘losses’’ $13,000, 
leaving a balance of $1,000 for the period. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is also reported that the Ohio Valley transmission 
system is used to carry power not associated with AEC require- 
ments at no cost to the users. It is suggested that if charges were 
made for this use of transmission facilities, the cost to AEC would be 
lower. What is being done about it? 

Mr. Buiocu. We also looked into this. We have checked it, and we 
find that there is no scheduled transmission of power by any of the 
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OVEC group across the transmission lines. Since it is an inter- 
connected system, some power can inadvertently flow through this 
line, but it is not scheduled for use by the companies. 

Mr. Rapavurt. Are you experiencing any cost in the AEC of power 
which might be erroneously charged to you? 

Mr. Buocnu. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, this transmission line was 
built as part of the power supply to our Portsmouth plant. It was 
built to bring power from the systems of the OVEC companies in the 
earlier days, power from their systems to Portsmouth. This was 
when we were short on power and we were buying power from them. 

In addition, these systems are required to back up the OVEC 
plants. Any time the generators in the main OVEC plant are down, 
a are required to supply power on an interim basis to maintain our 
load. 

In addition, when the plants are operating, there is a certain amount 
of excess power which flows to the sponsoring companies, and that 
power goes out over these same lines. 

With respect to the power that the sponsoring companies get under 
the contract, they pay for that power; they have to pay a propor- 
tionate share of the generating plants and the fuel and everything else. 

Mr. Rasavt. How is it that this question arose, that the Ohio 
Valley transmission system is used to carry power in association with 
the AEC power requirements? 

Mr. Buocn. Apparently, the General Accounting Office felt that 
there might be some scheduled flow of power over these lines over 
and above the ones J have just referred to. We have looked into it, and 
we cannot find that there is any scheduled flow of load outside of the 
requirements for our project over these lines. Now, it is possible in 
an interconnected system that some energy would inadvertently flow 
through this line. 

Mr. Rasavut. If there is any loss here, can it be corrected? 

Mr. Buocn. If there were any scheduled use of this line for purposes 
other than our project, we have the assurance of OVEC they would 
pay for it. 

Mr. Rasavt. In his report he says: 

We agree with the AEC position in this matter, and do not question the need 
for the interconnection of the system. However, we believe that the determina- 
tion should be made of the extent to which the OVEC transmission system is 
being used by the sponsoring companies for purposes other than supplying power 
to OVEC or taking power from OVEC, and whether the circumstances would 
warrant a charge to the sponsoring companies. Payment of such a charge would 
reduce OVEC’s cost and, in turn, would reduce AEC’s power bills under its open- 
end-cost-type contract with OVEC. 

This is their charge. 

Mr. Buiocn. Mr. Chairman, we can pursue this further. On the 
basis of the examination we have made, we cannot find that there is 
any regular or scheduled use of this line for these other purposes. But 
we can pursue it further. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. You pursue it further. 

Are there any questions under special nuclear materials? 


DESCRIPTION OF FEED AND SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


Mr. Jensen. What materials are included in the item ‘Feed mate- 
rials’? 
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Mr. Buocu. Mr. Jensen, the feed-materials category covers the 
activities to take the uranium concentrates which are purchased by 
Mr. Johnson’s Division, and refine them into purified products. 

There are two main products. One is uranium metal, and the other 
is uranium hexafluoride. 

The uranium metal is used for the production of plutonium in the 
Hanford and Savannah River reactors. The uranium hexafluoride 
is fed into our gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Portsmouth, and 
Paducah, to produce enriched uranium 235. 

It got the title “Feed Materials” essentially because it does provide 
purified feed to produce the fissionable material. 

Mr. Jensen. I note your request for U-235 for fiscal year 1959, 
and your request for plutonium. What is the relationship between 
these two? You have answered it to some degree in the statement 
which you have made, but give the committee the definition of U-235, 
the definition of plutonium, and their relationship. 

Dr. Lipsy. Maybe I should try on this one, Mr. Jensen. 

U-235 and plutonium are both fissionable in that they will support 
a chain reaction and we can make atomic bombs out of them. 

Now plutonium is different, in that it takes a smaller weight of 
plutonium to get a chain reaction to go than with uranium 235. 
They are also different in that the plutonium burns at a higher 
efficiency in a bomb under most conditions than does U-235. 

So, for making bombs, in general plutonium is somewhat preferable, 
weight for weight and atom for atom. However, plutonium is 
poisonous and uranium 235 is not. The body tolerance for plutonium 
is one half of one millionth of a gram, and U-235 you can practically 
eat in any quantity. You would not want to because it does not taste 
particularly good but there is a big difference in the difficulty of 
handling and deployment. 

Mr. Jensen. You say you could eat it, but what would it do to you 
after you ate it? 

Dr. Lissy. There would be no serious deleterious effects from it. 

Mr. Jensen. There would be no radioactivity resulting? 

Dr. Lissy. It is very minor. That is the trouble with plutonium. 
It is intensely radioactive, and it also stays in your system to a certain 
degree. It goes into bones. Plutonium is kind of dangerous and 
mean to handle, but it is a very valuable thing for making bombs. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of the fact that U-235 is not injurious to 
the human body, or slightly injurious, it is possible to use that in the 
practice of medicine. ‘Ts that why it is used, Dr. Dunham, because 
there is little, if any, aftereffects of radioactivity from an isotope 
which contains U—235? 

Dr. DunHAm. U-235 is not used in the practice of medicine, It is 
used in the laboratories for research. 

Mr. Jensen. What is that again? 

Dr. Dunnam. I say it is not used in the practice of medicine. 
You do not give it to a patient as a treatment. It has no value as a 
drug. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is injected, is it not? 

Dr. Dunuam. Not U-235. 
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NATURE OF ISOTOPES 


Mr. Jensen. I am talking about isotopes. 

Dr. Dunnam. There are certain isotopes, yes, that are very defi- 
nitely used. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Is there any U—235 in an isotope? 

Dr. Dunnam. U-235 is an isotope itself. It is only one of many 
hundreds of isotopes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are there as many kinds of isotopes as that? 

Dr. Dunuam. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Lippy. Something like 1,200 different kinds. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. Give us the definition of an isotope, then. 

Dr. Lissy. The atom consists of two parts, Mr. Jensen, a tiny little 
sun inside and the electrons that go around like the planets go around 
the sun. Now the isotopes are atoms which have different suns in 
them. 

For example, the simplest atom is hydrogen having one planetary 
electron. There are three isotopes of hydrogen. There is ordinary 
hydrogen which you have in water, and the mass of its sun is 1. It is 
actually 1.6 times 10 to the minus 24th power grams, but 1 unit we 
call it. 

Then there is heavy hydrogen which we use in making the hydrogen 
bomb, which has mass 2 in its sun, and, finally there is tritium, that 
has mass 3. 

Yet every one of these 3 atoms has just 1 electron going around, and 
for that reason is hydrogen. You can make water out of any of them. 
You can have heavy water, ordinary light water, finally tritium 
water. These all taste the same, they look the same, and have very 
nearly the same properties, except the tritium is radioactive and the 
radiation will hurt you if large quantities are ingested. 

These are isotopes. There are something over 100 different kinds 
of elements. That is, you have hydrogen, helium, and it goes on and 
up through uranium, plutonium, and so on, but there are 1,200 or 
more different kinds of isotopes for the reason that there are usually 
several isotopes per element. In the case of hydrogen, there are 3 
and in the case of tin there are 16. Sixteen different kinds of tin 
atoms with each one having different little central nuclei or atomic 
suns. 

So that is what isotopes mean. They are useful because of their 
nuclear properties. U-235 is $16 a gram, whereas ordinary uranium 
238 is about $16 a pound, more than 450 times less valuable, entirely 
because of the difference in the U-235 nucleus as compared to the 
U-238 nucleus. 

You cannot make a bomb from the U-238. It will not fission 
unless you supply it with very special energy neutrons. But U-235 
and plutonium will both go with any neutron. That is where the 
great value lies. 

There is one other isotope which has fissionable properties, and that 
is U-233, made from thorium. That is why thorium has some 
value as a raw material, because you can make U-233 from it by 
nuradiating it in a reactor, just as you make plutonium at Hanford by 
putting ordinary U-—238 in a reactor. 

But there are only three of these materials from which you can 
make bombs—U-235, plutonium, and U-233. Some of these other 
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materials can be used together with these to give you more energy, but 
these are the three prime fissionable materials. 

The relative numbers in here pose two considerations—our needs for 
particular kinds of bombs, and the costs of the two different manufac- 
turing processes. That is, the diffusion plant is extremely different 
from the Hanford-Savannah River type of plant. So the costs per unit 
weight of U-235 and PU are quite different. 

Our published prices for these are $16 a gram for U-235 and $30 
a gram for plutonium, at the present time. I hope this helps. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I must admit it is considerably over my 
head, so to speak. I would just as soon admit that on the record. 
But maybe someone reading this record will gain some benefits from it. 
It might be helpful as time goes on. 

Where does the isotope come from? What mineral or metal does 
the isotope come from that is used in medicine? 

Dr. Lirssy. We use about a dozen different isotopes in medicine. 
I am sure that as time passes we are going to use many more. But 
iodine 131, for example, is one of the important ones. This can be 
made by a reactor. The best way is to make it by taking the fission 
products. It is one of the products of the splitting of the uranium 
or plutonium atoms, and you can use this fission product in medicine. 

Another way to make radioactive iodine is to put in the reactor 
appropriate materials, which I believe is tellurium—you put tellurium 
in the reactor, take it out, and then from this ‘“‘cow,” as we call it, 
you can milk the iodine isotope by separating it chemically, for use in 
medicine. 

Mr. Jensen. In as few words as possible for you to use, tell us 
what the relationship is between U-—235 and plutonium. 

Dr. Lisspy. Well, U-235 is—they are different elements, just like 
iron and tin. They have in common the fact that they will blow up 
if you bring too much of either or both of them together. 

Mr. Jensen. If you bring the two together? 

Dr. Lissy. If you bring enough U-235 together, it will blow up. 
If you bring enough plutonium together, it will blow up. If you 
bring either of them together, they will blow up. They are fissionable 
materials. 

ACCIDENT AT OAK RIDGE 


That is why in processing, Mr. Jensen, we have to be very careful. 
We had an accident, which you read about a couple of weeks ago, in 
Oak Ridge. They made a little mistake. Mr. Bloch will correct my 
description of this accident, if this is incorrect. 

They put a little bit too much U-235 in one waste barrel and it 
started to go. Fortunately, the people were not seriously injured— 
is that right, Dr. Dunham? 

Dr. Dunnam. They are getting along very well right now. 

Dr. Lispy. But it was a close thing. You have to be very careful. 
If you get too much of it, it will go. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have a gage which registers all the time as to the 
radiation? 

Dr. Linsy. That is right. These men got outside of the room in- 
inside of 15 seconds, was it not? How soon did the gage warn these 
men? 

Dr. Dunoam. Immediately. 
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Mr. Jensen. At the danger point. 

Mr. Frosere. The alarm rings in a fraction of a second. 

Dr. Lissy. As to the requirement for both U-235 and PU, it de- 
pends on what the military wants in the way of bombs. That is the 
real answer to your question. We do not set that. We are told 
what they want. 

Mr. JensEeN. Plutonium is more powerful and more easily exploded 
than U-235? 

Dr. Lrssy. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Rasaut. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I enjoyed that better than anything 
I have heard yet. I think maybe a little briefing course would be to 
the advantage of our subcommittee. 

I believe we should have far more explanation of these things if we 
are to sit here and appropriate. 

We have a Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and they become 
well versed in the matter. Yet we are supposed to appropriate all 
these billions of dollars. 

Because I have faith in you and the fine work you have done, I can 
go ahead and appropriate. 

Now that you have a wonderful building out at Germantown, I 
would imagine it would pay us all sometime to go out there and may- 
be spend a couple of hours and go into the things which are necessary 
here. 

Dr. Lissy. We shall be very happy to have you do so. 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fenton. I have just one observation I wish to make. In the 
category development appropriation, you have $37,159,000, which 
we know is necessary. And in your itemized list, estimates by cate- 
gory, you list equipment as $22 million. 

I would like to know whether or not a lot of that equipment goes 
into the process development. 

Mr. Biocu. Some does. But the bulk of the equipment is for 
replacement or modification of process equipment in the production 
plants. 

[ can give you a general idea, Doctor, on this. Laboratory equip- 
ment makes up about $2 million of the total equipment request. 
This is associated with process development. 

In addition, in a category which we call process equipment, there 
would be some additional money involving equipment necessary to 
carry out development work, such as mocking up a tank which re- 
quires a pump or a tank to prove out a chemical flow sheet, something 
of that nature. 

But most of this is for equipment to go into the plants to keep 
our process operating. 

Mr. Fenton. And there is no duplication in those two items? 

Mr. Buocu. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Going back to the isotopes, I recall, Mr. Chairman, 
down in Oak Ridge that we saw the variety of isotopes that you have. 

Dr. Lipsy. Oak Ridge is our isotope capital, more or less. 

Mr. Fenton. So I can understand that a little bit better for having 
seen that. 


27544—58—_—63 
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If the procurement and production are at about the same level for 
the past 3 years, why should there be a continued and increasing 
requirement for money for process development? 

Mr. Rapavt. Supply the answer for the record. 

Mr. Buocn. Yes, sir. 


(The infor mation requested follows:) 


Costs oF Process DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The process development program has resulted in dramatic gains in the special 
nuclear materials program both in production capability and in reduction in 
product cost. This program has paid its way many, many times over. Since 
the atomic energy program is still a relatively new industry, and in the special 
nuclear materials program we have many and varied plants, a reasonable level 
of effort on process development should be continued as long as we can realize the 
gains that additional knowledge from these developments give us. If our facilities 
had achieved no better than design capability we would have had to invest as a 
conservative estimate several billion dollars more to achieve the production levels 
we are currently experiencing. Our operating costs would probably be com- 
mensurately greater than those we now are experiencing. Despite the fact that 
over the past years we have had continued rising trend of costs (labor and ma- 
terial), we can say that largely as a result of our process development program, 
we have been able to keep our operating costs fairly stable. In addition, new 
requirements and new problems necessitate process development. For example, 
the fiscal year 1959 program includes increased effort in development work 
required for processing fuels from’ power reactors, continuation of an increased 
level of effort on the new production reactor initiated in fiscal year 1959, and work 
on such problems as separation and recovery of fission product from chemical 
wastes. 


BASIS OF OVEC CONTRACT 


Mr. Jensen. Is it not true that AEC located its plant in the OVEC 
territory because of reserve capacity available in the electric systems 
of that area in case of failure of the OVEC steam electric plant so 
that continuity of service to AEC would be assured? Is that right? 

Mr. Buocnu. Yes, sir, this is one of the factors. We had to have 
backup and reserve power to maintain our power supply. Various 


companies are committed to giving us power from their system any 
time the OV = C a ints are down. 


Mr. Rasautr. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 p. 
AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Razsavut. The committee will come to order, please. 
Weapons PRrRoGRAM 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 40 and 41. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Weapons ProGraM, OPERATING Costs 
Program statement 


ee snk aoe a Slt gs $547, 600, 000 
De can eben mage ee 


Estimate fiscal year 1959_ 
Estimate fiscal year 1958_ 


Increase _... 99, 600, 000 
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Summary of estimates by category 


| 
Actual, Estimated, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 





| 
1. Production, storage, development and testing of atomic 


IR, noche ras re arene eee | $323, 285,197 | $447,650,000 | $544, 600, 000 
2. Nonmilitary uses of nuclear explosives 0 350, 000 3, 000, 000 


323, 285, 197 | 448, 000, 000 547, 600, 000 


Total weapons operating costs. -_........-...-.-...-.-... | 


JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Production, storage, development, and testing of atomic weapons, $544,600,000.— 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1959 reflects the estimate of funds needed 
for the production, storage, development and testing of atomic weapons required 
to meet military needs. 

Atomic research has continued to yield new information applicable to develop- 
ment of weapons and such data will be incorporated in the design of new models 
which will greatly enhance the capabilities of the Armed Forces. The develop- 
mental effort necessitates continuation of weapons test activities which are essen- 
tial to advancement in this field. 


2. Nonmilitary uses of nuclear explosives, $3 million——This program provides 


for the research, development, testing and demonstration of devices directed 
toward the development of the nonmilitary uses of nuclear explosives. The 
nonmilitary uses now contemplated include excavation (harbors, canals, ete.), 
fill dirt production, oil recovery, mining, power, production and the production 
of isotopes. These programs hold such a great practical promise that the Com- 
mission feels that intensive development should be undertaken at the earliest 
date. The preliminary effort conducted during fiscal year 1958 will be accelerated 
in fiscal year 1959 to (1) expand the theoretical studies and research effort on all 
phases (2) initiate the design and development of prototype devices (3) to in- 
vestigate certain industrial applications and (4) conduct preliminary studies 
directed toward the future conduct of an excavation demonstration. The full 
participation of private industry in this program will be encouraged. The 
program is ra conducted by University of California Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore, Calif. 


Mr. Rapavur. I note here that the appropriation for 1958 was 
$448 million and the request for 1959 is $547,600,000, or an increase 
of $99,600,000. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Will there be an unobligated balance in this program in this fiscal 
year? 

General Starpirp. It will be extremely small, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. These figures are so high I would like to know what 
these small amounts are. 

General Starpirp. I would estimate that it is in the neighborhood 
of a million or $2 million for this reason: In April we reprogramed and 
the funds becoming unobligated were applied againSt the request for 
reappropriation. However, I can provide the figure for the record, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Please also supply the estimates and actual costs 
for each of the last 5 years. 

(The figure referred to follows: ) 


ActuaL Costs, WEAPONS PROGRAM 


Costs for the weapons program through May 1958 were $390.4 million. It is 
now estimated that June costs will be approximately $45 million. ‘Lhis is $7.5 
above the May rate due to scheduled production and equipment deliveries and 
level of test activity. Although it is now estimated costs will be some $13 million 
less than the $448 million shown in the fiscal year 1958 column of the budget, the 
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difference will be largely obligated. This difference will be reflected in higher 
levels of outstanding commitments and inventories for required weapons mate- 
rials, parts, and subcontracts due to unanticipated lag in deliveries of items on 


order. The net effect is an unobligated balance of about $1 million for the weap- 
ons Program. 


Estimates and costs for last 5 years as follows: 








| 
Estimate | Cost 

SS aS ———— ee | 
i i Se tit is ek ann aching gp oh ba lnc nh cae pled aol escalate eae $299, 400, 000 $218, 100, 000 
Ope 5 320, 900, 000 238, 200, 000 
1956... 271, 100, 000 257, 400, 000 
1957... 299, 400, 000 323, 300, 000 
DO gs ocd pecthcasokukb cons secbsadtigieks ues mie kee eae | 452, 300, 000 435, 400, 000 








Mr. Rasauvt. Is the request adequate to meet all requirements as 
you now see them? 


General Strarsrrp. It is sufficient to meet the requirements as we 
now see them, sir. 


NONMILITARY USES OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. Rasaur. You appear to be undertaking a new series of activi- 
ties under this appropriation which is called nonmilitary uses of nu- 
clear explosives. Please explain what this is about and how the $3 
million will be used. 

Dr. Lissy. I will make a short statement with respect to that. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. 

Dr. Lissy. This is to use bombs for nonmilitary purposes such as 
making aquifers for water storage as I described yesterday, that is, 
to break up rock and make it porous so that water can be stored in it. 
Another use is to make mining of such rock easier by breaking the rock 
up, and possibly to make atomic power. Under proper conditions, 
we calculate that we will have a great glob of molten rock left as a 
result of the explosion deep inside the mountain. We have in mind 
to try to pump water in there and get steam out as a sort of a natural 
geyser or hot spring. A fourth possible use we have in mind is to 
make isotopes by the surrounding of these bombs with the proper 
material which you want to radiate. You see, the bombs make a lot 
of neutrons. We also have in mind to improve the usability of oil 
shales. 

Mr. Rapavt. Like in the Rockies? 

Dr. Lissy. Yes, or any place. 

Now, all these things are conjectural. We have just begun. The 
$3 million is to try out these things. It is coupled, as General Starbird 
will say, with our new method of testing without radioactive fallout. 
By testing with bombs buried underground we have no radioactive 
fallout, you see. So, we have both ends in mind in this program. 
But the Plowshare project is the peaceful part of it; that is, the non- 
military use part. The $3 million is to proceed to try out some of 
these things. We are extremely hopeful that it will grow. 

Mr. Rapaut. Why is this program under the weapons heading? 

Dr. Lissy. The people who fire bombs are the weaponeers; they are 
the only people who know how to make them. 

Mr. Rasaut. A weapon will be used to effect this? 

Dr. Lisspy. Now. Of course, later, if we have success, we will 
make a device which does not have to fit into an airplane or missile 
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but can be hauled in a truck and that will be a different shape. It 
will be cheaper and so on. 

Mr. Raxsavut. You indicated on page 41 of the justifications that 
a preliminary effort conducted durimg fiscal 1958 will be accelerated 
in fiscal 1959. No mention of this program appears to have been 
made in the justifications given the committee last year. 

On what basis is the decision made to take off on something like 
this? What funds have been diverted to the program this year? 

Dr. Lissy. [ do not know that there was any. You see, our 
Plowshare project began out of the effort to get rid of fallout. We 
put our bomb in a mountain so that there would be no radioactive 
fallout. Then, as a result of this test, we incidentally observed, for 
example, the amount of rock that was broken. This is important to 
the testing technique. The distribution of energy, whether we had 
a hot glob or not, or whether the heat was passed around over the 
broken rock, this is important to the testing technique. So, we can 
justifiably say that all the Plowshare project grew out of that opera- 
tion and the efforts and the data obtained had full military value and 
were wisely expended for this purpose. We will be able to proceed 
now if it should be in order to test weapons, at least in the smaller 
size ranges without radioactive fallout. This is such an important 
development that it fully justifies in my mind the expenditure of the 
fund involved. 

PLOWSHARE PROJECT 


Mr. Jensen. Will you describe the Plowshare project, please. 

Dr. Lissy. The Plowshare project is the nonmilitary application 
of atomic explosions and consists of these various things I named. 

Mr. Rasaut. I am not questioning this program, but here is a 
program that has been started. We never heard anything about it. 

Dr. Lissy. It was not born last year, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rasaut. No, but decisions are made to go ahead with this. 
How far could other decisions be made to go ahead before any thought 
of it is given by the committee? Was anything told the other com- 
mittee about this? 

Dr. Lissy. Yes; the Joint Committee knows about this project 
and has from its inception. We are not, I think, in a position of having 
spent funds for Plowshare entirely by itself to any appreciable degree 
during fiscal 1958. 

Now, we do have people coming to talk about the Ranier shot 
and we do have our weapons people talking to people about the Ranier 
shot. I take my own time talking about it, and we have money of 
that sort spent in talking about the peaceful aspects of this develop- 
ment which was at its inception entirely military. 

Mr. Rasavutr. How far would the AEC go? Suppose they decide 
to shoot the moon. How far would they go without saying anything? 

Dr. Lissy. In the first place, we keep the Joint Committee in- 
formed of all things. This is really the inception of the project. We 
have had no separate money for Plowshare. 

Mr. Rasavur. The project then was sort of discovered by——— 

Dr. Lispy. By accident. 

Mr. Rasavt. I was going to say “accident,” but did not think it 
was the right word. 
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Dr. Lippy. Method of testing. It has been in the back of people’s 
minds for a long time and never taken very seriously until we fired 
this bomb. 

Mr. Rasavut. Now you shot one of the Plowshare shots? 

Dr. Lissy. Yes, but it was shot for weapons-testing purposes, not 
for Plowshare purposes. However, we had it in mind. 

Mr. Rasavur. There was no money really for that purpose. 

Dr. Lippy. I would like the general to make remarks along this line. 

Mr. Razsavut. You may proceed, General Starbird. 

General Starprrp. We scheduled this shot, sir, for a purely military 
purpose, and we fired it basically for military purposes, finding out 
whether or not we could fire a device underground and completely 
contain the radioactivity. As far as we were concerned _ generally 
this was the purpose when the shot went off, although Dr. Libby had 
done a lot of forward thinking on what might be down there after 
the shot went off. 

After the shot went, we had a chance then to get information that 
we could not wait for a longer period of time to get. The molten 
mass would cool. The reactivity would change. So, we did make 
certain expenditures there for drilling. Otherwise the main effort was 
carried on by our people at the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory in Livermore but they were the same people that would 
carry on weapons activities, and they were thinking of this in both its 
weapon and peaceful applications. 


USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
Fe 


Mr. Rasavt. It is only natural that I ask a question about it. 
Here in the justification we have this language: 

The preliminary effort conducted during fiscal 1958 will be accelerated in fiscal 
1959. First, expand the theoretical studies and research effort of all phases. 

So, there is the accelerated effort in 1959 over what was done in 1958 
although I am willing to take the statement you make that it was 
under the weapons program or whatever it was that this was set for. 
Nevertheless, it does come down to the initiation of the Plowshare 
programs for which no funds were sought from the committee. 

If it were an accident as to what happened, then we accept it that 
way, but if it were for the purpose of starting a new project without 
informing the committee at all about it, that part we would not like 
and we do not like. I am still going to take the statement you make 
that it was accidental to the purpose for which it will now be chan- 
neled. 

General Starsirp. I will make one further statement to make you 
better understand the feeling toward it. We did of course report it 
to the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Rasavut. They have nothing to do with the money that goes 
in this deal. 

General Starpirp. We have avoided carefully any announcement 
of a wide-scale effort until we could come before this committee. 
Actually we have incorporated in our comments to the Commission 
a statement that we should not announce that we are going ahead 
with a wide-scale effort until after we appeared before you. 

Mr. Rapsaut. You know, the Appropriations Committees are just 


a little bit jealous. We do not want to be left out of what you call 
the AEC family. 
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PROCUREMENT 


In this program there is a large procurement operation. About 
how much material in terms of dollars is in the pipeline in this program? 
Are the lead times involved the same as used in your 1958 estimates? 


Mr. McCartuy. Yes. We have used the same percentage of total 
costs as last year. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavt. Are there any questions on this weapons program? 
Mr. Evins. I might ask one question, if I may. 

Mr. Rapavut. Certainly. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Evins. General Starbird, this may be elementary, but I think 
it might be well for you to state for the record that the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s weapons program is based upon the recommendations 
of the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; it is not 
your going out on your own; it is the military’s recommendations in 
this field. 

General Starsrrp. That is right, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Of course, 2 years ago it was $323 million; now your 
budget estimate is $547 million. That is over a half a billion dollars. 
That is a lot of money, a lot of weapons. 


WEAPONS STOCKPILE 


How many good weapons do we have stored away that we could 
use in addition to this half a billion dollars’ worth here? 

General Starsirp. Perhaps I could help out, sir. Although I am 
a member of the Commission staff, I am also, as required by law, in 
this position, an officer of the military service. We find ourselves 
right now, as a nation, in this kind of position: A couple of years ago, 
perhaps it was 3 perhaps it was 4, we were the only ones who had an 
atomic weapon. We, therefore, could move slowly in the readying of 
them and in the delivery of them. It required a great deal less in 
the way of total numbers at that time, total modification and prepara- 
tion, than as of the present day. 

Now, however, there are all sorts of things coming into the picture 
that increase the requirement for numbers and particularly for 
complexity and the ability to deliver them immediately. 

Just to mention a few, of course, first the Soviets have some kind of 
bomb delivery capability. How big it is, | do not know, but this 
requires a change in our picture because we then have to have air 
defense weapons. It is technically possible, whether it is actual or 
not, to deliver weapons in time by submarines. This then necessitates 
the building up of large stocks of weapons to take care of this particular 
type of threat. Some day, whether now or later, there will be the 
threat of the missile that has to be taken care of and a different type 
of weapon and warhead is necessary. 

There is a change in the existing stockpile all the time to try to 
reflect what is going on, but I think what you can see from this is that 
we have to be ready now on many, many different fronts, and applica- 
tions that were not required even as early as 2 years ago. 
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Mr. Evins. To my mind, this is the most important and essential 
money we can spend so that we will not be caught short with our 
lamps without any oil. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Jensen? 


UNDERGROUND TESTS 


Mr. JensEN. The test underground is considered successful? 

Dr. Lissy. Very successful. 

Mr. Jensen. That being the fact, are you looking toward the time 
when you can make all of these tests underground? 

Dr. Lipsy. I will ask General Starbird to correct me, if necessary. 
There are two kinds of things that you want to learn about in testing. 
One is whether the gadget itself explodes and the other is the effects; 
that is, whether you can knock over a tank or you can accomplish 
some military purpose. 

Now, as I see it, and I will ask the General to correct me if I am 
wrong, we can accomplish all of the first objectives or nearly all of 
them. That is, if we have an idea how to make a bomb, we can see if 
it works. What we cannot do with this kind of testing is put an 
array of tanks out and see whether a bomb will knock them over. 
That we cannot do. 

General Srarspirp. There is one other aspect that is rather a 
caution than a change. 

We have fired something underground of less than 2 kilotons. We 
think that going forward from here to the future use of underground 
tests we should proceed conservatively. But it would be wrong to 
assume from the firing of 1 of only 2 kilotons that we can automatically 
fire anything we want underground. 

Most of the good scientists believe this is true. We do not want to 
be in a position ever of holding up developments while we wait to see 
whether we can do something underground that need be done for our 
defense picture. 

Mr. Fiosera. I would like to point out one other limitation on 
underground testing. It has two parts to it. That is that complete 
weapons systems cannot be tested underground. 

Therefore, there are some limitations of the effectiveness of under- 
ground testing. 

Dr. Lissy. This was 900 feet underground which held the 1.7 
kiloton very well. It moved the mountain about 6 inches but it did 
not do much; it did not break the surface. 

Mr. Jensen. What does it do to the underground water? 

Dr. Lissy. That is very interesting, Mr. Jensen. It does nothing. 
I will tell you why. The rock is melted, vaporized and the radio- 
activity is mixed in with this vaporized rock. Then when it cools 
the rock congeals and makes a glass and this glass is impervious to 
water. So, the water was not radioactive. This mountain was wet, 
incidentally. That is why we did not get any hot rock. 

Mr. Jensen. Actually, your liquid mass reverts back to a solid 
mass after it is cooled. 

Dr. Lissy. The bowl blows itself a bubble, then the edge of which 
is molten glass. Of course, it breaks afterward when the pressure 


inside the bubble breaks due to cooling. All the radioactivity is in 
that glass. 
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Mr. JENSEN. It is in that so-called bubble that you think certain 
minerals can be stored? 

Dr. Lissy. I think we can make isotopes. I think we will be able 
to make heat if the mountain is not wet. This mountain was wet so 
the hot rocks cooled off right away, and these others things I recite 
I think we may be able to do. It is very exciting. I am sure some 
of these things will work. 

Mr. JensEN. It has led to many new discoveries? 

Dr. Lipsy. Yes, sir. It is so important, in my opinion, that should 
we have a disarmament agreement, we should try by all means to 
make an agreement so that the nonmilitary applications, what we call 
Project Plowshare, could be carried on under the disarmament author- 
ity for the benefit of mankind. 

Mr. Rasavurt. General Starbird, we will now excuse you. I under- 
stand you want to be away. 

General Starsirp. No, sir; I have been. It is always a pleasure 
to be here and I am back again and [I will remain. 


Reactor DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ranaut. Reactor development. We will insert pages 51 
through 94 in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow:) 


REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, OPERATING CosTs 


Program statement 


enaes TO Peee LOGO... . a aa noncencueccansopencénoanneen $420, 300, 000 
Etnies Hoes OUR WOGGs site l so. én kkk cacnnensincaccscdaccas 329, 300, 000 
(eGUNG... ... caccsedentaleseeie ae te eae 91, 000, 000 


The reactor development program includes the development of economically 
feasible nuclear powerplants for civilian power and commercial ship application, 
development of reactors and reactor systems to meet a wide range of military re- 
quirements and activities related to controlled thermonuclear program. Briefly 
stated, the objectives in the separate activities are: 


CIVILIAN POWER REACTOR PROGRAM 


1. To achieve safe reliable and economically competitive production of electric 
power from reactors as soon as possible in the United States. 
2. To help other countries effect a transition to nuclear power. 


3. To establish a complete and sound technological base for a future atomic 
energy industry. 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT AND APPLIED FUEL CYCLE PROGRAM 


1. To provide broad support for materials, moderators, control techniques, 
reactor safety, separation and waste disposal systems. 

2. To develop, manufacture and test fuel elements in full-scale power reactors 
in order to reduce nuclear power costs. 


COMMERCIAL SHIP REACTORS 


1. To demonstrate the practicality of nuclear-powered merchant ships. 

2. To develop nuclear propulsion systems which can compete economically in 
world commerce. 

3. To insure safe operation of nuclear-powered merchant ships and their 
acceptance in world commerce. 
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MILITARY REACTORS 


1. To develop land-based reactor systems to meet military requirements for 
powerplants for use in remote areas and for unique military purposes. 

2. To develop nuclear propulsion plants suitable for installation in navab 
vessels ranging from small submarines to large surface ships. 

3. To develop nuclear propulsion plants for propulsion of manned aircraft. 

4. To determine the feasibility of nuclear application in missiles and satellites: 
and to develop those applications deemed feasible. 


CONTROLLED THERMONUCLEAR PROGRAM 


1. To achieve production of power through fusion. 

The increase of $91 million in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958. is prin- 
cipally due to new and enlarged programs, related as follows: 

1. An increase of $30.9 million in the civilian power reactor category for (a) 
increased developmental effort on boiling water and sodium graphite reactor 
systems, (6) intensified research and development in support of current or planned 
construction of experimental breeder reactor No. 2, liquid metal fuel reactor 
experiment, plutonium recycle test reactor, gas-cooled power reactor and heavy 
water components test reactor, and (c) expanded effort with both private and’ 
public utilities under the cooperative arrangements program. 

2. An increase of $13 million for the applied fuel cycle development program. 

3. An increase of $2.4 million in the commercial ship reactors category for 
engineering development for adaptation of a boiling water nuclear propulsion 
system to a large tanker and for work on the gas-cooled reactor. 

4. An increase of $27.6 million in military reactor categories for further expan- 
sion in support of Department of Defense requirements. 

5. An increase of $19.4 million in the controlled thermonuclear program. 

- An offsetting decrease of $2.3 million mainly in reactor systems and safety 
effort, 


Summary of estimates by category 


| Actual, fiscal | Estimate, Estimate, 














year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
| | 1968 1959 

Soiipildiononimnatheiaticas aac |] | | 

1. Civilian power reactors___- _.| $54,291,286 | $82,718,000 | $113, 590, 000 
hi. ninnennniner ey ent tne 

(a) Government program. -- - 52, 810, 069 74, 518, 000 90, 913, 000 

(6) Cooperative arrangements program... 1, 481, 217 | 8, 200, 000 22, 677, 000 

2. Reactor systems research and development... aie 9, 783, 576 | ‘11, 138, 000 "10,000, 000 

3. Applied fuel cycle development - - - ‘ 0 | 0 13, 000, 000 

4. Reactor safety__... 3, 582, 243 | 8, 549, 000 | 7, 600,000 

5. Separations systems development | 8, 881, 544 10, 475, 000 | 11, 000, 000 

6. Commercial ship reactors... | 875, 198 2, 049, 000 4, 400, 000" 

7. Army package power reactors. cuss ; | 2, 875, 555 | 5, 810, 000 8, 600, 000 

8. Naval propulsion reactors 71, 662, 530 | 88, 664, 000 91, 400, 000 

9. Aircraft propulsion reactors r 82,974,210 | 78,022,000 | 100,000,000 

10. Controlled thermonuclear project. . - - 10, 734,745 | 20,000, 000 | 39, 140, 000 

11. All other-- | 20,889,891 | 21,875,000 | 21, 570, 000 

Total, reactor development program 266, 550, 778 \ 329, 300, 000 ~~ $20, 300, 000° 


1 i 


JUSTIFICATION BY CATEGORIES 


1. Civilian power reactors, $113,590,000 


The major objective of the United States civilian nuclear-power reactor program 
is to achieve economic nuclear-power production as early as practical in the United 
States and to aid other nations seeking the same objective. It seeks to accom- 
plish this objective in a manner which will minimize expenditures of Government 
funds. In the planning and direction of the Government reactor development 
program for civilian power purposes and the aiding of industrial power reactor 
projects, the overall policy of the Commission looks toward laying a broad and 
solid technological base for the future atomic energy industry. 

Included in the civilian power program are the Government experimental 
reactors program and the power reactor demonstration program which comple- 
ment and supplement each other. Promising new reactor systems are developed 
and evaluated in the Government experimental program which is almost com- 
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pletely Government financed. Systems which prove out under the experimental 
program may be carried into full-scale prototype stage either as power a. 
tion projects jointly financed by Government and industry, as independent 
industrial projects financed completely by industry, or as Government financed 
rojects. 

. In addition to the funds requested in the operating budget, the plant acquisition 
and construction estimates include provisions for the modification of OMRE, 
EBWR, and the borax reactors to improve the experimental capabilities and 
broaden the scope of these reactors. Also included in the plant acquisition and 
construction estimates are hot cells and an addition to the fuels technology 
center. These facilities will permit examination of the effect of reactor radiations 
on reactor fuels and materials of construction and to facilitate the development 
of new reactor fuels and components and to advance the technology of reactor 
fuel materials such as uranium, thorium, ceramics, and of high neutron absorbing 
materials for reactor control procedures. 


(a) Government program 

















Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 

(1) Pressurized water reactor. --.-. $14, 718, 340 $17, 574, 000 $20, 400, 000 
(2) Boiling water reactor... 5, 003, 785 3, 959, 000 5, 513, 000 
(3) Homogeneous reactor - - -- 10, 896, 046 14, 568, 000 14, 300, 000 
(4) Fast power breeder reactor... 6, 827, 051 8, 595, 000 12, 400, 000 
(5) Sodium graphite reactor -.--. 5, 954, 883 7, 510, 000 8, 800, 000 
(6) Liquid metal fuel reactor __- 3, 838, 074 6, 705, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
(7) Organic moderator reactor - - - -- 3, 636, 592 | 5, 319, 000 3, 500, 000 
(8) Plutonium recycle test reactor - - . -- 1, 376, 596 3, 581, 000 5, 000, 000 
(9) Pressurized heavy-water reactor... 7, 156 1, 975, 000 5, 500, 000 
(10) Gas-cooled power reactor_.. é 0 3, 751, 000 6, 000, 000 
(11) Advanced design studies_ ‘ os 161, 546 981, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total. 52, 810, 069 74, 518, 000 90, 913, 000 


During fiscal year 1959, seven AEC-owned power reactors or experiments will 
be in operation. These are the pressurized-water reactor (PWR), boiling reactor 
experiment-4 (Borax—4), boiling-water reactor experiment (EBW R), homogeneous 
reactor experiment-2 (HRE-2), experimental breeder reactor (EBR-1), sodium 
reactor experiment (SRE), and organic moderator reactor experiment (OMRE). 
An additional three reactors will be in the late stages of development or under 
construction. These will be plutonium recycle test reactor (PRTR), experimental 
breeder reactor-2 (EMBR-2), and heavy-water component test reactor. De- 
velopment work will continue on the gas-cooled reactor with construction to be 
undertaken either as an industrial project with Government research and devel- 
opment support or as a Government construction program. Major directed 
development or design work will continue on the liquid-metal fuel reactor experi- 
ment (LMFRE), molten-salt reactor, and other promising approaches, as well as 
development work to improve and demonstrate engineering improvements in 
operating systems. 

(1) Pressurized-water reactor 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








| 1B Poe 
Total___- vatabddleacwceen dkokbeaniaaebla Deatdicnsbniddin ib athstnscelhedl $17, acon! $20, 400, 000 
Research and development..............---------------s------ gia sical 16, 294,000 | 11, 900, 000 
ae WEIN. «<6 ah nn ae beconintenedntueebisinumeninnce aie meee | 700, 000 6, 500, 000 
Test operations wee ébivcdcosdcsh ede oawidnipalindakadhinddaiinkdeue | 580, 000 | 2, 000, 000 


| 


Construction of the pressurized-water reactor plant at Shippingport, Pa., was 
completed in fiscal year 1958. The plant went critical in December 1957, and 
operated at various power levels up to 60,000 kilowatts net electrical output 
during the balance of the fiscal year, delivering power to the Duquesne Light 
system. 

In fiseal year 1959, the research and development effort on the pressurized- 
water reactor plant will be continued at a reduced level because research and 
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development associated with initial construction has been completed. Develop- 
ment of replacement seeds for core 1 and of a complete replacement core of 
improved design will constitute approximately 70 percent of the dollar value of 
this work. Fuel development will include nuclear, thermal, and mechanical core 
design, including flexible critical experiments, fuel metallurgy and fuel manu- 
facturing process development. 

The balance of the research and development effort will consist of required 
design changes in existing systems and components, metallurgical and chemical 
analyses other than those pertaining to reactor fuel, and the collection, analysis, 
and reporting of data obtained from operation of the reactor plant. 

In fiscal year 1958, fabrication of the first replacement seed (seed 2) for the 
initial core began. In fiscal year 1959, fuel costs will increase as seed 2 is com- 
pleted and the fabrication of core 2 is begun. 

During the second half of fiscal year 1958, initial tests of the operation of the 
Shippingport plant were conducted. In fiscal year 1959, the plant will be in 
operation at sustained high-power levels. Tests will be conducted throughout 
the year to evaluate design and performance of the reactor plant. Funds required 
for operation and maintenance of the nuclear portion of the Shippingport plant 
are exclusive of the Duquesne Light Co. operating contribution. 


(2) Boiling-water reactor 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 





1958 
tee nin ds iceeaendgrndnwcadb access enee eed ae $3, 959, 000 $5, 513, 000 
URGE MP OOIONNGIINS oo die wcinnep ne canal ibe Dannie Sion ealaie teats aa 3, 354, 000 3, 660, 000 
Fuel fabrication: | 
i Se hoe uc hind eeneean i. cGudehnancmheeeaieelee 0 448, 000 
DI Se en owe bnacuisa sauce Wasneeaueecoanesaeeauee 0 | 855, 000 
Test operations: | 
a st ei ae eee oe aan aaa aie 312, 000 | 300, 000 
DEP inh detcetadeccenaemred said san cptelttsonsineloelnsellaglip tee Satie eae | 293, 000 250, 000 





The general research and development program on boiling reactors will continue 
throughout fiscal year 1959 with principal emphasis directed toward improved 
and less expensive fuels, and physics development. Substantial research and 
development effort is required to initiate a nuclear superheat program aimed at 
reducing power costs for boiling water reactors. It is intended that the general 
evaluation and development work for nuclear superheat will be performed at the 
Argonne National Laboratory. Evaluation, development, design, and demon- 
stration of specific methods of achiéving nuclear superheat will be carried 
out by direct contract with several manufacturers, each working on an essentially 
different approach to the problem. Operation of the EBWR during fiscal year 
1959 will be directed toward the investigation of the boiling light water cycle 
using both natural and forced circulation. Natural circulation tests to date 
have indicated such promising results that increased heat dissipation capacity 
will be installed. Fabrication and installation of a larger core will also be com- 
pleted. The additional heat dissipation capacity and new core are rexpected to 
raise the thermal output of this reactor to 100 megawatts. The forced circulation 
pump will be placed in the system to determine the effect of controlled recircula- 
tion on reactor power. Experiments with purposely failed fuel elements will be 
performed to evaluate the extent of and problems resulting from radioactive 
carryover to nonnuclear components. 

The Borax-IV reactor will continue to operate into the early part of fiscal year 
1959 with further experiments on purposely failed fuel elements and investiga- 
tion of reactor stability levels. Following these tests, major modifications will 
be initiated in the facility and a new core will be fabricated leading to Borax-V. 
This modified facility will permit examination and evaluation of higher natural 
recirculation rates with high riser geometry, and of the associated high power 
densities for the primary purpose of direct comparison with forced circulation. 
There will be continued study of the effects of large amounts of reactivity in the 
steam voids on reactor stability, and possible preliminary evaluation of fuel 
elements designed for nuclear superheater applicatien. 
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(3) Homogeneous reactor 





Gn anitiieds pirbtiacatnnacnniounenumnatintionssiatataieatnnnsteiuadakerse $14, 568, 000 $14, 300, 000 
Research and development: 
ROTOR ROTO QUNNONB «nica cocci n coi nnddcnsntccuselaanos 9, 399, 000 8, 600, 000 
PERI BO aided ori acittadvoncinakscnnagehieodeninedaaiehhanaiiiae 2, 700, 000 4, 000, 000 
DUE CS CIRM a ctincancengnnctnnenyitigoarcieitciaiaaniaan | 2, 469, 000 1, 700, 000 


' 


The reduction in research and development costs in fiscal year 1959 results 
from the completion of HRE-2 fabrication. The HRE-2 achieved criticality on 
December 27, 1957. Following zero and low power level experiments, the reactor 
was gradually brought up to its full design power level of 5,000 thermal kilowatts, 
which was attained on April 4, 1958. A short time later the reactor was shut down 
because of an internal leak which developed in the zircaloy wall separating the 
core from the blanket region. The reactor is to be restored to operating condition 
as rapidly as possible. The program for fiscal year 1959 will include operation of 
HRE-2; development and testing of new zirconiym core vessel alloys; the per- 
formance of special in-pile tests to obtain explanations for the effect of ‘radiation 
on the corrosion of Zircaloy-2, stainless steel, and titanium; the performance of 
other in-pile tests to determine the effects of irradiation on materials in slurry 
systems; the continuation of fuel processing experiments on the HRE-2; and 
preliminary development and conceptual design work for a two-regional homo- 
geneous system. Work will soataeen on slurry systems development. 

The molten salt reactor program, initiated in November 1957, has been directed 
toward engineering tests and design studies which have established its technical 
feasibility and economic promise. During fiscal year 1959 a conceptual design 
for a molten salt reactor experiment of about 60,000 thermal kilowatts will be 
completed and evaluated, while the basic program of related research and develop- 
ment will be continued at about the same level of the last 8 months of fiscal 
year 1958. Research and development will continue at the same rate as fiscal 
year 1958, including extensive loop experimentation, component development and 
test. 

(4) Fast power breeder reactor 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


| _ —— 


Tan cgeicnonpisincccckickimecasyeuads dee mmmatienimineadmee hein _ 595. 000 $12, 400, 000 
Solid fuel approach 








NbkSnchinls Seeds aiksnl tna teeuaitbataia lactis ealaahie ae 9, 400, 000 
Research and development. 5, 351, 000 


nines anamile eiaianas Aina eeditekide ei edaadl 8, 153, 000 
ruben SUCSORTNONE: 65 sss id se Li i secs dae sbbinebdsencosadbed | 3834, 000 867, 000 
Deth OpCORIOON oni, ois ok chen ddteidd odabdteiiim at ddie ddd cee 170, 000 380, 000 

Sistine tant eneiteide! |! 2 EO) aay eter 1G DIRS SNR ES 2, 690, 000 3, 000, 000 
Bettarelt and Gevalepetewt.s ol oid niin eaick jas bi dsaddn dsj biasdd~ Shae 2, 643, 000 2, 900, 000 
Experiment fabrication (LAMP RE-I).................-..-.2-..--22--ee 47, 000 100, 000 





Solid fuel approach.—Substantial increases and intensification of the research 
and development program in fiscal year 1959 are planned at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory in support of the EBR-II construction program. Construc- 
tion of the EBR-II, a 62.5 MWT experiment, was initiated in fiscal year 1958 
at the National Reactor Testing Station. Reactor startup is scheduled for 
May 1960. Extensive development and testing of all major reactor components 
and fuel and core development will continue throughout fiscal year 1959. Core 
loadings and plutonium critical experiments will be carried out. 

In order to resolve the effect of bowing on the reactivity of a fast breeder 
review, the EBR-I, Mark III rigid core was installed and Las been tested during 
the last 7 months of fiscal year 1958. Tests will continue in fiscal year 1959. 
During fiscal year 1959 the core will be modified to its nonrigid form and sub- 
jected to the same tests. If the bowing experiments conclude successfully, it is 
planned to initiate fabrication of a plutonium or plutonium-uranium core during 
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fiscal year 1959. Fabrication of EBR-II, and its core 1 and blanket will be 
initiated in fiscal year 1959. 

Molten fuel approach—The LAMPRE-I reactor experiment at the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory will be completed in fiscal year 1959. Research and 
development and test operations will be carried out on the LAMPRE-I, and 
development and conceptual design of LAMPRE-II, a larger size, higher per- 
formance reactor will be continued. This will require investigations in designing 
transfer systems for molten plutonium, practical reprocessing techniques for used 
fuel, and improved control mechanisms. 


(5) Sodium graphite reactor 











Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 
| | 
| site , | $7, 510, 000 | $8, 800, 000 
Research and development -. 4 sas id 238 wer s 5, 994, 000 7, 300, 000 
Fuel fabrication -__ —_ oan 314, 000 0 
Test operations-_.-_- ; ; a 1, 202, 000 | 1, 500, 000 


Over half of the increase in this category is for the development of more reliable 
and less expensive nonnuclear components which can be used in all reactors 
utilizing sodium as a coolant. Work will be accomplished by contractors to be 
selected before the end of fiscal year 1958, with development work to start early 
in fiscal year 1959. Initial development will concentrate on steam generators, 
intermediate heat exchangers and sodium flow controllers. 

Research and development related more specifically to the SRE will continue 
in fiscal year 1959 at about the same level as fiscal year 1958 with principal 
emphasis on nuclear and mechanical aspects of a modified core design. Develop- 
ment and design of a uranium oxide fuel element for the third loading of the SRE 
will continue. Operation of the SRE will continue throughout fiscal year 1959, 
with a slight increase in manpower for a more extensive test operating program. 


(6) Liquid metal fuel reactor 
PitOG) SAE EROS oo se ndds ~ nando dances andentecielas ae $6, 705, 000 
PUD SORE 39GR io on enc ccas eens cn hvienetedenene eee 8, 000, 000 


The Babcok & Wilcox Co. will proceed with an expanded program of com- 
ponent development, engineering and preliminary design of a 5-megawatt (ther- 
mal) liquid metal fuel reactor experiment which will be initiated in fiscal year 
1960. A 5-megawatt experiment was selected for the first reactor in the liquid 
metal development because it involves considerably smaller risk than would have 
been entailed in immediate construction of the 20-megawatt reactor previously 
planned. Construction of the 20-megawatt experiment has been deferred until 
sometime after fiscal year 1959. A series of loop experiments and inpile tests 
initiated in fiscal year 1958 will be continued during fiscal year 1959 to define the 
temperature limitations and material compatibility of the fluid fuel. Develop- 
ment of high-temperature instrumentation, remote maintenance equipment, and 
specialized components for liquid metal service will be performed. he Brook- 
haven National Laboratory will continue supporting development work for the 
LMFRE and basic research on materials, physics and chemical processing for 
advanced LMFR reactors. The work at Brookhaven National Laboratory and 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. on slurries of uranium in molten bismuth will be em- 
phasized and accelerated. 


(7) Organic moderator reactor 


| 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 


ND ahicsde atic: wakes ay | $5, 319, 000 | $3, 500, 000 
Research and development -- 2 ie 4, 355, 000 | 2, 300, 000 
Fuel fabrication - -. 182, 000 | 400, 000 


Test operations-. : : pba 782, 000 800, 000 
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Principal areas of work in fiscal year 1959 include studies to evaluate the 
changes in the organic coolant under irradiation and to determine the effect of the 
changes in coolant on reactor operation. Research on methods to reduce the 
rate of organic decomposition and development of organics with higher resistance 
to radiolytic decomposition will continue at a reduced rate. The research and 
development effort on organic power reactor systems will decrease in fiscal year 
1959 as definitive research and development work is started on the organic mod- 
erator reactor to be built under the cooperative arrangements program. General 
research and development will be continued on improved organic materials, fuel 
and component development, and heat transfer studies. 

The OMRE which began high power operation in February 1958 will be operated 
during most of fiscal year 1959 with various combinations of organic temperature, 
power levels, and concentration of polymerized organic in the coolant to de- 
termine the organic decomposition rates for these conditions. A second loading 
of fuel elements will be completed and installed during fiscal year 1959. Fabrica- 


tion of a third loading of fuel elements, required for operation of the OMRE in 
fiscal year 1960, will be started. 


(8) Plutonium recycle test reactor 
Miscak year 1906: ncn. ac cea ec habeas 45 ash ksoeane $3, 581, 000 
Biden your 19GG un wn. «2.5 ditete wet ts i ce ta ... 5, 000, 000 


In fiseal year 1958, construction was undertaken on a plutonium fabrication 
laboratory to provide a facility to develop and fabricate plutonium bearing fuel 
elements and on a plutonium recycle test reactor to test the fuel elements and 
demonstrate the feasibility of the recycling process in thermal heterogenous 
reactors. Both facilities are scheduled for completion by late fiscal year 1960. 
Increased research and development emphasis will be directed toward (a) the 
engineering and economic analysis of the entire fuel cycle, (6) development and 
testing of various fuel element designs, (c) chemical and engineering studies to 
develop optimum low-cost separations technqiues, (d) theoretical and experimental 
physics studies, (e) development and testing of reactor components, materials, 
instrumentation, and control and safety systems, and (f) preparation of plans for 
the startup and experimental operation of the plutonium recycle test reactor. 


(9) Heavy water reactor 
Fiscal year 1958- 
Fiseal year 1959 


wa isha nw nce wo ob lain ee Scalpel ut ion a $1, 975, 000 
bs cic wr ans ne nao a sae a alah a ars i ain rasta .--- 5,500, 000 

The inerease in this activity is required to support the initiation of design and 
construction of the heavy water components test reactor and evaluation and design 
of a full-scale power reactor. Fuel element development will include studies of 
metallic and oxide elements, fuel irradiation in Savannah River and Canadian 
NRU reactors, post irradiation studies and evaluations, corrosion tests, and 
experiments on burnout characteristics. Physics experiments will be conducted 
in a new pressurized exponential facility. Relative evaluations will be carried 
out on pressure vessels and tube designs along with overall designs and evaluation 
studies of optimum heavy water reactors. 


(10) Gas-cooled power reactor 
Fiscal year 1958_-.-.------ + seis re ee 
DIOR OORT TOG a6 aca ind bee hee ae nene rok —tonsat . ee 


A series of design studies on natural and slightly enriched uranium graphite 
moderated, gas-cooled reactors was undertaken in fiscal year 1958 by Kaiser 
Engineers, ACF Industries, and the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. A research 
and development program was initiated at Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
relating to the design and development of gas-cooled reactors. These design and 
development studies indicated that slightly enriched gas-cooled reactors have 
potential for economically competitive nuclear power in this country. The plant 
and acquisition authorization includes the construction of such a project. Con- 
struction is scheduled to start in late fiscal year 1959. Preliminary design of a 
prototype started by Kaiser Engineers in fiscal year 1958 will be concluded in 
early 1959. Supporting research and development at Oak Ridge will be con- 
tinued in fiscal year 1959 with principal emphasis on development of uranium 
oxide fuel elements, studies of high temperature structural and fuel element 
cladding materials, and material compatibility studies. At Hanford, work will 
continue on graphite studies and other gas-cooled development work. In addi- 
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tion, preliminary development of more advanced gas-cooled concepts will be 
performed. 

(11) Advanced design studies 
Pee Feber 1OS6, pe is eee Lee a $981, 000 
Pibteh Yeor 9000... 25 oss. se eh Le ek 1, 500, 000 


Work in this category consists of (a) selecting several new reactor concepts or 
major modifications to existing systems for preliminary design, development, and 
system evaluation. These studies develop sufficient technical and economic 
information to decide whether or not to proceed with an expanded preconstruc- 
tion research and development program, (6) initiating economic studies and 
evaluations of more general applicability to power reactor development, and 
(c) system and economic evaluations of advanced power reactors of types presently 
under experimental development to assist in determining the economic potential 
of these reactors. 

The technology and economies of power reactors is changing very rapidly as 
experimental reactors are completed and tested and new materials and com- 
ponents are developed. It is essential that the significance of these new develop- 
ments be determined in order to adjust the emphasis of the experimental program 
and assure rapid development of competitive nuclear power. 


(b) Cooperative arrangements program 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 





(1) Yankee Atomic Electric Co_-_--- quedeeeuaeahe teases en $1, 196, 613 $2, 156, 000 $1, 647, 000 
(2) Fast reactor systems (PRDC)----.......-.--.-----.-..-.. 62, 158 900, 000 1, 250, 000 
(3) Consumers Public Power District_...............---.....- 0 2, 500, 000 6, 000, 000 
BI do ns ninnnn ab nicainssheongeandkeeenee 0 , 000 1, 800, 000 
(5) Chugach Electric Association of Alaska_.................- 222, 446 1, 694, 000 2, 000, 000 
(6) Novthern States Power Co... ................222225.22.55 0 50, 000 2, 580, 000 
(7) Pennsylvania Power & Light_-.........-..-....-..-......- 0 0 5, 400, 000 
(8) Carolina-Virginia Nuclear Power Associates............--- 0 0 1, 000, 000 
(9) East Central and Florida West Coast Nuclear Power 
IB ho bow shcn end ess Soke cseblecsccu snc dacs ae 0 0 1, 000, 000 
sips no Siceisecctoepic asada 1, 481, 217 8, 200, 000 22, 677, 000 





The power demonstration reactor program is designed to bring the resources of 
industry into the development of engineering and economic information on the 
performance of nuclear power reactors and thus to advance the time when nuclear 
power becomes economically competitive. 

As a result of the first round invitations, contracts have been concluded with 
three utility organizations. Research and development assistance will be pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1959 toward the construction of large scale powerplants by 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. and the Power Reactor Development Co. The 
Commission will continue to perform research and development for the Hallam 
nuclear power facility to be built on the system of the Consumers Public Power 
District project. Consumers is contributing to the cost of the facility. The 
second round invitation had as its objective accelerating development of rela- 
tively small size reactors which would be suitable for use abroad and in certain 
parts of the United States. Seven proposals were received of which three are 
still active. In fiscal year 1959, the Commission will be participating in research 
and development and construction in cooperation with the city of Piqua, Ohio. 
Research and development will be continued on the project for Chugach Electric 
Association of Alaska and construction will be initiated on the Elk River reactor. 

The third invitation to industry called for proposals with no limitation on the 
type or size of reactors except that they should make a significant contribution 
toward achieving commercial utilization of nuclear power. Research and 
development assistance will be provided in fiscal year 1959 for projects to be 
built by Northern States Power Co., Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power Associates, 
Inc., Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., and East Central and Florida West Coast 
Nuclear Groups. 

(1) Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 
Wisemisgyear FOG68 uso woks 4. eee pce lea wh JEU et daw $2, 156, 000 
Penene yee SS6O soi tos oe iwi gas eh heh de ela espe’ 1, 647, 000 


On June 4, 1956, the Commission and Yankee Atomic Electric Co. entered into 
a cost reimbursement contract with a ceiling of $5 million for work on fuel element 
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component development, criticality experiments, and irradiation studies. Ap- 
proximately $300,000 of this contract work will be done in AEC facilities and the. 
balance in private facilities. 


(2) Fast reactor systems (PRDC) 
Fiscal year 1958 


Fiscal year 1959 


On March 2, 1957, the AEC and Power Reactor Development Co. executed a 
contract under which the AEC will provide research and development assistance 
in AEC facilities up to a maximum cost of $4,450,000. The research and devel- 
opment work will consist primarily of consulting services, critical experiments, 
material irradiations, and fuel development. 


(3) Consumers Public Power District 
Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1959 


Early in fiscal year 1958, the Commission and Consumers Public Power District 
entered into a cost reimbursement contract with a ceiling of $8 million for unusual 
maintenance and excess fuel cycle costs associated with operation of the sodium 
graphite reactor plant. The AEC will finance preoperational research and devel- 
opment work which will be performed by Atomics International on a cost reim- 
bursement basis, without ceiling, estimated to cost a maximum of $18,165,000. 
It is contemplated that this work will consist primarily of component design, 
engineering development and testing, and nuclear plant design. In addition, 
AEC will design and contract for the construction of the nuclear portion of the 


power plant. These requirements are provided for under the ‘Plant acquisition 
and construction’”’ appropriation. 


(4) City of Piqua, Ohio 
Fiseal year 1908... ... . dU 0 ce. Se GER Fa Ls $200, 000 
Fiscal year 1959___...._------- Lee esse See oP eae 1, 800, 000 


It is expected that a contract will be executed before the end of fiscal year 1958 
between the Commission and the city of Piqua, Ohio, which calls for the AEC to 
provide research and development assistance and to construct a 12,000 kilowatts 
(electric) organic moderated and cooled power reactor. The work will be per- 
formed in Commission facilities and the preconstruction is currently estimated at 
$3,500,000. It is planned that this will include work on reactor design and fuel 
element concepts. Postconstruction operating cost is estimated at $3,318,000. 


(5) Chugach Electric Association of Alaska 
Fiscal year 1958_-_----- ieee ion eee oi ee $1, 694, 000 
Fiscal year 1959__...___-_-_---- =p acaba tole ase acon sacie tees 


The AEC is conducting the research and development work under contract 
with Nuclear Development Corporation of America at no cost to Chugach Electric 
Association preliminary to a decision on construction of the reactor. 
rently estimated preconstruction cost is $9,880,000. Postconstruction operating 
cost is estimated at $2.5 million. The decision to proceed with construction is 
expected to be made late in fiscal year 1959. 


The cur- 


(6) Northern States Power Co. 
Pwmoe Fear 1006... jo suns Bee ee wees waee Sawa $750, 000 


PWG FOGr TOO s «3. ccin Sea ae aoe ok ee ee eee eo 2, 580, 000 

Extensive research and development in such areas as fuel elements, heat 
transfer, fluid flow, corrosion, components, and irradiation studies are being con- 
ducted under the contract between the AEC and Northern States Power Co. 
executed on November 22, 1957. The cost reimbursement contract, with a 
ceiling of $5,500,000 for preconstruction research and development, calls for 
approximately $5 million to be expended in private facilities and $500,000 in 
AEC facilities. Postconstruction operating cost is estimated at $500,000. 


(7) Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
FiO FER 1G... nn. cweasacibadionc daneedebbaegoetcds alias 0 
8 ee er ee en ey eee fe $5, 400, 000 


27544—58 64 
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The proposal provides for AEC assistance in preconstruction research and 
development designed to yield the further information required to permit a prudent 
decision concerning the construction of a nuclear powerplant of 70,000 to 150,000 
net electrical kilowatts based on a single-region, slurry-type, aqueous homogeneous 
reactor. The scope of the work with a maximum cost to the AEC of $7 million, 
covers the nuclear, chemical, and mechanical aspects of this reactor system. It 
is expected that a contract will be executed early in fiscal year 1959 between the 
Commission and Pennsylvania Power & Light covering this work. 


(8) Carolina-Virginia Nuclear Power Associates 


Papeeh weer 4050 ss isu cs sk SU Lo ER eee 0 
Pmoel year 1960. 5... eee ee a $1, 000, 000 


The proposal calls for the AEC to provide preconstruction research and develop- 
ment assistance on a cost-reimbursement basis up to a ceiling of $10,145,000. 
Principal areas of research include fuel-element development, in-pile experiments, 
component development, plant system development, safety analysis, and critical 
experiments. It is expected that a contract will be executed before the end of 
fiscal year 1958, between the Commission and the Carolina-Virginia Nuclear 
Power Associates covering this work. Postconstruction operating cost is esti- 
mated at $3,760,000. 


(9) East Central and Florida West Coast Nuclear Power Groups 


ION NE 8 OOo asin kh ese n omen etn bates wastes Ce ae eieaias 0 
RE SOE BOO. on <i Aw Spin eietiewemcenlh ontboiuse enaolan aoe $1, 000, 000 


Under the proposal, the AEC will provide preconstruction research and develop- 
ment assistance to a maximum of $8,646,000. The principal areas of development 
include pressure tubes, fuel elements, and physics studies. It is expected that a 
contract will be executed early in fiscal year 1959 covering this work. Post- 
construction operating cost is estimated at $3 million. 

The following tables indicate in detail various features of the reactors being 
built under the cooperative arrangements program as well as the funding for 
gach project. 
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2. Reactor systems research and development, $10,000,000 


{ 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1957 1958 1959 
Sade iot nation eee | vsiba2 aes Nios adioaiaenale 

(a) Reactor design and evaluation._..............-.-.-.-.-... | $1,045,073 $312, 000 $700, 000° 
Rr TONE Tn la eis 2, 744, 765 3, 633, 000 3, 000, 000° 
(c) Reactor fuels and materials development__.._........._.-. | 5, 272, 570 5, 991, 000 5, 500, 000 
CO FEE in hin tthidtnbdn linha mesic Se 571, 567 649, 000 400, 000 
(e) Advanced testing and research reactors -__.............-.-- 446, 000 | 400, 000 
(J). SES GONE OES DONC. inn. vn ncnce cca scccenspotncnacne 149, 601 107, 000 | 0 

MO ince cccud-ictdgbinalic stetcdtes oben | 9, 783,576 | 11, 138, 000 10, 000, 000 


The objectives of this program are to develop and evaluate those types of en- 
gineering data which are necessary either to broaden the horizons of reactor 
technology or, more immediately, to provide support to reactor projects now 
underway or in the offing. A healthy, long-range reactor-development program 
demands that new ideas, materials, components, and processes be vigorously in- 
vestigated; that advanced reactor designs be conceived and evaluated; that 
available nuclear and engineering data be analyzed. Fiscal year 1959 costs under 
this program are a reflection of the continued scientific and engineering effort 
required to further these objectives and hasten the achievement of economic 
nuclear power. ; 

(a) Reactor design and evaluation 


oie sei ae etd ek ab culna Gk wa at no ee ee 
oe esa eee Donan ate acocmececamaeoa ae 


In keeping with the aim of advancing reactor technology, this activity provides 
for the performance of limited theoretical and experimental work required to 
“prove” the value of new and promising reactor concepts. 

These concepts will be explored and problem areas isolated. A concerted de- 
velopment effort in the key problem areas will then be undertaken. If this 
development indicates that the concept is technically feasible and has poten- 
tialities for production of economic power, it may be recommended as the basis 
of a reactor project. 

Investigations are currently being performed on direct conversion of fission 
energy (heat) to electrical energy, on glass fiber fueled reactors, and on process 
heat reactors. New concepts proposed and being evaluated include gaseous< 
fueled reactors, fast oxide breeders reactors, epithermal breeder reactors, fused 
sodium hydroxide coolants and moderators, and high-temperature gas-cycle 
reactors. 


Fiscal vear 1958 
Fiscal year 1959 


(b) Reactor physics 


sap ley Cy hege iE  ek yge gs py te ell 0 Ee $3, 633, 000 
...-. 8,000, 000 


Studies will be continued on various possible combination of fuels, moderators, 
coolants, shielding materials, control methods, reflectors and other constituents 
which can be used in nuclear reactors. Cross-section and other nuclear data will 
continue to be obtained through the use of exponential experiments, critical assem- 
blies, and reactivity measuring facilities at various contractor sites. Beginning 
in fiscal year 1959, data will be obtained from a pulse neutron source (linear 
electron accelerator) at General Atomics, and beginning in fiscal year 1960 from 
a Commission-owned machine at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Data ob- 
tained from all these sources will be analyzed for their significance to reactor 
design. Studies will be undertaken on use of computers as aids in reactor design. 
Nuclear constants and other data relating to the physics of reactors will be com- 
piled and published. Aiternate methods of reactor control will be evaluated on 
an expanded basis in conjunction with intensified materials investigations. There 
will be continued study of the effects of radiation on the various constituents of 
nuclear reactors, including such effects as changes in physical properties, corrosion, 
changes in reactivity and poison content. 


Fiscal year 1958 
Fiseal year 1959 


(c) Reactor fuels and materials development 
Peel year G00... ..... ..0cnaecdecuan naie ocd dsaneanten hah aadee $5, 991, 000 
PINOGL WORE TUCO. © oe notin a meted eee ee da eae oe <a 5, 500, 000 
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Research and development on fuels and materials will continue at approxi- 
mately the fiscal year 1958 level. Utilization of plutonium and U-233 as fuels 
will be investigated intensively. Fuels able to operate in reactors for long periods 
at high temperatures will be sought. Performance of metallic alloys, oxides, 
and cermet fuels will be evaluated under long irradiation periods and high flux 
‘conditions. 

Data will be gathered on the physical and mechanical properties of metals, 
alloys, and materials which may have value when used as fuel cladding or reactor 
components. Studies will be undertaken on little-known materials, such as rare 
earth metals, which possess attractive qualities for use in reactor environments. 
New alloys and materials will be developed and studied. 

A comprehensive program to provide scientific information and technology on 
control rod materials is being initiated. This program will be undertaken by an 
industrial organization yet to be selected and will provide data suitable for use 
by reactor designers. 

Methods for the nondestructive testing of fuel elements and reactor components 
will be expanded in order to reduce fuel element cost. 


(d) Reactor engineering 


Fiseal year 1958__ - Pe eee inet _... $649, 000 
Fiseal year 1959__ ae Lagat PP sag 400, 000 


Emphasis will be given to development of instrumentation and controls required 
in the following applications: 

(1) Startup, operation, and shutdown of reactors. Work will continue 
and new concepts will be investigated. 

(2) Processing of radioactive fuel elements and residues. 

(3) New reactor systems involving extreme environmental conditions, such 
as high temperature and pressure, corrosive atmosphere, and high radiation 
flux. 

A program of basic theoretical and experimental engineering research will go 
forward in order to identify common problems in reactor heat transfer systems. 
Heat transfer systems required for new reactor concepts will be investigated. 


(e) Advanced testing and research reactors 


sek CAI marie eed ean s __.... $446, 000 
aaa eae Mt ne ee ai aah 400, 000 


Involved here are studies of AEC needs for additional research and test facilities, 
eonceptional design of such facilities, research and development in support of 
new concepts related to specific needs, and detailed design studies of such facilities. 
During fiseal year 1959, conceptual design will be started on a test reactor (AETR) 
for testing materials and fuel elements under fast flux conditions (10! neutrons 
per square centimeter) and additional work will be undertaken in support of those 
new research and test reactor concepts which have shown the most promise. 


Fiscal year 1958__ 
Fiscal year 1959__ 


(f) Manuals and data books 


, EP IOUS) RA ae 
SRT fete See A) Mes 0 


The work on manuals and data books will be completed in fiscal year 1958 
since this program is now up to date. Additional manuals and data books may 
be required in the future based on anticipated advances in reactor technology. 


3. Applied fuel cycle development, $13,000,000. 


The fuel cycle development program will be initiated in fiscal year 1959 and 
has as its basic objectives the reduction of nuclear power costs through an aggres- 
sive development program. This program will extend from materials and process 
development through the actual testing of multiton batches of developmental 
fuel elements in full-scale power reactors. To accomplish this, the Commission’s 
fuel cycle development program will be expanded and specific attention will be 
directed toward the development, fabrication, and testing of large numbers of 
fuel element types suitable for test operation in the various power reactors sched- 
uled to be in operation after fiscal year 1960. The fuel cycle development pro- 
gram will be carried out through arrangements with a number of industrial 
concerns and at AEC laboratories. In the past years some work similar in nature 
has been carried on in conjunction with the reactor development work. Develop- 
ment of fuel materials will be directed primarily toward materials of special 


Fiseal year 1958___- 
Fiscal year 1959_ ____- 
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significance to classes of reactors which have developed into firm projects, with the 
objective of accelerating the development of materials and techniques which will 
lead to higher performance and/or lower cost fuel elements for these reactors. 
The proposed projects would supplement present efforts with particular attention 
to oxides and other cermet materials containing uranium, thorium, and plutonium 
in forms suitable for use in these firm projects. 

Effort will be aimed at the development of new fuel element designs which 
would result in improved performance when used in those full-scale reactors now 
under construction or firmly planned. The initial work will result in the develop- 
ment of prototype fuel elements which could subsequently be produced in large 
numbers for test in full-scale power reactors. It is planned to enter into contracts 
with power reactor operators to test these elements. Funds for these contracts 
are included in the unapplied resources portion of the AEC budget. Considera- 
tion will be given to improved manufacturing techniques and to inspection and 
testing procedures which can result in lower costs in the subsequent production 
of fuel elements of the type being developed. It is planned to enter into contracts 
with commercial organizations which have competence and facilities in the fuel 
element field and at the same time increase effort at existing AEC installations. 


4. Reactor safety, $7,600,000 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1957 1958 1959 
(a) In-pile systems development. -..............-.....-.....-- $1, 949, 146 $5, 130, 000 $2, 800, 000° 
ge ee Re 1, 371, 568 1, 738, 000 3, 800, 000 
(5) TAG TORGEET CRTRES PEUGIONE oon kin cnn snsdcccdsisccncctanden 261, 529 1, 681, 000 


1, 000, 000 











Datel. ...nn-ancoswdidscscqubdass shoe bbesctbeladieneue 3, 582, 243 8, 549, 000 7, 600, 000° 


The reactor-safety program is aimed at developing information pertinent to 
achieving, in reactors, maximum safety at minimum cost. The testing of different 
design reactor systems is required to generate information needed to insure stabil- 
ity of reactor operation and to determine more fully the dynamic behavior of 
reactors when subjected to both sudden and slow changes in reactivity. Work 
in this program must proceed at a high level of effort during fiscal year 1959 in 
order to meet the demands of an expanding reactor industry. 


(a) In-pile systems development 
Fiscal vear 1958 __ ot re re ere ree =e hay $5, 130, 000 
Pepa weer, \0GB! ons aid. ao cee ee ee ee ee eee 2, 800, 000 


This activity will include destructive tests by in-pile melt down of a fuel element 
subassembly in order to provide needed data on chemical-energy releases under 
excursion or loss of coolant conditions. This information is required for safe 
fuel-element design and in order to achieve a proper balance between safe and 
economical reactor containment. The transient reactor test program to include 
reactor types not covered under the existing transient test series will be required. 
Present facilities at SPERT I, II, and III and KEWB permit tests of pressur- 
ized and unpressurized water cooled and moderated reactors and aqueous homo- 
geneous water boilers. Operation of SPERT I and KEWB facilities will continue 
in fiscal year 1959. In fiscal year 1958, SPERT III was essentially completed, 
and SPERT II will be completed early in fiscal vear 1959. 

Studies will indicate whether or not certain of the existing facilities can be used 
for tests on boiling-water reactors and organic-moderated reactors. A study is 
also underway to determine the transient testing needs for sodium-cooled, liquid- 
metal-fueled, and gas-cooled reactors. 


(b) Out-of-pile development 
amen Pee VOOR oiceki «ay neue ed cuaetias ade teint ie cet Liah ipatets $1, 738, 000 
Fiscal: year 105Qc <i )ias s<t- Howiaddices dena thebecbush bate 3, 800, 000 


Major emphasis in this part of the reactor safety program will be placed upon 
reactor containment and chemical reaction studies, and upon a theoretical anal- 
ysis and understanding of observed phenomena in transient and other reactor safety 
programs. These activities should be vigorously pursued not only to determine 
safe design criteria, but also to provide data which will allow for more economi- 
cal containment. This effort includes work on reactor core vessels, outer con- 
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tainment, blast shields, blast effects as related to time histories of energy re- 
leases, underground construction, and natural hazards such as earthquake dam- 
age. Effort will be expended on chemical reactions work, metal-water reactions, 
metal-ignition studies, and experiments on fission products that would be re- 
leased from melting or burning of fuel elements. Phe out-of-pile program will 


also include work on reactor fuses, theoretical reactor kinetics, and the safety 
aspects of control systems. 


(c) Fast reactor safety program 
pS ISS Sy I Se ee EE We a $1, 681, 000 


Pe TED i viwinins was «a ndigrdigtiniemanih 6oab «hse been 1, 000, 000 


The fast reactor safety program concentrates on the two central problems in 
fast reactor safety, namely, reactor stability and estimation of the maximum pos- 
sible nuclear accident. The major part of this work is being done by the Argonne 
National Laboratory in close cooperation with the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory. 

A major emphasis has been on the design, development, and fabrication of the 
transient reactor test reactor (TREAT) which is required to test fuel elements 
and subassemblies. This experimental reactor was designed to provide a power 
excursion which will melt the test elements, thus providing data for the analysis 
of meltdown problems. Fabrication is to be essentially completed in fiscal year 
1958 and the experimental meltdown tests will begin in fiscal year 1959, 

Detailed studies will continue on the effects which core meltdowns may have on 


the yield of a nuclear incident, on the kinetics of ignition or reactor metals, and 
en reactor containment studies. 


5. Separations systems development, $11,000,000 

















| 
Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1957 | ~— — | fiscal year 
| | 1959 
(a) Aqueous chemical processing development--__..-.....-.--. $3, 177, 091 be $2, 504, 000 | $2, 800, 000 
(b) Volatility processing development st Lis Lindl aid aaeaberoal 934, 442 1, 338, 000 1, 500, 000 
(c) Pyrometallurgical processing dev eee hens keandeatitewal 2, 666, 982 3, 539, 000 | 3, 800, 000 
(d) Waste treatment development..-........................-. 783, 676 995, 000 1, 000, 000 
(se) Waste disposal development. ..................6..-..--5-- 1, 319, 353 | 2, 099, 000 1, 900, 000 
Total 


tepacteewssstsscdeuncocksihnhbibenbeeetnegah eae 8, 881,544 | 10,475,000 11, 000, 000 





Separations systems development programs are directed toward obtaining de- 
sign criteria on chemical systems for the reprocessing of irradiated reactor fuels. 
Current estimates indicate that a significant portion of nuclear power costs will be 
incurred for this function. At present, no proven technology exists which promises 
greater economies and which can be applied to the heavy volume of spent fuel 
loads forecast for civilian power and military reactors. During fiscal year 1959, 
development efforts will be pointed toward pilot plant proof of promising chemical 
systems. 

(a) Aqueous chemical processing development 
Fiscal year 1958_ bal Cee ee Pew ats Segoe $2, 504, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 ._... 2, 800, 000 


Major goals are to develop and prove the mechanism for fuel dissolution, to 
develop improved extraction process methods and data, and to continue develop- 
ment of reprocessing chemistry applicable to multicomponent fuel compositions. 

Developments of the Zircex and Darex processes for treating zirconium and 
stainless steel fuels will be continued on both laboratory and engineering scales 
to determine reaction rates, product losses, heat dissipation, behavior of fission 
products and plutonium, and to find optimum materials of construction. General 
laboratory studies will be continued on alternate aqueous processes. Work on 
fuel handling and mechanical processing systems will be continued. 

Data will be obtained on dissolution rates of various fuels in sulfuric-nitric acid 
systems. Corrosion behavior of such systems built of several materials on 
construction is to be evaluated. 

Studies in the application of ultrasonic techniques to aqueous reprocessing 
operations will be continued. Application of ultrasonics in nonaqueous chemical 
reprocessing will also be considered. 


' 
; 
' 
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(b) Volatility processing development 
PE PORE IG 5 ncn gene ance nea can eae aed ats eee $1, 338, 000 
Fieger FOUP '190Gs. a oto eu eee en sowasinn ue fee 1, 500, 000 


General development of the volatility technology approach which involves use 

of sodium fluoride absorption beds for recovery of uranium hexafluoride will be 
continued. Additiona! operational testing of the fused salt volatility pilot plant 
located at Oak Ridge will be conducted using fused salt feed which has been spiked 
to a higher level of radioactivity than that experienced in processing the aircraft 
reactor experiment (ARE) fuel. The pilot plant will then be modified to permit 
processing of short-cooled fused-salt fuels and of solid metalic fuel elements. 
Laboratory development and design work will be conducted to supplement this 
program. 
: General development will be continued also on another aspect of volatility 
technology in which uranium is fluorinated to the volatile UF, and purified by 
fractional distillation. Major emphasis wiil be placed on the development of 
technology for the recovery of plutonium by volatility processes, and on the 
development of corrosion resistant construction materials. 


(c) Pyrometallurgical processing development 
EEN TSE Fie te ee $3, 539, 000 
jal Died 08 Se 


The pyrometallurgical program will include scaled up engineering, design and 
evaluation in order to optimize the process for specific application to EBR-2. 
A second major goal is to devise and laboratory-test new flow-sheets for special 
alloy and ceramic fuels. 

Major goals in the work being performed by North American Aviation are 
optimization of technology as applied to the sodium reactor experiment (SRE) 
slightly enriched uranium fuel, development of criteria for pyroprocessing refabri- 
cation experiment (PRE) cell and equipment design and mockup, and the con- 
tinuation of engineering development on methods of pyrochemical processing of 
thorium-uranium and uranium dioxide-ceramic fuels. 

Work will also be continued in the development program at Iowa State College, 
which is aimed at basic development of pyrochemical technology. 


Pitan yea? Toee. 2... 5... 2-2028) 2. 
Fiscal year 1959_-__-_- 


(d) Waste treatment development 


Fiscal year 1958____---- ned steno eleaig Tas ee haed oe ee aceon ae _.. $995, 000 
een WOE, RI es oa oe ete aaa ee ne eo _. 1, 000, 000 


Major goals are to provide preliminary design data for the aluminum nitrate 
calcination process, to provide scale-up data and further design information for 
the initial waste solids storage facility, and to complete the calcination and waste 
storage process studies. The primary effort in waste calcination studies is in 
support of the Idaho chemical processing plant program. Major goals are to 
determine, through operation of the ANL hot pilot facility, the course of fission 
products in the process and to adapt the process to other types of radioactive 
wastes. 

The generation and removal of entrainment from evaporative systems will be 
studied over a wide range of design and operating variables. This will be a 
fundamental study which will develop information of value to the design of 
boiling water reactors, feed water boilers for water cooled reactors, radiochemical 
evaporators, and waste evaporators. 


(e) Waste disposal development 


SONS VOUr TOs oe co oo bon u ou nanos egies wee ae oti anime $2, 099, 000 
pen Sie 1050s, 6.2 — 60435 - wang tinge niespaneain weet diaa Ra eae 1, 900, 000 


Three basic situations underlie the current waste disposal development pro- 
gram: (a) Development work has indicated feasible methods for ultimate disposal 
of highly radioactive wastes, but no proven solution has been reached; (b) prob- 
iems of environmental control are becoming more widespread and the need for 
quantitative environmental data and development information is more acute; 
(c) laboratory scale work must now be advanced to pilot plant and field scale 
experiments. 

In fiseal year 1959, in high activity waste disposal systems, the transitions to 
pilot plant and field scale investigations will be required in order to evaluate 
engineering and environmental feasibility. Supporting laboratory development 
work will have to be continued. In waste dispersal and environmental control, 
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the geographical distribution of areas under study will continue to keep pace with 
requirements. Full-scale field investigations and model work where practicable, 
will be underway. Air cleaning research and development work will continue. 


6. Commercial ship reactors, $4,400,000 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 | 1959 

(a) Pressurized water reactors. _...............-.--..--------- 0| — $360, 000 $1, 700, 000 
(0) Maritime gas cooled reactors__-._---.--_-.----.--.-------- 0 | 780, 000 1, 750, 000 
(c) Development of health, safety and operating rules and reg- 

a a lk eh ee 0 | 244, 000 250, 000 
(d) Advanced systems development echesudiditetnectedaken $875, 198 665, 000 700, 000 

UIDs EER cnc acidndtdsaankbhaas dike dckeiiaabii ini 875, 198 2, 049, 000 | 4, 400, 000 


In fiscal year 1957, the AEC and the Maritime Administration started a program 
to demonstrate the general practicality of nuclear powered merchant ships and 
to develop nuclear ship propulsion systems which could compete economically in 
world trade. The program set forth below is based on a logical step-by-step 
approach to program objectives; from the technical and economic standpoint, 
development of operating data, development and improvement of nuclear plant 
components, plant and environmental safety and development and test of 
promising reactor systems in merchant ships is required; from a nontechnical 
standpoint, work is required in the regulatory procedural, and labor fields to pave 
the way for entry of nuclear ships into normal foreign and domestic commerce. 





(a) Pressurized water reactor 
DEMING n hk oon ee ee ee ee eek se toe ee $360, 000 
PEI EMO no we ane eg Sc eee eee area eee 1, 700, 000 


Under Public Law 848, the 84th Congress authorized the construction of the 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship, the nuclear ship Savannah. The Savannah 
will be 595 feet long, develop 20,000 shaft horsepower, and will have a designed 
service speed of 20% knots. The ship is scheduled for operation in fiscal year 1960. 

Since the short time scale for the project (39 months) does not permit utilization 
of a prototype, fiscal year 1959 operating support funds will be required to provide 
analysis and testing assistance in the areas of design review, metallurgy, and 
waste disposal. In addition, completion of an in-pile loop is required for testing 
of the first and subsequent improved core loadings. 

In order to provide backup for the first core and, at the same time, capitalize on 
experience with the first core, funds are required to continue an engineering de- 
velopment program aimed at fabricating a second improved core to be completed 
early in the initial test and trial period. 


(b) Maritime gas-cooled reactors 
Fiseal year 1958_ 


... $780, 000 
Fiscal vear 1959_ 


s2usi2) 3 766,000 


Studies to date indicate that a high temperature gas-cooled reactor with a 
closed-cycle gas turbine offers great promise for eventual low-cost propulsive 
power for merchant ships from a compact plant of relatively light weight. A 
cooperative AEC-MA program to develop this system was started in fiscal year 
1958. The development of the reactor and associated components will be AEC- 
funded; the turbomachinery, MA funded. General Atomics is the prime contrac- 
tor for both agencies. 

In fiscal year 1958 and continuing through fiscal year 1959, the contractor will 
establish a preliminary design for the system; perform core physics experiments; 
test and develop appropriate coolant, moderator and structural materials; design 
and fabricate initial fuel elements for temperature, pressure and irradiation test- 
ing; and develop economic fabricating techniques. The program will require 
approximately 100 scientists, engineers, and technicians in fiscal vear 1959, to 
sustain the proposed level of effort which is based on achievement of an operating 
prototype within 5 to 7 years. The program level was designed in terms of orderly 
development effort and in terms of major technical problems. A gas-cooled loop 
will be completed in fiscal year 1959 at Hanford to provide for testing of fuel 
elements. 
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(c) Development of health, safety, and operating rules and regulations 


Pinca) year W066... 22 85 8 ee Re Se $244, 000 
Pineal year 80602. <2. 22 USo2 oe ee eo wa 250, 000 


To insure safe operation and to achieve foreign and domestic acceptance of the 
first and subsequent nuclear powered merchant ships, work was initiated in fiscal 
year 1958 in the field of nuclear ship operations, health physics, and ship propul- 
sion plant safety. The fiscal year 1959 program will stress work on ship Seainae 
studies involving the reactor plant, fuel handling problems, disposal of low-level 
radioactive wastes at sea and parametric investigations to determine optimum 
plant and shielding layout in terms of exposure of crews and passengers. In 
addition, work on the establishment of safety criteria and the preliminary design 
of shoreside fuel handling, maintenance and repair facilities will be completed. 


(d) Advanced systems development 
PROSE: YOAT AOD 0 sce aes ok dope so RP Oe ei teenies $665, 000 


Fiscal year 120. 14 <9 6% 665 Hess o5Valliecieled aes seein 700, 000 


In fiscal year 1958, studies were completed which indicated that several reactor 
systems have long-range technical and economic promise for utilization in nuclear 
merchant ships. The boiling-water system was one of those studied, the con- 
clusion being that it can now be engineered to achieve substantially lower power 
costs that can be expected from the nuclear ship Savannah. As a consequence the 
Maritime Administration and the AEC are proceeding with the engineering 
development of a boiling water reactor system for application to a large tanker. 
AEC’s responsibility in this program is to proceed with necessary research and 
development work aimed at resolution of engineering problems to be encountered 
in maritime utilization of the system. The work will be useful not only for the 
projected large tanker but, also, will be of basic importance to the American 
merchant marine in its efforts to improve its competitive position in world trade. 

In fiscal year 1959, the work will include analyses of system control, structural, 
and material problems, and resolution of reactor physics problems involved in 
reactor operation under pitch-and-roll conditions. Critical experiments, reactor 
and component mockups, and metallurgical and heat transfer work will be done 
in fiscal year 1959. If carried forward, the ship schedule calls for completion and 
start of operation by the Maritime Administration in fiscal year 1961. 


7. Army package power reactors, $8,600,000 





| Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 

year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 

} 1958 1959 

| 
(a) Pressurized water reactor systems- ---.-.------ ae $715, 105 $871, 000 $1, 300, 000 
(b) Boiling heterogeneous reactor systems. - aiken 403, 128 527, 000 300, 000 
(c) Gas-cooled reactor systems--.-.-.------.--.- és 1, 497, 596 4, 081, 000 6, 300, 000 
(d) Food irradiation reactor ----- LAR IE : 88, 726 56, 000 0 
(e) Advanced reactor studies_.............--- 171, 000 275, 000 700, 000 

I tosh alcatel baaideneieiets | 2, 875, 555 5, 810, 000 8, 600, 000 





The objective of this program is the development of a family of reactor systems 
to fulfill military requirements for package powerplants for use in remote areas 
and for uniquely military purposes. To meet this objective, reactor concepts 
which show promise of fulfilling military requirements must be studied and eval- 
uated. Four general reactor concepts are under development into military reactor 
systems: (1) pressurized-water heterogeneous reactors, (2) boiling-water hetero- 


geneous reactors, (3) gas-cooled reactors, and (4) advanced compact reactor 
systems, 


(a) Pressurized-water reactor systems 


Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
! 


$871, 000 $1, 300, 000 


Research and development. .-........-..-...--.-----.-.---.- ashh désinpesl 791, 000 | 1, 150, 000 
Fuel fabrication. -. --.-.- ow sl aaa ale ae Societies decile 25, 000 ) 


{ 
Test operations_. : ; dean ccaleanes } 55, 000 150, 000 


Total_. 
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In fiscal year 1959, efforts on pressurized-water systems will include operation 
for 12 months of the Army package power reactor (APPR-1), a 10-megawatt 
(reactor heat) plant designed to supply power and heat at remote military bases 
with strengths of 150-300 men. Following completion in fiscal year 1958 of an 
extensive zero-power test program on APPR plate-type fuel elements and on 
tubular fuel elements, and an effort to improve control elements, improvements 
will be proof tested in operating plants insofar as is possible in fiscal year 1959. 
The fiscal year 1959 effort will include, also, studies of means to obviate buildup 
of long-lived activity in the primary system components, and means to increase 
reactor power output, e. g., nucleate boiling. 

To fulfill a known requirement by the Army for a plant of 4~6-megawatt (elec- 
trical) capacity for use in a classified application, the Commission began work in 
fiscal year 1958 on a core which would increase the power rating of an APPR-1 
type plant by a factor of 2.5 while retaining a full-power core life of 1 year. The 
core specifications are required by the Army by January 1960 for use in an APPR- 
type plant for which the Army began powerplant design and development in fiscal 
year 1958. The fiscal year 1959 effort involves design and analysis of the core 
and the central system, metallurgical development, critical experiment investiga- 
tions, and irradiation testing of samples and core elements, both in pile and 
out of pile. 

In response to an Air Force requirement received in mid-fiscal year 1958, the 
AEC will develop and procure a 1-megawatt (electrical), prepackaged nuclear 
plant designed for rapid erection and operation at remote sites. This project 
(Army package reactor No. 2) is included in the fiscal year 1959 authorization bill 
at a cost of $3 million for the nuclear portion of the plant. The DOD will fund 
for the conventional portion. Fiscal year 1959 core work will involve national 
laboratory charges for the preparation and testing of fuel samples, test reactor 
space rental, specialized fuel evaluation services, and Government-furnished 
services in the initiation of core procurement. 


(b) Boiling heterogeneous reactor systems 


Fiscal vear | Fiscal year 











| 
| 1958 1959 
UE ESE ieee a acbacedskstdedladadedancannboaasacee saudeta) $527, 000 | $300, 000 
Research and development._._..............-----.-- a aS = | 338, 000 150, 000 
Od i Dearienepihinn sam aaha a tetesiemets ssa ee 178, 000 | 0 
ES ete ae ae a) Roe eb boonontbadndaussalnaeeebenet 11, 000 150, 000 


In fiscal year 1959, the primary effort on boiling heterogeneous reactor systems 
will be directed toward the test operation and modification of a prototype low- 
power (approximately 3-megawatt heat) reactor, known as the Argonne low-power 
reactor (ALPW), and intended to provide the basis for plans for field units opti- 
mized for use in small military installations located in remote Arctic areas. his 
prototype will also serve as a training facility for military operators. The research 
and development effort in boiling heterogeneous systems will be directed toward 
the improvement of fuel configurations and control devices, all aimed at improving 
plant reliability, economy, and utility; also, toward simplification of plant design 
for subsequent field units, and a determination of the maximum power of which 
the core is capable. 

(c) Gas-cooled reactor systems 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








|} 198 | 1950 

Total__.. ses ; . $4, 081, 000 $6, 300, 000 
Research and development -_---_---- elhestaies ane . 2, 888, 000 3, 636, 000 
Fuel fabrication - -- a ; : eine ae ditmsamaes | 0 | 390, 000 
Experiment fabrication_- pend ue aaa neaonere ben bea 1, 193, 000 2, 274, 000 


A gas-cooled reactor experiment (GCRE), fabrication of which was initiated in 
fiscal year 1957, will be near completion in fiscal year 1959. Experiments with 
the first core configuration will continue. The design of the second core will be 
completed, and fabrication will be in process. In-pile dynamic loops at Oak 
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Ridge National Laboratory, Battelle Memorial Institute, and the national reactor 
testing station, completed and operating in fiscal year 1958, will continue.to be 
operated in fiscal year 1959 to test materials for radiation stability, corrosion 
resistance, and strength. Modifications of one or all loops will be carried out to 
extend operational ranges as required by advances made. Starting in fiscal year 
1959, this gas-cooled program will be oriented beyond the GCRE toward a useful 
military device. Accordingly, work will be initiated on a solid moderated (dry) 
core, which offers the most promise for practical military applications; also, 


preparations will be made for mating the GCRE to a gas-cooled turbine under 
development by the Army. 


(d) Food irradiation reactor 


Wiereh wear FREE... 5. inccic ane cusransianttcsh—< lt edb be ae $56, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_-- - - 0 


Research and development to support the construction of a food irradiation 
reactor was terminated in fiscal year 1958, and no work is planned in connection 
therewith in fiscal year 1959 since the DOD has indicated this work will be done 
by using cobalt irradiation. 


(e) Advanced reactor studies 
Fiscal year 1958_- - ---- b ori ch le $275, 000 
Fiscal year 1959__...-------- de a goc. senegal oun ale oops tiny a emaneee ne 700, 000 


Continuous evaluation of advanced reactor concepts to determine adaptability 
of results of package reactor systems for foreseeable long-range requirements 
represents an important phase of this program. Studies planned inelude investi- 
gation of very low power (less than 100 kilowatts electrical) compact reactor 
systems capable of airdrop and/or unattended operations and continuation of work 
initiated in fiscal year 1958 on an advanced compact reactor suitable for highly 
mobile sources of electrical power and for propulstion of large land vehicles, 
Design of an initial low-power reactor experiment (Army compact reactor experi- 
ment I; ACRE -I) initiated in fiscal year 1958 will be completed in fiscal year 1959. 
The study effort will be directed toward preliminary investigations of special 
problems related to the reactor concept selected, systems, analyses, and materials 
testing. 


8. Naval propulsion reactors, $91,400,000 


The objective of this program is the design and development of a group of 
naval nuclear-propulsion plants in a wide range of power ratings for use in sur- 
face vessels and submarines. 

The program contains development of specific reactors for naval propulsion 
plants; research effort to evaluate new concepts that may produce higher per- 
formance and special-purpose powerplants for naval vessels; operation of a testing 
facility which will contribute to the technology of all water-cooled reactor plants; 
and operation of an expended core facility to receive, store, and examine spent 
cores of the pressurized-water type. The specific reactor projects constitute a 
program by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of the Navy. 

The increased fund requirements in fiscal year 1959 result from expansion of 
development work on specific nuclear-propulsion plants for both submarines and 
surface vessels. 


9. Aircraft propulsion reactors, $100 million 


The aircraft propulsion reactor program is directed toward the fabrication and 
testing of nuclear reactors suitable for use in an aircraft propulsion system. 
Research and development on other components of the propulsion system is 
covered by Air Force contracts. The application of nuclear power to the pro- 
pulsion of missiles and satellites is also being studied. 

The fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for continuation of the research and 
development program, the fabrication and operation of experiments, and opera- 
tion of the ground test facilities at the national reactor testing station. 


10. Controlled thermonuclear project (Project Sherwood), $39,140,000 


Research and development leading to the controlled production of power by 
fusion of hydrogen isotopes is being conducted at four major laboratories, since 
there are several basic approaches whose relative merits cannot yet be clearly 
distinguished. The four major laboratories are Princeton University, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, and the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory, both at Berkeley and Livermore. In addition, 
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supporting work is underway at New York University, the Naval Research 
Laboratory, and several universities and industrial companies. 

The problem is to heat deuterium gas or a deuterium-tritium mixture to a 
temperature of the order of 100,000,000° C., and to confine this gas long enough 
for considerable fusion reactions to occur when the energetic ions collide, with 
a consequent release of nuclear energy. In all cases under investigation magnetic 
fields are used to confine the hot gas or plasma. 

The four basic approaches are as follows: 

(1) Pinch and collapse (Los Alamos and Livermore).—In the pinch and collapse 
approach a high-current discharge produces its own strong magnetic field. This 
field, in turn, rapidly pushes the discharge into a narrow channel and the com- 
pression of the gas raises it to an extreme temperature. 

(2) Mirror method (Livermore).—In the mirror method ions are injected into 
a magnetic field provided by currents in large coils. This magnetic field is 
shaped as though it were a bottle open at both ends to provide for entry of the 
ions; once the ions enter the bottle, a variety of methods can be used to compress 
them. 


(3) Stellarators and related devices (Princeton).—These endless devices, some- 
times shaped like figure ‘‘8’s,’”? have curious magnetic fields. Eventually these 
fields are expected to confine the plasma on a continuous basis, but present stella- 
rators operate on a pulsed basis for the sake of economy. Initial heating of 
ions is done by first passing a current through the plasma, and then applying 
a varying magnetic field, which shakes the gas very vigorously. 

(4) Hot-ion trapping method (Oak Ridge) —This method employs the injection 
of very energetic molecule-ions. The molecule-ions are broken up into atomic- 
ions and neutral atoms by collision with an electrical discharge. The atomic- 
ions are trapped in the machine by mirror coils. The injected ions are already 
at energies larger than those necessary for efficient nuclear reaction. The prob- 
lem is to confine them and use them for heating gas in order to bring the power 
production up to useful levels. 

All four techniques are advancing “Tor i Machines in operation at Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, and the University 
of California Radiation Laboratory have been designed to reach thermonuclear 
temperatures. If they do not, their operation should point the way to seabiiiaaiae 
modifications and further progress. The main problems are connected with in- 
stability of the plasma; however, in the last 2 years, steady progress in the control 
of instabilities has been made. 

A comparison of the levels of effort at the several sites for fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 is as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 





Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory _ _- a $3, 000, 000 $4, 600, 000 
University of Califormia Radiation Laboratory - - seeded 6, 500, 000 6, 900, 000 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory--- 3, 500, 000 4, 800, 000 
Princeton University: 
Model C....-.. ‘ i . ‘ | 1, 300, 000 13, 000, 000 
Other _ ..-- o. _ nn js shamongins 4, 450, 000 5, 000, 000 
Washington. : . | 1, 250, 000 4, 840, 000 
Total program... a aavasienail ; weneene-} 20, 000, 000 | 39, 140, 000 





At Los Alamos, work will be concentrated on pinches operating in a few micro- 
seconds. Work may also be done on pinches in large tubes, operating in milli- 
seconds. For both purposes, additional condenser capacity will be needed. The 
increase of $1,600,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 at Los Alamos provides for 
procurement and installation of a very large condenser bank and the necessary 
switchgear. 

At Oak Ridge, injection of large ion currents at voltages up to 600,000 is leading 
toward installation of new power sources in early fiscal year 1959. Work with 
the present direct-current mirror machine should lead to design of a better device 
in fiscal year 1959. In addition, study of materials begun in fiscal vear 1958 will 
continue. The increase of $1 300, 000 planned for fiscal year 1959 at Oak Ridge 
provides for an increase in the scientific staff of 10 man- years ($400,000), additional 
power supplies and diagnostic equipment ($400,000), cost of removing equipment 
from the present inadequate and crowded quarters in Building 9204-3 and rein- 
stalling in Building 9201-2 ($375,000), and initiation of preliminary design of a 
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device known as Orion, a high energy injection device larger and more versatile 
than DCX ($125,000). 

At Princeton, existing stellarators are being used to provide design data for a 
large device called model C. Definitive design and fabrication are underway. 
Allis-Chalmers and RCA jointly provide industrial support for the complete 
design, fabrication, installation, and test of model C. The device and associated 
energy storage, pulsing equipment and related mechanical equipment, estimated 
to cost a total of $26 million in the period fiscal year 1958-60, are budgeted under 
the ‘‘Operating expenses’’ appropriation. An increase of $12,250,000 in fiscal 
year 1959 at Princeton provides for procurement and fabrication of the model C 
device and associated equipment ($11,700,000), and increased effort in the work 
with existing stellerator devices ($550,000). Construction of laboratories, office 
space, and housing for the model C device are provided under construction project 
58-e-6, Project Sherwood Plant 

The University of California Radiation Laboratory’s prime effort is located 
at the Livermore site with supporting work conducted at Berkeley. The UCRL 
program is divided along several lines of effort including mirror machines and pinch 
and collapse approaches. There have been continuous improvements in the 
capabilities of three types of mirror machines: Toy-Top, Table-Top, and Felix. 
Two of these are approaching thermonuclear temperatures. The collapse work has 
advanced in technique, The pinch work may also yield thermonuclear tempera- 
tures, using tubes quite different from those employed at Los Alamos. The 
incrdase of $400,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 at UCRL provides for increased 
effort in the pinch eet at Livermore and some increase in the general sup- 
port work including basic plasma physics. 

The increase of $3,590,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 under the Washington 
portion of the Sherwood budget provides for additional research and development 
effort both at university sites and with industrial groups ($590,000) and for more 
rapid advancement of certain lines of effort that may prove warranted as a result 
of technological progress ($3 million). 

There is also included in the ‘‘Change in selected resources’ section of the 
budget an amount of $6 million which can be used to exploit a breakthrough should 
this take place in fiscal year 1959. 


11. All other, $21,570,000 


Included in this category are the nondistributed costs of the materials testing 
reactor, and engineering testing reactor, and the operation of the national reactor 
testing station, that portion of the chemical processing plant at Idaho related to 
the reactor development program and such other costs as startup and standby, 
transportation and security shipment and equipment. 


Fiscal year — Fiscal year 
1 


1957 1959 

(6) Operation of test reactors. .....cccc.ncccecnccncesecccccsce- $1, 015, 553 $2, 500, 000 0 
(6) Chemical processing plant. ............................... 1, 707, 657 370, 000 $750, 000 
(c) Operation of national reactor testing station..............- 33, 953 205, 000 400, 000 
(d) Startup and standby costs_..__....._......--......-...--- 243, 428 777, 000 400, 000 
(e) Transportation and security shipments.---.-..........-...- 134, 360 174, 000 220, 000 
(f) Equipment not included in construction. ...............-. 17, 754, 940 17, 849, 000 19, 800, 000 

TORE. 6 nccndck dcccdasicck ssbb ees a eee 20, 889, 891 21, 875, 000 21, 570, 000 


(a) Operation of test reactors 


Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 




















1958 1959 
Materials testing reactor: 
SP Cy Or CIRO oceiintimcidivtinn actamcinbiicbniecenneninteerl $A, 284, 091 $4, 100, 000 $4, 100, 000 
Less irradiation services to other programs_..............- 4, 284, 091 4, 100, 000 4, 100, 000 
SP icikid ccadcidabdnbincdndiatcekctdcidebdamaneie 0 0 0 
Engineering test reactor: a 
Se Ce Se NII oe oils cs cain din dette h anestne ech ogni 1, 017, 731 3, 500, 000 3, 600, 000 
Less irradiation services to other programs_.............-- 2, 178 1, 000, 000 3, 600, 000 
Neg OWL ed. Wh lie a ee 1, 015, 553 2, 500, 000 0 


27544—58——65 
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The materials testing reactor and the engineering test reactor operate to pro- 
vide high flux for research purposes for various AEC contractors, AEC-sponsored 
and public groups in the study of radiation damage; to assist with fundamental 
research on transuranic and other elements; to aid in the development of fuel 
elements for various types of reactors; to produce isotopes; and to provide a 
source of neutrons for cross-section measurement work. The cost of these 
services is charged to users of the services, and there are, therefore, no costs 
shown here. In fiscal year 1958, most of the engineering test reactor costs were 
not distributed to the using programs since experimenters were preparing their 
experiments for insertion into the engineering test reactor. In fiscal year 1959, 
all costs will be distributed to the users. 


(b) Chemical processing plant 

















l } 
| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
} 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
beh eat e sch itiilalecenitceipab be ~~ cdebbtpi baad, 
NN nth, SL ebb oat nati | $3,737,492 | $3,910,000 | $4, 350, 000 
Pe POP sra kbd i nccdciedacccusesssséctubpacckodnelaldstwas | 134, 357 225, 000 275, 000 
Less cost distributed to other prograins---.-......---.--------| 1, 895, 478 3, 315, 000 | 3, 325, 000 
Net C00t..-.---------e0-n-2nseenenesenecsrecnneneseoe—a} 1, 707, 687 | 370, 000 | 750, 000 





This is a continuing activity and provides for the routine operation of the 
chemical processing plant at the national reactor testing station in Idaho to re- 
cover enriched uranium from irradiated fuel elements. Operating costs are dis- 
tributed among programs on the basis of quantity of material to be processed, 
kinds of material, length of time required for processing, and expense of decon- 
tamination and cleanup. The increase in operating cost in fiscal year 1959 is 
primarily for chemicals to be used during product processing. In fiscal year 1959, 
the fuels processed will be primarily for the special nuclear materials program. 
Only the costs chargeable to the reactor development program are budgeted here. 


(c) Operation of the national reactor testing station 





! 
Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 








year 1957 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1958 1959 
od es ee 2 Ei tA DR ed wae 
Gross cost of operation ___- ; roe cnecceckeney $4, 270, 000 $4, 725, 000 
Less distribution credits. - - . WE bo snacoens winch 3, 645, 384 | 4, 065, 000 | 4, 325, 000 
I hs a le ‘ ee | 33,058 | 205, 000 400, 000 





This activity is for operating and maintaining the national reactor testing sta- 
tion. The costs are distributed to the programs using the services of the station. 
The inerease in operating costs is for related communications and transportation 
costs. 

(d) Startup and standby costs 
Fiscal year 1957_- a aes see ; ..-- $243, 428 
Fiscal year 1958_- sites es a ad os ._. 777,000 
Fiscal year 1959. .. 400, 000 


This category provides for the startup and standby of certain special reactor 
materials production facilities and related termination costs. Fiscal year 1958 
costs were for termination of the contracts associated with the production of 
yttrium. Fiscal year 1959 costs are for maintaining the Luckey plant in standby 
and for related costs associated with berllium contracts. 


(e) Transportation and security shipments 


Fiscal year 1957 , a $134, 360 
Fiscal year 1958 : 174, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_-- ee Sia Bee ere basey ..-- 220, 000 


This estimate is for coordinating, escorting, and providing armed protection for 
shipments of highly classified materials and documents, as well as materials that 
cannot be transported by common carrier because of health and safety hazards. 


rr re rn rt ee 
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f) Equipment not included in construction, $19,800,000 


Equipment requirements for the reactor development program are estimated at 
$19,800,000 for fiscal year 1959. This requirement is to support the continued 
growth in the program for development of civilian and military reactors. 
Approximately two-thirds of the amount requested is required to support the 
aircraft propulsion reactors program and the naval propulsion reactors program, 
The other major requirements is for the civilian power reactor program, which is 
increasing in fiscal year 1959. 

There follows a breakdown of the total equipment costs, indicating amounts 
estimated for each major installation in relationship to its other operating costs 
under this program. 

[In thousands] 

















Installation Other oper- Equipment 
ating costs costs 

aetna eee ee |—— 
Lockland, Ohio, plant, General Electric Co. .......-....-....------..------- $45, 750 $3, 850 
Hartford, Conn., pient, Pratt. &: Whitney ... .<<<<c datas ebesnccnnnnusncecde-- | 16, 000 1, 000 
POR Ry RL li i at . 61, 400 4, 300 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory-.- -__- dh 5S Se. edi 31, 900 2, 200 
Windsor, Conn., plant, Combustion Engineering el ck ee eke 13, 000 | 300 
Argonne National Laboratory. -...-..........-....--.-.---.------.--.-. iridteline & | 21, 039 1, 515 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory a eddlitticl adv ctitastapatibniatmt ilies | 34, 012 1, 032 
National Reactor Testing eS ee Saedl 12, 210 76 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory -_.............-- syatabdieit~ 45 4bd4 ds toe 23, 722 1, 425 
Princeton University... .....--- fae . eid 18, 000 650 
SED nat: choad inaied calaietsnncednitihendasaind teiibeii ace he 123, 467 2, 652 

I cans ican dtu dein i aun nantaiivniadimniaieeine ee ee 400, 500 19, 800 





Mr. Rasavut. The 1958 appropriation was $329,300,000. The re- 
quest for 1959 is $420,300,000. ‘The increase is $91 million. In your 
Government program, which is listed at the top of page 55, can you 
indicate which reactor concepts seem to hold the most promise at this 
time for economic nuclear-power production? 


STATUS OF VARIOUS REACTOR CONCEPTS 


Mr. Fioperea. | will ask Mr. Davis to respond to your question in 
detail, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, of course, one of the reasons that we 
are pursuing a number of different approaches here is because we are 
not by any means certain which ones might be the most promising, 
in addition to the fact, of course, that there are many possible appli- 
cations. I think we could say, at the present time, that the pressur- 
ized-water reactor and the boiling-water reactor and, probably, the 
organic-moderated reactor are probably at an advanced state of de- 
velopment so that they have the prospect of being economic under 
certain conditions within the relatively near future. 

Some of the concepts, perhaps, to take the extreme in the other 
direction, such as the homogeneous reactor or fast breeder, are in the 
nature of advanced projects and it will be several years before they 
are in the same stage of development. 

Mr. Rasavut. For which one do you hold the most promise? 

Mr. Davis. I wish I knew the answer to that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I do not know it. 

Mr. Ranaut. If you had actually had to choose to drop some of 
them which would you drop? 

Mr. Davis. That is a very difficult question. I do not believe | 
would be in a position to suggest dropping any of these at the moment. 
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Mr. Rasavt. I am not saying you should drop them, but I am 
saying where do they stand on the ladder of progress? 

Mr. Fiosperc. That is almost like asking us which one of our 
children we would like to shoot first. 

Mr. Rasaut. We are trying to see which one here we can really 
put an injection into and shove it on a little bit. 

Mr. Davis. These reactors, of course, are in different stages of 
development today. As I have pointed out, the pressurized water, 
boiling water and organic moderated are now pretty well along in 
development. 

Mr. Rasaut. We have heard the Commission praise them year 
after year. We are trying to find out which one should receive a little 
extraordinary attention. 

Mr. Davis. This depends entirely on whether your goal is to achieve 
the best results in a short period of time or whether you want to try 
to achieve really cheap nuclear power in the fairly far-distant future. 

Mr. Rasaur. I will pick one out for you and ask you a question 
about it. 


PRESSURIZED HEAVY WATER REACTOR 


You have here on this list on page 55, No. 9, pressurized heavy water 
reactor. Now, how would that be to push on a little bit in order that 
we might get into the competitive field in foreign countries? 

Mr. Davis. This is being pushed, I think, at the present time about 
as rapidly as the technology permits. It is a reactor which we are 
particularly interested in very largely because it has a possibility of 
operating with natural uranium feed. However, I should stress very 
strongly that it will still be a much wore economic reactor if it operates 
with a slight degree of enrichment. It probably will not be economic in 
the United States as a natural uranium reactor. 


COMPETITION IN SALES OF REACTORS ABROAD 


Mr. Rasavut. We are not talking about the United States. We 
are talking about getting into the competition and getting into the 
market with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Davis. There is, of course, one feature of this and that is the 
reluctance to utilize enriched uranium because it requires buying 
material from the United States, might also extend to some extent 
to the fact that in a heavy water reactor they would have to purchase 
the heavy water from this country, at least to get started. So, it is 
not completely devoid of the necessity of United States supply. 

Mr. Rasaut. What are we going to get into this competition with? 

Mr. Davis. I think we are in this competition. I think we are 
going to come out very well. 

Mr. Rasaut. I went over there last year and I said to myself, 
walking along one of those English streets in London, I hope we do 
not meet a Sputnik on this deal. They are planning on selling those 
reactors over there. We have to admit it. They are playing up 
to the other countries. They have such a cheap labor cost they 
have a big advantage in the smaller countries that are not going to 
wait for spiked or enriched uranium for one of these things. They 
will be so glad to get power they will take what they can get at hand. 

I think England is playing up to that and rightfully so in the mar- 
ket competition. 
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Mr. Davis. The fact of the matter is, however, that the fuel for the 
reactors is cheap if not cheaper using enriched uranium. It is true 
that the British and other European countries are able to manufac- 
ture equipment for reactor plants at perhaps two-thirds of the cost of 
doing it in the United States. Regardless of this, the United States 
manufacturers are today prepared to sell reactors abroad at a lower 
price in dollars per kilowatt than are the British. In my mind, in 
view of the fact that there is this difference which the British recognize 
as well as we do indicates that we already have cheaper reactors than 
the British have. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much subsidization do we have in it now? 

Mr. Davis. None. 

Mr. Rapavut. None? 

Mr. Davis. Not in the capital cost. 

Mr. Rasavut. Our manufacturers can undersell them? 

Mr. Davis. Our manufacturers are quoting on reactors abroad at 
lower kilowatt dollars in general than the British. 

Mr. Rasaut.. Have we sold any? 

Mr. Davis. We have not sold any yet. I do not believe the British 
have either. 

Mr. Rapavut. Have the British sold any? 

Mr. Fioperc. There are some under contract. 

Mr. Rasavrt. Did not the British sell some to Italy? 

Mr. Davis. The British have not yet signed a contract with the 
Italians for the actual construction of a power reactor. 

Mr. Rasavut. How about the Japanese? 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe they have actually signed a contract. 
They have asked for bids again. The Japanese have asked for bids 
several times. The bids are now due, I believe, in August of this year. 

Mr. Rasaut. I will tell you what todo. You better look this over 
well and put in the record, what is going on in competition in the sale 
of reactors. You know we have a tremendous amount of money in 
this. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In response to an invitation of Societa Elettronucleare Nazionale (SENN), 5 
American firms, 3 British, and 1 French group submitted proposals, on April 30, 
1958, for the design and construction of a 130-150 megawatt electrical nuclear 
power station to be located on a site south of Rome. These proposals are being 
reviewed by a group known as Project ENSI set up by the National Committee 
of Nuclear Research, on behalf of the Government of Italy, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and SENN. An elaborate plan of 
review and evaluation of the bids includes review by the AEC for the enriched 
uranium reactors and the UKAEA for gas-cooled reactors, reviews by an inter- 
national board of experts and reviews by SENN and its consultants (1 American 
and | British firm). The review and evaluation process is now underway and 
award of a contract is expected sometime this September. This project probably 
represents the best one by which to judge the present competitive position of the 
American firms in the sale of power reactors abroad, Understandably the Com- 
mission does not have access to the bid prices of either the American or United 
Kingdom proposals. We have, however, obtained, through conversations with 
responsible individuals of the firms making the proposals and those connected 
with the Italian project, evaluation as to the “‘bare’’ figures submitted. These 
cost figures which we have obtained were not the result of a detailed analysis of 
the proposals and therefore do not necessarily represent the total cost to SENN 
for a particular reactor. The American proposals range from $220 per kilowatt 
to $315 per kilowatt. The proposals, however, were not to include the cost of 
the civil works (site preparation, general construction, etc.) since this was to be 
done under a separate contract to be awarded by SENN to an Italian firm. 
Based on what we understand to be a SENN estimate of the cost of this part of 
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the project, the total cost of a nuclear powerplant station would range, in the 
case of American proposals from about $265 to $375 per kilowatt. Based on 
our knowledge of the apparent bid price for the fuel for the American reactors 
we further understand that the cost of power ranges from 11 to 16 mills per 
kilowatt-hour with 4 of the proposals estimated to result in a power cost of less 
than 15 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

From informal talks with persons connected with the evaluation of the SENN 
proposals we understand that the British and French proposals result in a total 
cost of power in the same range, namely 11 to 16 mills, as those for the United 
States type reactors. The capital cost of the United Kingdom reactors are 
somewhat higher than those offered by the United States firms but the fuel costs 
for the reactors is somewhat lower. 


Mr. Bupee. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions I in- 
tended to ask under the preceding title. 

Mr. Rasavur. Will you let me finish this point I have here, and then 
I will yield to you. 

Mr. Bunce. Certainly. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE REACTOR 


Mr. Rasaur. I would like to ask a question about the Canadian 
Westinghouse A-power plant. This is a quote from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 29. 


The Westinghouse Electric has completed design studies of a new type nuclear 
powerplant and is ready to negotiate with utilities for detailed designs and 
engineering development according to J. A. Tamaro, vice president. The study 
indicates such a plant could have an electric capacity up to 300,000 kilowatts. 
Assuming favorable financing terms, power costs of plants might be as low as 6.5 
mills per kilowatt-hour. It is a good deal lower than for most other reactors. 
Less optimistic cost assumptions would boost the cost of power to 15 mills per 
kilowatt hour. Modern conventional generation stations in the United States 
produce power at a cost of 4 mills to 6 mills per kilowatt-hour depending on the 
cost of fuel. The new automatic reactor is not yet in production. Design 
studies call for natural uranium fuel cooled by heavy water, under pressures of 
1,500 or thereabouts per square inch to carry the heat from the fission uranium to 
steam generators. Most other reactors use enriched uranium. 

Now, what about that? 

Mr. Davis. I thought I knew what they referred to until they 
mentioned the heavy water cooling. The Canadian General Electric 
has been doing some design studies recently on an organic-cooled 
heavy-water moderated reactor, and I thought it had made an 
announcement at about that time. 

Of course, they have also been working with the Atomic Energy 
Company of Canada on the heavy-water moderated and cooled 
natural uranium reactor that they have been developing at their 
laboratory. 

We are familiar with some of these estimates and believe that their 
capital cost estimates are quite low, at least for those which we have 
seen. 

Mr. Rasavut. This was in the Federal Power Commission News 
Digest. 

Mr. Davis. I believe we are familiar with the work that has been 
done on the heavy water reactor. 

Mr. Rasavr. That points to what I am talking about now. We 
have to get into this competition. 

Mr. Davis. May I point out that they have not yet built even an 
experimental reactor of this type. 
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SALE OF BRITISH REACTORS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Raxsavt. Here is another one in here, the same publication of 
the Federal Power Commission. This is the FPC new digest volume 
of November 26, 1957. 


Italian nuclear powerplant contract awarded British firm. 


Mr. Davis. To the best of my knowledge, there is a contract 
between what is called the AGIP Nucleare Company and the Nuclear 
Power Plant Company of the United Kingdom which calls for assist- 
ance in design studies. 

I was in Rome last week and was told that the contract for the 
construction of this plant has not been signed. 

Mr. Rasavt. That is the physical plant. What about the power- 

lant? 
' Mr. Davis. This is the powerplant; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. Well— 


Britain has landed its first big contract to export atomic power stations. The 
state-controlled oil company, Eni, awarded a contract for building a series of 
atomic power stations to a group of eight British firms known as the Nuclear 
Power Co., of London. 

Mr. Davis. That is the Nuclear Power Plant Co.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Is this true or not? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rabaut, as I said I was in Rome a week ago. I 
was told that they had not yet signed a contract for the construction 
of that reactor. 

Mr. Rasaut. We have to say that this is poor reporting in the 
New York Journal of Commerce under date of November 21? 

If American industry is actually bidding lower than the British on a 
kilowatt basis, why is it that our costs in America are getting so high 
that the Government must put in more and more to get anything done 
in the atomic power business? 

Mr. Davis. I think the situation in England is quite different than 
it is in the United States. On a comparable basis, power costs in the 
United Kingdom are about twice what they are in the United States. 

Mr. Rasavr. I am not talking about the power cost. I am talking 
about this competition to sell power equipment. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that our companies are in a position to com- 
pete abroad. 

Mr. Rasavut. Did you not say that our companies were bidding 
lower in this equipment field? 

Mr. Davis. In general, they are bidding lower on the cost of 
building the plant and the fuel costs are slightly higher and they come 
out with about the same overall power cost. 

Mr. Rasaut. Why can their bids not be lower to the Government 
here if they are lower in competition? 

Mr. Davis. The Government is not taking bids on large-scale 
power reactors of this sort. 

Mr. Rasaut. Now, Mr. Budge, you wanted to ask something. 

Mr. Buper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


I note in the Department of Interior supplemental request that we 
heard last week that the Geological Survey said that in fiscal 1958 
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they received from the Atomic Energy Commission $3,876,300 and 
the purpose of the transferred funds among other purposes was 
as follows — 

to conduct basic research in fundamental geology and geochemistry of uranium 
thorium, and other elements of interest to the atomic energy program; to conduct 
geologic, geophysical, and geochemical studies on the problems relating to the 
testing of nuclear devices for peaceful purposes. 

And it goes on here about the number of geologic factors. 

What did you receive from the Goelogical Survey? 

Mr. Fiopera. I would like Dr. Williams to answer that question. 

Dr. Witu1aMs. To briefly answer your question, so far as physical 
science, our definition of atomic research is generally restricted to the 
support of physics, chemistry, metallurgy, materials, and mathematics, 
and does not cover a field of physical science which is called geology and 
sometimes geophysics. 

The work we are asking them to do, or collaborating with them to do, 
is covering this broad area of applied geology which normally is in the 
physical sciences, and we would otherwise ask other institutions or 
accept proposals from other institutions or companies to do this work, 
We have chosen to ask the Geological Survey people to carry on this 
because of the high quality of their personnel. 

Mr. Buper. What have you received from them as of today? 

Dr. Witu1amMs. They have performed researches, and they have 
reported results of great scientific interest to us. 

Mr. Buper. Of what kind? 

Dr. Witu1aMs. There are many kinds, sir. The basic problems of 
the behavior of radon, the nature of distribution, the character of the 
laying down of geologic strata, the manner in which uranium-bearing 
salts dissolve and are deposited in various places. We will be happy 
to provide information for the record. 

Mr. Bunge. Why did you not ask for money for this fiscal year for 
this purpose? 

Dr. Wiu1ams. This money is included in our Chemistry Branch 
of the Division of Research. It is part of the Division of Research 
Chemistry Branch program, an item to support the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Bupas. The Geological Survey does not show in the 1959 fiscal 
funds. 

Dr. Wiu1ams. They have made a request for us of the sum of 
$553,000. It is our intent to have the funds available and provide 
them with $478,000. 

Mr. Bupae. Will you furnish for the record a statement of all the 
funds you supplied other Government agencies, and the purposes for 
which they were furnished? 

Dr. Wiu1AMs. In the Division of Research? We will be happy to. 

Mr. Bungee. In all divisions. 

Dr. Lissy. We will do it for all divisions. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF WorK To Be PERFORMED BY OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES IN 
Fiscat YEAR 1959 ror THE AEC 


Operating expenses 
Department of the Army: 
Operation of plants: Picatinny Arsenal, Iowa Ordnance Plant, 
Burlington, Iowa; and Pantex Ordnance Plant, Amarillo, 


We see ated SDC. abate wins este bpp een Be ket ees PCOS Eee $32, 920, 000 
Transportation, utilities, and other services__..........----- 2, 279, 000 
Civil Service Commission: Investigations___............-------- 5, 119, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: Investigations._..............-- 1, 366, 000 
Department of the Navy: Research...............-.-..--.-.--- 7, 243, 000 
General Services Administration: 
Building operation and maintenance, including guards- ------ 3, 210, 000 
Purchase Of avivemtes 5 daneuild Risansiwsesursenwed od swan 1, 711, 000 


Department of the Interior: 
U. 8. Geological Survey: Fundamental research on geochemis- 
try of uranium and water resources investigations__--_-_-__-- 1, 152, 000 
Bureau of Mines: Fabrication of weapons parts, production of 
special reactor materials, research on raw materials, and 
Other Falatad .2OORAPOR is cid edana bidtngemn ae enn didone 1, 500, 000 
Department of the Air Force: Supplies and services__........---- 1, 250, 000 
Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of Standards: Research in the fields of physics, chemis- 
try, and metallurgy and research of biophysics and instru- 


BUC TE GBI gs. pasinimad cen gee y alls Sethi pm seinen pis at enieraas- aegepiotehial es 923, 000 
Weather Bureau: Meteorological studies__.....-...-------- 578, 000 

Other Federal agencies: Various services under miscellaneous 
ereere. Us, Jee Ga De Uk Sec erica th 916, 000 
DOCU. ae sn oe lb enss dca oo adnate ade eee a 60, 167, 000 


CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT 


Mr. Rapavut. Did you say we were not contracting for any reactors, 
large-size reactors? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razsavr. What is this on page 55, Consumers Public Power 
District? 

Mr. Davis. This is a fairly experimental reactor, not of the type 
that our companies are now bidding on. It is a 75,000-kilowatt 
reactor, whereas the ones I had reference to are 150,000- to 200,000- 
kilowatt reactors. 

This is a negotiation which was started some time ago. 

Mr. Rasaut. The poimt is, how can you bid so cheaply on big 
ones in foreign markets, and what is the price of these correspond- 
ingly? 

Mr. Davis. The price of this reactor would be substantially higher 
than the price of these others, for two reasons. One of them is its 
size, which is less than half the size of a full-scale commercial plant. 
Second, this is an advanced type of reactor, and the first large 
plant of that particular type. 

It is going to cost substantially more for this reason than later 
versions of the same reactor would cost. 
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BIDS ON FOREIGN REACTORS 


Mr. Raxpavrt. On the cost, I asked before how we are underbidding 


the British on reactors. I want you to substantiate that in the 
record. 


Mr. Davis. I should point out that much of the information we 
have is commercial information, not all of which we are at liberty to 
divulge. 

Mr. Rapaovt. It is public information? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The bids on some of these projects are not 
public information. 

Mr. Rasavut. What are they keeping them private for? 

Mr. Davis. These are bids to concerns abroad. They are not 
transactions in which the Commission is involved. 

Mr. Rasavut. On what basis, then, do you know what these prices 
are? 

Mr. Davis. I have a general feeling about them from talking with 
some of the people. 

Mr. Rasaut. A general feeling? That is a weak statement to 
make before the committee. You make a statement here that we 
san underbid them over there, and now you tell me you have a 
general feeling about the subject. 

Mr. Davis. I have a fairly good notion about what some of these 
prices are. I know how they are comparing roughly with the bids 
that the British are making. 

Mr. Ranaut. These people went so far as to print their stuff and 
make known their statements here in the News Digest, and they 
quote the papers from which they print this. For instance, the 
New York Journal. 

You back your whole statement up with, “I have a feeling.” 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. I said I have some.knowledge of what some 
of these prices are, based on discussions with the people making the 
proposal. 

aaa ene: Whatever your knowledge is on that, put that in the 
record. 


Mr. Davis. We will be glad to supply what we can. 
(The information requested follows :) 


1. To the best of our knowledge United Kingdom consortia have no contracts 
with either a foreign government or utility calling for the sale and/or con- 
struction of a nuclear power reactor. 

2. Reports emanating from Japan and Italy have been misleading as to the 
sale of United Kingdom reactors. Actions may be taken in these countries which 
will result in the sale of United Kingdom reactors but to date no contract for 
the sale of a United Kingdom reactor has been signed. 

3. In Italy the state-controlled Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (E. N. I.) signed a 
contract on May 2, 1958, with the Nuclear Power Plant Co., Ltd. The contract, 
which is with the E. N. I. subsidiary, AGIP Nucleare, reportedly runs for 7 years 
and calls for such technical cooperation and assistance as is mutually agreed 
in E. N. I.’s program to construct by 1967 ten reactor power centers having a total 
capacity of 2,000 megawatts. Although it has been stated that the first reactor 
in the E. N. I. program will be constructed south of Rome, there is as yet no 
contract, to our knowledge, between E. N. I. or its subsidiary and the Nuclear 
Power Plant Co. for the sale and/or construction of a United Kingdom reactor. 

4. The Japan Atomic Power Co. (a joint government-private enterprise) has 
requested tenders from three or four British consortia on an advanced gas cooled, 
natural uranium, 150 megawatt plant which it is considering for purchase. It 
is reported that the tenders are due July 31, 1958. 
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5. The only firm contract for the sale and construction of a power reactor 
that we are aware of is that between Westinghouse and the Belgian firm Societe 
Cooperative Electro-Nucleaire. This contract calls for the construction of a 
pressurized water type reactor of 11.5 megawatt (electric) capacity to be in- 
stalled at the Mol Laboratory (Belgium) and to be in operation by the end of 
1959. 

6. There is a conditional contract signed on December 30, 1957, between 
Westinghouse and Societa Elettronucleare Italiana (Selni), more commonly 
referred to as Edisonvolta, for the sale and construction of a 134 megawatt 
(electric) pressurized water type reactor. The implementation of this contract 
is, at the moment, held up pending the establishment of a mutually acceptable 
cost for the fuel elements. 

7. In Germany, General Electric in association with the German firm AEG 
was the successful bidder on a contract from RWE for the design and construc- 
tion of a 15 megawatt (electric) experimental boiling water reactor. 

8. Five United States proposals* were submitted in connection with the 
SENN request for tenders on a 130-150 megawatt (electric) nuclear powerplant. 
Three British and one French bids were also submitted on May 1, 1958. An 
award of a contract is expected in September. 

9. American and British firms also submitted proposals for 100-150 megawatt 
(electric) nuclear powerplant this winter in response to the invitation of the 
Belgian firm Company Interescaut. We do not know when a contract award 
is expected. 

10. The Japan Atomic Energy Institute issued invitations to some dozen 
American firms for bids on a 10 megawatt experimental reactor of the water 
type. The bids, believed due May 31, 1958, are expected to result in a contract 
sometime this fall. 

11. In Canada, tenders were invited in 1955 from manufacturers in connection 
with the demonstration power reactor proposed by AECL and Ontario Hydro. 
An agreement was reached under which the Canadian General Electric Co. 
would do the design and construction of the 20 megawatt (electric) heavy water 
moderated and cooled, natural uranium oxide fueled reactor. This reactor, 
construction of which began early in 1957 and is scheduled for completion in 
1961, is the prototype of a 200 megawatt (electric) plant under consideration 
by Ontario Hydro. No decision is to be made on the larger plant until 1961. 
Other than the small demonstration reactor, no firm plans have yet been made 
for the introdnction of nuclear capacity into any electricity system in Canada. 

12. About 6 months ago certain Canadian newspapers gave considerable cover- 
age to a design study made on its own by Canadian Westinghouse. The reactor 
studied was very similar to the 200 megawatt (electric) plant under considera- 
tion by Ontario Hydro. The articles noted that Canadian Westinghouse had 
stated it could build this reactor in Canada and produce power for 6.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The study apparently also indicated that the reactor if con- 
structed elsewhere would probably produce power for approximately 12 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. To date no organization has accepted the implied offer of 
Canadian Westinghouse. 


SALE OF REACTORS TO ITALY 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, may I have a word ? 

The reactors it is reported England sold to Italy were gas-cooled 
reactors, were they not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And England has put almost its entire emphasis on 
gas-cooled reactors. There is no question at all but what England 
has advanced further on gas-cooled reactors than we have. We have 
advanced further than England on water-cooled reactors. We have 
one in the Nautilus which has proved so satisfactory. 

1(1) Atomics International, Bechtel Corp., Montecatini; (2). H. K. Ferguson Co., Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co.:; (3) General Electric Co., Ebasco Services, Inc.; (4) Henry J. Kaiser 


Co., Westinghouse International Electric Co., and Ansaldo S. P. A.; (5) Mitchell Engineer- 


ing, Ltd., A. M. F. Atomics, General Nuclear Engineering Corp. (Joint United States- 
United Kingdom proposal). 
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I can well understand how England could at this time undersell 
us or anybody else on gas-cooled reactors. Without a doubt we could 
undersell England on water-cooled reactors if water-cooled reactors 
were in demand. 

Now my question is: Did Italy specify gas-cooled reactors exclu- 
sively? Or did they give us a chance to bid on our water-cooled 
reactors ? 

Mr. Davis. There are at least three different projects which are 
concerned here. The one which we have not mentioned is called the 
SELNE project, which is the Edison Volney Company of Northern 
Italy, which does have a contract of a conditional nature to buy a pres- 
surized water reactor from the Westinghouse Corp. 

Mr. Jensen. The Westinghouse Corporation of U.S. A.? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; this is a pressurized water reactor. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they have a firm contract ? 

Mr. Davis. They have a contract, but it is subject to some condi- 
tions, not all of which have as yet been fulfilled. Some of these are 
internal conditions in Italy with respect to foreign exchange, financ- 
ing, things of this sort. Presumably if all the conditions are ful- 
filled, this becomes a first contract to build a 134,000 kilowatt pres- 
surized water reactor in northern Italy. 

The second project, and the one which was referred to in the quota- 
tions from the newspapers, is a project of Nycorp, which is the Gov- 
ernment-owned hydrocarbon corporation in Italy. They have had two 
subsidiary companies, one of them known as Samayo and the other 
is Ichitt Nucleari. 

The Samayo was studying one type of reactor, and the AGIP Nu- 
cleare Co. was studying a gas-cooled British reactor. Recently they 
abandoned at least anything except further studies on the pressurized 
water reactor, which they are continuing, and have entered into ne- 
gotiations with the two subsidiary companies now combined into the 
project of building the gas-cooled British reactor at a site 40 miles 
south of Rome. 

The third project which is active at the moment is called the Senn 
project, which is a combination of some of the Government utility 
companies and some of the private companies. 

They received bids from nine different companies, and in their in- 
vitations allowed either gas-cooled reactors of the British type or pres- 
surized and boiling water reactors to be proposed. 

There were 3 British proposals, 1 French proposal, all 4 of these on 
gas-cooled reactors. There were five proposals from American firms 
on pressurized, boiling water, and organic moderated reactors. One 
of these five was actually a joint proposal on a boiling water reactor 
between an American firm and British firm. These proposals are 
now being evaluated and they hope to make a decision some time in 
October or November. 

Mr. Jensen. Our manufacturers of reactors have not been counted 
out in the competitive field by any quirk of the imagination, have they ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. As I pointed out, they have what I would call 
a conditional contract in Italy. Further, they have 5 proposals out 
of a total of 9 in the Senn project which will be decided fairly soon, 
and which many of us are hopeful will result in an American reactor 
being built there. 
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Mr. Jensen. Thank you. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the United States manufacturers of power reactors have not been 
counted out of this business. 

Mr. Razavtr. All lam asking is who can compete. 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Davis has given quite a résumé of our interest in 
the furnishing of reactors. 


TREND IN INDUSTRY ON REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Razsavur. This is within the last year. It is a little ancient now, 
but I see where the Bell Aircraft Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., laid off 29 
of its 30 nuclear engineers last fall. This is November 4. General 
Electric released 100 employees in its atomic power equipment de- 
partment. At the end of August, about 40 of them were engineers. 
Does that mean that some of these people are moving out of this field ? 

There is another statement I have which says there has been specu- 
lation that other companies also have been moving away from the 
idea of building reactors; Moorehead-Patterson, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. The president says his company is still in the atomic 
power business. He insists, however, it will not build atomic plants 
at a loss, which is of course understandable. Some others say they 
were going to build special parts for reactors. 

Now, I was wondering, are these firms going into the specialized 
business of reactor parts instead of trying to develop whole reactors 
that we thought were going to be developed in this country? What 
is this trend ? 

Mr. Davis. So far as we are aware, most of the major companies 
that were in the business of supplying power reactors are still in it. 
I mentioned the Senn project in Italy and both A. M. F. and G. E. 
have made proposals on this project for large scale 150,000-kilowatt 
reactors. There have been some small companies who thought they 
could go easily into the business of building large scale reactors and 
thought they could undertake this on the basis of 29 or 30 engineers, 
and somehow get into this business. Quite a few’ of these have de- 
cided it is much more appropriate for them to make the parts and 
supply equipment for the people who are actually going to be able to 
build the full scale plants. There certainly has been a shift in this 
direction. The items you quote are from last October or earlier. I 
think you will find from talking to the people in the industry that 
while many of them were somewhat pessimistic about that time, most 
of them are more optimistic about it now. 

Mr. Ranaut. They have had a change of heart ? 

Mr. Davis. I think you will find that many of them feel this way. 

Mr. Ranaut. I was wondering how much of the money they are 
using is money that has been supplied to them. 

Mr. Davis. I think we had a few small contracts with Bell, for 
example, but have not put any money into plants. The GE plant at 
San Jose is built entirely by the GE money and operated entirely by 
GE. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN SALES POLICY 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, you know this Uncle Sam of ours has 
to be kind to all his nephews around the world. If certain high offi- 
cials of this Nation had their way, they would pass a law which would 
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provide that if the United States does not need the business that we 
should not take that away from other countries. When we dug 2,650 
deep wells for India, for instance, the State Department specified the 
type and the design of the motor and all the equipment and even the 
well pipe. They specified that those well pipes had to have 11 threads. 
Our standard well pipe has 9 threads. So our well pipe manufac- 
turers were counted out. They bought them from foreign countries. 
They specified a certain type of motor which was entirely foreign to 
the kind of motor that our United States manufacturers make, so 
they had to buy the motors from some foreign nation, after we fur- 
nished the money. They said, “Why, we cannot take the business 
away from the people around the world that need this business so 
badly.” So I say again that no doubt if certain people in high places 
yet in this Government of ours had their way, ay would say to the 
manufacturers of atomic energy reactors that we should not sell the 
atomic reactors any place in the world even though we sell them 
cheaper. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


WATER-COOLED REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. You know what Mr. Rabaut and I decided after we 
had been in England inspecting these plants? We saw they were 
going forward quite fast on gas-cooled reactors. I think I can say 
this, too, that we decided that we should put greater emphasis on our 
water-cooled reactor program that we know is good, instead of scat- 
tering our shots too widely. I am quite sure that by elaborating on 
your water-cooled reactors with the know-how that you gentlemen 
have about the water-cooled reactor and all its intricacies, that you 
have the ability to develop a water-cooled reactor which will surpass 
anything in the world today if you put greater emphasis on that 
reactor and possibly not quite as much on some of these other experi- 
ments. ! 

Mr. Fuoserc. F think the water-cooled effort is absorbing as much 
attention as it can absorb at this time. We are giving it a lot of em- 
phasis. There is plenty of dispute among the experts as to the long- 
range future of water-cooled reactors, and I think that one of the 
strongest parts of the Atomic Energy Commission’s reactor program 
is the diversified approach to this problem. 

I might say that I think that opinion is just about unanimous among 
the experts in the field. Ts) 

Mr. Jensen. Do vou feel that you are going as fast as is right 
and prover and feasible with the water-cooled reactor program ? 

Mr. Frosnerc. I don’t know if it is as fast as is feasible, but we are 
putting a lot of effort into it and I would say that proportionate with 
the other techniques it is certainly getting its full fair share. This I 
would say is true of both boiling water and pressurized water. If 
vou would like a more technical statement on that subject, I think Mr. 
Davis can give it to you. 

“NAUTILUS” REACTOR 


Mr. Jensen. Now your Nautilus submarine has proved successful 
to the nth degree ; has it not? 4 

Mr. Froserc. It is a military vehicle and it satisfies the military 
requirement very well. I would say yes, as a submarine it is com- 
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pletely successful. One thing that must be remembered is that the 
economics of operating a submarine are not the most important factor 
in determining whether it is successful. Its ability to satisfy the mili- 
tary requirement is a test of its success. This is an expensive reactor 
to operate, but in view of the military advantage in operating it, I 
would say it is a complete success. 


PRDC REACTOR AT MONROE, MICH. 


Mr. Raxsavut. In your cooperative program you show on page 64 
that $900,000 is being spent on the PR reactor in 1958 under con- 
tract with the Power Reactor Development Co. Are these costs 
actually charged against this contract? 

Mr. Davis. No, these costs are not charged against the contract, 
but are charged against the-—— 

Mr. Rasavut. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the status of the safety question on this 
reactor ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. I think I probably had better answer that, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. 

Mr. Lissy. The Commission has under advisement this argument 
and has not yet rendered a decision. 

Mr. Fvoserc. This is in connection with the building permit. 


RATE OF PROGRESS IN POWER REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasavr. All right. 

What would you propose as a means of getting our own reactor 
program moving more rapidly ? 

Mr. Lissy. I will be lad to try. I would like to have Mr. Davis 
try too. 

Or: Rasavut. Do you think it is moving as rapidly as it can go? 

Mr. Liesy. I think not, and I think we all agree that we could 
move more rapidly. I liked Mr. Jensen’s emphasis on these more 
proven types. At the same time I would like to play around with 
some of these untried ideas, too. I think the best thing to do is to 
go forward with some kind of program similar to the one we have 
been arriving at in discussions with the Joint Committee, which is 
a well rounded, well balanced, sensible program. I think if we pursue 
this and we succeed in getting good men to work on the job, we just 
cannot fail. Now, the good men work in general for industry. There- 
fore, whatever we do, we must get the full cooperation of industry 
to the extent that they put their good men to work on the problem. 

Mr. Razavt. For the sake of the record, would more money in this 
program be helpful to you ? 

Mr. Lissy. More money would help and we are asking for more 
money. It is money plus wisdom. Wisdom is one of the things we 
need most. I think these extensive discussions have given us a better 
look and a better idea as to what to do, how to move, what plans to 
make, The third thing is men. I think we need all three of these 
things, Mr. Rabaut, and I think we are going to get them. 

Mr. Razavur. Would you want to transfer that money into some sort 
of terms ? 
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Mr. Lispy. We have a presentation here. 


Mr. Rapavut. You can enlarge on the question I asked you then. 
Mr. Lissy. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Raxzavut. Contracts have not yet been executed on several of the 
cooperative program reactors. Indicate which these are and tell what 
the present prospects are for getting contracts. 

Mr. Davis. I will try to answer that, Mr. Rabaut. You might want 
to refer to page 69 which lists the various projects. In the first round, 
we do have contracts with Consumers and with the designers of the 
plant. We do not have a contract for its construction. This is con- 
templated at a fairly early date. 

In the second round, we have signed the contract with the manu- 
facturer of the reactor for Elk River, and are in the process of getting 
the contract completed and signed with the Elk River Association 
itself. There will be a formal ceremony in connection with signing 
this contract this coming weekend, I believe. 

Wolverine, as you know, has been discontinued. 

In connection with the city of Piqua, we are now negotiating with 
the city and with Atomics International to get a final contract. 
The terms have been pretty well agreed on and it is merely a matter 
of the mechanics to get this drafted up into final contract language 
and signed. This you will note from the breakdown between 1958 
and 1959 we hoped to finish by the end of 1958 but it will have to be in 
1959. 

At Chugach, the contract work is going ahead on the development, 
but we still are probably 18 months off from entering into a firm con- 
tract on construction. 

In the third round, the contracts are all signed for Northern States. 

Carolina-Virginia, again we have contract terms pretty well set up 
and had hoped to sign in 1958 but simply because of the sheer volume 
of the contract work we have had to put it off for a week or two. 
That will be signed in 1959. 

The East Central Nuclear Group is up before the Joint Committee 
for special authorization, as is the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
so we do not have contracts in either of those two cases. 

I believe that is a brief summary of all of the contracts’ status. 

Mr. Razavur. When do you expect to get contracts in the last two 
cases. 

Mr. Davis. Shortly after we receive authorization to proceed, if we 
get it. 

Mr. Ritxy. How soon do you expect to have the contract with the 
Carolina-Virginia Nuclear Power? 

Mr. Davis. We have most of the contract terms worked out. The 
problem here is just the people to work up the final contract details 
and to meet with them and get the final contract documents in order 
and signed. I would say within a matter of 2 or 3 weeks, this sort of 
time period. 

APPLIED FUEL CYCLE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Razavr. You seem to be undertaking a new program called 
applied fuel cycle development. Apparently you plan to contract for 
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space in non-Government reactors to test fuels under this program. 
Why do you need the funds for this program now ahead of the time 
that you have done your own development work on the fuels? 

Mr. Davis. We are hoping to utilize some of the reactors now under 
construction and test out some of the types of fuels which are pretty 
well along in development. 

Mr. Ranaut. The point is when are they going to be ready ? 

Mr. Davis. The reactors themselves ? 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Around 1960. 

Mr. Rasavur. Why do you want to get this money now? 

Mr. Davis. In order to make arrangements for the fabrication of 
the fuel, the construction of the plants, the other things contemplated 
in this program, we must start by the year 1959 if we hope to put the 
fuel in soon after the plant is in operation. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is this to help out the companies that are doing this? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, this would cover only the actual cost of putting 


in extra fuel charges, instrumenting them, disassembling them and ex- 
amining the fuel after it is irradiated. 


Mr. Razavut. What is the effect of the delay? 

Mr. Davis. The $27.5 million, about half of this is for space in the 
test reactors to carry out development work. The balance of it is for 
testing of multiton batches of fuel elements in power reactors. In 
order to encourage people to build the necessary test reactors we will 
have to contract in advance for the space in these test reactors in which 
to carry out the developmental irradiation. 

Mr. Rasavut. Why don’t we build the test reactors? 

Mr. Froserc. We have test reactors, but the test reactors we have 
test samples of fuel. The purpose of this is to test large blocks of 
fuel. The only way you can do that is in a large reactor. I would 
like to answer your previous question more specifically about that 
by saying that one of the major hopes for the achievement of economic 
nuclear power is in the reduction of the cost in the fuel cycle. This 
means fuel element fabrication, including its design. This means the 
life of the fuel element, a very important factor. This means chemi- 
cal reprocessing after it has been irradiated and so forth. This is 
the big area for improvement in the cost of nuclear power. 

I would say that I cannot think of anything that would be more 
likely to retard the achievement of economical nuclear power than 
inhibitions on this fuel cycle development program that we have 
worked out together with the Joint Committee. This is an awfully 
important part of the whole reactor technology. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is the Joint Committee looking with great favor on 
this ? 

Mr. Friorerc. Not only the Joint Committee looks with unanimous 
favor on this particular thing, but I would say that industry looks 
with unanimous favor on this. Everybody agrees that the improve- 
ment of the fuel cycle economics is pretty nearly the key to the im- 
provement in the nuclear power economics. 

Mr. Razavur. What about the time element in it? Here Mr. Davis 
has said that testing won’t be done until 1960. Why are we going 
in and submitting ourselves to this expense so far ahead of time? 
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Mr. Fiosere. Because the preparation for the testing must begin 
right now. ‘This is not a minute too soon to begin the instrumenting 
of these reactors and to begin the design and fabrication of these fuel 
elements for 1960. The program will be established as quickly as we 
can get going on it. This will be a long-term program and it will be 
a very important one. 

Mr. Razavut. They need all the money now ? 

Mr. Fiozera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. How soon do you think you will spend it? 

Mr. Froserc. The actual expenditure of money will take quite a 
bit of time, but the obligation of it will not be very far away. 


MILITARY PROPULSION REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Razsavr. In the naval propulsion reactor program, are the 
funds in this budget adequate to move the submarine program for- 
ward as rapidly as possible ? 

Will the appropriations of additional money over the amount in 
this budget speed up developments in the missile propulsion and air- 
craft propulsion program ¢ 

Mr. Frioserc. [ think probably in both cases the answer is “Yes.” 


Mr. Rasavr. Are there any questions on the reactor program? Mr. 
Riley. 


TYPE OF CONTRACTS IN COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rirey. Mr. Davis, this money that you advance for technical 
research and so forth on these cooperative reactors, is that money re- 
turned to the Government or is that a final expenditure on the part of 
the Government ? 

Mr. Davis. In the case of money that is provided for research and 
development, this is based on actual cost and is an actual expenditure. 
It is not returned to the Government in any way except that the Gov- 
ernment does get all the research and development results for general 
dissemination to the public and gets all of the information on the costs 
building and operating the reactor. This is the return we get 

rom it. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose one of these cooperative ventures falls down; 
does the Government get any reimbursement for the amount which 
they have spent or do they lose theirs along with the other people? 

Mr. Davis. You mean if it is the technical failure so to speak? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, if they don’t go through with the contract. 

Mr. Davis. In some of the contracts that we have under considera- 
tion, if the company elects not to go ahead for reasons other than 
technical in feasibility or things of this sort, including not being able 
to get a license they would repay us the funds which had been ad- 
vanced for research and development. But if the project is decided to 
be technically infeasible or if the reactor should be built and should 
not work, something like that, there would be no return of funds to 
the Commission. 

Mr. Rirey. Both parties to the contract would lose what they had 
put into it. 

Mr. Davis. They would lose what they had put in. TI think it 
should be borne in mind that while not true so much in the case of 
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these larger reactors which we are quite sure will work, but in the 
case of things like our reactor experiments, that there is often a lot 
of talk when they don’t work properly. One of the reasons we build 
them is to find out if they will work. We may do this with some of 
the other reactors as well. 

Mr. Ritxy. Will it be possible to make some adjustments in some of 
them if you find that there is some technical weakness? Is that cor- 
rect, or do you have to go through with the original design ? 

Mr. Davis. One of the virtues of many of the types of enriched 
reactors that we are working on is that if we find that a core, the 
fuel charge, is not properly designed or does not function properly, 
it can be replaced. This is usually the heart of the reactor anyway. 
So I would say by and large most of the reactors we have have a 
rather unique advantage over some other types of reactors in that 
you can replace the innards in the reactor 1f you find that the first 
set of internals is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the point I wanted to find out. I did not ex- 
actly know how to phrase the question. But that part can be 
adjusted ? 

Mr. Davis. This in general is true of the kinds of reactors that use 
a pressure vessel and then have an assemblage of fuel elements inside 
it. If one has a reactor of the type of the Hanford reactors, where you 
have a lot of tubes or some of the other tubular type reactors, there are 
some things which are much harder to fix. For example, if you find 
you want to change the enrichment and therefore would like to 
change the spacing between the fuel elements you cannot do it in 
that kind of reactor, whereas in the pressure vessel type reactor this 
adjustment can be made quite easily. 

Mr. Rirey. And most of these reactors that you are participating 
in on a cooperative basis are the ones that you have every reason to 
believe will be successful with some slight adjustments ? 

Mr. Davis. We believe they will be successful and most of them 
will be susceptible to fairly major changes if that should be found to 
be necessary. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. I have one more question, The actual con- 
struction of the machinery itself is borne by the people that you make 
the contract with? 

Mr, Davis. In the case of the private companies with whom we are 
entering into the cooperative program, they are bearing the costs of 
the fabrication, the machinery, and the erection of the plant. In the 
case of the projects under what we call the second round, with the 
municipal group and with the cooperatives, the Commission is actually 
contracting with the manufacturers to build the plant and will own 
the nuclear portion of the plant. The cooperating company will own 
the turbogenerator and will in effect buy the steam from the Commis- 
sion to run the turbine generator. This is in the case of Elk River, 
Piqua, and Consumers Public Power District. 


COOLING WATER REQUIREMENT FOR POWER REACTORS 


Mr. Rirry. Do these water controlled reactors require a lot of this 
ordinary water to keep them cooled ? 
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Mr. Davis. A nuclear powerplant requires just as much cooling 
water as a conventional powerplant. This is true whether it is a 
gas cooled reactor or a pressurized water reactor or whatever it is. In 
converting the heat that is generated in the heart of the reactor to 
electricity, you get an efficiency that may be between 17 percent in the 
case of the British Calder Hall reactors, which are about the lowest I 
know of, up to 35 percent in some cases. The balance of the heat that 
does not come out in the form of electricity has to be disposed of, The 
only economical way is to carry this away in cooling water of some 
sort. So a nuclear powerplant has just the same requirements with 
respect to cooling as any other kind of generating plant. 

Mr. Ritey. No matter where you “build them, you are going to 
have to have considerable water. 

Mr. Davis. You are going to have to have adequate supplies of 
mane water, and the colder it is, the better. 

Mr. Rizey. In some of these countries, then, they will have difficulty 
in getting locations to put these reactors in, won't they ? 

Mr. Davis. This is a very serious problem in locating any new 
powerplant, whether it is a nuclear powerplant or a conventional fuel 
powerplant. 

Mr. Ritzer. That will be one of the weaknesses in some of these 
countries that have a deficiency of water. 

Mr. Davis. In theory one can use air-cooled condensers, but this 
leads to a much lower plant efficiency and a substantially ‘increased 
cost and so far has not really been found practical for any large-size 
power station, regardless of its type. 

Mr. Ritzer. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, 1954-58 


Mr. Rapavt. Please place in the record a tabulation showing esti- 
mates and actual costs on this program for the last 5 years. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimates Costs 





ER Wiideedinebasanuneoude ndiighenthtewcnnaeednton | $87,800,000 | $87, 600,000 
1955 | 87, 100,000 | 95, 300, 000 
1956 ; 134, 600,000 | 160, 500, 000 
1957 285, 300,000 | 266, 600, 000 
1958 354, 300,000 | 329, 300,000 


PuysicaL ResearcH PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Rasavut. Now we will take up physical research program. We 
will insert the pages 114 through 124 in the record. 
(The matter referred is as follows :) 


PHYSICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM—OPERATING COSTS 


Program statement 


Mstieebn Geet Web 1000 is i a ee $90, 000, 000 
I ITN ON a si ss as eh cecal 71, 471, 000 
Ne. sa celle deplete ck cea Naiaalle bala Me a aaa 18, 529, 000 


Within the physical research program basic investigations of the natural 
laws are undertaken that have special relevance to the Commission’s activities 
and responsibilities. The investigations are in the fields of physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, and metallurgy and are undertaken to improve our command of nu- 
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clear technology and to accelerate and expand the developments of the uses of 
atomic energy. In retrospect, every advance in atomie energy capability can be 
traced to laboratory research of the type proposed under this program. About 
two-thirds of the program is carried on in the Commission’s laboratories. Nearly 
all of the remaining portion is contracted to university laboratories where the 
work is closely integrated with postgraduate training in research. 

The amount of $90 million is needed in fiscal year 1959 in order to meet the most 
pressing research requirements. The following table summarizes the estimate by 
the several areas of research within the physical research program : 


Summary of estimates by category 


Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 











Category year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 

1. Isotope process development. ......................----..- $330, 475 $370, 000 71, 000 

i, SS SE, onnidhcckhancdhdtbaswieiucs thnideeeeinl 12, 936, 892 15, 464, 000 21, 264, 000 

3. Nuclear structure and neutron physies-_............-..-.-- 9, 980, 054 12, 051, 000 14, 677, 000 

4. Extra-nuclear properties of matter... ..............-..-..- 675, 635 | 768, 000 842, 000 

5. Design and development of devices for physics researeh----- 3, 514, 688 3, 172, 000 3, 655, 000 

6. Physical methods of isotope separation................---- 519, 661 702, 000 965, 000 

7. Computer development and mathematics research - ------- 485, 729 2, 181, 000 2, 863, 000 

8. Process chemistry....-..-.-.------- > Sbisdbeks tinhmcibeadeell 5, 032, 759 5, 502, 000 5, 429, 000 

SI I 1, 220, 412 1, 432, 000 0 

10. Chemical properties and wee 12, 521, 922 14, 412, 000 18, 243, 000 
11. Chemical isotope separation studies. __..................-- 577, 235 560, 000 676, 000 
Bi Gece WOO so 5 ons cdinsdse nds dcnedstondtosedtauell 0 0 2, 480, 000 
13. Production, treatment and properties of materials......... 1, 947, 890 2, 336, 000 2, 689, 000 
14, Alloy theory and the nature of solids.....................- 3, 186, 451 3, 867, 000 4, 644, 000 
15. Effects of irradiations on materials... ...............--...- 1, 193, 418 1, 580, 000 2, 162, 000 
16, Equipment not included in construction projects.........-. 5, 220, 994 7, 074, 000 9, 040, 000 
Total physical research program --.......-..-......-..- | 59, 344, 215 71, 471, 000 90, 000, 000 








JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Isotope process development, $371,000 


Radioactive and stable isotopes are produced to meet ABC research require- 
ments and requirements of Commission licensees and other authorized persons. 
The amount set forth in this section is for work in the development of methods 
for producing useful but presently unavailable isotopes; the development of 
methods of providing isotopes in more useful forms; and improvement of proc- 
esses for recovering and purifying isotopes with particular emphasis on fission 
products. Total estimate of $371,000 for fiscal year 1959 provides for the same 
level of effort as fiscal year 1958. 


2. High-energy physics, $21,264,000 


High-energy physics represents one of the major frontiers in the field of 
nuclear physics. Studies in this activity show tremendous promise of produc- 
ing major keys ee to a much better understanding of the fundamental 
properties of nuclear matter. Modern high-energy research requires large 
accelerators as the beats source of high-energy particles. Representative of 
these devices are the 3 billion electron volt proton synchrotron (Cosmotron) 
at Brookhaven, the 6 billion electron volt proten synchrotron (Bevatron) at 
UCRL, the one billion electron volt electron synchrotron at the California 
Institute of Technology, and several smaller devices at university sites. Fur- 
thermore, four additional high-energy accelerators are under construction, which 
will make available beams of higher energy and intensity. These four additional 
accelerators are: the Princeton-Pennsylvania 3 Bev. proton synchrotron, the 
Cambridge 6 Bev. electron synchrotron, the Argonne National Laboratory 12% 
Bey. protron synchrotron, and the Brookhaven 30 Bev. protron alternating 
gradient synchrotron. Already during their brief lifetime of about 10 years, 
the high energy accelerators have rapidly extended the horizons of fundamental 
knowledge. 

The increase of $5,800,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 is based on two urgent 
considerations: (1) The need for additional funds to properly utilize the high- 
energy facilities at existing installations, and (2) the need to organize programs 
at those high-energy accelerators now under construction. The expanded opera- 
tion at existing facilities will require additional funds for both operation and 
for the incremental research effort. About half of the funds allocated to the 
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increased support of research at existing facilities is earmarked to continue 
the higher level of operation of the Bevatron. The balance of funds planned 
for existing facilitiy support will go to installations such ag the synchrocyclo- 
trons at the University of Rochester, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the 1 Bev. synchrotron at the California Institute of Technology. The other 
portion of the increase is required to make possible the initiation of research 
efforts preparatory to the start of operation of new high energy accelerators 
now under construction. These include the Princeton-Pennsylvania 3 Bev. 
proton synchrotron, the Cambridge 6 Bev. electron synchrotron, and the Argonne 
National Laboratory 12% Bev. proton synchrotron. 


8. Nuclear structure and neutron physics, $14,677,000 

This category includes research relating to low-energy nuclear processes. 
One of the important activities is the nuclear cross section measurements pro- 
gram. The various nuclear cross section—total, capture, scattering, reactions, 
ete.—are measured for nuclei for incident neutrons, protrons, alpha-particles, 
etc., with energies from thermal through the million electron volt range. Acceler- 
ation of the incident charged particles and production of the neutrons are ob- 
tained by means of cyclotrons, electrostatic generators, synchrotrons, and other 
types of intermediate energy accelerators. In addition, a number of nuclear 
reactors are used as intense sources of neutrons for the thermal and epithermal 
range. A number of crystal spectrometers, choppers and time-of-flight detection 
equipment have been developed and are used for obtaining monoenergetic neu- 
trons. The cross-sections program includes measurements of the fissile nuclei 
and reactor moderator, coolant, and structural materials, all of which are of 
great importance to reactor technology. 

Information on nuclear structure is also obtained under this category from 
beta ray spectrometry, scintillation spectrometry, mass spectroscopy, nuclear 
moment measurements, and theoretical studies. This knowledge is important 
from a basic standpoint and of immediate interest to reactor and weapons design. 
This information assumes an important role in attempts to develop theories of 
nuclear structure and test various proposed nuclear models. 

Besides the programs at the national laboratories, approximately 45 uni- 
versities are engaged in this research. The studies range from those using modest 
equipment for studying radioisotopes to those using a heavy ion accelerator at 
Yale for studying coulomb excitation, neutron transfer reactors, and other 
subjects. 

The increase of $2,626,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for: (1) addi- 
tional neutron studies using the CP-—5 reactor and the Van de Graaff and Cock- 
croft-Walton accelerators at Argonne National Laboratory; (2) additional em- 
phasis on the neutron physics and cross-sections program utilizing the reactor 
and cyclotrons at Brokhaven National Laboratory; (3) strengthened effort at 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory: and (4) initiation of a new program in nuclear 
spectrometry at Hanford using an existing 2 Mev Van de Graaff. 

A number of new accelerators will also be in operation at universities and will 
require support. These include new Van de Graaffs at Johns Hopkins, Maryland, 
and Case, a tandem Van de Graff at Wisconsin and the new electron linac at Yale 
University. 


4. Extra-nuclear properties of matter, $842,000 


The investigations in this category deal with those atomic properties of matter 
which, though not directly associated with the nucleus, are still of important in- 
terest to the Commission. Included are studies on optical spectroscopy, mass 
spectrometry, behavior of low energy ions in matter, magnetic resonance tech- 
niques, and low temperature phenomena. Work is directed toward the improve- 
ment of the methods of study and the application of the methods to various 
fundamental problems. 

The increase of $74.000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for increased 
effort in mass spectrometry and scintillation studies. 


5. Design and development of devices for physics research, $3,655,000 

Progress in any science—and especially in nuclear physies—is a function of 
the availability of good research tools. The tools and devices used in nuclear 
physics are extremely complex and costly. The support of this program is con- 
centrated in the fields of accelerator development, where there exists a national 
need for new and hopefully less expensive means of producing particle beams 
of higher energies and intensities, and in the field of particle detection, where 
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new techniques are required to detect and observe new particles and to improve 
present detection methods. The increase of $483,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 
provides for the conceptual design and development of the fixed field alternating 
gradient synchrotron now being studied by the Midwestern Universities Re- 
search Association. These funds are needed to study the 50 Mev—50 amperes 
electron mode! now being fabricated, as well as for the conceptual design, de- 
velopment, and testing of accelerator components. 


6. Physical methods of isotope separation, $965,000 


The research carried on under this category includes the work performed by 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory to provide quantities of isotopically pure 
elements for the cross-sections program and nuclear-reaction studies. Also in- 
cluded are three small off-site programs at universities to carry forward the 
development of new techniques and processes for the separation of isotopes. It 
is under this program that new physical methods for isotope separation are 
evaluated and developed to a point where, if the proposed process appears eco- 
nomically feasible, it can be further exploited. 

The increase of $263,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for studies 
directed toward the production of greater quantities of isotopically pure ele- 
ments and for further development of a certain method of separating isotopes. 


7. Computer development and mathematical research, $2,863,000 


The highly complex, technical, and interrelated nature of the Commission’s pro- 
gram has led to considerable dependence on the use of high speed automatic com- 
puters in most phases of its activities. Numerical computations are of growing 
importance in weapon design, reactor design, particle accelerator design, meteor- 
ology, the statistical aspects of fallout, project Sherwood, plant design and oper- 
ations analysis, geological surveys, process flow, and other applied activities. 
They are also assuming an important role in areas of basic research important 
to the Atomic Energy Commission such as theoretical nuclear physics, molecular 
physics, chemistry, solid state, statistics, particle trajectories, theory of turbu- 
lence, magneto-hydro-dynamics, thermodynamics and meteorology. 

The increase of $682,000 proposed for fiscal year 1959 provides for research pro- 
grams at universities, Government laboratories, and industrial organizations to 
improve computer components and the logical design of computers and the appli- 
eation to actual computing systems, and to provide for the use of computing 
equipment by universities and other laboratories in research programs. 

Computers currently available to the Commission, or under development, are 
not adequate to meet the current or projected needs of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. It is expected that this support of computer research will stimulate the 
development and construction of the required advanced computers, as well as 
providing the means for the incidental research in programing, numerical analy- 
sis, and general problem-solving techniques. Certain advances in the cryogenic 
and logic fields have opened the possibilities of radical advances, which make 
it necessary to expand this work. 


8&8. Process chemistry, $5,429,000 


This activity includes laboratory investigations of new methods for processing 
various types of nuclear fuels and ores, development of suitable analytical tech- 
niques for process control, and the determination of physical and chemical prop- 
erties of various systems to provide data necessary for process development and 
evaluation of pilot plant tests. Considerable emphasis is currently being placed 
on obtaining information pertinent to high-temperature processing, and on the de- 
velopment of analytical techniques applying to these processes. A continuing 
study of the factors leading to the optimum solvent extraction process for re- 
covery of nuclear materials from power reactor spent fuel elements of various 
types is being carried out. Studies are also underway to evaluate methods to 
produce low cost waste treatment and storage. 

Emphasis will be placed on studies of pyrochemical processes such as liquid 
metal extraction, induction melting over ceramic surfaces, and extraction from 
unmelted alloys. Work is also carried out on the thermochemistry of systems 
involving fused alkali halides and uranium-bismuth solutions, to provide basic 
data for the liquid metal fuel reactor, and other reactor concepts. Reactor fuel 
and breeder blanket processing studies involving these particular liquid metal 
and salt systems are in progress. 

Also included in this program are fundamental studies on the chemistry and 
engineering of various chemical separation methods; basic geochemical and 
geophysical research related to obtaining a better understanding of the place- 
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ment and processing of uranium and thorium ores; and a continuation of studies 
of the application of ion exchange techniques to separation problems. 

The development of isolation methods for, and the recovery of, transuranium 
elements such as neptunium and americium must be pursued at an increased 
level. The nuclear and chemical properties of the heavy elements and isotopes 
must be understood so that development of reactors and chemical processes can 
proceed in a more efficient manner. In addition, some of these heavy isotopes 
are finding important practical uses : Neptunium as a neutron thereshold detector, 
americium in thickness and density gages, californium as a fast neutron source, 
ete. 


The estimate for this category for fiscal 1959 continues the fiscal 1958 level 
at approximately $5.5 million. 


9. Classified project A, 0 
10. Chemical properties and reactions, $18,243,000 


These activities represent the long-term, fundamental investigation, which are 
the foundation for the applied chemistry and chemical engineering program of 
the AEC. It is essential that such fundamental knowledge be gained in order 
that there be advancements in the chemical aspects and applications of the 
field of nuclear energy. The programatic and developmental studies are depend- 
ent on fundamental knowledge of the behavior and properties of materials and 
systems being used, but in many cases programs and developmental conceptions 
have their genesis in basic research such as that being carried out under this 
program. 

The research program which is carried out under this category can be divided 
into several separate but not necessarily exclusive fields as follows: (1) Under 
nuclear chemistry, the production, isolation, identification, and study of proper- 
ties of nuclides are carried out. These nuclides are produced by neutron or 
charged particle irradiation, result from fission, or arise from decay of naturally 
occurring or artificially produced nuclides. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the actinide series (heavy elements) both with respect to nuclear properties 
and chemical properties including electronic structure and nuclear moments. 
(2) Radiation chemistry has the goal of characterizing and measuring yields of 
reactions caused in chemical systems by ionizing radiation, and developing 
theories to explain the effects. Related to this is hot-atom chemistry, which 
involves the chemical phenomena associated with the formation of radio- 
nuclides by nuclear reactions. (3) General physical and inorganic chemistry 
studies are conceived to produce quantitative thermodynamic and kinetic data, 
as well as information on the chemical behavior of inorganic materials and their 
solutions. Various investigations include the study of the following properties 
of various systems: solubilities, oxidation states, species in solution, distribu- 
tion between various phases, low temperature thermodynamic properties, surface 
and corrosion phenomena, properties of volatile compounds of heavy elements, 
and mechanisms by which reaction processes proceed. (4) High-temperature 
chemistry continues to be of great importance to the atomic energy program. 
Studies of kinetics and equilibria of reactions and chemical systems at elevated 
temperatures are being carried out in the gaseous, solid and liquid states. (5) 
Basic analytical chemistry is essential to the development of analytical proce- 
dures for all materials of interest to the AEC program and particularly as it 
relates to the problem of radiochemical analyses. (6) The organic chemistry 
program is relatively small and is related to the organic materials which are 
important to the atomic energy program and to the study of problems to which 
the uses of isotopes can be applied. (7) Isotope studies involve theoretical and 
experimental research on the effects of mass differences of chemical reaction. 
Such effects are the basis for chemical isotope separation processes as well as 
leading to a basic understanding of chemical processes. This listing is intended 
to be illustrative and not exhaustive. 

The increase of $3,831,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for an in- 
creased level of high temperature chemistry research, and for additional effort 
to be devoted to radiation chemistry, hot-atom chemistry and organic chemistry. 
The importance of corrosion in the AEC program is well recognized ; additional 
fundamental studies in related fields (surface chemistry, electrochemistry, 
etc.) must be undertaken. Nuclear chemistry is also an area in which an 
increased level of support is particularly urgent. The new high-energy and heavy 
ion accelerators require an increased nuclear chemical effort for a balanced 
and effective overall program. Also important is an adequate level of effort 
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in the isolation, identification and study of the properties of heavy nuclides pro- 
duced as a result of neutron irradiation. 

Increased efforts in various important fields of physical and inorganic chemis- 
try are also planned. Fields in particular need of increased emphasis in- 
clude: the effect of isotopic substitution on chemical rates and equilibria; free 
radical chemistry; nuclear magnetic resonance studies; development of radio- 
chemical analysis procedures, including activation analysis, the identity, proper- 


ties, and reactions of inorganic species in aqueous solutions; and studies of 
molecular structure. 


11. Chemical isotope separation studies, $676,000 


The objectives of this program are to originate and develop economical chem- 
ical methods of enriching bulk quantities of isotopes; and to obtain fundamental 
information on the kinetics of chemical exchange processes, on the properties 
of ion exchange resins, and on the thermodynamic, spectroscopic, and chemical 
behavior of isotopically substituted compounds. The program attempts to re- 
late the basic chemistry of an element of feasible production methods so that 
probable costs and availability data may be obtained for particular isotopes. 

The increase of $116,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for the de- 
velopment of new methods of separating important isotopes such as oxygen 17 
and oxygen 18, which are urgently needed for research and which are not being 
produced in this country at the present time, as well as to study the possibility 
of further economies in the production of the many important isotopes being 
produced for the Commission’s programs. 


12. Special projects, $2,480,000 
The narrative for this category is contained on classified page 125. 
13. Production, treatment, and properties of materials, $2,689,000 


This program is devoted to research and development on metals, alloys, and 
ceramics that are of special interest to the Atomic Energy Commission. The re- 
quirements for materials in the atomic energy program are severe and often 
unique, and in many cases the efficiency or even the feasibility of a design or 
system depends upon the properties of the available materials. Since many 
of the operational factors in atomic energy are unusual, the conventional ma- 
terials are often unsuitable. Under this category considerable attention is de- 
voted to problems relating to the use of uranium, thorium and plutonium as fis- 
sionable or fertile materials. Typical efforts are the development of improved 
processes for extracting and purifying these metals, and investigation of new 
uranium alloys. 

Nonfissionable materials are also included in the program with particular at- 
tention to materials for possible use as a fuel element clad, moderator, control 
rod, ete. This activity includes research and development on new extraction 
processes for vanadium, niobium and the rare earths, and the metallurgical 
characteristics of these metals and their alloys; the behavior and properties 
of graphite and ceramics; and the general physical metallurgy of materials of 
interest in the atomic energy program. Another phase of the effort is con- 
cerned with research and development on improved barriers for the gaseous dif- 
fusion process. 

This category also includes the very important field of corrosion and the de- 
velopment of corrosion resistant alloys. The trend of reactor design is impos- 
ing still more severe corrosion problems on materials. 

The increase of $353,000 proposed for fiscal year 1959 provides for an increased 
effort on fundamental plutonium metallurgy and research on intermetallic ura- 
nium compounds and increased effort on applied and fundamental corrosion and 
ceramics research, and on pure materials since the availability of these pure 
materials for research is inadequate for the demands of materials research. 


14. Alloy theory and the nature of solids, $4,644,000 


This program includes fundamental studies to increase our understanding of 
the nature and properties of solids with the purpose of achieving improved 
materials for the atomic energy program. The research projects include in- 
vestigations on the nature of cold worked metal; the processes of recovery and 
recrystallization, diffusion and sintering in metals and ceramics; the nature of 
lattice imperfections and solid solutions; the structure of metals and alloys; 
the thermodynamics of solids; and the mechanism of phase transformations. 
This category also includes basic studies in solid state physics such as soft 
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X-ray spectroscopy, low temperature specific heat, X-ray and neutron diffrac- 
tion, nuclear and paramagnetic resonance studies, and others. 

The increase of $777,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for a higher 
level of research in solid state physics, fundamental physical metallurgy, basic 
surface research, and high temperature materials research is required. 

15. Effects of irradiation on materials, $2,162,000 

One of the unique circumstances involved in the use of materials in the atomic 
energy program is the fact that they may be exposed to irradiation for prolonged 
periods. This condition can produce drastic changes in the behavior and prop- 
erties of materials and restricts their selection. The research program in this 
field is devoted to three general areas: (1) An understanding of the theory and 
basic mechanism of the effect of irradiation on solids, (2) the effect of irradia- 
tion on the kinetics of metallurgical processes, and (3) a practical evaluation of 
the performance of certain materials under irradiation. Although considerable 
progress has been made in the field of irradiation effects, there still remain many 
difficult problems from both the fundamental and applied standpoint. Accord- 
ingly, the increase of $582,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 provides for increased 
effort on applied research in radiation effects, solid state physics radiation 
studies (basic mechanism, ete.), and the effect of radiation on physical metal- 
lurgical reactions, 


16. Equipment not included in construction projects, $9,040,000 


Equipment requirements for the physical research program are estimated 
at $9,040,000 for fiscal year 1959, which represents an increase of $1,966,000 
over fiscal year 1958. The estimate is based on normal requirements as in- 
dicated by past experience and on the needs of the expanding research pro- 
gram planned for fiscal year 1959. A major portion of the equipment provided 
under this category will support the physics, chemistry, and metallurgy research 
programs being conducted at the various major laboratories. The remainder 
will support research being conducted through the contract research program 
at colleges, universities, and private laboratories throughout the country. 

The equipment purchased with the funds includes replacement equipment as 
well as equipment additions necessary to support the expanding program. Bx- 
amples of the type of equipment include special fabrications and purchases of 
unique testing and experimental equipment for the high energy physics pro- 
grams at Argonne, Brookhaven, the University of California Radiation Labora- 
tory and at various universities under the headquarters designated contract re- 
search program; equipment to raise the energy of the 5.5 million electron volt 
Van de Graaff at Oak Ridge; the second phase of the linear accelerator at Yale 
University ; as well as multichannel analyzers, electromagnets, motor generator 
sets, spectrophotometers, mass spectrometers, vacuum spectrographs, and other 
similar items of equipment. 

There follows a breakdown of the total equipment costs for fiscal year 1959 
indicating amounts estimated for each major installation in relationship to its 
operating costs under this program: 


{In thousands] 














Installation Other operat- | Equipment 
ing costs costs 
University of California Radiation Laboratory 23isé se $13, 995 $2, 000 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory_. a. aegedaell ea cit 11, 176 2, 218 
Argonne National Laboratory ? ; " sce newer 11, 196 920 
Brookhaven National Laboratory - - . bestesws Sie dabeodsl 9, 555 | 1, 700 
Ames Laboratory---_-- : : wabsvtiic. eis qaitisiuatcedtd 2, 881 | 200 
All other_- Bo Ae. Rebbe’ JssosSiS ass elandipaans een 32, 157 | 2, 002 
CNN en oe enineieeaicacinin 80, 960 | 9, 040 





Mr. Razavt. I note here that the appropriation in 1958 was $71,- 
471,000, and the request for 1959 is $90 million, or an increase of 
$18,529,000. Your principal increases are in the fields of high-energy 
physics, nuclear structure and neutron physics and chemical proper- 
ties and reactions. Please explain why these increases are necessary. 

Mr. Fiosere. Dr. Williams will answer that. 
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HIGH-ENERGY PHYSICS 


Mr. Wittiams. The first item you mentioned, high-energy physics, 
is a subject which has been growing with time. This area of investi- 
gation is in the very forefront of the physical sciences. We are now 
bringing in new accelerators and are constructing four more author- 
ized in the past. This is an array of great interest and of great inter- 
national prestige. Of the increased cost of $5,800,000 for this partic- 
ular item, $3 million is to increase the utilization of already existing 
accelerators by putting them on a 24-hour-a-day basis of operation to 
help take care of the backlog of experimental work. The remaining 
$2.8 million is to begin mounting programs which will be ready by 
the time our new accelerators come on the line. You might say the 
$5.8 million is roughly split between increased utilization of existing 
accelerators and preparation for the effective utilization of new ones 
now under construction. 


NUCLEAR STRUCTURE AND NEUTRON PHYSICS 


In the case of the nuclear structure and neutron physics, we are in 
an area which to some extent is more developed in time. It is out of 
the study of the process occurring with nuclei in the modest energy 
range of a few million electron volts that we obtain the fundamental 
or basic data on which we can design reactors, for example, and to 
make the practical applications of nuclear physics which is the main 
business and source of interest of the Atomic Energy Commission 
today. This is to be contrasted to the first item I mentioned—the high 
energy physics program—where we are looking at the long range fu- 
ture of our understanding of nuclei and making a long range program. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES AND REACTIONS 


In the same sense, chemical properties and reactions, item No. 10, 
involves the investigation of the basic chemistry phenomena which are 
necessary so that the nuclear energy released can interact through 
atoms and perform useful work. The processes employed then are 
based on our knowledge of this basic chemical phenomena. So in the 
latter two areas—the neutron physics and the chemistry itself—we are 
working in the area of physics and chemistry which are the funda- 
mental research areas on which the whole crop of useful applications 
in the future must depend. 


COST LEVEL OF ANALYZING PROPOSED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasavr. If the full amount of the increase requested in this 
program is allowed, what will the a propristions have to be next year 
to continue the program at the same level ? 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. I would like to refer that question to Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCartuy. To annualize this program in 1960, Mr. Chairman, 
would require about $10 million additional. This estimate is based 
on the rate of growth the program will attain in 1959. 

Mr. Razavrt. $100 million then will be projected for next year? 

Mr. McCartny. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rasavt. How is it you are making the big jump this year, if for 
only $90 million you need $100 million when on $71 million you 
need an increase of $18 million ? 

Mr. McCarruy. In 1959, in addition to annualizing, there are other 
growths in the program. 

Mr. Rapavur. You are more than annualizing it this year. 

Mr. McCartuy. We are more than annualizing it in 1959. 

Mr. Rasavut. What are some of the growths? 

Mr. McCarrny. There are growths in the offsite program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND INDIRECT COSTS IN THE OFFSITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Razautr. What administrative and indirect costs are covered 
in your on-campus research contracts ? 

{r. Wiuu1ams. These contracts are individually negotiated. It 
should be understood first that these are shared cost contracts and that 
the universities put up their own funds to help support this research. 
The variable extent depends on the nature and research to be under- 
taken. We get offsite contract research performed at much lower 
cost than if we paid all the overhead costs that would be incurred in 
contracting with industrial companies in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Rasavut. What percentage of our funds go into administrative 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. In terms of our own Division of Research ? 

Mr. Razavt. No, in the contracts. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. In the contracts which we let with the universities ? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. ) 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. A very, very slight fraction. The only administra- 
tion which we do of our university contracts is review of them which 
is done by the personnel in the Division of Research of the AEC. 

Mr. Rasavt. I am talking about the cost that the university nor- 
mally would have, like light, heat, items of that type. Do we get into 
any of that? 

Mr. Wirx1aMs. Very definitely ; these are all negotiated. 

Mr. Razavut. What percent of our money goes into that type of 
cost ? 

Mr. Wiritams. I can only give you the range of figures. We will 
be glad to add them up and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Rasavut. Suppose you supply it for the record. 

Mr. Wir11aMs. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Rapavt. Put it under the head of administrative cost. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE Costs, RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


The offsite physical research program for fiscal year 1958 totaled approximately 
$31,800,000 of which the Atomic Energy Commission contributed $22.9 million 
and the universities contributed approximately $8.9 million, or 28 percent of the 
total program. Of the total amount of $31.8 million, approximately $24.9 million 
covered direct costs and $6.9 million or an average 27.7 percent of direct costs 
was required for overhead expenses associated with the research. 

This allowance for overhead covers such items as administrative and general 
expenses not applicable to any specific department of an institution, operation 
and maintenance expense associated with the institution’s physical plant and 
shops, library expense, and use allowance for building and equipment. 

At the present time a statement of common principles for determining the allow- 
able costs (including overhead or indirect costs) of research and development 
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performed by college and universities for the Federal Government is being drafted 
by the agencies concerned, the Bureau of the Budget and representatives of the 
institutions. 


CONTRACT RENEWALS 


Mr. Rasaut. How many contracts which expired in the last year 
have you refused to renew or to replace with the same recipients? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. We have provided, I believe, for the committee 
certain figures of that sort. During the period July 1957 through 
May 1958 we received 193 new proposals. Of these contract proposals 
we denied 95. The renewal proposals received were 306. None of 
these renewal proposals were actually refused. The reason underlying 
that is that we do not have the policy of terminating a renewal con- 
tract by receiving a full proposal and then turning it down. We are 
in continuous touch with these people so that, when we are in a posi- 
tion of not wanting to renew a contract, we don’t, in general, get a 
proposal from them. It is done by negotiation. During fiscal 1958, 
for example, we did not renew, but we terminated 19 contracts during 
that period. 

Mr. Rasavut. Nineteen out of how many ? 

Mr. Wixu1AMs. Nineteen out of three hundred. 

Mr. Rapsaut. What was the record the year before, do you know? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes. The year before, there were 32 terminated. 
That is in 1957. In 1956, there were 50. The year before that, there 
were 29, and so on. On the order of 20, 30, or 35 are terminated 
annually. 

Mr. Razavut. Are these mostly with institutions? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. We are dealing with 100 institutions. 

Mr. Razavt. None of them are with individuals? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. None of them are with individuals. 

Mr. Razwavut. What are the principal reasons for discontinuing a 
contract ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. The principal reasons would be our lack of interest 
in the research being done or the accomplishment of the original 
objective. 


Mr. Rasavrt. In other words, they don’t devote themselves to the 
task ? 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. No, sir. The task may be completed or our interest 
may be decreased as a result of the growth in our atomic-energy pro- 
gram, or some other country may have solved the problem in research 
for us in the meantime. 

Mr. Razsavut. Do you evaluate both the institutions and the indivi- 
duals who work under the contract ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. We evaluate, in general, the associated departments. 
We are interested in physical science. We are interested in not only 
the strength of the individual that would be responsible for this, but 
the strength of the chemistry department as a whole and other asso- 
ciated departments at the institution. 

Mr. Razavut. With whom are the contracts made? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. With the institutions. 

Mr. Razavr. Do you have details from the institution, nor- 

1 


mally, about their dealings with the people that serve under the 
contract ? 
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Mr. Wriut1aMs. In general, these people are well investigated 
through contact with the people themselves. Our own operations of- 
fices maintain contact with the physical science people in these univer- 
sities or institutions. 

Mr. Razavr. Do some agencies of your office have contact with the 
individuals while they are performing under this contract? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavr. How often do you contact them ? 

Mr. Wiu1,Ms. Those that are major in size, complexity, and dollar 
value are visited several times a year. There may be some rather 
small ones that we do not get to every year. 

Mr. Rasavt. I imagine the character of the institution has a great 
deal to do with their ac eceptance ! ? 

Mr. Wiuiiams. Yes. We try to do business with the institutions 
that have a good reputation. 

Mr. Ranaut. Place in the record a tabulation showing how many of 
your present on-campus contracts are with recipients who have been 
continuously under contract for 10 years with you, for 5 years, and 3 
years 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. We willbe glad to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Division of Research—Off-site contract renewals, fiscal year 1958 


| | 
| Number of | Dollar value 








Continuously in effect for— | contracts re- | of contracts 

newed | renewed 
- eaneainaner $$ wales 

| 

Less than 3 years - sacle tahe tation trae ail eecaaearead deomanee aiamateameante 135 $4, 085, 425 
3 to 5 years_- PETS LEIS ct Sb eTSbeesathd. 10354 | 68 2, 556, 771 
5 to 10 years. : I anal 119 8, 585, 942 
10 or more years________- waht S19 t isdes! ; iva A 1] 4, 838, 160 
pcetifnnneneyneerrsane enttiliieninnantipeasienas 
Pe schintné | 337 | 20, 066, 298 


' 


Mr. Ranaut. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Froserc. Mr. Rabaut, before you go to other questions, I might 
comment that Dr. Williams is our new Director of the Research Divi i- 
sion. He has joined the Commission very recently. We feel for- 
tunate to have him on board. 


BACKGROUND OF DR. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Ranaut. I know something about him. I will steal the show 
from Ben Jensen. He is going to ask him anyhow. I will ask him 
where he comes from, and so forth. Doctor, tell us about yourself. 

Mr. Wiitrams. I was born a Canadian. I did my grammar, high 
school, and undergraduate work in the Province of British Columbia. 
I have a master’s and doctor’s degree at the University of California 
at Berkeley, and was a postdoctoral student at the University of Chi- 
cago. I have been on the staff of the University of Minnesota since 
1933 exc ept for the four years I was at Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Mr. Rasavut. One thing about him, he has been around. 

Mr. Jensen. I have some questions I would like to read into the 
record and let them answer. 


Mr. Rasacr. All right. 
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REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. What is the total dollar assistance and what is the 
percentage of the project cost represented by the total Federal con- 
tributions to the nine projects listed on page 63? 

If no-fuel charge is contemplated for a specific period indicate the 
total Federal cost and indicate if it is included in the reported assist- 
ance figure. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Cooperative program summary 


[In thousands] 





Percent of 






























































| 
| | 
| Total } AEC Non-AEC AEC costs 
| costs ! | to total esti- 
| Mated costs 
ee —_ ne tl -] - | - | ached 
Yankee: | | | 
Preconstruction research and development. $5,000 | $5, 000 | () SS cwdun ie Ae 
CIEE cava Laccdpiensddsc ened 53, 917 0 958, 008 fess. 
Fuel use charges. - - .- ewesetsslcueds 2,900 8, 980 fas. cast Fciwinctiichdiciiie me 
i - ; SE ae eaes = rom sandal 
Total. __- te ; 61, 817 7,900 | 53, 917 12.8 
; ——————————  ______—=5e } = 
Consumers Public Power District: | 
Preconstruction research and development | 18, 165 18, 165 |_- dilsdnu St cleeel 
Construction_- i 50, 175 24, 013 | 26, 162 
Unusual maintenance and fuel- cycle costs_- 8, 000 | 8,000 |_- bene bivsices le 
Fuel wee Charges Jo. 521i cs sk Jct gucsiaik 1, 325 1, 325 | hs, ek Sb Ghin Sera ebces tM 
|— hee ‘ fre soeteldlinctianin 
i raaiiciankasiee sini Miesiae ‘ 77, 665 | 51, 503 | 26, 162 | 66.3 
— _—_—_—_—— $$ —_———— | — —| — —— ‘—_ ———<—— 
Power Reactor Development Co.: | | 
Preconstruction research and development. 20, 515 3 4, 450 | 16, 065 |__- 
Construction___-.-.---- ; ‘ | 51, 081 |_. - sal 51, 081 |_..- 
Fuel use charges - ----- 3, 703 3, 70% ‘ aw 
WEES niedcindiat oct cnbhtbadgnane | 75, 299 8, 153 | 67, 146 10.8 
mee . 3 
Rural Cooperative Power Association: | 
| Construction 11,719 49, 269 2, 450 
Postconstruction research and deve lopment | 2, 176 52,176 --|-- 
TE neser-eée 13, 895 11, 445 2, 450 a _ 82. 2.3 
City of Piqua: 3 
Preconstruction research and development_.-} 3, 500 3, 500 | bpraalsoct 
Construction | 9, 442 6 5, 487 3,955 | 
Postconstruction research and development 3, 318 73,318 |_- | 
tidied dvips = — 
Total diepeees ~—Weeil 16, 260 | 12, 305 | 3, 955 | 75.7 
[See ee ——<—<——— — —————— 
Chugach: 
Preconstruction research and development_ 9, 905 § 9, 880 25 j-- 
Construction__. 11,079 | 9, 229 | 1,850 |__ 
Postconstruction research and development 2, 500 2, 500 | 
Total 28, 484 21, 609° 1,875 92.3 
= oS | $$ — = = 
Northern States Power Co.: 
Preconstruction research and development - 5, 500 CUE todoet Sa aketansecuetan ase 
Construction _.....--- -| 21, OOD Faces nance; uel BOGGS £55 cud d0cs--- 
Postconstruction research and develop- | | | 
GNSS bs id. 94h 5. hdc. <pvewomiceduund | 1, 700 * 500 ed ee ae 
FUGk 280 CNOISES........ .<--.cnqs-<-onsanecsens 1, 000 | 0 Filer tune <aqsctinen hate pinata Mea 
Cts. wus. Aa ee 29, 800 | 7, 000 | 22, 800 | 23.5 
=== — = | = 
Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power Association: | 
Preconstruction research and development. 10, 145 | 10 10, 145 |__- J ; ‘ 
Construction -.... ada 21, 141 | ich indian i ceie | Ot 8, DOD 2h Lt dl 
Postconstruction re. 
Se aktnsiidnwedteaeacenn } 10, 427 | 10 3, 760 | © OU BiG gon n< 20s 
Fuel usé charges... ..........-..--......-- 750 9750 |___... cose. ctebde 
BF EE BE encnntuncndianscevémede hadi nckdke nde 420 | ape 
, a PSA 42, 883 | 14, 655 12 28, 228 | 34.2 


| See footnotes at end of table, p. 1052. 
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Cooperative program summary—Continued 


[In thousands] 





Percent of 
Total AEC Non-AEC AEC c°sts 
costs ! to total esti- 


mated costs 


East Central Nuclear Group-Florida West 
Coast Nuclear Group: 

















Preconstruction research and development. $19, 166 13 $8, 646 3600: 0 fic... 
eee ance iecunipuiaaoaeg ileal 4 | SR FE beicadstctcece 
Postconstruction research and develop- 
te 6 anata mam mnianinan Seer 10, 426 £3, 000 MF Ge hccpcontbainns 
IPED. oo cece ccc entadsnssensiind 350 Bt Paeeteassctcaene eavhssabeshibooeesieaae 
PN ING is actin eemne peduhnemnaetivens | 450 GOP Paccindcciacinnttl SENS 
A aihe Bind dike eehnind bop bebicinminedaiatell 56, 277 12, 446 43, 831 22.1 
Pennsylvania Power & Light: Preconstruction ma 
research and development, phase I_......_--- 12, 500 15 7, 000 5, 500 56.0 





1 Includes contribution by utility and reactor manufacturers. 

2 Westinghouse and Yankee will pay any research and development costs over $5,000,000. 
8 This is maximum amount ani includes $141,000 costed in fiscal year 1957. 

4 Constitutes a maximum. Includes pro rata allocations of fee and contingency. 

5 After sale of steam to RCPA. Covers the entire 5-year operating perio. 

6 Maximum amount including escalation. 


7 Includes 5-years’ fuel fixed price bid plus escalation; fuel conversion costs; and $30,000 operating costs 
after sale of steam. 

§ Includes $1,725,000 funded in fiscal year 1957. 

® Maximum amount. 

© Includes escalation, and if research and development costs exceed ceiling, CVN PA will bear the excess. 

11 Includes escalation. 

12 Does not include the first core, estimated to cost $1,000,000. 

18 Maximum amount, including overrun of AEC option. 

4 Includes excess operat.ng of $5,426,000 and research and development of $2,000,000. 

18 Maximumamount. Excludes Oak Ridge National Laboratory’s share of the cost of its joint Irradiation 
Program, Jan. 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1959. 


DUPLICATION OF RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Jensen. Is there any duplication in the work of research be- 
ing carried on under the civilian power reactor program shown on 
page 53 and the reactor assistance and development program on 
page 72? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Generally, there is no unnecessary duplication. The research and develop- 
ment associated with the listed categories on page 53 is applied research and 
development and is carried out in direct support of the various reactor experi- 
mental projects listed. The research and development associated with the 
categories shown on page 72 is of a basic or general nature or advanced nature 
in support of the entire field of reactor technology. Also research and develop- 
ment required to support the research and general test reactor program is in- 
cluded in the activities listed on page 72. There is a free interchange of data 
between the two activities. 


Mr. Jensen. What care is exercised to assure that unwarranted 
and costly duplication is not being obtained in the various portions 
of reactor development and physical research program. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The maximum technical control possible is exercised with the limited staff 
of AEC reactor scientists and engineers available. The larger expenditures 
of funds for research and development occur in the work supporting a specific 
experimental reactor project. Establishment of the project in itself aids the 
cognizant AEC staff in focussing attention on a narrow band of endeavor. The 
AEC staff concerns itself with coordination of efforts within the project and 
is backed up by sound accounting practices employed by the contractors and 
AEC. Another valuable aid is the publication and dissemination of technical 
reports. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. What are the prospects for the additional scientists, 
engineers and other technical personnel that will be needed to carry 
on the expanded AEC program contemplated ? 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


The problem is not as severe now as it was 2 years ago at which time the 
AEC reactor engineer training and education program started. The problem 
is not eliminated, but it has lessened. 


Mr. Jensen. Will there be any way to prevent bidding on such 
personnel and the resulting increase in Federal cost ? 
(The information referred to follows:) 


No. The bid-up results from competition for the national available technical 
manpower pool. The total civilian reactor development program is a very 
small portion of the total scientific and technical endeavor of the United States. 


Mr. Jensen. What is the opinion of the Commission as to whether 
there are sufficient engineers, scientists, and technical personnel avail- 
able to carry out the contemplated fiscal year 1959 program as 
budgeted plus an expanded program provided in the proposed new 
authorization bill ? 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 


In our opinion there will be sufficient numbers of engineers and scientists to 
carry out the contemplated program. However, the average quality of these 
persons as measured in terms of experience is low, therefore the costs are 
probably higher and time schedules longer than if sufficient experienced person- 
nel were available. 


COST OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr, JensEN. What is the total estimated cost of the first 10 items 
on page 55 ? 

How many of these will produce electric power and what is the 
kilowatt capacity ? 


(The information referred to follows:) 


The 10 items listed on page 55 represent areas of research and development 
that have been initiated during the past few years and which are continuing. 
Since it is not possible at this time to say specifically when these development 
programs will attain their objectives of developing economic reactor systems, or 
will demonstrate that a particular system does not have economic promise, we 
cannot determine the total cost of any given development program. However, 
the attached table 1 gives the actual costs through fiscal year 1957 and estimates 
for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. It is reasonable to expect that after fiscal year 
1959, certain of these concepts may be deemphasized while other concepts may 
be accentuated and additional concepts may be initiated. 

An integral part of these development programs is the fabrication and opera- 
tion of reactor experiments, prototype plants, or specialized test reactors. A list 
of these plants with their thermal and electrical outputs is attached as table 2. 


TABLE 1.—Costs of reactor development programs 


{In thousands of dollars] 




















! 
| Through | Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year Total 

1957 1958 1959 
ee : _ _ — er ee _ } i 
oe | ee ES: 47, 837 17, 574 20, 400 85, 811 
Boiling water. --.-. : : dan 18, 904 3, 959 5, 513 28, 376 
Homogeneous reactors... . é ‘ | 40, 674 14, 568 14, 300 69, 542 
Fast breeder reactor... ---.-.-.-.-- jennemng piewennt | 22, 757 8, 595 12, 400 | 43, 752 
Sodium graphite reactor-...---- nee aig aa 13, 920 7, 510 8, 800 30, 230 
Liquid metal fuel reactor_..----.------- Je acon 5, 439 6, 705 8, 000 20, 144 
Organic moderator reactor-_--- din mtels 3, 986 5, 319 | 3, 500 12, 805 
Plutonium recycle reacto?........------<-22.+------+--- 1,377 3, 581 5, 000 9, 958 
Pressurized heavy water. ---.----- suen oben 397 1,975 5, 500 | 7 872 
Gas cooled power reactor----- . i ; | 0 3, 751 6, 000 9, 751 

a 318, 241 








27544—58 
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TABLE 2.—Designed power output for AEC experimental power reactors 


| 
| Thermal | Net electric 
Reactor output | output 
(megawatts) | (megawatts) 





| 

SME MS hidistiscieiacinshicesdiwtinaantudhckkde die pith EE ees teens eet EE re ake 231.0 | 1 60.0 
ka a a a a ee al eee ed 15.0 | 2.0 
aridity mcchia+s<-<xearenn-cados mit teaeee dare ee ee 2 20.0 | 4.5 
HRE-II ini i aadactiaa celle eile si | 5.2 | (3) 

a LR tt ded dln d deci lwn kins Stidok. Fics bck aie MeLE SL  e | 1.4 (3) 

Mi aceon 6rtoitnS ating Meade selaineiccdGeNc able back eee seat 62.5 16.5 
a ee ee | 20.0 6.0 
MI ine awe on eek el ceo can ee pee nce aie 5.0 | 0 
ie is i dpuseane bp ateOnes tg acces ceaaeoen 15.0 0 
UND ES. ho tda casas piste rahe cdddthe lsidchachhcbean ah: da Sb ba Bel aeeees | 70.0 0 
D;:0 components test reactor 5. | 61.0 0 





1 This plant is expected to reach 100 megawatts, electric (net). 
? This plant has operated as high as 61.7 megawatts, thermal. 
3 Negligible. 


THERMAL RATING AND ELECTRICAL RATING 


Mr. Jensen. What is the ratio between thermal rating and elec- 
trical rating of atomic reactors? 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The ratio between thermal rating and net electrical rating is generally 20 to 40 
percent for a conventional plant. For the Commission’s experimental reactors 
the ratio is as follows: 


Percent 
ON eI I EE 5 cca ats ics aninieionit a cieslihideonadhaensbs an todd eaostiea anc re dada 26.0 
ah Se te is ere ec i bi ec accent ae a 13.3 
TNO Bhs doch ie a ee ok ok ee eee eee orks 22.6 
| SE eran 2. ssn unpeeled 26.3 
NO concoct acstg cy caSagcin co cennaaie ctcdeigehon omapeaies cash Aeseaiek ae den aceae a ae 30.0 


SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS AND COST CONTROLS 


Mr. JENsEN. Upon what basis are the engineer contractors selected 
for the various research and construction jobs, and how are the con- 
tract costs arrived at ? 

What checks or controls are in force to see that we get value re- 
ceived for the money expended / 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The criteria used with each type of contractor are listed below. It should be 
noted that these criteria may be amended to cover the needs of a specific project. 


ARCHITECT ENGINEER SELECTION CRITERIA 


1. Reputation and standing of the firm and its principal members in perform- 
ance of the contemplated type of work. 

2. Past record in performing work for the AEC, for other Government agencies 
and private industry, including performance from the standpoint of costs, quality 
of work, and ability to meet schedules. 

3. Adequacy of office facilities. 

4. The volume of work of the firm in previous years, and the extent to which 
the firm is currently engaged in other work. 

5. Ability to assign an adequate number of qualified key personnel from the 
firm’s own organization, including a competent supervising representative having 
considerable experience in responsible positions on work of a similar nature. 

6. Additional management qualifications such as record in personnel relations, 
safety record, and adequacy of accounting systems. 

7. The portions of the work the firm is able to perform with its own forces 
when required. 

8. Geographical location of home office and familiarity with the locality in 
which the project is located. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SELECTION CRITERIA 


Experience in carrying out complex development programs . 
Qualifications of key personnel. 
Availability of key personnel. 
Facilities available. 
Conflicts with project: 
(a) Work presently underway. 
(6) Future work. 
(c) Priority assigned to AKC project. 
Organization for project. 
Support of top management. 
Cost estimate: 
(a) Salaries, fees, overhead allowances. 
(b) Equipment. 
9. Subcontracting required. 


Shoe 


OU S 


Dr 


ESTIMATING CONTRACT COSTS 


Similar principles are followed for both research and development and cwon- 
struction contracts. However, the specific components used in working up the 
cost estimates vary in importance depending upon the nature of the project. 
The cost estimate is derived by breaking down a project into its smallest elements, 
costing these based on previous experience, and comparing with similar elements 
of cost on similar operations going on at other AEC installations. 

The AEC will usually arrive at the cost estimate prior to requesting proposals, 
The operating contractor most conversant with the project may help in arriving 
at this estimate or may arrive at an independent estimate. In the case of research 
and development contracts the proposer wil also submit an estimate which is 
evaluated by the AEC. 


CHECKS OF CONTROLS IN FORCE 


The program controls in effect in the Division of Reactor Development apply 
to both research and development and to any related construction, and are the 
means by which judgment is made as to whether or not value has been received. 
These controls are: 

1. Evaluation in connection with project proposal formulation. 

2. Evaluation on a continuing basis by Division professional staff. 

3. Evaluation annually on a broad basis as a part of the budget process. 

About January 1 of each year, program assumptions are developed within the 
Division for each program element. These in effect constitute a statement of 
program goals or objectives. These assumptions are projected to cover the next 
2 fiscal years. After approval by the Commission, the assumptions are trans- 
mitted by the Division through the operations office to the contractors. 

On the basis of the program assumptions, the contractors prepare project pro- 
posals which describe past accomplishments and proposed work for the next 
2 fiscal years, all set forth in considerable detail. These proposals in draft 
form are reviewed at the contractor sites by Division and operations office person- 
nel at which time a critical appraisal of past work relative to previous year’s 
proposals is made, as well as an analysis of technical content of new proposed 
work. 

In addition, each Division program activity is assigned to a project engineer or 
technical specialist in the Division who maintains close progress checks through 
the year, frequently visiting the contractor in order to observe progress and dis- 
cover problems firsthand. Where operations offices have adequate technical 
staffs, this liaison is more frequent and intimate, complementing thereby the 
effort and interest of the Division technical staff. 

As a part of the internal budget process, operations office budgets are reviewed 
in the field each year by Division management and program personnel, providing 
a comprehensive program review. At this time the Division weighs accomplish- 
ment against valne across the board. 

3eside the programmatic evaluation described above there is a Commission 
requirement that all contract and subcontract actions up to $5.0 million be re- 
viewed an approved by managers of operations offices, and above that amount 
by the Headquarters. 
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The Commission’s comprehensive internal audit program serves to measure 
and evaluate the effectiveness of other controls, particularly those involving 
financial management and propriety in the use of funds. The Commission inter- 
nal audit program provides for annual review of contractor operations and AEC 
operations in the field. Pertinent to the question, internal audit is conducted 
in the following functional areas: 


Budget estimating. 

Budget execution. 
Administration of funds. 
Purchasing. 

Contracting. 

Accounting for property. 
Financial accounts and reports. 


In addition, contractor and AEC field operations are inspected and appraised 
annually by staff specialists in the fields of supply and property management 
and contractor personnel. 


USE OF PLUTONIUM 


Mr. Jensen. What are the problems involved in the use of plu- 
tonium for atomic power reactors ? 

How near are they to being solved ? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


There is little question that plutonium can be used, essentially on an equal 
basis with U-235, in power reactors. The main problem is to find an economic 
way to use it as a spike or blend in uranium fuel elements. This is more difficult 
than with U-235 as the health hazard associated with pultonium is more severe, 
necessitating remote handling and fabrication of plutonium-bearing fuel elements. 

Plutonium-aluminum alloys give promise of being an economical way to handle 
plutonium as a spike. Impregnation of uranium oxide with plutonium oxide 
shows equal promise as a way to use plutonium for uniform enrichment. 

The economics of plutonium separation, fabrication and use will not be fully 
determined for several years but the technological problems are well along the 
way to being solved. 

Mr. Jensen. Can there be any really economic power from the vari- 
ous present concepts of atomic power reactors until and unless there 
is developed a peacetime use for plutonium produced by these reactors ? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

If plutonium is purchased at its present “fuel” value ($12 per gram), it 
represents about a 1.5 mill per kilow att-hour increase in the cost of power over 
that resulting from the present $30 per gram weapon value. There are reasons 
to believe that the fuel value may in time be higher than $12 per gram because of 
other effects such as reactivity which tend to extend obtainable burnups. The 
disparity of 1.5 mills per kilowatt-hour caused by purchasing plutonium at its 
fuel rather than its weapons value seems unlikely to be the determining factor 
in the production of competitive nuclear power. 

Mr. Jensen. Will it not be necessary to solve these problems if and 
when the need for plutonium for defense purposes declines? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


It is felt that a fuel value for plutonium will be established by the plutonium- 
uranium cycle program being carried on at Hanford and that progress is being 
made toward solving the technical problems associated with plutonium. 
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Mr. Ranaut. Have you any questions on the reactors? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. 

Mr. Fenton. As you know, I come from a coal mining area where 
we are having considerable difficulty with unemployment and have 
had for a number of years. Some of us are concerned about your pro- 
gram relating to electrical energy. We certainly do not want to work 
to the detriment of one segment of our economy, and still we want to 
be progressive. We are concerned about the problems affecting the 
coal industry. In my area the largest electrical energy producing in- 
dustry there utilizes a great deal of coal. I don’t know what is going 
to happen to our miners if we keep importing oil and now we come 
along with a project that will knock more of them out. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I don’t want to prolong the hearing, I am 
sorry I was unavoidably detained this afternoon. I will just submit 
the questions and they can answer them in the record. 


REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. A former member of the AEC in appearing before 
this committee a couple of years ago put forth his program for 
the construction of 2 million kilowatts of atomic power reactors by 
1960, 

Each mill per kilowatt-hour that the new power from plants of 
such capacity exceeded the cost of producing electric power at modern 
steam plants would, at a plant factor of 80 percent, represent an 
annual added cost of $14 million. Under the present outlook it ap- 
pears that for a number of years such additional cost may exceed 10 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This would represent a loss, or subsidy if 
the taxpayer had to pick up the check, of some $140 million annually 
on the power output potential of 2 million kilowatts of atomic power 
reactors at 80 percent load factor. 

(The answer follows :) 

It is correct that 2 million kilowatts of nuclear electric generating 
capacity operating at an 80 percent load factor (7,000 hours per 
year) and a 10 mills per kilowatt-hour differential over conventional 
power would result in $140 million loss annually. 

The determination of the annual loss is not just a question of multi- 
plying the annual kilowatt-hour production by the estimated 10 mills 
per kilowatt-hour loss. The loss consists of two parts (1) a capital 
cost differential between nuclear and conventional plants and (2) an 
annual operating cost differential. 

The capital cost differential for the Shippingport plant would be 
as high as 13 mills per kilowatt (3 mills conventional versus 16 mills 
for Shippingport assuming private financing and second core per- 
formance). We believe the differential would be only about 3 to 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour (3 mills conventional versus 6 to 7 mills 
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nuclear) for new nuclear plants if a 2 million kilowatt construction 
program were undertaken, This would amount to a 300 to 400 million 
dollar additional investment in nuclear plants. 

While initially the operating cost differential between nuclear and 
conventional plants might be about 4 mills per killowatt-hour (3 
mills conventional versus 7 mills nuclear) over a 25-year plant life- 
time it would be expected to average out to essentially zero because 
conventional fuel costs will be rising and nuclear fuel costs decreas- 
ing. It is possible that there might be as much as several mills ad- 
vantage for nuclear plant operating costs provided nuclear plants 
are located in areas where fossil fuel costs are high and that even- 
tually nuclear fuel costs may approach 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Fenton. It was indicated yesterday that the cost of Shipping- 
port power was expected to by 60 mills per kilowatt-hour. At that 
rate the added cost of production from 2 million kilowatts would 
be over half a billion dollars annually. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

For the Shippingport plant electric generating costs of about 60 
mills per kilowatt-hour are estimated from the first core, but this 
cost is expected to be reduced with the second core. Subsequent cores 
should result in increased fuel element performance and reduced 
fabrication cost. 

A larger program of 2 million kilowatts would have far less unit 
capital operating costs than Shippingport, so that extrapolation of the 
Shippingport losses is not justified. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL-SCALE PLANTS 


Mr. Fenton. Is it not logical to concentrate on solving some of the 
atomic power reactor problems before us through more physical re- 
search and the construction of small-scale plants, leaving these pro- 
posed large-scale plants until more of the difficulties have been over- 
come or solved ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Commission continues to follow the policy of developing the 
technology of reactor concepts through preliminary studies and de- 
signs, followed by small-scale research and experimental work. Then 
those concepts holding promise are carried through reactor experi- 
ments on a small scale to test their feasibility and gain knowledge 
and experience. 

However, for some types of reactors (e. g., natural uranium with 
light water; gas-cooled reactors; and heavy water reactors) technical 
considerations require a substantial size even for testing feasibility. 

Beyond the question of technical feasibility, there is also the neces- 
sity to determine the economic feasibility of various reactor types. 

To do this, it is necessary to determine the cost and operational 
problems of large-size reactors. This can only be done by construc- 
tion of large-size units. 


ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER REACTORS 


Mr. Fenton. On page 51 of your justifications the first stated ob- 
jective of your civilian reactor development program is— 
To achieve safe, reliable, and economically competitive production of electric 
power from reactors as soon as possible in the United States. 

It is in connection with this objective and the question of what is 
competitive power that I would like to propound a few questions. 
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First, I think we must inquire into the present-day cost of produc- 
ing power from modern steam electric plants. Information from the 
Federal Power Commission discloses that there were 52 large steam 
electric plants operating in the United States in 1957 that had an 
efficiency of 10,000 British thermal units per kilowatt-hour or lower. 
The most efficient plant reported was the 425,000 kilowatt Kanawha 
River steam electric plant of the Appalachian Electric Power Co. in 
West Virginia with a fuel rate of 9,118 British thermal units per 
kilowatt-hour operating at a plant factor of 81 percent. This plant 
burns coal that costs 18.60 cents per million British thermal units 
which amounts to 1.70 mills per kilowatt hour. With an operation 
and maintenance cost of 0.32 mills per kilowatt-hour, the total pro- 
duction cost exclusive of fixed charges and taxes was 2.02 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The reports on the 20 most efficient plants show that fuel cost 
varied from 17.17 cents per million British thermal units to 36.90 
cents per million British thermal units, and the total production cost, 
exclusive of fixed charges and taxes, ranged from 1.94 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour to 3.98 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

3ased on an analysis of nationwide reports, the FPC staff have 
developed a technical memorandum that shows the national average 
fixed charges for the cost of money, interim replacements, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, and taxes amounted to 1314 percent of the plant 
investment. Of this amount 6.03 percent represented Federal, State, 
and local taxes. 

For the 20 most efficient steam electric plants the investment cost 
per kilowatt-hour varied from $104 to $188 per kilowatt of capacity. 
Plant factor operation varied from 71 to 97 percent. Using the na- 
tional average fixed charges figure of 13.5 percent and a plant factor 
of 80 percent, the added cost per kilowatt-hour to cover the fixed 
charges would vary from 2 mills to 3.8 mills. 

On the foregoing basis the total cost of producing electric power 
from modern steam electric plants varies from around 4 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour up to 7.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. (Incidentally, these 
modern high-efficiency plants are located from coast to coast.) The 
higher cost is acoenilelt for almost entirely by the higher unit cost 
for fuel. 

Now, in comparison with these costs of producing power from the 
most modern steam electric plants, what is the latest estimated cost 
of electric power in mills per kilowatt-hour from each of the concepts 
of atomic power reactors included in this bill or presently under con- 
struction, negotiation, or active consideration by AEC and industry? 
On any plants that are presently in actual operation such as the Ship- 
pingport plant, give latest. actual operating cost in mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

(The information follows :) 

In comparing costs of power from conventional and nuclear power- 
plants, several points must be borne in mind: 

(1) Present conventional power costs average from 4 to 7.6 mills 
per kilowatt-hour including both old and new stations. If only new 
fossil-fuels stations are considered and capital costs are assumed at $150 
per kilowatt, the total power costs would be greater than 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour (3 mills per kilowatt-hour for the capital cost and 3 
or more miles for fuel, operation, and maintenance cost). 
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(2) Nuclear power cost estimates generally quoted today of 11 to 
14 mills per kilowatt-hour are for full-scale commercial stations com- 
ing into operation in the period 1960-65. If conventional costs were 
compared for the same period, capital costs for conventional stations 
w neta amount to more like 4 mills per kilowatt-hour for capital cost 
with total power costs at 8 or more mills per kilowatt-hour. The ad- 
ditional increase is due to expected rising fossil-fuel costs. 

Estimates of the cost of power from nuclear power stations are 
subject to speculation and can vary considerably depending not only 
on the specific concept but the plant size, and the assumed fuel element 
performance and fabrication cost and other fuel cycle costs. Table 1 
gives some generalized estimates. It will require actual construction 
and operation of reactors of different types to show the merit of 
nuclear plants and the merit of specific types. 


TABLE 1.—Generalized estimates of nuclear electric generating costs from slightly 
enriched water reactors! assuming private financing 


{Mills per kilowatt-hour] 


Experimental plants,? Commercial plants 
1958-60 (200 MW E) 

Cost category se a te ae Zn aie - 
PWR EBWR 1960-65 | After 1965 
sontiicanu: —_ papa | —| —_—— 

Capital 23 22 | 6-7 4.0 

Operation and maintenance | 3 8 1 5 
Fuel. - . 38 22 445 2.04.0 
Total __- 64 52 11-14 | 6. 5-8. 5 


1 There is insufficier nt information on other types to develop significant cost information, except possibly 
for the gas-cooled reactor. For this reactor design, estimates for the natural system show higher capital 
costs and total power costs in the or« on of 14 mills per kilow att-hour. For the enriched system, costs in the 
order of 12 mills per kilowatt-hour are estimated. 

2 Based upon the estimated first core performance. 


Note.—In all cases above plutonium credit is taken at $12 per gram, or an estimated 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour. 


Mr. Fenron. If the initial fuel charge is not carried as a capital 
cost, indicate estimated cost and basis for exclusion. 

In order to be comparable, the same percentage of fixed charges as 
used by F PC for private financing of steam electric plants should be 
applied to the capital cost of the atomic powerplants. 

Inasmuch as fixed charges represent a large segment of the cost of 
electric power, I believe the record should contain some information 
on the estimated capital cost per kilowatt of constructing the various 
atomic power concepts now underway or being actively considered. 
Will you furnish for the record the latest estimate of the cost per 
kilowatt of constructing each of the atomic power concepts now under 
construction or being actively considered for early construction? Per- 
haps you would like to add to this the most optimistic hoped-for 
future cost per kilowatt of future plants of each promising concept. 

(The information follows :) 

The cost per kilowatt is influenced not only by the type of reactor, 
but also by the design philosophy, the state of development of the 
particular concept, the size of reactor, and other less tangible con- 
siderations. Hence, it would be misleading to merely present a tabu- 
lation of unit capital costs based on differences in reactor type without 
a precise knowledge and evaluation of the other factors involved. 
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Considering size, for example, experience to date indicates a range 
in costs from about $1,000 pet kilowatt for a 10 MWE plant to $350 
per kilowatt for a 200 MWE plant or lower. 

Further development of technology and construction of prototype 
reactors is necessary before realistic evaluation can be made of the 
relative economic merits of different reactor types. 

Mr. Fenton. In estimating the operating cost and the resulting cost 
per kilowatt-hour of electric power from each concept, indicate what 
credit, if any, is given to the production of plutonium or any other 
byproduct. Express in mills per kilowatt-hour in addition to any 
other value used. 

What is the relative present cost of producing the various grades 
of plutonium compared with the plutonium credits or buying back 
values used in arriving at the net cost of electric power production 
from atomic energy in each of the concepts? 

(The information follows :) 

It is impossible to assign a cost for producing plutonium in power 
reactors unless the value of power is fixed. 

In the case of plutonium-only producers, the cost of plutonium is 
influenced by () the type of financing and operation (Government 
or private) and (2) the length of the military requirements for plu- 
tonium. 

In our evaluations of nuclear power costs the plutonium credit is 
taken at its fuel value of $12 per gram. Roughly, a plutonium credit 
of $10 per gram will reduce power costs by about 1 mill per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Based upon a 10-year requirement only, private operation and fi- 
nancing, and power valued at about 7 mills per kilowatt-hour, the cost 


of plutonium production would be in the order of $70-80 per gram, 
regardless of grade. 


SIZE OF CIVILIAN POWER REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Bupae. I note at the bottom of page 13 of Mr. Floberg’s state- 
ment the following: 


Projects for the development of civilian power reactors will constitute the 
largest single category in the entire reactor development program in 1959. The 
estimated cost for civilian power projects in that year are $113,590,000 and 


about $31 million more than in 1958. 

What is the reason for this increase ? ; 

Mr. Froserc. Mr. Budge, this represents an increased emphasis on 
the program. I would not describe it as a new emphasis but a good 
many different parts of the program are being stepped up in intensity. 

The fuel cycle program which was previously discussed is one ex- 
ample. , 

Mr. Bunce. In the past, has it constituted the largest single cate- 
gory ? ' 

Mr. Frorere. Certainly not in every year. 

Mr. Davis, would you respond to that specifically. 

Mr. Davis. This is really the first year in which it will be the largest 
single category. ; 

Mr. Buper. Why does that occur? Why has it not been before, 


or why is it now? 
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Mr. Fionerc. Military reactors have proportionately taken a higher 
percentage of the effort before. 

Mr. Bouncer. Military power reactors ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Reactors for military propulsion, either Naval 
or aircraft. The relative shift in emphasis indicates an increased 
amount of intensity being put into the civilian reactor programs. 

Mr. Bupar. Is that as a result of any foreign activity? What 
does it stem from ? 

Mr. Davis. It is really the result of the passage of time, the degree 
of development of the technology, the rate of solution of problems 
in the past, the degree of economic promise of the various concepts, 
the stimulation of interest by potential purchasers, and a great num- 
ber of other contributing factors. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE REACTOR 


Mr. Buper. With that kind of explanation, I wish somebody would 
comment to the committee on this article which the chairman read 
relative to the Westinghouse of Canada’s proposal to generate atomic 
electrical power at 6.5 mills. 

What is the Commission’s appraisal of that statement ? 

Mr. Davis. I think, as I tried to point out, when the question was 

raised before, that these are estimates which have been made by the 
Atomic Energy Company of Canada, Ltd., and by the Canadian 
General Electric Co. They are based on their estimates of the cost 
of constructing power reactors. We have looked at the cost estimates, 
at least those published by AECL, which I think are based on the 
Canadian General Electric work. They appear to us to be rather 
low estimates for the cost of constructing the reactor they have in 
mind. 

Mr. Buper. Rather low. Now that certainly is a far cry from the 
word Mr. Floberg used. Where is their error ? 

Mr. Davis. —— are estimating they can build a 200,000 electrical 
kilowatt plant for $50 million, 

I might add that they have recently completed a research reactor 

of 200 electrical kilowatts which cost $58 million, which is in general 
quite similar to the power reactor except that it operates in low tem- 
peratures and it is of necessity only one-quarter in size. They have 
not yet built any kind of reactor experiment or prototype reactor for 
the type of reactor for which they are making these estimates. Many 
of the hard facts we have learned about the actual cost of building 
reactors have come about as a result of our building reactor experi- 
ments and prototype reactors, such as the pressurized water reactor. 

Mr. Buper. What is your estimate of the cost of building that plant? 

Mr. Davis. I have not attempted to make any estimate of this. 
From just looking at the numbers which I had a few weeks ago, I 
would guess it would cost about $70 million rather than $50 million. 
This is purely a guess and not an estimate in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Buper. Even that would not bring the kilowatt cost for pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity anywhere near what your esti- 
mates are. 

Mr. Davis. The other factor that enters into the 6.5 mills is the ques- 
tion of how they assume the plant is to be financed. Their —_— 
tions with respect to financing are that it will be built as an entirely 
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Government-owned plant with only a minimum rate of interest and 
long-term amortization. 

If this plant were built in the United States by a privately owned 
utility, the cost of power from it even based on their estimates would 
be more like 9 or 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. I believe in the excerpt 
that the Chairman read that there was mention of the cost going as 


high as 14 mills per kilowatt-hour on unfavorable assumptions with 
respect to financing. 


COST OF POWER FROM AMERICAN PLANTS 


Mr. Buper. What is your estimated cost to produce a kilowatt-hour 
of electricity under the type plant which the Commission intends to 
build ? 

Mr. Davis. I might add we have recently had some rough estimates 

made by the DuPont Co. in connection with their studies of a heavy 
water moderated and cooled reactor, of the same general type, but 
mechanically a little different than the one considered by the Cana- 
dians, and if I recall correctly their estimates of the cost of power 
from a plant of 100 megawatts rather than 200 would be something 
in the range of 15 to 18 mills per kilowatt hour on the conventional 
United States financing. 

Mr. Buper. What is the 60-mill figure we had kicking around here 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Davis. This is for the Shippingport pressurized water reactor 
on the assumption that it runs pa at 60,000 kilowatts and on the as- 
sumption that the fuel lasts only as long as the minimum designed life- 
time. 

Mr. Buper. Even under optimum circumstances you said that would 
never get below 30, did you not ? 

Mr. Davis. My guess is that it would come down to something like 
30 mills. This isa highly experimental plant. Several million dollars 
were spent, for example, in providing instrumentation that would not 
go into a commercial-type plant. There are many experimental fea- 
tures of it that would not be duplicated. I should also point out that 
since it was or iginally started 4 years ago many of the design decisions 
were made 2 or 3 years ago, and we have since learned a great deal 
about nuclear power plants. The timing of the design and construction 
of the Shippingport pressurized water reactor has been the same period 
during which we have carried out the bulk of our whole civilian power 
reactor dev elopment work. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE REACTOR 


Mr. Bupeer. I assume that Westinghouse of Canada is an affiliate in 
some way of the Westinghouse Corp. in the United States. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is GE. 

Canadian General Electric Co. ? 

Mr. Buner. Is it General Electric instead of Westinghouse? 

I assume in that event it would be connected with General Electric 
of this country, would it not? This statement that the chairman read 
says, “( ‘anadian W estinghouse Electric.” Who is that? 

Mr. Davis. There is a Canadian General Electric Co. that has been 
doing most of this work. I assumed this refers to the joint program 
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between the ACL and the Canadian General Electric Co, There may 
be something else in addition; I am not sure. 

Mr. Buper. I am just wondering if you are familiar with this par- 
ticular proposal that was outlined in the statement which the Chair man 
read. This very clearly says, “Canadian Westinghouse Electric.” 

Mr. Davis. Let me put it this way: I am familiar with the work 
which has been done by the Atomic Energy Company of Canada. 
This has been largely conducted jointly with the Canadian General 
Electric Co. 

I am familiar with the work that has been done there. I am not 
familiar with the specific quotation from the newspaper which is the 
source of this particular question and I cannot say offhand whether 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co. may have also made some design 
studies based on this same work. 

However, I believe it is the same reactor and is based on the same 
design and cost studies made by the Atomic Energy Company of 
Canada in either case. 

Mr. Buper. Has anyone in the Commission ever attempted to con- 
tact this company to see how it ascertained this cost of production? 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe we have attempted to contact the com- 
pany. As I said, we have been working quite closely with the Atomic 
Energy Company of Canada, Ltd., which is our counterpart in Canada. 

Mr. Buner. As a matter of fact, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has a number of contracts with W estinghouse, has it not? 

Mr. Davis. Inthe United States, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bupee. I assume this is an affiliate company. I hope that we 
can get a little better statement in the record as to the Commission’s 
analysis of this item that appears in the Federal Power Commission 
News Digest. 

Under average conditions, assuming a media situation, what do 
you estimate right now it will cost to produce electric power from one 
of the type reactors that you would favor building for commercial 
production in the United States? 

Mr. Davis. I believe that the American companies which are will- 
ing to build the large-size boiling and pressurized water reactors can 
now propose plants that will make power for the order of 10 to 11 
mills per kilowatt-hour. They could today start to build plants which 
when completed 3 or 4 years from now would actually make power 
at about this level. 

Mr. Buner. How long do you estimate it will be before that cost 
will drop to the neighbor hood of 5 mills? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Budge, I am not sure that nuclear power is neces- 
sarily ever going to drop to 5 mills. If you were to ask me how long 
it would be before it could compete with conventionally fueled plants 
in areas of the United States which have relatively high fuel costs, 
which means 7 or 8 mills, I would say that probably within 5 years 
people will be able to start plants which will be competitive on that 
basis. But 5 mills is an extremely low figure, and I am not sure that 
within the foreseeable future it can be met with nuclear power. 


CONVERTIBLE PRODUCTION REACTOR FACILITY 


Mr. Bune. I think that is a very interesting and encouraging esti- 
mate. You have a request in your authorization bill for the so-called 
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convertible-type plant that you want to build at Hanford at a cost of 
$145 million. If you convert that to the generation of electric power, 
how much is that going to cost per kilowatt-hour in mills to generate 
power? 

Mr. Froperc. I think we ought to ask Mr. Bloch to answer that 
question. He is more familiar with that particular project. 

Mr. Biocn. That convertible reactor is a sort of production reactor. 
It is the result of a study that included the possibility of the generation 
of by product power to see whether by generating power as a byproduct 
you might reduce the cost of the plutonium product as compared to a 
str: aight plutonium producer. 

Mr. Buper. How do you figure that out in an area that has two mill 
power now in the light of the ‘statement you have just made? 

Mr. Buocn. Sir, ‘the study was made as a result of an authorization 
placed i in the Atomic Ener gy Commission bill last year which directed 
the Commission to undertake studies of a large-scale production re- 
actor and to look at both single- and dual-purpose reactors. This 
study was made and was submitted to the Joint Committee on the Ist 
of April as required by the authorization. The study gave estimates 
of time, cost, and development problems associated with a large-scale 
production reactor. 

It also gave estimates for the same general type reactor if it were 
built, designed, and operated at higher temperature and higher pres- 
sures so that it could generate power. 

The study was made str ictly in the context of a plant built at Han- 
ford based on Government financing. 

Mr. Frosera. I would like to point out for the record, Mr. Budge, 
that this project was not in the current authorization bill as initially 
submitted to the Congress. This particular project was added to the 
authorization bill by the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Buner. I take it then this is not something that the Commis- 
sion is actually crying to build; is that correct ? 


Mr. Fronerc. I do not think that is a fair restatement of my state- 
ment. 


Mr. Buper. You have good adjectives, You give me one. 

Mr. Frorerc. This is a project which the Commission is consider- 
ably interested in. It is the type of reactor that does have consider- 
able technical interest. The prince ipal interest of the Commission in 
the reactor actually, I believe, is in its plutonium production 
capability. 

Mr. Bupcr. What is the estimate of the cost of the plant which 
the Commission wanted to build and which you requested from the 

sureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Froserc. It was $120 million in its initial form as we requested 
it of the Bureau of the Budget. This was to be a production only 
reactor. Our initial concept of it was that. We subsequently learned 
more about the dual-purpose type. 

Mr. Bupcr. What is the total cost of this plant that is now being 
discussed ? 

Mr. Frorera. It is $145 million. 

Mr. Bupcr. When you convert it to power, how much will it cost? 

Mr. Froserca. If it is ever converted to power ? 
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Mr. Brocu. Interest at 3 percent per year on a plant investment of 
$211 million, assuming a 4-year construction period and amortization 
over a 25-year period after that, would total $108 million. On a plant 
investment of $260 million, using the same assumption, the interest 
would total $133 million. The current estimates go about like this: 
A straight plutonium reactor would cost about $120 million. A 

reactor built which could later be converted so that the power could 
bs added would initially cost about $145 million. If 300,000 kilowatts 
of electrical power were added, the total cost was estimated at about 
$211 million. If 700,000 kilowatts of electric power were added, the 
total cost would be on the order of $260 million. 

Mr. Buper. Have you arrived at your kilowatt-hour cost of pro- 
ducing electricity from that plant by simply using the amounts w hich 
are necessary for power, which are added to the original cost of con- 
struction as a plutonium plant? The ones that are charge: ible solely 
to the electric power producing features ? 

Mr. Buocu. The study was aimed at determining whether or not by 
adding power you could reduce the cost of produci ing plutonium. So 
the study assumed a fixed price for the electric power r of 3.58 mills per 
kilowatt-hour on the basis of advice from the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Federal Power Commission. That is a fixed price. We 
developed from that what the plutonium would cost from these 
various types of reactors. 

Mr. Buper. What happened to your plutonium cost as between the 
plant without any power features and the plant with 300,000 kilowatt 
power features and the plant with 700,000 kilowatt power features? 

Mr. Brocu. On the bate of the assumptions that were used, the 
study indicated that you had to have something more than 300,000 
kilowatts to get sufficient power revenue to reduce the cost of pluto- 
nium as compared to a straight plutonium producer. If you gener- 
ated 700,000 kilowatts it would reduce the cost of plutonium substan- 
tially on the assumption that you ran the plant for 25 years. The costs 
are also affected by what you assume to be the duration of a weapons- 
production program. In other words, whether you assume you need 
weapons grade plutonium for 15 years, 10 years, or 25 years. 

Mr. Buper. What is your cost of production of the power which 
you propose to sell at 3.58 mills in the latter two circumstances? How 
do you sell it for 3.58 mills and subsidize the production of plu- 
tonium ? 

Mr. Brocu. You are comparing the cost of the Government-pro- 
duced plutonium. You are trying to weigh the building of a straight 
production reactor which does nothing more than produce plutonium 
for the duration of program you assume and you arrive at a certain 
cost of producing weapon grade plutonium in a Government reactor. 

Mr. Bunce. Before you get any benefits, you have to go above a 
300,000-kilowatt plant; is that correct ? 

Mr. Buiocu. This is what the study indicated. I would like to em- 
phasize that this study was strictly for a reactor at Hanford on the 
basis of the Government doing the job. The study did not include any 
extensive look at what this concept would be in other parts of the 
country or on another basis. It was really studied as a production 
problem, not from the standpoint of the economics of this concept as a 
power producer. 

Mr. Bunce. Now taking the original concept about the single-pur- 
pose plutonium plant, what is the comparative cost of plutonium from 
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that type of plant and the one that is proposed with initial cost of $145 
million ? 


Dr. Lisny. We can give you all these numbers for the record if you 

like. 

Mr. Biocu. We can supply that. I would have to calculate that, 

sir. 
Mr. Buper. I wish you would also supply for the record a statement 

of what bes tog to this expenditure in the event 10 years from now 
or 5 years from now the Government decides that it does not need a 


further dacoly of plutonium. Then where are we on the power 
situation. 


Mr. Buiocw. All right, sir. The straight production reactor will 
have to be shut down. 


me. Bupecr. What I am getting at, of course, is what the cost of gen- 
ration of the power will be if you plan to sell it at this 3. 58 figure. 
7 The statements requested follow :) 


Stupy oF SINGLE AND DUAL PURPOSE REACTORS 


In the studies which have been made, the single purpose plutonium-only reac- 
tor has been compared with the dual purpose types; the basis for evaluation 
used has been the unit cost of the weapons material produced. Plutonium unit 
cost is regarded as of primary significance because the production of weapons 
material would be the primary purpose for constructing the reactor. In these 
studies, which were directed toward a determination of whether or under what 
conditions the recovery of byproduct power would reduce the cost of weapons 
material, a power value of 3.58 mills per kilowatt-hour was employed. Advice 
was received from the Federal Power Commission and the Bonneville Power 
Administration that this value represented a reasonable and conservative esti- 
mate of the worth of power from such a reactor. The value of 3.58 mills is lower 
than that used, for example, by the Corps of Engineers in evaluating conven- 
tional multipurpose projects, in recognition of the fact that a dual purpose reac- 
tor would represent a less firm power supply because of the need for periodic 
and sometimes unanticipated shutdowns. 

In comparing the unit costs of plutonium for use in weapons from the various 
reactor designs, the significant parameters for convertible reactors are: the dura- 
tion of the military requirement, the quantity of electric power generated after 
conversion to dual purpose operation and the timing of the conversion relative 
to the reactor’s estimated useful life. Consideration was given in the studies to 
two alternate periods for the duration of a military requirement—10 and 25 
years of plant operation—and to two levels of electric power recovery—300 
electric megawatts and 700 electric megawatts. The useful life of the plant in 
all cases was taken as 25 years. Should the military requirement not extend 
through the useful life of the plant, the single purpose reactor would be shut 
down, whereas the dual purpose unit would continue to operate as a power reac- 
tor with some byproduct fuel use plutonium (credited in the studies at $12/GM). 
Using the cost of plutonium from the single purpose reactor during a 10 year 
production campaign as index 100, the unit costs of plutonium from the converti- 
ble reactors are shown on the following table I. It will be noted that the shorter 
the duration of the military requirement and the longer that conversion to dual 
purpose operation is deferred, the higher will be the unit cost of the product. 

If it is desired to determine the cost of power recovered from a dual purpose 
reactor, calculations may be made which assign a value to the weapons use 
plutonium equal to the cost of producing plutonium from a single purpose, pro- 
duction-only reactor. Here again the duration of the military requirement 
and the timing of the conversion of the convertible reactor to dual purpose 
operation affect the cost of power. The results of these calculations are given 
on the following table II. As before, the shorter the production campaign and 
the longer the delay in plant conversion, the higher will be this cost of power. 

These estimates of plutonium and power costs should be recognized as quite 
preliminary and subject to modification as development work proceeds and addi- 
tional information is obtained. 

The information contained in the following tables, like the study, was based 
strictly on the context of a plant built at Hanford with Government financing. 
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TaBLEe I.—Cost of plutonium—Power value equals 3.58 mills per kilowatt-hour 
(excludes interest) 


10-year re- 25-year re- 
quirement quirement 








Unit cost of plutonium, index basis: 
ir I I Sen csi op dines del auibeibai s anced 100 


‘ 79 
Ris RPUEL CE, 1006 BON VONNOE 8 sin cc igndcinss wanemanntcidbetibudidmabede 117 90 
III, Convertible, converted to 300 electric megawatts: 
fer meme 6) Ed ot rs 23 ad EL es olde ie eebabaenie | 111 7 
I | 115 77 
Wt SM NIO ss cict ban ddndinindeteicabiadadtkentohtnctadtabtnats 122 80 
IV. Convertible, converted to 700 electric megawatts: | 
PINE OS oooh eens te ee eae 70 | 54 
Se PII 55 cssniecsabinna locianinepeened eaadincas eneaanate mae tame | 80 58 
o4 


Cy SE NE cnet ce ccaetecdumeanane siditbcciipdbesenbu et 95 





1 Does not include credit for current construction. 


TaBue II.—Cost of power—plutonium value equals cost of plutonium from plutonium 
only reactor (excludes interest) 


{In mills] 


10-year re- 25-year re- 














quirement quirement 

I. Convertible, 300 megawatts: 

(a) Converted in 0 year !__- se seabae eete es to eel 4.31 | 2.97 

(6) Converted in 2 years..............---- actos bbeduceebbeasas 4. 67 | 3.23 

(c) Converted in 5 years_--- abhi stds . Siete ke 5.40 3.78 
II. Convertible, 700 megawatts: 

(a) Converted in 0 year !___- 2.7. 1.83 

ey. EE ND. Loin nn intone ddnentnendosed bb niiadbaciices 2. 96 2.00 

ep Ce Ot NN wnencigddcnnetndGe nsambeiannmmdiaenuaad 3. 39 2.28 








1 Does not include credit for concurrent construction. 


TABLE III.—Power-only operation of Hanford new production reactor 


| Unit cost of power—mills 
per kilowatt-hour (Pu 


value=$12 per gram) 
Reactor case 


No interest | 3 percent 
interest 


300 electric megawatts 
700 electric megawatts 


REACTORS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Buneer. Last year, during the hearing and then on the floor of 
the House of Representatives when this bill was being considered and 
when the authorization bill was being considered, we heard a great 
deal about the plants which were being built in foreign countries 
under contracts which were being executed for deliveries in other for- 
eign countries. What is the up-to-date situation on that? 

Mr. Davis. I outlined the situation in Italy. 

Mr. Buper. Has there been an actual sale and then a delivery of 
any such plant ? 

Mr. Davis. Of any powerplant, as such ? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Has there been any contract signed to produce such a 
plant, to build such a plant for delivery in another country ? 
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Mr. Davis. There is a contract to build a small, pressurized-water 
reactor for Belgium, I believe—12,500 kilowatts, as I remember. 
There is also the conditional contract that I mentioned with respect 
to Italy. 

Mr. Bupver. The Italian Parliament adjourned without ratifying 
that arrangement, did it not ? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure about the arrangement. They have not 
passed an atomic-energy act, among other things, in Italy. 

Mr. Fioserc. They ratified the bilateral agreement. 

Mr. Bupee. The information I have is that the Parliament ad- 
journed without ratifying the bilateral agreement. 

Mr. Fioperc. If so, I stand corrected, but I thought I was right on 
that, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buner. Is there any other contract for the delivery of an elec- 
tric power reactor built in a foreign country for delivery to another 
foreign country other than this one for delivery to Belgium which you 
just mentioned ? 

Mr. Fioznerc. And a conditional one for Italy. 

Mr. Buper. How large is the conditional one for Italy # 

Mr. Davis. 134,000 kilowatts. 

Dr. Lissy. It is a duplicate of the Yankee plant. 

Mr. Buper. Perhaps the ratification occurred since this magazine 
was published in April, but the magazine—I suppose you are familiar 
with it—the Foreign Memo, published by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, says that the Italian Parliament adjourned without ratifying. 

Dr. VANDER Weyven. The bilateral agreement with Italy was 
ratified on the 15th of April. 

Mr. Bunge. Those are the only two contracts that have been signed, 
that are in the process of being signed ? 

Mr. Fiozerc. Other bids have been submitted. 

Mr. Davis. There are negotiations which, so far, have not resulted 
in contracts, to the best of my knowledge, between Great Britain 
and Japan and Great Britain and Italy. 

Mr. Bupee. A year ago, we heard quite a lot about those contracts; 
that they were supposed to have been signed and deliveries made. 
But now, you say, even the contracts have not been signed. 

Mr. Davis. As I understand the situation, they have signed con- 
tracts for assistance and design work, but not for the actual construc- 
tion of the plant. 

In the case of the Japanese plant apparently the Japanese have 
called for a new set of bids and are not considering the ones which 
were submitted earlier. 

As Mr. Floberg has pointed out, there are a great number of bids 
that have been submitted recently to various countries. A syndicate 
in Belgium has recently taken proposals for power reactors. There 
are a number of things of this sort going on, but the whole situation 
is still in a fairly fluid state, and I do expect that by a year from now 
there will be contracts for reactors both from the United States and 
from the United Kingdom in various countries. 

Mr. Bunce. Summarizing it, the situation is about the same as it 
was 12 months ago? 

Mr. Davis. I think it is getting nearer toward a solution but one 
of the characteristics of all of these foreign projects has been a very 
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great deal of — taking bids, taking new bids and things of 
that sort. They simply have not acted very rapidly in any case that 
Iam aware of. 


ARMY PACKAGE POWER REACTOR 


Mr. Bunce. Last year some members of this committee including 
myself were privileged to look at the reactor which was about to be 
made critical at Fort Belvoir, and which I understand is now in opera- 
tion. What is your best estimate now of the cost of generating elec- 
tric power in that kind of plant ? 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean that size or that particular type? This is 
a pressurized water reactor. 

Mr. Buper. Both. Does the cost increase or decrease with a larger 
size ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe that for a plant of that size built in the United 
States, which is not the intended location of plants of that sort, power 
costs are of the order of probably 20 to 25 mills. This is for a 2,000- 
kilowatt plant, which is an exceedingly small plant. This same type 
of reactor—the pressurized water reactor which is similar to the 
Shippingport reactor—is in fact the basis for several of the bids on 
large-scale plants from 150,000 to 200,000 kilowatts which are being 
made abroad and where the costs anticiated are of the order of 11 or 12 
mills per killlowatt-hour. 

Mr. Buper. Actually, you can increase the capacity of that plant at 
Fort Belvoir just by installing a new core, can you not, a larger core? 

Mr. Davis. We probably would be able to get more heat out of the 
core but we would have to install additional piping and _ turbo- 
generators to produce additional power. 

Mr. Buper. But your costs would go down considerably over the 
building of a new plant ? 

Mr. Davis. If we were to build a new and larger plant, the costs 
would go down. 

Mr. Buper. Suppose you built one in the nature of 100,000 kilo- 
watts; what is your cost going to be? 

Mr. Davis. For a pressurized-water-type reactor ? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I would guess on that size the cost might range some- 
where between 12 and 13 mils, something of that sort. This depends 
a great deal on the financing, the load factor and the circumstances 
under which it was built. 

Mr. Buper. Let us assume what kind of financing ? 

Mr. Davis. I am talking here about private utility financing, fixed 
charges of the order of 14 or 15 percent per year and load factors of 
about 80 percent. " 

Mr. Buper. What type of reactors do you feel would go down to 7 
or 8 mills per kilowatt-hour ? ’ 

Mr. Davis. I think ultimately there will probably be a fairly sub- 
stantial number. I think in all probability the boiling-water reactor 
and presurized-water reactor and the organic moderated reactor, or 
at least one of these, will be capable of doing this within the next few 
years. 

LIQUID METAL FUEL REACTOR 


Mr. Buner. In that connection, the following is the testimony of 
Mr. Thomas H. Johnson, of Raytheon Manufacturing Co., before the 
Joint Committee earlier this year. 
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Perhaps the most valuable contribution I can make to these hearings is to 
give a specific example of an idea that could, if pursued, break through the cost 
barrier which now obstructs our progress in atomic development. For 2% years, 
Raytheon has been exploring a design of a liquid metal fueled gas-cooled reactor 
for the generation of electricity. If successful, this concept would outmode 
other concepts now being designed for earlier operation and it would advance 
the United States a long way up the road toward economically competitive nu- 


clear power. 

What is your comment on that proposal ? 

Mr. Davis. We have reviewed the particular proposal. It is mainly 
a question of a quite difficult and long-range materials development 
program. It is, I think, quite true that if this were done successfully, 
it, along with other types of reactors that we are working on, could 
reduce costs below those attainable with the boiling pressurized water 
or organic moderated reactors. This is going to take quite a long 
time. It is not something that is going to be competitive in the same 
area of time with ones that are now quite well along in development. 

Mr. Buper. Are you saying it should be deferred ? 

Mr. Davis. I am not saying ‘it should be deferred. Iams saying the 
development will inevitably take a considerable length of time. 

Mr. Buner. Why should it not be pushed ? The t testimony would 
indicate that it would take slightly over $2 million to find out. 

Mr. Davis. We are still considering supporting some of the research 
work that is proposed on the material. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have anything in your program for fiscal 1959 
for that type of research ? 

Mr. Davis. We have money in the program in the engineering de- 
velopment branch for work on advanced types of reactors and also 
some money in the civilian power reactor budget for development 
work on advanced ty pes of reactors. 

If this work is done it would come out of either one of those items, 
probably the engineering development branch funds. 

Mr. Buver. Does the Commission intend doing any work on this 
type of project? 

Mr. Davis. Whether we will pursue this particular contract pro- 
posal or not is a desicison that, to the best of my recollection, we have 
not yet made. 

Mr. Buper. Under your budget submission, do you have latitude 
so that you can switch into this field in the present yudget proposals ? 

Mr. Davis. We certainly have latitude here, and, of course, as I 
pointed out, we do have funds specifically earmarked which are used 
to support this type of work. 

Mr. Buper. And which could be used for this particular investiga- 
tion should the Commission so decide ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We get, I would say, literally dozens of proposals 
of about this sort every year and we have to try to sort out those 
which seem to have promise and support them to the point where 
they might be either demonstrated not to be worth while or to where 
they can ‘be made into more of a project. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, you are in a much better position to evaluate 
those things than the members of the committee, but this testimony 
seems to be encour aging in talking about a, breakthrough. 

Mr. Davis. We have e discussed it several times as well as many 
other proposals which come to us in almost precisely the same forms 
and with almost the same claims. 
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COMPACT REACTOR SYSTEMS 


Mr. Bunee. I have just one further question, Mr. Chairman. That 
is the sentence appearing toward the bottom of page 13 of Mr. Flo- 
berg’s statement. 

Investigation will also continue on advanced compact reactor systems suitable 
as a mobile source of electric power and for propulsion of very large land 
vehicles. 

Will you expand on that a bit for me. 

Mr. Davis. There is a need in the Department of Defense for com- 
pact and easily transportable power sources which are not tied to a 
source of cooling water as we discussed earlier and which can be 
moved around and could be used to supply power either at various 
sites or which could even be used to power a large land train or snow 
train or something of that nature. 

The type of reactor that we are considering here we believe can 
be made quite light and quite compact. 

This again, however, is quite a long-range development program 
and one which will just be getting started this year as a development 
program. 

Mr. Buper. What would be your concise definition when you have 
in mind a very large land vehicle? 

Mr. Davis. As you know, there has been, at least one example of 
this, the type of thing that the LeTourneau Co. has built for the 
Transportation Corps of the Army which is a quite large vehicle. 
I do not recall offhand the dimensions of it but it is an overland 
vehicle composed of quite a number of cars, perhaps 8 or 10, which 
are powered presently by conventional engines and which are used 
to transport either personnel or supplies over snow. 

Mr. Fuosera. It is a trackless train. The tires are almost as big 
as this room. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have any comparative costs as to that kind of 
propulsion compared with conventional means of propulsion? _ 

Mr. Davis. There have been studies made by the Transportation 
Corps which, as I recall, showed that if the development could be 
made, and this is, of course, a considerable reservation, it would, 
because of the fact that you would not need to carry most of your 
load in terms of fuel, be quite economical by comparison with other 
types of propulsion. 

Mr. Boner. I wish you would put a short statement in the record 
sort of amplifying what this type of program is going to be. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavr. All right. 

(The statement requested follows:) 

A compact reactor study program consisting of three independent industrial 
studies under lump-sum contracts were commenced in March 1958 and will 
be completed in December 1958. These studies as discussed in AEC press re- 
leases dated October 16, 1957, and January 24, 1958, will recommend reactor 
systems showing promise, after development, of meeting known military needs 
for a power reactor of up to several thousand horsepower output, of extreme 
compactness and minimum operating weight. Such a reactor might be utilized 
with power conversion equipment of the gas turbine or liquid metal turbine type 
to make up a mobile powerplant of wide utility in military situations. Applica- 
tions inelude easily transportable electric generation units, railroad locomotive 
propulsion, off-road train propulsion, or any mobile plant required in the stated 
power range. The plans for fiscal year 1959 ($500,000 included in AEC estimate) 
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involve carrying out the study program to completion, evaluating the recom- 

mendations and selecting the basic system of interest, and initiating a low level 
of laboratory research and development in the most pressing problem areas 
to establish guides for the most efficient, orderly, and economical development 
effort if such an effort is justifiable and authorized. 


Bronogy AND MeEpIcINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasavur. We will take up the biology and medicine program. 
We will insert pages 126 through 149 in the record. 
(Pages 126 through 149 follow :) 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE PROGRAM—OPERATING EXPENSES 


Program statement 


Ratimate, fecal year 19000..5...350 ee eee $43, 000, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1958 


CORR 2s aia an enneeteaaneteaeee 7, 000, 000 


Mindful of the responsibilities of the Atomic Energy Commission and of the 
widespread public concern with atomic hazards, particularly fallout, as ex- 
pressed through the hearings held in the spring of 1957 before the Joint Com- 
mittee for Atomic Energy, the creation of the United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation and similar groups in other countries, 
and aware of the growing need for biochemical knowledge applicable to foresee- 
able power applications of atomic energy, a review has been made of the total 
biology and medicine program. It is recognized that the Commission must make 
both a basic approach to the peaceful biomedical applications of atomic energy 
and, at the same time, extend its program to answer the urgent questions of 
today and the immediate future. 

Each significant advance in the atomic-energy program has made fresh de- 
mands upon the Commission without relieving it of previous responsibilities. 
Furthermore, more detailed answers to increasingly complex problems are 
demanded. It is believed that the various biomedical programs should be ex- 
panded as planned, and that the dollar amounts are realistic, and it is consid- 
ered that adequate manpower is available. 

In the present state of world political conflict, there is a great urgency to ob- 
tain more definite information about fallout and the effects of ionizing radia- 
tion, whether from atomic-weapons tests, reactor incidents, or normal atomic- 
energy operations. The program expansion budgeted herein reflects this 
urgency, while at the same time maintaining a properly balanced effort in the 
peaceful application of atomic energy in the biomedical sciences. The budget, 
therefore, provides for initiation, expansion, or reemphasis in those areas where 
greater efforts are required in the fulfillment of planned objectives. 

(1) High priority will be given to the entire program of radioactive sam- 
pling and analysis especially the stratospheric program, for the primary pur- 
pose of determining the extent of worldwide contamination and to enable more 
accurate estimates of future accumulations. 

(2) More effort will be placed on long-term (life span and/or 2 to 3 genera- 
tion) studies for the determination of the effects of ionizing radiation, whether 
from internal emitters or induced by whole-body irradiation from external 
sources. The studies will emphasize both somatie effects (life shortening and 
cancer, including leukemia) and genetic effects, including developmental effects. 

(3) Greater emphasis will be placed on studies which can be done in hn- 
mans, both from the genetic standpoint and radiation-induced cancer and short- 
ening of life span. Thus there will be increased efforts in all aspects of human 
genetics, the long-term epidemiological program of the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission in Japan, and the studies of persons who have received radium, 
thorium, and other radionuclides accidentally or for medical diagnosis or 
treatment. 

(4) New developments on the therapy of radiation injury will be capitalized 
on to the extent and consistent with scientific manpower availability. 
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Summary of estimates by category 














' 
; | _ Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Category | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 
1. Radiation effects on biological systems- eu $11, 045, 400 | $12, 114, 000 $15, 073, 000 
2. Combating radiation detrimental effects. ‘ ha 1, 846, 851 2, 097, 000 2, 487, 000 
3. Beneficial applications of atomic energy- anal 8, 931, 662 9, 911, 000 10, 476, 000 
4. Biomedical problems in atomic energy operations... _.--.--| 6, 338, 817 7, 713, 000 9, 858, 000 
5. Civil effects test program - etki iat hiatal 497, 202 665, 000 900, 600 
6. Dosimetry and instrumentation___. 1, 842, 555 1, 993, 000 2, 375, 000 
7. Equipment not included in construction projects... -- 1, 017, 497 1, 507, 000 1, 831, 000 
Total biology and medicine program._._............--- 31, 519, 984 | 36, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 
1. Radiation effects on biological systems, $15,073,000 
(a) Medical research 

ER IRR cc bce eed ates Serkan dat aetna eae $4, 892, 696 
a OID No i are oe ate ee oe eee 5, 124, 000 
wemene Veer Woe ee Se ee Be ene aes. 6, 160, 000 


The requested increase in this category is required to support a much needed 
expansion of studies on radioisotopes which have been incorporated into the 
tissues of animals and man. This results from the increased interest in this 
field as it relates to the fallout problem and becomes possible because of the 
refinement of instruments capable of more easily and effectively detecting radia- 
tion in the living animal. 

In order to estimate the effects of these internal emitters on man, the relation 
of the known radium burdens and biologic effects in man will be related to known 
burdens of radium in dogs. The comparable biologic effects in dogs of Ra and Sr® 
are to be established, from which will then be derived an estimate of the effects 
to be expected from a given burden of Sr” in man. These data will also provide 
the basis for a more reliable maximum permissible concentration and be useful 
for estimating the effects to be expected from other radioisotopes. Pilot studies 
and small-animal experimentation have provided the basis for a sound program 
on larger animals, and, within limits, on man. Special attention will be given 
to Sr” and to other radioactive isotopes which are a part of the fallout problem. 
The work on mice and rats will be continued since details of statistical vari- 
ability and general biologic principles can be worked out on large numbers of 
these two species at much less cost. Chronic experiments are currently being 
established so as to provide the data as quickly as possible, but it will neces- 
sarily be a long-term project of several years’ duration. A number of ancillary 
projects are needed, as for instance: Complete details on all cases of human Ra 
poisoning or therapy ; epidemiological studies of Ra poisoning and the variations 
in natural backgrounds; experimental data on the behavior of traces of these ele- 
ments in normal humans; extensive analyses of bones, foods, and soil for con- 
taminant as well as natural radioactive isotopes. 

The net effect of the studies is intended to provide an understanding of the 
equilibrium conditions that may result in man under various types of environ- 
mental contamination. From these data will also be obtained the bases for 
evaluating the effects of departures from these equilibria. 

A unified study program of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission has been 
developed to follow the exposed and control populations of Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima for securing the maximum utilizable data on the chronic effects of radiation 
on man. The program emphasizes strict epidemiological control of recognized, 
relatively fixed population groups which are regularly contacted and observed. 
This requires a systematic surveillance and access to members of the study 
population and necessitates adequate medical, surgical, and autopsy services for 
the persons when they become ill for any reason. The key to the study is syste- 
matic collection of information on significant morbidity and mortality with the 
data being recorded on IBM cards for handling and analysis. The overall success 
of the unified study program depends on reliability of routine and sympathetic 
cooperation between the subjects and the staff. 

Other studies at the Brookhaven National Laboratory are designed toward 
improving methods of defining and measuring the true radiological dosage; 
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studying the direct effects of radiation on viability of a series of organisms rang- 
ing from viruses to large animals; comparing the effects of enzyme systems 
irradiated in vitro and in vivo; comparing the biological effects of equivalent 
dosages of regional and localized doses of X-rays and gamma rays; studying the 
factors governing the nonspecific transport of water and ions in the various 
compartments of the body. 

At both the University of Rochester and at the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory the occurrence of the bilobed lymphocyte has been under 
study with the general impression that it is a reliable index of radiation exposure, 
but time consuming to carry out. To this end plans are under way to develop 
a scanning-counting device which will substitute for human eyes. These data 
may have relation to development of a method for biological detection of low- 
level exposures to radiation; in the first laboratory the work is in cooperation 
with exposure to dental X-rays. Other studies at University of California 
Radiation Laboratory include an analysis of the effects of radiation and other 
factors which affect the life span of man, factors which may summate or perhaps 
counteract one another. In addition, attempts are under way to improve the 
treatment of radionuclide poisoning as a general problem, but with at least initial 
reference to strontium 90. The 60-inch Crocker cyclotron is to be used to study 
the effects of absorption of radiation of very high energies by several organic- 
water systems of biologic interest. 

At the Atomic Energy project at the University of California at Los Angeles, a 
wide range of biologic systems (biochemical compounds, through viruses and 
enzyme systems, embryos, and adult animals) are being exposed to radiation with 
the ultimate aim of being able to identify specific defects. 

At the University of Rochester, in addition to the bilobed lymphocyte work, it 
is anticipated that methods will be developed for calculating the needed white 
blood cell replacements and the significance of hormones and other substances 
as they affect the physiology of the normal and perfused spleen. The relation 
between tumor growth and blood cell formation will be examined and experiments 


will be directed toward studying the relation of anemia to the increased concen- 
tration of hemin in certain experimental mouse tumors. 


(b) Biological research 
Fiscal year 1957 


i cit ksh an biennale Se eee es soe lites See $5, 475, 572 
Winen). yea? 100 Gis iininiccinniani.waiamein dd. ol sie ee ae 6, 034, 000 
Fiscal: yor? 1G0Ds i scieltsceisd cttiinnd. ith ct beeen ees ets 7, 798, 000 


Genetics research to obtain critical information upon which more accurate 
estimates of the genetic effects of radiation on human populations can be based 
is one of the major objectives under this category. The need for additional in- 
formation has been emphasized by the 1956 reports of the United States National 
Academy of Sciences and the British Medical Research Council, and by the 1957 
report of the World Health Organization study group on the effect of radiation 
on human heredity. Estimates of human genetic damage are essential to the 
establishment of sound permissible exposures of individuals and populations 
which should not be exceeded. 

Only a relatively small proportion of the total genetic damage of radiation is 
expressed in the immediate offspring of irradiated parents. The evaluation of the 
immediate effects, although difficult and still not possible with accuracy due to our 
limited knowledge of human genetics, is nevertheless considerably more simple 
than the evaluation of the more persistent long-term effects of radiation on human 
populations. Many years of study will be required to collect the data necessary 
for these vital evaluations. Recently, however, Oak Ridge National Laboratory’s 
longevity studies of the first generation offspring of male mice which survived 
Operation Greenhouse have revealed a significant decrease in life span equal in 
magnitude to the decrease in the life span in the irradiated survivors themselves. 
This indicates that life shortening in the immediate descendents of irradiated 
parents may be an additional serious genetic hazard in man. In addition, this 
observation may provide a valuable method of comparing the gentic radiation 
sensitivity of different species of animals which would make the eventual ex- 
trapolation to man less uncertain. 

Areas of research in which additional effort is needed and planned include: 

(1) Variation in rates of spontaneous and induced mutation associated with 
different species, with different stages in development and under different 
physiological conditions. Much of this work involves laboratory plants and 
animals, especially mice. Studies of induced mutation in mice at lower radia- 
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tion doses, at different developmental stages and in somatic tissues will be 
expanded. A large-scale, long-term induced mutation test in another mammalian 
species, probably swine, will be initiated during fiscal year 1959 to supply addi- 
tional information on mammalian radiation genetics. Studies of human spon- 
taneous mutation rates will be expanded and support of human genetics studies 
in a number of medical schools will be undertaken to stimulate the training of 
medical geneticists which will greatly aid the future development of the program. 
Information on induced mutation in humans will be sought by surveys of the 
offspring of parents known to have received radiation. Cytogenetic and muta- 
tional studies of human cells in tissue culture will be encouraged to permit more 
direct comparisons of the response of human and other cells to radiation. 

(2) The extent of genetic as opposed to environmental components in the ex- 
pression of inherited traits. 

(3) Frequencies of deleterious genes already carried in human populations. 

(4) Rates of accumulation and elimination of deleterious genes in successive 
generations. 

Studies of the offspring of consanguineous marriages supply data bearing on 
(2), (3), and (4), and, in addition, yield estimates of overall deleterious muta- 
tion rates. Such studies of consanguineous marriages in Japan as well as in 
other samples of the human populations will be increased. 

A second broad objective of our genetic research is to obtain knowledge of the 
chemical and structural nature of the genetic material and the precise manner 
in which these are altered by radiation. Such understanding provides the only 
hope of eventually controlling or ameliorating the genetic effects of radiation. 
Increased emphasis will be placed on studies of the genetic material at the molec- 
ular level in viruses and microorganisms, on determination of mutation rates 
at low levels of exposure, and on the genetic effect of chronic as contrasted to 
acute radiation. 

(c) Biophysics research 


SIR I EE ne ceeibateiarieneaaniees nian iain $542, 280 
REE CE NG wns, m cope ergo inn dee hoe Games eabeneelate een aateaaamea aaa 563, 000 
BE IE rss caeseards minnie cessation ibligenbadi aaegeacaniaansderaditapesteeedniatamaee alaaa nal 627, 000 


A basic objective of radiation biology is to study the mechanisms by which 
the energy of ionizing radiations affect biological organisms. Although some 
progress has been made in the discovery of various chemical changes relating 
the ionization initially produced to the various biological effects which may 
result, the relationships involved are extremely complex and much further study 
is needed. 

It appears that the initial chemical changes induced by ionization are not in- 
stantly fixed as damage and that a more complete understanding of the subse- 
quent chain of events ultimately resulting in irreparable biological damage may 
enable us to find means to prevent or reduce the injury which would otherwise 
result. This can only be accomplished with the help of the type of work now 
budgeted under Biophysics. 

Research in biophysics generally involves— 

(1) The development or adaptation of sources of various types of radia- 
tion to travel the irradiation of an organism (or limited portion of an 
organism) under closely controlled conditions ; 

(2) The development of methods of observation and measurement of 
transfer of energy from radiation (particules or quanta) to the biological 
material (organism, cell, or portion of cell) and of subsequent chemical 
changes ; 

(3) The development of better methods and techniques for defining and 
determining damage to whole or fractional parts of the organisms; and 

(4) The development of methods and techniques for extracting the 
maximum amount of useful information from available research data. 

Increases in the fiscal year 1959 budget in this category will go to increased 
effort in methods of instrumentation and measurement of transfer of energy 
from radiation to biological material at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
and, at Brookhaven National Laboratory, (a) to better adaption of high-energy 
sources of radiation to biological studies, and (b) to a study of the effects of 
radiation on large molecules. 


(d) Environmental sciences 
Wemehh VeRO VOGT 6 ce ee ete Sa ea Lies ees $134, 852 
BRE ORE 206s i i. eee keke udcoeneee see 393, 000 
I oes ds sansa lca acevo eee 488, 000 
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An ecological approach to the problem of radiation effects on biological systems 
is part of the environmental sciences program. As a problem in ecology the 
relationships of the factors in the environment to the living organisms in a 
community, and of the interrelation of the living organisms in the community 
to each other, are being studied. Radiation is considered to be a new and added 
factor in the environment. For this program the objective is to single out from 
other environmental factors the effect of radiation on biological systems. 

One part of the program is to observe the conditions that exist before radiation 
is a factor in the environment in order that the extent of accumulated contami- 
nation and its longtime effects can be better evaluated. To this end natural 
conditions as they exist in major soils, climatic and vegetational areas of the 
continent are to be mapped. Projects that are characteristic of this research 
include studies in ecology of freshwater algae, bioclimatic investigations in the 
Appalachian Plateau, and productivity of aquatic habitats. 

Another part of the environmental sciences program on the radiation effects 
on biological systems is the ecological study at Rongelap Atoll. Here contami- 
nation has already occurred and it is now possible to measure the effects of radi- 
ation from fallout upon the plants and animals of this atoll. The radioactive 
isotopes in the fallout provide tracers for the study of the movement of minerals 
in the environment on a scale that would be impossible to duplicate under any 
practical experimental conditions. A study of Rongelap is also of special interest 
as the natives who were removed from Rongelap in March 1954 have now returned 
(June 1957) and are a part of the ecology of the atoll. Other factors that make 
Rongelap a desirable study area are as follows: conditions previous to contami- 
nation by fallout can be predicted; the atoll has received heavy fallout from one 
test, essentially thereby simplifying calculations of biological half life and rate 
of decline; and the effects of different levels of contamination can be observed 
by sampling at various islands in the atoll as the contamination on the islands 
varied to a considerable degree, the extremes being different by a factor of 10. 

The ecological evaluation of the effects of fallout on biological systems will 
contribute pertinent information relative to the selection of sites for atomic- 
energy facilities and for waste disposal. 


2. Combating radiation detrimental effects, $2,487,000 


(a) Medical research 
Fiscal year 1957______- sn cine aies ecient cg agli clase res SARIS aetna $899, 246 
RE: WORE Ts inka hk ea St etmek eaadan 1, 231, 000 
WIMCal Foar OOO... 5 ee ii ew handel 1, 460, 000 


A number of new developments during the past year and a half have resulted 
in at least one important possibility for the treatment of radiation sickness. 
Studies under the biology program, in particular at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, have shown that permanent recovery from the acute effects of lethal 
doses of radiation can occur by replacing the destroyed bone marrow cells of the 
irradiated animal with cells from an unirradiated donor animal. Consequently 
there is considerably more emphasis on this approach to combating radiation 
effects than in the past. 

This finding, originally observed in mice, has been confirmed and extended 
to rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and monkeys. The results with monkeys have 
been particularly encouraging. Research was therefore initiated in fiscal year 
1957 and considerably expanded in fiscal year 1958 to explore the feasibility of 
bone marrow transplants in man. Several sources of human marrow are being 
investigated, along with methods of preservation, in order to gain information 
useful in planning a bone marrow bank for emergency radiation accidents. A 
group of the country’s leading hematologists are collaborating with the Com- 
mission in this endeavor. Animal work has provided the basic information: 
however, no experimental animal has the same type of blood immunology as 
man, and the work must now be carried out in human subjects. Bone marrow 
has been transfused in a number of patients suffering from various diseases. 
No toxie reactions or other contraindications to the use of either fresh or pre- 
served marrow have been observed. If successful, the technique of bone marrow 
transplantation may also prove to be beneficial in diseases unrelated to radiation 
sickness, such as aplastic anemia and acute leukemia. 

The investigation of the toxicity of chemical protective agents in humans has 
continued. AET, the compound most successful in protecting mice against 
radiation death, is apparently too toxie for human use, as has been true of all 
other chemical agents investigated in the past. However, a considerable num- 
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ber of other compounds, almost as effective as AET in mice, have been synthe- 
sized and some of these may prove to be less toxic in humans. As other new 
drugs with prophylactic action against acute doses of radiation are prepared, 
they will be investigated for possible human application. 

The search for naturally occurring humoral or other types of protective agents 
will continue with emphasis on the basic aspects of the mechanism of action. 
Progress in this field requires more knowledge of the action of radiation on 
the molecular and structural components of living cells. 

A number of new low-level counting facilities capable of measuring the radio- 
active content of the human body will be in operation by fiscal year 1959. These 
counters will be particularly useful in planning and evaluating treatment of 
workers who have accidentally ingested or inhaled radioisotopes. The search for 
improved agents to aid in the elimination of radioisotopes from the body will 
eontinue. The application of various hormones and dietary factors in altering 
bone metabolism will continue to receive attention as a possible means of elim- 
inating radioisotopes already fixed in the skelton. 


(b) Biological research 
DOR SORE: TORT os «oni icici d aca SaaS en dee eae $851, 237 
Fiscal year 1958_ : 3 ist tll geal tt el 770, 000 
Weeoes 9000: TRGOk. ac cn cdinceen Ss linn ea Miplausenias lea heii ete ae belinda latina _ 920, 000 


Progress in the experimental study of temporary recovery from acute radiation 
effects indicates that more emphasis needs to be placed on two aspects of this 
problem. It is necessary to improve our knowledge of the physiology of the 
radiation induced changes, particularly in the immunologic responses of ir- 
radiated animals; the late or delayed effects require much more study to relate 
them to known physiological processes and to provide a possible means of 
alleviation. Methods of treatment will continue to be emphasized. Studies to 
provide means to reduce effects of internally ingested radioisotopes by detoxi- 
fying agents will continue. 

Searches for new synthetic compounds which help to prevent effects of radia- 
tion are to be continued with the hope that the toxicity of active compounds can 
be reduced. 

If the biological significance of linear energy transfer and relative biologic 
effect of photon energies and neutron flux is to be meaningful in terms of effects 
on humans, more emphasis on experiments involving total body irradiation of 
animals larger than the common laboratory species must be initiated. Data so 
far have indicated that large species differences exist, whether due to metabolic 
variations or the life span of experimental animals. The discovery of the mech- 
anism of damage and recovery in man depends upon extrapolation of data 
obtained from the most comparable sources. 

Studies of the radiation effects on large animals are to be expanded. Fer- 
tility, reproduction, work capacity, and resistance to disease are parameters 
other than death by which radiation effects may be evaluated through such 
studies. 

Added effort should be initiated in the epizoology of ionizing radiation from 
fission products and mimetic diseases. For practical reasons as well as for 
scientific value, more must be known of the nature of the disease causing ane- 
mias, thrombocytopenias, fetal monstrosities, etc. Data on livestock bred and 
raised in a radioecology due to natural activities in water, soil, rocks, or 
altitudes should be collected in order to dovetail with human data also being 
sought, since the pathway of assimilation is bound to be an important part of 
the results. 

(c) Biophysics research 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958__ 
Fiscal year 1959__ 


tocaats FOR 
To Se sista lees nis da Sd os cbt nl and nommaan go a cca 96, 000 
aa mien ina Na an sac ae ie caca enter te 107, 000 


Much of research in biophysics described in connection with radiation effects 
is equally applicable to this category, combating radiation detrimental effects. 
In either case, biophysical research develops the tools with which the biological 
effects of radiation are studied. In addition to the development of tools and 
methods for basic research in these fields, essential biophysical activities in 
connection with many phases of nuclear activity are concerned with the limita- 
tion of exposure of personnel to radiations. Such activities involve the identi- 
fication and evaluation of radiation hazards, the establishment of safe stand- 
ards, and the development of appropriate shielding and other measures for new 
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facilities, experiments, and test operations. The development and use of sources 
of radiation of high energies and of new design such as the bevatron, new high 
energy synchrocyclotrons and heavy ion accelerators at University of California 
Radiation Laboratory and Brookhaven National Laboratory, continues to tax 
the resources of the biophysicist in his efforts to find optimum solutions to the 
problems of evaluation and protection which they present. 


8. Beneficial applications of atomic energy, $10,476,000 


(a) Cancer research 


Wissen) ‘Fee? 1B a... cn id cc cnet $3, 199, 038 
NE NEE | aise sn ca aicsiencccenenpnicnitbenteiegtiinialininaeiedena ice aaa = eae 3, 480, 000 
WENCRE VOR TP iscc me ccnteies Oriietnncgcineaegeentinkteat ate eee 3, 707, 000 


A major portion of the increase will go to the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, where with the completion of the medical hospital and reactor, early in 
fiscal year 1959, additional staffing will be required for the overall cancer and 
medical research program. A part of this increase is intended for the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies where studies on internal emitters will be 
expanded. The remaining portion of the increase is for the Argonne Cancer 
Research Hospital to provide for the cost of additional patient care as result of 
the availability of the 70 Mey. linear accelerator for patient treatment in fiscal 
year 1959. This increase will also permit expanded patient studies with Sr-85 
and radium. 

At Brookhaven, though a limited number of brain-tumor patients have been 
treated with B” followed by exposure to the neutron beam of the pile, progress 
has been made. The use of sodium pentaborate combined with a technique for 
intro-internal cartoid injection seems to have solved to some extent the skin 
reaction problem and consequently gives a more promising aspect to this form 
of therapy. Full-scale patient treatment with the new medical reactor is ex- 
pected by mid fiscal year 1959 and by fiscal year 1960 this group is expected to 
stabilize its operational level. 

In addition to the brain-tumor studies, exploration in the use of short-lived 
radioactive isotopes in the therapeusis of disease states such as hepatoma, 
hepatic metastases and other metastatic cancers, are continuing. Results with 
radioactive manganses as a palliative measure in hepatic and metastatic cancer 
have been encouraging with emphasis during fiscal year 1959 directed toward 
its therapeutic use in metastatic malignancies. 

Increased effort will go into studies associated with the identification and 
possible use of the newly discovered “erythropoietin,” a substance capable of 
stimulating red blood-cell production. This material may be of significant im- 
portance in the treatment of anemias associated secondarily with cancer and 
other diseases, as well as in the study of the mechanism of blood production, a 
problem associated with radiation sickness. 

The specialized equipment of University of California Radiation Laboratory 
for accelerating particles to very high energies, as for example, 715 Mev. protons 
and comparable energies of neon, carbon, and nitrogen ions, will be used to pro- 
vide localized irradiation to the pituitary and hypothalamic areas of the brain 
of dogs in preparation for the possibility of their use therapeutically. The wide 
variety of these particles and their properties provide a unique opportunity to 
make comparative studies of biologie effectiveness and to study the effects of 
localized lesions of the brains in animals which have not also been traumatized 
by the otherwise coincident surgery. 

Immunological studies are progressing satisfactorily, though considerable fun- 
damental work remains to be accomplished. The program at the University of 
Rochester continues to be active in work with animal tumors, which it is hoped 
will lead to experimental radiation therapy using antibody-carried radioactive 
isotopes. From the knowledge gained it is hoped that these studies can be con- 
tinued with human tumors to a point where localization studies of antibodies in 
human tumors will prove effective. 

Iodine 131 labeled “lymphosarcoma” antibodies in a solid tumor will continue 
to receive attention at the Argonne Cancer Research Hospital. Both antibody 
localization and cytotoxic effects of such antiserum will be emphasized during 
the coming year. It is expected that in the near future these studies can be 
extended to human patients suffering from various neoplastic diseases. 

Research to obtain fundamental information on both the immunologic and 
metabolic factors involved in neoplastic growth will also continue for the purpose 
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of studying means whereby carcinogenesis can be controlled. In addition, sulfur- 
containing biochemicals will be studied at the cellular level in relation to their 
effect on neoplastic growth. Additional immunological studies related to human 
tumors have been carried out using a doubly labeled compound to study the 
localization of antitumor antibodies. This work reveals significant progress in 
this most difficult area, and it is hoped that accomplishments during the coming 
year will contribute to the clarification of the antibody localization problem. 


(b) Medical research 


oo oscns sane Sse ger plipecagecn ss career radn-aealr gr ASI $2, 425, 421 


a ra ccd nis dass nar einiaeiabianigunereoennarieomenastnisiodaniictediangeseeliotae 2, 725, 000 
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The level of activity in exploring the uses of radiation and radioisotopes as 
a tool in the study of diseased states will not increase in fiscal year 1959. 

One of the more promising leads in this area includes studies on the unique 
properties of the proton, deuteron, and helium-ion beams (of the 184-inch 
cyclotron) which permit localized large doses to the pituitary gland without 
undue injury to the surrounding tissue. 

Long-term studies in humans will continue on the effects of internal irradia- 
tion from P-32, yttrium-90, strontium—90, and iodine—131 when used therapeu- 
tically in certain diseases with concomitant studies to evaluate the hematological 
response and possible metabolic changes resulting from internal irradiation. 

It is expected that the availability of the new medical reactor at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory will open the way to studies associated with activation 
analysis. This will make possible expanded studies on the role of trace elements, 
particularly in normal and abnormal metabolism. 

Studies in this area continue, utilizing various radioisotopes with respect to 
their diagnostic implications and diseases of Cardiovascular, renal, neurosur- 
gical, muscular, skeletal, gastro-intestinal, and endocrine systems. It is antici- 
pated that certain functional studies will be undertaken in the patient who, 
as a result of extensive therapy, develops symptoms of radiation sickness. In 
addition, the effects of radiation on the skin in neutron capture therapy patients 
will be undertaken. 

(ec) Biological research 
Fiseal year 1957- 
Fiscal year 1958 . 
Fiscal year 1959___-_-_- 


pin eipoaneinecse am $2, 779, 992 
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The program in this area is designed to exploit to the fullest extent, within 
available funds, the beneficial uses of atomic energy in the fields of the bi- 
ology and agricultural sciences for the betterment of mankind. It has already 
been firmly established that radioisotopes are a powerful and most useful tool 
in the laboratory for elucidating life processes. A fuller understanding of the 
movement of ions in soils, uptake by plants and utilization by animals may 
well be a major factor leading to increased food production and thereby the 
reduction of world tensions in the struggle for food and shelter. Information 
obtained on basic biological processes is likely to contribute to an understanding 
of the mechanism of radiation injury. 

The biological effort in this field will include: 

1. Methods of controlling plant and animal diseases, the development of 
more effective insecticides and pesticides through the use of radioisotopes. 

2. The role of micronutrients in plants and animals as revealed by the use 
of radioisotopes. Some of these trace elements are known to be essential for 
the function of several enzymes. By the use of radioisotopes, it is expected 
that the role of these elements in growth processes will be elucidated. 

3. The mechanism of synthesis of food constituents such as proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and vitamins and factors affecting their production will most 
certainly be advanced by the use of radioisotopes. 

4. Knowledge of the precise growth processes, factors affecting growth and 
reproduction will be investigated using radioisotopes. 

5. The mechanism of action of enzymes responsible for biochemical trans- 
formation can be most effectively followed using labeled organic compounds. 


(d) Environmental sciences 


ROR) RO so eh hed ls eto cueurkin dec onssieahsaciaddexdsu $298, 421 
emia). enk 100 Gasa:i dices) acne concen aiee dan ie nea 400, 000 
NIE, TIEN RININR Cc seca icin cs encase toe neni Anca acoencosol bea enna 402, 000 
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In aquatic biology radioisotopes are being used to help solve some of the 
fundamental problems of productivity in lakes and in oceans. One example 
is the use of carbon-14 to measure productivity of the 1 celled plants, the 
organism upon which all production is dependent. From the estimate of the 
basic productivity, total production is estimated and areas of good fishing 
are predicted, information which is of great importance in fisheries management. 
Another example is the use of radioisotopes to determine the nutrients that 
are essential to lake productivity. A third example is the use of radioisotopes 
to determine the fate of trace elements in the mineral metabolism of aquatic 
organisms, 

Ecological research related to the beneficial applications of atomic energy 
will include the following: 

1. Productivity studies in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and in mountain 
and lowland lakes, The use of radioisotopes is a superior and relatively new 
technique for estimating production and is currently of worldwide interest. 
Reliable estimates of the productivity of lakes and of parts of the ocean can 
be expected. 

2. Radioisotope exchange studies in lakes. 

These studies are directed toward the determination of the elements that 
are essential to production, especially to the production of a desirable species 
of fish. Lake fertilization in some instances has resulted in the production of 
an undesirable species. Also, these studies will provide information on how 
the inorganic nutrients that are present but not available may become available 
for production of organic matter. 

3. Biological and chemical studies of marine organisms including fish, shellfish, 
and plankton. Basic information on the role of various elements in the life 
processes is essential to the understanding of the physiological demand of an 
organism for specific isotopes. The chemical studies will add valuable infor- 
mation to the limited data on the chemical composition of marine organisms. 


(e) Distribution of radioisotopes under research support program 


WiNCEh FOOr TOGT 2 once tiene ee a $228, 790 
Weal FORF LOGS ns nn sh ib hai mina adehaetnedamamele 260, 000 
Fiscal) ‘Foat TOGO. nis aS pean catebinieaiiiatate 500, 000 


This category provides for furnishing radioisotopes for research in medicine, 
biology, and agriculture at a reduction of 80 percent in production costs. The 
program has been well received, and has served to encourage the use of radio- 
isotopes in beneficial research and it is expected that there will be a considerable 
increase in the use of radioisotopes in fiscal year 1959. The following table 
indicates the extent to which researchers have benefited based on fiscal year 1957 
experience: 


Area of science: oo ’ 
BRIO RE - FORRG ia iire i ccegeten ui dliccidcea tea esteled tier headed 726 
CRCOR WOR aiieciccnrercnsccs ects enticcrnnidentinneiiniipeninnenininganmagiidataict 73 
PIGIOGICR] TOMO CE csr een cin cncsinhb sin escitillniinatinirmaniisnpiantaaleraiipagaiiaatiael 367 
ABPICUIERER)  POWRET I icc ie reesicccinrmicg eaiiwaico nibs geamin-s igang talleelaiaiiinamibaleipitadil 17 

PN CO a. ice cinicacclicncepiasashcedebbecedence ty oinainmmstanibaiamaaaddadcnat’ catieaemesiet sia ail Tabi damaaias 1, 183 


4. Biomedical problems in atomic-energy operations, $9,858,000 


(a) Medical research 


FisCal yOOY 2007 oon nine hk esha eee e ae $1, 350, 726 
Waseca! FeRr 1906. nts neheen nl Gaetan ene 1, 491, 000 
Wiecal year 1000. W060. hee eee ene 1, 603, 000 


A variety of potentially toxic materials are currently under investigation; 
these include such problem chemicals as beryllium, fluoride, uranium, thorium, 
and mercury, as well as more esoteric materials such as indium, zirconium, thal- 
lium, niobium, europium, the terphenyls, etc. Each of these materials is used 
in some process essential to the overall program. In many instances a material 
may be studied for its potential hazard because little or nothing is known of it 
toxicologically, whereas in other instances the establishment of permissible in- 
dustrial limits for a recognized hazard requires research. In addition, a num- 
ber of toxicological problems relating to a specific situation in industrial or 
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weapons programs will require short-term intensive investigations to secure an 
answer for continuing the operation most effectively or safely. 

ixamples of such research programs are: A comparative study of the straight 
toxicology of 10 rare earth compounds as to dosage and symptomatology in rela- 
tion to the separation and metallurgy of these elements at certain laboratories. 
The effects on the lung and the body from deposition of both nonradioactive and 
radioactive particulates in the lung, together with study of the possible role of 
these in inducing lung cancer. The toxicology of the terphenyls, a group of or- 
ganic chemicals used for the organic moderated reactor, with special reference to 
earcinogenicity of the irradiated and nonirradiated forms. The effects on the lung 
and body of inhaled radon and uranium ore dusts as encountered in mining 
and milling operations compared with the effects of pure radon and uranium. 
Beryllium and mercury are constant toxicological hazards. Studies of the de- 
position and distribution parameters of any element but with special reference 
to elements having relation to industrial processes or to fission products. De- 
velopment of processes and/or chemicals by which the body may be freed of con- 
taminants, and objects and areas to be decontaminated. 


(b) Biological research 
Fiscal year 1957__---- deidcey eee Bee ie et te ad. eS Re 
Fiseal year 1958____- Si ree RE tes eR see be cele oe Sit _. 2,144, 000 
Fiscal year 1950__._.____- 2, 348, 000 


Co ae ea A iw Oe OE eS EE Sh ED SS OED OD SS OS OO ED a OE AD ED Oe OS ED _, 


The major objective under this program is to understand the behavior in bio- 
logical systems of fission products from nuclear tests and effluents from reac- 
tors in the agricultural cycle under both field and laboratory conditions. The 
pathways by which these products get into any phase of the food chain and 
eventually are ingested by humans should be fully investigated. Information 
is needed on various factors affecting the biological uptake, such as tempera- 
ture, moisture, interrelationships with other nutrients, etc. The possibility of 
reducing the hazard by the use of chemicals such as chelating agents is being 
investigated. 

Research will be conducted on physical or chemical treatments of soils for 
the reduction of the availability of fission products to plants. Increased at- 
tention will be given to the relative accumulation of fission products in various 
species, varieties and parts of food plants. The surface redistribution of fission 
products after they are deposited on agricultural land, which would create areas 
of relatively high and low soil accumulations, will be investigated. 


(c) Biophysics researck 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1959_ 


as ache ii SR. 
z Eta __. 1,985, 000 
ass si iii sd Cc Nae ak acl cde Sivas aie ah i eel ca 2, 009, 000 


A large fraction of the work in this category is devoted to studies of the 
physical, chemical, and biochemical behavior of radioactive materials and toxic 
chemicals released to the environment in air, water, and soil. In general, such 
studies are carried on in connection with the operation of Atomic Energy 
Commission installations, providing not only guidance for current and future 
operation of such installations but also experience which may be applied, 
with certain limitations, to plans for new installations of various kinds. In- 
cluded are studies of the relationships between dissemination of radioactive 
materials in the environment and such environmental factors as soil chemistry, 
geological structure, topography, hydrology, meteorology, and composition of 
plant and animal life. These studies become of increased importance with 
the accelerated exploitation of nuclear energy and with growing public concern 
for possible hazards of exposure to radioactive materials. 

At the Oak Ridge National Laboratory data are being obtained to develop 
safe, but realistic, limits of permissible exposure and to improve the dosimetry 
related to problems of internal exposure. The great expansion in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy may suffer if unreasonable and excessive radiation protection 
measures are placed in the way of this development. This includes the determina- 
tion of concentration and distribution of major, minor, and trace elements in 
standard man, the development of urinalysis procedures for evaluating excretion 
in terms of internal distribution, the revision of MPC values in the handbooks, 
and pilot experiments with research animals on the biological parameters involved 
in calculating MPC values for which the available data are inadequate or non- 
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existent. Wherever and whenever possible, human data will be obtained. 
These studies represent one of the principal sources for maximum permissible 
concentrations recommended in handbooks of the National Committee on Radia- 
tion Protection and Measurement and of the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection. 

The health and safety laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commission, New York 
is engaged in a program of research in the specialized fields of standard test 
aerosols, mercury Vapor detection, rock mine ventilation and disposal of contam- 
inated wastes. The laboratory provides biophysics and industrial hygiene 
consultation and services upon request to all Divisions and Offices of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


(d) Environmental science 


Miseak ‘year: 20itsikisscsdst bn ansacanss-ntestohendeanisinenns ssiusemianaotae $1, 298, 810 
PL FOE Di Catecss tserineeeesg oialnted enti benietineliemara setae 2, 093, 000 
TUGCRA, FORE > Tis censevecangeenntyparnimlacticlenitienin eae 3, 898, 000 


The biomedical problems in atomic energy included in the environmental sci- 
ences program are related to contamination in the environment from either 
weapons tests, waste disposal, or reactor operations. One reason for concern 
about radioactive isotopes in the environment is that these isotopes may find 
their way to man by way of the food chain and potentially become a health 
hazard. 

The program for research in this category will include the continued monitoring 
of contaminated areas to determine quantitatively and qualitatively the extent 
of the contamination and its effect on the biomass. A slightly expanded ecological 
program at several Commission installations will allow increased observations on 
the effects of radioisotopes upon field plants and animals. 

Disposal in the ocean of radioactive waste becomes the concern of all nations 
because the waste becomes a possible source of contamination of the entire ocean. 
Therefore, research on circulation in deep ocean waters will be continued with 
the objective of determining the feasibility of using deep ocean waters as a site 
for waste disposal. 

Monitoring of contaminated areas will include the determination of radio- 
activity on the land, in the air, and in the sea, on a worldwide basis where possible. 

Meteorological research is concerned with problems arising as a result of 
nuclear weapons testing, reactor operation, fuel fabrication and reprocessing, 
and high level radiochemical research. Micrometeorological studies at the Na- 
tional Laboratories aim to correlate wind, vertical temperature structure, and 
turbulence in the layer near the ground with observed concentrations of plant 
effluents or test aerosols downwind of known sources, to develop improved 
methods of predicting on-site and off-site concentration or dose levels for site 
selection, waste disposal evaluation, reactor hazard evaluation, and to provide 
suitable records for interpretation of anomalous air-monitoring data. Studies 
of large scale wind currents in the troposphere and stratosphere of exchange of 
air between stratosphere and troposphere and of scavenging action of rain and 
snow are necessary in order to predict or reconstruct local fallout, long-range 
trajectories, and ultimate worldwide distribution and deposition of weapons test 
debris. Hypotheses regarding the rate of vertical mixing and horizontal ciren- 
lation in the stratosphere taking into account data on stratospheric ozone and 
water vapor will be further developed and tested in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of useful information on worldwide distribution from a small 
number of costly stratospheric sample analyses. Sampling methods in use will 
be evaluated and development of more efficient and cheaper methods will be 
pursued. Estimates of age of debris by relative activity of various short and 
long-lived fission product radioisotopes found in stratospheric and tropospheric 
samples and in rain are used to determine the origin and route of arrival of 
fallout. From such information it is hoped to develop satisfactory methods of 
predicting future fallout from weapons tests already conducted or from assumed 
future rates of testing. The effects of ionization produced by radioactivity in 
the atmosphere or on the ground are also the subject of study because they are 
not well understood and may be significant in terms of cloud electrification. 
radio communication, or weather. 
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5. Dosimetry and instrumentation, $2,375,000 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year —_ year 





1957 1958 | 959 
(a) Dosimetry ---- Postnotiecedessehanvundaheecshedtehaen $456, 644 $473, 000 $510, 000 
(0) Instrumentation ____-- 5 Side eh pense uitea edie 1, 385, 911 1, 520, 000 1, 865, 000 








The effects of nuclear radiations on living matter are of basic importance to 
the Commission’s biomedical research program. The correlation of these effects 
with the amount of ionizing radiation producing them, forms the quantitative 
basis of these researches. Determination of the character of the radiation 
(alpha, beta, gamma, or neutron) and its energy, and identification of the radio- 
nuclide source is essential. Instruments for measuring these effects, as well as 
the special techniques required for their proper use, are accordingly prerequisites 
to biomedical research, radiation protection, and control of radiation hazards. 
The development of improved or new instruments and measuring techniques 
similarly supports new or more productive research. These activities comprise 
this budget category. 

During fiscal year 1959 development efforts will be continued or initiated for 
new techniques in external and internal radiation monitoring for dose distribu- 
tion measurements in large and small animals; improved radiation survey 
meters of increased reliability, utilizing transistor techniques; telemetry of radio- 
logical and meteorological measurements; and monitoring equipment for high- 
energy radiation from accelerators. Newly developed plastics which simulate the 
response of tissue to ionizing radiations will be applied to special dosimetry prob- 
lems. Of particular importance is the development of photomultiplier tubes 
with low radiation backgrounds for use in whole body counters and for low-level 
analyses of the radionuclide content of biological specimens, 

Increased research on the biological effects of radioactive fallout requires 
supporting instrumentation and dosimetry. Four areas of research and develop- 
ment may be defined for this purpose: 

(1) The development of new methods for detecting ionizing radiations will be 
undertaken. The most promising includes solid state devices such as diode 
junctions, cadmium sulfide, and germanium crystals, 

(2) Electronic and electromechanical systems will be developed for the proc- 
essing of the electric signals from the detector elements. This automatic equip- 
ment will provide greater speed, versatility, accuracy, and reliability of data 
handling in the research program. Specifically, development of an automatic 
scanning gamma-ray spectrometer will be initiated and whole body counter 
development will continue. 

(3) Improvements in low-level counting equipment are anticipated from the 
continued research in scintillating materials and special low-noise photomulti- 
plier tubes, in order to permit the accurate measurement of smaller and smaller 
trace quantities of radioisotopes in biological samples. 

(4) The design of radiation detectors with unique form factors for special 
in vivo measurements will be emphasized. Successful completion of a brain 
probe has indicated the feasibility of extending these developments for other 
portions of the anatomy. 


6. Civil effects test program 


IE PITY OE ai cai esa ec nah eo cnn aan ans ed dpa el $497, 202 
IN a hs Sd seh ds cn tah ce Lec pl gba cach dc snip ee na nade 665, 000 
incest VOR BOG se eas ne i LN ene eee 900, 000 


Limited biomedical effects studies have been conducted at several of the 
weapons test series, with the first extensive program being included in the 
Pacific Operation Greenhouse series of 1951. Continual small-scale participa- 
tion in continental test series since 1953 has resulted in the development of new 
and improved instrumentation and techniques for field studies which now make 
it possible to perform field tests with a degree of precision previously available 
only for laboratory studies. Thus, it is now feasible to plan field studies which 
ean utilize the unique characteristics of nuclear explosions such as extremely 
fast time of delivery of massive gamma and neutron dose to large areas so 
necessary for acute radiation studies of large animals as related to special 
weapons defense measures. The frequency of weapons test series provides for 
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the timely planning of effects studies in keeping with the normal pattern fol- 
lowed by scientific investigators. This includes an initial planning and buildup 
period, a comprehensive period for collection of data in the field, and, finally, a 
period of data evaluation and reports preparation. It is expected that during 
fiscal year 1958 and 1959 this program will enter the planning and early buildup 
stage. 

Basically, there will be six general areas of study ; these are: 

(@) Fallout studies. 

{ b) Biomedical and physical aspects of prompt gamma and neutron 
radiation. 

(c) Blast effects on structures. 

(@) Biomedical effects of blast. 

(e) Radiological countermeasures, decontamination, and instrumentation. 

(f) Supporting services. 

It is expeeted that the fallout studies will include continuation of work car- 
ried on since 1946 by University of California at Los Angeles—atomic-energy 
project on fallout deposition, biological availability of fallout materials, physical 
and chemical characteristics of fallout, and biological significance of fallout. 

The prompt gamma and neutron radiation studies will include continuation 
of the program designed to obtain data to be correlated with the medical records 
of Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission and to extend the development of reliable 
shielding factors for shelter design and other radiological defense uses. Studies 
will be conducted on interspecies relationships in the response to acute radiation 
exposures. 

Relative to blast effects on structures, it is not propesed that there will be any 
large program sponsored by AEC. However, whenever possible, measurements 
will be made on response of either new or existing structures. Extensive studies 
are proposed for determining and proof-testing radiological countermeasures and 
decontamination procedures. Experiments will result from evaluation of Opera- 
tion Plumbbob experience which will provide information for planning counter- 
measure and decontamination operations. Instrumentation and supporting 
services will include, as necessary, development of special instrumentation for 
supporting other parts of the program. 


7%. Equipment not included in construction projects, $1,831,000 

Equipment requirements for the biology and medicine program are estimated 
at $1,831,000 for fiseal year 1959 which represents an increase of $324,000 over 
fiscal year 1958. The increase is primarily for the expanded biomedical re- 
search program. A major portion of the amount requested is for laboratory 
and shop equipment to be used at universities, laboratories, and institutions in 
connection with our offsite research program. Also, a substantial amount of 
new equipment will be required in connection with the relocation of the New 
York Operations Office Health and Safety Laboratory within the city. 

There follows a breakdown of the total equipment costs indicating amounts 
estimated for each major installation in relationship to its other operating costs 
under this program. 

{In thousands] 


Installation | Other oper- | Equipment 
| ating costs costs 





Argonne Cancer Research Hospital. --..-----.- ; a $1, 800 $60 
Argonne Netional Laboretory....--~<..--------.2244---.<s----, 3, 252 166 
Brookhaven National Laboratory- .--.--..----- heed 3, 885 250 
University of California Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif_.._. ‘eT 2, 020 | 55 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory--.---- id otibasdiile ‘ aca } 4, 327 200 
University of Rochester ah bebe dd adiadeieke ade 1, 550 50 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, Japan_--_---- a ‘ 1, 925 50 
Hanford Plant, General Electric Co___-.......----- ‘ iT 1, 850 80 
Health and Safety Laboratory, New York------- a | 847 206 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies._...-..-.-.- sis 736 148 
SONI ion bin inti akasedep 2545 kth igteiinds 2 5 bade , 18, 977 566 

PN sue Se ery a 41, 169 1, 831 





INCREASE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Rasavut. The appropriation for 1958 was $36 million. The 
request for 1959 is $43 million. The increase is $7 million. Your two 
27544—58——69 
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er increases in this program are for radiation effects on bio- 
ogical systems and biomedical problems in atomic energy operations. 
W Thy are these necessary ? 


RADIATION EFFECT ON BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 


Dr. Dunnam. I will take the first one first. 

One of the largest reasons for an increased cost in this program is to 
get long-term studies underway. I believe I testified last year to the 
need for getting information on animals that live longer than a few 
weeks, like a fruitfly or a few years like a mouse or a rat. We have 
undertaken studies in the past in dogs which have an average life span 
of perhaps 12 years. These studies have been concerned primarily 
with the effects on sterility of the male dogs and concern with the 
effects of radium, plutonium, thorium, and more recently, radio stron- 
tium, one of the principal h: azards from fallout from nuclear weapons. 

These are expensive programs. They require a certain amount of 
construction of facilities, and you will note that in our authorization 
section for biology and medicine we have such items in there to keep 
these things going. So I would say that largely this money will go 
for long-term effects of internal emitters in longer lived animals. This 
would be not just strontium 90. It would include other fission prod- 
ucts we would be concerned with, some from weapons testing, some 
concerned with the relation to hazard from reactor accidents such 
as occurred in England. This is a long-term proposition. It is not 
tied necessarily to weapons testing. 

There is in this also a project which we plan to start, a genetics 
project. It will be the first one in a mammalian species other than the 
mouse. This will be in swine. It will involve about a thousand 
swine, and it will be a 7- to 12-year project. This again will give us 
two things. One, information on a different species of animal which 
gives us more confidence when it comes to interpreting what it means 
forthehuman. The other, information on an animal that has a longer 
life span. So that one can determine whether or not the genetics 
effects produced by a single dose of radiation persist throughout the 
fertile period of the animal or whether or not they are transient. 


BIOMEDICAL PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC ENERGY OPERATIONS 


Now, as to the biomedical problems in atomic energy operations, 
the largest item of expense here involves fallout studies, fallout meas- 
urement, and one of the larger items is again an increase in cost of 
monitoring the stratesphere as well as worldwide soil sampling, world- 


wide food sampling, and worldwide human bone and worldwide milk 
sampling program. 


Mr. Rasavr. Is that all included in this item ? 

Dr. Dunnam. That latter was for the item No. 4, “Biomedical 
problems.” 

Mr. Ranaut. Why is it that we need more than the $36 million we 
had last year? What are you going to do that you did not do before? 
You are going to have the swine program. 

Dr. Dunnam. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavt. That is$7 million. Now, that isa lot of money. 

Dr. Dunnam. We are going to double the program at the Univer- 
sity of California on the strontium work. That is just beginning to 
get underway. We are going to increase the dog work at Argonne 
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National Laboratory, and some long-term studies with radio cesium 
at Los Alamos. 


OFFSITE RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. Ranaut. How many offsite research contracts which were due 
for renewal this last year did you refuse to renew ? 

Dr. Dunnam. Sixty-six, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. That you refused to renew ? 

Dr. Dunnam. Well, we terminated. They were not all refusals to 
renew. Some of them were self- terminating. Some of them were 
not renewed because they were not as productive as we had hoped 
them to be. 

Mr. Rapaut. Please give us for the record the same type of tabu- 
lation requested for offsite contracts in the physical research program, 
show the number of contracts that are 10, 5, or 3 years old, with the 
same recipients. 

Dr. Dunnam. Right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Division oF BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


Schedule of fiscal year 1958 offsite research contract renewals 


Number | Fiscal year 
Number of years of support of con- | 1958 renewal 


tracts amount 





te ee - “ | 


64 $1, 743, 652 
3to5 7 . 129 2, 326, 517 
BG Bi a diwinddctva dibsd deddndoc cntnieeshds Céduds tabtal. sohgheledudsbabous 177 4, 245, 320 
SE ib nrpt>aauie t<thinnwn methinsidlbiteites waleusuilciaanalasdidediiaanarses aetna 4 327, 674 
Total 


pine cs gs San aes oPeabadesenandg eu dbehlacaden~saduat Seepeeinegench 374 8, 643, 163 





Mr. Ranaut. How frequently are research results or progress re- 
ported to you on these contracts and how frequently is work inspected ? 

Dr. Dunuam. The progress report is required annually, 3 months 
before the renewal of the contract. My answer to the other is very 
similar to that given by Dr. Williams. ‘The larger contracts, the ones 
that are more complicated, are visited at least once a year. Our 
ideal would be to visit every one once a year, but we do not have the 
staff to do this so these small contracts are usually visited not more 
than once every 2 years. By small contracts, I mean $5,000 to $6,000. 
That does not mean that they do not produce sometimes as important 
results as the larger ones. 

Mr. Razaur. Do you feel that there is a proper inspection and 
evaluation of the work that is being done under the present system / 

Dr. Dunnam. I think we do a pretty g good job. The proposals are 
sent to us after usually being screened by their fellows at the univer- 
sity. They are rev iewed by specialists on my own staff. They are 
again reviewed by the representatives of each of my branches. 
Whether they are specialists i in that field or not, they all have a chance 
to comment and criticize. A very large proportion ‘of these proposals 
are also sent out to distinguished scientists around the country for 
comment, particularly if there is any doubt in our own minds as to 
whether or not they should be supported. 

Mr. Razavr. You are talking about procedure for the awarding of 
new contracts. 
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Dr. Dunnam. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaut. I was asking about the—— 

Dr. Dunuam. The renewals? 

Mr. Razavut. You feel that the evaluation of this information re- 
ceived is sufficient under the program that you have at the present 
time ? 

Dr. DunHAm. I am sorry, I misunderstood you. The evaluation of 
the results of the research occurs in two ways. One by the scientists 
around the country. Whether or not they accept the research is indi- 
cated by the fact of whether or not the research 1s accepted in a respon- 
sible scientific journal for publication, It is also evaluated by our own 
staff in terms of whether or not it meets the needs of our particular 
program. 

r. Ranavr. What were the items you said copstitute the necessity 
for the increase besides the swine program % 

Dr. Dunnam. There is a very extensive program on what we call 
internal emitters, that is, strontium 90, cesium, fission products of 
one sort or another as toxic materials. 

Another principal item is increasing some of the activities on these 
studies on leukemia at the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission in 
Japan, which is probably the biggest and most useful study of the 
effects of radiation on man undertaken anywhere. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. Is there anything new in research on radioisotopes 
that differentiates between cancerous tissue and normal tissue faster 
than in the past ? 

Dr. Dunuam. Recently I was up at the University of Rochester 
at our project there, and they are, with the use of isotopes in tissue 
preparations, finding a bona fide biochemical difference between can- 
cer of the liver cells and normal liver cells. 

Mr. Fenton. How do you get at that? 

Dr. Dunnam. This particular preparation is quite an elaborate one 
in which they perfuse either a tumor of the liver or a normal liver of 
a rat—these are experimental rat tumors—with blood which contains 
in it certain labeled amino acids. There is a rather marked difference 
as to how the two types of tissues handle that normally occurring 
amino acid. 


DOSIMETRY AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Mr. Fenron. Have they made much advancement in dosimetry ? 

Dr. Dunnam. Yes. We have under our program, particularly in 
the field of neutron dosimetry, work undertaken at the field test this last 
year, at Operation Plumbbob, developed a dosimeter, which will give 
a very clear picture of the spectrum of neutrons. This has been one 
of the most difficult problems the biologists have had to contend with, 
the uncertainties as to the neutron dose, because the neutrons tend to 
be very different in their energies, and tend to lost energy fairly rapidly 
with distance. This program was undertaken primarily to give us 
better information on the exposure of the Japanese at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, but it is proving invaluable in other studies. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rasavt. The committee is adjourned until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 
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Wepnespay, J uLY 2, 1958. 


TRAINING, EpUCATION. AND INFORMATION PRoGRAM 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we shall take up the training, education, and informa- 
tion program. We shall insert pages 150 through 164 in the record. 
( The pages referred to follow :) 


TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND INFORMATION ProGRAaM—OPERATING COSTS 


Program statement 


Mtimate fiscal year 190000 uk eed eae ee 
TN OME SO ge) Se ee ees ee eee 16, 850, 000 
IMCTORGS . .... <n Sd RRS Bb ROTI AE ees 4, 375, 000 


The training, education, and information program is directed toward broaden- 
ing the base of nuclear knowledge and technology both at home and abroad. 
Alternative approaches including assistance to colleges and universities, opera- 
tion of schools of nuclear science and engineering, offering, of fellowships, pre- 
sentation of international conferences, studies and exhibits, and the development 
and dissemination of technical information are being pursued to achieve the ob- 
jectives of this program. 

The rapid technological advances being made in all phases of the nuclear energy 
field vividly highlight the disparity between advances in the state of the nuclear 
art and the capability of our educational system to matriculate sufficient num- 
bers of qualified scientific people. Recognizing its responsibilities in this con- 
nection, the Commission is operating the International School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering at Argonne, the Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, and the newly initiated Nuclear Train- 
ing Center in Puerto Rico. In addition, an extensive program has been im- 
plemented in the form of financial grants for the purchase of training equipment ; 
and the provision of materials and teaching aids to colleges and universities for 
use in their classrooms and laboratories. Finally, a comprehensive program 
offering graduate fellowships in nuclear science and engineering, radiological 
physicis, industrial hygiene, and industrial medicine is being pursued to assure 
the channeling of a reasonable number of top quality students into the nuclear 
field. 

Bilateral and unilateral agreements between the Commission and foreign na- 
tions or groups of nations are designed to promote the development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in those countries cooperating with the United States. A 
logical first step in implementing these agreements involves sending study groups 
to requesting foreign nations to determine the relative status of their atomic- 
energy programs, including their probable future lines of development and their 
existing or potential needs for technical assistance from the United States. The 
findings of the study group serve as a valuable frame of reference for future 
collaboration in atomic energy between the United States and the country in- 
volved. In addition, programs involving support of nuclear topical conferences 
of interest to the scientific community and the presentation of overseas nuclear- 
energy exhibits are being pursued. 

The Commission, in carrying out its responsibilities for the dissemination 
of scientific and technical information, provides services inclnding the operation 
of a museum, exhibits and school demonstration units, and the provision of 
technical services within the AEC, for AEC contractors, and for American 
firms and foreign countries developing peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
Every effort is being made to publish and disseminate AEC-developed informa- 
tion at a rate corresponding to the increasing demands for knowledge in this 
hew and expanding field. 

While the contribution which nuclear radiation and radioisotopes are making 
to the national economy has already been demonstrated, the benefits derived to 
date represent a small fraction of their full potential. Accordingly, in order to 
accelerate the rate of progress in this field, an isotope development program 
having as its principal concern the development of industrial and agricultural 
uses of radioisotopes and nuclear radiation, is being implemented. 
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Summary of estimates by category 




















Actual, fiseal| Estimate, Estimate, 
| year 1957 fiscal year | fiseal year 
1958 | 1959 

cain, dial ARs eS ee | 
1. Operation of schools__........-..... ide setabziccedéatletame $1, 353, 096 $1, 882, 000 $1, 910, 000 
Oe TN a ras 344, 394 686, 000 954, 000 
OS Oe OND. nw nn cm conn «c-nbenccnnnusdbnsvtan fs 3, 639, 143 7, 687, 000 4, 855, 000 
4. International conferences, “exhibits, studie s, and other as- 

Sistance.._._.- aR AN a Lacs denlclonas Sine 108, 403 2, 230, 000 4, 975, 000 
es GEReIN el ee oe pee Be 513, 567 604, 000 630, 000 
6. Publications and libraries_._.....................-...-..... 1, 578, = 2, 521, 000 2, 137, 000 
7. Industrial isotope developme nt. eo. Seite aoe 350, 000 5, 000, 000 
8, Other training, education, and inform ition activities... -_- 144, 060 437, 000 331, 000 
9. Equipment not included in construction projects.....__.._- _134, 686 453, 000 433, 000 

7 | 
Total training, education, and information program_.... — 16, 850, 000 | | 21, 25, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Operation of schools, $1,910,000 


In order to make the unique facilities of the Government available for edu- 
cation and training in atomic energy, the Commission operates schools of 
nuclear science and engineering at the Oak Ridge and Argonne National Labora- 
tories. With the establishment of courses in nuclear science and engineering 
at various universities, aided by the Commission through equipment grants, 
certain of the Commission school operations are now planned for phasing-out 
or reduction. Upon the graduation of the present class at the Oak Ridge School 
of Reactor Technology at the end of August 1958, no further classes will be 
scheduled for that school. In order to provide the maximum student capacity 
at the Argonne International School of Nuclear Science and Engineering, the 
10-month course has been divided into 2 semesters with the student spending 
— first 5-month aemeater at either Pennsylvania State University or North 

Carolina State College, both of which conduct courses under contract with the 
Commission, then the hiehent spends the second semester of 5 months at school 
at the Argonne National Laboratory. This has permitted the Argonne school 
to provide 2 courses per year of 60 students each year, a total output of 120. 
It is expected that at the end of fiscal year 1959 the university contracts will 
not be renewed since the basic instruction provided at these institutions, which 
is a prerequisite for entrance into the International School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering, should be available in many foreign and American universities 
by that time. Since the prerequisite training will be available at these univer- 
sities in fiscal year 1960 and thereafter, the ISNS and BE will continue to admit 
approximately 120 qualified students each year. 

The Commission also operates, through contract with the University of Puerto 
Rico, a nuclear training center adjacent to the university for students from 
Latin American countries, utilizing facilities being constructed by the United 
States. In addition, at Oak Ridge, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
offers specialized training courses in atomic energy, one example being the 
training of research workers in the use of radioactive materials. The Health 
and Safety Laboratory of the Commission’s New York office also offers courses 
in monitoring techniques. The cost-estimates for the individual schools are 
detailed below : 

International School of Nuclear Science and Engineering, Argonne.—The 
ISNSE at Argonne National Laboratory, as pointed out above, offers 2 courses 
a year of 5-month duration to train American and foreign students in many 
facets of reactor technology. The costs and student load for these courses, 
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together with the prerequisite courses at Pennsylvania State University and 
North Carolina State College, are as follows: 











| 
Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1957 fiseal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
EEE ee —= 
Pennsylvania State University: 

Annual student output (2 courses with 30 students each) -- 61 60 60 
Pi EET Pe re ee eae $109, 508 $86, 000 $85, 000 


North Carolina State College: * 
Annual student output (2 courses with 30 ‘stude nts each) -- 60 60 


61 
NE CON cs crease eh cccletlscccncnatanncevend] $96, 234 | $80, 000 $80, 000 
Argonne National Laboratory: 


Annual student output (2 courses with 60 students each) - -| 126 | 120 120 
pureting GON. =. <2 akc. hs. | $458,574 | $530, 000 $513, 000 
i 


In addition, the ISNSB at ANL will offer in fiscal year 1959, two 6-month 
courses, each supporting 10 students twice a year as follows: 


Reactor hazards evalmationi:s <5. le as ee Ss $75, 000 
A course designed to provide information on the nature of reactor 
hazards and on the importance of control through operational care 
in addition to design features. 
Renetor  MUPCT TIA a i cited ks eel i a $100, 000 
A course designed to meet a need of many foreign countries for re- 
actor supervisor personnel in order to operate properly the types of 
reactors which will be completed in the next few years. 


In summary, total costs for operation of the Argonne International School of 
Nuclear Science and Engineering are: 1957, $664,366; 1958, $696,000; and 1959, 
$853,000. 

Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology.—This school, established as an in- 
terim measure to fill ABC and industry training needs at a time when universities 
had few offerings in the nuclear field, has now fulfilled its primary function. 
Due to the impetus provided by AEC programs for assisting universities in the 
nuclear field, the demand for ORSORT training has decreased to the point that 
ORSORT will be closed when the class presently in residence graduates in August 
1958. Thus, the $100,000 estimated for 1959 will provide 2-month operating 
costs, plus closing costs associated with the termination of this program. 

The costs and student load for ORSORT are: 








Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 





Annual student output. --_- 


120 194 60 
Operating costs - $325, 006 $495, 000 $100, 000 





Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies—The principal training activity at 
ORINS is the special radioisotope training program. The primary purpose of 
this program is the training of research workers in the use and handling of 
radioactive materials. Training consists of courses in instrumentation, radia- 
tion detection, and safety and protection. As a corollary course special and 
advanced training are offered to stimulate interest and increase information 
among scientists and technologists in the field of nuclear energy. Two special 
courses in radiological health for civilian and military personnel were initiated 
in fiscal year 1957 as well as an advanced course in industrial isotope radiog- 
raphy with lecturers and participants from United States, England, and Canada. 
These and the regular courses are being conducted in fiscal year 1958, and are 
expected to continue in fiscal year 1959. 


Fe RN TE OR MS gE I EE 


| 
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The costs and participants in this program are as follows: 


Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 














year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 

Program costs_ __.--- side ADU elcions ac to arrasem eta anciaiafenteiaaaainaane $140, 111 $152, 000 $154, 000 
Participants... ._._- idssia ssgalsased 404 357 408 
Foreign. __...-- hina amanipaacadieelie 79 60 86 
Domestic. .-...--- 2 ane scene Raab | 325 | 297 322 

Pa —SS Se eee 

Courses offered... .........__- 7 a. camaadelenneanee | 11 | ll | 10 


! ' 





The other major training activity at ORINS is the traveling science teachers’ 
program wherein specially selected teachers employed in high schools of the 
country, receive 3 months of intensive training at ORINS. During the subse- 
quent school year they visit high schools throughout the States, and then return 
to their regular teaching posts at the end of their year’s appointment. Training 
includes special lectures in science and mathematics, instruction in teaching and 
laboratory demonstration techniques, and the development of low-cost demonstra- 
tion apparatus. In the field, after the training period, they spend a week at each 
seheduled high school lecturing (with demonstrations) and conferring with 
students, teachers, and administrators. This has become an increasingly effec- 
tive program in extending special knowledge, stimulating interest in science, 
science careers, and teaching, and has extended beyond the high-school level to 
adult groups, i. e., civic clubs, etc. The salaries of the teachers, transportation 
costs, and direct costs are supported by the National Science Foundation. Dem- 
stration material and administrative costs are borne by AEC. Ford Motor Co. 
furnishes the vehicles and Gulf Oil Co. the gas and oil for 1956-57 and fer 1957- 
58. Seven teachers were enrolled for the year 1956-57 visiting 184 schools in all 
the States. Ten teachers were enrolled during the summer of 1957, and 300 
schools are scheduled for the current school year. It is expected that State 
participation will increase the program to 25 teachers and approximately 750 
schools for fiscal year 1959. Costs to AEC in 1957 were $32,000; 1958, $46,000; 
and 1959, $66,000. 

ORINS also engages in miscellaneous training activities dealing with graduate 
students, special lecturers, and student educational tours. In summary, operat- 
ing costs for the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies are as follows: 1957, 
$363,725 ; 1958, $450,000 ; and 1959, $430,000. 

Puerto Rican Training Center.—The estimate of $500,000 for the Puerto Rican 
Training Center provides for the following educational courses and activities : 


(a) Training program in nuclear science and technology (24 stu- 


CN re i ee eee ee Lae $145, 000 
(b) Reactor development and research including radiological survey 


(not training course but will use some students on part-time 


I a alias is ese ccn ona Sdbeedn ds Lease 50, 000 

(c) Radiological physics and radioisotopes technique course (6 courses, 
ns G60) is ins ed. sie Se es 95, 000 

(d) Training and research in the application of nuclear energy in 
a LO ONY oie hvedn td ek es os 30, 000 

(e) Training in use of radioisotopes in the basic medical and clinical 
Subes 40 aeeen th) 6 35 a oc ce ee ied eee 40, 000 
(f) Special research projects in nuclear fields_._.__._______-____-___---~ 22,000 

(g) Admnistration: 

Directors’ office, salaries, and expenses___..____-..____-___- 3 35, 000 

Administrative services (fiscal, supply, health, clerical, cus- 
COUEAL.  COBIT si oc cmrcinccscinnitiacn ee eee ee Bt ere see 28, 000 
NUNN ao cin cin 2: Sc os cs mses lar dak spc aot dindedastalaibie can Sh bec eee 10, 000 
NN i iets icin ck ap cl ou nah gh nes acca acetate eee eae tal 20, 000 
Contingencies and planning for future development____...____ 35, 000 


The $500,000 planned for fiscal year 1959 compares with $241,000 estimated for 
fiscal year 1958. 
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Health and Safety Laboratory.—Starting in fiscal year 1959 the AEC, through 
the New York Health and Safety Laboratory, will offer up to four courses per 
year in radiochemical and counting procedures. The courses will be open to 
foreign nationals and will be of 6 weeks’ duration. The courses will consist of 
lectures and laboratory assignments on the following subjects: 

1. General problems of distribution of fission products in the atmosphere. 

2. Counting equipment and techniques. 

3. Determination of activity and identification of specific radioisotopes. 

4. Development of analytical methods. 

5. Philosophy and interpretation of measurements. 

These courses are estimated to cost $27,000 in fiscal year 1959. 


2. Fellowships, $954,000 


The principal purpose of offering fellowships in nuclear science and engineer- 
ing and the life sciences is to assure that a reasonable share of outstanding stu- 
dents in the physical and life sciences undertake graduate work in nuclear fields. 
The increased demand for nuclear technology curriculums induced by the award- 
ing of fellowships has stimulated the development of nuclear programs among col- 
leges and universities. The Commission also awards special fellowships in 
radiological physics, industrial hygiene, and in industrial medicine. There is a 
steadily increasing demand and need in both Commission facilities and private 
industrial laboratories for individuals trained in the problems of radiation 
and toxicology peculiar to nuclear energy operations. The fellowship programs 
will be expanded in fiscal year 1959 to meet these requirements. 


Amounts required for the various fellowship programs are summarized as 
follows: 


| | 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiseal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 





Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
































Number 
a om oer wig 5, & tt sol ae 
Nuclear science and engineering -.... } 0 1 $18, 615 85 | $300, 000 | 150 | $475,000 
Radiological physics Soh ok 117 | +229, 903 129 | 265,000 163 334, 000 
Industrial hygiene 9 48, 245 5 34, 000 8 45, 000 
Industrial medicine : “4 6 47, 631 10 87,000 12 100, 000 
Total fellowships... ................}...-..-..- 344, 304 |. 686,000 |.........- 954, 000 








| Represents ad ministrative costs required to initiate program in fiseal year 1957. 


8. Assistance to schools, $4,855,000 


Assistance in the form of equipment grants, provision of materials and serv- 
ices, and courses of instruction for high-school and college faculties is offered 
to educational institutions as an inducement to assume greater responsibility 
for education and training in the nuclear fields. 

Under the equipment grant program, universities are provided funds for the 
purchase of reactor training equipment, teaching aids, demonstration apparatus, 
and specialized isotopic and laboratory equipment. The Commission also lends 
without charge special materials, source materials, and other materials peculiar 
to nuclear technology to colleges and universities. In addition, AEC will, with- 
out charge, fabricate neutron sources and fuel elements, reprocess fuel ele- 
ments, and perform a number of additional services for universities. 

In cooperation with the National Science Foundation, university summer 
courses emphasizing the utilization of radioisotopes are offered to high-school 
science teachers in an effort to stimulate student interest in atomic energy at 
the high-school level. Similarly, summer institutes are offered for faculty 
members of accredited colleges, universities, and technical institutes to provide 
basic background in nuclear energy and to develop faculty competence in the 
nuclear energy field. For those programs which the AEC and NSF sponsor 
jointly, the NSF pays the stipends, travel, and per diem costs of the teachers 
and faculty members being trained, while AEC pays the course costs of the 
institutions providing the training. 
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The following is a summary of the activities included in this category: 






































Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 195¥ 
A. Training equipment: 
(1) Reactor training equipment. -.- ~-----+-+--| $3,360,643 $5, 540, 000 $2, 800, 000 
(2) Isotope training equipment, life sciences | 8, 500 1, 170, 000 600, 000 
Total training equipment-.-..-- ee 3, 378, 143 6, 710, 000 3, 400, 000 
B. Development of pedagogical tools___- dade 0 | 135, 000 50, 000 
|=—- = ——SSSS ——— == ——— | 
C, Faculty training: 
(1) Radiobiology training for high-school science | 
teachers (in cooperation with NSF)----- | 143, 421 171, 000 | 45), 000 
(2) Radiobiology lecture series (in cooperation with 
NSF)-_--- 0 5, 000 10, 000 
(3) Special faculty training in reactor technology - - 77, 593 | 383, 000 | 300, 000 
(4) Research participation program in reactor tech- 
nology -.- | 0 | 57, 000 5), 000 
(5) Radiobiology training for college faculty (in co- | | 
operation with NSF)-_- seis ; sl 0 |} 0 70, 000 
Total faculty training 221,014 | 616, 600 | 880, 000 
D. Nuclear materials services_._.................... 39, 986 226, 000 525, 000 
SS Se |e ee 
TEE RENUROO ED GOIOOEE .. . oc ennddacasnsernorennnonné 3, 639, 143 7, 687, 000 4, 855, 000 
i 1 


4. International conferences, exhibits, studies, and other assistance, $4,975,000 


The United States is participating in the International Conference on Atomic 
Energy to be held at Geneva, Switzerland, in September 1958. By agreement 
with the Department of State, the Commission is responsible for the scientific 
and technical aspects of the United States participation, including provision of a 
United States exhibit. In keeping with the role of the United States as world 
leader in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, it is planned to emphasize the 
breadth of the United States atomic energy research effort pointing up the many 
fronts on which research is going forward. Exhibits are therefore planned in 
the biological and physical sciences, and the power reactors field. There will 
also be a special demonstration exhibit displaying the progress attained by the 
United States in coritrolled thermonuclear research (project Sherwood). An 
amount of $3,040,000 is estimated for the Geneva Conference. 

There is included an estimate of $150,000 for Commission participation in and 
financial support of topical scientific conferences dealing with various aspects of 
atomic energy. Direct support and/or attendance by the AEC of such confer- 
ences will help keep American scientists abreast of the latest advances in the 
scientific world and increase the interchange of scientific information among 
nations. 

An estimate of $200,000 is required to permit studies by the AEC of the atomic 
energy capabilities of cooperating countries and groups of countries in order to 
provide a base for development of programs of assistance to such nations. It is 
anticipated that small groups of scientists and engineers, under consultant 
contracts with AEC, will travel to several nations to examine the working level 
capabilities with respect to atomic energy activities and prepare recommenda- 
tions as to specific types of assistance which would be in balance with these 
capabilities in the way of implementing the President’s atoms for peace program. 

The United States is continually receiving requests for atomic energy exhibits 
as part of international conferences, trade fairs, and exhibitions. By agreement 
with the Government agencies usually concerned with such requests, the Com- 
merce Department and United States Information Agency, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been given responsibility for budgeting for overseas nuclear 
energy exhibits in fiscal year 1959. This new program, estimated at $1,500,000 
for fiscal year 1959, assumes participation in 4 exhibitions in the latter part of 
fiseal year 1959 and advance preparation for 2 in early fiscal year 1960 at a 
cost of approximately $250,000 per exhibit. It is anticipated that the estimates 
would provide 2 exhibits in Europe, 1 in Far East, and 1‘in Latin America in 
fiscal year 1959. 
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The following is a summary of the activities included in this category: 


| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
a 1989 








1957 1958 

a "Niel ‘meee oon ieee, Died’  aaehidal aie sane oF pe sts  stadsae tata Aleksei a 

(a) Special conferences .--- ai ita il $63, 683 $1, 635, 000 $3, 040, 000 
(6) Topical conferences - - - Subepetancadipedipeasasases | 30, 612 | 78, 000 150, 000 
(c) Country program studies... ; ea 14, 108 180, 000 200, 000 
(d) Overseas nuclear energy exhibits............- 0 337, 000 1, 585, 000 
nistatibidecnapibeies eatbatnt phiieinhameattats 

os. o-chegene Mh eran ie taal Se | 108,403 | 2,230,000} 4, 975, 000 

' 


5. Museum and exhibits, $630,000 


The Commission’s responsibility under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to 
provide for the dissemination of unclassified scientific and technical information 
is carried out in part by means of a museum and other visual presentations 
exhibiting developments in the field of peacetime applications of atomic energy. 
The American Museum of Atomic Anergy located at Oak Ridge and operated for 
the Commission by ORINS, serves as an educational information center for 
visitors from all parts of the United States and from foreign countries. The 
Commission’s traveling exhibits program, operated for the Commission by 
ORINS, serves as a major instrument for public information by providing mobile 
exhibits which are toured throughout the country and thus bring the progress 
of peacetime developments of atomic energy to large audiences at State, county, 
and local fairs, civic gatherings and similar events. The small industrial exhibits 
program by the Washington headquarters is designed to meet the needs for 
specialized exhibits for use at technical and industrial conferences and trade fairs 
to acquaint audiences composed of industrial, scientific, engineers, and manage- 
ment people, with Commission programs and technical developments. The 
following is a summary of the activities under this category: 


i 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1957 1958 1959 
(a) American Museum of Atomic Energy--- $140, 391 $135, 000 | $107, 000 
(6) AEC traveling exhibits program _ . | 373, 176 | 465, 000 | 501, 000 
(c) Industrial exhibits program, headquarters.._- oie 0 4, 000 22, 000 
Total museum and exhibits 513, 567 | 604, 000 630, 000 


6. Publications and libraries, $2,137,000 


The Commission’s technical information program provides information mate- 
rials and services to science and industry in programs furthering the objectives 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 “to encourage widespread participation in the 
development and untilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes to the 
maximum extent consistent with the common defense and security * * *” and 
“to strengthen free competition in private enterprise.” In addition, the program 
implements agreements for international cooperation by furnishing technical 
information services under the atoms for peace and bilateral agreements 
programs. 

The estimate of $2,137,000 covers activities necessary to fill the needs of 
science and industry and the needs of the AEC and its contractors for scientific 
and technical information materials originated within the AEC program. These 
include the maintenance of classified depository libraries for use by access permit 
holders, preparation under contract of books compiling technical data essential 
for peacetime applications of atomic energy, the writing under contract of a 
series of technical progress reviews to keep industry abreast of current technical 
developments in the atomic energy field, the translation of technical data from 
Russian and other foreign language materials, the printing of materials pub- 
lished and distributed under the industrial participation activities of the Com- 
mission, and the conduct of a survey and analysis of methods for disseminating 
technical information as a basis for evaluating the desirability of adapting new 
or improved methods. The estimate also covers all costs in connection with the 
operation of the technical information service extension at Oak Ridge for 
providing (a) both classified and unclassified central AEC publishing, reference, 
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abstracting, document collection, and distribution services; (6) both classified 
and unclassified technical information services to the Commission’s access permit 
holders under the civilian applications program; and (c) primarily unclassified 
technical information services to domestic depository and educational libraries 
and to libraries established in foreign countries under the atoms for peace and 


bilateral agreements programs. The following is a summary of the activities 
under this category : 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














| 1957 1958 1959 

a preening —| in acide 
(a) Classified depository libraries__. gies — 0 | $20, 000 | $20, 000 
(6) Contract writing program. _-_-- san $99, 554 | 440, 000 | 325, 000 
(c) Technical progress reviews.__-.-.-- Fi a ale ; | 33, 424 | 112, 000 | 136, 000 
(d) Translations program_-.-.-_-- piel acs eli iastehe ee baacaae 74, 000 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 
(e) Printing for industrial information program.____ ee 126, 696 226, 000 | 130, 000 
(f) Technical information service extension, Oak Ridge ‘ 1, 244, 922 1, 623, 000 1, 426, 000 
Personal services | 872,536 | «912,000 ~—=—-940, 000 
Travel___- 4, 278 | 5, 800 | 6, 000 

Other objects __- at ‘ | 368, 108 | 705, 200 480, 000 

Total, publications and libraries... .....| 1,878,596 | 2,821,000 | 2, 137, 000 





7. Industrial isotope development, $5 million 


The benefits derived from nuclear radiation and radioisotope use to date repre- 
sent but a fraction of their full potential. The magnitude of this potential con- 
tribution to the national economy requires a major effort to accelerate its early 
realization. In this connection, the Commission has implemented an industrial 
isotope-development program encompassing the following activities: 

(a) Participation with private organizations in research and development to 
exploit the practical application of radioisotopes to industrial manufacturing 
methods, processes and products ($2 million). 

(b) The establishment of radioisotopes technology training institutes for indus- 
trial personnel in the technology necessary for practical industrial applications of 
radioisotopes and nuclear radiation to industry. This program would include 
the establishment of a prototype industrial course at ORINS to develop the cur- 
riculum appropriate for use in industrial courses throughout the United States 
($200,000). In addition, postgraduate institutes of isotope technology would be 
established at educational institutions having established nuclear energy educa- 
tion programs. Each institute will offer courses to industrial scientists and engi- 
neers including practical demonstration of industrial applications of radioisotopes 
and lecture and laboratory instruction in the characteristics of radiation and 
radiation safety ($700,000). There would also be a program of equipment grants 
to accredited colleges and universities as an inducement to include instruction in 
isotope technology in their science and engineering curriculum ($900,000). There 
will also be a program of producing a series of technical training motion pictures 
($200,000). 

(c) The development of a program to encourage and provide incentives for 
private production of materials needed for full-scale exploitation of the applica- 
tion of radioisotopes and nuclear radiation ($500,000). 

(@) Accelerate the development of economic application of high-level radiation 
to industrial processes. Includes development of fission byproduct utilization 
radioisotope source technology, irradiation methods, study of high-level radiation 
phenomena of mossine radiation sources for use in gamma process development 


facilities ($500,000). The following is a summary of the activities included in 
this category : 


Actual, fiscal] Estimate, Estimate, 











year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
(a) Radioisotope application development 0 0 $2, 000, 000 
(6) Radioisotope technology training -_....................... 0 0 | 2, 000, 000 
(c) Industrial isotope production... ._..............-..-.-.--.. 0 0 500, 000 
(d) Industrial process radiation.-................-..-.---....-- 0 $350, 000 500, 000 


f 
: 
K 
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8, Other training, education, and information activities, $331,000 


The Commission conducts on-the-job training and laboratory training for 
the recipients of fellowships in radiological physics, industrial hygiene, and in- 
dustrial medicine. The programs are conducted during the summer months 
and are intended to supplement academic training received at the universities. 
In addition, summer training courses in radiation protection are offered to 
help meet the need for training health physicists for ABC installations, indus- 
trial, university, hospital, and other Government facilities. The amount of 
$181,000 is required for this purpose in fiscal year 1959. 

The lack of adequate teaching material in nuclear science and engineering has 
been a severe handicap in encouraging educational institutions to develop teach- 
ing capability in nuclear science and engineering. Handbooks, textbooks, and 
films supported by the AEC have helped to fill a critical gap. The amount of 
$50,000 is required in fiscal year 1959 for this activity. 

A new program offering short courses in such subjects as reactor physics, 
chemical processing, waste disposal, etc., will be initiated in fiscal year 1959. 
The purpose of such courses is to supplement curricula offered in colleges and 
universities thereby providing a means for acquiring highly specialized knowledge 
in the nuclear field, which is not otherwise available. It is anticipated that 
students would come from American Government and industry. 


9. Equipment not included in construction projects, $433,000 


Equipment requirements are estimated at $433,000 for fiscal year 1959. Of this 
amount, $35,000 is required for additions and replacements of office furniture, 
machines, and printing equipment in connection with the technical informa- 
tion program. The balance of $400,000 is required to equip the Puerto Rican 
Training Center scheduled for completion in fiscal year 1959. The following 
equipment is required to provide adequate equipment for the courses indicated : 


(a) Graduate studies in the medical school: Equipment for clinical iso- 

tope laboratory and basic science laboratories primarily for basic op- 

erating tools and for safe isotope handling. — —_- pitts st) SOE: O60 
(vb) Training and research in the application of nuclear energy in cancer : 

Cobalt 60, 1,500 curies teletherapy unit, and radium supply and re- 


Biter. GQUIINDITE, dn 5d ed in eke deebdn ite aie eae 125, 000 
(c) General isotopes handling equipment for training in radioisotope 

CREO ij na picnpetnwitig dnb nsiping ene a aah bein gene 35, 000 
(d) Special equipment for Mayaguez reactor facility__._____ ~dditee 149, 000 


There follows a breakdown of the total equipment costs indicating amounts 
estimated for each contractor in relationship to its other operating costs under 
this program. 


{In thousands] 








| Other | Equipment 


Installation operating costs 
i costs 

Puerto Rican Training Center_- . | $500, 000 $400, 000 
Technical Information Service Extension, Oak Ridge...__.._...__.. 1, 426, 000 | 31, 000 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies (American Museum of Atomic 
Energy and AEC traveling exhibits ae A iscsi ab ek sigs .| 608, 000 2, 000 
Bid aibieease ere no ceeses-| 18, 358, 000 0 
Webd nels 5. Leach, casper nlE 2s pabcatags tn Se 433, 000 








Mr. Razavut. The 1958 appropriation was $16,850,000. The 1959 
request is for $21,225,000. 


ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Your program of assistance to schools is dropping off from $7,687,- 
000 to $4,855,000. 
What is the significance of this change ¢ 


Dr. Lipsy. I shall ask Mr. Davis and Captain Shilling, in charge 
of the programs, to give the answer. 
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Mr. Davis. Our part of this, Mr. Chairman, is the reactor training 
equipment. This is the amount which has been requested to cover the 
grants for equipment for engineering schools. 

Mr. Rapaut. The question i is, What is the significance of this 
change? 

Mr. Davis. The significance of the change is that this is the amount 
that was allowed in the budget for this activity. 

Mr. Razavur. Did you ask for more money for this of the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. McCartny. No, sir: we did not. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the significance of the change? 

Mr. McCartuy. The significance of the change, Mr. Chairman, is 
that in fiscal year 1959 there will be less numbers of grants made to the 
colleges for this type of equipment. 

Mr. Rasavr. Then it is due to the lack of requests for the equip- 
ment by the colleges at this time? 

Mr. McCarruy. Actually at the time this was prepared it was 
expected that 1958 would be the peak year. There has been an increas- 
ing number of requests, and grants to the schools would have to be on a 
priority basis for both reactor and medical equipment. This program 
will continue through 1969 and probably thereafter if requests keep 
coming in. 

Mr. Razavt. [s there a lack of interest in this on the part of the 
schools ? 

Dr. Lizzy. No; there is no lack of interest. 

Mr. Razavut. That is almost a 50-percent drop. 

Dr. Lissy. We could use more money, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. Mr. Chairman, 1958 was to be the peak year at the 
time this budget was prepared. 

Mr. Ragavr. I do not care anything about that. I want to know 
what is the significance of this change. It is a very essential question. 

Mr. McCarruy. The significance of the change, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there will not be sufficient money to meet all of the grant requests 
in 1959 that we now have or hand or expect to receive. 

Dr. Lirsy. Did we ask the Bureau of the Budget for more? 

Mr. McCartny. I do not believe we did, sir. 

Dr. Lissy. The Commission apparently got what it asked for. 

Mr. Rapavt. You did not ask for more money of the Budget 
Bureau? This isthe request that you made and you got it. 

Dr. Lissy. That is the correct information. 

Mr. Ragavrt. That is the first part of it. 

Dr. Lrssy. That is right. The Commission decided that this was 
the amount we should ask for. 

Mr. Razaur. That is all you asked for, that is all you were per- 
mitted to ask for. That is the answer to my question. 


INDUSTRIAL ISOTOPE DEVELOPMENT 


We have a decrease in the school program, and I note here that we 
have in the industrial isotope development program an increase from 
$350,000 to $5 million. 

Let us get that justified. 

Dr. Lissy. Let me try that, Mr. Rabaut. 
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Dr. Pittman, the Director of the Office of Industrial Relations, and 
I, are very much interested in the isotope program. As I told the 
committee the other day, without having had any special money 
spent on isotope development—something on the order of $2 million 
or $3 million a year here and there in our operations but with no 
particular money spent for isotope development—isotopes have given 
us this great benefit which I described to you as being in the general 
range of $1 billion a year of industrial savings right now. 

In view of this, we thought last year that we ought to get busy and 
see if we could not start a program of purposeful stimulation of new 
isotope uses as well as an increase in the volume of the uses now being 
made. 

That is what the current $350,000 was spent for. It was made by 
diversion of funds from other programs to see if this was a good idea. 
The answer is that it is a good idea and that is why we are asking for 
the $5 million. 

Mr. Rapavr. This is really odd. This one item here deals with uni- 
versities ; does it not ? 

Dr. Lissy. Which one, sir? 

Mr. Ranaut. The cut from $7 million plus down to $4 million plus. 

Dr. Lissy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. That cut results from an expression of the Commis- 
sion. That is all they asked for. This other is an increase from 
$350,000 to $5 million. Is that to fit this program under the whole 
general figure, that we take it off one place and put in someplace else ? 

Dr. Lissy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rapavutr. One deals with universities and studies, with alert 
minds, and so on, and the other—I do not mean to say there are not 
alert minds in both places, but the other is an industry affair. It goes 
to industry for the use of isotopes. 

Dr. Lissy. Largely, yes. 

Mr. Raravut. You have been telling us for 2 days about the need for 
more students, it would look like something we have as a going con- 
cern is now taking a fadeout and the other is getting a terrific buildup. 

Dr. Lissy. No, I can assure you that they are quite unrelated. 

Mr. Rasavut. How will you use this $500,000 programed for encour- 
aging private production of isotopes as indicated on page 162? 


Dr. Lissy. I would like Dr. Pittman to answer this question, Mr. 
Rabaut. 


Mr. Rasavur. Under section C: 

The development of a program to encourage and provide incentives for private 
production of material needed for full-scale exploitation of the application of 
radioisotopes and nuclear radiation, $500,000. 

Mr. Prrrman. Sir, this will be primarily spent on such things as 
the separation of highly purified fission products. We now have at 
Oak Ridge a fission plant for the separation of fission products one 
from the other. In order to find out how to use these we must prepare 
them and make them available to industries and educational institu- 
tions and the like—such things as promethium, cerium, cesium and 
so forth. 

Mr. Rasavut. Whois going to use this money ? 

Mr. Prrrman. This will be used by the Cottitn ides: sir, probably 
mostly at Oak Ridge. We will also use it to produce cobalt-60 to 
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have available for industrial gamma radiation. We will need this in 
order to carry forward the large-scale radiation program that we hope 
to get underway. 

Mr. Rasavut. Do you have the page there ¢ 

Under section a, how is that $2 million to be used ? 

Mr. Prrrman. The first, under section a, will be used for contracts 
primarily with industrial concerns. The whole objective of this 
program is to get industry to use radioisotopes in all the various 
places where they can. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Who gets this money ! 

Mr. Prrrman. This $2 million will primarily be spent through con- 
tracts with industrial concerns and with people like Battelle and 
Armour, with universities, with anybody who is capable of coming 
up with a new use or an improved use. 

Mr. Rasavut. What will you get out of these contracts ? 

Mr. Prrrman. Out of these contracts we will get development of 
new techniques of using isotopes. We will get the information which 
comes from these developments and we will be able to make that in- 
formation available. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is encouragement to industry, then ? 

Mr. Prrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavt. This will be to encourage industry and to give you 
the information that they derive from it, is that right ? 

Mr. Prrrman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. Who will get the $2 million ? 

Mr. Prrrman. The $2 million, sir, under the radioisotopes 
application 

Mr. Razavut. The question is, Is the Commission getting the money 
for its use or industry? Who will get it? 

Mr. Prrrman. Most of it will be spent through contracts with in- 
dustry. Some of it will be spent in our own laboratories to carry out 
programs. 

Mr. Rasaut. What percentage do you figure you will spend in 
your laboratories and what percentage will go to industry ? 

Mr. Prrrman. We have not worked out the program, sir, but I would 
imagine it would be about 90 percent to industry and roughly 10 per- 
cent in AEC facilities. 

Mr. Ragavt. This is for great benefit to industry; is it not? 

Mr. Prrrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. You will get the information back from industry into 
the AEC; right? 

Mr. Prrrman. That is night. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Ranaut. How much is industry putting into this pragram? Is 
there any matching funds on the part of industry at all, or is it just an 
out and out gift ? 

Mr. Prrrman. In this particular part of the program, sir, which is 
just getting started, the idea is that these will be contracts, probably 
mostly CPFF contracts, with laboratories that have ideas. Of course, 
industry for 10 or 12 years has been spending its own money in develop- 
ing the uses of isotopes. 
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Mr. Rasavut. I know very well what we have done. We have spent 

a lot of money in this country, not only on this but in the whole pro- 
gram. So is industry putting any money into this at this time? 

Mr. Pirrman. Industry is putting money into it at all times. 

Mr. Razavr. I know about all times. That is the general run of the 
mill. I am asking is anything being done by industry in relation to 
this $2 million. 

Mr. Prrrman. This particular program as it is now designed is not 
a matching program and it is not a shari ing program. 

Mr, Ranaut. So we are putting the money into it? 

Mr. Pirrman. Yes, sir. We are getting all the information from 
it, sir. 

Mr. Razavr. I want toask you one thing: Is this plan very firm ? 

Mr. Pirrman. Yes, sir; it is a quite firm plan, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. If it is firm what industries have you in mind to get 
this? You also mentioned college laboratories would get some of it. 

Mr. Prrrman. $2 million of the $5 million is for a training program, 
a good portion of which will go into college laboratories. 

Mr. Razavt. I thought we were talking about the $2 million. Is 
this $2 million a part of the $5 > million we talked about before ? 

Mr. Prrrman. There are 2 items of $2 million each. One is for 
contracts with industry and the second $2 million is for the establish- 
ment of isotope training courses. That money we will try to fit into 
the regular educational pattern of undergraduate and graduate 
schools. 


Mr. Rapavur. What industries do you contemplate will use this 
money ¢ 

Mr. Prrrman. As an example, we have already gone into this and 
we have a contract with the North American Aviation Co. who is 
building the so-called Hallam reactor, a sodium-cooled reactor. We 
are contracting with them to make studies as to the use of the hot 
sodium, that is, radioactive sodium which comes out of the reactor as 
a source of high level radiation. Here is a reactor which will be 
operating in an area where it is possible to use the irradiation from 
the reactor and we would like to do it. 


Mr. Rasavut. Are there applications from various people for the 
use of this money, especially schools ¢ 

Mr. Prrrman. We are quite confident after having talked to the 
industrial people in general that there will be plenty of applications 
for the use of this money. Large numbers of people from the rubber 
industry, the plastic industry, the oil industry, and others who are 
very much interested in this program have come in and talked to us. 

Dr. Lipsy. We are moving forward on our own initiative on this 


program. We need your authority and blessing before we can do it 
to any substantial degree. 


Mr. Raravt. It isnot firm yet? 


Dr. Liesy. No, it is brandnew. We spent $350,000 of transferred 
funds to see if it was a good idea. We think it is a good idea. Now 
we want to get to work. If you will give us the money we will go to 


work and will spend it according to this plan. The details will be 
worked out as we go along. 


27544-—58--—-70 
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USE OF FUNDS IN 1958 


Mr. Rasavr. Did you transfer funds for this last year? 

Dr. Lissy. The $350,000 that we have spent was from transferred 
funds, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. Where did those funds come from? 

Dr. Lissy. I shall have to ask Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarriy. They were transferred from other programs to 
industrial isotope development, Mr. Chairman. 

Last year, we requested $17.5 million for this program. This com- 
mittee, reduced this by $1 million, and we did not appeal in the 
Senate. When we reviewed the program during the year, as Dr. 
Libby mentioned, there was need for these two surveys to see what 
this program would do, and funds were taken from other savings. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rasautr. What other place have you taken funds from? 

Mr. McCarruy. None other, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. No other program? This is the only place that you 
took any funds, $350,000 ? 

Mr. McCarruy. We mentioned the Plowshare program yesterday 
in which we did some survey work within the weapons program. 

Mr. Rasavur. You figured it was a related item ? 

Mr. McCarruy. It was closely related. 

Mr. Rasaut. Remotely. 

Mr. McCartuy. No, sir; quite directly. 

Mr. Razaut. We spend a good deal of time here and it is difficult. 
We are laymen dealing with these scientific problems. We try to get 
our feet on the ground with it and then we find out shifts of funds are 
made. It is true the amount of money shifted here is insignificant 
in relationship to the total program. What funds will we be sur- 
prised about next year which you plan to shift around? 

Mr. McCarruy. None that [ am aware of at this time, sir. I be- 
lieve all of the programs are covered as of this time. 

Mr. Rasavur. The future will give us the real answer. 

Mr. Frioperc. The future will, Mr. Chairman. I might point out 
that this program moves so fast and the developments of scientific 
knowledge in the nuclear field are so sudden and so spontaneous that 
I do not think we could guarantee there would not be any changes. 

Mr. Rasavr. As these sudden inspirations for improvement come 
to you during the year, if you are around here you might at least call 
up and say we are thinking about this or that. 

Dr. Lissy. We will do that. 

Mr. Rapavt. I think the committee should be included in that. The 
program is going to be tighter laced than it was in the past. We 
figured in the beginning that you had to have great leeway in the 
program, tremendous leeway. This agency has spent tremendous 
sums of money. I am not saying it was not spent well or that you 
would not make the normal mistakes which are likely in a program as 
big as this. Only the fellow who does not do anything makes no 
mistakes. The fellow who does something might make a few mistakes 
depending on what is above his shoulders. So keep us a little bit in 
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the ee in the future on any changes that you must make. I think 
we should be informed of it. 


Dr. Lipsy. We shall be very happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, EXHIBITS, STUDIES, AND OTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Rasavut. You have more than doubled the amount to be used 
for international conferences, exhibits, studies, and other assistance. 
Why isthis necessary ? 

GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Garpner. First, the larger portion of the money is needed 
because the second international conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy will take place in Geneva in September of this year. 
‘Fhe larger portion of costs of the conference wil come in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Rasavur. How much will that amount to? 

Mr. Garpner. At Geneva we will have 4 principal parts: A papers 
ks cdg in which we will present some 170 papers, with 700 papers 

ing in the proceedings; a very extensive film program; a program of 

technical information and probably the largest exhibit on technical 
information which has been presented. This will be considerably 
larger and more extensive than that of any other country, and will 
show the breadth and depth of our program. 

Mr. Rapavt. Will you bare our secrets to the whole world ? 

Mr. Garpner. We are going to show our progress. 

Mr. Rapaut. We are going to show them more or less what we have 
under our belt at this time. 

Mr. Fvopnerc. This is all unclassified information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much money is involved at Geneva ? 

Mr. Garpner. For the 2 years a total of about $4.6 million, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where does the rest of it go? 

Mr. Garpner. The other portion is for the prospective atomic ener, 
exhibits which will be held in fiscal 1959. We will also be planning in 
1959 for possibly two exhibits in 1960. We are being called upon to 
present atomic energy exhibits around the world, and for this purpose 
we need the necessary funds. 

Mr. Rasautr. What did you say the total figure was, $4.9 million ? 

Mr. Garpner. For Geneva, about $4.6 million. 

Mr. Razact. There is another $300,000. 

Mr. Fiosere. Over 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. But this figure runs $4.9 million. 

Mr. Garpner. This figure takes in the Geneva Conference and the 
additional funds which are being requested for future atomic energy 
exhibits plus a small amount of $150,000 for topical conferences—con- 
ferences on specific items—and the country programs studies. 

Mr. Razavt. Travel is included ? 

Mr. Garpner. The topical conference includes travel ; yes, sir. 


FOREIGN EXHIBITS 


Mr. Razaut. On page 159 you indicate that you expect to put on 
exhibits in 4 foreign countries in 1959 and 2 in 1960, to the tune of 
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$1.5 million. Where will these be and what are the occasions that 
make them necessary ? 

Mr. Garpner. The exact location has not yet been developed, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr, Razavur. You cannot get them developed until you get the 
money; is that it? 

Mr. Garpner. Money is very necessary for their development. We 
have had a number of requests for exhibits and sometimes they come 
up rather suddenly. This is why we are planning ahead. 

Mr. Razavct. Is this just a standby fund in case something arises 
that you want to take advantane of when the time comes ? 

Mr. Garpner. In my opinion, we have come to the time when we 
must show our wares, in order that we can show the world what we 
have in the field of atomic energy and its development. 

Mr. Ragpavut. Are you planning on some of them for 1959? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. Why not make one that you can move and take to the 
four places ? 

My questions are from a layman, as you can understand. 

Mr. Garpner. The difficulty with a portable exhibit is that you can- 
not show many of the things which are necessary to be shown. Some 
of the equipment is rather large. Much of the equipment that we 
will show in Geneva will be what is known as a live exhibit. It will 
actually be operated by people. A considerable amount of time and 
money and technical skills are necessary in order to install it and to 
provide the necessary power, water, and facilities. 

Mr. Rasavr. It will be permanent? You will leave it there when 
you are through ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. We use the models and a large amount of 
equipment. Of course, flooring, the rental of buildings, and such 
things as shipping from here to the Far East are expensive and are 
not recoverable. 

Mr. Fiosere. These are technical conferences set up by others out- 
side our control. We are asked to participate. We do not select the 
site. Somebody else does. For example, just 2 weeks ago I went 
over to the Fifth International Electronic and Nuclear Congress, 
which wes set up in Rome. We participated in that Conference with 
a nuclear exhibit which just captured the imagination of the whole 
Italian press. We have not done a better job of American promo- 
tion in Italy in a long time than we did at this little Conference with 
this exhibit. We had a live reactor there, the first reactor to go 
critical in Italy. We have a stack of clippings 3 or 4 inches deep 
from the Italian press lauding the American nuclear progress, includ- 
ing two full pages from the Cnmahiiles paper in Rome saying what 
a terrific exhibit this was and what a wonderful job the United States 
had done in making progress in peaceful use of the atom. 

We get stimulation from the State Department, from the Operations 
Coordinations Board, from the United States Information Service, 
and from other people of that type to participate in these confer- 
ences. We are really an agent of national policy in a certain sense 
when we do participate in one of them. 

I can testify from my own knowledge that we can make a tremen- 
dous impact on people if we do a good job in these areas. We did 
a wonderful job in Rome. 
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Mr. Razavcr. That is a good statement and I am glad to hear it. 
Did you have any reflection from those people that they would use 
this in a practical way ? 

Mr. Fozera. I do not see how it could help making a favorable 
impression when they are considering those problems, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Ritey. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr: Rasaut. Mr. Riley. 


DOMESTIC EXHIBITS 


Mr. Riney. All of these conferences and exhibits such as you have 
described are abroad ? 

Mr. FiopercG. Nearly always they are. I do not know of any con- 
templated domestically. 

Dr. Linssy. We have a domestic program. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you ever have ee on exhibit locally that people 
could go to in this country and have foreign scientists visit here and 
see the setup in America ? 

Mr. Fioperc. We have had some exhibits here, yes. Mr. Gardner, 
could you tell about them ? 

Mr. Garpner. Industry has put on several exhibits. We have a 
domestic program which can be spoken of later. The exhibit that 
we had in Geneva in 1955 is now in the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry at Chicago as a permanent exhibit. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that as up to date as these exhibits that you are show- 
ing abroad ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir; it is not as up to date as the one that we 
will show in Geneva this year. 

Mr. Ritey. Why not’ Do you not think our own people should 
be stimulated ? 

Dr. Lissy. Mr. Salisbury is in charge of the domestic exhibits. 

Perhaps he can give you a little more detail, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you take that up later, or does that come right in 
here ¢ 

Dr. Lispy. It is ina separate item. 

Mr. Ruiter. I will wait, then. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOREIGN EXHIBITS 


Mr. Razavr. I wish to come back to my question. 

How much money would be saved if we had one of these built which 
could be transported to these different places? We have $1.5 million. 
That is not a big amount. I hate to mention money of that size. It 
is an awful amount to the normal man in this world, even to a man 
who thinks he is well off, but in this program it is not a lot of money. 
Still we must watch these small amounts and see if some money cannot 
be saved. That is why we are talking about this idea of transporting 
it. Here we are talking about building 4 of these exhibits in 4 places 
which we have not yet selected. Why would we set one of these up 
knowing it will be moved. We will know what we have to build to 
go with it, what part of the physical structure we have to leave when 
we take it away and know where it will fit into the next one that we 
are building. 
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It seems to me if that were done we would save money. I am speak- 
ing again from the layman’s point of view. I am not a scientist. 
We are charged by the people to look after their funds. We just 
wonder why we should spend $1.5 million this way when, as the 
program is ‘presented to us, we do not even know w here we are going 
with it. We do not know if we will have a demand for 4 places, 
whether we may have a demand for 8 and have difficulty supplying 
them, whether we may have a difficult job picking 3 places to go, or 
whether we may end with 1. 

I think that is sensible when we are going into the program 2 
years from now, in 1960. Two of them are in 1960. Why does the 
money have to be in here now for something in 1960? 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Rabaut, there two points I would like to make. 
Upon thé completion of the conference that we will have in Geneva, 
we will have exhibit assets estimated between $750,000 and $1 million 
that we can use elsewhere. In the second part of this $1.5 million 
we are talking about overseas nuclear exhibits where costs are in fabri- 
cation of items, the transportation of items, and miscellaneous things 
such as insurance—usually the fabrication. If we have an exhibit in 
Italy, the captions all must be in Italian and then it must be fitted to 
the tempo of the country. If we have to do one in Japan it is quite 
different, even though we can use the same pieces of equipment. 

Mr. Ras. ,uT. That is right, the captions must go on it. Is there 
anything to Stop you people fr om having 4 sets of captions or 5 sets 
of ‘captions in different languages after you find out where they are 
going and fit them into the program and place them on the machines ? 

Mr. GarpDNER. This is usually done. 

Mr. Rasavr. That certainly will not cost $2,250,000. This thing 
gets up to $2,250,000 when you get the reusability of $750,000 worth 
of material that you have on “hand at the present time. 

Mr. Garpner. Our experience is that the recently completed Rome 
exhibit, where most of the material was on loan to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, cost us about $250,000. We used this as our planning 
figure. 

Mr. Razavt. I did not get that. 

Mr. Garpner. The Rome exhibit which has just been completed 
cost us about $250,000 for transportation, the building of special bal- 
conies, fabrication, and so forth. We paid very little for models be- 

cause most of the models and most of the equipment in that show were 
on loan to the Atomic Energy Commission from industry or had been 
purchased otherwise and belonged to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. When we are talking about an atomic energy exhibit overseas 
in a distant place all of those things go into it. 

Mr. Rasaut. You are talking about transportation of physical 
structures now. 

You take your exhibits and fit them in there. 

Mr. Garpner. The fitting of exhibits into a building is dependent 
entirely on the shape of the building. 

Mr. Rasavt. That is right. 

Mr. GarpNner. Sometimes there must be temporary modifications. 

Mr. Frozerc. We are doing exactly what you say, to a very large 
extent. 
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Mr. Ranaut. It was not imparted to me that way. I thought you 
were building four plants. You are talking about the physical 
structure to hold the plants and the additional expense which goes 
with the work connected with it, travel and so on. Is that not right? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Rapavr. For these 4 exhibits that will cost about $2,250,000 
because you have $750,000 left out of the exhibit you had at Geneva. 

Dr. Lissy. We have equipment which we can use which is worth 
that. You remember, Mr. Rabaut, at the end of 1955 when we had 
finished the first Atoms For Peace Conference we sold the reactor. 
You remember we built a reactor right there on the ground and it 
stole the show. It really did. People would line up for blocks just to 
see this thing. At the end we sold our reactor to the Swiss Govern- 
ment for $180,000. There we had proof of what it was worth. If 
we had to sell this equipment I am not sure we could realize $750,000, 
but that is our estimate of what it is worth. 

Mr. Rasavt. I am not trying to advocate policy, what you do with 
your reactors, and things lke that, because I would be in the wrong 
field. I am interested in how much money all these things will cost. 
We must be interested in that. Everyone in this room is charged 
with that responsibility. 

Mr. Fiopere. At the Rome exhibit Aero-Jet General supplied a 
reactor at their own expense which was very much a hit at the show. 
However, the weight of the thing was so great that we had to shore 
up the floor to make sure it would not go through and ‘kill a bunch 
of people. This cost only $3,000 but, nevertheless, it had to be done. 
This is the kind of unanticipated expense for which you must be pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Rasavut. Do you think you need all this money for this in 
view of our discussion here? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rasaut. Last year it was testified on page 124 of the hearings 
that the $2.5 million budget for the Geneva Conference this Septem- 
ber would take care of it. Now you are asking for another $3,040,000 
and, in addition to this, the use of other money for the project Sher- 
wood exhibit was recently authorized. 

Have you any vague idea of what this conference will cost? What 
is the additional $3,040,000 for ? 

Mr. McCarrny. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that the total 
cost of the Geneva exhibit as shown for the 2 years covers the Geneva 
Conference. 

Mr. Rasavut. What cost is that? 

Mr. McCartruy. That is shown on the top line, for special con- 
ferences. The 1958 and the 1959 costs on page 159 of the justifica- 
tions total $4,975,000. Included in there is the Sherwood exhibits at 
the Geneva Conference. Last year we testified that the $2.5 mil- 
lion, would be the cost we would incur in 1958. You notice our costs 
for 1958 are under that amount. The cost by year is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

I believe that this committee did have some testimony on the 
Geneva exhibit. We, also, sent a letter to the committee on that. 
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Mr. Rasaut. We have to do all our predicating and our study of 
the situation on the basis of what is said one year and what is re- 
quested the next year and we run into things which require a lot of 
study on our part. We work hard at it here. 

On page 124 of the hearings of last year it says: 


This request will take care of the participation in that scientific conférence. 
Then down here: 


Mr. Frecps. That was $2.5 million. 


It is based largely on the number of participants that we estimate we would 
have on the delegation and includes such items as the travel costs of these partici- 


pants. Approximately $1 million is included for exhibits that we would propose 
to set up. 


Those are the kinds of statements we get here and we go by these 
statements. 


PUERTO RICAN TRAINING CENTER 


On page 164 you show $400,000 for equipment at the Puerto Rican 
Training Center. This is about as much as our operating costs. What 
is this for? We had quite a talk about that last year. 

We do not want a lot of detail except a breakdown for the record. 
You might tell us briefly. 

Dr. Perxrnson. As you know, this center just started last October. 
This equipment is needed to get the program really underway. 

Mr. Rasavutr. We want a breakdown of the equipment for which 
this money will be used. 

Dr. Perxtnson. As shown on page 164, the $91,000 is for equipment 
for clinical isotope laboratories and basic science laboratories for 
teaching the medical students and other medical people who wish to 
learn how to use isotopes in their medical work. 

Mr. Rasautr. How much money is for that? 

Dr. Perkrnson. $91,000, sir. 

Then we have $125,000 for training and research in the application 
of nuclear energy in cancer. This would include a cobalt 60 teletherapy 
unit which is very much needed in their training program, a radium 
supply and the equipment required to handle these radiation sources. 
We are already getting a good many requests from the Latin Amer- 
icans for training in this medical field. It is equipment which they 
do not have at present and which they need very much. 

Then there is an item for $35,000 for general isotope handling 
equipment for training in radioisotope techniques. This is a special 
course which is given 5 or 6 times a year for people from Latin Amer- 
ica. The response to this course is very good so far. It is exactly 
equivalent to the radioisotope course taught at the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Studies. 

Mr. Rasavt. All this teaching down there is in Spanish, is it ? 

Dr. Perxrnson. Yes, it is all in Spanish. 

The $149,000 is for research equipment and fuel elements for the 
reactor at Mayaguez. 

Mr. Rasavut. How much have you in here for nontechnical 
equipment? 

Dr. Perxrnson. For nontechnical equipment? 

Mr. Ranaut. Desks, setups and all that sort of thing. 

Dr. Perxrnson. We do not have anything of that sort. 
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Mr. Rasavur. You do not write on the floor, I hope. 

Dr. Perxinson. No. The University of Puerto Rico is furnish- 
ing equipment of that sort at present under contract. 

Mr. Razaut. You madea good statement. Thank you. 

Dr. Perkinson. Some of this nontechnical equipment was in the 
1958 budget. The furnishings have already been bought. 

Mr. Razavr. This is not on too deluxe a plan, is it ¢ 

Dr. Perxinson. No; I frankly think, sir, this is about as conserva- 
tive an operation as I have ever had anything to do with. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Perxinson. May I say in addition, sir, that until we get our 
buildings constructed this activity is being operated in an old ware- 
house. It is very simple. The equipment is good and the teaching 
is very good, which are the important aioe 

Mr. Rasavur. Is great interest being shown in it? 


Dr. Prerxinson. There is only one program which we have had 
going for any length of time, a radioisotope technique course, with 
which we are quite satisfied. 

Mr. Razavur. Are they interested in the medical part of it? 


Dr. Perktnson. Yes, we are getting applications for the medical 
aspects also. 


Mr. Razavr. It seems to be a good program. 

Dr. Perkinson. We think it is going very well. I would like to 
say I think it will take from 2 to 5 years before the program really 
reaches its maximum level of activity. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Rasavr. Back on page 156 a little arithmetic shows that your 
administrative expenses to operate this school will be 33 percent of 
the amount used for actual training work. In other words, it is $1 
to administer each $3 worth of teaching. Are the administrative costs 
in your other schools in this same ratio? 

Give us a breakdown for the other schools as compared to this one. 

Dr. Perxinson. I am afraid we would have to provide that for the 
record because I do not have this information. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right, supply the answer for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Other schools of the Commission, specifically, the Oak Ridge School of Reactor 
Technology, the International School of Nuclear Science and Engineering and 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, are operated by major contractors. 
The cost of administration for these schools is not segregated, but is included 
in the overall total for operations under the contract. Comparable information, 
therefore, is not available on a current basis and its preparation would require 
extensive detailed analysis. 

The large proportionate share of the cost for administrative expenses in this 
fiscal year is due to the newness of the center. Considerable administrative 
time will be required for the development of programs, policies and procedures, 
prior to the initiation of full-course activities. In future years when the center 
begins to operate normally, after all facilities are made available, there will be 
increases in the cost of carrying out the training aspects of the center. It is 
not anticipated that there will be any large increase in administrative cost 
above that for fiscal year 1959. Accordingly, it is expected that the ratio of 


administrative to program expenses should be further reduced in this later 
period. 
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Mr. Rasavrt. Does it take a third as much to administer it? You 
ought to know something about that. 

Mr. McCarrtuy. I do not believe so. I would have to check it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dr. Prerxinson. Sir, I think the reason for this is that we are 
starting a new program. Therefore, in the beginning we have to 
build up our administration and then the teaching staff. 

Mr. Razavutr. On page 156 down through section f you have the 
figure $382,000 total. Then you start off with administration in sec- 
tion g and when you get down to the bottom of those 4 or 5 lines the 
total for the administration is $128,000. That is a ratio that makes 
you lift up your ears, you know. 

Dr. Prerxinson. We don’t expect this to continue, sir. It is just 
in the beginning of the program that we expect this ratio to exist. 

Mr. Rasavur. Let us know about it. You will have a chance to 
make a statement about it in the record. 


AEC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Commissioner, I would like to have a little further 
information in regard to the schools—how they operate, how you 
select your students to go to them—Penn State, North Carolina State 
and Argonne. Is Argonne a private institution ? 

Dr. Lissy. The Argonne School of Reactor Technology belongs 
to us. 

Mr. Rizey. That is what I thought. Would you give us a brief 
summary of what you do in these schools ? 

Dr. Lissy. I shall ask Dr. Vander Weyden to give you this. 

Dr. VANDER WeyDEN. The items that are listed on page 153, which 
include the three schools that you mentioned, Mr. Riley —— 

Mr. Ritzer. Also I would like you to include the two courses that 
you have at Oak Ridge as to who goes there. Take them in the proper 
order. 

Dr. VaNnper WeypeNn. These 3 institutions which are listed on page 
153 are for the training of foreign students. Through the efforts of 
the State Department working together with our people, qualified 
students are selected from other countries. They are first given a 
5-month course at either North Carolina State College or at Penn- 
sylvania State University prior to entering the International School 
of Nuclear Science and Engineering at Argonne National Laboratory. 
It is a 10-month course with the first 5 months being given in the uni- 
versity and the second 5 months being given at the Argonne school. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you have similar advantages for our own people? 

Dr. VanpeR Weypben. Yes, sir. For many years we have had the 
Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, which has been operated 
specifically for our own people. This has been in operation for some 
10 years. 

Mr. Ritxy. Have you any special courses set up in various uni- 
versities for the training of our own students, such as at North Caro- 
lina State and Penn State ? 

Dr. Lipsy. I think Mr. Davis can answer that one. 
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Mr. Davis. As Dr. Vander Weyden said, we have had this school 
at Oak Ridge which has been open only to American citizens. It 
has been conducted largely on a classified basis at Oak Ridge. It 
was set up and has been operated as a means of training industrial 
~— in the United States. » tik 

The universities have built up their own capabilities for providing 
comparable courses. As the course material becomes essentially all 
declassified, universities have been able to take over this educational 
load. They have been assisted in this of course by our equipment 
grants, by our provisions of training reactors, and by summer insti- 
tutes and things of this sort which we have conducted for engineer- 
ing department faculty members. The result of this has been that 
when compared to the Oak Ridge School, the universities are now 
able to offer quite satisfactory courses. In fact, the number of appli- 
cations that we have received for the Oak Ridge School has dropped 
to an exceedingly low level. It is our plan that the present ‘ion 
which is there will be the last class. The school will be discontinued 
at that point because universities are now quite able to take over 
the load in this country. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you furnish information to all universities which 
request or is it on a selected basis? 

Mr. Davis. The universities, of course, are able to get any of the 
information that is unclassified. Their faculty.members have attended 
the various institutes which we have conducted, largely through the 
American Society for Engineering Education. There is also a program 
here for summer employment of some of the university faculty mem- 
bers at the laboratories on special projects. We have tried to get the 
faculty members educated in this field, to encourage the universities, 
and to get the whole thing back into the normal educational process in 
the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. Could any university or college obtain that information ? 

Dr. Lippy. Yes, sir; anybody. 

Mr. Davis. There is no limitation on the information which is un- 
classified. 

Mr. Ritzy. Anybody who is interested can get it. 

Dr. Lissy. Right. 

Mr. Ritey. You are going to discontinue the school at Oak Ridge 
within the foreseeable future; is that right ? 

Mr. Davis. The present class will graduate in August, and it is not 
planned to have any additional continuation of the Oak Ridge School 
of Reactor Technology. ; 


DOMESTIC ATOMIC EXHIBITS 


Mr. Ritey. Would this be the place to give us some information 
— exhibits in this country to which young people, especially, could 
go 

Dr. Lispy. May I ask Mr. Salisbury to answer your question. We 
have an exhibit program in this country. He will describe it for you, 
Mr. Riley. 

Mr. River. All right. 

Mr. Sauissury. Sir, this exhibit program is not like the technical 
exhibits that Captain Gardner was speaking of for use abroad. These 
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exhibits are aimed to teach (a4) the general principles of the release of 
nuclear energy by fission—we shall have to revise them jow and get 
them into the fusion business, too—and (}) the national program for 
development of atomic energy, the power program, the isotope pro- 
gram, the program of regulation, and the program of aid to other 
countries in developing atomic energy. 


Mr. Ritey. Where can you go to see these exhibits and get that visual 
information, if I might,term it that ? 

Mr. Sauispury. You can go to Oak Ridge where we maintain year 
in and year out, month in and month out, the American Museum of 
Atomic Energy. If you sit quietly long enough the exhibit will come 
to you. We have three 7,000-square-feet jumbo exhibits, as we call 
them. We have three mobile exhibits which stay in a fairly large truck 
and people walk through them. Then we have 13 school exhibits, which 
are for classes and for organized groups such as women’s clubs that 
want to put on an atomic energy program during the course of their 
winter’s study. These are shipped and then returned in a fairly com- 
pact package. 

Then there are 2 or 3 others that I won’t take time to describe. 

Mr. Ritey. How long do you have to make your application before 
you can hope to get one of these exhibits? 

Mr. Sauispury. The exhibits are scheduled about 6 months ahead. 
The large ones are scheduled some 9 months ahead. You have to 
arrange them so the people can run the truck from one place to another 
with the least amount of backtracking and round-about travel. 

Mr. Rirey. Is Oak Ridge the only place that you can go to see a per- 
manent exhibit? You do not have any out West 

Mr. Sarispury. Not under Commission auspices. We are now talk- 
ing with some of the operations offices. A nurnber of them want to 
install exhibits like the American Museum of Atomic Ener gy at Oak 
Ridge. 

Mr. Ruy. My thinking is that if the younger students, high- 
school students, could get interested in something like this, we could 
grow a crop of scientists interested in this, so to speak. You must 
interest young people if you are to develop scientific and technical 
oe along these new lines. 

Mr. Sauissury. That is w hy we have more school exhibits than any 
other kind. 

Mr. Ritey. It seems to me that it is not general enough. Am I 
right or wrong in that? It seems to me it is not reaching enough 
people. 

Mr. Sauissury. Last year one or more of the exhibits was shown in 
each of the 48 States, and the attendance was about 4,900,000. 

Mr. Frosere. In addition to that, Mr. Riley, from time to time we 
do have open house at the various installations that we have. This 
also attracts a substantial number of people. 

Mr. River. That is very true. The only one that I am acquainted 
with is Savannah, and that is so vast that you are overwhelmed by 
the vastness of it. It must be more concentrated than that if the 
younger minds are to get any value out of it. 

Mr. Froserc. We had one of these traveling medicine shows that 
Mr. Salisbury describes out in Montgomery County 3 or 4 months 
ago, and it attracted a pretty good attendance. 
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Mr. Ritey. I am sure it would attract any number if they just 
knew about it. There would be no limit to it. 

Mr. Satissury. We have no trouble attracting people at the places 
where the exhibits go. The great trouble is having enough time to 
get around to all of the places. 

- Mr. Ruiter. That is the point I am making. I am tremendously 
interested in these young people growing up with this program. We 
have just scratched the surface now. 

Mr. Sauissury. We have not budgeted for any expansion. We 
have budgeted and are presenting estimates here for continuation of 
the program on the basis that it has been run in the past 2 years. 

Mr. Ritey. We seem to be more interested in convincing other 
peor that we are the head man in this show instead of trying to 


ring our own people along and making it possible to continue to be 
the leaders. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavut. Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Is an admission charge made to the AEC exhibits in 
Geneva and elsewhere in Europe? 

Dr. Lissy. No, sir. 

Mr. Garpner. I would like to answer for the scientific exhibit 
which will be shown at Geneva. There will not be any charge. This 
is open to the delegates half the day and to the general public the 
other half of the day. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, we take it to them across the world 
free, and we do not charge any admission but our own citizens have 
to pay 50 cents or more to go in to see the Oak Ridge nuclear exhibits. 
Complaints have been made to me to this effect and I have observed 
this by personal experience and visits to the Oak Ridge exhibits. 

I agree with my colleague, Mr. Riley, that we are not providing 
advances in atomic information in the United States as we are all 
over the world. That has been one of the things I have been harping 
on here for some time. There needs to be a reversal of this trend. 

You told us last year that the Oak Ridge Institute was going to 
continue. Now you tell us this year it will be closed down. The AEC 
is going to put on a training program in Puerto Rico in their language. 
Students formerly came to the University of North Carolina and Oak 
Ridge in my State and at colleges in other States in this country. But 
now the ARC proposes to close down the training in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have a lot of faith in the operation of our 
Government for us to succeed. The AEC is a great Commission. I 
have great faith in the Commissioners and the staff. Otherwise, we 
could not get along in this Government. 


COORDINATION OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 


They have a huge budget here. It must be approved, in part, on 
faith. At this very moment another subcommittee is holding a hear- 
ing across the hall with the National Science Foundation on a supple- 
mental budget for more scholarships and more fellowships at the 
same time we are holding one here on education and training. 

Too frequently one arm does not know what the other is doing. 
We had a $90 million scholarship and fellowship program for the 
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National Science Foundation, which is certainly very substantial. At 
the same time we are in here with a similar, if not identical, proposal 
of advances in funds for scholarships. 

I believe, Mr. Commissioner, there should be closer coordination in 
this education and training program with the program of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Dr. Lissy. We work very closely with them, Mr. Evins. Maybe 
we could be more close in our relations. But let me call on Dr. 
Shilling to give you a fill-in on this. 

Mr, Smits. M: ay I speak for just a moment to this, Mr. Evins? 

Three of our programs are operated jointly with the National 
Science Foundation. The high-school science teacher program is op- 
erated jointly with them. The trav eling science teachers program is 
operated jointly with them. We have almost di: uly contact. The man 
who runs their program is a long-time friend, and we meet with them 
at least once a week, talking over our part of the training and educa- 
tion program. 

So I think in that particular area we are closely coordinated, 

(Off the record. ) 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Evins. How much did you spend on fellowships during the cur- 
rent year just ended, the 1958 fiscal year ? 

Mr. McCarriry. Our estimate, Mr. Evins, is $686,000. Some of the 
travel may not have taken place and may carry over into the new year. 

Mr. Evins. How much are you requesting for 1959? 

Mr. McCarruy. In 1959, it is estimated that $954,000 will be used. 

Mr. Evins. These will all be granted to students who will attend 
colleges in our country or abroad, studying nuclear science? 

Mr. McCarrny. These are all in our countr y- 

Mr. Evtns. There would certainly be nothing wrong with their 
studying at other places where they are adv anced, also. 

Dr. Lisry. I think at this time, Mr. Evins, we have the best schools 
in this subject, although that is an egotistical way to look at it. The 
foreigners come here. The day may come when we want to send some 
of our students abroad, but in this subject I think we are pretty far 
ahead. 

Mr. Evrys. I am not opposed to their attending foreign schools if 
the skills desired can be obtained there. I am just trying to find out 
where the fellowships are to be granted and how much. 


ASSISTANCE TO SCITOOLS 


How much in grants to school did you make in 1958, and how much 
do you. propose in 1959 ? 

Mr. Mc = eu The equipment grants to schools in 1959 are esti- 
mated to be $3,400,000; in 1958, our estimate is $6,700,000. I believe 
all of these grants have now been made in 1958. 


PUBLICATIONS AND LIBRARIES 


Mr. Evins. Publications and libraries. How much of that is going 
to schools in the United States and how much to schools abroad ? 
Mr. Sauispury. None whatever is going abroad. 
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Mr. Evins. You said elsewhere in your budget justification that yow 


have given some 70 countries complete libraries of atomic information. 
Have you ceased that program ¢ 


Mr. Sauissury. No; not at all. 

Mr. Evins. How many are you supplying with information now? 

Mr. Sauissury. Some 67. 

Mr. Evins. Sixty-seven countries are continuing to be supplied with 
free library information ¢ 

Mr. Saxispury. Sixty-seven libraries. It is not quite 67 countries. 

Mr. Evins. How much do you have in this budget for library grants 
to foreign countries for next year ? 

Mr. Sauissury. It is not broken down that way. I will have to sup- 
ply that for the record. 

Mr. Evins. Could you give us an estimate? 

Mr. SAuispury. I w ould guess somewhere around $30,000 to $40,000. 
There are very few left to be. given. It simply remains to keep them up. 


Mr. Evins. You have about supplied all who have made requests for 
them ¢ 


Mr. Sauispury. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How much in the way of grants has been given to li- 
braries in the United States on atomic information ? 

Mr. Sauispury. There are 78 depository libraries in the United 
States. 

Mr. Evins. Do they receive your circulars and publications from 
time to time? 

Mr. Sauissury. They receive the publications issued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the technical field. 

Mr. Evins. How much dollar-wise would you say in comparison to 
grants of library information give abroad ? 

Mr. Sauissury. Do you want the proportion or absolute dollars? 

Mr. Evins. Approximately. 

Mr. Sauissury. Let me put it at 65 percent United States and 35 
percent foreign, simply on the depository libraries. There are many 
other services besides, including the provision of reports and catalog 
cards which are included in the library grants. 


OAK RIDGE SCHOOL OF REACTOR TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Evins. You propose to close down the training center at Oak 
Ridge, I understand ? 


Mr. MoCarruy. That is correct, at the conclusion of the current 
course, 

Dr. Lissy. That is because the universities are taking up the job, 
Mr. Evins. It always has been our policy to get out of the school- 
teaching business when the schools could do it. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Evins. On page 164 under these installations, you have $18,- 
358,000 for all other imstallations. What does that embrace? What 
does that cover ? 

Mr. McCarruy. This is the relationship of the equipment costs to 
the other operating costs, Mr. Evins. In other words, we try to 
show the ratio. This item is $433,000 for equipment purchases in 
1959, and we show what the operating costs will be in relation to that. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF AEC PROGRAMS 


Mr. Evins. Al] these programs are important—the reactor devel- 
oping program, the weapons program, education, and information— 
but if a cut were to be made in some of them, Mr. Commissioner, 
where would you say that could be made most wisely ? 

D. Lissy. My personal opinion—this will have to be personal, Mr. 
Evins—is that the last place you want to economize is on training, 
education and information. As long as you are doing a worthwhile 
job and getting good students to go into the nuclear feld, that is the 
last place, in my opinion, to cut. 

I am somewhat biased, I guess, but that is my personal opinion. 
I would like to suggest that Mr. Flober g comment on that. 

Mr. Froserc. As you say, Mr. Evins, they are all terribly im- 
portant. The weapons program is one where we respond to the re- 
quirements of another department of Government. My natural 
inclination, and I think the natural inclination of all the members 
of the Commission, would be not to economize on civilian programs 
of this kind. 

Mr. Evins. You do not feel there is any duplication or any over- 
lapping in your education and training program in connection with 
the National Science Foundation activities, also? 

Mr. Frosere. No significant duplication or overlapping. It is 
hard to swear there is never any. [ believe these programs are well 
coordinated and that there is very little overlapping. 


FOREIGN EXHIBITS 


Mr. Evins. How about in these exhibits? Do you not think you 
could make some reasonable economies in those, Mr. Commissioner ? 
We are having a World Fair at Brussels, with extensive and expen- 
sive exhibits, and also are having the Geneva exhibit for which you 

came in for a supplemental appropriation. There must be an end 
sometime to these continually mounting expenses. 

Mr. Frozerc. We participate in the Brussels exhibition in the Sci- 
ence Hall, and we have a small exhibit in the United States pavilion. 
These are good exhibits. The one in the Science Hall is much more 
ambitious than the one in the general pavilion, which is strictly a 
layman’s exhibit. 

‘Mr. Evens. In other words, if the State Department gives you a 

call or letter requesting the AEC to build an exhibit in such-and-such 
ots in Europe, you are inclined to go over there and put one up. 

Mr. Froperc. if we have funds available and an exhibit available 
which can satisfy some demand of the national interest somewhere, 
we are anxious to cooperate with other parts of the Government. 

We do not go around the world looking for places to advertise our 
exhibits or any ything of that sort. 

Mr. Evtns. I gained the impression that you did not know where 
you would locate these, but depended upon requests for others. The 
demands are unceasing. 

Mr. Frozerc. We do not show them every place we are requested to 
show them, I assure you. There are plenty of places we are asked 
to put up displays that we just are not able to cooperate. To the 
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extent that economies can be achieved in these, I am just as enthusias- 
tic as you are for achieving them. 

Mr. Evrns. I would like to see some sound economies effected and 
I would like to see a little more interest manifest in the United States 
side of your various programs. That is my personal view, and has 
been for years. We are giving libraries of information, putting up 
exhibits, and being generous all over the world. At one time we were 
superior—or felt that we were—in atomic science. We were the na- 
tion that developed the atomic bomb and the H-bomb. We had all 
the strength and felt great pride in it. This was some 15 years ago. 
But what has happened ? 

In the past 5 years the sputniks have been developed and our na- 
tional ego has gone down. We ought to concentrate upon our own 
needed advances—for our own country—in my view. I represent the 
Cordell Hull district in Congress so I cannot be charged with being 
an isolationist. I think we are putting too much emphasis on helping 
others when we should be building up America. I should like to see 
more emphasis placed by the Commission at home—programs for the 
United States. 

Mr. Fioserc. Maybe we do not have an ambitious enough program 
domestically and we should take a look at that. 

Mr. Razavt. Mr. Jensen is recognized. 


ENCOURAGING STUDENTS TO MAJOR IN SCIENCES 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, you have covered this training, in- 
formation and education program pretty thoroughly, I feel. There is 
one thing I have been deeply interested in for a number of years, 
which many of the men representing the Atomic Energy Commission 
know about. 

A number of years ago we were all considerably worried about the 
fact that a small percentage of college students were majoring in 
sciences. We had quite a discussion in the committee and wondered 
what we could do. We felt we were lagging behind other countries 
in education in the sciences. 

At that time I came up with an idea that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should write a letter to the heads of all universities and col- 
leges in the United States of America and ask them to have their 
science teachers make a statement to their classes and to all the stud- 
ents enrolled, explaining the great need for more students majoring 
in the sciences. 

The members of the AEC who were there, including Dr. Libby—— 

Dr. Lissy. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Jensen. Said they would try, which they did. I think it 
was last year that you gave a report saying that this practice had 
encouraged many students to major in the sciences. 

What is the story today ? 

Dr. Lissy. We are continuing in the same way, Mr. Jensen. You 
also made a suggestion which we followed out, as well, that we ask our 
contractor personnel to make themselves available to visit high schools 
and to help with occasional lectures in this kind of thing. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, I remember that. 

Dr. Lipsy. Quite a bit of this has been going on in our enormous 
establishment which reaches all over the country. We have impres- 
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sive figures on the amount of this kind of activity, and we would be 
glad to furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Jensen. Could you give us some idea of the progress made and 
the success of it? 

Dr. Lassy. We had a report on it not long ago. I have not in mind 
the exact figure, but I was very much impressed with the amount of 
this activity. That is, where a man from one of our contractor estab- 
lishments goes out and talks to a high-school science class, giving 
them an idea about the particular appeal of atomic energy and science 
as a way of life. 

I think the bulk of these suggestions have been excellent and have 
helped to no small degree in interesting more students in following 
science, and in particular atomic energy. 

We were very grateful to you for the suggestion, which has worked 
very well. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I am pleased to hear that report, and I hope 
you will continue to carry on that sort of program. 

Too many young persons are prone to take the easy course. But the 
nuclear sciences are so fascinating, interesting, and intriguing that I 
just feel, as I felt then, that all we had to do was to make an attempt to 
inspire young folks to get into this field. 

Cactatal this is a scientific world. A farmer today has to farm 
scientifically or he will soon discover that he is not in a very profitable 
business. The same thing is true of almost any vocation you get into. 

I have made several talks to schools in my district about the need to 
work harder on all matters connected with science. Those children sat 
there and you could hear a pin drop. You get a wonderful hand. 
The faculty came to you afterwards and say, “I am glad you made that 
talk.” 

I always say there is no substitute for work, whether physical or 
mental. 

If these students can just see the importance of training themselves 
in the sciences. Our young folks must be proficient in science or this 
Nation will fall by the wayside, regardless of how big and fine and 
good we are. 

So I hope that the Commission will spare no effort in promoting 
the need for the study of all the sciences. Of course, you are more 
interested in the nuclear science. I hope you will spare no effort in 
carrying on this educational program. 


OpEeRATING Expenses APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rabaut has so often said that we on this side of the table are 
responsible to the taxpayers of America, and of course, we are just 
— We have to depend on you folks to save wherever you can 
safely. 

How much is the total in this bill? I know approximately, but 
what is the total amount you expect to spend in fiscal 1959? 

Dr. Lassy. The total is about $2.5 billion on operating. We will 
be back in a few days for several hundreds of millions on plant. A lot 
of money. 

Mr. Jensen. How much carryover have you ? 

Dr. Lassy. $49 million in operating. 
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Mr. Jensen. That is a lot of money. Of course, if we did not have 
to spend $38 billion to $40 billion for our military defenses, it would 
not worry us toomuch. We could add that proverbial last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back. However, we have just great confidence in 
you gentlemen who we know are devoted Americans. I shall not put 
my judgment up against yours in this field. 

I say that as a member of this committee which has the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the fiscal policy of this country. I hope that 
by that simple statement you can understand that it puts a great re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of every one of you. 


EMPLOYMENT 


How many people are presently employed in the Atomic Energy 
Commission ! 


Mr. Smrru. It is 6,868. 

Mr. Frozerc. There are 6,868 employees in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the total under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Frosere. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people are you requesting in this budget? 

Mr. Smirn. There is no ates in program direction and adminis- 
tration ; 6,868 is the actual total employment, and the number we are 

uesting is 7,062. There is always a little difference between the 
ceiling and actual employment. 

Mr. Jensen. So you are asking for how many more? 

Mr. McCarrny. There is an increase of roughly 200, across the 
board, above actual employment. 

Mr. Jensen. More than you have presently employed. 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. In what capacity will those 200 be working? Can 
you give us a breakdown on that? 

Mr. Smiru. The increase is entirely in the programs we have been 
talking about. About 90 of them are in the weapons program—for 
shipment guards and the like. The difference beyond that which adds 
up to 200 is due to the number of vacancies whch always exists between 

e current ceiling and the actual employment. The increase being 
requested for next year, exclusive of vacancies, is approximately 100 
people, actually. 

r. JENSEN. One hundred people permanently employed ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is correct, and 91 or 92 of those are in the weapons 
program, largely shipment guards. 

r. Jensen. Yes feel those employees are actually needed? You 
could not find those people among the present personnel ? 

Mr. Smirn. If you increase the size of the weapons program, the 
amount of material which has to be moved and shipped and the 
amount of guarding to be done, you must have more guards to perform 
that duty. 
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Reacror Program 


FORT BELVOIR REACTOR 


Mr. Jensen. What was the actual cost of the pilot plant you built 
at Belvoir? 

Dr. Lippy. Mr. Davis, could you give us the actual cost of the Fort 
Belvoir installation ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have the exact figures at hand, Mr. Jensen, but 
I believe the total construction cost, including the design, was about 
$3 million. 

Mr. Jensen. That was the first plant of that size that you built; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. This is the first plant of that particular type 
and size that we built. It is really the first one of that size built as 
a sort of commercial-type plant. Many of our reactor experiments in 
the past have been about the same general size, but have not been 
built with the same end objective and the same philosophy. 

Mr. Jensen. Could a duplicate of that plant be built for a little less 
money today ? 

Mr. Davis. Since the time that was contracted for there have been 
fairly substantial escalations in the cost of labor and materials. Al- 
though a somewhat more simplified and improved plant could be 
built, the best indication we have from the contractor who built the 
plant is that they would probably build another one for about the 
same price. Taking both of these factors into account they would 
about balance. 

SMALL POWER REACTORS 


Mr. Jensen. The reason I asked those questions is this: Would 
there be any point, as I think there is, in building possibly half a 
dozen of such plants in the areas where high electric power rates exist 
over the Nation, for more than one reason: First, to have those little 
plants available in those sections where they could be studied by the 
students who are majoring in the nuclear sciences. It would not be a 
total waste of money, either, because that power could be sold to a 
private utility, a municipality, or REA, or whatever you cared to 
do with it. The plant generates how much power? 

Mr. Davis. About 2,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. JENsEN. A little plant like that would take care of a small vil- 
lage, which would be in a position to help pay back the expense, com- 
mensurate with the cost of conventional power. Maybe the smaller 
towns would not like to have an atomic-energy plant close to the town, 
but with little plants like that, properly shielded as the one at Belvoir, 
there is not a chance in 10 million, is there, that you would ever have 
an accident? Is that right? 

Dr. Lissy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. It just appears to me that that would be an economi- 
cal way to get a good, practical exhibit in many places for not too 
much money. 

Dr. Lipsy. The second round is somewhat similar to your sugges- 
tion. You know we are building a number of little ones on the second 
round. These are not Fort Belvoirs. Each one is an experiment to 
advance the art and is not a copy of Fort Belvoir directly. They 
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are small and are in small communities. This is similar to what you 
are suggesting, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JENsEN. How many of them? 

Dr. Lissy. We have only 4 or 5 at the most being considered now. 

Mr. Jensen. You are considering it. 

Dr. Lassy. The contract for Piqua is being signed, and for Elk 
River the contract is signed. 

Mr. JENSEN. What capacity are those? 

Mr. Davis. Piqua, I think, is 12,500, and Elk River is 22,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Dr. Lissy. They are bigger than Belvoir. 

Mr. Davis. Larger; yes, sir. 

Dr. Linsy. I was wrong. They are bigger than you mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. A plant very nearly identical in many respects with the 
Fort Belvoir plant is now under contract in Alaska as a joint project 
of the Army and the Air Force there. There will be a soomlt plant 
based on that in Alaska. 

Mr. JeNnseN. This little plant out here at Belvoir is a neat job. I 
learned more and got a better understanding of just how atomic 

ower is made than I could have gotten by sitting in this room and 
fburion to you folks for several days. Sesing is worth an awful 
lot when it comes to getting firsthand knowledge of any problem. 

After listening to you men and then seeing it, I could bring the 
hearing and the seeing together and get a pretty good layman’s idea 
of just what the whole program is. 

Mr. Rabaut and I went to Dounreay in Scotland and saw that big 
breeder plant. It is so big and overwhelming that it almost scares you 
to look at it. A student who wants to major in the field of atomic 
science would be dumbfounded on his first look at that plant, whereas 
looking at a small plant he would get a very good idea of it and 
would be greatly inspired. 

I am glad to know that you are getting into that field, but I think 
it would be more to the point to construct more small-capacity plants 
similar to Belvoir than just a few plants which are 10 or 15 times 
larger, for the very reasons that I have stated. 

] just throw that out as a suggestion. 

Dr. Lipsy. I think, as Mr. Danis said, it will not be many years 
until we shall be getting atomic power much cheaper. Mr. Davis 
referred to that yesterday. When these Fort Belvoir-types drop a 
bit in price, it will be much easier to manage. This should not be too 
long. 

Mr. JensEN. I hope you do not spend more money than is necessary 
constructing huge, great capacity, atomic-energy plants until you have 
conducted sufficient research and have complete know-how concerning 
what you can do. Where additional electric power is needed, private 
industry is building the plants. REA’s and municipalities are build- 
ing the needed conventional plants. The Government is building 
hydro plants. Private industry is building hydro plants. 

So there is no need for a great rush to get electric power produced 
from atomic energy in this country, as I see it. I think almost every- 
body would agree with that statement. 

I am through now, Mr. Rabaut. 


(Off the record.) 














Mr. Razavut. Dr. Fenton. 
(Off the record.) 


TRAINING, Epucation, AND InrorMaTION Program 


ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fenton. Coming back to the subject of the training, education, 
and information program, assistance to schools has been dwelt upon 
at some length this morning. The appropriation you asked for this 
year is less than last year’s, and still is more than the year before, 
1957. Was the assistance-to-schools program based on requests at the 
time the budget was prepared and the increased requests received after 
the budget preparation ? 

Mr. Fiozerc. I am not sure I understand your question, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Was the appropriation you requested at the time of 
the budget the same as asked here, or was an increased request received 
after your budget preparation ? 

Mr. McCarrny. You are referring to the increased requests from 
universities and whether they came after the budget preparation. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. McCarrny. I believe part of them may well have been in hand, 
although I do not think we anticipated the number of requests that 
we got. 

Mr. Suriiine. That is correct. 

Mr. McCarruy. The grants are made twice a year. I believe we 
make the first grant in January. 

Mr. Davis. We have been making them at intervals. I do not know 
the exact scheduling. The requests are received on a continuing basis. 
We accumulate them and then take action on the groups that we have 
at regular intervals. I cannot say at the moment whether it is twice 
a year or not. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Fenton. You have talked so much about schools—Pennsylvania 
State University, North Carolina, Argonne, and so forth. I may have 
missed this, and I do not know whether or not it is repetitious. How 
do you select the students from the high schools? 

Dr. Lizzy. Dr. Vander Weyden covered that, and we shall ask him 
to state that again. 

Dr. VanpeR Weypen. We have a selection committee for the train- 
ing of people under the foreign program. There is a selection com- 
mittee composed of people from the State Department, ICA, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. There are many requests from foreign 
countries for the training of students. We have a committee which 
goes through the selection process to take those who are qualified to 
enter this training program. 

Mr. Fenton. This is foreign students? 

Dr. Vanper Weynven. Yes, the specific one you are referring to is 
the training program involving these institutions. 


DOMESTIC TRAINING COURSE 


Mr. Fenton. Have you a program for American boys? 
Dr. VanperR WeyDEN. Yes, sir; we have had one for 10 years. 
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Mr. Fenton. Where is that? 

Dr. Vanper Weyven. The Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technol- 
ogy was set up primarily for classified information, and this has been 
operating some 10 years. Students come from universities and from 
industry and receive training specifically in reactor technology. 

Mr. Fenton. How long is the course? 

Dr. Vanper Weypen. The Oak Ridge school course, the domestic 
one, I believe operates for 1 year. This program for the foreign stu- 
dents operates with the first 5 months of instruction at either Pennsyl- 
vania State University or North Carolina State College and then the 
second 5 months at the Argonne School for training with the actual 
equipment. 

Mr. Fenton. What do those students do when they have completed 
the course ? 

Dr. VAnpEer WeyveN. In the case of the domestic program they go 
back into industry or the universities and usually participate directly 
in the atomic-energy work. In the case of the foreign program, a large 
number are absorbed within the individual atomic-energy programs 
in the foreign countries. 

Mr. Fenton. You do havea followup on those? 

Dr. VANDER WrEYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. How long has the program been going now ? 

Dr. VanperR WrypEen. You mean the domestic program or the for- 
eign one? 

Mr. Fenton. Both of them. 

Dr. VANDER WerypEN. The domestic program, as I mentioned, has 
been in effect almost from the beginning of the project, for at least 10 
years. The international program has been going about 3 or 4 years. 


INDUSTRIAL ISOTOPE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fenton. The isotope increase is from $350,000 to $5 million. 
Those radioisotopes are mostly industrial, as I understand. 

Dr. Lissy. They are used for research and they are used for medi- 
cine, as you know, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, it is mostly for peacetime use. 

Dr. Lissy. Mostly for peacetime, although I must say isotopes make 
bombs, too. They are good for everything. 

Mr. Fenron. In this particular program, what is the main ob- 
jective ? 

Dr. Lissy. Doctor, last year we made this look-around, this totaling 
up, this assessment of the benefits from isotopes. Many of us were 
surprised at the magnitude of the savings from isotopes. 

Then, as we told the committee a little earlier, we asked ourselves 
the question, in carrying out our responsibility under the Atomic 
Energy Act, to promote the peaceful uses as well as to keep the mili- 
tary applications developing, whether we should not try to increase 
rapidly the application of isotopes. This money was spent in a feasi- 
bility study and assessment, a consideration of the advisability of 
anne a $5 million program, for which we are asking you for 

unds. 

This program has not been launched and will not be launched, of 
course, until we get your approval. 
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The $350,000 was in the nature of finding out whether this was a good 
idea to suggest to you. I am sure that everyone will agree that the 
studies and results indicate there are very few places in the atomic 
energy program where there is a more immediate and a larger per- 
centage return than in the isotope program. One hundred to one is 
what you get back, or maybe more, in my opinion, which is a big 
return. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 


CommuNItTy PRoGRAM 


Mr. Razavt. Now we shall take up the community program. 

We shall insert pages 165 through 177 of the justifications in the 
record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM, OPERATING CosTs 


Program statement 


nets. Ceca veer TONG. ons niin ne nian meeemmeiaes $15, 000, 000 
MitimOl6 Deck) Oar 10GB. escent 17, 921, 000 
TIN i as etic cee cise Sinn nice asin wes eerie 2, 921, 000 


The community program provides for operation and administration of AEC 
operated communities, including municipal services, utilities, hospitals, housing, 
and commercial properties in the AEC controlled and operated communities of 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., Richland, Wash., and Los Alamos, N. Mex. These operations 
are carried out principally under cost-type contracts. Commercial facilities are 
generally operated by private enterprise through lease or concession agreement. 
Housing and utilities are provided also for project-connected employees at 
Sandia, N. Mex., Naturita, Colo., and Monticello, Utah. 

The Commission is currently disposing of housing and commercial properties 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., in accordance with the community 
disposal legislation. The disposal schedules for real estate are based on the 
assumptions provided by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Agency 
assigned responsibility for the real estate disposal activities at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Richland, Wash. Disposal schedules included in the following pages 
reflect disposal of all single and duplex housing and disposal of a major part of 
the apartments, dormitories, and commercial properties by the end of fiscal 
year 1959. 

Disposition of Commission-owned housing units at the Colorado communities 
of Slick Rock and Uravan, Colo., was completed in fiscal year 1958 and it is 
planned to dispose of the housing units at Naturita, Colo., during fiscal year 1959. 

Under the community disposal legislation, it is intended that the communities 
of Richland, Wash., and Oak Ridge, Tenn., will incorporate and take over the 
responsibilities of self-government of the communities. The community of 
Richland, Wash., is currently planning incorporation in late fiscal year 1959, this 
timing being such that no transfer of facilities will take place in fiscal year 
1959. The community of Oak Ridge is planning incorporation in either fiscal 
year 1960 or 1961. 

The decrease in gross cost levels of $2,921,000, as reflected in the summary 
table, is principally attributed to the decreased cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of real estate at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash. The reduction 
in gross cost for real estate at Richland, Wash., is $1.6 million and at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., is $0.7 million. Other major reductions in cost level are $0.3 
million for property disposal costs and $0.2 million for municipal services, which 
is principally a reduction in the Commission’s cost of school support at Rich- 
land, Wash. 

While the gross cost level decreases $2.9 million, the net cost to the Com- 
mission after application of revenues increases $0.8 million from fiscal year 
1958 and increases $4.7 million from fiscal year 1957. This increase in net 
operating costs is principally attributable to the disposal of real estate with the 
resultant loss of income. 
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The revenues from community operations are included under the budgetary 
item “Revenues applied” as a reduction in the operating expenses appropriation. 
A summary comparison of community operating costs and revenues, exclusive of 
services provided production facilities, is shown in a table on the following 
page. Tables of operating cost and revenue by category for each community 
are included in the pages following. 


Summary of aie eee mE Hn be, costs and revenues 


























Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Operating costs: 
Oak Ridge, Tenn--_-- kde bites sand os phalapahale ned $7, 922, 898 $7, 241, 000 $6, 250, 000 
Richland, Sa tidus . ual 5, 022, 091 5, 518, 000 3, 510, 000 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. ns aig wok 4, 444, 867 4, 738, 000 4, 857, 000 
Sandia, N. Mex.-- - sited Keccobtekgne aeiowe 299, 948 343, 000 343, 000 
FORME SUMOTIEM, CONG oo inns inde sn senecces ee 87, 833 81, 000 40, 000 
GING GOING incttictteneinncdenantinks pice 17, 777, 637 17, 921, 000 15, 000, 000 
Revenues (budgeted under “Revenues ae: 
Oak Ridge, Tenn_-_--- oe 7, 851, 341 5, 239, 000 4, 126, 000 
Richland, Wash. a Re lath ce ar alee 5, 957, 848 4, 718, 000 2, 035, 000 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. : : : 4, 637, 540 4, 740, 000 4, 820, 000 
Sandia, N. Mex. a2 Scenes ee ae 457, 517 454, 000 | 454, 000 
Grand Junction, Colo...-.- a> 7 83,713 | 92, 000 38, 000 
Total revenues..........-.-- -----|_18, 987, 959° | _15, 243, 000 | 11, 473, 000 
Net operating costs: | 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. ; eo LF 71, 557 2, 002, 000 | 2. 124, 000 
Richland, Wash. -._-. a eteks on waieiias aaiee —935, 757 | 800, 000 1, 475, 000 
Los Alamos, N. Mex...__-- a i a a cael ea | —192, 673 | —2, 000 37, 000 
Sandia, N. Mex. : : icctnncebodeaicaeene —157, 569 | —111, 000 —111, 000 
Grand Junction, Colo... se si a at ah SR aaa 4, 120 | —11, 000 2, 000 











Total net operating costs... es ole el ee —1, 210, 322 | 2, 678, 000 | 3, 527, 000 
| 


OAK RIDGE 


The fiscal year 1959 estimates for Oak Ridge are based on continued operation 
and maintenance by the AEC of all municipal facilities and utilities. Sale of 
real estate will continue in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, resulting in a 
reduction in operating costs and revenues on real estate. Estimates are based 
on Housing and Home Finance Agency’s assumption that all property will have 
been sold by the end of fiscal year 1959, with the exception of 30 percent of the 
apartments and 19 percent of commercial and nonresidential property. (See 
table II.) The proceeds of the AEC real-estate liquidation program were approxi- 
mately $18.1 million through April 1958. 

No assistance payments to a local entity will be required in fiscal year 1959, 
since it is assumed that municipal installations and activities, schools, the new 
hospital, and the electrical, water, and sewerage utilities, will not be transferred 
under the Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 to other entities until after 
the end of fiscal year 1959. It is assumed that Oak Ridge will not elect to incor- 
porate until calendar year 1960 at the earliest. 

The level of expenditures for municipal and school operations will support 
adequate but not extravagant standards of services. The number of persons 
employed in the various municipal activities does not exceed and in some cases 
is substantially less than the average number employed in cities of comparable 
size elsewhere in the United States. Oak Ridge municipal per capita costs ap- 
proximate national averages. At Oak Ridge the schools are supported entirely 
with AEC funds, there being no financial support from the State of Tennessee 
nor Anderson County. Per pupil expenditures of $300.21 closely approximate the 
national average of $295, but are substantially higher than the Tennessee average 
of $168. 

Expenditures for hospital operations at Oak Ridge continue at approximately 
the same level as for the past few years. Hospital costs include consideration 
of only the minimum maintenance required to keep the present war-built facili- 
ties in repair until the new hospital can be completed. Rates charged for rooms 
and services compare with those prevailing in the general vicinity. 

Additional details are presented in tables I and II on succeeding pages. 
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TasLe I.—Community operating costs, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 














Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year ‘fiscal year year 
1957 1958 1959 
Operating costs: 
Be IE nt ntincta pact Ven adasaaticgnphbih desu $3, 655, 805 $3, 734, 000 $3, 640, 000 
ito tclawintid > dace pawn ca elemacbale beanie 648, 809 680, 000 684, 
no a anatase leah aa 1, 837, 982 1, 030, 000 310, 
a See 8 a es ee bpepaiaioes 1, 318, 989 1, 332, 000 1, 312, 000 
oc ipusaguanenpegeia’ 318, 269 . 310, 000 188, 000 
(f) Equipment--.......-..--- Ranipen ca kgakameit akeies 143, 044 155, 000 116, 000 
i ee re ee 7, 922, 898 7, 241, 000 6, 250, 000 
Revenues (budgeted under revenues applied): 
(a) Municipal (including tax equivalent revenue)--.---_-- 690, 527 901, 000 975, 000 
6 eka neice sige Seip ed bali etalon 1, 383, 479 1, 428, 000 1, 491, 000 
2 ko Sk oe eae 4, 511, 730 1, 617, 000 367, 000 
SE hits a Un cates tees ananedueknareneetathakat 1, 265, 605 1, 293, 000 1, 293, 000 
SU a occchnn netting enecnsenceeeen i 7, 851, 341 5, 239, 000 4, 126, 000 
Net operating costs: 
a os hnkneeeeet 2, 965, 278 2, 833, 000 2, 665, 000 
(6) Utilities... ee ns ee ree ee ae ae —734, 670 —748, 000 —807, 000 
enc wlhenddlawem edn eae — 2, 673, 748 | — 587, 000 — 57, 000 
Sr Si ir hates sade ee et ea 53, 384 39, 000 19, 000 
a | doa eeencam ices Se 318, 269 310, 000 188, 000 
a el Se ad oat aiepeaaaaaa 1438, 044 155, 000 116, 000 
De oe ae el 8 ee eee 71, 557 2, 002, 000 2, 124, 000 


TaBLe II.—Commissioned-owned ‘private use’’ properties for sale under Public 
Law 221, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Sihdioaae 
Estimated number oi units remaining 
Inventory unsold 
July 1, 1956 





June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 














Residential: 
Single and duplex housing--.-.............. 1 4, 360 539 0 
PGs waltdlobiibdinneneaceesbbone 2 258 258 78 
a Ea 7 7 0 
Vacant and privately developed land-__-._- 1, 604 1, 475 0 
Suptetel, residenGal........c.52.....e 6, 229 2, 279 78 
Commercial and nonresidential... ............- 239 238 46 
ER tcth tbc nites cn bedessboseeee: 6, 468 2, 517 


1 Includes 3,526 single family houses and 834 duplex houses (1,668 family units). 
2 2,080 family units. 


RICHLAND 


The fiscal year 1959 estimates for Richland are based on continued operation 
and maintenance by the AEC of all municipal facilities and utilities, with 
the exception of the Kadlec Hospital and the community telephone system. As 
the sale of the community residential and commercial property continues, operat- 
ing costs and revenues on real estate will decrease. Estimates are based on 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s assumption that all property will have 
been sold by the end of fiscal year 1959 with the exception of approximately 
8 percent of single and duplex housing, 40 percent of the dormitories, and 
44 percent of commercial and nonresidential property. (Seetable II.) Proceeds 
of the AEC real estate liquidation program were approximately $12.1 million 
through April 1958. 

Assistance payments will be made in fiscal year 1959 to the Kadlec Methodist 
Hospital, which was transferred to the Methodist Board of Homes and Hos- 
pitals in September 1956, under the provisions of Public Law 221 (84th Cong.). 
The assistance payments approximate the operating deficit anticipated for the 
budget year. No assistance payments to other local entities will be required 
in fiscal year 1959, since it is assumed that remaining municipal installations 
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and activities, and the electrical, water, and sewerage utilities will not be 
transferred until after the end of fiscal year 1959. It is currently contemplated 
that incorporation of the Richland community will take place late in fiscal 
year 1959. The level of expenditures for municipal and school operation will 
support adequate but not extravagant standards of service. The number of 
people in the various municipal activities does not exceed and in some 
cases is substantially less than the average number employed in cities of com- 
parable size elsewhere in the United States. Per capita costs are somewhat 
higher at Richland, due to the fact that salaries of police and fire personnel 
are comparable with those in the plant area rather than those prevailing in 
other cities. 

The Richland School District is already established as a political unit in the 
State of Washington and receives annual contributions from ABC under the 
authority provided in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The fiscal year 1959 
budget estimates were prepared on the assumption that this type of financial 
assistance will continue until the school facilities are transferred to the Rich- 
land School District, which is currently planned by the end of fiscal year 1959 
after which time related assistance payments under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955 (Public Law 221) will be made. Total expendi- 
tures per pupil in Richland schools of $348.86 are slightly higher than the average 
for the State. 

Under the provisions of chapter 7, Public Law 221, the community telephone 
system was sold to the General Telephone Co. on July 1, 1957. Because the 
communications system is now owned by a private utility, no assistance payments 
are made. 


Additional details are presented in tables I and II on succeeding pages. 


TABLE I.—Community operating costs, Richland, Wash. 





























Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1 1959 
Operating costs: 
(a) Municipal paerive OR iiksien newindian patna $1, 494, 167 $1, 595, 000 $1, 643, 000 
EEE Gao 555 aos cnedeat pocieecoi ke tadieekieen 762, 009 799, 000 587, 000 
8 SE, a ee aes nntbeantindad isd dda 710, 456 | §24, 000 536, 000 
SD RON, cng nictgiecineig- od vstan ¢tiinatgiamdbackbethenaliand 1, 592, 619 2, 044, 000 440, 000 
(d) Hospital- TE RG i, COLO 5 PME ot 179, 402 0 0 
(e) Property disposal... 153, 478 369, 000 165, 000 
(f) Equipment. 50, 700 20, 000 12, 000 
(g) Assistance pay ment (hospital) - - | 79, 260 167, 000 127, 000 
Total operating cost... ......- E | 5, 022, 091 | 5, 518, 000 3, 510, 000 
Revenues (budgeted under revenues applied): 
(a) Municipal teers tax — alent revenue) -- > 145, 110 | 428, 000 406, 000 
(6) Utilities_. Lik ws acteasleialintnactticierich aaa clnciniedia ae 1, 498, 568 1, 256, 000 1, 266, 000 
(c) Real estate.......--- sisi cinieti chcadiibipiadaaes acces aes 4, 194, 303 3, 034, 000 363, 000 
(d) Hospital. _----- : adipeadaldeliasenaeae 119, 867 0 
Total revenue... ih odaedukae eee 5, 957, 848 4, 718, 000 2, 035, 000 
Net operating cost: 
(a) Municipal seers of ee Scene Sia cee in tiiedlhaSoacealione 1, 349, 057 1, 167, 000 1, 237, 000 
Ie bib inside eciewiecsnicatic ~thiviaihininntintiaialtiint 762, 009 799, 000 587, 000 
(6) Utilities. . sa dyliews Shigneeetiainins sau preninnienyhen ical —788, 112 —732, 000 —730, 000 
(ec) WOME CIN es 5 ok chide desc on plat eels — 2, 601, 684 — 990, 000 77, 000 
Gi MIN a iia kee ct eid otncichnsesteewusebamaen . 0 0 
(a) Property Giapeiel. on acaccuacennseeeeil 153, 478 369, 000 165, 000 
(f) Equipment... inntsbcthh-ieklignnndeaa 50, 700 20, 000 12, 000 
(g) Assistance payment (hospital) ._- éth$nassqdunisniiocemines 79, 260 167, 000 ; 
Patel, | ana din sc. <5 haccendeiee —935, 757 800, 000 1, 475, 000 
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TaBLe II.—Commission-owned ‘private use’’ properties for sale under Public Law 
221, Richland, Wash. 


Estimated number of units remaining 























Inventory unsold 
Residential July 1, 1956 ab 

June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 

Single and duplex housing._.................... 1 4, 805 4, 791 138 

NS cine ens micnktanasadannsesiontenest 217 17 0 

I ie lin 25 25 10 
Vacant and privately developed residential 

Messe on ks pple Sian eased 253 228 0 

Subtotal, residential...............--..--- 5, 100 5,061 | 148 

Commercial and nonresidential -_.............- 325 325 | 144 

ie } 
I ie cc at chk eh ine aioe 5, 425 5, 386 2,010 | 292 





1 Includes 3,787 single-family houses, and 1,018 duplex houses (2,036 units). 
2 144 family units. 


LOS ALAMOS 


The community of Los Alamos, N. Mex., was built and is currently maintained 
to support the research and development efforts of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. Average population during fiscal year 1957 was 13,165 and is 
expected to be 13,735 in fiscal year 1959. Municipal services, excluding schools, 
will be maintained at the fiscal year 1957 level despite increased demands for 
these services resulting from population growth and removal of security require- 
ments for admission to the community. The enrollment of the Los Alamos school 
system will increase from 3,488 in fiscal year 1957 to 4,012 in fiscal year 1959. 
The additional staff required to accommodate the increase, coupled with higher 
teachers’ salaries, and additional contributions to the teachers’ retirement fund 
necessitated by changes in State law will result in higher total school costs in 
the budget year. Utility services will be expanded in fiscal year 1959; however, 
the increased costs will be offset by additional revenues. ‘The increased number 
and age of housing units coupled with the need for additional expenditure for 
cyclical maintenance and structural repairs will result in greater real-estate 





costs. 


Equipment expenditures will provide for limited replacement of overage 


stoves and refrigerators, plus necessary office, hospital, and communication 


equipment. 
and housing revenues. 


A full year’s occupancy of group 18 housing will increase utility 




















| 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
| "1987, |. 21988 1959 
— _ — —— ~~ | 
1. Gross cost: 
(a) Municipal--.- $1, 349,679 | $1, 562,000 $1, 652, 000 
(b) Utilities____ : 743, 376 757, 000 778, 000 
(c) Real-estate operations 1, 467, 669 | 1, 523, 000 1, 564, 000 
(d) Hospital pate 690, 406 690, 000 690, 000 
(e) Equipment . 193, 737 206, 000 173, 000 
Total gross costs, Los Alamos. .-_.......-. 4, 444, 867 4, 738, 000 4, 857, 000 
2. Revenue (budgeted under ‘‘revenues applied’’): a 
(a) Municipal_-_-. 17, 036 17, 000 17, 000 
(6) Utilities 1, 279, 201 1, 296, 000 1, 319, 000 
(c) Real-estate operations _-_ 2, 885, 240 2, 971, 000 3, 028, 000 
(d) Hospital... 456, 063 456, 000 456, 000 
I cmniclpreuseesnpiomnsessll seit eeiaaeteectaaiet adie atin scoail 
Total revenue, Los Alamos. 4, 637, 540 4, 740, 000 4, 820, 000 
3. Net: 
(a) Municipal +1, 332, 643 +1, 545, 000 +1, 635, 000 
(6) Utilities — 535, 825 — 539, 000 — 541, 000 
(c) Real-estate operations _- —1, 417, 571 —1, 448, 000 —1, 464, 000 
(d) Hospital... +-234, 343 -+-234, 000 +234, 000 
(e) Equipment---__- +193,737 +206, 000 +173, 000 
een ee CN a. ck ahi Sedbow menage dbemaunws —192, 673 —2, 000 +37, 000 
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SANDIA 


Sandia constitutes a small AEC community of 1,487 residents located within 
Sandia Base at Albuquerque, N. Mex. The Sandia Corp., operator of the labora- 
tory, is responsible for the operation and maintenance of all AEC community 
facilities. Total program costs are expected to remain at the current year level. 
Completion of cyclical maintenance work will reduce municipal and real-estate 
costs while the need to replace overage stoves and refrigerators will necessitate 
additional equipment expenditures. No change in revenues is anticipated. 




















Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 | 1959 
cecielisiones -—_——— 
1. Gross cost: | 
(a) Municipal. ----_-- fee - oe $76, 038 $77, 000 $73, 000 
Ee elie doce damien aceiiecoe Macetakeeee ae 41, 238 41, 000 41,000 
(c) Real-estate operations. ---.....................----..- 181, 011 225, 000 210, 000 
(d) Equipment - -........-- ‘ sda 9p GOO $50.4 cesevan 19, 000 
Total gross costs, Sandia---..-..........--- Ss 299, 94: 343, 000 343, 000 
2. Revenue (Budget under “Revenues Applied’’): ¢ ; St 
(a) Utilities.........- ee sabies 67, 038 66, 000 66, 000 
(6) Real estate operations 390, 479 388, 000 388, 000 
Total revenue, Sandia-_--_-- ‘. 457, 517 454, 000 454, 000 
3. Net: 
(a) Municipal. -- : 7 pita <semlcind +76, 038 +77, 000 +73, 000 
(b) Utilities_. SenpucteaividcaaJssk tin aes —25, 800 —25, 000 —25, 000 
(c) Real-estate operations --- — 209, 468 — 163, 000 —178, 000 
GD TR anniene ceniansccchaneechssiereee neal +1, 661 0 +19, 000 
NNUG, DONG oa. csc ee ee — 157, 569 —111, 000 —111, 000 


GRAND JUNCTION 


The fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for operating rental housing at the 
processing plants in Naturita, Colo., and Monticello, Utah, as well as trailer 
housing in the Grants, N. Mex., area. The objective in providing housing at the 
processing plants is to hold an adequate, competent and stable labor force for 
processing and production operations. Trailer housing in the Grants, N. Mex., 
area provided for rental by AEC resource evaluation personnel. Currently there 
are a total of 117 units available: 49 at Naturita, 63 at Monticello, and 5 at 
Grants. Included in the 63 units at Monticello is a 10-bed guesthouse and 22 
house trailers. During fiscal year 1959 it is planned to eliminate 3 trailers at 
Monticello, provide 3 additional trailers at Grants, and to sell, by December 31, 
1958, the Commission-owned houses at Naturita. As a result, the Commission 
will be operating only 68 units by the end of fiscal year 1959 compared to 117 
units at the end of fiscal year 1958. 

The decrease in operating costs and revenues from the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate is the direct result of the disposal during fiscal year 1958 of housing units 
at Slick Rock and Uravan, Colo., as well as the operation of housing at Naturita 
for only a portion of fiscal year 1959. 





| | 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
1. Gross cost: Real-estate operations_-__....................--- $87, 833 $81, 000 $40, 000 
2. Revenues: Real-estate operations... ........- éticwetubudal 83, 713 92, 000 38, 000 
3. Net: Real-estate operations... .... 2.02. nccesccccce | 4, 120 —11, 000 | 2, 000 


Mr. Ranaut. The 1958 appropriation was $17,921,000, and the re- 
quest for 1959 is down to $15 million. 


Mr. McCarruy. With the disposal of our properties, Mr. Chair- 
man, we do not maintain them, and therefore we do not have the cost. 
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At the same time, however, we also will lose the revenues, so our net 
costs will increase. 
Mr. Razavt. The decrease is $2,921,000. 


Program Drrecrion AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rasavt. Now we shall go to “Program direction and adminis- 
tration.” We shall insert pages 178 through 191 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION, OPERATING CosTS 


Program statement 


nn GI OUT I ho ad x esssiventupc Sassen aor senetioncoedniveatabaon ootartiee $46, 600, 000 
Estimate fiscal year 1958 


ai ec hans ink csc tntighinnngheaemi 1, 896, 000 


General direction of Commission programs is executed by Commission em- 
ployees budgeted under “Program direction and administration.” The em- 
ployees budgeted under this program are responsible for (1) arranging for the 
work to be accomplished, and negotiating and administering production, research 
and development, construction, and related contracts; (2) maintaining neces- 
sary liaison with contractors to assure protection of the Government’s interest 
in contract performance; (3) developing standards and control measures for 
internal security and protection of Government funds and property; (4) encour- 
aging private civilian applications of atomic energy, granting licenses for peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and conducting compliance inspections of licensees: 
(5) conducting a program of cooperation with other nations; and (6) providing 
normal administrative and management services required within the agency. 

During fiscal year 1957, program direction and administration activities were 
conducted through the Washington headquarters and 10 operations offices and 
their subordinate area offices. Due to certain reorganizations of field offices, 
there will be 11 operations offices by the end of fiscal year 1958 and 12 operations 
offices by the end of fiscal year 1959. Effective March 15, 1958, the Pittsburgh 
area office, formerly reporting to the Chicago Operations Office, was redesignated 
the Pittsburgh Naval Reactors Operations Office. Effective July 1, 1958, the 
Schenectady Operations Office has been redesignated the Schenectady Naval 
Reactors Operations Office. Effective July 1, 1958, the Lockland area office, 
formerly reporting to the Chicago Operations Office, has been redesignated the 
Lockland Aircraft Reactors Operations Office, with Hartford as a subordinate 
area office. The changes will consolidate administrative and technical super- 
vision of the Pittsburgh and Schenectady offices in the Naval Reactors Branch 
and the Lockland office in the Aircraft Reactors Branch of the Washington 
Division of Reactor Development. 

The costs of program direction and administration include the costs of per- 
sonal services, travel, supporting costs for office operation and maintenance. 
certain activities conducted directly by the Commission, and contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund. The fiscal year 1959 estimates are based on reach- 
ing by June 30, 1958, a strength of 4,881 permanent full-time employees and pro- 
vide for no further increases in permanent employment in fiscal year 1959. A\l- 
though no increase in staff is requested in fiscal year 1959, there will continue 
to be substantial increases in the workload of the Commission, both in the head- 
quarters and the field in implementation of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. These increases create a heavy demand on manpower. For example, 
the atoms for peace program, and the implementation of bilateral agreements 
with other countries entail a workload which continues to grow in complexity and 
volume. These expanding workloads have required and will continue to require 
frequent reappraisal and adjustment of the distribution and utilization of avail- 
able manpower resources, consonant with programmatic trends. 

Some of the specific areas in which progressively heavier workloads will fall 
on program direction and administration personnel and for which no additional 
personnel are provided in the estimates are: 

(1) The increasing volume and variety of licenses to be processed with all of 
the attendant responsibilities vested under the law solely in the Commission 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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surrounding the issuance of licenses, distribution of source, special nuclear and 
byproduct material, inspection of licensed facilities, review and evaluation of 
health and safety aspects of proposed and existing nuclear facilities and de- 
velopment of related guides, standards, and criteria, etc. 

(2) The expanding and maturing program of cooperation with other countries, 
involving the necessary liaison and personal contacts, distribution of source, 
special nuclear and byproduct material and issue of export licenses. 

(3) Stepped-up interest of industry in the civilian applications of atomic 
energy which involves more on-site and off-site meetings and conferences with 
industry and State and local government representatives, the making of more 
information available to industry timely and in the most usable form, a con- 
tinually increasing number of access permit holders requiring more and more 
time of administrative and technical staffs, more workload in developing and 
issuing policy guides and information on prices, charges, specifications, terms, 
and conditions for supplying source and special nuclear materials and services 
to industry, etc. 

(4) The undertaking of an extensive program looking to a more widespread 
utilization of isotopes in various fields such as industrial opérations, reséarch, 
medicine, and agriculture. 

In addition to the workload falling on personnel directly engaged in the activi- 
ties outlined above and those administering the increasing weapons and reactor 
development programs, there will also be an impact on the overall workload of 
the supporting Commission staff. 


Summary of estimates by category 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Category fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

a IRE CER TONER in. 5: cn: Kbisnrnnghdnnaes mimdliccecusitiiieipinenia tal $30, 102,238 | $32, 761,000 $34, 143, 000 
2 Travel. nw cighina calaamisesoranece in tnatiobs adapta 1, 968, 606 | 2, 464, 000 2, 620, 000 
3. Other Objects__. ikl | 5, 648, 245 8, 961, 000 9, 501, 000 
4. Equipment not included in construction projects_- igh bayoeteined $14, 955 518, 000 336, 000 
Total, program direction and administration. ----.--_..-- | 1 38, 034, 044 | 1 44, 704, 000 46, 600, 000 


1 Includes comparability in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 for personnel budgeted in fiscal year 1959 
under program direction and administration, previously budgeted under the reactor development and 
weapons programs. The amount of the comparability in fiscal year 1958 is $496,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Personal services, $34,143,000 


This budget provides for an average employment in fiscal year 1959 of 4,881 
permanent full-time employees, plus a small number of professional and scien- 
tific consultants whose services are utilized for limited periods and a small 
number of employees in temporary positions to meet special situations. A 
breakdown of total personal services costs follows: 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 


(a) Net cost of permanent full-time employees, including 


terminal leave cogte. .. .... .... .stseukedst Shs tek ccke eee $29, 540,711 | $31, 797,000 $33, 231, 000 

" 8 ee Somer GaN oe nL, cmnadiasmanenannte: 162, 120 347, 000 324, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base.............--.----- 0 122, 000 128, 000 

Gp FS GDOUO RN I i cecvenccusetausotens 376, 430 462, 000 445, 000 
(ec) Reimbursements to other agencies. .................-...- 22, 977 33, 000 15, 000 
Total personel Wer vietGes. os. 5. hse ew cs sss. cde cccees 30, 102, 238 32, 761, 000 34, 143, 000 


(a) Net cost of permanent full-time employees, including terminal leave costs 


IEA, TOU SEE wai soieey ricenescoctiiceinantacidtaanin kann ieenttiaie eee eee $29, 540, 711 
FER FON Fe siecpstinen onthe senei nena eotineniagr tina aicaniinlng acd abana aaa 31, 797, 000 
rE I i eccteycmniseniendn i Aadipaemanatammanlacataoneseaeiskcatin bane tae 33, 231, 000 
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The estimates provide for employment at the beginning and end of the fiscal 
year as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 7 
1958 1 





1957 
IN 6c sinc nine putin bin opateseniadsicnminh adie 4, 412 4, 687 4, 881 
Be on ok. eens nae nndoweneneennneebenen 4, 687 4, 881 4, 881 
Computation of the dollar estimates: 
Ee 4, 485 4, 716 4, 881 
(2) Plus man-year equivalent for terminal-leave payments. 2 34 34 
(3) Total permanent man-years.-.-_-...............--------- 4, 513 4, 750 4,915 
(4) Average man-year cost..............._-.-~-.-:---..... $6, 546 $6, 694 $6, 761 
(5) Net cost of permanent employees, including terminal 
leave costs (line (3) multiplied by line (4))--.......-- $29, 540,711 | $31, 797,000 $33, 231, 000 


The estimates are based on holding employment of permanent full-time em- 
ployees in fiscal year 1959 to the level planned for attainment by June 30, 
1958. As pointed out earlier in the justification, although no increase in staff 
is requested, there will continue to be substantial increases in the workload 
of the Commission. 

The man-year equivalent for terminal leave payments covering estimated sepa- 
rations from Government employment is based on current experience. 

The average permanent full-time man-year cost reflects an increase of $67 
in fiscal year 1959, which is accounted for chiefly by the full year effect 
of higher in-hiring rates for physical science and engineer positions as provided 
under the Civil Service Commission Departmental Circular 793, automatic in- 
grade advancements, and the employment for a full year in fiscal year 1959 of 
personnel added in fiscal year 1958 at base rates higher than the average salary 
rate, such as AEC foreign scientific representatives and other scientific and 
technical personnel, including license inspectors. 

The distribution of permanent full-time employees by office follows. The at- 
tempt: to operate in fiscal year 1959 with no increase in staff will without 
question require redistribution of available manpower among the various offices 
which cannot be determined at this time. 





Office Actual, June} Estimate, Estimate, 
30, 1957 June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 


Grand Function... ... 2.2.22... 2 neces ctcesnus scdaeoossesecct 155 127 127 
I ciccdunenbatetidcnncascnacaccesesnutenntpsansceetseds 254 | 254 254 
So a aeacenchal scat ua eebataa 710 | 709 709 
i as cane itnnei eink saniieninean’ 239 234 234 
TI iid bo 5 rei nents tein dv nenscniisccsissaqsanserehen 769 803 803 
San Francisco.........---------=------------ eacinbcatupagiagmeon 157 159 159 
CED 1 on een cenccencnwnesncncwepecceesenscosenncessocees 365 338 338 
he aavevasonnsevecte owennneoncsncwcnesecetcces 143 152 152 
I arch cide ct dndeciposanucmssecnsendsnnenepanebesyeuwd 0 101 101 
Schenectady -------- ieddeimtink gee waninaniiaensepnlpastiamia pn 99 104 104 
FOO, BOE incon cnn ne cccesenncnesccesesccessececsssccenwcecs 165 205 205 
Washington headquarters and extensions- -.~.-........-----.---.- | 1, 631 1, 695 1, 695 

TE, .ntia keperitinectmancnicintinsescotsnssisneneehen 4, 687 | 4, 881 4, 881 





1 Includes Lockland office, which is to be established July 1, 1958, as the Lockland Aircraft Reactors 
Operations Office. 


(b) Costs of other employees 


NCR) FOR SOU 5. i ian sen aes $162, 120 
RIOR! FORE FeO 2.22 5 8 sk cece eee 347, 000 
PENCE FORE THO sei in hi nee 324, 000 


These costs cover salaries of temporary, part-time, and intermittent employees. 
The bulk of these costs in fiscal year 1959 is for salaries of personnel occupying 
temporary clerical positions in connection with the Second International Confer- 
ence on Atomic Energy at Geneva and personnel who. are paid only when em- 
ployed, such as members of the General Advisory Committee, the Patent Com- 
pensation Board, other boards, committees and panels, and other consultants and 
experts. The fiscal year 1959 estimate anticipates a reduction in the number 
of temporary employees required for the Second International Conference. 
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(c) Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Wises) You? 1OG1 ccc ccin kein tinnnnacncnnce ean & 
NO UU SI anni go sce sninpeecespsioneasbigiesleb enbetnapai ani tetera aida hae $122, 000 
ACE FORE LI ann sp abi inn trent nicversin in tilanhaclietnaetas ee alcie edlligtea egal al 128, 000 


These costs cover salaries for permanent employees for days of pay in excess of 
260 days of pay in 1 fiscal year. One day of pay is involved in fiscal year 1959. 


(d) Payment above basic rates 


SMA POU TG icc lec cepstral te a aphbiemianiptadg= tee iabiigy aan $376, 430 
eS Seer TAB cn ckicindondncndnipitehei pesca 462, 000 
Pe FUN LD asain chen itis ivoire cinsipiitiatinigeniiaaitictaisnbeialabtiolsidia cipal 445, 000: 


These costs cover payments for scheduled and emergency overtime, nightwork 
differential, living and quarters allowance, and other authorized special allow- 
ances for AEC employees stationed overseas. A decrease of $17,000 is anticipated 
due to a more stabilized employment in fiscal year 1959. 


(e) Reimbursements to other agencies 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 . 
Waens FORE WOO So is aes, a i epee 15, 000 


These costs cover reimbursement to the Department of State for furnishing 
secretarial service at the Johannesburg, South Africa, office and reimbursement ta 
other agencies for the services of functional specialists in connection with the 
Second International Conference on Atomic Energy at Geneva. The decrease in 


fiscal year 1959 is based on requirements for fewer specialists needed in con- 
nection with the Conference. 


2. Travel 

TERROR: FORE: TE nan x sncistssinissthisicrmins asics thisnigg ndscabiiidmls tana abiianitiaaia $1, 968, 606 
Piel year TOGB WW nencenn ek eee ee 2, 464, 000 
RRR FONE | Tas isn chin cice ns nce nin stnnsn egg venetian ied ein ah milomnaial 2, 620, 000 


This estimate covers the cost of domestic and foreign travel of program direc- 
tion and administration personnel. The amount requested is based on the 
estimated requirements to discharge a satisfactory degree of technical and 
administrative supervision over Commission offices and projects and liaison 
with contractors; to carry out added responsibilities resulting from passage 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, such as regulatory activities under 
the civilian application program and inspection of licensed facilities; to ad- 
minister effectively the program of cooperation with other nations in the de- 
velopment of peaceful applications of atomic energy; to provide for attendance 
of technical and scientific personnel at important domestic and foreign con- 
ferences and symposia; and to provide for the necessary travel associated with 
the Second International Conference on Atomic Bnergy at Geneva. 

A breakdown of the increase of $156,000 requested over fiscal year 1958 follows: 


(a) Full year’s travel requirements for personnel added in fiscal year 


TO aise einen eiccnvci tna lb hee aes 8, 000 
(b) Expanded program of inspection of licensed facilities__._._......_. 21, 000 
(c) Industrial participation activities_...._._.......---....----------- 18, 000 
(d) Expanded weapons and reactor development program activities_._._. 31, 000 


(e) Travel in connection with international scientific and technical con- 
ferences, cooperation with other nations and overseas nuclear 
energy exhibits 


Total increase 156, 000 


8. Other objects, $9,501,000 


This estimate covers all costs of operations at the headquarters and in the 
field which are chargeable to program direction and administration except per- 
sonal services, travel and equipment. The chief items included are transporta- 
tion of things, communications, rents, utilities, printing and reproduction, various 
contractual services, maintenance and operation of buildings and grounds, sup- 
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plies and materials, and contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 
Amounts on a 3-year basis are: 


Fiscal year ir pag 
1957 1 
RE OUNOUE Soi bss non nnnscncdidbbikt< vps tesbdebad <beeaed $3, 480, 001 $4, 915, 000 
zaeecquerters and extentions... ....... 6.2.22. ecccccsccccccess 2, 168, 244 4, 586, 000 
itched aahthecnuaets tele veiasebonwin | 5, 648, 245 9, 501, 000 





The major portion of the increase of $3,312,755 in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal 
year 1957 is due to the inclusion in fiscal year 1958 of amounts for civil service 
retirement contributions and the maintenance of headquarters building and 
grounds, which were not charged to AEC appropriations in fiscal year 1957. The 
following table shows an analysis of the increase: 


Increases in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 











Head- 
| Total Field offices | quarters and 
| extensions 
1. Civil service retirement contributions, previously charged 
to the Civil Service Commission appropriation ----- kdod $1, 981, 000 $1, 241, 000 $740, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of headquarters building and | 
grounds, previously charged to General Services Adminis- 
Se TUNING whic an cesksnbshavaseccosngedésusves 351, 000 0 351, 000 
3. Nonrecurring costs of move to Germantown.-_-...-......--- | 355, 000 0 355, 000 
4, Increase in costs due to Germantown location.............. 240, 000 | 0 240, 000 
5. Commuting transportation under provisions of Public | 
DR a acted Gin wiksldinlemeneimatse ddicichhied ae datnmaradenisnaie 75, 000 0 75, 000 
6. Other increases related to additional employment, ship- 
ments of household goods to foreign offices, ete__.........! 310, 755 38, 999 271, 756 
Fas ONG a. ss rat pn aR otth nee dE | 3, 312, 755 1, 279, 999 2, 032, 756 





The net increases in the total from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959 of 
$540,000 is due to the requirements for a full year’s operation of the German- 
town headquarters and increases related to higher average employment. The 
details of the net increase in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 


Increases in fiseal year 1959 over fiscal year 1958 





Head- 
Total Field offices | quarters and 
extensions 
1. Increase for full year’s maintenance and operation of the 
Germantown headquarters and grounds, as compared to 
to a half year in 1958 and the operation of an additional 
ey td SL eee See $400, 000 0 $400, 000 
2. Increase in costs for full year’s operation, due to location at 
COTM 5b ios sinc ccdicciudtiuivotndbnssbudiistest 97, 000 0 97, 000 
3. Increase in costs for full year’s operation of all foreign offices_ 25, 000 0 25, 000 
4. Increase related to higher average employment. -...........- 281, 000 $155, 000 126, 000 
5. oo ere a ee ee ee 803, 000 155, 000 648, 000 
6. Decrease for nonrecurring costs of moving headquarters 
from Washington to Germantown.-.....................-- — 263, 000 0 — 263, 000 
SRI lao. a catches conn hasty ereiiniomsnceaaalieaesaaiiee 540, 000 155, 000 385, 000 


The following statements give a comparison of costs in total and by activity 
for the 3 years for field offices and for the headquarters and extensions. 


Field offices 


RN I sas scans sss eu Sadeghi ncaa ease $3, 480, 001 
I ON i casasas sen nner sce de ecg aanslseoelban lanes Mahia clabaeigaaaaaa 4, 760, 000 
Inn) UNI ics cesses ss sh nscale aS been cline pele a 4, 915,000 
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The fiscal year 1959 requirement for field offices is related directly to the 
average employment requested on the basis of actual experience. A breakdown 
by activity for the 3 years follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year ee 
1957 1958 


‘Transportation of things, includes transportation of Govern- 


ment property and employees’ household goods_-___....._... $78, 468 $80, 000 $82, 000 
Communication services, includes costs of telephone service 

including — and teletype service ___...._........-.- 882, 174 893, 000 905, 000 
Rents and utilities, includes costs of rental of office and other | 

administrative space and utilities____..................--..- | 564, 971 579, 000 582, 000 
Printing and reproduction, includes charges for printing, bind- 

ing, photostating and reproduction services _-__._......--.--- 163, 425 170, 000 175, 000 


Other contractual services, covers costs of maintenance and 
operation of administrative buildings and equipment, con- 
tributions to Federal employees’ life insurance fund, guard 
services, and various services performed by other agencies__ 1, 448, 996 1, 424, 000 1, 424, 000 

Supplies and materials, includes costs of general office supplies, 
technical and professional books and gasoline, oil and parts 














for Commission-owned vehicles_-_-_-......_.....-.---..------ 319, 290 | 351, 000 360, 000 
Grants, subsidies and contributions, covers costs of civil- 
service retirement contributions. -----.--..........-......---- 0 | 1, 241, 000 1, 365, 600 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities, covers costs of employee i 
awards given under the incentive awards program, and pay- | 
ments under Tort Claims Act_-_-___- asoemacicotel tema 20, 991 20, 000 20, 000 
Taxes and assessments, includes costs of contributions under 
Federal Insurance Compensation Act__-._-___- wareekwweeil 1, 686 2, 000 2, 000 
eo Re ee eee ee 3, 480, 001 4, 760, 000 4, 915, 000 
j 
Headquarters and extensions 
ICR FORE ROG no ee SE ke eee $2, 168, 244 
Fiscal year 1958_...____- <:cnswtiaccmi.cdlagnitiadiniebelidiseadliiniiac dita ain tees ateeint tage ei ee 4, 201, 000 


Fiscal year 1959 _. 4,586, 000 


The basic building at Germantown was occupied in January 1958. Occupancy 
of the additional wing is scheduled for October 1958. Between these two dates 
it will be necessary to continue to house and service some 200 employees in 
Washington. A small office will be maintained on a permanent basis in the 
District of Columbia after the completion of the move to Germantown in Octo- 
ber 1958. Occupancy of the Germantown headquarters will entail nonrecurring 
costs for moving the headquarters and shipment of household goods of em- 
ployees who relocate their residences, maintenance, and operating costs not here- 
tofore experienced in Washington, and increased recurring costs over the level 
required in a Washington location. In fiscal year 1959 increased costs will 
also be experienced for additional staff employed during fiscal year 1958 result- 
ing in a greater average employment in fiscal year 1959, and costs of a full 
year’s operation of foreign offices established during fiscal year 1958. 
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A breakdown by activity for the headquarters and extensions for the 3 years 
follows: 


plies and materials, transportation of Government property 
in connection with occupancy of the Germantown headquar- 
ters, and shipment of household goods of employees, includ- | 
ing relocation of employees related to move of the headquar- | 
ters and shipments to and from foreign offiees__-.....-...--- | $50, 413 $209, 000 $158, 000 
Communications services—covers costs of telephone service | 
including equipment and cireuit rental, installation costs at 
Germantown, long-distance toll calls and tie-line services; 
ee I UNI cikucied asta enscniieancabasatinpagent 635, 685 978, 000 1, 065, 000 
Rents and utilities—includes costs of electric power, water and | 
sewage charges at Germantown and rental of specialized 
tina tin near atemnpdnenine shuns Ednuehamamee ee 8, 614 | 54, 000 140, 000 
Printing and reproduction—includes costs of printing forms, | | 
letterheads, routine reports, etc.; special printing and dupli- 
cating services performed by other agencies; and contractual 
duplicating services for press releases and information | 
material _ __- 312,920 | ° 360, 000 370, 000 
Other contractual services—includes operation and mainte- 
nance of building and grounds, guard services, and motor 
transportation services provided by General Services Ad- 
ministration; administrative support furnished by Depart- 
ment of State for foreign offices; and other miscellaneous 
services performed by other agencies; services contracted for, 
such as repairs and maintenance of equipment; reporting | 
services for conferences and hearings; and official entertain- 
ment both at headquarters and field offices : 904, 823 
Supplies and materials—includes costs of general office sup- 
plies, technical and professional books, gasoline, oil and 
parts for Commission-owned vehicles, and commission wide 
subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals. --_-- é 231, 825 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions—includes costs of con- 
tributions to the civil-service retirement fund and in fiseal | 
year 1958 only, commuting transportation for employees \ 
under authority contained in Public Law 85-162 0} 815, 000 788, 000 
Refunds, awards and indemnities—includes cost of employee | | 
incentive awards program, and payments under Tort | } 
SI re oe te oe eo on 22, 336 | 23, 000 35, 000 
Taxes and assessments—includes costs of contributions under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act-__................-..-- 1, 628 2, 000 2, 000 
4, 201, 000 | 4, 586, 000 


Transportation of things—includes costs for shipments of sup- | 


1, 480, 000 1, 745, 000 


280, 000 283, 000 











Total, headquarters and extensions : mall hy 2, 168, 244 





4. Equipment not included in construction projects 


BE SIT INIT tc sresnsssd iPicsitincivicapetnbegeentanninnlp wii asimsieiedees niet nce pnebeiiceadlati ia eiicieal $314, 955 
NE NE Bl eeiivie ts cciepi neta tein dargains eaeniocib aaa heen adenine 518, 000 
BROT SOIT BRO pie werceats wire wtgvidd nisin mevienctenqeeiteeh hieaglaeieianiaaeae 336, 000 


The estimate is almost wholly for replacement of administrative equipment 
such as office machines and furniture, motor vehicles and operating equipment 
required by headquarters and field offices. Requirements in fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated to be somewhat lower than in fiscal year 1958 because unusual costs 
were experienced in fiscal year 1958 for reproduction, library, and other special 
equipment for the Germantown headquarters and for additional equipment re- 
quired for personnel added in the headquarters and field offices. 

The amount estimated for fiscal year 1959 is broken down as follows: 


Oe RNAP ER TTI a ans cscs sects cerercccnining oh nae $186, 000 
FINO gs Sis tcp sneer sono Gasca as ions vt ss ae sad Paine dabei cagia aad 150, 000 
I ican ven ts st lcs el ne nak alah ee 336, 000 


Mr. Rarsavur. The 1958 appropriation was $44,704,000, and the 1959 
request is $46,600,000, an increase—we are back in the groove again— 
of $1,896,000. 

FOREIGN OFFICES 


Last year the committee had some comments in the report con- 
cerning additional field offices. On page 189 you make reference to 
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full year costs in 1959 for additional foreign offices established during 
1958. How many have you opened, and where, and how many em- 
ployees are in each? 

Mr. Friosere. Dr. Vander Weyden will try to answer that question. 

Dr. Vanper Weypen. We have opened 2 offices, Mr. Rabaut, 1 in 
Buenos Aires and 1 in Tokyo. In each case they have a scientific 
representative, staff assistant, and a secretary. 

Mr. Rasavut. Three people. 

Mr. McCarruy. In each of the five offices. 

Dr. Vanper Weyven. A total of five offices now. Two new ones 
were just opened. 

Mr. Rasaur. How many people in each office, in numbers? Five? 
Four? 

Dr. VANpeR Weypven. The total number is 19. 

Mr. Rasavtr. What are you doing with them ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, last year when we testified before 
the committee, the planned program called for nine offices. Five have 
been opened and at this moment we do not propose to increase that 
number. 

Mr. Rasavt. You mean you will not open the other four? I am 
glad to get that on the record. 

Mr. McCarruy. Not at this time. 

Mr. Rasavr. Oh, not at this time. 

Mr. McCarrny. If the need arises, but only the five are budgeted for 
in 1959. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Now name the 5 places where the 5 offices are. 

Dr. VANDER WeybDEN. One we have had for a number of years is 
at Chalk River, the Canadian atomic-energy project; one is in London, 
and one in Paris. Then we have the two that I mentioned before, in 
Buenos Aires and Tokyo. 

I would like to mention that we probably will transfer the Paris 
office to wherever Euratom locates its headquarters, which may be in 
Brussels. This could take place in 1959. 

Mr. Rasavut. This item is increased, as I understand it, because 
of the fact that the offices were established last year on a partial-year 
basis, and this takes them on for the full year. 

Mr. McCarrtny. That is correct, sir. 


GERMANTOWN HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Razsavut. What do you estimate the total additional annual cost 
of operating the new Germantown headquarters to be over and above 
the cost when you were in town ? 

Mr. McCarruy. I believe Mr. Derry can answer that. 

Mr. Razsavt. I know that old saw, it’s hard to keep them back on the 
farm, but this isin reverse. I want to know about that. 

Mr. Derry. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can give you an answer 
to that. 

Mr. Razavr. You study it and put it in the record. 

Mr. Derry. All right, sir. It is an entirely different way of opera- 
tion. You see, we are budgeting for the operation of the headquarters 
out in Germantown, whereas in town were paying rent and GSA was 
budgeting it and paying for the operation. I can give you an estimate. 

Mr. Rasavt. Fine. Put it in the record, and tell us about the bus 
travel and all that which goes with the new job, and what it is costing. 
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We have to find out pone about the cost. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Estimates of a full year’s cost to the Government based on current prices for 
maintenance and operation of building and grounds and major services for AEC 
operations in Washington, D. C., and Germantown, Md., are as follows: 


1. Estimated costs for a full year in Washington prior to move to Germantown 


(a) Maintenance and operating costs, 1717 H St., including rent paid 


to the owner (paid: by GBA ) din cnte pie ese ee $637, 000 
(b) Maintenance and operating costs, 1901 Constitution Ave. (paid 
I I das Sa mls a nn emacs nea Lae naan ca anneaein lanes ieniatapas etm 118, 000 
(c) Transportation (reimbursement to GSA for shuttle service) ~-__-- 5, 000 
(@) Communications services, excluding special tie lines to field and 
I ia ia iw slg edict ne lh seacoast ain 406, 000 
PIN. ndt scat ootentaissaatlieninnd i aioeiaaiana chemi dacsie tat adlacener nas alla tiie 1, 166, 000 
2. Estimated costs for a full year at Germantown after the additional wing is 
occupied 
(@) Maintenance and operations at Germantown (reimbursements to 
GSA for heat, janitor, and other building and grounds services)_-__ $681,000 
(b) Maintenance and operation, District of Columbia office, including 
rent paid to the owner (paid by GSA) ~...w nee wesencnenoe= 130, 000 
(c) Utilities at Germantown (electricity, water, and sewerage) —_----_ 152,000 
(d) Transportation (shuttle bus contract and reimbursements to GSA 
ir Seotor-neel. vein) i a cs 96, 000 
(e) Communications services, excluding special tie lines to field and 
I a a a ai a a a ee 696, 000 
a a nae 1, 755, 000 


The estimated cost of $210,000 for interim commuting transportation for the 
period January 1958 through June 30, 1959, for employees as authorized by Public 
Law 85-162 is excluded from the foregoing estimates. 


rRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rasavur. The footnote on page 180 indicates that you have 
picked up some employees, $496,000 worth, who were previously 
charged to the reactor and weapons program. How many exchanges 
have been made the other way from overhead to program in the last 
year? 

Mr. McCarruy. There are no transfers the other way, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rapzavr. Who got all this $496,000 ? 

Mr. McCarruy. The weapons program was one of the main ones, 

Mr. Razavut. Do you mean to say you are not putting any of these 
fellows back in there as administrative people ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No. The main ones were at Albuquerque. The 
question was whether they were overhead employees or whether they 
were more properly chargeable toa program. It was a redistribution 
of the same number of people. 

Mr. JeNseN. What is an overhead employee ? 

Mr. McCarruy. The overhead employee is what we call program di- 
rection and administration, that is, working on Commission policy or 
contract negotiations. The other type is the person working directly 
in the program. 

Mr. Razsavr. How many others charged to the cost under the sepa- 


rate program are actually doing the administrative work and how do 
you differentiate between the two? 
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Mr. McCarruy. The way we differentiate between the two, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the great part of the Commission’s program is car- 
ried out by contractors. If these people are doing work similar to 
what a contractor might do, for instance, guards or the security ship- 
ment people they are charged to the program. 

In the weapons program we have a large number of guards and se- 
curity shipment people. These are charged directly to the program 
rather than as overhead. The overhead people are our headquarters 
staff doing policy, contracts, operating for the Commission. 


Mr. Razavt. I want to say the Commission is quite fortunate in 
their budget officer. 


Mr. McCarruy. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


Security INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Razavur. The security investigations program. Insert pages 
192 through 195. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


Program statement 


tea FOE Isat ck tecsin tab dee ie Danabiae $7, 374, 000 
MOGUL SOT) BI asec isn. cs cie ests inci assailant aici eee aa ee 6, 242, 000 
TI ii tect sneha rete ncapiihichcig ected nel eres cial ee 1, 132, 000 


This program includes cost of security investigation of individuals for whom 
clearance is required by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. Cost of 
investigations for employees of access-permit holders for whom security clear- 
ance is required under the civilian application program is excluded. This is bud- 
geted under “Other costs.” 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, provides that no individual shall 
be permitted access to restricted data until the United States Civil Service 
Commission or, under certain conditions, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have made an investigation and report to AEC on the character, associations, 
and loyalty of the person concerned and the AEC shall have determined that per- 
mitting such individual access to restricted data will not endanger the common 
defense and security. Published policies and procedures provide guidance in de- 
termining need for AEC security clearance. 

Pursuant to provisions of section 145 (e) of the Atomic Energy Act, as 
amended, distribution of total investigative caseload between the Civil Service 
Commission and the Federal Bnreau of Investigation is based on Commission- 
approved criteria. Requests for investigation for individuals who are to oc- 
cupy positions of a high degree of importance or sensitivity are referred to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; all others to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Commission-approved program for selective reinvestigation of previously 
cleared personnel continues in order to assure that the program is protected 
from individuals whose clearance eligibility may have changed since time of 
last clearance action in their cases. 

Clearance needs of AEC contractors account for about 80 percent of the 23,100 
“Q” type investigations budgeted for fiscal year 1959. Clearances of AEC per- 
sonnel represent 6 percent of the total requirement, reinvestigations of per- 
sons previously cleared 5 percent and clearances of others, including suppliers 
and employees of other Government agencies, amount to 9 percent. 

The following table shows the number of cases in process at the end of the 
previous year, the estimated number of new cases to be referred to the in- 
vestigating agencies, and the estimated number of cases completed for both full 
background investigations (Q clearance) and national agency checks (L clear- 
ance). Costs are expressed in the number of completed units of investigation 
multiplied by the unit cost per investigation. Unit costs are supplied by the 
investigating agencies and include increases in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 resulting from Public Law 854 requiring agency contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. 








Actual, — year | Estimate, fiscal year 
‘195 | 1958 
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Summary of estimates 


Estimate, fiscal year 





























| 
Q ci L yg L L 
clearances clearances | ition clearances | clearances | clearances 
gerne einen | 
1, Number of cases pending 
in investigating agency | 
at beginning of the year: | | 
Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation._._______- | ieee | Pee OP tacit. 
Civil Service Commis- | 
a i | 5, 251 | 97 | 4, 233 | 300 2, 400 300 
— | oil a | td esate enimescametstntign ipeisiteensestensesiaammsenete 
WM isc ds 6, 097 | 97 | 4, 890 | 300 3, 000 | 300 
2. Number of new cases re- | # Tk 
ferred to investigating | 
agency: 
Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation._______ 8, 200 . saat SG Micmac amenkind 5, 500 sartthaainidiil 
Civil Service Commis- | 
Sees 26, 085 6, 778 | 17, 500 6, 600 17, 600 6, 500 
NI hes 34, 285 | 6, 778 25, 000 = 6, 600 | 23, 100 6, f 
3. Number of cases completed ak ews 
by: | | | 
Federal Bureau of In- | | | 
vestigation_______ gf eS 7, 557 |oceceeneneee 5, 500 |-------+---= 
Civil Service Commis- | 
SEER eee 27, 103 6, 474 19, 333 | 6, 600 17, 600 6, 500 
35, 492 i” 6, 474 26, 800 \ 6, 600 23, 100 


4. Cost of investigations com- 
pleted by FBI: | 
Number completed 
Cost per case 


Total cost, FBI 


5. Cost of investigations com- 


pleted by CSC: 
Number completed 














zh 
| 
19, 333 | 
' 
“| 











27,103 6, 474 | 6, 600 17, 600 6, 500 
Cost per case é i $238 78 $5. 05 5 | 1 $290. 00 | $5. 57 $275. 00 $5. 57 
Total cost, CSC_____- $6, 47 1, 710 | $32, 694 | | $5, 606, 570 | $36, 762 | $4,840,000 | $36, 1 
6. Total cost of com- | | 
pleted cases_.......| $8, 486, 977 $7, 519, 962 $6, 242, 000 
7. Adjustment for partially | 
completed cases at year 
I isin chectce ine bitscun: —44, 890 — 145, 962 0 
8. Total security inves- 
tigations program -- 8, 442, 087 7, 374, 000 6, 242, 000 





1 Average cost. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The estimated number of cases to be referred for full field investigation (item 2 
of the preceding table) is summarized below : 


Category 


AEC 

Contractor: 
Construction - - - 
Operating ---. 

All others... 

Reinvestigations__ 


Tetel...... 


Full field investigations 


(Q clearance) 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 








1957, 1958, 1959, 
actual | estimated estimated 
| 
andpsoceinagaicaeaaaae 
914 1, 600 00 | 1, 500 
, 888 600 | 2, 100 
24, 195 1¢ 100 16, 400 
2,315 2, 647 2, 000 
oa 2, 473 1, 753 1, 100 
pweaiee. oe 34, 285 25, 000 23, 100 
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Mr. Rapavrt. I note that the 1958 appropriation was $7,374,000. 


The 1959 request is $6,242,000, or a decrease of $1,132,000. No ques- 
tions. 


Orner Costs AND RELATED REVENUES 


Mr. Razavt. Other costs and related revenues. We will insert pages 
196 through 207. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


OTHER Costs 


Program statement 


netimate, fecal you? T00O sd ee eae _ $6, 687, 000 
matimate,' fecal yeat 1006... on Se ee 4 ee 7, 298, 000 
Weerenee go i ae ee 611, 000 


Under the program “Other costs” the Commission budgets for certain costs in- 
curred in the manufacture of materials, which it sells to eligible purchasers, and 
in rendering laboratory, research, and other services to industrial and research 
organizations through the industrial participation program. Commission policy 
provides for full cost recovery for products and services with the exception of 
the security investigations program, which provides the first 25 investigations 
free of charge to access-permit holders, and discounts on isotopes used for 
medical and agricultural research, and other minor exceptions approved by the 
Commission. Reimbursements received by the Commission for the cost of 
products and services are applied to reduce the Commission’s fund requirements. 
They constitute an offset against “Other costs” and are shown under the program 
“Revenues applied.” The decrease in estimated cost for fiscal year 1959 is 
principally related to a decreased level of sales of heavy water and other products, 
and a decrease in the level of security investigations for access-permit holders. 
These decreases are partially offset by an increased sales level in the isotopes 
program and by increased use of AEC-owned facilities and equipment and other 
services. 

Summary of estimates by category 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
1. Other costs: | 
(a) Cost of special reactor materials sold. -_.........--- | $3,278,035 | $3,089, 000 | $2, 388, 000 
CO} CORE CC INE oils cenodtndsnbuncduubaukesibeationds 1, 402, 979 2, 089, 000 | 2, 286, 000 
EAD CGS GE Gir Io 5 ons acne cicagdyaniiaiien 36, 601 300, 000 | 45, 000 
CE) GOCE CE UP CIE iiss tsi cts wdncneigeaickinn 850, 133 1, 133, 000 | 1, 445, 000 
(1) Use of AEC facilities and equipment. --.-.-.-- | 213, 816 | 185, 000 | 270, 000 
CR) Fovedintiem Gar Vieds. . cnnccccccudccawncacenda! 235, 329 570, 000 600, 000 
(3) Special processing, fabrication, separation, | | 
and recovery of material__..............-.. 119, 433 | 165, 000 | 175, 000 
CE CE Ui Finn cnnbictscnddaccctsictcdenduee - 281, 555 | 213, 000 | 400, 000 
(eo) Doceapltay TVOREOTIIR aka pine ds ca csceccsohens 1, 051, 855 687, 000 523, 000 
Total, other costs__.......- Rise adeiens Soudan 6, 619, 603 7, 298, 000 6, 687, 000 
2. Related revenue included under program ‘Revenues 
DEEL * « vtctemepenioduchdbeetinddnetaatainaamadnins commbulicad | 10, 901, 126 10, 886, 000 | 9, 982, 000 
3. Excess of revenue over costs........................-....... | 4, 281, 523 3, 588, 000 | 3, 295, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. (a) Cost of special reactor materials, $2,388,000.—Includes cost of heavy 
water sales, principally to foreign countries and cost of boron 10 to domestic 
users. Decrease of $701,000 in fiscal year 1959 from fiscal year 1958 estimate 
is due to a reduction in sales of heavy water. Related revenue in amount of 
$4,444,000 is included under program “Revenues applied.” 

(b) Cost of isotopes sold, $2,286,000.—Includes cost of isotopes produced for 
sale or lease to research laboratories, industry, and educational institutions. 
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The increase of $197,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is related to increased 
sales of isotopes in fiscal year 1959. Related revenue in amount of $3,406,000 is 
included under program “Revenues applied.” 

(c) Cost of other products, $45,000.—Includes cost of miscellaneous products 
produced for sale. The decrease of $255,000 from fiscal year 1958 is due princi- 
pally to inclusion of cost of sales of nickel scrap in fiscal year 1958, not antici- 
pated for fiscal year 1959. Related revenue in amount of $51,000 is included 
under program ”Revenues applied.” 

(ad) Cost of services, $1,445,000.—Includes cost of irradiation services, use of 
AEC facilities and equipment, special processing and fabrication, separation, and 
recovery of material and other services principally related to research studies. 
Commission policy provides for cooperation in providing research services in the 
industrial participation program. The increase of $312,000 from the fiscal year 
1958 estimate is attributable mainly to increased use by industry of AEC facili- 
ties and equipment, irradiation services, and other services. Related revenue in 
amount of $1,801,000 is included under program “Revenues applied.” 

(c) Cost of security investigations, $523,000.—Includes cost of security investi- 
gations obtained for access-permit holders. As a means of encouraging Ameri- 
ean industry to participate more fully in the Atomic Energy program, the Com- 
mission initiated a program for release of selected classified nonmilitary infor- 
mation, after obtaining the necessary security clearances, to applicants who can 
demonstrate the information is needed in their business or profession. Each 
access-permit holder is provided with the first 25 investigations free of charge. 
It is estimated that 1,850 limited security clearances and 1,865 full field inves- 
tigations will be completed during fiscal year 1959 at a total cost of $523,000, 
and the Commission will accrue approximately $280,000 in revenue from such 
security investigations. It is estimated that approximately 45 percent of the 
security investigations for fiscal year 1959 will be accomplished without charge, 
based on current Commission policy. Estimated revenue is included under the 
program “Revenues applied” and serves to reduce the appropriation require- 
ments of the Commission. 


2. Related revenue included under program “Revenues applied”, $9,982,000 


The estimated total revenue related to the sale of products and services in- 
cluded in the program “Other costs” is $9,982,000 as compared to the cost of the 
related products and services of $6,687,000 reflecting an excess of revenue over 
eost of $3,295,000 on the products and services included in this program. 


REVENUES APPLIED 


Program statement 
I: I ci nian Sicacacna se as esl 27, 720, 000 


Estimate fiscal year 1958__................. eoleei a ae _.. 80, 502, 000 
I a a a i atin lin ice il pala aeceecnenpeil NA 2, 782, 000 


The program “Revenues applied” includes the income from sales and lease 
of products and services to eligible purchasers and other revenues from com- 
munity operations, tuition income, hospitals, and other miscellaneous sources, 
such as income from royalties and collateral funds. The program “Revenues 
applied” is presented in two categories on the following schedule of summary 
of estimates by category. The first category, “Revenue from sale of products 
and services” consists of items for which the related costs are included under 
the program “Other costs” and the second category, “Other revenue,” consists 
of revenue items for which the costs are reflected under the related program 
cost, and miscellaneous income such as royalty income, and other items of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

“Revenue from sale of products and services” includes income from sale of 
special reactor materials, other special material, isotopes, and income from use 
of AEC-owned facilities, irradiation services, processing and fabrication, other 
miscellaneous services, and income from security investigations. Commission 
policy provides for full cost recovery for products and services, with the ex- 
ception of the security investigations program, which provides for the first 25 
investigations free of charge, and discounts on isotopes used for medical and 
agricultural research, and other minor exceptions approved by the Commission. 

The revenues received by the Commission from the sale of products and 
services, and miscellaneous revenue, are applied in the budget to reduce the 
appropriation requirements of the Commission. 


| 
| 
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The principal reasons for the decrease in revenues of $2,782,000 are a decrease 
in the sales level of heavy water to foreign countries and a decrease in revenue 
from Community operations, due to disposal of housing and commercial prop- 
erties at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash. These decreases are partially 
offset by increases in revenues mainly from the sale of isotopes, increased use 
of AEC facilities and equipment, sale and lease of source and special nuclear 
material, charges for special nuclear material consumed and sale of steam. 


Summary of estimates by category 














Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
| 
A. Revenue from sale of products and services (related costs | 
are included under program ‘Other costs’’): | 
1. Sale of special reactor materials.._-_............-..-.-..-- $5, 245, 145 $5, 686, 000 $4, 444, 000 
ee Be Be Oe ia tin ecctcannaeneecesddncmn 3, 189, 712 3, 117, 000 3, 406, 000 
S Gee OF Otter HOOGMINE. 5 oi. Sods. sh se edict in cone 41, 577 357, 000 51, 000 
4. Income from use of AEC-owned facilities and equip- 
NE tai enicetliaaiin Minninlsodatinivelnaccinhes aitiaeiateaaibinsigteals 344, 823 265, 000 400, 000 
5. Income from irradiation services. _-_-...........-.-.--..-- 283, 758 660, 000 700, 000 
6. Income from special processing and fabrication and 
separation and reoovery................-..-.....-.... 192, 845 249, 000 261, 000 
7. Income from other services_.................--.--.-...- 298, 874 230, 000 440, 000 
8. Income from security investigations_..............-...- 1, 304, 392 322, 000 280, 000 
Total revenue from sale of products and services__..| 10,901, 126 10, 886, 000 9, 982, 000 
B. Other revenues (related costs are included when applicable 
er program costs of current or prior years) ** 
. Sale of source and special nuclear material_-__........ 2, 151, 857 1, 300, 000 1, 393, 000 
. Lease of source and special nuclear materials-_-_..._- 237, 751 | 316, 000 1, 003, 000 
3. Income from charges for special nuclear material 
Coenen ss 2s we enade ke 10, 360 | 274, 000 624, 000 
4. Income from sale of steam.............-...--.--.-.- 0 | 300, 000 1, 200, 000 
5. Income from research hospitals. _.............-....- 352, 797 | 300, 000 300, 000 
6. Income from schools of reactor technology --.......-- 403, 096 | 328, 000 280, 000 
7. Income from sale of publications, museums, and i 
CRATER: «win ei hea 60, 414 | 76, 000 60, 000 
8. Income from community operations.._.....--.---.- 18, 987, 959 15, 243, 000 11, 473, 000 
9. Income from collateral funds _................-.--- 507, 144 | 579, 000 505, 000 
10. Other miscellaneous income---................-.---- 961, 355 a 900, 000 900, 000 
Total Us MN. 605 cecamentitiedninaiaen 23, 672, 733 19, 616, 000 17, 738, 000 





oe soe | 34, 573,859 | 30, 502, 000 27, 720, 000 





Total revenues applied 


JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


A. Revenue from sale of products and services, $9,982,000 


The gross revenue from the sale of products and services in this category for 
fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $9,982,000 is applied as a reduction of the total 
appropriation requirement of the Commission; however, it is pertinent to point 
out that the related costs of these products and services amount to $6,687,000, 
which is included as an appropriation requirement under the budget program 
“Other costs.” The net revenue after deduction of costs is $3,295.000. 

1. Sale of special reactor materials, $4,444,000.—Estimate consists principally 
of revenue from the sale of heavy water to foreign countries for reactor use, 
also includes domestic sale of minor quantities for research, and sale of minor 
quantities of boron 10. The decrease in revenues of $1,242,000 from the fiscal 
year 1958 estimate is attributable to a reduction in heavy water sales to foreign 
countries. The related cost of the material is $2,388,000. 

2. Sale and lease of isotopes, $3,406,000.—Estimate includes revenue from the 
sale and lease of stable and radioisotopes to research laboratories, industry, and 
educational institutions. Recent price adjustments effective July 1, 1957, de- 
creased the sales price of cobalt 60, based on cost studies, and the decreased 
competitive price is expected to increase usage in research and commercial 
application. The increase of $289,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is 
based on increase sales of isotopes in fiscal year 1959. The related cost of the 
products is $2,286,000. 

3. Sale of other products, $51,000.—Estimate includes revenue from the sale of 
miscellaneous products. The decrease in revenues of $306,000 from the fiscal 
year 1958 estimate is due to inclusion of revenues from nickel scrap sales in 
fiscal year 1958, not anticipated for fiscal year 1959. The related cost of the 
products is $45,000, which is included under the program “Other costs.” 
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4. Income from use of AEC-owned facilities and equipment, $400,000.—In- 
cludes income principally derived from use of Commission laboratory facilities 
for research work. Commission policy provides for cooperation with industry 
in providing research services in the industrial participation program. The 
increase of $135,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is based on increased 
use of facilities by industry. Cost of services included under program “Other 
costs” is estimated to be $270,000. 

5. Income from irradiation services, $700,000.—Estimate derived principally 
from irradiation services for research and industrial application performed at 
the national reactor testing station. The increase of $40,000 from the fiscal 
year 1958 estimate is based on past experience which has indicated a steady 
growth in the number of experiments conducted since the start-up of the testing 
station. Related cost of services included under program “Other costs” is esti- 
mated to be $600,000. 

6. Income from special processing and fabrication and separation and re- 
covery, $261,000.—Estimate consists principally of revenues derived from special 
processing and fabrication services performed by the Oak Ridge office. The 
increase of $12,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is related to anticipated 
additional requirements from both Government and private contractors for 
special uranium shapes. Related cost of services included under program 
“Other costs” is estimated to be $175,000. 

7. Income from other service, $440,000.—Estimate consists principally of reve- 
nues derived from services related to use of Commission laboratory services and 
equipment. The increase of $210,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is re- 
lated to additional requirements for laboratory services by private agencies. 
Related cost of services included under program “Other costs” is estimated to be 
$400,000. 

8. Income from security investigations, $280,000.—Includes income from au- 
thorized access-permit holders for the charges for security investigations. As 
a means of encouraging American industry to participate more fully in the 
atomic energy program, the Commission has instituted a program for release 
of selected classified nonmilitary information, after obtaining the necessary se- 
eurity clearances, to applicants who can demonstate the information is needed 
in their business or profession. Each aeccess-permit holder is charged for clear- 
ance requests in excess of the first 25. The decrease in fiscal year 1959 revenne 
is attributable to the increasing number of new access permits with small groups 
of employees, resulting in a substantial increase in the percentage of security 
investigations provided without charge to the access-permit holders. It is 
estimated that approximately 45 percent of the requests for security investiga- 
tions for fiscal vear 1959 will be accomplished without charge, based on current 
Commission policy. The related cost for security investigations included under 
the program “Other costs” is $523,000. 

B. Other revenues, $17,728,000 

1. Sale of source and special nuclear material, $1,393,000.— Estimates includes 
revenue from sale of normal and enriched uranium to foreign countries, and 
domestic sale of normal and depleted uranium for industrial and research usage. 
Increase of $93,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is based on additional sales 
to domestic sources. Related costs of the products were included in program 
costs in prior years. 

2. Lease of source and special nuclear materials, $1,003,000.—Current Commis- 
sion policy provides for the lease of materials to foreign countries and domestic 
users at a least charge of 4 percent per annum. In certain cases it is anticipated 


that material will be sold to foreign countries rather than leased. The estimate 
includes the following income: 








i | eee eee 
(o) Boren. os. 


tice Shane Vitngucccasoees AIP ee 


PI A Paige Ai enh iets see a ok oid miso id ti og ers ce Wc 1, 003, 0000 


The revenue from domestic sources is principally related to lease of enriched 
materials for power reactors generating a revenue of approximately $507,000; 
materials leased for research and test reactors are estimated to provide a revenue 
of approximately $220,000, and additional revenue of approximately $16.000 is 
anticipated from the lease of normal uranium and plutonium for research pur- 
poses. It is not anticipated that the Commission will purchase any plutonium 
during fiscal year 1959 produced from leased materials or materials sold to 








' 


SE 
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foreign countries. Estimates are subject to adjustment dependent upon accom- 
plishment of program scheduling by users of material. 

3. Income from charges for special nuclear material consumed, $624,000.—Esti- 
mate includes revenue for charges for material consumed in processing reactor 
fuel elements, and charges for material consumed in reactor operations by do- 
mestic, military, and foreign users. Current agreements with the Department 
of Defense provide that the Commission will be reimbursed for materials con- 
sumed in military reactors. The estimate includes the following revenues: 


(a) Domestic 


alain el cnt hadi db Sasveloe recs 5 SU Roi tee es Dk 5 ees oe ie eee ee a $276, 000 
CO}! RESO Ay csiinisn tended neharetns ote ich hee cemaipatneit wap ealile eee 282, 000 
CO) FI a erciteesicirngnshen ee oaiig lin Tile alert tana arts eee ae aac ee 66, 000 

PIII ae cag cme nseseeeg enters ts cals eicainmliladlag eae A ke eae 624, 000 


Due to limited experience in the field of licensee manufacture of fuel elements 
and reactor burnup of fuel, additional experience may require substantial 
change in the estimates for this category of revenue. 

4. Income from sale of steam, $1,200,000.—Estimate consists of revenue from 
the sale of steam from the pressurized water reactor at Shippingport to the 
Duquesne Power & Light Co. and from the sodium reactor experiment (SRE) 
at Santa Susana, Calif., to the Southern California Edison Co. The increase of 
$900,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is based on having both plants in 
operation for a full year in fiscal year 1959. 

5. Income from research hospitals, $300,000.—Estimate includes income from 
patients at the Commission’s research hospitals. Related cost for the operation 
of the hospitals is included under the biology and medicine program, together 
with the cost of operation of the Cancer Research Laboratories and related 
facilities. 

6. Income from schools of reactor technology, $280,000.—Estimate includes 
revenue for tuition from students attending the Argonne International School 
of Nuclear Science and Engineering. The tuition charge for the International 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering in 1959 is estimated at $2,000 for 
each student. The net decrease of $48,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate 
reflects a reduction of approximately $88,000 as the result of closing the Oak 
Ridge School of Reactor Technology which is partially offset by an anticipated 
increase of $40,000 in revenues from the Argonne school based on the addition 
of 2 courses, 1 for reactor supervisor and the other for reactor hazards evalu- 
ation. ‘The related costs for the Argonne school are included under program 
costs. 

7. Income from museums, exhibits, and sale of publications, $60,000—\Esti- 
mate includes income from the Oak Ridge Museum of Atomic Energy, sale of 
pamphlets to museum visitors, sale of classified technical publications to access 
permit holders, and sale of unclassified technical publications to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for resale to the public. Related costs are included under 
program costs. 

8. Income from community operations, $11,473,000.—Estimate includes the in- 
come from the AEC communities of Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Richland, Wash.; Los 
Alamos and Sandia, N. Mex., and Colorado communities. Aggregate income 
includes revenue from housing and commercial properties, including hospitals, 
income from municipal services, utility operations, and other miscellaneous 
sources. The community program schedules, included under the community 
program, reflect the revenue by community and category. Related costs of 
$15 million are included under program costs. The decrease in community 
revenue of $3,770,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is due principally to the 
projected disposal of housing, commercial and utility properties at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Richland, Wash. 

9. Income from collateral funds, $515,000—Estimate includes income from 
collateral funds held by contractors for insurance collateral, employee benefits 
and annuity funds. Decrease of $64,000 from the fiscal year 1958 estimate is 
due primarily to the recoupment of the Dupont insurance fund during fiscal 
year 1958. 

10. Other miscellaneous income, $900,000.—Includes income from royalties, in- 
surance indemnity fees and other miscellaneous sources of a general nature. 
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SOURCE OF REVENUES 


Mr. Razavr. Someone explain briefly the type of materials and 
services that you dispense which result in the revenues shown in the 
justifications. 

Mr. McCarruy. The bulk of the revenues in here result from sales 
of heavy water, isotopes and other sales of products which we manu- 
facture and which we sell to foreign countries or to industry. Income 
is also received from the use of AEC facilities for services we render, 
such as the radiation services at our engineering test reactor and our 
materials test reactor at Idaho. 

We also receive income from security investigations where we in- 
cur the cost for access permittees. 

Mr. Razavut. Nothing has happened to the salesmanship ability in 
the Commission; has there? 

Mr. McCartnuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. I notice in 1957 they sold $10,901,126, they have an 
estimate for 1958 which is down just slightly, and for 1959 they have 
gone down to $9,982,000. I hope you are advising me correctly about 
the salesmanship of the Commission. You are pretty good when you 
are selling me. 

Mr. McCarruy. One of the things that we have to gage is the sales 
of heavy water to foreign countries or to others. We expect the sales 
of heavy water will drop off some in 1959. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is there a particular reason for the falloff in the 
sales of heavy water? 

Dr. Lissy. No, sir. I think this isa fluctuation. 

Mr. Rasavr. I do not want a lot of detail on it. 

Dr. Lissy. This is a big management problem we have as to whether 
we build up an inventory of heavy water expecting sales, or not. We 
have decided to keep one plant in standby and the other to chug along 
with an inventory to see how the heavy water business is going. I be- 
lieve it will go up. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have a short defi- 
nition of heavy water. I think I know pretty well what it is. 

Dr. Lresy. Heavy water is water formed of oxygen and heavy 
hydrogen, D,O, similar to ordinary water, but 1.1 times as heavy. 





SELECTED RESOURCES 


Mr. Razavut. We shall go now to “Selected resources.” We shall 
insert pages 208 through 217 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


INCREASE OR DECREASE IN SELECTED RESOURCES 





Program statement 


OO TRE D0 Tas cccicaient adn eae -....--. $910, 370, 211 
nee es Or POO a es ce eo eee 872, 110, 211 













I nad i sh a cl cama Aang semnacenineaeaeve aaah nila ni soscaaeaiemegale ae 38, 260, 000 


This program “Increase or decrease in selected resources” presents the net 
increase or decrease in levels of resources required to support the program 
requirements of the Commission. The program includes requirements for inven- 
tories, collateral funds and other deposits, and goods and services on order. The 
category “Goods and services on order” includes contracts for materials and serv- 
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ices to be delivered after fiscal year 1959 and financing of contractors in accord- 
ance with Commission policy beyond the end of the fiscal year to insure continuity 
of operations. The contractor prefinancing requirements are included in the esti- 
mate on the basis of 3 months prefinancing, in accordance with the change in 
policy reducing production contractor prefinancing from 6 months to 3 months. 
The levels of selected resources are assets that may be applied to program costs of 
future years’ operations. 

Appropriation requirements of $38,260,000 for fiscal year 1959 consist of 
$5,392,000 to finance increases in inventory levels and an increase of $32,868,000 
in the level of goods and services on order. 

Increase in inventory levels of $5,392,000 consists of an increase in special 
reactor materials inventory of $4,500,000 to fund an increased inventory level for 
stockpiling of materials, and an increase of $892,000 for isotopes inventory re- 
quired to support increased research activity and provide higher inventory level 
of items for sale and lease to industrial and research users. 

The increase in level of goods and services on order is related to program cost 
levels at the end of fiscal year 1959. 


Summary of estimates by category 




















Actual Estimate | Estimate |Increase(+) 
Balances at end of year 1957 1958 1959 or 
decrease (—) 
| 
1, Inventories: | 
ee aes eee . |$84, 900, 920 |$87, 236,000 ($87, 236, 000 0 
(b) Special reactor materials... .| 54, 164, 980 | 72,171,000 | 76,671,000 | $4, 500,000 
(c) Other special materials..................-...- 18, 572, 603 | 18,220,000 | 18, 220, 000 0 
Gi) TROUNIEE. nnoks cose duc -| 8,693,080 | 5,304,000 | 6,196,000 892, 000 
abet RINE ois vosicc Soka d- oeccacemns \161, 331, 583 |182, 931,000 |188, 323,000 | +-5, 392, 000 
. Collateral funds and other deposits ..| 24,099, 000 | 20, 346,000 | 20, 346, 000 0 
. Goods and services on order. ..---- oi {600, 787, 407 |668, 833,211 |701,701,211 | 32, 868, 000 
Total unapplied resources at end of year_..........|786, 217, 990 |872, 110,211 /910, 370,211 |-+-38, 260, 000 
Increase or decrease in selected resources 68, 785, 462 | 85, 892,221 | 38, 260, Lechaawaaclichieiniite 





JUSTIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 


1. Inventories, increase, $5,392,000 


(a) Stores inventory, increase, none.—Stores inventories are supplies, mate- 
rials, and parts normally used or consumed in the production of source and 
special nuclear materials, in the maintenance of production plants, buildings, 
and other facilities, or in the operation of laboratories and experimental proj- 
ects, towns and administrative activities. Stores exclude source and special 
nuclear materials, weapons components, special reactor materials, and other 
special materials. 

No change is planned in the total level of stores inventory for fiscal year 1959. 
Increased stores requirement for the weapons and reactor development pro- 
grams, related to increased cost levels of these programs, will be offset by de- 
creases in contractor operating inventories in the special nuclear materials 
program. 

(b) Special reactor materials inventory, increase, $4,500,000.—This inventory 
consists of selected materials used in the construction and operation of reactors 
for production and research purposes. The increase in fiscal year 1959 will pro- 
vide for operational requirements and stockpiling of inventory of heavy water. 
Decrease in projected sales of heavy water partially accounts for inventory 
buildup. 

A classified schedule of the inventory levels of special reactor materials is 
presented on classified page 218. 

(c) Other special materials, increase, none.—Other special materials inventory 
is made up of the following items, requiring special accounting controls : Radium, 
gold, silver, platinum, rhodium, palladium, iridium, osmium, gallium and barrier 
items. 

No change is planned in the total level of other special materials. The inven- 
tory level of material is related to program requirements. 

(d) Isotopes, increase, $892,000.—Increase in the level of Isotopes Inventory 
is related to planned increases in production levels of stable and radiosotopes to 


provide isotepes for research programs requirements, and increased levels for 
lease and sale. 
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2. Collateral funds and other deposits, increase, none. 


No change is planned in fiscal year 1959 for collateral funds and other depos- 
its. The fiscal year 1959 year end balance includes $18,690,000 for collateral 
funds consisting of insurance collateral funds, employee benefit and annuity 
funds; and $1,656,000 in other deposits required by vendors on containers and 
other deposits of a miscellaneous nature. The collateral funds were established 
under contracts originally entered into by the War Department, and were de- 
signed to provide for various extraordinary contingencies in the activities of 
cost-type contractors. For the most part, collateral funds are held by trustees 
and invested in United States Government securities. 

The following table indicates the balances of collateral funds and other de- 
posits as of the end of fiscal years 1957, 1958 and 1959: 


| | 
Actual fiscal Estimate Estimate 


Collateral funds and other deposits balance at close of year year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
. 1958 1959 


| 


COLLATERAL FUNDS BY OFFICE AND CONTRACT 


Hanford, Wash.: 
General Electric insurance fund, Travelers Insurance Co__| $10, 500,000 $10, 500, 000 $10, 500, 000 
I. E. Dupont insurance fund, Travelers Insurance Co.-.--| 2, 100, 000 0 0 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Los Alamos, University of California | | 











employees benefit fund_- 1,000,000 | —_ 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
San Francisco, Calif.: Berkeley, University of California em- | 
ployees benefit fund -_-- | 490, 000 490, 000 | 490, 000 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago employees benefit fund__-| 1, 000, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
New York, N. Y.: Columbia University employees benefit | 
fund. ee ; | 200, 000 | 200, 000 200, 000 
Washington, D. C.: “University of California, Los Alamos, and | 
University of Chicago insurance fund, Royal & Glove Co-_-_-| 6, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Total collateral funds- Sadik mansecieaas Ps 21, 290, 000 18, 690, 000 18, 690, 000 
Other deposits ae | 2,809,000 | 1, 656, 000 | 1, 656, 000 
Total collateral funds and other deposits lbs 24, 099, 000 | 20, 346, 000 | 20, 346, 000 





3. Goods and services on order, increase, $32,868,000 


Estimates for fiscal year 1959 are based on Commission policy of 3 months 
forward financing for cost reimbursement type contractors and funding of 
commitment levels at the end of the contract period to insure continuity of 
operations. The funding requirements are related to the cost levels presented 
under program costs. The increase in the level of goods and services on order 
is related to (1) a higher level of weapons production; (2) higher operating 
levels of research and development for expanded reactor development and 
weapons programs; (3) new research and development contracts for the fuel 
cycle development program; and (4) increases for the cooperative arrangements 
program (civilian power reactors). 

A summary table of requirements by category is included on the following 
page. 

[In thousands] 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Increase or 
Year-end balances, goods and services on order | 1957 actual | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- decrease 
mate mate 


1. Major long-term reimbursement contracts (over 
$1,000,000 annual operating level): 
(a) Production of source and special nuclear 








RN Se SS a cree ere ieks | $236,223 | $163,422 | $162, 459 —$963 

(6) Production of weapons and weapon com- 
ponents___- uiticnamanpetl 52, 510 101, 854 104, 804 2, 950 
(c) Research and dev elopment- ee epee. 172, 127 237, 426 243, 259 5. 833 
(dq) Supporting services. Pivde athe cee enainds 10, 015 11, 135 16, 760 5, 625 
Total. -._- ia aici ocala aber diacetate 470, 875 513, 837 527, 282 13, 445 
. Major material procurement contracts- < 71, 775 58, 486 45, 537 —12, 949 


. Research and development contracts (other. than 
those contracts included under item 1 (c))...--.--- 21, 335 29, 729 57, 934 28, 205 
. Cooperative arrangements eee (civilian power 


-m wr 


0 RE PIII IDES PLE ASD 5, 306 38, 105 47, 230 9, 125 
By Wren Le ance. ia ble chim wteied Sanigead 3, 205 1, 575 345 —1, 230 
A ia dnle ccs cbs eoe)c Sin two wm bantinle hapten eeutel 28, 291 23, 373 












ER A er ee ee ee : 701, 701 
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1. Major long-term reimbursement contracts (over $1 million annual operating 
level), increase, $13,445,000 _ 

The estimates provide forward financing of 3 months in addition to 
financing the level of outstanding commitments at the end of this period. In- 
creases or decreases by category of contracts are listed below: 

(a) Production of source and special nuclear ‘materials, decrease, $963,000.— 
This decrease is related principally to a reduced level of operations in the 
Government-owned uranium concentrate processing plant at Monticello, Utah, 

(b) Production of weapons and weapons components, increase, $2,950,000.— 
This increase is required for a higher level of weapons production. 

(c) Research and development, increase, $5,833,000.—This increase includes 
$2.5 million to finance higher operating levels of research and development, 
principally for expanded reactor development and weapons programs and $3.3 
million for Project Sherwood for contracts in the event of a breakthrough. 

(ad) Supporting services, increase, $5,625,000.—This increase is related to re- 
quirements for weapons test support. 


2. Major material procurement contracts, decrease, $12,949,000 


This decrease is related principally to reduction of cancellation liabilities on 
contracts for materials procurement, a reduction in the combined development 
agency assets liquidated against projected deliveries of raw materials and a 
reduction in working capital advances to Canadian mine operators. 


8. Research and development, increase, $28,205,000 


This increase is related principally to new research and development con- 
tracts for the fuel cycle program. The increase includes $12.5 million for con- 
tracts for test space in privately owned power reactors and $15 million for 


contracts for space in privately owned test reactors to test new types of fuel 
elements. 


4. Cooperative arrangements program (civilian power reactors), increase, 
$9,125,000 


The following table reflects the levels of uncosted balances at the end of the 
fiscal year under various contracts in the cooperative arrangements program 
for the advancement of civilian nuclear power : 


Year-end balances 


[In thousands] 








Increase 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year or de- 

1957 1958 1959 crease (—) 

in fiscal 

year 1959 
Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power Association, Inc----- 0 $13, 905 $12, 905 —$1, 600 
Chugach Electric Association of Alaska.............-.-- $1, 503 3, 809 8, 464 4, 655 
CORR Oe Fr, i wi niis 2 snc ceenesiesdessinensies 0 3, 318 3, 318 0 
Consumers Public Power District__------- sbiolaieiieei ant 0 8, 000 8, 000 0 
East Central and Florida West Coast Nuclear Group-.- 0 0 8, 097 8, 097 
Elk River-Rural Cooperative Power Association - ---- : 0 2, 176 2, 176 0 
TOR TI I oii eri ndndednnteaménshineds 0 5, 250 2, 670 —2, 580 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co_........-.-.--.------ 0 0 1, 600 1, 600 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co............-.---.-....------ 3, 803 1, 647 0 —1, 647 
se dévncabithsnntsthitnedabbensssipedisadudees 5, 306 38, 105 47, 230 9, 125 


5. Utility contracts, decrease, $1,230,000 


This decrease represents a reduction in the cancellation liability under the 


contract with the East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. for the supply of gas at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


6. All other, decrease, $3,728,000 


This decrease represents a reduction in the level of AEC obligations for 
miscellaneous contracts. The decrease is due chiefly to the fact that there is no 
requirement in fiscal year 1959, as there was in fiscal year 1958, for certain obli- 
gations for the Geneva Conference and the completion of funding in fiscal year 
1958 of two projects under the transient reactor test program (SPERT II and 
Ill). 


27544—58——_73 
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Mr. Razavur. The 1958 appropriations were $872,110,211, and the 
estimates for 1959 are $910,370,211, an increase of $38,260,000. 


PROJECT SHERWOOD 


You show on page 215 an increase of $3.3 million for the Sherwood 
project. Explain this item, please. 

Mr. McCarrny. We have gone through the Sherwood costs, Mr. 
Chairman, in discussing the reactor development program. There is 
also an increase of $3 million in the goods and services on order to 
obligate during 1959 in the event of a breakthrough in Sherwood. 

Mr. Razavut. What isthat? Intheevent? I thought you referred 
to that as just a little incident. This language in the atomic energy 
program always confuses me. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. McCarruy. This would provide a $3 million contingency fund 
for obligation in 1959 in the event there is a breakthrough in the Sher- 
wood program. 

Mr. Rapavt. We have to provide that much money just in case? 

Mr. McCartuy. In the event this is not used, of course it would be 
available for obligation next year. 

Mr. Rapavt. It is not a transferable fund ? 

Mr. McCarrny. It would carry over, sir, and would be reappropri- 
ated next year in the event it was not obligated. 

Mr. Ranaut. You cannot transfer it to anything else ? 

Mr. McCartuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. Did you use any money like that this year ? 

Mr. McCartuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is a very good indication that you will not use 
it next year. 

Mr. Froserc. This program is just getting underway, really. The 
chances of making some scientific progress in it are increasing every 
day. 

PERSONNEL AND TRAVEL SUMMARIES 


Mr. Rapavr. “Personnel and travel summaries.” Insert pages 219 
through 224 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


All programs— AEC direct employment 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal vear fiscal vear 
1957 1958 1959 
ie ame coneienndiiel |—_—_—— — oe 
Number of permanent civilian emnloyees at end of fiscal year | 6, 757 | 6, 961 7,062 
Average number of permanent civilian employees. : | 6, 616 | 6,772 7,014 
Man-year equivalent for terminal leave payments__.-. | 44 | 50 | 47 
Total man-years offull time employment. | 6, 660 6, 822 | 7, 061 
Personal services cost. ‘ $42, 141,432 | $44, 855, 000 | $46, 800, 000 
' 


It is the basic policy of the Commission to conduct the atomic energy program 
through contractors to the greatest practical extent. The following functions 
are performed by AEC employees within this basic policy: (1) Program planning 
and direction, contract negotiation, liaison with contractors and inspection of 
contractor products, (2) administration of industrial development, licensing, and 
international cooperation activities, (3) security measures including screening 





| 
| 
| 
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of personnel, protection of documents and property, guarding of security ship- 
ments and patrolling of sites where contractor guard service is not provided, 
(4) evaluation of domestic and foreign raw materials resources, (5) operation of 
storage sites, (6) operation of the New Brunswick Laboratory and New York 
Health and Safety Laboratory, (7) operation and management of the Los 
Alamos communications facilities, and fire and police departments, (8) opera- 
tion of health and safety activities at the National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho, (9) accounting, auditing, property management, and personnel services, 
assuring adequate controls by AEC offices and contractors, (10) control and dis- 
semination of scientific and technical information, and (11) provision of sup- 
porting services at the AEC headquarters and field offices. 

The fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for an increase of 101 permanent full- 
time employees over the June 30, 1958, end strength of 6,961. Ninety-nine addi- 
tional employees will be required for increased workload related to the expanding 
weapons production program and five additional employees will be needed for 
raw materials foreign resources evaluation activities. The increase will be offset 
by a reduction of three employees in the community program due to the commu- 
nity disposal program. With respect to personnel requested in fiscal year 1959 
for program direction and administration, as was pointed out in the justification 
statement under that program, progressively heavier workloads are anticipated 
in a number of areas for which no additional personnel are provided in the 
estimates. 

Average employment and year-end strengths for permanent full-time employees 


and total personal services costs for each of the Commission’s programs are shown 
in the following table: 
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All programs—travel 











Fiscal year 
1958 estimate 1959 wiete 





Estimated ers of travel days 
Total estimated co 


This estimate covers the cost of official travel of Commission employees while 
discharging assigned duties away from official duty stations. Some employees 
of the Commission spend the major part of their duty time away from their 
official station, such as shipment security guards in the special nuclear materials, 
weapons, and reactor development programs, and geologists and mining engineers 
in the raw materials program. Extensive travel is also required in connection 
with weapons production; quality assurance inspections and test and storage 
activities ; inspection of licensed facilities; international cooperation activities ; 
and the industrial development program. Substantial travel is also required 
to maintain a satisfactory degree of technical and administrative supervision 
over Commission offices and projects and liaison with contractors, and to provide 
for attendance of technical and scientific personnel at important domestic and 
foreign conferences and symposiums. 

The fiscal year 1959 request represents the estimated requirements for travel 
essential to the proper discharge of Commission responsibilities in all areas. 
The estimate for the raw materials program is related directly to the scope of 
the domestic and foreign resource evaluation programs. The estimates for the 
special reactor materials and reactor development programs are geared to the 
volume of security shipments requiring escort personnel. The estimate for the 
weapons program is related to the projected level of operating costs in fiscal 
year 1959 which will necessitate a high volume of travel, especially in the quality 
assurance program and in providing escort personnel for security shipments. 
The travel requested under the biology and medicine program is for required 
travel of personnel assigned to the New York Health and Safety Laboratory. 
A small amount of travel funds is required under the training, education, and 
information program by the Technical Information Service Extension at Oak 
Ridge. Under the community program limited travel is performed by personnel 
engaged in community operations under the Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Albu- 
querque Operations Offices. The estimate for program direction and adminis- 
tration was discussed in the justification for operating costs of that program. 


The following table reflects a comparison of the estimated days of travel and 
estimated costs of the various programs: 






[Costs in thousands] 
Fiscal year 1957 
actual 
Program 

Days Cost 
BE PRs ccittin hcnnimeaecmaaapaaily 31, 680 $200 
Special nuclear materials.................. 8, 357 179 230 
| REESE - 19, 052 394 689 
Reactor development 2, 501 47 60 
Biology and medicine....................- 976 34 40 
Training, education, and information. .-..- 121 4 6 
CoN a 5. 402.5 to on Bick ano cokaeed 108 3 5 
Program direction and administration....| 62,687 1, 969 2, 620 
Det cericncattidenitibuddidéidiins 125, 432 2, 922 3, 850 





Statement on passenger carrying motor vehicles 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 1959 





Number of replacement vehicles........................--.-.- 


Net active fleet end of fiscal year.......................-.--..- 2 ot - o 
Gross cost of replacement vehicles... ..........-........-.---.- $892, 296 $2, 012, 771 $1, 131, 675 
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Passenger motor vehicles are required by the AEO for security patrols of exten- 
sive plant and laboratory areas, management and administration of AEC-owned 
communities, inspection and audit of Commission- and contractor-operated 
facilities, and for other necessary official transportation of AEC and con- 
tractor personnel within and between project sites and areas in the management 
and operation of the programs conducted by the agency. 

Table A below shows the passenger motor vehicle requirements, by type, for 
fiscal year 1959. The estimate includes requirements for both contractor opera- 
tions and the AEC. The motor vehicles requested are for replacement of vehicles 
that meet or exceed the GSA replacement standards. Steps have been taken to 
reduce the AKC fleet as shown in table B. 


TaBLEe A.—Passenger motor vehicles replacement requirements 


Actual fiscal year 1957 Estimate fiscal year Estimate fiscal year 
1958 1959 











Number Cost Number Cost Number Cost 
eR ais oes Sid dee tensa 222 $315, 588 349 $580, 015 384 $655, 400 
Station wagons_..------ aa 47 98, 132 42 90, 256 20 42, 675 
Ambulances ------ : 4 19, 361 & 33, 550 8 45, 350 
Waeees...... 5.2... | 33 | 459, 215 61 | 1,308, 950 23 388, 250 
Total replacements-.-_- 306 892, 296 460 | 2,012,771 435 1, 131, 675 


TABLE B.—Net active fleet of passenger motor vehicles at end of year 











Actual Estimate Estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 19. 1959 

Se ee ee ES a a 1, 574 | 1, 537 1, 530 
ee Ts on sae pupipnanpemanahein 120 121 128 
Ambulances--_-_.-...-.-. pid Sb ane edbs dine an subbed 58 | 60 60 
SN RES CT kd sa bein dbbogtouhubbobthesclencdilnwel 443 430 430 
Oe eee 2,195 2, 148 2, 148 








The Atomic Energy Commission has an active program to promote more effective 
utilization of equipment, principally through increased use of AEC and GSA 
motor pools. This program, together with the completion of major construction, 
has resuited in some reduction in the total vehicle fleet, even though operating 
programs have continued to expand. 

Mr. Rasaut. Have you any money in here which ought not to be in 
here ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, sir. These two relate back to the language 
changes which we proposed. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Rasavut. There is $500 per person for travel in the “Program 
direction and administration” item. You request $2,620,000 for 4,881 

eople. 
; Mr. McCarruy. Our total travel, which would be the limitation to 
be printed in the bill, is $3,850,000. There is a great deal of travel by 
our program direction and administration personnel. We have for- 
eign travel where these people go over on missions to check various 
things. People travel in the research programs, making visits to the 
universities. Other of our headquarters people and our field people, 
of course, visit contractors. 

Mr. Razavt. I know there is a great deal of travel which is neces- 
sary. In the past we had a lot of abuse of the telephone. Anything 


$$$ —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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they did not want to write about they telephoned. Now we are drop- 

ing the telephone and saying, “Go and see the guy personally. 
Fle only lives in Japan,” or anata it might be, anyplace on the 
globe, “and you will be back in a couple of days.” So we lose that 
time. I do not think about the trip but the time. 


REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. How about this cooperative arrangement program ? 
What are you doing about that ? 

Mr. Fioserc. To what page do you refer, Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. Page 216. 

Mr. Fronera. I think Dr. Davis could answer that most succinctly 
for you. 

Mr. McCartny. The money we have here, and to which I think 
Dr. Fenton is referring, is the cooperative arrangements money which 
we discussed the other day in the reactor-development program. You 
notice we have indicated the costs to be incurred. These, of course, 
are the balances which are the unpaid obligations at the end of 1959. 
This, coupled with the costs, provides the total funds for the coopera- 
tive arrangements. 

Dr. Davis discussed these various contracts and their status the 
other day. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the status of them now? I understand there 
is some confusion among the various private utilities. What is the 
story on that? 

Mr. Davis. On which ones, Dr. Fenton ¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. REACTOR 


Mr. Fenton. To be specific, the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Just what are they doing and what are you doing for them? What 
are they cooperating in? 

Mr. Davis. The situation here is that we have before the Joint Com- 
mittee a request for authorization of a cooperative project with the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. and Westinghouse under which the 
Commission would support research and development on the slurry- 
type homogeneous reactors they propose. Ultimately they plan to 
build a plant of 70,000 to 150,000 kilowatts. This we would plan to 
move ahead on assuming that we get the proper authorization from 
the Joint Committee, but that has not yet been reported out, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there some controversy about how far they are to 
go, what they are to participate in, how much they are to be granted, 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Davis. There was some discussion with the Joint Committee 
about how far we should go in contracting at this time, and the way 
it now lies before them is that we would contract for an initial phase 
which would cover research and development and would contemplate 
that at such time as this was successfully carried out, which would 
be within a couple of years, we hope; we would then enter into an 
additional contract to cover the later phases of the plan, which would 
a the construction by Pennsylvania Power & Light of the plant 
itself. 
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Mr. Fenton. Allright,sir. I may take that up personally. 
(Off the record.) 


Turspay, Juiy 8, 1958. 


PLANT ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 








Obligations Appropriation 
Total cost required for 
fiscal year 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 1959 
Program by activities: 
Facilities for: 
1. Raw materials__.... $13, 293, 000 $6, 061, 431 Gh, BEF 00D focus cenesnccssccccdbtbilsthtGie 
2. Special nuclear ma- 
SS SESE 13, 499, 140, 000 59, 953, 816 MNT ONO Fc i ARAL thine 
3. Weapons. -.......... 389, 747, 000 62, 316, 658 SGI GEO beeenwdniecinppilecctcsnidantie 
4. Reactor develop- 
DO ss cic tncbiiiees 613, 432, 000 102, 378, 116 175, 643, 000 oe A eee 
5. Physical research...| 109, 775,000 21, 822, 441 18, 809, 000 Pe WOUb OO Enincinusiniediapidions 
6. Biology and medi- 
I iii tiintecisen 18, 417, 000 1, 076, 501 SG Ne ikdinspdamsesdeibncssteskécee 
7. Training,education, 
and information - - 2, 500, COB bk csccceounses DFO. OOD. Venintncieetudaselsésdsaiinnsebies 
8. Communities_...... 21, 108, 000 4, 716, 579 6, 916, 000 SEE. lcdicontdbundnedes 
9. Administration..... 14, 978, 000 1, 351, 065 © TOR GEO henctaa ssl cidestdeed 
Total program 
CO cincnatine 4, 682, 390, 000 
; Tota) program (obligations) ..._. 259, 676,607 | 356, 622,098 53, 358, 000 
inancing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward - ...|—375, 810, 475 |—308, 028, 598 | —65, 287, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations._......| —45, 094, 730 i |) eS 
Unobligated balance carried forward -.-_.- 308, 028, 598 Ob SOE di patmcaguecese 
Unobligated balance transferred to sched- 
ule shown under the head ‘“‘Proposed 
SEIN TRIIIN soins teenie} uinsdaienniniaieniastce Labudsuniseilinmaia-aaes 11, 929, 000 
New obligational authority........... 3GR, SER, GOO tT * BUR TG GOO Gann cdscieccscs iti cnnsscssnas 
New obligational authority: 
I se aoe gs erence 158, 300,000 | 108, 162, 500 |.............. 


Transferred to “Operating expenses,” 
Atomic Energy Commission (70 Stat. 
769) 





a eo a nT mr = 
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Object classification 
















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Sern Ol Ns sasanediasumwaccwnmad 
ee 
Other contractual services............................-...- 

Services performed by other agencies.................. 
8 0 RE LS Cee 
AE GUI ign niente nig iene 


BSS SFB 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent positions. ..................-....- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees. ....- 





Number of employees at end of year................-....--..- 
Average GS grade and salary..........................-.---..- 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent aa - echt’ dithdiponestinsouasceeéeapel  .. Wiis Mi Mind! \*, sii Matthies 
Positions other than permanent.............-...---..- 38, 273 PEE Vatwoqnnthaate 
ae eee 10, 978 Pe dckcnbscaeae 
Total personel servieds. 2.0. ccsccccaccesassssuass 137, 123 70, 400 
Be IE usin dasivaetctan: maennaeucencoleiiecdgaacaaasmaaetee 9, 908 . 
@ Trampportation of thing. 2... csccucnccbenscse ated comeanas 2, 091 ‘ 
04 Communication services...............-....-.-....----..-- 638 400 
G5 Bante amd wey Olas 5 kn cnn ecnctntcassacnsesesesss 68, 364 7, 500 
ee aS: Ce 489 500 
OF CGae COMPAS RUE BEk VEOUB n 6c Sade cdecccdcenwecccsicuciass 908, 7! 753, 204 
CD. RD Ce Fons ch cc cnccntaccntcciewtstitionaangs 4, 421, 412 6, 870, 100 
WO Lamde and street n 6 sis 8oke ckkccccccccccssnssepecsmesss 5, 144, 690 1, 895, 267 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......................].............. 4, 028 
Te” DE OIG CC isicd dc cd wcemabcnedscésuincddihed 128 130 
Fetal, SERRA COCR aici cccsccnicntsthwidtbinwaenne 10, 693, 545 TEP ick hetenccénun 
otal ChMatiee! 225 nh hgh dpe LB 259, 676,607 | 356, 622, 098 $53, 358, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Atomic Energy Commission...................------..... 248, 983,062 | 347,011,769 53, 358, 000 
Department of Commerce: Bureau of Public Roads-.--.--.- 4, 917, 431 TE sadindcdnatddienn 
Department of the Interior: Bureau of Indian Affairs... 23, 280 FE ctmncintinniatc 
ee eee 29, 310 __ ( eater 
Dapek tums Ot Te GING ib shh nccncccscccctuswinancts 1, 316, 226 LOO 6 |W .ct eds. 
General Services Administration_......................--- 4, 402, 762 6 S75, G00 | wns csdicnne 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Public 
SEINE COU OUNI  6csscyt cchesivshctiiist suchas istidantaabindiiaing ean 4, 536 
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REVISED ESTIMATES 
PLANT ACQUISITION AND ConstrucTIoN, ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION 


Program and financing 


In budget Revised esti- Difference 








mate 
Program by activities: 
Facilities for: 
Se. Enis cnet nes so nne area caccdaccdldpecssn cusses buat $300, 000 $300, 000 
2 OE MONOD 6 os occ cccccccccsépeweveoadoes 84, 190, 000 84, 190, 000 
re Ni cee cada te Sincsng di iar channeled akin 52, 799, 000 52, 799, 000 
4, Reactor development ST anenien are caeeae are $43, 220, 000 208, 722, 000 165, 502, 000 
I Se al wincnncinetmnenied 10, 000, 000 24, 606, 000 14, 606, 000 
6. Biol I NE NII sc s:so ts hs iinvasines aap ele inten die ee eles ae 2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
7. Training, education and information. --.-......}....-....--..--- 5, 100, 000 5, 100, 000 
8. Communities- a ead adh inines nse eae ee 2, 050, 000 1, 912, 000 
9, J 400, 000 400, 000 
Total program (obligations) .........---..-- 53, 358, 000 380, 367, 000 327, 009, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward._-_--------- —65, 287,000 | —176, 367,000 —111, 080, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred to schedule 
shown under the head 2 epee for later 
SEE 7 INE ias arte ccnnncctccsctdanses SE; GOR, OOP 1c ccebcccubeocee —11, 929, 000 





SR nacacckidecsinbitin s cccbecePOcetees ie cuueostiues 204, 000, 000 204, 000, 000 





Obligations by object 





In budget Revised esti- Difference 
mate 


10 Lands and structures. ...............-------------- $53, 358, 000 $380, 367, 000 | $327, 009, 000 
i 


Mr. Cannon. We will take up plant acquisition and construction. 
There has been a supplemental budget estimate of $204 million sub- 
mitted for 1959. House Document No. 388 reads as follows: 





Budget | Heading Original Change to— Increase 
page estimate 
121 | Plant acquisition and construction__..............-- 0 | $204, 000,000 | $204, 000, 000 


(In lieu of the bracketed paragraph under this 

head insert the following:) 

For expenses of the Commission in connection 
with the purchase and construction of plant and 
other expenses incidental thereto necessary in 
carrying out the purposes of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, including the acquisition or 
condemnation of any real property or any facility or 
for plant or facility acquisition, construction, or 
expansion; and hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
$204,000,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That, in the event that the Commission 
receives a satisfactory proposal for construction of a gas- 
cooled power reactor under an authorized cooperative 
arrangement with other persons, the amounts included 
in this appropriation for construction of such a reactor 
may be transferred to the appropriation for ‘‘Operating 
expenses’’, to the extent necessary to carry out such 
cooperative arrangement. 


This amendment is to provide the necessary funding to carry out the new 
construction projects for which appropriation would be authorized by H. R. 
12459 and S. 3788, now under consideration in the Congress. Of the amount 
requested $120 million was anticipated in the January budget. Since that time, 
reconsideration of the program has indicated a need for an additional $84 million, 
principally for facilities to be used in the programs for which additional sup- 
port is requested in the “Operating expenses” amendment. The funds requested 
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are in addition to unobligated balances estimated to be available to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. Cannon. We shall insert at this point pages 225 through 232. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT FOR PLANT ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 
Summary of requirement for fiscal year 1959 


The budget estimates for the appropriation “Plant acquisition and construc- 
tion” for the fiscal year 1959 provide for total obligations of $380,367,000, of 
which funds in the amount of $176,367,000 are presently available from prior- 
year appropriations, requiring a new appropriation of $204 million. 

Of the total amount of funds presently available; namely, $176,367,000, $111,- 
174,000 is required for prior-year projects which were not fully contracted for 
in fiscal year 1958. The remainder of the funds presently available, $65,193,000, 
is a net free unobligated balance resulting from the elimination, or deferment 
beyond fiscal year 1959, of projects or changes in the total estimated cost of 
projects for which funds were previously appropriated. 

The prior-year projects which have not been fully contracted and for which 
$111,174,000 of funds presently available are carried forward for obligation 
in fiscal year 1959 are identified in section B under each program throughout 
this document. The newly authorized projects and residual funding of pre- 
viously authorized projects requiring obligation of $269,193,000 in fiscal year 
1959, which are to be funded by the new appropriation of $204 million and the 
$65,193,000 of funds presently available are identified in section A under each 
program throughout this document. 

A summarization of the fiscal year 1959 obligations by program, showing 
the application of funds presently available and the derivation of the new ap- 
propriation requirement is shown on the following page. 


Summary of obligations for fiscal year 1959 by program 


Fiscal year 1959 obligations 





Program 
Sec. A Sec. B Total 
(funding) (carryover) 
nite Cinta 8 tia eiahy sc yimsintwes whehocnepesnbiedeael $300, 000 0 $300, 000 
Special nuclear materials__--- _. 34, 800,000 | $49, 390, 000 84, 190, 000 
Weapons. - __- Dewan devecstsccaclkvercdhccsasaabesaantaen 44, 900, 000 7, 399, 000 52, 799, 000 
Beaeee Gyvehaenat. « noon askin sc So seen ccks Ree 159, 737, 000 48, 985, 000 208, 722, 000 
DI i aii car ciepenietilada cies elitelncosigtadaeaesiaigeentirae neal 21, 606, 000 3, 000, 000 24, 606, 000 
Biology and medicine... -....................--- pperasnbiptgiiiion 2, 200, 000 0 2, 200, 000 
Training, education, and information. -._..............-.------ 4, 100, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 100, 000 
RP RP REE nF RE rs 1, 150, 000 900, 000 2, 050, 000 
SO ac tcdtis do ncnnctgncsnnguiibmicngncanalen 400, 000 0 400, 000 
ee NE oii dp etrattbdntanaidictimandadiad 269, 193, 000 111, 174, 000 380, 367, 000 
Unobligated balances brought forward_...................-.-- —65, 193,000 |—111, 174,000 | —176, 367, 000 
RTOs 6 inne ee gnnwdbgevscpobasabcqensesesnsbben 204, 000, 000 0 204, 000, 000 


Three-year summary of obligations and financing of obligations 


The following tables summarize the total obligations incurred for each of the 
AEC’s major construction programs for fiscal year 1957, fiscal year 1958, and 
fiscal year 1959, and the sources of funding these obligations: 
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Summary of obligations by program 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 








Program fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

a. cack nathan abnnecagapmedtiedi $6, 061, 431 $902, 000 $300, 000 
8 — nae? MNRAS... inc cwnnewsnccsnnseectte sande’ 59, 953, 816 45, 540, 000 84, 190, 000 
i ee ha tereiins desestkitbenendinntansiianeen 62,316,658 | 53, 206, 000 52, 799, 000 

Boattor { development........-.--- = eanniin anata eaeedecena nena a 102, 378, 116 | 123, 748,000 208, 722, 000 
PEE NONI SoS a ick ono ckkdassccd si cbinecsccdscbousdisdid 21, $22, 441 15, 886, 000 24, 606, 000 
Biology and medicine___...............---.-----+--.--.----.-- 1, 076, 501 1, 272, 000 2, 200, 000 
Training, education, and information -.........-....----.--..-. 0 2, 000, 000 5, 100, 000 
le ee aenatiogunreencccasthdhubasege 4, 716, 579 5, 934, 000 2, 050, 000 
PRIN sind oe sn ddaciscdice on csdensedeissddddsndndss 1, 351, 065 4, 330, 000 400, 000 
I enn cohsinnsenrnntpbeerntiusedindnnanne 259, 676, 607 | 252, 818, 000 380, 367, 000 





Summary of financing 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1957 1958 1959 
Funds available: 
Unobligated balance at beginning of year-....-....-.....-- $375, 810, 475 $08, 028,598 | $176, 367,000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations.._.........-.----.--.--- 45, 094, 730 a 993, 902 0 
ee da vend sans iprenwpn Se noneseiayokan een 158, 300, 000 , 162, 500 204, 000, 000 
Transfer to ‘“‘Operating expemses’’.............--.------..- —11, 500, 000 0 0 
Net amount available for obligations_..............-.-.- 7, 705, 205 | 429, 185, 000 380, 367, 000 
Less unobligated balance at end of year........-...--.--.-- 308, 028, 598 | 176, 367, 000 0 
SE htiinicninadneadimennbedwadeataanmniminetinbnlrd 259, 676,607 | 252, 818, 000 380, 367, 000 





Expenditures for plant acquisition and construction 


Expenditures for plant acquisition and construction for fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated to be $240 million, an increase of $20 million over the estimate of 
$220 million in fiscal year 1958. Actual expenditures in fiscal year 1957 totaled 
$264,131,245. Unexpended balances are expected to decrease from $728,746,209, 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 to an estimated $436,388,465 at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 as shown in the following table which depicts the amounts 
available for expenditure and the expenditures for each year, and the unex- 
pended balances at the end of each year. 





Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 








year 1957 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Unexpended balance, beginning of year..........-..-..-.....- $728, 746, 209 | $584, 225,965 | $472, 388, 465 
UMND DS dias ccccacucdnsatinkhbbhthbaccscesnsdceseseresyet 158, 300, 000 108, 162, 500 204, 000, 000 
Transfer to operating expenses (deduct)-_........--------.....- 1 38, 688, 999 0 0 
Ne BS ON iia ine nn psec sti incense cctivatibnde 848, 357,210 | 692, 388, 465 676, 388, 465 
LASS OXPOMGITeS.... . i cirisecncncsien sae disiissecdesncsseuedsk 264, 131,245 | 220,000, 000 240, 000, 000 
Unexpended balance, end of year....-.......-.------... 584, 225,965 | 472, 388, 465 436, 388, 465 





1 Includes $27,188,999 unpaid obligations as of June 30, 1956, for equipment not included in construction 
fag ee and $11,500,000 to finance contracts for procurement of feed materials from contractor-owned plants 
lieu of construction of plants by the Government. 


Highlights of construction programs 


As shown in the table on page 226, estimates are presented for construction 
requirements for each of the AEC’s functional programs. The highlights of 
the estimates for new projects and projects for which appropriation requests 
have been deferred until fiscal year 1959 are as follows: 

1. Raw materials.—Obligations for raw materials facilities in fiscal year 1959 
are estimated at $0.3 million to provide for minor modifications and improve- 
oe : existing plants or installations at Grand Junction, Colo., and Mon- 
ticello, Utah. 
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2. Special nuclear materials —Obligations for special nuclear materials facil- 
ities in fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $34.8 million to provide $10 million 
for plant modifications for processing of nonproduction spent fuels at various 
AEC sites; $11.9 million for reduction of fire hazards (phase Il) at gaseous 
diffusion plants ; $3.2 million for new waste storage installations at Arco, Idaho, 
and $9.7 million for improvements, modifications, and additions to existing 
plants to increase production, eliminate health and safety hazards, and reduce 
operating and maintenance costs. 

8. Weapons.—Obligations for weapons facilities in fiscal year 1959 are es- 
timated at $44.9 million to provide $31.8 million for additional production ca- 
pacity and research and development facilities; $1.5 million for storage site 
modifications; $4.7 million for modifications and additions at weapons prov- 
ing grounds; and $6.9 million for general plant projects related to the weapons 

rogram. 

: 4. Reactor development.—Obligations for reactor development facilities in 
fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $159.7 million to provide $90.4 million for con- 
struction and modification of reactors and reactor experiments for the civilian 
power program, including $51 million for a gas-cooled power reactor; $41.4 
million for construction related to military reactor and test projects; $7 mil- 
lion for construction related to control of thermonuclear energy for civilian 
power purposes; $10 million for additions to the fuel technology center and hot 
cells for laboratory tests; and $10.9 million for general plant projects and 
general support projects for the reactor development program. 

5. Physical research.—Obligations for physical research facilities in fiscal 
year 1959 are estimated at $21.6 million to provide $12 million additional funds 
for the construction of a high energy accelerator on which design work was 
initiated at Argonne National Laboratory in fiscal year 1958; $7.1 million for 
completion of constrction on the Princeton and Cambridge accelerators ; $1 mil- 
lion for improvements to existing accelerators and a research reactor; and 
$1.5 million for general plant projects. 

6. Biology and medicine.—Obligations for biology and medicine facilities in 
fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $2.2 million to provide $2 million for the con- 
struction of facilities for support of research dealing with radioactive fallout 
and related radiation hazards, and $0.2 million for general plant projects. 

7. Training, education and information.—Obligations for training, education, 
and information facilities in fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $4.1 million to 
provide $0.5 million for additions to the regional nuclear training center in 
Puerto Rico; $2 million for research facilities for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; and $1.6 million to provide a gamma process development ir- 
radiator for use in the program for developing widespread use of fission by- 
products in industry. 

8. Community.—Obligations for community facilities in fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated at $1.1 million to provide $0.9 million for general plant projects at 
Oak Ridge, Hanford, Los Alamos, Sandia, and Grand Junction; $0.1 million for 
a school storage building at Hanford; and $0.1 million for an addiitonal water 
well at Los Alamos. 

9. Admiinstrative.—Obligations for administrative facilities in fiscal year 
1959 are estimated at $0.4 million for general plant projects. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE FOR THE PLANT ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATION 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 


“For expenses of the Commission in connection with the purchase and con- 
struction of plant and other expenses incidental thereto necessary in carrying 
out the purposes of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, including the 
acquisition or condemnation of any real property or any facility or for plant or 
facility acquisition, construction, or expansion; and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; [$108,162,500] $204 million, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That, in the event that the Commission receives a satisfactory proposal 
for construction of a gas-cooled power reactor under an authorized cooperative 
arrangement with other persons, the amounts included in this appropriation for 
construction of such a reactor may be transferred to the appropriation for 
‘Operating expenses’ to the extent necessary to carry out such cooperative 
arrangement.” (42 U. 8. C. 2011; 71 Stat. 403; Atomic Energy Commission Ap- 
propriation Act, 1958.) Appropriated 1958, $108,162,500; estimate 1959, $204,- 


, 
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EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES—PLANT ACQUISITION AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Proposed changes in language are indicated as follows: Language enclosed 
in brackets indicates proposed deletions, and italic indicates proposed insertion 
of new language. 

1. [$108,162,500] $204,000,000. 

The amount appropriated in fiscal year 1958 is deleted and the amount of the 
fiscal year 1959 appropriation request is inserted. 

2. : Provided, That, in the event that the Commission receives a satisfactory 
proposal for construction of a gas-cooled power reactor under an authorized 
cooperative arrangement with other persons, the amounts included in this 
appropriation for construction of such a reactor may be transferred to the 
appropriation for “Operating expenses” to the extent necessary to carry out such 
cooperative arrangement 


The estimates for fiscal year 1959 for “Plant acquisition and construction” in- 
clude funds for the construction of a gas-cooled power reactor. However, the 
Commission is seeking industrial participation in design, construction, and 
operation of the reactor. If a satisfactory proposal is received, funds would not 
be required by AEC for construction, but would be required under the appropria- 
tion “Operating expenses” to provide for research and development which the 
Commission would undertake under the cooperative arrangement. In this event, 
the proposed language will provide the authority for the transfer of the neces- 
sary funds from the appropriation “Plant acquisition and construction” to the 
appropriation “Operating expenses.’”’ Authority for such alternate arrangements 
is contained in section 111 of the proposed authorization bill for fiscal year 1959 
(H. R. 12459 and 8. 3788). 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, will you give us the highlights 
of this program for 1959, please? 

Mr. Froserc. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Cannon, which I 
would like to read to the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. If you will. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Froserc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation requirement estimated for 1959 to carry out the plant 
acquisition and construction program of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is estimated at $204 million. This amount represents new 
funds required to meet projected obligational requirements of $380,- 
367,000. The difference is met by carrying over unobligated balance 
of funds previously appropriated in the amount of $176,367,000. 

Of the $380,367,000 of planned obligations in 1959, $111,174,000 
represents obligations for projects which have been previously author- 
ized and for which funds have been previously appropriated. The 
balance of our planned obligations, $269,193,000, will be for newly 
authorized projects and for projects previously authorized but only 
partially funded in prior years. It is to the major projects in this 
last group that these remarks are addressed. 

Ninety-seven percent of the funds requested for new projects are 
to meet the needs of four of the Commission’s programs: the special 
nuclear materials, weapons, reactor development, and the physical 
research programs. In the special nuclear materials program, 2 proj- 
ects require the major portion of the $34.8 million estimated for that 

rogram. The first project estimated to cost $15 million, of which 
10 million is planned for obligation in 1959, will provide for plant 
modifications necessary to give the Commission a capability for 
chemically processing spent fuel elements for the various nonproduc- 
tion reactors that will come into being. The second project in the 
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amount of $11.9 million represents the second phase of alterations 
and modifications being made to the gaseous diffusion plants at Oak 
Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth in order to reduce the fire hazards 
attendant upon the operation of these particular facilities. 

Of the $44.9 million obligations estimated for the weapons pro- 
gram, as in prior years, $10 million is earmarked for a project to 
enable the Commission to meet unforeseen facility requirements that 
may develop in the weapons production and research areas. Also 
included is a weapon fabrication plant at Oak Ridge in the amount 
of $8.8 million. This plant will enable us to expla technological 
advances in weapons development. There are also included seven 
projects for the Los Alamos, Sandia, and Livermore laboratories, 
aggregating approximately $7.5 million, representing facilities re- 
quired for the accomplishment of research and development pro- 
grams at these locations. There are also funds provided in the esti- 
mates for various construction items of the weapons proving grounds 
and storage sites. 

Our estimates project $159.7 million for new reactor development 
a projects. Roughly one-third of this estimate, $51 million, is 
or the construction of a prototype gas-cooled graphite moderated 
civilian power reactor. This project results from the initiation of a 
broad program for the development of gas-cooled civilian power re- 
actors. It should be noted, however, that before this reactor is con- 
structed, industrial participation will be invited for private construc- 
tion. In the event an acceptable proposal is received under this 
invitation, it is planned that the funds allowed for this project will 
be alternatively available under the operating expense appropriation 
to assist the proposer in research and development on this concept. 
Also in the civilian power field, the estimates include a project in the 
amount of $8 million for a heavy water component test reactor. This 
facility is required to do research and development necessary and 

rerequisite to the ultimate construction of a full-scale prototype, 
neavy water moderated power reactor. The estimates also provide 
$14,250,000 of additional funds for a fast power breeder pilot fa- 
cility, usually referred to as EBR-II. The total cost of this project 
is $29.1 million, of which $14,850,000 has been previously appropri- 
ated. Yet another project in the civilian power field for which funds 
are being requested is the plutonium recycle test reactor, for which 
$10 million is included in the estimate. ‘This project was authorized 
at $15 million in 1958 with funds appropriated in the amount of $5 
million in that year. 

In the military reactor program, the estimates include funding of 
$16.1 million, for a destroyer project. This project was authorized 
at $35 million in 1958 and funded in the amount of $3,880,000 in that 
year. The balance of funds (15 million) required to comple‘e this 
project will be requested after 1959. The estimates also provide $19 
million for test facilities required in the program for nuclear pro- 
pulsion of missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The reactor development program estimates also include $5 million 
for additional hot cells and $5 million for an addition to the Fuels 
Technology Center at Argonne National Laboratory. These facilities 
are urgently required for the Commission to get on with its develop- 
mental responsibility in the field of nuclear fuels. 
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Of the $21.6 million of the planned obligation for the physical re- 
search program, $19 million is for accelerator construction. This 
amount includes $12 million for partial funding of the high ener 
accelerator at the Argonne National Laboratory, authorized at $27 
million. $7.1 million represents the additional obligation required to 
complete the Harvard-MIT and the Princeton-Penn accelerators which 
are estimated to cost a total of $19.4 million. 

Projects for the rest of the Commission’s programs represent the 
remaining 3 percent of our new money request. Although not specifi- 
cally mentioned, because they are not as large individually in terms 
of dollar requirements, they do nevertheless represent needed facilities 
to meet program objectives. 

I would be happy to supplement the justifications submitted to you 
for any of the projects, should the committee require further detail. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Cannon. Will you insert at this point in the record a tabula- 
tion showing your “net free” unobligated balances for each of the 
last 5 years, and your appropriations for each of the same years. 

Mr. Fioperc. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Plant acquisition and construction appropriations 


[In millions} 











| | Net free un- 
Appropria- | obligated 
tion balances 

end of year 
Fiscal year 1954_....--- dened eee ” “ caieianeniiaciia $166.0 $165. 7 
Fiscal year 1955__-.--- Raed : Stoned dncbenriechaiaste hin shanaed delahedilies 110.9 1582.4 
Fiscal year 1956_.............--- meclicdeunume tintin 4 250. 2 121.2 
Fiscal year 1957-_-.---- ; Sianeli a claret 158.3 103. 2 
pS ee oy oe ae ere ; a 108. 2 65.3 


' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 


7Includes $571.4 million transferred to the operating expense appropriation. 
COMPARISON OF GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, you have an item called “General 
plant projects” under most of the headings in this program. What do 
these items total, and how does this total amount compare with the 
total for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Froperc. I do not know if we struck a total on this. 

Mr. Cannon. You may include that in the record. 

Mr. Fioperc. Thank you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


General plant projects 


Construction program Fiseal year 


Fiscal year 
1958 budget 


1959 budget 





Raw materials_- 9 ; $450, 000 $300, 000 
Special nuclear materials 10, 000, 000 9, 365, 000 
Weapons... . 7, 000, 000 6, 900, 000 
Reactor development 5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Physical research __ 1, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 
Biology and medicine _- : | 966, 000 200, 000 
Community sin 850, 000 917, 000 


Administrative _- | 450, 000 420, 000 





Pek tet raktins n0nis bans dneplnkoddunpekipbaiaesebataelédebcsilest ae saa 26, 016, 000 25, 602, 000 
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Mr. Cannon. How much of the 1958 funds for this purpose were 
found unobligated on June 30, 1958 ? 
Mr. Fozere. It is $756,000. 


Raw MArTertAts Program 


Mr. Cannon. Passing on to the raw materials program, $300,000, 
we will insert page 233 at this point. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


Raw MATERIALS PRoGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations fiscal year 1959_.--_.__-_-_---__-_-_-___--___-_____ $300, 000 
he—EDliga tions TOP ROW PEC OC a ccc sees nips ereeteryuntimintnineintnns (300, 000) 
B—Obligations for prior year projects.._.____.._--.___-...-_--_-_.... (0) 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1958_.._._._--_-_-_-_-----__-_----- 902, 000 
Actual obligations fecal year 1904.11 nt rentinnmsanen 6, 061, 431 


Obligations for the raw materials program for fiscal year 1959 are estimated 
at $300,000, which amount is for a new project justified in section A below and 
authorized in the fiscal year 1959 authorization act: 











SECTION A 
The project in section A is: 
Obligations | Estimated | Funding re- 
Project | Total esti- funded obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost through fiscal year fiscal year 
fiscal year 1959 1959 to com- 
1958 plete project 
59-i | General plants projects.........-.---- $300, 000 0 $300, 000 0 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECT IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-i. General plant projects, $300,000 


This project is to provide for minor capital improvements, alterations, addi- 
tions, engineering, retirements, and minor new construction required to maintain 
continuity of operation, improvement in production techniques, elimination of 
health and safety hazards, and reduction of operating and maintenance costs in 
Commission-owned raw-materials facilities. 


Srecran Nucitear MATERIALS 
Mr. Cannon. Then special nuclear materials, $34,800,000. We will 
insert at this point pages 234 through 238, 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959___._..__________________._ $84, 190, 000 
(a) Conese non noe ee. ee ee (34, 800, 000) 
(6b) Obligations for prior year projects__.._._..__.___________ (49, 390, 000) 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1958__.__.......-_____________ 45, 540, 000 


Actual obligations, fiscal year 10672 0 59, 953, 816 


Obligations for the special nuclear materials program for fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated at $84,190,000, of which $34,800,000 is for new projects justified in 
section A below which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 Authorization 
Act, Or were previously authorized and for which a request for appropriation 
was deferred until fiscal year 1959. 

27544—58——_74 
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The balance of $49,390,000 is for projects listed under section B below which 
were authorized prior to fiscal year 1959 and for which funds have previously 
been appropriated but are now carried over into fiscal year 1959. 


SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as foliows: 





Funded Estimated | Funding re- 

Project Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

1958 19) 1959 to com- 


plete project 


ce | ee | eR | ee 








59-a-1 | Plant modifications for processing of 
nonnroduction spent fuels, various 





AEC a@ites ___.._- . Seanes $15, 000, 000 0 | $10,000,000 $5, 000, 000 
59-a-2 | Pilot plant for fabrication of new fuel 
elements, Fernald, Ohio vi 335, 000 0 335, 000 0 
59-a-3 | Reduction of fire hazards: Phase II, 
gaseous diffusion plants, Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, and Portsmouth ‘ 11, 900, 000 0 11, 900, 000 0 
59-a-4 | New waste storage installations, 
Arco, Idaho--.- etésth sacntape 3, 200, 000 0 3, 200, 000 0 
59-(i) | General plant projects_.............-- 9, 365, 000 0 9, 365, 000 0 
es sesh atecton nooranel 39, 800, 000 0 34, 800, 000 5, 000, 006 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-a-1, plant modifications for processing of nonproduction spent 
fuels, various AEC sites, $10,000,000 

This project, which has a total estimated cost of $15 million, provides for nec- 
essary modifications and additions to available chemical separations and waste 
storage facilities to provide a processing capability for the recovery of source 
and special nuclear materials from power and propulsion reactor fuel elements. 
Separation facilities at Hanford, Idaho, Oak Ridge, and Savannah River will be 
used. The processing of the fuels from licensed reactors would only be for an 
interim period until industry provides the necessary capability in commercial 
facilities. The major portion of the costs is for equipment to be installed 
in existing, shielded buildings. 


2. Project 59-a-2, pilot plant for fabrication of new fuel elements, Fernald, 
Ohio, $335,000 
This project covers the construction of a building and necessary equipment 
additions to provide an adequate pilot plant for fabrication of new fuel elements. 
(Additional information of a classified nature is presented on page 239.) 


8. Project 59-a-3, reduction of fire hazards, phase II, gaseous diffusion plants, 
Oak Ridge, Paducah and Portsmouth, $11,900,000 


This project provides for the design and construction of fixed fire protection in 
gaseous diffusion plants in addition to that undertaken under project 58—-b-7. 
The work presently contemplated under this project will consist of additional 
fixed fire protection in the two remaining gaseous diffusion buildings (K-25 and 
K-27) at Oak Ridge, constructed during World War II, and in ail principal 
auxiliary process facilities having insulated metal roof deck construction, which 
support the gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth; 
and certain additional items of fire protection for the other 10 gaseous diffusion 
buildings in addition to that accomplished under project 58—b—7. 


4. Project 59-a-4. New waste storage installations, Arco, Idaho, $3,200,000 


This project is to provide waste tankage for the storage of radioactive waste 
discharged from the chemical separation processes at the Idaho chemical pro- 
cess plant, and associated treatment and disposal facilities. The radioactive 
waste solutions will be of varied composition and actively and generally of a 
very corrosive nature depending on the type of fuel element being processed and 
in all cases the storage of wastes will be in stainless steel. The tankage will be 
utilized to store wastes from processing fuels received from both research, de- 
velopment and power reactors. 


5. Project 59-(i). General plant projects, $9,365,000 


The work covered by this project includes miscellaneous improvements, al- 
terations, additions and retirements, including minor new construction. Similar 
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work is performed annually in order to provide continuity of operations, im- 
provement in production techniques, elimination of health hazards and reduc- 
tion of operating costs in the various production plants and supporting facilities 
of the special nuclear materials construction program. Obligations in fiscal year 
1958 will be approximately $9,060,000 for general plant construction. 

Since many of the items contained herein are recurring in nature, funds for 
those types of work are requested on the basis of past years’ experience. Funds 
are also required for projects for which a need has been established on the 
basis of process improvements, technological advances and experience gained 
from startup operations. The balance of the estimate is to provide for the 
many items that cannot be specifically identified in advance, although the need 
for similar items develops during each year’s operations. The estimate for this 
work in fiscal year 1959 is less than 1 percent of the capital value of all special 
nuclear materials plants under the jurisdiction of the Oak Ridge, Hanford, 
and Savannah River Operations Offices. 

The amount requested for each operations office is as follows: 


Operations office : Amount 
CIEE, PRN sin ikciissiaitacead Scien tinectaap by cntie idan $6, 165, 000 
IE cnt i Eueeslasciaat citi tincesanchimeen eintteahien secteame i ante enamabadene mes 1, 500, 000 
SR RO. Be streets cicaretencnspstieeteinnecnaeenreineibtitiinessmentiie 1, 700, 000 

OCI. nitchs is qndicineepikdietebitnilaninsenbemiamaih eapdakiba iil eadaimian ne 9, 365, 000 
SECTION B 


The projects comprising section B which have been previously authorized and 
for which funds have been appropriated previously, but are now carried over 
into fiscal year 1959, are: 


Obligations | Obligations | Funding re- 


Project Total esti- incurr d  j|to be incurred} quired after 
0. Title mated cost through in fiscal year | fiscal year 
oo _— 1959 1959 


58-b-4 | Improvements to production and 
supporting installations, Hanford, 


Wash., and Savannah River, 8. C $10, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 0 
58-b-5 | Additions to scrap plants, various 

GEE. ccaiuiht taattelaneeniabiatecd 500, 000 0 500, 000 0 
58-b-6 | Additions to gaseous diffusion plants, 

Cals, Rites. Tica) concanca~teerna 6, 600, 000 0 0 $6, 600, 000 
57-a-3 | Improved high level waste handling 

system, Savannah River, 8. C.___-- 5, 000, 000 0 3, 516, 000 1, 484, 000 


57-a-4 | Reactor facility safety improvements, 

Hanford, Wash. (excludes $10,000 

AE under advance AE 1957 proj- 

GORE, cnkckouaccactuarchgiadenotee 4, 990, 000 590, 000 4, 400, 000 0 
57-a-5 | Additional waste disposal system, 

Hanford, Wash. (excludes $10,000 

AE under advance AE 1957 proj- 








I igi a ta ii a 4, 990, 000 2, 240, 000 2, 750, 000 0 

57-a-6 | Charging and discharging facilities 
eee 3, 450, 000 0 3, 450, 000 0 

57-a-7 | Modifications to existing production 

facilities for increased efficiency and 

safety, Hanford, Wash. (excludes 

$50,000 under advance AE 1957 
projects) -- ‘ 3, 450, 000 310, 000 3, 140, 000 0 

56-d-2 noes facilities modifications, Han- 
GRE, WOM a kde bd tent eh dceed 13, 806, 000 12, 800, 000 1, 000, 000 0 

5209 rebritativn plant for fuel elements, 
site undetermined. = 10, 000, 000 0 10, 000, 000 e 

4022 | Pile modification facilities for in- 

creased production (phase I) Han- 
Se hey SY Ree St 27, 619, 000 27, 219, 000 400, 000 0 

1017 | Reactor products separations facilities, 
Savannah River, 8. C_. .| 289,288,000 | 287, 288, 000 2, 000, 000 0 

1018 | Feed materials production and testing 
facilities, Savannah River, 8. C_.... 41, 451, 000 37, 417, 000 4, 034, 000 0 

4070 | Expanded production facilities, Oak 
SE ere. 232, 884,000 | 223, 684, 000 1 9, 200, 000 0 

TONE, 3 =n bc cettvcamebenebiiees | 0.00 | 


596, 548, 000 49, 390, 000 8. 084, 000 


4 Special procurement by GSA. 
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FUEL ELEMENT TEST REACTOR 


Mr. Cannon. What is the relationship, Mr. Commissioner, between 
items 59-a-2 on page 235 and 5209 on page 238 ? 

Mr. Frozere. I will ask Mr. Bloch to give you a detailed statement 
of what that is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. You may supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


There is no relationship between projects 59—a-2 and 5209. Project 59-a-2 will 
provide a suitable area for producing test quantities of new fuel elements. The 
facility will be so constructed as to allow processing of both enriched and normal 
metal without danger of crossover or criticality. 

New type of fuel elements are constantly evolved which appear more promising 
than existing elements. The only way to ascertain the operational characteristic 
of these designs is to produce test quantities of the elements and run this quan- 
tity through a reactor cycle. Normal production facilities cannot be used to 
fabricate these, leaving the alternative of blacksmithing the test quantities or 
utilizing a pilot plant. The facility proposed will not produce production quan- 
tities of any element but will have enough diversified equipment to produce test 
quantities of most foreseeable types of elements. 

Project 5209 will provide a plant to produce production quantities of improved 
elements by improved techniques. Fuel elements presently in use are not the 
most economical or most effective elements for production reactors. Present 
alternative fabricating procedures being considered are extrusion and vertical 
heat treating. The authority for this plant to provide production quantities of 
fuel elements does not eliminate the need for a pilot plant to produce test quan- 
tities of new types of elements. 


REQUIREMENT FOR FUNDS PREVIOUSLY APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Cannon. For item 58-b—5, you showed a total cost of $1.5 
million last year, and you estimated you would obligate the entire 
amount. This year you show a total cost of $500,000 and no obliga- 
tion in 1958. How do you explain that situation ? 

Mr. Briocu. Our budget estimate last year was based upon our esti- 
mate at that time of requirements for additional facilities to recover 
scrap. Since then we have been able to get more capacity out of some 
of our existing scrap facilities and have been able to combine certain 
enrichments we did not think we could as of a year ago. 

Mr. Cannon. Without militating against the good of the service? 

Mr. Biocu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, last year you estimated $6.6 million 
would be used for item 58-b-6 in 1959. Now, according to what you 
have submitted in your justifications, it is to be indefinitely postponed. 
What accounts for the deferment ? 

Mr. Brocu. Mr. Chairman, the $6,600,000 was based upon devel- 
opment work which at that point indicated we might have to add 
additional cooling towers to our gaseous diffusion plants because we 
were going to operate the cascade at higher temperature. The expe- 
rience we have had thus far is limited, but so far we have not found 
it necessary to add these cooling towers. We need more operating 
experience at the higher temperatures before we finally know whether 
or not we will need them. 

Mr. Cannon. Where is this $6,600,000 to be used? Where is it 
now ? 

Mr. McCarruy. The $6,600,000, Mr. Chairman, is included in the 
amounts we carry over into 1959 as a credit to the 1959 appropriation. 


Cue 
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Mr, Cannon. Tt is still intact. None of it has been used or obli- 
ted ? 
o Mr. McCartuy. None of it has been obligated. It is being declared 
against the 1959 appropriation request. 

Mr. Cannon. It1is not against this item. 

Mr. McCarruy. No, sir. This would have to be funded at a later 
date if we decided to go forward. 


FUTURE PLUTONIUM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Cannon. The new plutonium production reactor at Hanford is 
being authorized by the Joint Committee and is expected to be passed 
by the House this week, in the next day or two. Of course, there are 
no funds in the budget for it, but you apparently contemplated financ- 
ing it at some point in your negotiations with the Budget Bureau. 

s this plant needed to meet future plutonium requirements? 

Mr. Frosere. I have another supplemental statement—— 

Mr. Cannon. Would you say it is or it is not? 

Mr. Fiosere. I do not think that question can be answered with 
a “Yes” or “No” answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. If you do not think so, we would like you to tell 
us So. 

Mr. Fioserc. Do you want my personal opinion ? 

Mr. Cannon. We want your official opinion. 

Mr. Fioserc. As a Commissioner, I would have to respond to that 
question by saying that the military departments have furnished us 
no official requirement for additional plutonium. 

Mr. Cannon. You and the committee are thoroughly familiar with 
this situation. You are also familiar with the program which the 
Joint Committee will submit to the House and which the House will 
agree to. In view of your knowledge, official and unofficial, of this 
situation, would you say that this plant will be needed to provide 
future plutonium requirements? 

Mr. Fioserc. I can give you my personal opinion, Mr. Cannon, and 
that is that it is needed, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Your opinion is that it is needed ? 

Mr. Frosere. Yes, but I would like to have the privilege of reading 
a prepared statement which I have, a short statement, on all these 
additional items which have been added by the Joint Committee, if 
you would agree to my doing so. 

Mr. Cannon. We are glad to have any information you can give us. 

Reading here from the report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, submitted July 2, 1958, on plutonium requirements: 

Over the last 3 years, the Joint Committee received testimony in executive 
session from weapons development scientists and other military experts as to 
the needs for plutonium. In January 1958, as Director of the Livermore Labora- 
tory, Dr. Herbert York testified before the Military Applications Subcommittee 
with regard to the relation between weapon design and the use of plutonium 
which reemphasized the need for additional production of plutonium. Testi- 
mony in executive session was also received by the Subcommittee on Military 
Applications in May 1958 from representatives of the Departments of the Army, 


Navy, and Air Force. Each service individually advised that currently planned 
production is insufficient to meet its needs. 


Through these hearings it was ascertained that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as long ago as September 1956— 
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and in terms of the rate at which we are moving this day and time, 
that goes back to ancient history— 

had recommended to the Secretary of Defense the need for additional reactor 
production facilities. 

In view of that statement and in view of facts which have not 
been controverted in any respect, you would say that we have suf- 
ficient plutonium and that we do not need these additional facilities, 
or would you say we do need them and will need them ? 

Mr. Frosert. I would say that, to the best of my knowledge, is an 
accurate statement of fact, Mr. Chairman. My personal opinion hap- 
pens to coincide with that. 

Mr. Cannon. You say this is inaccurate ? 

Mr. Fioverc. It is accurate. 

Mr. Cannon. It is an accurate statement of fact ? 

Mr. Fionerc. Yes; as far as I know. To the best of my knowledge, 
it is accurate. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, the testimony by the three services here is very 
explicit on that. The report says: 

Testimony in executive session was also received by the Subcommittee on 
Military Applications in May 1958 from representatives of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Testifying separately, all agreed, without exception, to the need 
for this additional supply of plutonium. 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 


PLANT REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Cannon. Will the present plants have to be replaced eventually 
to avoid excessive costs of maintenance or for efficiency reasons ? 

Mr. Frozere. I would like to ask Mr. Bloch to answer that question. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Bloch, we would be glad to hear from you on that. 
We would like to know if the plants now in operation will have to be 
replaced eventually to avoid excessive costs of maintenance or for 
efficiency reasons. 

Mr. Brocn. Mr. Chairman, the life of the present plants is some- 
what indefinite. They are pioneer reactors. On the basis of the best 
information and judgments we can get, it would appear that they can 
operate with reasonable efficiency for upward of 25 years, although 
this admittedly involves judgment. The oldest plants now are about 14 
years old. As the plants grow older, it is reasonable to assume that the 
maintenance costs would increase somewhat. However it is pretty 
difficult to determine how much the maintenance costs would go up as 
the plants age. 

Mr. Cannon. Again quoting from this highly authoritative report 
which we have before us here, on this particular reactor the committee 
determined and reported to the House: 

In selecting Hanford as the site for this project, the committee gave con- 
sideration to the obsolescence of the older type production reactors currently 


in operation at that location. Testimony of experts reflected that these 
older reactors have been in operation for a period longer than originally 


planned * * *. 

Would you say that is true? 

Mr. Brocn. Yes, sir, because since these were the first reactors and 
we learned as we went along, there were times when we thought their 
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useful life was quite short. Back in the very early days it was felt 
that they might last only a few years. As we have learned more about 
their performance and about the things which deteriorate, we have 
somewhat more confidence. 

Mr. Cannon. Naturally these scientific procedures develop and 
become more definite through use and experience. 

Mr. Buocu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Continuing, it says: 

Testimony of experts reflected that these older reactors have been in opera- 
tion for a period longer than originally planned and their future continual 
operation cannot be predicted with any accuracy. 

Mr. Buocu. I think that is right, and it involves judgment. We 
feel as a matter of judgment that they should operate reasonably well 
for a total life approaching 25 years. 

Mr. Cannon. But you agree with them that you cannot definitely 
and positively predict that ? 

Mr. Buiocu. No, sir, we cannot definitely. 

Mr. Cannon. Continuing: 

Processing and separation facilities at Hanford are capable of absorbing 
additional products from this new reactor. 

So apparently the new reactor is needed. Certainly with our inter- 
national situation as it is now, we cannot afford to delay any facility 
which might contribute to our early preparation to meet contin- 
gencies. Would you say that is true? 

Mr. Buocu. The General Electric Co., who operate Hanford, have 
indicated they feel they could guarantee good performance out of the 
older reactors for 5 years. After that, it is somewhat indeterminate 
as to how well they might operate. 

Mr. Cannon. This reactor at Hanford is authorized to be convert- 
ible in order to produce electricity eventually. If this committee were 
to recommend funds for starting construction with the understand- 
ing that modifications to produce electric power are contingent upon 
future congressional authorization, how much could be used in the 
next fiscal year ? 

Mr. F.Lozere. We estimate $45 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Any questions, Mr, Kirwan ? 

Mr. Kirwan. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Magnuson. 


AEC POSITION ON ADDITIONAL PLUTONIUM REACTOR 


Mr. Macnuson. How do you propose to fund this new reactor at 
Hanford which the Joint Committee proposes to authorize? In a sup- 
plemental appropriation later this year ? 

Mr. Froserc. No. We have not proposed to fund it. I believe it is 
in the authorization bill, however, which will be forwarded to the floor 
of the two Houses, 

Mr. Maenvuson. The funds cannot be in the authorization bill. 

Mr. Fioserc. We would have to present the appropriation request 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Macnuson. I see. That is all. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber. 
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ar. Taser. You had a statement you desired to read on this situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Froserc. I had a short statement on this and other projects 
which the Joint Committee added to the authorization bill, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Tazer. I would like to hear that. 

Mr. Cannon. We will take up that item when we come to it. 

Anything further on this item, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. If the statement refers to this item, we would like 
you to read it at this time. 

Mr. Fiozera. Yes, it does refer to it. 

Mr. Cannon. You may proceed. 


| 
| 
i 


ADDITIONAL PROJECTS ADDED BY JCAE IN 1959 AUTHORIZATION ACT 


Mr. Fioserc. The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in reporting 

out our authorization bill for fiscal year 1959, added certain projects 

which were not included in our recommendation to the Congress. 

These projects total $190,800,000. | 
Included was an authorization of $145 million ($6 million addi- 

tional for supporting facilities may be necessary) for the construc- 

tion of a new plutonium production reactor. We believe it might be 

desirable to review the history of this project for the committee. 
In April the Commission sent to the Bureau of the Budget its 

supplemental appropriation request covering certain items, the need 

for which had arisen after the submission of the original budget. In 

its supplemental request the Commission did not include the addi- 

tional plutonium production reactor because, at that time, it did not 

have a military requirement for additional facilities. However, dur- 

ing the course of discussions of the supplemental appropriation with | 

the Bureau of the Budget, the Commission discussed a project for an | 

additional plutonium production reactor in the amount of $120 million 

plus $6 million for supporting facilities. | 
The Commission advised the Bureau of the Budget that, if a mili- 

tary requirement was forthcoming, the formal submission would be | 

appropriately modified. Since no statement was forthcoming from 

the Secretary of Defense on this matter during the pendency of the 

supplemental request, the item was never formally added. As a | 

matter of fact, no such requirement has been received as of this date. | 
We are, however, aware that the Joint Committee has held hearin | 

on this issue, and has received testimony from scientists and from the 

individual services of the Department of Defense, from which it has 

concluded that additional plutonium capacity should be constructed. 

The Joint Committee has further concluded that the additional plu- 

tonium production reactor should be designed to provide for the 

generation of electricity should this prove te desirable in the future. 
While as individuals the Commissioners may have their own 

opinions as to the requirements for additional plutonium produc- 

tion, as a Commission we must rely upon a formal statement of 

requirements from the Secretary of Defense. Should such a reactor 

be authorized and funds appropriated therefor, however, it is the 

view of the Commission that it would be desirable to add the addi- 

tional $25 million necessary to make provision for the conversion of 
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such a reactor to the generation of electricity. We should point out 
that if the reactor were to be converted to the generation of electricity, 
an estimated additional $66 million would be required for 300,000 
kilowatts, or about $120 million additional for 700,000 kilowatts, for 
related power generating facilities. 

Mr. mein We will take up the remaining items as we come to 
them. That concludes the discussion of the current project. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PLUTONIUM 


Mr. Taser. What is the capacity for the production of plutonium 
at the present time? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What is your present demand from the armed services? 

Mr. FLosere. Our demand is for all that we can produce, Mr. Taber. 
It is an open-end requirement in that sense. 

Mr. Taper. You mean they havea demand? I thought you told us 
in this statement that you had not any request from the armed 
services. 

Mr. Fioperc. No request to increase it ; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. I do not see how we can have a demand and not have 
any request. 

Mr. Fioserc. Let me restate that. We have previously described 
our oe age to the Department of Defense and they have furnished 
us with their requirements for all that our capacity would produce. 
They have not furnished us with any requirement up to date for addi- 
tional plutonium beyond our present capacity. I believe that is a fair 
way to state it. That is, the Department of Defense has not so re- 
quested us to proceed. This is not in contradition to what the chair- 
man read regarding what the individual services have stated to the 
Joint Committee. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that the Secretary of Defense has not cor- 
related the requirements that the individual services told the Joint 
Committee they would require ? 

Mr. Froserc. I would say apparently the Secretary of Defense 
does not agree with the estimates of the individual services. Cer- 
tainly he has not consolidated them or otherwise formalized them into 
a requirement which has been furnished to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Taser. I have quite a few questions I would like to develop. 

Mr. Cannon. With relation to what the Commissioner has testified, 
it is generally recognized now that the next world war will not only 
be fought in the air but will be a nuclear war. Is that not a matter 
of general appreciation ? 

Mr. Froserc. I do not know about that, Mr. Chairman. You 
would have to ask the Pentagon people about that. It seems to me 
we have been in a war for about 12 years. 

Mr. Cannon. But not a world war, not a general world war. 

Mr. Frozerac. It depends on your definition. 

Mr. Cannon. I do not think anybody would deny that the next 
war will be decided in the air and with the use of nuclear weapons. 
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If we have to depend on nuclear weapons, the greater pressure we 
can bring to bear, the greater impetus we can give and the greater 
celerity we can develop right here is the hope of national defense. 

Mr. Frosere. In the event of more overt hostilities, there is no doubt 
about that statement. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Cannon. I am sorry that Mr. ‘Taber and I have to leave. The 

ntleman from Ohio, Mr. Kirwan, who knows more about the sub- 
ject than anybody else, will preside. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Taber said he had several questions to ask at 
this point, so if you have no objection, Dr. Fenton, I shall proceed 
to another point, and then when he comes back you and he may ask 
your questions on this. 

Mr. Fenton. I would be glad to cooperate, but I have some very 
pertinent points on this. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I asked. When Mr. Taber comes back 
you and he ask the questions you want to ask. 


Weapons Procram 


Mr. Kirwan. Weapons program. Insert pages 240 to 251 in the 
record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
WEAPONS PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959_....__--________---_._-____ $52, 799, 000 
B, ORM eatiens  D0T REAP WUOOR I son cirecnidw ands cmscbesibbcashis (44, 900, 000) 
B. Obligations for prior-year projects__....-___...-.------.-_ (7, 899, 000) 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1958__.__._.___.__-_--_----_.___ 53, 206, 000 
Actual: obligations, fiscal year 10607... 22 225. eee cn 62, 316, 658 


Obligations for the weapons program for fiscal year 1959 are estimated at 
$52,799,000, of which $44,900,000 is for new projects justified in section A below 
which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 Authorization Act. The balance 
of $7,899,000 is for projects listed under section B below which were authorized 
prior to fiscal year 1959 and for which funds have previously been appropriated 
but are now carried over into fiscal year 1959. 
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SECTION A 
The projects comprising section A are as follows: 
Estimated | Funding re- 


obligations, | quired after 
ee Fn fiscal year 


Project 
No. 


plete project 


—— | ——————— —————  —— — — —— ——  ————_ | | | ||  _|__—_—__—_ 


59-b-1 Voom products and development 


plan $10, 000, 000 0 

59-b-2 | Component fabrication plant, Han- 
ford, Wash 3, 500, 000 0 
59-b-3 | Fabrication plant, Oak Ridge, Tenn__| 12, 500,000 |_.........____]_-----..------]_------------- 
Less credit for salvaged material......| 3,700,000 }..............]__-----------_}----.------.-- 
8, 800, 000 0 

59-b-4 | Special processing plant, Mound 
Laboratory, Ohio 0 2, 000, 000 0 

59-c-1 | Storage site modifications, various 
0 1, 500, 000 0 

50-c-2 | Base construction, Eniwetok Proving 
Ground 0 2, 342, 000 0 
59-c-3 | Base construction, Nevada test site__- 0 1, 780, 000 0 

59-c-4 | Test area development, Nevada test 
P| APR RE ST ES tt 0 600, 000 0 

59-c-5 | Phermex installation, Los Alamos, 
N. Mex 0 2, 250, 000 0 

50-c-6 | Laboratory building, TA-33, Los 
Alamos, N. Mex 0 590, 000 0 

59-c-7 | Test and environmental installation, 
Sandia Base, N. Mex 0 1, 488, 000 0 

59-c-8 | Lineal acceleration tester, Livermore, 
Calif 0 390, 000 0 
59-c-9 | Test assembly building._._....._.___- 0 510, 000 0 

59-c-10 | High-explosive development plant, 
Livermore, Calif 0 2, 000, 000 0 

59-c-11 | Storage and handling building, 
Livermore, Calif. 0 250, 000 0 
58-1 | General plant projects..........._...- 0 6, 900, 000 0 








: 
g 











EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. 59-b-1. Weapons production and development plants, locations undeter- 
mined, $10,000,000 


This project provides for the construction and acquisition of such additional 
production and development facilities as may be required to further the weapons 
program. The specific nature of these facilities cannot be forecast at this time; 
however, future production and development programs indicate that additional 
facilities in order to take early advantage of advances in the weapons field. 
with new techniques, or both. This project will assure availability of funds 
to meet new production requirements and to provide research and development 
facilities in order to take early advantage of advances in the weapons field. 

Research and development in new types of weapons and modifications to 
existing weapons are ordinarily not confirmed until field tested at overseas or 
continental test sites. When successfully tested, the work progresses rapidly 
into the final development, engineering for production, and production stages. 
Specific facilities which may be required by these stages are dependent on the 
particular idea which has been successfully field tested and cannot, in many 
cases, be predicted in sufficient time for inclusion in the regular budget sub- 
mission. 

Until the parameters of new weapons can be accurately defined, it is not pos- 
sible to foresee all of the development, production, and environmental testing 
operations that may be involved and whether existing facilities are adequate to 
accomplish the programs. The introduction of new materials requiring new 
development techniques and manufacturing processes creates need for additional 
plant that cannot be anticipated for inclusion in the budget. New environmental 
conditions to which weapons will be subjected in supe*sonic carriers will require 
facilities where weapons and weapons components can be tested in simulated 
envirdnments to insure reliability. The environments to be encountered may 
not be fully known in advance of the regular budget submission. 
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Similar projects in prior fiscal years have made it possible to proceed with 
the timely acquisition of facilities to exploit research and development findings 
and to expand production plants. A like project in fiscal year 1959 will enable 
the AEC to take early advantage of advances in the weapons field. 

Since this project is of a contingent nature, no breakdown of specific cost is 
available. Construction will start during the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 
and be completed in the second quarter of fiscal year 1961. 


2. 59-b-2 Component fabrication plant, Hanford, Wash., $3,500,000 


This project is designed to provide Hanford with the necessary minimal 
facilities to fabricate weapon components. The proposed project can be pro- 
vided at Hanford at comparatively nominal cost through maximum use of exist- 
ing facilities. Adequate process area and services are available within the 
existing fabrication facilities. As currently conceived, new equipment will be 
provided for necessary processing and for the various quality control and 
auxiliary functions. Architectural revisions to the building will be made to 
accommodate equipment installation, to provide adequate ventilation, and to 
provide access to operating areas. Equipment at $2,320,000 is the major element 
of cost. Construction will start in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be 
completed in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


$.59-b-3 Fabrication plant, Oak Ridge, Tenn., $8,800,000 


Technological advances in weapons development have resulted in the need for 
new fabrication facilities at Oak Ridge. This project provides for the establish- 
ment of a machine shop in an existing building. The shop will occupy an area 
of approximately 150,000 square feet on the basement and second floor of this 
building. The work will consist generally of the installation of necessary equip- 
ment, building modification and alteration, and extensions to existing utility 
and other building services. 

Total cost of the project is estimated to be $12.5 million, this being reduced to 
$8.8 million in appropriation requirements with the transfer of $3.7 million in 
equipment anticipated to be made available within the AEC complex. Major 
item of cost is $9,760.000 for equipment. Construction begins in the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1959 and will be completed in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


4. 59-b-4 Special processing plant, Mound Laboratory, Ohio, $2,000,000 

This project will provide a capability for special processing in an existing 
building at the Mound Laboratory. Extensive building changes and service 
modification will be required to accommodate the equipment to be installed. 
Of the total cost, $1,200,000 is for equipment. Construction is scheduled to 
begin in the third quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be completed in the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1961. 


5. 59-c-1 Storage site modifications, various locations, $1,500,000 


Experience gained through the use of storage sites as originally designed and 
constructed reveals that modifications and additions to existing plant are re- 
quired to correct deficiencies in order to improve operating conditions and to 
achieve greater efficiency. 

Types of modifications planned for accomplishment under this project are: 


Major improvements to service road system (1 site) ..__--_--____-.__ $580, 000 
Replacement of floors in storage vaults and loading areas (several 

RRO ios a a ee ea i 168, 000 
Additional water storage tanks (2 sites) ----...-------_-------___ 250, 000 
Resurface patrol roads (several sites) _-....-..-_---_--.----------.- 150, 000 
Installation of water demineralization facilities (1 site)......__.__-_-_ 100, 000 
Additions to fire stations, installation of improved fire-alarm systems 

and automatic sprinkler systems (several sites) _..._._._..___________ 172, 000 


Addition to storage structures 


Construction begins in the second quarter of fiscal year 1959 and will be com- 
pleted in the third quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


6. 59-c-2. Base construction, Eniwetok Proving Ground, $2,342,000 


This project includes the construction of base facilities at Eniwetok and Parry 
Islands. These facilities are considered necessary to the safe and efficient ac- 
complishment of test operations at the Eniwetok Proving Ground. Construction 
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will begin in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be completed in the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


7. 59-c-3. Base construction, Nevada test site, $1,780,000 


This project, covering several items of additions and replacements, recognizes 
and attempts to correct inadequacies in plant at the Nevada test site. Facilities 
erected for operations of brief duration for one weapon laboratory have been 
supporting (with very minimum additions and replacements) operations greatly 
increased in size, scope, and duration at the technical direction of two labora- 
tories. The most critical needs are for working space (in laboratories, in shops, 
and in offices) and for storage space and utilities. Construction begins in the 


first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and will be completed in the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1959. 


8. 59-e-4. Test area development, Nevada test site, $600,000 


This project consists of 10 miles of a primary surfaced highway and a perma- 
nent electrical distribution and signal system to a test area at Nevada test site. 
Work is scheduled to begin in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and to be com- 
pleted in the third quarter of fiscal year 1959. 

During Operation Plumbbob test series the feasibility of contained under- 
ground nuclear detonations was the subject of an experiment at a new remote 
firing area called the “tunnel site.” For this experiment temporary roads to the 
new area were provided, power requirements were met by a portable generator 
and, since a minimum of instrumentation was required, temporary cable and 
field wire installations sufficed. 

The results of the underground test demonstrated that some nuclear devices 
may be detonated underground and radioactive fallout completely contained. 
Such testing will require a larger and more extensive system of tunnels in the 


area and dictate the permanent road, utility and signal system indicated 
above. 


9. 59-c-5. Phermez installation, Los Alamos, N. Mew., $2,250,000 


This project will provide a weapons diagnostic facility, and special firing and 
detection equipment and facilities. The building will be of reinforced concrete 
construction with concrete thickness adequate to withstand shock during firing, 
and the Phermex bunker and control building will have protective earth shield- 
ing. This facility will be located in a remote technical area at Los Alamos. 
Construction begins in the second quarter of fiscal year 1959 and is scheduled 
for completion in the second quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


10. 59-c-6. Laboratory building, TA-38, Los Alamos, N. Mez., $590,000 


This construction will provide a 10,800 square feet laboratory building for 
the LASL personnel engaged primarily in the development and testing of 
specialized components for weapons systems. 

This group is now performing its functions in widely separated areas. Special 
facilities have been constructed at a remote site for use in specialized experiments 
and processes requiring the use of high explosives and radioactive materials, but 
laboratory, engineering, and general office space has not yet been provided. In 
the interim, the latter type space is temporarily and quite inadequately provided 
in the administration building in the main technical area. The greatest disad- 
vantage of this temporary arrangement, and one which is seriously slowing the 
work, is that a great deal of technical and scientific man-hours are lost in travel- 
ing between the 2 points, a distance of nearly 10 miles. 

Construction will start in the second quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be com- 
pleted in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. 


11. 59-c-7 Test and environmental installations, Sandia Base, N. Mez., $1,488,000 


This project consists of four separate facilities as follows: 

(a) Complex wave system facility, $711,000: This construction consists of a 
2,000 square foot reinforced concrete building, including a vibration table with a 
capacity of 25,000 pounds force, a 1,500 kilovolt-ampere transformer with switch- 
ing gear, an electronic amplifier, and associated instrumentation. This facility 
is needed to duplicate as closely as possible the multiple vibration environments 
encountered under flight conditions which will exist in futcre weapons programs. 

(0) Heated air wind tunnel facility, $425,000: This facility consists of a small 
wind tunnel duct with a high heat element to reheat the incoming air. This facil- 
ity will be housed in a 2,800 square foot building to be constructed adjacent to the 
existing wind tunnel, and will utilize the existing air storage and air compressor 
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facilities. This additional high temperature tunnel is required to simulate the 
extreme heat encountered by warheads in supersonic flight, so that their reaction 
to this environment can be determined and design accomplished to allow for these 
conditions. 

(c) Low frequency vibration facility, $212,000: This project consists of a small 
(1,000 square feet) quonset-type structure protected by earth on the top and three 
sides, a 12-foot by 16-foot utility building, an explosion proof low-frequency 
vibration system, with associate local and remote control systems. Weapon 
programs require vibration tests in the low-frequency range, but there are 
currently no facilities either at Sandia or elsewhere for performing these tests. 

(d@) Accoustic testing facility, phase I, $140,000: This facility has been planned 
in two phases. The high intensity sound system falls into two general categories, 
i. e. electrical (phase I) and mechanical (phase II). This request covers the 
requirements for phase I which includes a 1,500 square foot building and an audio 
amplifier with associated utilities, controls, and instrumentation. Phase II is 
expected to be requested in a subsequent budget. 

Construction of these facilities will begin in the first quarter of fiscal year 
1959 and be completed in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. 


12. 59-c-8 Lineal acceleration tester, Livermore, Calif., $390,000 

This project consists of an 800-square-foot building, launching tube and opera- 
tions area, and the necessary special foundations and utilities. 

This facility will permit the Sandia-Livermore branch to perform tests to 
measure the shock characteristics of parts of warheads designed by UCRL, and 
to expiore new configurations designed to withstand severe field use conditions. 

The facility will be more economical than the present ballistic flight tests, and 
will provide more valuable data due to the elimination of free-fall air drop 
variables. 


Construction will start in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be completed 
in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. 


13. 59-c-9. Test assembly building, $501,000 


This project consists of a 10,400 square-foot main building with guardhouse 
and the necessary security fencing and lighting, and utilities. This facility is 
required to replace existing facilities which were not designed for the work 
being performed. Construction will start in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 
and be completed in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. 


14. 59-c-10. High explosive development plant, Livermore, Calif., $2,000,000 

This project will provide for additional facilities at the University of Califor- 
nia Radiation Laboratory’s high explosive research and development area (site 
300). The site was established in 1955 to provide for the research, development 
and testing of high explosives in support of the UCRL weapons research pro- 
gram. Construction authorizations through fiscal year 1958 have provided 
facilities in the firing area, where detonations are conducted. However, the 
high explosives processing area facilities are limited. 

Some physical test facilities have been provided by prior authorization, but 
the advancement of the UCRL weapons program will require an expansion of 
these test facilities in the areas of physical, chemical and environmental testing. 
The increase in the technical facilities will require the improvement of the road 
leading to the site, and roads and utilities to the new facilities. 

Construction will start in the second quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be com- 
pleted in the third quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


15. 59-c-11. Storage and handling building, Livermore, Calif., $250,000 

This project will provide a 20,000 square-foot medium-high bay addition to the 
central stores building. The central stores building was constructed in 1956 
primarily to serve as a storeroom and distribution point for small stores items. 
Due to lack of storage facilities, large warehouse items are currently stored in 
four old barracks buildings that are not fireproof, and which are of low bay, 
narrow specifications that do not permit efficient warehouse handling. Be- 
cause of their design, the storage height in these old buildings is limited, and 
the use of timesaving equipment such as forklift trucks is not possible. 
The need for an adequate, fireproof, centralized storage area for these large 
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items is urgently needed. A comparison of the space in the barracks buildings 
with the proposed addition is as follows: 





Gross square | Usable cubic 
feet lee 








Barracks Bldgs. 164, 165, 166, 167 
Proposed addition 


20, 034 113, 960 
bod pepemasrghs uidsesinedsecp anes asebeenepaniadgeesobadeesey 20, 000 196, 336 





The square footage will remain the same, but the cubic footage will increase 
over 70 percent. Construction will begin in the second quarter of fiscal year 1959 
and be completed in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. 


16. 59-i General plant projects, $6,900,000 


This project consists of miscellaneous improvements, alterations, additions, 
and retirements, including minor new construction and is a consolidation of 
projects required in the operation of production, research, and development, and 
minor facilities of the weapons program. Changes will be required to meet 
operating deficiencies and to improve processes to take advantage of technological 
advances and experience. Many of the items contained are known projects. 
There is also included provision for minor modification to roads, utilities, and 
other miscellaneous work which are required in a changing program and in order 
to maintain facilities at necessary levels of operating efficiency. 

Estimate by operations office is as follows: 


PERRI ERS CPOTRTIED CONOR na tietgteiiguicioniinssin Sy $4, 400, 000 
San Francisco operations office... 2... sb ek 2, 500, 000 
asics sacsnatmsnicrencdiegnsaricunsiscans hpetsiocpackangichaakdontiabertoaneica testes 6, 900, 000 


Construction will begin in the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 and be completed 
in the second quarter of fiscal year 1960. 


SECTION B 


The projects comprising section B which have been previously authorized and 


for which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over into 
fiscal year 1959 are: 





| | | 


| Obligations | Obligations | Funding re- 














plant, Livermore, Calff.......--5----| 80, 000 70, 000 


Project | Totalesti- | imeurred | tobein- | quired after 
No. Title | mated cost through curred in {| fiscal year 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | 1959 to com- 
| 1958 1959 plete project 
| | | 
IO rrr rarer reid . = 6 aie 
58-c-1 | Weapons production and develop- | 
| _ ment plant____. aoa | $10, 000, 000 | 7, 620, 000 $2, 380, 000 0 
58-d-4 | Engineering and laboratory building, | | 
| _ Los Alamos, N. Mex. | 1, 006, 000 | 762, 000 | 244, 000 0 
58-d-7 | Reactor, area III, Sandia Base, | 
| _N. Mex____. ..| 3, 185, 000 1, 393, 000 | 1, 792, 000 0 
58-d-3 | High explosives “developme nt plant, | 
Livermore, Calif_. x 2, 100, 000 1, 400, 000 | 700, 000 0 
57-b-4 Weapons development and fnwineer- i 
ing facilities, Livermore, Calif._.__- | 11,964,000 | 11,481,000 483, 000 0 
57-f-1 | “ca laboratory, Livermore, | 
| Calif. caaptcinelstzecmeek 7 “WORae 310,000 | 1, 960, 000 0 
57-£-3 | High explosives | ‘and weaponizing | | | 
| plant, Livermore, Calif____._...._-- 1,125,000 | 1, 085, 000 | 40, 000 0 
56-f-3 | New Sigma laboratory, Los Alamos, | 
| N. Mex L Uhh ated eadbcelebeiacal 5, 100, 000 4, 900, 000 | 200, 000 0 
56-1AE | Metallurgy laboratory, Livermore, | } 
EEE cee oe teenink agin ee ‘ 281, 000 | 246, 000 | 35, 000 0 
56-2AE | Weapons development and Lngineer- | | 
| ing facilities, Livermore, Calif__- 686, 000 | 631, 000 55, 000 | Q 
56-3AE | High explosives and weaponizing " | } 
| 0 
0 


Toth Lissigs 35 qin saendi ends 37, 797, 000 | 29, 898, ‘000 7, 899, 000 | 





guess in this area as the $10 mil 
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WEAPONS PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PLANT 


Mr. Kirwan. Item 59-b-1 seems to be one of those catchall, 
just-in-case propositions. Why would not $5 million be as good a 
fion guess you have made? 

General Srarsirp. Mr. Chairman, over a period of years we have 
been gradually reducing the amount of the contingency project. We 
had $10 million last year. Following rigid screening and holding to 
only the essential projects, we have committed only $10 million. 

As of the present time we have a list of some nearly $20 million 
worth of items which may well be required. On the other hand, they 
are not firm enough to make into line items. 

Our situation is basically this: When we have a test series underway 
we have many things we are trying out. One is underway now and 
will not be completed for another month or so. As soon as the series 
is over and we know what is going to work and what need be developed 
immediately, we will decide what projects must go forward under that 


$10 million. 


We feel that the $10 million is the minimum essential. 

Mr. Krrwan. Can you put in the record what the money went for 
this year? 

General Starsirp. We certainly can, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Construction projects authorized under “Weapons production and development 


plant (project 58-c-1)” 


Total 
Title and location: estimated cost 
Beta—4 machine shop, Oak Ridge, Tenn__----_--_----__-__---_- $1, 520, 000 
Gas Jaboratory,, TAvormote, Callie oni circ ts cecttiorsnenss netenciing en cipilies 500, 000 
Engineering test building, Livermore, Calif-._._._.....----__---_ 500, 000 
Standards and physical test building, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 

BT khatncsaersestis to si ceiisitivanain dns apenas fustiaencnces jae nelailltasaions iota canandaly edie aa , 642, 000 
Device fabrication complex, Livermore, Calif...._....._...-._---~ 2, 500, 000 
Livermore pool-type reactor addition, Livermore, Calif._._.__.__._-- 300, 000 
Tinear accelerator, Livermore, Calif... 112.2212 2, 200, 000 
SEE SANE CAD. Cr TRERO UW, WET tile n seein cnnioiaiinwekiiswibiae 490, 000 
Fabrication facility, Mound Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio*_..___- 320, 000 
et - RIGGING oii cnc ctiecttcmicdiaimininncnneut 28, 000 

Poti ertiet GbH0k sch dha cn cieeatieniinibe 10, 000, 000 


1 Pending approval. 
TEST SITES 


Mr. Ktrwan. There are several items under this heading which 
seem to be for the purpose of moving toward more permanent instal- 
lations and facilities at test sites. Explain why this is necessary. 
General Srarsirp. Sir, as contrasted with something over $7 million 
appropriated this year for the Eniwetok area, we are now requesting 
just over $2 million. The logic of that is this, sir: We have and must 
maintain the Eniwetok Proving Ground, and we feel we must plan on 
being able to conduct efficient operations there in the future. 
We have certain fixed construction which needs to be done out there. 
I can insert in the record the detail, or I can give it orally. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right, General. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Required fixed construction at the Eniwetok Proving Ground is as follows: 


eens Gna lea tio A een ees. ees 2 $998, 000 
eres. .eprerrant ss a i ae ag SE ee 249, 000 
Petroleum, oil, and lubrication, farm rehabiltation__..__..___.__._______ 300, 000 
ConP-atorage Warenetsein. 256 fea ee 247, 000 
TRI IIIT TAIT ONE, SIN ic inci wesc ccna Ridden lbm cits cscs dpa ede enes inten 318, 000 
Minor construction, modifications, and addition__._.___.___.____________ 230, 000 

ON i ovens Gpostitgnaorbd ames ete cendeae a ge leis A ee 2, 342, 000 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE DEVELOPMENT PLANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What are the differences between items 59-c-10 on 
page 241, 58-d-3, and 57-f-3 on page 251, which are all captioned as 
“High-Explosive Development Plants” at Livermore, Calif. ? 

General Srarsirp. Sir, up until January of 1956, we had only one 
laboratory which was converting a design into a weapon. We had a 
second laboratory which was entirely a research laboratory, a new 
laboratory in Livermore. In the spring of 1956, we decided that cer- 
tain designs need to be developed into weapons, the ideas for which 
had come from Livermore. To do weaponization, one must take high 
explosives, take them out and shoot them, shoot them many, many 
times with inert material to make sure that the actual method of 
assembly works right. 

We initiated in 1955 and 1956 the development of a total area, a 
test area of about $13.5 million total cost. The cost through this 
year will bring that up to somewhere in the neighborhood of $11 
million. We still have about 1 more year of construction to go. We 
are adding parts to this development test area only as required. 


2 


PuysicaL Researcu PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Physical research program, $21,606,000. Insert 
pages 277 through 282 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
PHYSICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations fiscal year 1959_..........---..-.....-.... $24, 606, 000 
A-~—Obligations Ter ROW. Wik cic nent ntemniimans (21, 606, 000) 
B—Obligations for prior year projects__..._..._..._.---_---~----~ (3, 000, 000) 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1958_...-.-.------------------ 15, 886, 000 
Actual obligations fiscal year 1957.....-..---...---.-.-...~-~-~- 21, 882, 441 


Obligations for the physical research program for fiscal year 1959 are esti- 
mated at $26,606,000, of which $21,606,000 is for new projects justified in sec- 
tion A below which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 authorization act 
or were previously authorized and for which a request for appropriation was 
deferred until fiscal year 1959. The balance of $3 million is for projects listed 
under section B below which were authorized prior to fiscal year 1959 and 
for which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over 
into fiscal year 1959. 


27544—58——_75 
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SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as follows: 


Funded Estimated | Funding re- 


Project | Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 
No. | Title mated cost fiscal year fiscal year fiseal year 
1958 1959 1959 to com- 


plete project 


59-e-1 | Accelerator improvements, Univer- 
sity of California Radiation Labora- 
tory, California__- ; $500, 000 0 $500, 000 0 
£9-e-2 | CP-5_ reactor improvements, | “Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, Illi- 


a 500, 000 0 500, 000 0 
59-i | General plant projects Cee 1, 500, 000 0 1, 500, 000 0 

57-d-1 | High-energy accelerator (as amended 
by fiscal year 1958 authorization) - _- 27, 000, 000 $1, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 $13, 500, 000 


56-c-1 | Particle accelerator procram (as 
amended by fiscal year 1958 authori- 





io cs > 5 ctccey ccm ocureteas uk ee 12, 300, 000 7, 106, 000 0 

| ES Cee ae. 48, 906, 000 13, 800,000 | 21, 606, 000 13, 500, 000 
EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 

1. Project 59-e-1. Accelerator improvements, University of California Radiation 


Laboratory, Calif., $500,000 


This project provides for accelerator improvements to the existing accelera- 
tors at the University of California Radiation Laboratory. It includes improve- 
ments to the Bevatron, the 184-inch Cyclotron and the heavy ion linear accelerator 
and to the research equipment and other installations which are required and 
utilized in conducting experiments with these machines. Included are such items 
as systems for proton beam deflection and extraction, direct current power sys- 
tems, shielding, a scattering chamber, and a motor generator set. 

The additions and improvements to the Berkeley accelerator and research in- 
stallations used in conjunction with the accelerators are required in order to 
increase the versatility, effectiveness, and utilization of these machines as 
research tools. The research program at Berkeley contemplates an increase 
in the variety and number of experiments utilizing the accelerators. Accord- 
ingly, improved accelerator utilization, efficiency and versatility must be ob- 
tained. These improvements will provide for increasing the utilization of the 
accelerators and for increasing the scope and type of experiments which can 
be conducted with the machines and will add to the potentiality of developing 
new data in the physical research program. 


2. Project 59-e-2. CP-5 reactor improvements, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Tll., $500,000 


This project will provide for an increase in the power level of the CP-5 reactor 
from 4 megawatts to 10 megawatts. The additions and modifications necessary 
to accomplish this will include: additional cooling tower capacity, water-cooled 
shielding plugs, improved emergency shutdown cooling for the reactor, a hot 
cave, a new lead coffin with accessory handling equipment, and a fuel storage 
canal, 

An increase to 10 megawatts will raise the flux of the CP-5 to about 10” and 
will increase considerably the value of the reactor for research experiments. 
The increased flux will make it possible to conduct studies of some of the trans- 
plutonium isotopes that cannot be formed at the present flux levels due to the 
short half lives and the multiple capture processes involved. In experiments 
where the neutron chopper is used, the higher intensity of the neutron beam will 
allow a larger flight path to be used with a resulting improvement in the reso- 
lution of the results. Present difficulties with the background radiation will 
also be minimized and the statistical accuracy of the experiments will be in- 
creased. 

The increased neutron beam intensity will also permit higher collimation to 
be utilized with greatly improved resolution of the diffraction peaks obtained 
for low symmetry crystal structure studies. This will significantly improve the 
resolution and precision in the neutron diffraction studies of magnetic struc- 
tures in the low angle scattering regiop Neutron diffraction studies on small 
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single crystals and on small powder samples of rare isotopes will also be feasi- 
ble. Finally this project will expedite the reactor fuel development program 
by reducing the time required for irradiation and inpile fuel irradiation loops. 
Irradiation damage studies will then be made at Argonne National Laboratory 
with a considerable savings in time and money. For example, the increased 
power level will allow the burnup of EBR-II fuel elements at a rate as fast or 
faster than will eventually be realized in EBR-II. 


8. Project 59-1. General plant projects, $1,500,000 

This project provides for the minor and often individually unpredictable capit- 
tal improvements, modifications, and additions that are required each year to 
conduct the research and development program at the Oak Ridge National 


Laboratory, the Ames Laboratory and in the contract research program. The 
funds requested for fiscal year 1959 will be used as follows: 


Oak Ridge National Laboratory.iccscsnccactictsscccscsccscdsccue $1, 200, 000 
Anes LA DOVALOTS a ncemenacwumeamistenmnpeinnmenemangedtiie 50, 000 
COMRTNCE: PORPRECT PUG asi oe eects ae 250, 000 

ORI ei Biss cca siziccisic sinha abla eesti tat ae aaa 1, 500, 000 


4. Project 57-d-1. High energy accelerator (as amended by fiscal year 1958 au- 
thorization) , $12 million 

This project provides for the design and construction of a high-intensity, high 
energy proton accelerator (approximately 12.5 billion electron volts) and related 
laboratory and experimental areas at the Argonne National Laboratory... This 
project was authorized in fiscal year 1957 (project 542-57-d-1) for $15 million. 
The justification was made on the basis of an urgent need for extending the 
energy range beyond that of presently available machines. The site and speci- 
fications for the machine were undetermined at the time of its authorization. 

Subsequent to the authorization of this project, the Argonne National Labora- 
tory was selected as the site for this machine and a study was conducted to de- 
termine whether an accelerator meeting the present requirements could be built 
for $15 million. It was found that any accelerator built for this amount would 
exceed neither the energy nor the intensity of an existing machine or one al- 
ready under construction in the United States. As a consequence, it was decided 
to increase the authorization for this project in fiscal year 1958 to $27 million. 
The amount of $1,500,000 was appropriated in fiscal year 1958 to begin the de- 
tailed design of the accelerator. The design of the machine has now progressed 
to the point where construction of the accelerator and related building can begin. 
An appropriation of $12 million is requested in fiscal year 1959 so that some of 
the main components of the machine that have a long lead time (i. e., the injector 
system) can be ordered and construction can begin on the buildings. The balance 
of $13,500,000 will be requested after fiscal year 1959. 

This project will provide an accelerator much needed in the United States at 
an energy and intensity not otherwise available. The proposed machine will 
provide a copious source of antiprotons and antineutrons and will thus open the 
whole field of “antimatter” reaction for precise experimentation. The bevatron 
has permitted the discovery of these particles but its energy of 6 Bev. is too low 
for their production on a scale for precise experimentation. The machine will 
be capable of producing 10” protons per minute, which is greater by a factor of 
15 or 20 than that expected to be produced by the alternating gradient synchro- 
tron now under construction at the Brookhaven National Laboratory. Its yield 
of antiprotons will be hundreds of times more than that of the Bevatron. 


5. Project 56-c—1 Particle accelerator program (as amended by fiscal year 1958 
authorization) , $7,106,000 


This project was originally authorized in the Commission’s fiscal year 1956 
authorization act in the amount of $10 million. It provided for the construction 
of two high-energy accelerators estimated to cost about $5 million each, to be 
based on proposals submitted by universities. In fiscal year 1956 the Commission 
accepted proposals from a Harvard-Massachusetts Institute of Technology group 
for a 6-Bev. electron accelerator estimated to cost $6.5 million, and from a Prince- 
ton-University of Pennsylvania group for a 3-Bev. proton accelerator estimated 
at a cost to the Commission of $5.8 million, in addition to which Princeton-Penn 
would contribute $0.5 million of their own funds to provide an accelerator costing 
in total $6.3 million. Thus, based upon these two proposals the total cost to the 
Commission was estimated at $12.3 million, which amount was within the 25 

27544—58 76 
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percent overrun provision applicable to this project. Accordingly, contracts 
were negotiated and design and construction authorized to start. While con- 
struction has been initiated in both cases, at Princeton the accelerator per se has 
not as yet started. 

On the basis of a recent cost reanalysis based on more complete design data, 


it is now apparent that both of the accelerators will overrun the original esti- 
mates as follows: 
{In millions] 








| 


Original esti- | Latest esti- Increase 
mate mate 
Harvard-MIT_.____ citi Seeldenabidweton S25) 8 aed $6. 5 $8.2 +$1.7 
RIE i ca Satie i Teen oe SE ieee 5.8 11.2 +5.4 
a 12.3 19.4 +7.1 





An analysis of the increase in each case is as follows: 


Harvard-MIT: Millions 
I A III ccs sesh tei cosas A i ae a a $0. 4 
renee? O0LGPT: CONDE... ..<scecbieunnsie tea shceee bemieeien “Zz 
ech ci sae ieee a aes a ee By 
Ce ee 2 

ST iis cic sinsicsnen Saini eorsouncteotiia a sets ork: on ine Sacer ptesspp-aconetnsey tis eoaeidienseodec ae ae 


Princeton-Penn : 
Increased shielding costs due to change in minimum exposure stand- 


5 
Seca aie ENE SURE WEREROU TL CONC nn cries eee we chientntnnnes 1.0 
PI IT TI i i aces eiepnenin tabestapert mi mieapevanas hag is Seip aint ae eae 5 
Increased construction costs due to increased complexity of accelera- 

tor ane more stringent Gestion criteria... se 1.1 
Increased project administration 1 
Procoeraional testing of accdiern tot... nnn enc nnecempeeawe om 
I nection rnin pose tng sieve a igor wo ilk lapis cine ae 2.0 


Therefore, an additional amount of $7,106,000 is required in fiscal year 1959 
to complete construction of these accelerators. 


SECTION B 


The project comprising section B which has been previously authorized and for 
which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over into 
fiscal year 1959 is: 





Obligations Estimated Funding re- 








Project Total esti- incurred obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost through fiscal year fiscal year 
fiscal year 1959 1959 to com- 
1958 plete project 
4019 | Alternating gradient synchrotron----- $26, 000,000 | $23,000,000 | $3,000, 000 0 
| | | 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN ACCELERATORS 


Mr. Krrwan. In general, how do our American accelerators com- 
pare with those in Russia ? 

Dr. Wiu1ams. At the present time, sir, we have in this country a 
3-billion electron volt accelerator at Brookhaven and a 6 Bev. accel- 
erator at the University of California Radiation Laboratory. These 
compare very favorably with the operating Russian machine. The 
Russians have a 10-billion-electron volt machine which has been 
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completed but, to the best of our knowledge, it is not working very 
satisfactorily at the moment. 

(The following additional information was subsequently furnished 
for the record :) 


In the United States we have, under construction, 4 accelerators: A 3 billion 
electron volt proton machine at Princeton, a 6 billion electron volt machine 
at Harvard-MIT, a 12.5 billion electron volt proton machine at Argonne, and a 
80 billion electron volt proton machine at Brookhaven. 

We have good reason to believe that the Russians are now designing and 
planning to build a 50 billion electron volt proton accelerator. 


ADDITIONAL PROJECTS IN AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. The Joint Committee is authorizing 14 additional 
physical research projects which are not budgeted. Would these 
projects help to speed up development of the atomic energy art in 
this country ? 

Mr. Fiosere. At this point, in response to that question, could I 
read the balance of this short statement ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you say “Yes” or “No” to it, first ? 

Mr. Fioserc. I think the answer is “Yes,” but I would like to read 
this short statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may do that. 

Mr. Fioserc. The joint committee added to the authorization bill 
as we submitted it to them, 18 projects other than the plutonium pro- 
duction reactor which I previously discussed. These 18 projects to- 
taled $45,800,000 primarily to provide additional facilities for the 
physical research program. 

Two of the projects, the process development plant at Ames, Iowa, 
and the Metals and Ceramics Building at Oak Ridge included in 
the reactor development section of the bill, were recommended by 
the Commission to the Bureau of the Budget in the supplemental 
request, but were not included within the overall allowance approved 
by the Bureau primarily because these projects did not meet the 
President’s criteria of restricting construction starts to those con- 
sidered to be absolutely essential. The other 16 added projects had 
been recommended by the Division of Physical Research to the Com- 
mission but had not been forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget 
by the Commission on the ground that they did not meet the above- 
mentioned criteria. 

While the Commission certainly does not question the desirability 
of proceeding with each of the projects added to the bill by the 
joint committee, it must recognize the necessity of following certain 
criteria of essentiality if the Federal budget is to be kept within 
bounds. Should these additional items be authorized, we will dis- 
cuss the necessary additional appropriation request with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Brotogy AND Mepictng Program 


Mr. Kirwan. “Biology and medicine program,” $2,200,000. In- 
sert pages 283 to 284. 
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(The pages referred to follow:) 


BIoLoGY AND MEDICINE PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1959_..._.._____________ ne 12; BO 660 


A-=Ayer ations for new projectS..u icc LL (2, 200, 000) 
B—Obligations for prior year projects_______-__________--______ (0) 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1958_..........-______________ 1, 272, 000 
Aptualobligations fiscal year 1007 o05..2 25 nk ee ek 1, 076, 501 


Obligations for the biology and medicine program for fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated at $2,200,000, all of which is for new projects justified in section A 
below which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 authorization act. 

SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as follows: 





| Funded Estimated Funding re- 

Project Totalesti- | through obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost | fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

| 1958 1959 1959 to com- 


' 
plete project 


59-f-1 | Installations for support of research 
dealing with radioactive fallout and 























. Telated radiation hazards_.-- $2, 000, 000 0 $2, 000, 000 0 
59 (i) | General plant projects 200, 000 0 200, 000 0 
Total___ ; 2, 200, 000 | 0 2, 200, 000 0 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-f-1. Installations for support of research dealing with radioactive 
fallout and related radiation hazards, $2,000,000 
The project covers construction as may be required to expand the research 
programs in the studies of radioactive fallout problems and the biological haz- 
ards of radiation. The initiation or expansion of long-range studies of radia- 
tion effects on man and his environment will require the construction of a 
number of installations not otherwise available. These would include, but not 
necessarily be limited to: 
(1) Dog holding areas, providing holding kennels, runs, disposal units for 
vaste materials, radiobiology and analytical laboratories, etc. ; 
(2) Large animal areas (cows, sheep, goats, swine, etc.) providing fencing, 
shelter, waste-disposal units, and space for laboratories and offices; and 
(3) Fabrication of whole body counters for use with human beings and large 
animals, with heavily shielded enclosures of steel or brick and counting equip- 
ment, including crystals and multichannel analyzers. ‘ 
2. Project 59 (i), General plant projects, $200,000 
To provide for miscellaneous alterations, improvements, and minor additions 
to general plant and research installations of the biomedical research program 
necessary to improve efficiency of operation, correct safety and security hazards 
and facilitate advances in research. The estimate, based on past experience as 
to requirements, will cover the necessary improvements at Commission operated 
laboratories in the life sciences, as well as minor construction or alterations 
required by biology and medicine Commission supported research at universi- 
ties and other research institutions. 


TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND INFORMATION 





Mr. Kirwan. Training, education, and information, $4,100,000. 
Insert pages 285 through 288. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND INFORMATION PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959_....__-__________----_--__ $5, 100, 000 
Ah Saliaations Tow We PROMI in ore cent teste eto—taeneeninreinas (4, 100, 000) 
B—Obligations for prior year projects._.._.._..._._......__..-----~- (1, 000, 000) 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1958_._..-_-_____-_-___-__---_--~ 2, 000, 000 
WRCCAL CURIRACIUIIG, THOT WOE BO ie entpcneeereente onesie atcnsersicneainaenriannietns 0 


Obligations for the training, education, and information program for fiscal 
year 1959 are estimated at. $5,100,000, of which $4,100,000 is for new projects 
justified in section A below which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 Authori- 
zation Act. The balance of $1 million is for a project listed under section B 
below which was authorized prior to fiscal year 1959 and for which funds have 
previously been appropriated but are now carried over into fiscal year 1959. 


SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as follows: 


Funded Estimated | Funding re- 

Project Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 

1958 1959 1959 to com- 


plete project 


59-g-1 Additional plant for the Regional Nu- 
clear Training Center, P. R---.- $500, 000 0 $500, 000 





0 
59-g-2 International Atomic Energy Agency 
research reactor and laboratories__ 2, 000, 000 0 2, 000, 000 0 
59-g-3 Gamma process development irradia- | 
ae ee 1, 600, 000 | 0 | 1, 600, 000 0 
Total... -Spesesaee ------| 4,100, 000 0| 4,100,000 | 0 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-g-1. Additional plant for the Regional Nuclear Training Center, 
Puerto Rico, $500,000 

This project provides for the construction of a laboratory at a location con- 
venient to the medical training and research staff and the hospital plant of the 
School of Medicine of the University of Puerto Rico, in the San Juan area. 

During fiscal year 1958 construction is being initiated for the establishment 
and operation of a regional nuclear training and research center in Puerto Rico 
to serve Spanish-speaking people in Puerto Rico and Latin America. The fiscal 
year 1958 phase provides for training and research in nuclear science and 
engineering. 

The fiscal year 1959 phase will provide additional plant for training in the 
application of nuclear techniques to medicine, particularly to basic medical 
studies relating to cancer. It will provide for resident physicians to undertake 
training, clinical research, diagnosis, and therapy in the field of cancer, applying 
nuclear techniques. Based on a tentative scope determination, approximately 
13,000 square feet of a laboratory-type building will be required. 


2. Project 59-g-2. International Atomic Energy Agency research reactor and 
laboratories, $2 million 


This project provides for the construction, at a site to be determined by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, of a research reactor appropriate to the 
needs of the Agency. It also provides for the construction of such radioisotope 
laboratories as the Agency, in consultation with the United States, determines 
most needed and appropriate to its program of furthering the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy on a worldwide basis. The project is now in the planning stage 
and definitive details are not available. Tentatively, it is assumed that the 
reactor phase of the project will involve costs of approximately $1.5 million and 
the radioisotope laboratories, $500,000. (As a basis for costing, a 1-megowatt 
pool-type reactor and a modern low-level isotope laboratory were hypothesized. ) 
As an alternative, these funds would also be available for a grant to the Agency 
to provide the above or similar research installeitions for the Agency. 
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Subsequent developments, including the possibility of the Agency augmenting 
the project from funds contributed by other countries, may involve an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the reactor phase of the project. It may also be determined 
necessary to increase the scope of the reactor project by reducing the scope of 
the planned radioisotope laboratories. In either or any case, equipment and/or 
capital structures procured by funds involved herein will be identified (through 
appropriate plaques or otherwise) as provided by the United States, whether or 
not the Commission actually constructs the installations or grants funds to the 
International Agency itself for procurement and construction. 

The idea of an International Atomic Energy Agency which would not only 
further the peaceful uses of atomic energy on a worldwide basis, but through the 
use of appropriate safeguards, including inspections, would insure that projects 
fostered or assisted by the Agency will in fact, be confined to peaceful uses, was 
conceived by the United States. It is to the interest of the United States and its 
foreign policy that the Agency undertake at an early date a substantive and viable 
program. Essential to such a program is the need to fill a worldwide requirement 
for more training and research in nuclear science and technology in all applica- 
tions. This project will place in the hands of the Agency capital equipment 
requisite to initiate such training and research. 


8. Project 59-g-3. Gamma process development irradiator, $1,600,000 


This project provides for the construction of an irradiator at a site to be 
determined by the AEC after investigation and analysis of potential geographical 
locations during fiscal year 1958. 

Present research and development on high-level radiation indicates possible 
commercial scale application of megacurie radiation sources in industrial proc- 
esses, such as sterilization of drugs and surgical supplies, polymerization, induc- 
tion of chemical reactions, and product improvement. Successful utilization of 
fission byproducts for these purposes would convert these reactor wastes into 
a national asset. 

The present unavailability of means of achieving a scale-up of research and 
development from existing kilocurie to megacurie sources constitutes a major 
gap militating against rapid development of the field of applied radiation in the 
United States. Immediate need, therefore, exists for an aggressive program to 
accelerate development of this field. Early realization of the economic potential 
of high-level radiation applications in industry and assurance of United States 
world leadership in nonpower uses of atomic energy require such an effort. 

This project will provide irradiation facilities having maximum flexibility as 
to source type and geometry for high-level irradiation of solids, liquids, and gases. 
The developmental efforts will be directed toward demonstration of the efficacy 
and economic potential of high-level radiation in industrial manufacturing proc- 
esses. Based on a tentative scope determination, approximately 12,500 square 
feet of a shielded-type building will be required. 


SECTION B 


The project comprising section B which has been previously authorized and 
for which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over into 
fiscal year 1959 are: 


Obligations | Obligations | Funding re- 


Project Total esti- incurred to be quired after 
No. Title mated cost through incurred in fiscal year 

fiscal year fiscal year 1959 to com- 

| 1958 1959 plete project 














58-j-1 | Nuclear training project, Regional | 
Nuclear Training Center, Puerto | 
Rico... | $3, 000, 000 | $2, 000, 000 | $1, 000, 000 0 

} 





FUNDS FOR INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 286 you indicate the $2 million for a reactor 
and an isotope laboratory for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency would also be available as a grant if this alternative is decided 
upon. Just what are these funds for and why are they needed? 
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Mr. Froserc. I will ask Mr. Kirk to respond specifically to that 
question. 

Mr. Krrx. Mr. Chairman, the funds were proposed as a means by 
which the Agency could carry out its program. In order to have a 
basis for funding, the estimate was prepared for a research reactor, 1- 
megawatt type, and an advanced radioisotope research laboratory. 
This was necessary in order to produce the estimate which was made. 

Similar contributions by other nations may make a more extensive 
facility possible, which is why we have presented the request with an 
element of flexibility. 

Mr. Kirwan. Youask for $2 million. Is it money, or what? 

Mr. Kirk. Yes, sir; it would be money which is being requested, 
and the money would be expended according to developments. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you give the Agency the money ? 

Mr. Kirk. Not necessarily, sir. This has not yet been established. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not sure, then, whether you will give it? 
Yes or no. 

Mr. Kirk. I think the answer depends upon the development of 
the Agency’s facilities. It may develop that we will provide a research 
reactor. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the committee should know whether you are 
going to give them equipment or cash or what. We ought to have a 
little idea of what will take place. 

Mr. Kirk. As I indicated, the basis for the estimate was the pro- 
vision of a research reactor and a radioisotope laboratory. In the 
event the Agency decided that these were facilities which needed to 
be constructed, then we would essentially provide them with equip- 
ment as such. But it may be possible that other nations would wish 
to contribute additional money. Here again, it may be that we would 
provide equipment. On the other hand, some of the money might go 
for local construction of a research reactor, for example. 

Until the Agency’s design plans are firm, we cannot allocate pre- 
cisely the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. Frosere. Mr. Chairman, I would like very briefly to tell you 
the history of this project so you get a little idea of the background. 

Last year at the organizational meeting of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, various countries were pledging various 
nuclear items to the Agency as a gesture, for one thing, and also as 
a real substantive contribution to the success of the Agency. We 
pledged a considerable amount of fissionable material. The Soviet 
Union did the same; 1 or 2 other countries contribute small amounts. 

Other pledges of libraries, and things of that sort, were made. 
The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission conferred with the 
members of the Joint Committee who were then in Vienna. I do 
not know how many there were, whether a majority or not, but there 
were several. The result of that conference was a pledge, if you 
choose to use that word, by the Chairman of the Commission, of this 
reactor. The Joint Committee was thoroughly informed of that deci- 
sion at the time that it occurred. 

This is just by way of background. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am glad to have that background. You say the 
Joint Committee was notified. Is it the practice that they can go 
ahead and make those promises when they meet, that the United 
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States will give so much and other nations will give so much, without 
Congress authorizing it? Is that in the law? 

r. Froperc. The pledge was contingent upon congressional action, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is what I mean. They make that promise and, 
to be truthful with you, we haven’t any idea of how we are to get 
the money or what it will be for. 

Mr. Frioserc. At that time there was no doubt about the best form 
that this contribution to the success of the Agency should take. As 
far as I know, this is still considered the best form, but time does 
march on and circumstances may change. We do not want to have a 
millstone around our necks and be required to give something which 
is unnecessary or undesirable when something else in the meantime 
may have acquired a supervening priority. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was very much interested last week in the hearings 
on the foreign-aid bill to learn that we owe $39 billion in debts, more 
than all the rest of the world put together. Then when I go home 
I see unemployment in the steel industry, a commodity basic to them 
all. The industry is employing only 43 percent of its work force in 
the third or fourth largest steel center in this country. 

You covered it a while ago. This is a big war we are in. The 
chairman asked you if we are at war. Sure, we are in the biggest war 
of them all right now. There are 160 million suffering. There were 
only 13 million in the Second World War. Only about one-fourth 
suffered, and they were trained. 

In this war, which involves 160 million or 170 million, women and 
children are suffering the most, and they are not trained to suffer. 
That comes through the amount of money we are spending all over, 
or giving away, as happened last week here on the floor. We have 
$39 billion more of debts than all the rest of the world put together. 
We are out trying to tell the world today that we can help them 
all when we cannot even help ourselves. We are going to a $10-billion 
deficit next year. 

(Off the record.) 


ComMMuUNITY PRoGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Community program, $1,150,000. 
through 291. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Insert pages 289 





CoMMUNITY PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959__..-.__-.-...---...------.- $2, 050, 000 
A>-Oblisations for new ProjectSs cok ttn eeenwsinseeu 1, 150, 000 
B—Obligatione for prior year projectsa.___.....—.._..=...-..+.+-s 900, 000 
Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1958._..._._...._--..._........--.-- 5, 934, 000 
Beer ODTeenS, GHEE FORT TO ning i pee nnpegueeos 4, 716, 579 


Obligations for the community program for fiscal year 1959 are estimated at 
$2,050,000, of which $1,150,000 is for new projects, justified in section A below, 
which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 Authorization Act or were pre- 
viously authorized and for which a request for appropriation was deferred until 
fiscal year 1959. The balance of $900,000 is for projects listed under section B 
below, which were authorized prior to fiscal year 1959, and for which funds have 
previously been appropriated but are now carried over into fiscal year 1959. 
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SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as follows: 


Funded Estimated | Funding re- 





Project Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 1959 to com- 
plete project 
59-h-1 | School storage building, Hanford, 
a er ee $75, 000 0 $75, 000 0 
59 (i) | General plant projects_- ; 937, 000 0 937, 000 0 
58-k-3 | Additional water well, Los Alamos, 
Ns BOGE... eee 138, 000 0 138, 000 0 
PO cc nccnnstt sth Sct 1, 150, 000 0 1, 150, 000 0 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-h-1. School storage building, Hanford, Wash., $75,000 

This project provides for the construction of a cinder block storage building 
as an addition to the school maintenance shop to house all active storage items 
in the Richland School District. At the present time, approximately 1,500 square 
feet of the school administration building is utilized as storage space for food 
and cafeteria supplies. The old high school is used to store used furniture, 
extra equipment, and bulky school supplies. 

The construction of this building would (1) make it possible to utilize the 
present administration building for additional office and workroom space, thus 
avoiding the need for possible expensive administrative construction, (2) allow 
the abandonment of the deteriorated old high school building now used as a 
storage facility and (3) consolidate at one location all active storage space of 


the school district, thus making possible more efficient handling, control and 
storage procedures. 


2. Project 59 (i). General plant projects, $937,000 


This project covers alterations, additions, replacements and other general 
improvements of various types which are anticipated for schools, city roads and 
streets, sewage systems, municipal activities, water systems, electrical distribu- 
tion systems, central steam plants, housing, business concessions, hospital and 
other community facilties. Normal operating requirements in past years in- 
dicate the need for numerous capital items each year in order to provide the 
most economical operation of facilities at the various communities. 


8. Project 58-k-3. Additional water well, Los Alamos, N. Mew., $138,000 


This project provides for the replacement of well No. 1 in Los Alamos Canyon 
which is no longer useful due to excessive sanding conditions caused by collapsed 
well casing. The replacement well will furnish the productive capacity required 
to meet the increasing demand for water brought about by additional housing, 
school plant, and laboratory facilities now under construction or recently 
completed. 

The proposed well will be drilled to a depth of 1,500 to 2,000 feet depending 
on the water strata encountered. It will be located adjacent to the existing well 
and have a capacity of 500,000 gallons per day. The cost esimate of $138,000 is 
predicated on the assumption that existing equipment and buildings of well No. 
1 will be salvaged and reused. 
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SECTION B 







The projects comprising section B which have been previously authorized and 


for which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over 
into fiscal year 1959 are: 















| | Obligations | Obligations | Funding re- 

Project | | ‘Total esti- incurred to be incurred | quired after 
No. Title mated cost through in fiscal year | fiscal year 

| fiscal year 1959 1959 to com- 

| 1958 plete project 














58-k-2 | Housing modifications, Los Alamos, 





Re GB iia el nidelae cid ini eae apoB ats $1, 000, 000 $250, 000 $750, 000 0 
D-57-1 | Municipal facilities, Richland dis- 
A Sp ek on on scnceceen geal 2, 215, 000 2, 127, 000 88, 000 0 
3050 | Additional grade school facilities, | 
SD, cere tc lo: 6 ee oa ae 225, 000 | 194, 000 31, 000 0 
9093 leo water well and sewage | 
0052 facilities, Richland-.............-..- | 1, 760, 000 | 1, 729, 000 31, 000 0 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Administrative program, $400,000. 


Insert page 292. 
(The page referred to follows :) 












ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


a ee a we ws ee 


Obligations for the administrative program for fiscal year 1959 are estimated 
at $400,000 for the project justified in section A below. This project was author- 
ized in the fiscal year 1959 Authorization Act. 















SECTION A 
| | 

| Funded Estimated | Funding re- 

Project | Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 

No. Title mated cost fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1959 1959 to com- 

| plete project 
59 (i) | General plant projects................ | $400, 000 0 $400, 000 0 









EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION 


1. Project 59 (i). General plant projects, $400,000 

This project provides for alterations, additions, replacements, and other gen- 
eral improvements of various types at the Washington headquarters in German- 
town, Md., and administrative facilities located in the field. Normal operating 
requirements necessitate a need for numerous capital items each year, many 
of which are of a recurring nature, for reasons of economy, safety, health pro- 
tection, and efficient operations. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Maenuson. I believe I have no questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? While we have the time, you may go 
into anything that you have on your mind. 


A 
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Spectat Nuciear MATERIALS 


PLUTONIUM REACTOR 


Mr. Fenton. Coming back to the plutonium problem, these proj- 
ects which are listed in this bill, H. R. 13121, have not been requested 
by the AEC, have they ? 

Mr. Frosere. All of them except the ones to which I referred in 
the short supplemental statement were requested. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not requested the large reactor? 
ee Fioserc. We did not officially request it, that is correct, Dr. 

enton. 

Mr. Fenton. It has not been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Fiosere. That is correct. 

We have had discussions with the Bureau of the Budget about it 
and expressed our personal views, but we did not officially in writing 
request the reactor, and the Bureau of the Budget did not clear the 
project. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you in agreement with the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Fiozserc. The Commission, as I stated before, Dr. Fenton, can 
act only on the formally stated requirements of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Fenton. They have not made any request ? 

Mr. Fioserc. They have not made any formal statement of re- 
quirements to us, and consequently we have not acted formally on 
anything that we did not have. 

Mr. Fenton. In section 101 (a) of the bill, H. R. 13121, project 
59-a-5 is a production facility for special nuclear materials at Han- 
ford, Wash., in the amount of $145 million. 

Mr. Fiozere. Yes, sir. That is the project we are discussing. 

Mr. Fenton. Section 101 (a) (8) of Public Law 85-162, August 
21, 1957, authorized you to spend $3 million for development, design 
and engineering of a large-scale, dual-purpose reactor for the pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials. As a result of that authoriza- 
tion, you engaged the General Electric Co. to make a study. 

Mr. Fioserc. And others; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. As a result of that study, on April 1, 1958, this year, 
you submitted a report to the joint committee summarizing the re- 
sults of the design, engineering and development work, did you not? 

Mr. Friopera. Yes, sir. Yes, sir, we did, on April 1, submit such 
a report. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you given any details about the report prior to 
my questioning? 

Mr. Fiosere. To whom? 

Mr. Fenton. The Joint Committee. 

Mr. Fiosere. They are well informed on this; yes, sir. As I 
recall, this report was submitted in both classified and unclassified 
form. 

Dr. Lrssy. The law requires us to have it to them by April 1. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you free to tell us what it is? 

Mr. Fioserc. We shall be glad to do it. Mr. Davis or Mr. Bloch 
may respond to that question in detail. 

Mr. Biocu. The report covered a preliminary engineering and 
development study of an advanced type production reactor. It isa 
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graphite-moderated, water-cooled reactor which is basically similar 
to the reactors which already exist at Hanford. These higher tem- 
peratures and pressures involve some new development problems. 

The other difference is really a function of the thing I mentioned. 
It involves a recirculating cooling loop instead of just once-through 
cooling water. Several years ago we concluded if we built any more 
reactors at Hanford, we would have to go to a recirculating primary 
loop because once-through cooling w ater goes through the reactor 
ore directly back into the river, “discharging a little bit of radio- 
activity into the river, and we felt we had reached the limit and, 
therefore, any additional reactors would have to have recirculating 
water. 

The study developed several versions of this basic reactor concept 
ranging from a straight plutonium production unit with no capability 
for generation of by product power, to a unit which would have 

‘apability for taking off as much as 700,000 kilowatts of byproduct 
power. 

That very generally is the scope of the report. The report covered 
the technical details, the development problems, and the estimated 
cost of producing plutonium from these various variations of the 
reactor design. The entire study was based upon a Government- 
financed project at Hanford. The study had particular application 
to that site. 

Mr. Fenton. You have already stated the difference in production 
of plutonium. 

Mr. Biocnu. Yes, sir. This would be an advanced reactor which 
would have more capability than our older units. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the adidtional factor, producing electrical 
energy ? 

Mr. Briocn. The study covered that and gave estimates of the cost 
of conversion and adding various increments of power. The study 
covered a range from a straight plutonium producer on through to a 


plutonium producer which w ould cone urrently generate up to 700,000 
kilowatts of byproduct electric power. 


COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS RELATIVE TO PLUTONIUM REACTOR STUDY 


Mr. Fenton. Did the Commission concur in the findings as out- 
lined in the report? 

Mr. Fuoserc. It was not the report’s business to make recommenda- 
tions, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Fuiosnerc. It made no recommendations. All it did was state 
facts. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, the Joint Committee would be interested in 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

Mr. Fioserc. Inferences could well be drawn from the report, and 
the Joint Committee has drawn lots of them. I mean there was no 
specific punchline in the report which said: 





On the basis of the previous facts, we recommend the following course of 
action. 
That was not stated in the report. 


Dr. Lissy. I think perhaps we could say, Doctor, as our statement 
set forth, that had we had a requirement, we would certainly have 
stated this kind of reactor. 
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Mr. Fenton. As when any bill in the House is referred to the proper 
agency for their thoughts on the matter, whether it is a particular 
thing they are asking for or not, I must assume that H. R. 13121 was 
referred to the Commission for your opinion about it. 

Mr. Froserc. I do not know if this bill was referred to us, Dr. 
Fenton. I do not believe it was. It was reported out of the com- 
mittee in this form. It was not referred to us for comment before 
the hearing, or anything of that sort, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Fenton. To whom would that bill have been referred ? 

Mr. Fropera. The bill in its initial form was submitted by us, but 
it has been modified substantially in the committee. I do not believe 
that the modified form has been submitted to the Commission for 
comment. 

Dr. Lisny. There was no formal comment on it, Doctor. We work 
very closely with the Joint Committee in general and, as the law re- 
quires, we ‘keep them fully and currently informed of our proceed- 
ings. I think it fair to say they have a pretty good notion of how we 
feel about most matters. No formal comment was made on H. R. 
13121, I am informed by the staff. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you precluded from giving us your opinion about 
it? 

Mr. Froperc. Tf you ask for our personal opinion, I do not suppose 
weare,no,sir. Ihave already stated mine. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you in agreement with the bill? 

Mr. Froperc. It is my personal opinion that there is such a require- 
ment, yes, Doctor, on the basis of my general information. 

I could not prove it, but that is my feeling. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you are in ‘disagreement with the military, is 
that right? 

Mr. Froserc. I should not say “disagreement.” I think the mili- 
tary are in disagreement with themselves. The military departments 
have apparently stated to the Joint Committee that there is a require- 
ment for this reactor, but apparently the Secretary of Defense has 
never so stated, and he cert: iinly has never so stated to us. So if Iam 
in disagreement with somebody, I suppose I would have to say I was 
in disagreement with the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, it has been reported that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have made a recommendation for a substantial increase in 

‘apacity to produce plutonium for atomic weapons. You state it has 
not been approved by the Department of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense should, I believe, make such recommenda- 
tion, particularly if a majority of the Joint Chiefs are in agreement. 
Do you happen to know what the Joint Chiefs think about it? 

Mr. Fronerc. My understanding is that the Joint Chiefs all agree, 
and the only disagreement is as to ‘the degree of the increase. This is 
based on hearsay information, but I believe it to be correct. 

Mr. Fenton. In connection with the proposed plutonium production 
facility, the dual-purpose facility, what is the estimated cost of the 
plutonium ? 

Mr. Fronerc. I shall ask Mr. Bloch to give you the figures. 

Mr. Brocn. I can give this on an index ‘basis, and that would be 
unclassified, or I can give the actual dollars off the record. The 
actual dollars are classified. 
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Mr. Fenton. I would take off the record if it is classified. 

Mr. Taser. If you can give it in a way that it is not classified, why 
do we not have it for the record ? 

Mr. Buiocu. The study developed a unit cost of producing plu- 
tonium for these various reactor types. The cost is a function of 
assumptions with respect to how long a production requirement will 
last. Thestudy developed two campaigns. 

On the one hand, it assumed a 10-year requirement for production 
and, on the other hand, a 25-year requirement. Using as 100 the 
cost of producing plutonium from a single-purpose unit assuming 
a 10-year requirement, then to produce plutonium from that same 
unit on a 25-year campaign, the index would be 79. The convertible 
reactor, if you do not convert it, on a 25-year basis, the index would be 
90. But if you converted that unit to take off 300,000 kilowatts of 
power on a 25-year basis, the index would be 75; and for 700,000 
kilowatts of power on a 25-year basis, the index would be 54. 

If you assumed only a 10-year requirement, then taking off 700,000 
kilowatts the index would go to 70. If you took off only 300,000 
kilowatts, the index would be 111. 

This establishes the general relationship. This is assuming a con- 
stant value of 3.58 mills for the power that would be generated. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give us what the convertible would be on a 
10-year basis? 

Mr. Buiocu. If not converted, the index would be 117 on a 10-year 
basis, 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give us in dollars the difference, off the 
record ? 

Mr. Brocu. The actual dollars? 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF REACTOR FOR PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. According to the report to you of April 1, the initial 
capital cost of a reactor of this type built for plutonium only but 
with built-in provision for subsequent installation of facilities to 
produce 300,000 kilowatts of electric power would be $151 million; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Fioserc. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. The installation of the generators at some later date 
would cost an additional $59 million. 

Mr. Froserc. I am informed that $66 million is the correct figure. 

Mr. Fenton. The principal objective, of course, is the provision 
of plutonium capacity for military purposes. This objective would 
be obtained not only faster but at far less cost by the construction of 
a single-purpose rather than convertible type; is that right? 

Mr. Frozerc. On your stated premise, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. The immediate savings would be the difference be- 
tween the estimated $126 million for the single-purpose reactor and 
the $145 million authorized here; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Frosere. I think you have $6 million floating in there, Dr. 
Fenton; $120 million is comparable to the $145 million. The addi- 
tional $6 million should be added to either case. 

That is why I concurred in the $151 million figure before. 

Mr. Fenton. In addition to this saving, there would be a saving 
of approximately $60 million for future addition of power facilities. 
r. Froperc. For a 300-megawatt plant, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I take for granted you are in agreement with the bill. 

Mr. Froserc. My personal opinion, or the position of the Com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Fenton. The Commission. 

Mr. Fiozerc. The Commission, as I stated before, has no foundation 
on which officially to state that there is a requirement and, therefore, 
to recommend the construction of the reactor. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think we need this additional reactor for the 
production of electrical energy ? 

Mr. Fiozere. My personal consideration of it is that that is con- 
siderably less important than the plutonium production capacity of the 
reactor. 

Mr. Fenton. AsI stated the other day, if you go into the generation 
of electricity, not only are you interfering with the mining of coal 
but you now will interfere with the great, established electric business, 
not only steam-electric power but hydroelectric power. 

Inasmuch as the military requirement for a reactor of that type is 
essential, I think we should do first things first and not spell the 
destruction of other industries, which is what it will mean. 

As I said before, we cannot interfere with progress, and we do not 
want to interfere with progress. 

Mr. Fiozere. I was interested to learn the other day, Dr. Fenton, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission installations consume 25 percent 
of the coal which is produced in Kentucky. It is the biggest single 
customer by a tremendous factor. 

Mr. Fenton. The TVA buys a lot, also. 

Dr. Lissy. It is true we buy a lot of power from TVA to run our 
diffusion plants. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, we already know that. 

I think that is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I think I would like to have the rest of that statement 
read, or did you read it? 

Mr. Frosere. I read it in your absence, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. It is in the record? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir, it is in the record. The part begins at about 
the seventh line on page 3. 

Mr. Taser. Would the Commission have sufficient engineers, 
scientists, and other trained personnel to carry on all of the projects 
called for in the proposed authorization bill ? 

Mr. Frozere. It is our belief, Mr. Taber, that the answer is “Yes.” 
Mr. Taser. Of the total funds which have been recommended by 
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the Joint Committee, what priorit 


iy does each project bear to the 
others? That is, which ones are of t 


he highest priority ? 
PuysicaL RresEarcH 
PRIORITY LIST FOR PROJECTS ADDED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fioserc. We furnished the Joint Committee at their request a 
priority list of all the projects which are included in this group, in 
the descending order of priority. 

Mr. Taper. C ould you submit that to us? 

Mr. Fioserc. Yes, sir. we would be happy to put it in the record 
or I would be happy to read it to you, if you prefer. I think it better 
to put it in the record, because it is long a complicated. 

Dr. Lissy. There is one comment I would like to make about it. It 
is difficult to take the 16 projects and really put them 1, 2, 3, in order. 
We have done a little grouping. That is indicated 1 in the covering 
letter to Mr. Holifield. I think if we give you the priority listing, 
we ought to give you the covering letter to Mr. Holifield which ex- 
plains < our thinking, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Should that be in the report ? 

Dr. Lissy. We would be glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Frosere. It is in the Joint Committee record, but it is not 
classified so I think it would be wise to have it in the record. 

Mr. Taser. Then we will put that in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow: ) 



















UNITED States Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., June 20, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIrFrieE.Lp, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Legislation, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 


Dear Mr. Horirretp: In response to your letter of June 13, 1958, there is at- 
tached a priority listing of the construction projects submitted to Representative 
Price on June 5, 1958. 

While a listing has been prepared, we would like to point out that such a 
priority grouping is not, in our opinion, entirely realistic. The reason for this 
view is that each of the projects has merit for a particular segment of the pro- 
gram or towards the general improvement of the facilities at the different labora- 
tories. As such, they are not truly comparable and cannot be practicably listed 
in an order of priority. However, with this explanation, the attached is sub- 
mitted and we sincerely hope that it complies with your request. 


If we can be of further assistance to you in this matter, please do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 


Sincerely yours, 















H. 8. Vance for ——— — 
Chairmen. 
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Physical research construction projects not included in AEC's fiscal year 1959 
authorization request 


Construction project title 


Metals and ceramics research building, ORNL 
Metals process development plant, Ames 
Physics building, BN 
Accelerator oa rovements, UCRL 

roan e RL 

Chemistry hot laboratory, ANL oe 

Expansion of stable isotope production capacity, ORNL 
Particle accelerator program, Cambridge accelerator 
Central Research Laboratory addition, ORNL 
Chemistry building, addition, UCRL ; 
10 Mev. Van de Graaff, A 2 
Cyclotron, ORNL 
High energy physics building, Columbia University. 
Research and engineering reactor, AN L 
High flux reactor, BNL 
Research reactor, Ames 
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1 This amount represents an increase required in the prior authorization of $2,140,000 for project 57-h-2. 


2 The $3,000,000 previously shown for this project was an earlier estimate later revised during the budget 
process to $5, 000, 000. 


3 This amount represents the estimated cost of an additional wing to the central research building previ- 
ously authorized under project 57-h-1 in the amount of $5,780,000, that was subsequently deferred. 


Reactor DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Taser. In your opinion, is the time allowed for requesting and 
accepting proposals from industry sufficient to permit proper anal " 
and decision by industry to participate in the research and develo 
ment and construction of the various reactors which show Sonmeaate 
properties ? 

Mr. Fiosere. I would say it is my opinion, Mr. Taber, that it is a 
tight schedule, but one which is satisfiable. No slack time is allowed, 
I would say, but I believe it can be met. 

Mr. Taper. Will the classifying of a particular type or size of 
reactor design and engineering study tend to preclude industry 
participation ? 

Mr. Fioserc. I think it will not. We have cooperative arrange- 
ments with industry in general. I do not believe it will preclude people 
from participating. 

Dr. h ailate: I think, Mr. Taber, my understanding of the bill—and 
I would like to be corrected if I am in error in this—is that this does 
not preclude industry coming in as they have in the past with co- 
operative propositions. It just describes those things which we origi- 

nate. I believe this understanding is correct. 

I think when we consider that, it is quite satisfactory. I do not 
believe it will hinder cooperation with industry, because it does not 
preclude the other kind of arrangement. 


INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 109 (F) OF THE AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. Taser. What is your interpretation of the full meaning of sec- 
tion 109 (f) of the proposed authorization bill? Will it lead to domi- 
nation by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and tend to limit 
or preclude participation in the program by industry ? 

Mr. Fiosere. Could I ask Mr. Davis to respond to your question, 
Mr. Taber, with regard to that subject? 
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Mr. Davis. My understanding of this is that we would have to desig- 
nate a particular reactor by type and size and ask for invitations. If 
none are received within an appropriate period of time, the Com- 
mission would then be permitted to build the reactor. 

There is no provision, except by getting completely separate au- 
thorization, for any cooperative project the way this bill is drafted. 
The answer, therefore, is that I think there is no way except by fol- 
lowing the usual authorization process for any new project to get any 
industrially sponsored project included. 

Mr. Taser. Would it be better to provide for inviting proposals by 
industry of the types and sizes which they would consider participa- 
tion in? 

Mr. Fioserc. That is what the Commission recommended to the 
Joint Committee, I believe. 

Mr. Taser. What I have just suggested ? 

Mr. Frosera. Yes, sir. Certainly it is more flexible that way. 

Mr. Taper. Is it true that under the proposed authorization lan- 
guage, once AEC specifies the type and size of reactor for which 
design and engineering studies are to be made under project 59-d-13, 
AEC would then be committed or obligated to build such type and 
size reactor if no industry proposals are received or contracts nego- 
tiated in the short time allowed ? 

Mr. Fioperc. If you are referring to project 59-d-13, Mr. Taber, 
at the bottom of page 4, I think the answer to your question is no, 
there is no compulsion to go ahead and build those reactors. 

What we are doing here is submitting studies analogous or com- 
parable to the studies we submitted on April 1 of this year to the 
Joint Committee with regard both to this production reactor and to 
the gas-cooled reactor. I would assume that any decisions about 
going further would depend on what the studies showed. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. You have made a very satisfactory report, Mr. Com- 
missioner, on the use of current facilities. 


SpecrAL NuciEAR MATERIALS 


CAPABILITY TO MEET MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


But I notice in the report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy to the House, dated July 2, 1958, they tell us that in 1957-58 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed concern over the capability of 
planned reactor production to meet future military requirements, and 
in May 1958 the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously recommended that 
the earliest practicable steps be taken to substantially expand reactor 
production. 

I take for granted you agree with the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on that point. 

Mr. F opera. I believe that is an accurate statement of fact. I 
would be glad to give my personal opinion, if you choose to have it. 

Mr. Cannon. Then also the report calls attention to the fact that 
in June 1958 a classified report was submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee by the panel in which the panel reached three conclusions. 

The first : 


(a) Present and planned output of reactor products is substantially inade- 
quate * * *, 
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That is a rather strong statement. 


(@) Present and planned output of reactor products in substantially inade- 
quate to meet the minimum of future needs of the armed services— 
not all of the needs but even the minimum needs. They are at this 
time inadequate. 

(bv) A major expansion program for production of reactor products is eco- 

: nomically sound and desirable. 

(c) The existing system of the established requirements for fissionable ma- 
terials has important shortcomings. 

They conclude: 


The Commission in recognition of the need for additional plutonium originally 
: included a production reactor in its recommendation to the Bureau of the Budget 
in early 1958. This production reactor was eliminated by the budget prior to 

being submitted to the Joint Committee. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Reacror DEvELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Cannon. We will take up now the reactor development pro- 
gram, in which we have a request for $159,737,000. We will insert in 
the record here pages 258 through 273. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM—CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Program statement 


Estimated obligations fiscal year 1959__.._..._---_--__-----------. $208, 722, 000 
A.. Obligations for NOW PPO iinnca ose ene secnoeconaccene (159, 737, 000) 
B. Oligations for prior year projects...................... (48, 985, 000) 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1958__-..--.---.---------._.- 128, 748, 000 
Actual obligations fiseal year 1957..........-.-...--..=...-... 102, 378, 116 


Obligations for the reactor development program for fiscal year 1959 are esti- 
mated at $208,722,000 of which $159,737,000 is for new projects justified in 
section A below which were either authorized in the fiscal year 1959 Authoriza- 
tion Act, or were previously authorized and for which a request for appropri- 
ation was deferred until fiscal year 1959. Also included is $2,500,000 for 
advanced architect-engineer work for the heavy water power reactor. The 
balance of $48,985,000 is for projects listed under section B below which were 
authorized prior to fiscal year 1959 and for which funds have previously been 
appropriated but are now carried over into fiscal year 1959. 


) 27544—58——77 
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SECTION A 


The projects comprising section A are as follows: 





Funded Estimated | Funding re- 


Project Total esti- through obligations, | quired after 
No. Title mated cost fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

1958 1959 1959 to com- 

plete project 


59-d-1 | Reprocessing pilot plant, Oak Ridge 











National Laboratory, Tennessee-.-_-- $3, 500, 000 0 $3, 500, 000 0 
59-d-2 | Special purpose test installation. -.--- 2, 300, 000 0 2, 300, 000 0 
59-d-3 | Fast reactor safety testing station, 
Nevada test site._..............-...- 1, 367, 000 0 1, 367, 000 0 
59-d-4 | Army reactor experimental area 
(AREA) Arco, Idaho....___....--- 1, 000, 000 0 1, 000, 000 0 
Sef: 06 Os. ki hii eins Ss isto dia 5, 000, 000 0 5, 000, 000 0 
59-d-6 | Army package power reactor No. 2... 3, 000, 000 0 3, 000, 000 0 
69-d-7 | Modifications to organic moderated 
reactor experiment (OMRE), ex- 
perimental boiling water reactor 
(EBWR), and boiling reactor ex- 
oe .  , 6, 300, 000 0 2, 500, 000 $3, 800, 000 
59-d-8 | Heavy water component test reactor-- 8, 000, 000 0 8, 000, 000 0 
59-d-9 | Fuels technology center addition, Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, Illinois. 5, 000, 000 0 5, 000, 000 0 
59-d-10 | Gas cooled power reactor 51, 000, 000 0 51, 000, 000 0 
59-d-11 | Project Sherwood plant_............-- 2, 000, 000 0 2, 000, 000 0 
59-xxx | Heavy water power reactor (A-E 
ENE: cng bacapminuiinesinngses ance 2, 500, 000 0 2, 500, 000 0 
59-1 | General plant project...............-- 6, 000, 000 0 6, 000, 000 0 
58-e-5 | Test installation for classified project 9,000,000 | 1 $2, 500,000 2 6, 500, 000 0 
58-e-6 | Project Sherwood plant 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 0 
58-e-11 | Sodium reactor experiment (SRE) 
modification, Santa Susana, Calif... 4, 700, 000 500, 000 2, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 
58-e-15 | Plutonium recycle test reactor-_- 15, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 0 
57-c-2 | Research and developmental test 
UL ctneeaitutindnemavsemtscute aed 27, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 0 
56-b-2 | Fast power breeder pilot facility 
(EBR-II). ae : 29, 100, 000 14, 850, 000 14, 250, 000 0 
58-e-16 | Destroyer reactor plant, West Mil- 
Oy Ns occcscseciss essere cee 35, 000, 000 3, 880, 000 16, 120, 000 15, 000, 000 
PIII i sn cise ciubilahesinescradessicnne bebe 1c 46,730,000 | 159, 737, 000 20, 800, 000 


1 $457,000 is carried over into fiscal year 1959 (see sec. B, p. 273). 
2 In addition, $457,000 will be obligated from funds carried over from fiscal year 1958 as indicated in sec. B. 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS IN SECTION A 


1. Project 59-d-1. Reprocessing pilot plant, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Tennessee, $3,500,000 


This project provides for the design, construction and additions to the present 
ORNL Thorex pilot plant, metal recovery plant, and multicurie fission products 
pilot plant so as to integrate their operation to study the various chemical 
“headend” processing techniques which have been under development for the 
past several years. The nature of the hot operations involved makes it highly 
unlikely that such demonstrations would be performed by private industry. To 
be conclusive, this demonstration must include the reprocessing of significant 
quantities of fuel at full activity levels. 

It is planned to combine the existing pilot plant installations by means of an 
additional cell, mechanical handling area, and canal. The integrated systems 
will be capable of processing varying quantities of depleted to highly enriched 
uranium, plutonium, or thorium, and of demonstrating fission product recovery 
from wastes. Part of the integrated complex will also contribute to various 
military program requirements and will provide unique plants for the eventual 
recovery of certain power reactor, thorium-containing fuels under the interim 
processing program. “Custom” recovery jobs will continue to be performed 
but at higher activity levels than heretofore. All of these operations will 
also tend to insure a continuing feed to the multicurie fission products plant. 


2. Project 59-d-2. Special purpose test installation, $2,300,000 


This project provides for the construction of extensive development and test 
facilities for a classified project. 


Additional information on this project is contained on classified page 274. 
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8. Project 59-d-8. Fast reactor safety testing station, Nevada test site, $1,367,000 


This project provides facilities to investigate the safety of fast reactors. 
Permanent facilities to be constructed at this time consist of cooling pit, remote 
control facilities, supporting utilities, etc. Electrical power for normal opera- 
tions will be brought in from the nearest network and a 500 kilowatt emergency 
power station will also be installed in the area in the event of power failure 
during operations. Moderate type roads will be required to and within the 
testing area. In addition, water supplies sufficient for the short period opera- 
tions will be hauled in and stored. Trailers will be used as the need arises 
to handle personnel and equipment and, for this purpose, power outlets and 
parking space for the trailers will be provided. 

It is the purpose of the reactor safety program to further insure the safety 
of fast reactors for civilian power generation. To this end, a fast reactor 
safety program is required at a remote area for which the Nevada test site 
has been selected. 


4. Project 59-d-4. Army reactor experimental area (AREA), Arco, Idaho, 
$1,000,000 

This project will consist of the engineering and construction of an experi- 
mental area to provide technical support to all reactors planned or underway 
for the Army power reactor program at the National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho. Examples of the types of facilities to be included are hot cells, a shop, 
and maintenance building. 

Two Army reactors are currently underway at the national reactor testing 
station. These are the Argonne low-power reactor scheduled for completion in 
fiscal year 1959 and the gas-cooled reactor experiment scheduled for completion 
in early fiscal year 1960. It is highly probable that additional requirements for 
Army reactor projects will develop in future years, in which case extensive sup- 
porting technical services and installations will be required. Substantial savings 
will be possible if these services and activities are grouped in a centrally located 
technical support area. Installations which can profitably be grouped in this 
manner will be constructed under this project. 


5. Project 59-d-5. Hot cells, $5,000,000 


This project is for the construction of hot-cell facilities at various AEC 
laboratory locations. These cells will be located in appropriate buildings whose 
structures will probably be steel framing with reinforced concrete floors, metal 
roof panels, and built-up roof. Exterior walls will undoubtedly be of masonry 
construction, and each cell may be stainless steel, lined, constructed of high- 
density concrete, and equipped with manipulators and high-density viewing 
windows. 

A similar project was authorized in fiscal year 1958 and $3,500,000 was appro- 
priated. The amount required for fiscal year 1959 is to provide additional hot 
cells required for the reactor development program, 


6. Project 59-d-6. Army package power reactor No. 2, $3,000,600 


This project covers engineering and construction of a prototype packaged 
nuclear powerplant. The DOD will contribute funds necessary for the develop- 
ment of the conventional components of this plant. 

Emphasis will be placed on achieving a low-cost plant requiring a minimum of 
attention for operation and maintenance and which will draw extensively on 
technology developed in current reactor development program, but will require 
extensions of the state of development to approach an optimum military system. 

The plant visualized in this project is comparable to the APPR-1; however, it 
is to be designed to be preassembled into a minimum number of packages for 
rapid field erection. 

It is anticipated that construction of the prototype packaged power reactor will 
be performed under lump-sum contract by an industrial contractor. 

Additional information on this project is contained on classified page 275. 


7. Project 59-d-7?. Modifications to organic moderated reactor experiment 
(OMRE) experimental boiling water reactor (HBWR), and boiling reactor 
experiment (BORAX), $6,300,000 


Reactor experiments are originally designed.with the limited objectives of 
proving the technical feasibility of the concept or design approach. Full flexibility 
is not usually incorporated initially because all possible avenues of research and 
testing cannot be known before operating experience is obtained. Successful or 
even unsuccessful operation of the original experiment leads to the modifications 
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to exploit promising approaches or to correct problems that reactor operations 
uncover. This project is for modifying the OMRE, EBWR, and the BORAX 
reactors which are designed for thermal outputs in excess of 10,000 kilowatts. 

Although the nature and extent of modifications to the reactor equipment cannot 
= fully determined at this time, the following is an indication of the work to be 

one: 

EBWR: Modifications to permit analysis and comparison of the plant’s per- 
formance with D.0 and H.O using both forced and natural circulation of the 
coolant moderator. These modifications are necessary to determine the maxi- 
mum capabilities of the plant with the present metallic core and with subsequent 
oxide and metallic cores. 

BORAX: The present BORAX facility was designed as a low-cost, short-term 
experiment. The reactor pit was not coated or lined with a thermal shield. 
The same pressure vessel, pit, thermal shield, and associated equipment has been 
used for BORAX I, II, III, and IV. Asa result of this extended use, the reactor 
pit, pressure vessel, control rods, and drive mechanisms are beyond repair. It 
is contemplated to further modify the reactor to construct a BORAX V to provide 
continuity of testing and experiments. 

OMRE: This project contemplates major modifications and improvements in 
the OMRE at the NRTS to increase the reactor power level and provide flexible 
facilities for continued study of organic materials for use as reactor coolants and 
moderators. Modifications will be made to facilitate loading and removal of 
fuel elements from the reactor; additional building space will be required for 
laboratories and to house equipment being tested, such as prototype steam gen- 
erators, pumps, coolant and moderator storage, etc. 


8. Project 59-d-8. Heavy water component test reactor, $8,000,000. 


This project provides for the construction of an experimental reactor of the 
pressurized water type, DO moderated and cooled, together with necessary sup- 
port facilities adjacent to an existing production facility at Savannah River plant 
to minimize required supporting utilities. No electric generating facilities are 
planned. 

This reactor is planned to permit testing and evaluation for the purpose of 
improving fuel elements and other critical components for use in large-scale 
D,O power reactors. The pressurized water system will be similar to that visual- 
ized for a full-scale unit except that the energy of the hot D.O will be discharged 
into cooling water. The flow rate and temperature of the heavy water will be 
measured in order to determine the amount of useful power that could be pro- 
duced if the necessary equipment were installed and to provide a basis for 
extrapolation to larger units. 

Pressurized heavy water cooled and moderated power reactors constitute one 
class of reactors which may play an important role in the future of nuclear 
power. Studies already completed and development and evaluation work already 
in progress indicate that construction and operation of such a reactor is feasible. 
The design and operation of a full-scale power reactor will be determined by a 
number of factors, some of which require the construction and operation of this 
proposed reactor to acquire the requisite technical data and operating experience. 

The preliminary engineering cost estimate is $8 million with approximately 
$1 million being required for buildings and support facilities, and the balance 
representing the estimated cost of reactor construction. 


9. Project 59-d-9. Fuels Technology Center addition, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, Ill., $5,000,000 


This project provides for the expansion of the Fuels Technology Center for 
work on the development of fabrication methods for low alpha fuel and reactor 
materials. The structure will be reinforced concrete faced with brick. Approxi- 
mately one-half of it will be high bay space; the areas included are as follows: 
foundry and fabrication; ceramics; machine shop; jacketing, coating, welding 
areas; and equipment as necessary. The present areas are to be maintained for 
core fabrication; equipment of use in the development program but of little 
value for major fabrication jobs will be moved to the new facility. 

The Argonne National Laboratory has become and is expected to continue to 
be a major reactor development center. A considerable portion of this overall 
program involves the design, construction, and operation of experimental reactors. 
The Engineering Metallurgy Section of the Metallurgy Division of ANL is con- 
cerned with the development of reactor components, particularly fuel elements, 


and when necessary, with the manufacture of cores and other components for 
experimental reactors. 
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Present facilities are not adequate enough to carry on both the development and 
the manufacturing of cores simultaneously. The development of better compo- 
nents must be held in abeyance while the only available equipment is being used 
for manufacturing purposes. The expansion of the Fuels Technology Center 
will permit the conduct of development and manufacturing work simultaneously 
without the necessity of interleaving as at present. 


10. Project 59-d-10. Gas-cooled power reactor, $51 million 


It is planned to construct a prototype gas-cooled, graphite moderated reactor 
in fiscal year 1959. Design studies are now being carried out to select a specific 
reference design for a prototype 40 electrical megawatt plant. Other facilities 
required, in addition to the reactors systems and facilities to house the reactor 
and operating personnel, include turbine generator, warehouses, induced draft- 
cooling power, substation, and necessary utilities. 

The need for this facility is based on initiation of a broad United States pro- 
gram for the development of civilian gas-cooled power reactors. Recent intensive 
design studies have pointed up the potential of gas-cooled, graphite moderated 
reactors using partially enriched uranium fuel for economic power generation. 
Development of this potential requires construction and operation of a reactor 
prototype to obtain construction experience and establish operating character- 
istics and to provide for the testing of materials and fuel elements for more 
advanced versions of this concept. 

The AEC has determined that construction of this reactor is warranted and 
desirable. Accordingly, it will invite industrial participation in the develop- 
ment, final design, construction, and operation of a gas-cooled graphite moderated 
reactor prototype of about 40,000 EKW of electrical output which is the minimum 
size consistent with the objectives of this project. 

In its invitation, the AEC will reaffirm that it is the policy of the Commission 
to promote the development, construction and operation of nuclear powerplants 
as justified by their technological status under the best arrangement that can be 
obtained, accordingly the appropriation shall also be alternatively available for a 
cooperative program in accordance with section 110 of the fiscal year 1959 
authorization act. 

In the event a fully responsive proposal for a reactor of this type and develop- 
mental potential is not received and judged acceptable for negotiation within a 
reasonable time after the announcement, the Commission will proceed with 
immediate construction of a gas-cooled power reactor with total Government 
financing. 

In order to assure maximum rate of progress, the Commission will continue 
development and design work now underway in connection with this reactor type. 


11. Project 59-d—11. Project Sherwood plant, $2 million 


This project provides for the construction of supporting installations necessary 
at the several sites where controlled thermonuclear research is in progress. 
The controlled thermonuclear program, which has as its goal the controlled re- 
lease of energy from the fusion of light nuclei, is being actively pursued at four 
major sites (Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
Princeton University, and the University of California Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore) and is also supported by smaller projects at a number of other sites. 

Decisions concerning the assembly of rather sizable experimental models and 
their supporting installations in the controlled thermonuclear program are 
largely dependent upon the successful operation of smaller models and the reso- 
lution of a number of technical and theoretical problems. Recent developments 
in the control thermonuclear program indicate that the extent of the progress in 
this field will be sufficiently advanced by fiscal year 1959 to warrant the initia- 
tion of one or more models of such size that additional facilities for the develop- 
ment program and housing of machines may be required. Continued progress 
may be delayed if construction funds are not available for use immediately when 
needed. To cover these eventualities, this project provides $2 million for the 
construction of supporting facilities whenever necessary at the several sites 
where controlled thermonuclear research is in progress. 


12. Project 59-XXX. Heavy water power reactor (A-E only), $2);500,000 
It is planned to initiate in fiscal year 1959 design of a heavy water cooled and 


moderated reactor which can use either natural or slightly enriched uranium. 


Construction authorization is expected to be included in the Commission’s fiscal 
year 1960 request. 
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The Commission announced in January 1957 that it would be desirable to 
build a heavy water moderated power reactor which would be operable on nat- 
ural uranium fuel. No acceptable proposal from industry has been submitted 
under the existing ground rules of the power demonstration reactor program; 
therefore it is considered appropriate for the Commission to assume the initia- 
tive in furthering this project. It is proposed to proceed with evaluation and 
preliminary design of a plant of sufficient size to be operable with a reasonable 
fuel cycle with natural uranium but would be expected to achieve lower power 
costs with some enrichment of the fuel. It is planned to give industry an oppor- 
tunity to submit proposals for participation in later stages of the project as the 
development and design proceed. 


13. Project 59-i. General plant project, $6 million 


The work contemplated under this project consists of many miscellaneous 
improvements, alterations, and additions including minor new construction. 
Similar work is performed annually in order to provide for continuity of opera- 
tions, improvements in techniques, and reduction in operating costs in the 
various facilities of the reactor development program. Obligations in fiscal year 
1958 will be approximately $5,760,000. 

Since many of the items contained herein are recurring in nature, funds for 
those types of work are requested on past years’ experience. The estimate is 
for the requirements of the following operations offices: 


NING sisi do sth ictisinc wise so nhupsig ies SIS Sines ed esses wpe eeekloteeninds $2, 960, 000 
IS inti Skil tistics Carciicninatins selgtictaht axe ten cbetebbanas-euag 2, 000, 000 
I ii isis sieheicd: tit ok dian Scans cabs hE ks les othe eee 600, 000 
UNE cir tre needs ale eee ee ee 500, 000 

OO iid id nie dics win iii mien eh cela 6, 000, 000 


14. Project 58—-e—5. Test installation for classified project, $6,500,000 

This project provides for the design and construction of facilities necessary 
to determine the experimental feasibility of a classified project. 

Additional information on this project is contained on classified page 276. 
15. Project 58-e-6. Project Sherwood, $5 million 

This: project was authorized under the same title for fiscal year 1958 at 
$7,750,000 and $5 million was appropriated in that year. A revised cost estimate 
totaling $10 million has required new authorization and an additional $5 million 
for appropriation in fiscal year 1959 to complete the funding of the project. 

The project provides for the construction of supporting installations neces- 
sary at the several sites where controlled thermonuclear research is in progress, 
The program which has as its goal the controlled release of energy from the 
fusion of light nuclei is being actively pursued at four major sites (University 
of California Radiation Laboratory at Livermore, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Princeton University, and Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory), and is sup- 
ported by smaller projects at a number of other sites. 

The principal elements comprising the project are set forth below with a 
comparison to the previously authorized amount. 





Previous Proposed 








authoriza- authoriza- Change 
tion tion 
ir SrrNONO gs os Dee ie dae eeehe $5, 600, 000 $8, 600, 000 $3, 000, 000 
2. Sherwood Building, Livermore... _.____- DELTAS Thee: 0 900, 000 900, 000 
3. Additional power, Livermore and Berkeley. --._.........--- 550, 000 500, 000 — 50, 000 
4. Unforeseen construction__--- wd ddididin cussing dew cite acbinbcb ed 1, 600, 000 0 —1, 600, 000 
lem eres og oe ea oe | 7,750,000 | 10,000, 000 2, 250, 000 


One of these requirements ($8,600,000) provides for a two-place construction 
program on long-term leased or purchased land at Princeton University. The 
first phase will provide office, laboratory, and other supporting installations for 
the scientific and operating staff required for the experimental program and for 
the initial assembly and testing of components for the device. The second phase 
consists of the building to house the model C device and for the associated energy 
storage, pulsing equipment, and related mechanical equipment. The increase 
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in the estimated cost for these installations is due primarily to a required increase 
in the size and height of the building to house the model C device and an increase 
in the cost of the powerhouse and transmission line based on preliminary con- 
tractor design studies. The device and associated energy storage, pulsing equip- 
ment, and related mechanical equipment, estimated to cost $26 million, are budg- 
eted under appropriation “Operating expenses.” It is expected that experimen- 
tation with the device will begin in fiscal year 1960. 

The second and third known requirements cover construction at the University 
of California Radiation Laboratory at Livermore and Berkeley. One item of 
$500,000 will provide for additional power facilities for the various experimental 
devices at Livermore and Berkeley. The other item of $900,000 will provide addi- 
tional laboratory space for the expanding Livermore program. 


16. Project 58-e-11. Sodiwm reactor experiment modifications, Santa Susana, 
Calif., $2,200,000 

This project provides for modifications and improvements to the sodium 
graphite reactor experiment (SRE) located at Santa Susana, Calif. It provides 
for component modifications to incorporate engineering improvement for better 
performance and improved operating economy. Included will be the removal 
and replacement of the moderator assembly, removal and replacement of other 
components, modification or replacement of instrumentation and control devices, 
and the construction of a sodium flushing system to prepare the SRE for modifi- 
cation work. It will also be necessary to provide solid waste storage. 

This project is required to further develop the sodium graphite reactor con- 
eept. It will permit additional development work on components of the SRB, 
and the development of new components incorporating new knowledge subse- 
quently obtained from experimentation. The actual timing of this modification 
work will depend largely upon operating experience with the SRE as currently 
designed. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $4,700,000. Of this amount, $500,000 
was funded in prior years. The balance of $2 million to complete the funding 
of this project will be sought in fiscal year 1960. 


17. Project 58-e-15. Plutonium recycle test reactor, $10 million 


This project provides for the construction of a uranium plutonium fuel cycle 
experimental reactor with necessary supporting fa@ilities consisting of a steel 
containment building approximately 80 feet in diameter by 121 feet overall 
height, which will contain the reactor core, heat exchanger, fuel handling equip- 
ment and concrete shielding, and also underground provision for a storage basin 
and transfer of fuel. The service side of the reactor building will be principally 
of structural steel framing with corrugated cement asbestos siding and frangible 
roofing, and will be approximately 80 feet wide and 100 feet long. 

The reactor itself is a vertical pressure tube type reactor, heavy water mod- 
erated and cooled, with a thermal power rating of 70 megawatts. About 35 per- 
eent of the fuel elements will be spike enrichment plutonium elements and the 
remainder will be natural UO, elements. 


18. Project 57-c-2. Research and development test plant, $12,500,000 


This project provides for the construction and modification of laboratory re- 
search and development facilities at Los Alamos and the construction and modi- 
fication of reactor field testing facilities at the Nevada test site. The proposed 
work contemplated by this project is essential to the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory nuclear propulsion program (project Rover.) 

The cost of this project has increased $2,500,000 over the amount authorized 
by the Congress for fiscal year 1957. This increase will be applied to the second 
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increment of construction which covers, but is not limited to, the following types 
of items: 


At Los Alamos: 
pammetiols test: hulle. ioe ee $2, 017, 000 
domme FONG oi aah iL a ee Be es 743, 000 
Miscellaneous capital construction.__..._-___-_------_------.----- 100, 000 
At Nevada test site: 
eae eles CON Bo ao ee 1, 000, 000 
ember An el i si EG ke ek eee 500, 000 
awe farm modifications. a eee 400, 000 
SeAiMona) teat steel) area i203 ee eee 5, 520, 000 
Various modifications of service and support areas and 
DU OIIGN ith ein ek eagle 485, 000 
Support facilities at Camp Mercury___-----.--------.-----.-- 275, 000 
IS a caiiiciscmtinteresi pics ha sii Dice a tah aa Tel iad 1, 460, 000 
PURI binse aiden ons msescepoeite Sopcn Sopieed eniaicnag ca alee aan a aad ieee ee cae 12, 500, 000 


Estimated obligation in fiscal year 1959 of $12,500,000 represents the final in- 
crement in the total estimated cost of this project. The total estimated cost of 
this project is $27,500,000. 


19. Project 56—b-2. Fast power breeder pilot facility (EBR IT), $14,250,000 


This project is a very important part of the original 5-year plan for nuclear 
reactor development of commercial powerplants. EBR-I has given technical 
information such as alpha U-235, shielding of fast reactors, neutron streaming, 
temperature coefficients, breeding gains, and feasibility of operating a fast 
sodium-cooled reactor at a moderately high temperature. 

EBR-II will be designed and operated more nearly like a full-scale plant 
including the use of recycled fuel under the actual operating conditions pre- 
scribed by both the reactor and the fuel processing system. It will utilize 
components such as pumps and heat exchangers similar to those of a full-scale 
plant. Temperatures and operating conditions will be comparable to those of a 
full-scale plant even though the reactor will be smaller and of less power. 

Because EBR-II is a high-performance integrated plant, its operation will 
yield the performance infdrmation which can be extrapolated to full-scale plant 
operation, including the feasibility and projected cost of fuel recycling. This 
information is needed to determine the economic feasibility of full-scale central 
station powerplants. 

This facility is to be a completely integrated plant incorporating a nuclear 
reactor, a steam-electric plant, and a fuel reprocessing and refabricating plant. 
The reactor is an experimental fast breeder cooled with sodium and fueled with 
U-235 or Pu. It will produce 62,500 kilowatts of power (heat) which will be 
converted to 1,250 pounds per square inch and 850° F. superheated steam used 
to drive a 20,000 kilowatt extraction-condensing high-efficiency steam turbine 
and generator. Spent fuel will be decontaminated and refabricated into fuel pins 
for reuse in the reactor. This project will be located at NRTS at a site near 
the eastern border of the testing station designated as site 16. 

Total estimated cost of this project is $29,100,000 of which $14,850,000 has been 
funded in prior years. The fiscal year 1959 appropriation request of $14,250,000 
will complete the funding requirements of this project. 


20. Project 58-e-16. Destroyer reactor facility, West Milton, N. Y., $16,120,000 


This project consists of a land prototype (D1G) of the destroyer nuclear 
propulsion plant and related facilities required for support and test operations 
of the plant. This prototype will consist of a section of the destroyer hull con- 
taining a reactor compartment with one reactor and with steam-generating equip- 
ment, including related controls and auxiliary systems. The destroyer itself 
will have 2 such reactor plants and 2 shafts. The project will be constructed at 
the AEC West Milton, N. Y. site; the hull will be installed in the sphere that was 
previously used for the submarine intermediate reactor (S1G) prototype. Maxi- 
mum use will be made of existing facilities at the site. 

The Navy has included a nuclear-powered destroyer in the fiscal year 1959 
shipbuilding program in order to evaluate this ship at the earliest practicable 
time. In order to meet the Navy’s requirements for this ship, the D1G prototype 
must be in operation in early fiscal year 1961. The Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tory is designing the propulsion plant on an “urgent” basis. The reactor design 
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will include advances in the area of nuclear physics, heat transfer, reactor con- 
trol, fuel-element design, and core life. 

The total estimated cost of $35 million is based on installation of the facility at 
West Milton, N. Y., and reflects current reactor-plant-cost experience. The 
principal contractor is the General Electric Co. 

To accelerate initiation of work on this project in conformance with the Navy’s 
fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program, $3,380,000 was obligated in fiscal 1958 for 
architect-engineer services and to order reactor-plant components (long-lead) 
for the prototype. Appropriation required after fiscal year 1959 to complete 
the construction of the project will be $15 million. 


SECTION B 


The projects comprising section B which have been previously authorized and 


for which funds have previously been appropriated but are now carried over 
into fiscal year 1959 are: 


Actual Estimated | Funding re- 





Project | Total obligations | obligations, | quired after 
No. Title estimated through fiscal year fiscal year 
cost fiscal year 1959 1959 to com- 
1958 plete project 
58-e-1 | Power reactor development accelera- 
Chath (redGO Re 5 oan connie shake $10, 506, 000 $5, 166, 000 $5, 340, 000 
58-e-3 | Fuels Technology Center, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Ilinois_-_-__- 12, 000, 000 1, 720, 000 10, 280, 000 0 
58-e-4 | Modifications and additions, aircraft 
nuclear propulsion ground test plant 
area No. 1, National Reactor Test- 
ing Station, Idaho.................. 8, 000, 000 1, 096, 000 5, 404, 000 $1, 500, 000 
58-e-5 | Test installations for classified project. () 0 457, 000 0 
2al tS eae 2, 450, 000 1, 810, 000 640, 000 0 
58-f-1 | Waste-storage tanks, National Re- 
actor Testing Station, Idaho... .._.- 2, 900, 000 2, 700, 000 200, 000 0 
§8-f-2 | Hot pilot plant.._.................... 2, 000, 000 200, 000 1, 800, 000 0 
58-111 | Cooperative power-reactor demon- 
stration program --..-............--- 47, 998, 000 24, 756, 000 13, 540, 000 9, 702, 000 
57-c-3 | Modifications and expansion of ANP 
han facilities, area No. 1, 
OO ici ticiias ss scat eich ieiecatiieciinets 15, 000, 000 11, 304, 000 3, 696, 000 0 
57-c-9 | MTR hot-cell extension, National 
Reactor Testing Station_-.......... 310, 000 30, 000 280, 000 0 
57-g-1 | Addition to electrical power system, 
National Reactor Testing Station. . 3, 800, 000 2, 080, 000 1, 720, 000 0 
§7-xxx | Nuclear-powered merchant-ship re- 
NIE. soicnctniaenatinann nauatponbaiiticcrs ....-| 22,250,000 19, 177, 000 3, 073, 000 0 
56-b-6 | ANP program plant and test area 
Arco, Idaho---..--_-- ae Mes 13, 000, 000 7, 945, 000 2, 055, 000 3, 000, 000 
56-g-6 | Research reactor, Philippine Gov- 
ai akinesia cchtaebiiiateal 500, 000 0 500, 000 0 
TOR. .nicnciihvttinapipl 2141, 171,000 77, 984, 000 48, 985, 000 14, 202, 000 





1 See sec. A, p. 259. 
3 Includes $457,000 for project 58-e-5 which is described in sec. A. 


HEAVY-WATER NATURAL URANIUM REACTOR 


Mr. Cannon. The other day in discussing international markets for 
natural uranium reactors, you indicated that the heavy-water natural 
uranium reactor is, as you expressed it, a good bet. That is using 
familiar racetrack parlance. 

You have $8 million in this budget for construction of a prototype. 
Mr. Commissioner, if this is a good bet for sale in foreign countries 
can we afford a gamble on skipping your $8 million prototype and 
going directly to a large-scale reactor ? 

Mr. Fioserc. I would like to clear that up. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; if you will. 

Mr. Frosera. This is not a prototype. This is a component test 
reactor, and it is an essential step in the evolution of this type. 
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Mr. Cannon. You say it is an essential step. Would you say it is an 
imperative step ? 

Mr. Fiozerc. Yes; it is an unavoidable step, because the components 
of the reactor will have to be tested in a facility of this type. I do not 
know of any way to dodge that step in the development of this type 
of reactor. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. This type of reactor has been under study and 
development by Du Pont for almost 2 years, and it has been their 
conclusion that it is by far the most prudent course to go ahead with 
the component test reactor and to defer until the completion of further 
design studies initiation of a project for a large-scale heavy water 
power reactor. 

That is a conclusion which we have reviewed with them and have 
concurred with. 

DESIGN STUDIES 


Mr. Cannon. The Joint Committee is authorizing $6 million for 
project 59-d-13 design studies on 3 reactors. Apparently you re- 
quested $4 million for 2 such studies and were turned down. 

What type reactors are these which have been deferred and, in your 
opinion, would it be desirable to proceed at this time on all three 
of them ? 

Mr. Fioszere. I shall ask Mr. Burrows to answer that, because I 
really did not get the question. 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir, that provided for studies of advanced types 
of water reactors, either boiling or pressurized water, and possibly 
advanced designs of one other type of reactor which might be an or- 
ganic moderated reactor, for example. 

Saag Cannon. There are fields here which ought to be explored, 
then. 

Mr. Fioserc. The answer to that is “Yes, sir.” These are only 
designs, you understand. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; Lappreciate that. 

The Joint Committee is also authorizing a study of a reactor of 
advanced design capable of using superheat. Tell us something about 
that. 

Mr. Frozerc. Mr. Davis will respond to that question. 

Mr. Davis. As I understand it, this is an item to provide again for 
a design study possibly with some experimental work on a reactor 
which would utilize the nuclear heat to superheat the steam. Our 
pressure boiling and pressurized water reactors produce steam which 
1s saturated, and it is not superheated as steam is for conventional 
modern powerplants. 

We have work going on on this already at Argonne, and some other 
work at other places on a smaller scale. This would be, as I under- 
stand it, to authorize actual preliminary design of a reactor which 
would embody this principle. 

Mr. Cannon. This is also a desirable undertaking at this time? 

Mr. Davis. We feel that it is quite essential to ultimately get to the 
point where we can superheat steam with the nuclear heat itself. 
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Puystcat ResEarcH PrRoGRAM 


NEED FOR CERAMICS AND METALS-DEVELOPMENT BUILDINGS AS A 
CONTRIBUTION TO REACTOR TECHNOLOGY ADVANCEMENT 


Mr. Cannon. You apparently requested funds, which the Budget 
Bureau turned down, for a ceramics building at Oak Ridge and a 
metals-development building at Ames, Iowa. In your opinion, would 
the provision of these buildings advance reactor technology ? 

r. Fropera. Yes, Mr. Cannon. I can give you just a brief state- 
ment of the background of that. 

One of the biggest problems in the whole reactor field is materials 
metallurgy. One of the problems there has been the inadequate rela- 
tive degree of effort on fundamental scientific questions having to do 
with metals and materials. Both of these establishments referred to 
are very competent to work in this particular field. Each of them has 
made substantial contributions in the past. 


In order to accelerate progress in these fields these projects will 
be constructed. 


RESEARCH REACTOR FOR PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Cannon. On page 273 you show half a million dollars for a 
research reactor for the Philippine Government which was authorized 
in 1956. That is going back pretty far. Why has this not been 
advanced before this time ? 

Mr. Frozere. The Department of State has negotiated this project 
with the Philippine Government, and I believe the offer is still an 
open one, but it has moved slowly. 

Mr. Cannon. What is your conclusion as to need of the money this 
year ¢ 
. Mr. McCarruy. We cannot be entirely sure where the negotiations 
stand, Mr. Chairman. We have been checking periodically with the 
State Department to see that the offer is still open to the Philippine 
Government, and they have indicated they desire the reactor. They 
have not yet determined upon the type that they would need. 

Mr. Taper. If the gentleman onl yield. 

Is it not a fact that the Philippine Government has approved a 
contract for this? 

Mr. McCarruy. I am not aware of it, sir. I do not believe they 
have as of this time, Mr. Taber. There have been negotiations and 
discussions with the Philippine Government. They are still desirous 
of accepting this offer. This was made some time ago by the State 
Department. I do not think it has been completed. 

Mr. Cannon. We realize, of course, Mr. Commissioner, that when 
the war starts we will have to fight with what we have on hand. 
Stockpiling materials which will be useful in production after the 
war starts is long since outmoded. 

That might have been all right during the Peloponnesian War or 
at the Battle of Hastings or even at Gettysburg. We won the last 
two wars by defeating our enemy in production. We outproduced 
them. We had to have strategic materials at that time. 
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But this war will be so short, will be over so quickly, will be so 
decisive, that we must fight with what we have at the time. There 
will be no chance of producing anything we do not have when the 
war starts. So stockpiling is out of the question. There will be no 
chance to utilize any of it. 

That being true, if we are to get ready at all, we have to get ready 
now, ahead of time. 


PRIORITY OF DEFERRED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


We provided for the fiscal year 1957 five items. 

1. A permanent research building at Oak Ridge, $5.78 million. 

2. Physics building, Brookhaven National Laboratory, $2.14 mil- 
lion. 

3. Engineering building, Brookhaven National Laboratory, $1.879 
million. 

4. Engineering service building, University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratory, $1.080 million. 

5. Conversion of accelerator design building, University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory, $0.3 million. 

A total of $11,179,000. 

For some reason the Bureau of the Budget refused to release 
funds for these projects as they were authorized and appropriated. 

In view of the vital importance to the Nation’s future of a vigorous 
and effective basic-research program, do you think we should again 
provide for those five items ? 

Mr. Frorerc. I believe the answer to your question, Mr. Cannon, 
is that the things we have in there now have become of supervening 
importance and priority even in relation to these. I would like to 
be corrected by Dr. Williams if I am wrong on that. 

Dr. Witt1aMs. Mr. Cannon, these items are long needed, and the 
need for them still continues, and they are of high priority. 

Mr. Cannon. There is nothing in this program which supersedes 
that need ? 

Mr. Frozerc. Not superseding the need for them, but may be super- 
seding the relative priority of them, though. 

Mr. Cannon. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Kirwan. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Fenton ? 


Reactor DrvELOPMENT PROGRAM 


GAS-COOLED, GRAPHITE-MODERATED REACTOR 


Mr. Fenton. On your reactor-development program you have an 
item on page 259, 59-d-10, gas-cooled power reactor. In your justi- 
fications on pages 265 you say that the Commission has determined 
that the construction of this reactor is warranted and desirable. We 
note that there is a division among certain people as to whether that 
is correct or not. 

In connection with this proposed gas-cooled, graphite-moderated 
reactor, I would like to quote a few prominent atomic experts on 
the lack of need for or justification of this proposal, and then ask 
for your comment on their statements. 
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Dr. Chauncey Starr, president of the American Nuclear Society, 
and vice president of the Atomics International, said : 

No reactor of the gas-graphite type, either prototype or full scale, would be 
technically useful to our national reactor program when considered in relation 
to the cost involved. 


Francis McCune, vice president of General Electric, said he feels 
that— 


the construction of a gas-cooled reactor might well follow a research and de- 
velopment program that would better define the future potential of this concept. 


H. D. Smyth said: 


If the British were not building power reactors at all, I would feel that other 
types were more attractive for investigation than gas-cooled, graphite-moderated 
reactors. It seems unwise to dilute our efforts by duplicating theirs. 


He says further : 
I believe other reactor types should have higher priority. 


Is it not true that a number of prominent scientists at your own 

laboratories seriously question the advisability of constructing the 
roposed gas-cooled, graphite-moderated reactor—Alvin M. Wein- 

rg, R. Philip Hammond, and David K. Hall being among those who 
have expressed some doubts ? 

Mr. Fioserc. I wonder if those quotations are with reference to a 
natural uranium fueled reactor. If they were, it would be hard to 
disagree with them. If they were not and if they were with specific 
reference to what we have in mind, then I suppose the answer to that 
is that technicians disagree just as much as lawyers do. 

I would like Dr. Davis to comment with specific reference to both 
Dr. Weinberg’s views and the other quotations, if he is familiar with 
them. 

Mr. Davis. I believe those are out of the report by the Joint Com- 
mittee—letters which were submitted to them. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, there has been a considerable difference of 
opinion by the various reactor experts and other people concerned 
about the desirability of following the gas-cooled reactor concept. I 
think much of this has been directed at the lower temperature natural 
uranium reactors, and not necessarily at the high-temperature en- 
riched gas-cooled reactor. 

The bulk of the experts seem to feel that the general area of the 
higher temperature, slightly enriched reactors probably deserves to be 
explored. There are some differences of opinion as to just exactly 
how it ought to be explored and on what time scale and just exactly 
what the design of the experimental reactor of this sort ought to be. 

But I believe the consensus we have from the various people—and 
I might add this does include Dr. Weinberg, who has worked with us 
closely on this, for one—is that they are quite enthusiastic about the 
experimental reactor which is proposed here, which is a relatively 
small reactor of that particular type and which is designed to explore 
advanced types of fuel elements, higher temperatures, and higher 
efficiencies, utilizing enriched uranium. 

Mr. Fenton. You do feel, then, that this item is justified. 

Mr. Cannon. May I ask, Is there at this time any concrete prospect 
of a proposal, either from a co-op or from a corporation, of joining 
you in a proposition to develop this item ? 
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Mr. Davis. I think I would have to say that the chances of this are 
probably not very great, although there are some people who are 
thinking about it. I believe the time scales set forth will be very 
difficult for them to meet. 

Mr. Cannon. How much time is allotted under the bill? 

Mr. Davis. My recollection is that 30 days are allowed before pro- 
posals are solicited, 60 days for their receipt, and 90 days to arrive at 
the contract terms and submit them to the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Cannon. You see no immediate prospect, then, of action within 
that time? 

Mr. Davis. These types of proposals generally require that the peo- 
ple who are interested have time to make their own design studies 
and cost estimates and evaluations, to work out with the various sup- 
pliers and the people who are concerned the details of any proposal. 

The time involved here would be far shorter than the time required 
so far for companies or groups of companies which were interested to 
work out a sound proposal. I believe there is some interest in this, 
but I cannot state specifically whether anyone would be able to meet 
this kind of deadline or not, at the present time. 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder, Doctor, why the time is fixed so short that it 
will be very difficult for people to submit proposals, and what would 
be necessary to loosen it up. 

Mr. Davis. These time periods were set forth in the bill by the 
Joint Committee. 

Mr. Taser. They are set forth in the report, or the bill ? 

Mr. Davis. They are set forth, I believe, in the bill, and also in the 
report. 

Mr. Froserc.That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. How much time is needed for getting in a proposal of 
this kind ? 

Mr. Davis. I can only guess at that, sir, but my guess would be that 
the time required for this kind of proposal would certainly be on the 
order of 4 months rather than 2 months, and even this might be some- 
what short for some of the interested groups. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

(Off the record.) 


Mr. Cannon. The committee will stand adjourned. 


APPENDIX 


WeatHeEer-Reportine Srations CLOosEeD 


(The following information was supplied in response to interro- 
gation on p. 564:) 


WEATHER Bureau STATIONS CLOSED, JANUARY 1950—JUNE 1958 


WEATHER BUREAU OFFICE CLOSED AT FOLLOWING LOCATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


Albany, Ga. Mount Washington, N. H. 
Anniston, Ala. North Head, Wash. 
Baker, Ore. Oswego, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Calif. Palestine, Tex. 

Bear Mountain, N. Y. Park Place, Pa. 

Big Springs, Tex. Payson, Ariz. 
Bowling Green, Ky. Petersburg, W. Va. 
Butte, Mont. Port Angeles, Wash. 
Canton, N. Y. Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Charles City, Iowa St. Paul, Minn. 
Curwensville, Pa. San Pedro, Calif. 
Davenport, Iowa Santa Catalina, Calif. 
Eastport, Maine Stevenson, Wash. 
Elkins, W. Va. Tacoma, Wash. 
Ellensburg, Wash. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Joliet, Tl. Troutdale, Oreg. 
Kelso, Wash. Urbana, Va. 


Melbourne, Fila. 


WEATHER BUREAU STATION CLOSED AT FOLLOWING PLACES OVERSEAS OR IN TERRI- 
TORIES WHERE OBSERVATIONS WERE NEEDED FOR INTERNATIONAL AIR COMMERCE 


Galena, Alaska St. Croix, V. I. 
Gambell, Alaska Santa Isabella, P. R. 
Keflavic, Iceland Thule, Greenland 
Midway Island, Pacific Umiat, Alaska 
Northway, Alaska Wales, Alaska 


WEATHER BUREAU CITY OFFICE CLOSED AT FOLLOWING LOCATIONS AND GENERAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE AS WELL AS AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE NOW CONSOLIDATED AT 
LOCAL AIRPORT 


Akron, Ohio (Municipal Airport) Duluth, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Erie, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Helena, Mont. 
Charlotte, N. C. Honolulu, T. H. 
Charleston, S. C, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. 
Columbia, Mo Key West, Fla. 
Columbia, S. C. LaCrosse, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio Lansing, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. Lincoln, Nebr. 





1 At this location the airport office was consolidated at the downtown location. 
(1215) 
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WEATHER BUREAU CITY OFFICE CLOSED AT FOLLOWING LOCATIONS AND GENERAL 


PUBLIC SERVICE AS WELL AS AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE NOW CONSOLIDATED AT 
LOCAL AIRPORT—continued 


Louisville, Ky. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Madison, Wis. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. 
Mobile, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. 
Montgomery, Ala. Richmond, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Norfolk, Va. San Juan, P. R. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Springfield, Ill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Topeka, Kans. 


DIFFERENCE IN RapAar USep By WEATHER BurEAU AND CAA 
(The following information was requested on p. 598 :) 


STATEMENT ON DIFFERING REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND WEATHER 
RADARS 


The following is a discussion of the basic differences between the operational 
and technical requirements that preclude use of air traffic control surveillance 
radar for weather detection and tracking. 

Air traffic control radars present only a plan view of the area under sur- 
veillance. To maintain constant surveillance of aircraft, the antenna must 
rotate continuously in the horizontal and must produce a beam which is broad 
in the vertical. In addition, maximum receiver gain must be employed to insure 
the detection of all aircraft within range of the radar. 

Everything possible is done to eliminate weather echoes from the scope of 
air traffic control radars so that aircraft can be detected at all times. The mov- 
ing target indicator causes the radar to display only targets whose motion 
toward or away from the radar is higher than a certain threshold speed. A 
relatively low radar frequency is employed in many of these radars which de- 
tects only the heavier precipitation. Circular polarization is used on many 
air traffic control radars. At the radar return from water droplets is generally 
circular or elliptical, the circular polarized beam almost completely cancels the 
return from water droplets. Every possible effort is being made by agencies 
concerned with air traffic control to eliminate weather from the radar presen- 
tation. 

Weather detection radars must present to the meteorologists not only a plan 
or horizontal view, but also a vertical presentation which allows identifica- 
tion of precipitation types and intensities, turbulent clouds, freezing levels, rate 
of growth of vertical clouds, and other indications of weather processes of vital 
importance to the forecaster. The radar meteorologist must adjust the receiver 
gain to differentiate between clouds and precipiation, to aid in determining the 
intensity of echoes, and to bring out the hard “cores” of storms which are in- 
dicative of the heaviest rain or hail. A very narrow or conical beam is em- 
ployed in weather radars, in contrast to the broad vertical beams of air traffic 
control radars, to enable the detection of small-scale motions and other char- 
acteristics present in weather formations. A relatively high frequency is em- 
ployed in weather radars to provide optimum weather detection capabilities 
needed for analysis of cloud structures. To obtain a vertical structure presen- 
tation, the antenna must be stopped when pointing toward a storm or precipita- 


tion area and the antenna tilt control operated to cause the antenna to scan up 
and down. 


GGOVERNMENTWIDE RESEARCH IN METEOROLOGY 


(The following information was supplied in response to interroga- 
tion on pp. 599 and 600 :) 


STATEMENT ON WEATHER RESEARCH IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In preparing the summary requested by the committee covering expenditures 
by the Federal Government for research in meteorology, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the science of the atmosphere in general as it is developing 
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since artificial satellites were launched last year and the science of meteorology as 
it relates primarily to weather and climate. Although many atmospheric 
phenomena are of common concern to both of these branches of science, the 
figures given in the following table pertain to meteorology in the sense of 
weather, climate, and the elements—wind, clouds, rain, and so on. The world 
wars and the rapid growth of air commerce and military aviation have greatly 
increased the importance of meteorology and speeded its development. Be- 
eause of the tactical importance of weather in military operations, there has 
been a great increase in military research projects in meteorology since 1940. 
To some extent there has also been an increase in meteorological research by 
other Government departments whose responsibilities are clusely related to 
factors of weather and climate. In many cases these research projects are 
identified with some other activity or program under the cognizance of the 
respective department. Separate cost accounting was not set up for meteorolog- 
ical research phases, but the following are indicative of the sums involved. These 
figures represent the totals for research in meteorology under contract with the 
Federal Government by colleges, universities, foundations and other non-Govern- 
ment institutions during fiscal year 1958. They do not include meteorological 
research carried on directly by Federal Government research organizations. It 
is estimated that this amounted to approximately $8 million during 1958, includ- 
ing $2 million for special observations in connection with the International Geo- 
physical Year. 


Meteorological research during fiscal year 1958 by wniversities and other private 
research institutes under contract with Federal Government 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


National 
Subject of research Army Navy /|Air Force} Weather | Science AEO 
Bureau | Founda- 
tion 
Upper atmosphere studies.........--.---- 216 24 219 13 en . 
eather forecasting research including 
studies of the general circulation, nu- 
merical weather prediction and severe 
a aa as A et ts. Nea Tiiae au nants 263 708 Tt, Picie-eirkaesienecenken 
rates Wenteer resenrell. <<... on soe ied Ek LL GB. soe hid is ed ce 
Tropical weather research... .............]-..-..--...]-..--J2..% 45 Os has act teetn nee 
Physical meteorological research. .........|----..---- 248 916 105 276 484 
SeONONNOND TORBEIOR <6 5. cc cnccccudacc-lancansnacs yp AB ds 15 WF Retnechnicaae’ 
Instrumental development..............-. Jbsdneeeas 449 1, 629 106 Oo Nacnessasisonicitind 
Miscellaneous...............- iceSaneae 33 12 74 Rise cc ceca see 
Nir ositiectcacdacccaccassdhuiekae 249 1,011 3, 646 474 367 484 
RE WOE a icnsccstececascsecccce 6, 231 


From the foregoing it is seen that the total expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment for direct research in meteorology during fiscal year 1958 was approxi- 
mately $14,231,000, including special observations in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year which is not an annual recurring cost. The Weather 
Bureau’s expenditure for research was $2,600,000. This includes $473,000 under 
contract with universities. The remainder went for studies of hurricanes, 
tornadoes and other weather forecasting and storm warning research including 
certain costly operating facilities, such as data-recording devices on hurricane 
research aircraft. 

In comparison with the vital influence of weather and climate in human affairs 
and the enormous savings in life and property through predictions of floods and 
storms, these expenditures for research are small. Moreover, in military opera- 
tions an accurate foreknowledge of weather may make the difference between 
success and failure in a major mission or even in an entire campaign. In these 
operations involving billions of dollars and perhaps national security itself, 
the millions spent for meteorological research are a relatively small investment 
in future knowledge with great economic, social and political (national) 
promise. 

With reference to division of responsibility for research in meteorology and 
questions of possible duplication, the interagency working groups provide ex- 
cellent coordination. The Joint Meteorological Board under the Joint Chiefs of 


27544—58 78 
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Staff meets regularly and agrees upon plans for meteorological operations by 
the respective agencies. For coordination in civil meteorological activities, the 
Subcommittee on Meteorology of the Air Coordinating Committee enables the 
interested offices to reach agreements on plans and operations so that duplica- 
tion is avoided. 

The statutes provide for the Weather Bureau to carry on research in problems 
relating directly to storms and other weather disturbances, particularly for 
purposes of forecasting and storm warnings. This research includes also 
projects in experimental meteorology involved in better understanding of the 
genesis, intensity and movement of storms and other atmospheric disturbances 
involving weather and climate. During the past 10 years many questions have 
been raised about weather control or modification. As result of public interest 
in the possibilities, legislation has recently been enacted authorizing the 
National Science Foundation to sponsor research in weather modification. 
Although close coordination will be needed to avoid unnecessary duplication 
in experimentation, the approach in research for weather modification by the 
National Science Foundation differs from the approach used in research and 
experimentation for weather forecasting. These programs can be planned so 
that they supplement each other and add to the common knowledge required in 
both fields. 

There are many specialized meteorological problems in various general fields 
of business and industry. In agriculture, for example, each plant and animal 
has its own peculiar susceptibilities to certain factors of weather and climate, 
Aviation also has its own particular weather problems. In the medical profes- 
sion there is a multitude of problems involving bioclimatology, and biometeor- 
ology—for example, air pollution of cities as result of industrial effluents. 
The importance of problems of weather and climate in the many different fields 
of human activity is certain to increase in the future. It has been the policy 
of each agency to carry on its own research in the highly specialized problems 
in its particular field except when circumstances have been such that the most 
efficient arrangement appeared to be for the Weather Bureau to carry on the 
research project under contract with the other agency concerned and by transfer 
of funds. This pactice has been in line with the general policy that the Weather 
Bureau should be the agency to conduct research in the common basic problems 
of meteorology, especially those relating directly to the Bureau’s responsibility 
for weather reporting, forecasting and storm warnings for the general public, 
leaving to the other departments the responsibility for specialized research in 
meteorology relating primary and often exclusively to their own individual 
departmental responsibilities. 
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